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PREFACE. 


Our best thanks are due to our Readers and our Contributors for their 
continued support. Our Work has, through the Divine blessing, been an 
instrument of extensively diffusing cheap evangelical instruction, and ot 
accomplishing much incidental good among the Churches. We are honoured 
with the approval of a very largo constituency of Readers; we can claim 
for our Contributors as liigh a meed of praise as is due to those of any 
kindred Periodical; and we share the rewards, the holy delights, of an uniting 
spirit among orthodox communities, and of a concentrating of attention 
on ‘ the great,’ ‘ the common salvation.’ But our Work is far from being 
perfect. The Tkacher is capable of much improvement, much increase of 
attractiveness and energy, more adaptation to general usefulness, and a great 
enlargement of circulation. We look to the Father of lights for brighter 
rays than hitherto to b(;am upon its path; and, under his blessing, we summon 
our own resources, and invoke the aid of our Contributors and friends, for 
arraying it in a dress, and imparting to it a movement, more fitted than before 
to reflect the splendour of heavenly knowledge. 

We shall append to this Preface a list of Ministers who have favoured us 
with original Articles. From these, as well as some who have chosen to be 
anonymous, we respectfully solicit a continuation of support. In addition 
to them, and nearly as numerous, are Ministers, including some of the most 
eminent in England and Scotland, who have promised us aid, but who, either 
from want of opportunity, or from an impression that our storehouse wt^ 
full, have not yet favoured us with Articles. Will they oblige our Readers 
and us by now redeeming their pledges ? Their contributions will bring 
fresh talent into our pages, and increase our variety, and excite local as 
well as extend general interest. We address our call for support at once to 
our past and our pledged Contributors, and to all, who, with ability to write 
in an acceptable manner, cherish a desire to promote that religion which is 
common to all evangelical Christians, and to diflRise extensively through 
our land a benign supply to the existing demand for cheap periodical 
literature. 
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Our reason for entreating so extensive a support is, that the Teacher may 
enter a wider field of thought, and one more varied as to attraction and 
healthful novelty than it has hitherto occupied. We have a strong desire 
that our Contributors, according to their peculiar gifts, their opportunities 
of observation, their respective walks of thinking or study, should favour 
our Readers with Articles on the Missionary and Revival movements of the 
times,—on the symptoms of return to primitive unity and zeal, or of advance¬ 
ment towards millennial energy and glory,—on the phenomena and cure 
of prevailing evils,—on the subserviency of science to expand the mind, and 
confirm and illustrate the religion of the Bible,—on the shades and beauties 
of individual or personal Christian character,-—on the archaeology, history, 
literature, and Oriental illustrations of the Scriptures,—and, in general, on 
whatever subjects seem best fitted to combine attractiveness and novelty, with 
solid usefulness to man and the promotion of the glory of God. We should 
rejoice if mere seiroons and theological prelections were in all cases read 
with avidity; but we have a conviction that, in order to an increase of our 
usefulness, we must place these in company with a larger proportion than 
hitherto of narrative, description, popular criticism, scientific sketches, light 
religious literature, and stirring appeal to the movement-spirit of the day. 
Will our Contributors be entreated to give their practical support to our 
• views ? Will they honour us to make a promise in their name, that the 
Teacher shall put on fresh strength, and fill its quiver with arrows? Judging 
by the manner in which they have given or pledged their aid, by their 
disinterestedness, their obliging cordiality, their general zeal and devoted- 
nesB, they will not be reluctant to respond to our appeal. May we not say, 
then, that through the favouring care and blessing of God, the Teacher 
shall, in the course of another Volume, rise to higher vantage-ground, as an 
instrument of general good, than it has yet occupied ? 

But we have a favour to ask also of our Readers. Do they observe how 
many cheap weekly Periodicals, of an irreligious character, or at best of 
doubtful tendency, are in circulation—in what prodigious numbers they 
are sold—^how cheerless and withering an influence they exert on society 
—and with what commanding an aspect they challenge supreme attention 
to the perishing interests which they support? Periodicals, from 

the Newspaper to the Pamphlet, seem to have possession of our land as 
if they were a victorious and unconfronted army. The force opposed to 
them is small in the aggregate ; and, for the most part is so* posted as to 
defend only particular localities,—the limited tjsrritory of single denomina- 
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tions. But siiould there not be a literature to carry the common banner, of 
Christianity over the length and the breadth-of our country, to penetrate its 
wastes, to build up its bulwarks which have fallen down, to claim and pro¬ 
tect its desolated districts, and to scare away the foe alike from the door 
of the sanctuary, and from the cottage of the hills ? What Christian who 
loves the common welfare of the cause of Immanuel, will not sanction and 
aid such a literature ? Our readers can afford it effective help without any 
severer exertion than a little honest recommendation. So far as they approve 
our Work for their own perusal, they can speak of it with approbation to 
persons within the sphere of their influence. When they observe a family 
in need of desultory religious reading, or a neighbour whose Sabbaths seem ■ 
idle or listless, or a man of small leisure who is destitute of a select Chris¬ 
tian library, or a person who statedly or occasionally peruses any of the 
deleterious cheap literatiu*e of the day, they may, by judiciously recommend¬ 
ing the Christian Teacher, be the instruments, through the divine grace, 
of pouring light into a darkened understanding, and of directing it for life 
and salvation to ‘ the blood of the Lamb and the word of his testimony.’ 

Throughout the Volume which has now closed, we have continued to use 
what care we could to maintain a Christian-Catholic and a strictly evangeli¬ 
cal spirit. We are able to repeat what we said in our former Preface : 

Leading Articles have been given from Ministers of six,” indeed, of eight, 

“ religious denominations; articles which are decidedly evangelical, and at 
the same time not deficient in literary character, come from what quarter 
they may, are welcomed; and contributions are appreciated or craved, just 
in the proportion in which they combine popular recommendations with a 
faithful exhibition of the Cross of Christ.” We are not tired of the spirit of. 
Catholicity, but feel moire in love with it than ever. Our grand wish is still 
to “promote, in away as if the distinctions of time had perished, the immortal 
well-being of our follow-men.” May the God of all grace smile upon our 
humble labours, and upon the labours of our highly esteemed Correspond¬ 
ents, and bless them to be eminently useful in making men wise to salvation! 
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PREFACE. 


Our best thanks are due to our Readers and our Contributors for their 
continued support. Our Work has, through the Divine blessing, been an 
instrument of extensively diffusing cheap evangelical instruction, and ot 
accomplishing much incidental good among the Churches. We are honoured 
with the approval of a very largo constituency of Readers; we can claim 
for our Contributors as liigh a meed of praise as is due to those of any 
kindred Periodical; and we share the rewards, the holy delights, of an uniting 
spirit among orthodox communities, and of a concentrating of attention 
on ‘ the great,’ ‘ the common salvation.’ But our Work is far from being 
perfect. The Tkacher is capable of much improvement, much increase of 
attractiveness and energy, more adaptation to general usefulness, and a great 
enlargement of circulation. We look to the Father of lights for brighter 
rays than hitherto to b(;am upon its path; and, under his blessing, we summon 
our own resources, and invoke the aid of our Contributors and friends, for 
arraying it in a dress, and imparting to it a movement, more fitted than before 
to reflect the splendour of heavenly knowledge. 

We shall append to this Preface a list of Ministers who have favoured us 
with original Articles. From these, as well as some who have chosen to be 
anonymous, we respectfully solicit a continuation of support. In addition 
to them, and nearly as numerous, are Ministers, including some of the most 
eminent in England and Scotland, who have promised us aid, but who, either 
from want of opportunity, or from an impression that our storehouse wt^ 
full, have not yet favoured us with Articles. Will they oblige our Readers 
and us by now redeeming their pledges ? Their contributions will bring 
fresh talent into our pages, and increase our variety, and excite local as 
well as extend general interest. We address our call for support at once to 
our past and our pledged Contributors, and to all, who, with ability to write 
in an acceptable manner, cherish a desire to promote that religion which is 
common to all evangelical Christians, and to diflRise extensively through 
our land a benign supply to the existing demand for cheap periodical 
literature. 
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Our reason for entreating so extensive a support is, that the Teacher may 
enter a wider field of thought, and one more varied as to attraction and 
healthful novelty than it has hitherto occupied. We have a strong desire 
that our Contributors, according to their peculiar gifts, their opportunities 
of observation, their respective walks of thinking or study, should favour 
our Readers with Articles on the Missionary and Revival movements of the 
times,—on the symptoms of return to primitive unity and zeal, or of advance¬ 
ment towards millennial energy and glory,—on the phenomena and cure 
of prevailing evils,—on the subserviency of science to expand the mind, and 
confirm and illustrate the religion of the Bible,—on the shades and beauties 
of individual or personal Christian character,-—on the archaeology, history, 
literature, and Oriental illustrations of the Scriptures,—and, in general, on 
whatever subjects seem best fitted to combine attractiveness and novelty, with 
solid usefulness to man and the promotion of the glory of God. We should 
rejoice if mere seiroons and theological prelections were in all cases read 
with avidity; but we have a conviction that, in order to an increase of our 
usefulness, we must place these in company with a larger proportion than 
hitherto of narrative, description, popular criticism, scientific sketches, light 
religious literature, and stirring appeal to the movement-spirit of the day. 
Will our Contributors be entreated to give their practical support to our 
• views ? Will they honour us to make a promise in their name, that the 
Teacher shall put on fresh strength, and fill its quiver with arrows? Judging 
by the manner in which they have given or pledged their aid, by their 
disinterestedness, their obliging cordiality, their general zeal and devoted- 
nesB, they will not be reluctant to respond to our appeal. May we not say, 
then, that through the favouring care and blessing of God, the Teacher 
shall, in the course of another Volume, rise to higher vantage-ground, as an 
instrument of general good, than it has yet occupied ? 

But we have a favour to ask also of our Readers. Do they observe how 
many cheap weekly Periodicals, of an irreligious character, or at best of 
doubtful tendency, are in circulation—in what prodigious numbers they 
are sold—^how cheerless and withering an influence they exert on society 
—and with what commanding an aspect they challenge supreme attention 
to the perishing interests which they support? Periodicals, from 

the Newspaper to the Pamphlet, seem to have possession of our land as 
if they were a victorious and unconfronted army. The force opposed to 
them is small in the aggregate ; and, for the most part is so* posted as to 
defend only particular localities,—the limited tjsrritory of single denomina- 
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tions. But siiould there not be a literature to carry the common banner, of 
Christianity over the length and the breadth-of our country, to penetrate its 
wastes, to build up its bulwarks which have fallen down, to claim and pro¬ 
tect its desolated districts, and to scare away the foe alike from the door 
of the sanctuary, and from the cottage of the hills ? What Christian who 
loves the common welfare of the cause of Immanuel, will not sanction and 
aid such a literature ? Our readers can afford it effective help without any 
severer exertion than a little honest recommendation. So far as they approve 
our Work for their own perusal, they can speak of it with approbation to 
persons within the sphere of their influence. When they observe a family 
in need of desultory religious reading, or a neighbour whose Sabbaths seem ■ 
idle or listless, or a man of small leisure who is destitute of a select Chris¬ 
tian library, or a person who statedly or occasionally peruses any of the 
deleterious cheap literatiu*e of the day, they may, by judiciously recommend¬ 
ing the Christian Teacher, be the instruments, through the divine grace, 
of pouring light into a darkened understanding, and of directing it for life 
and salvation to ‘ the blood of the Lamb and the word of his testimony.’ 

Throughout the Volume which has now closed, we have continued to use 
what care we could to maintain a Christian-Catholic and a strictly evangeli¬ 
cal spirit. We are able to repeat what we said in our former Preface : 

Leading Articles have been given from Ministers of six,” indeed, of eight, 

“ religious denominations; articles which are decidedly evangelical, and at 
the same time not deficient in literary character, come from what quarter 
they may, are welcomed; and contributions are appreciated or craved, just 
in the proportion in which they combine popular recommendations with a 
faithful exhibition of the Cross of Christ.” We are not tired of the spirit of. 
Catholicity, but feel moire in love with it than ever. Our grand wish is still 
to “promote, in away as if the distinctions of time had perished, the immortal 
well-being of our follow-men.” May the God of all grace smile upon our 
humble labours, and upon the labours of our highly esteemed Correspond¬ 
ents, and bless them to be eminently useful in making men wise to salvation! 
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No. 1. 

The Camn is a phrase used from an early 
period of the Christian chureli, to denote the 
standard of the insjiired books. CMement of 
Alexandria, who wrote towards the close of the 
second century, is the lirst author who uses 
the term unambiguously in this technical signifi¬ 
cation, in which, since his time, it has been 
generally understood by theological writers.* 
According to its original sense, the word canon 
—a.s every one knows—signifies, when more 
generally u.sed, a rule • or, when taken in its 
more exact and definite meaning, a distinctive 
rule, a critcrioji. Henct;, even in classical 
(ireek, it was occasionally employeil to denote 
a list, a eatalof/ne ; or, perhaps, more properly, 
a standard eojnj, which distinguished any set of 
writings from others with which they might be 
coidbunded. j It is to this sense that its arti¬ 
ficial meaning in biblical criticism immediately 
corresponds. For the name is not—as perhaps 
is the more general opinion—applied directly 
to the scriptures thcm.selves, as the rule of faith 
and manners, but to the standard, collection of 
the scriptures as the criterion of judging be¬ 
tween inspired and uninspired. The verifica¬ 
tion of the Canon, therefore, lies very near the 
foundation of all rational belief in revealed re¬ 
ligion. For no sooner are wc cq||ivinced of the 
fact, that a divine revelation has been made to 
the world, than, in order to give this belief a 
practical character, it becomes necessary to as- 

• See various instances of its omploymenl by the Fathers 
ill Lnnliier’s Hist, of the Evaiig. 1. j". § 3. 

f See Hupin’s Dissert. Prelimiu. 1., 1. 2.—Huetii 
Denioiist. Evaiig. 1V.—Dupin understands the term ca¬ 
non, when applied to the scriptures, to denote simply the 
catalogue of iliese writings. This, perhaps, was its ori¬ 
ginal application ; but the usage seems to us to be in favour 
of the interpretation which we have preferred in the text, 
a standard; whether that standard be a list of writing, or 
an authorized collection of the writings themselves. The 
distinction is extremely slight and evan^ent; but it is 
necessary in order to justify the phraseology of Uie essay in 
various instances. 
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' certain where the revelation ie to be found, by 
determining the standard according to which wo 
may discriminate ‘ the true sayings of Clod’ . 
from the fallible dictates of men ; ‘ that,' as the 
apostle speaks, ‘ we may know the things that 
are freely given to us of God, as they are 
spoken, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
(cacheth, but in those whiclt the Holy Ghost 
tcacheth.’ 

Our present inquiry relates exclusively to the 
Canon of the Old Testament. Jiut no Chris¬ 
tian can undervalue the importance and the in¬ 
terest of such ail investigation, who recollects 
that the ancient scrijitures contain a revelation 
which Christ ‘ came not to destroy but to ful¬ 
fil that of Him ‘ Mdses in the law, and the 
prophets did write and that it is expressly of 
these sacred books that the apo.stlc declare.s, 

‘ All scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and i.s profitable for doctrine, for reproofi 
for correction, and for instruction in righteous¬ 
ness ; that the man of God may be jierfect, 
throughly furnished unto every good work.’ 

'I'he Canon being the standard of the divine 
books, must necessarily, if it possess any au¬ 
thority at all, derive it from a divine attestation. 
It is on this principle alone, that wc, who dis- 
ow'n the infallibility of popes, and councils, and* 
all human tribunals, can consistently test the 
argument; that is, before we can safely as.sert 
the authority of our Canon of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, wc must establish that it has been ratified 
by an individual or individuals bearing a divine 
commission. Keeping this principle of reason¬ 
ing in view, let us proceed to the examination 
of the two great questions into which the dis¬ 
cussion seems most naturally to divide itself. 

I. Have we sufficient evidence that the 
ancient Jewish Canon rested on adequate au- 

i thority ? 

II. If so, have we sufficient evidence that 
the ancient Jewish Canon was the same with 
that which we acknowledge ? 

In answering these questions, we are entitled 
to assume the genuineness and the historical 
credibility of the Hebrew records, as wall as of 

A 
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the corresponding scriptures of the New Tes¬ 
tament.* 

I. First, then, have we satisfactory grounds 
for confiding in the authority of the Jewish 
Canon ; that is, for believing that it was ratified 
by a divine attestation ? 

In answer to this inquiry it will be useful, 
before we take our stand on the vantage-ground 
whicli the New Testament affords, to collect 
what presumptions may be gathered from the 
information we jmssess—obscure and imperfect 
though that intbrmation be—respecting the way 
in which the Canon was originally formed, and 
afterwards extended and preserved. 

The five books of Moses—who satisfactorily 
demonstrated his own divine legatioti by a series 
of the most splendid miracles and prophecies— 
are universally admitted to have formed the 
•original nucleus around which the other books 
of tile Old Testament were gradually collected. 
It is probable that the Canon of the Penta¬ 
teuch itself was formed by degrees. We find 
that very early in the history of the chosen 
people, its inspired lawgiver committed to 
writing, and sealed, as of divine authority, some 
record both of the deliverances and the revela¬ 
tions vouchsafed by God to Israel. For when 
the sword of Joshua, aided by the uplifted rod 
of Moses, had discomfited Amalek at Rcphidiin, 
we are informed (Exod. xvii. 14.) that ‘the 
Lord said unto Moses, W’^rite this for a memo¬ 
rial in a book.’ Again it is related, (Exod. 
xxiv. 4—7.) that while the congregation was 
encamped at the base of Sinai, ‘ Moses wrote 
the words of the Lord and, immediately after, 
we hear of his taking what is called ‘ the book 
of the covenant,* and reading it in the audience 
of the people as of divine authority. These 
two historical notices embody the earliest in¬ 
telligence we possess of the existence of a Ca¬ 
non, or divinely authorized collection of sacred 
writings, which seems to have been known by 
the name of the ‘ book of the covenant.’ To 
Yhis book it should seem that Moses, from time 
to time, made such additions as the unerring 
‘ Spirit which was in him did signify.’ It is 
recorded (Deut. xxxi. 9—24.) as one of the 
last labours of his life, that, after the solemn 
charge which he delivered to the people, when 
his living presence was about to be withdrawn 
from them, ‘ Moses wrote this law, and made 
an end of writing all the words of this law in a 
book till they were finished.’ Thus, then, the 
Canon of the Pentateuch was formed under the 
immediate sanction of Jehovah, by- him who 
‘ spoke with God, face to face, as a man speaketh 
with his friend.* 

Thus divinely attested in its very formation, 

* See Graves ou the Pentateuch; Leland’s Deistical 
Writci-s ; Clajton’s Vindication of the Histories of the Old 
and New Testament; Pareau. Institut. Interpr. V. T.; 
and all the Defences of Christianitj-. 


the original Canon was placed under the cus¬ 
tody of divinely-gifted guardians—the priests 
and the prophets—to be by their authority, which 
was the authority of God, preserved and extend¬ 
ed. For when'it is recorded, (Deut. xxxi. 9.) 
that Moses wrote the law, it is added, ‘ he de¬ 
livered it unto the priests, the sons of Levi, who 
bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and 
unto all the elders of Israel,’—those extraordi¬ 
nary elders who were raised up in the wilderness 
for the assistance of Moses in judging the peo¬ 
ple, and on whom the Spirit of prophecy abode. 
Hence frequent allusion is made to the priests 
as invested with the high function of keeping 
the Canon of inspiration. So Moses speaks in 
another place (Deut. xvii. 18.) of ‘ the book of 
the law, which is before the Levites;’ and in 
the blessing which, on I he eve of his departure, 
he pronounced upon the consecrated tribe,— 
(Deut. xxxix. 9—10.,) he thus addresses Je¬ 
hovah : ‘ They have preserved thy word, and 
kept thy covenant. They shall teach Jacob 
thy judgments, and Israel thy law.’ 

With regard to the charge which the prophets 
exercised over the sacred Canon, we do..not en¬ 
joy such distinct information from the scriptures 
themselves ; but that they were understood by 
the Jews to have possessed a certain jurisdiction 
over the formation and preservation of the Ca¬ 
non, seems obvious from a passage in the writ¬ 
ings of Josephus,-}- where he states, that the 
Jewish books, of a later date than the reign of 
Artaxerxes, could not be received as canonical; 
because, after that period, there was no certain 
succession of prophets ; obviously taking for 
granted the principle, that a book, in order to 
have its canonical authority put beyond con¬ 
troversy, required the attestation of a prophet. 
Accordingly we find, (Jer. xxvi.) that when 
Jeremiah .was arraigned as having falsely laid 
claim to divine inspiration, the prosecutors were 
‘ the priests and the prophets.’ 

From all these circumstances it is evident, 
that to these two sacred classes originally be¬ 
longed the care of keeping pure the Canon of 
holy scripture; and that their office was really, 
in regard to the Jewish oracles, what the Ro¬ 
mish church itiesumptuously and vainly claims 
as her prerogative, in regard to the Canon at 
large,—“indicare et definire quid est verburn 
Dei.” 

Now, in this fact, we have the ground of a 
strung presumption, that the original Canon, pre¬ 
served and enlarged under their direction, had 
its authority supported by a divine attestation. 
For, during the first constitution of the Hebrew 
polity, both priests and prophets were supported 
by divine assistances hi discharge of their re¬ 
spective functions. The prophets (S'>j|>03 from 
inspiravit,) derive their very name, as well 

f Joseph, contra Apion. 1. 8. 
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as tlu^ir character, from divine inspiration. Nor 
were the priests without corresponding gifts. 
Among them, also, the divine afflatus long re¬ 
sided. The oracle of Urim, for many an age, 
spoke out of Aaron’s jewelled breast-plate. 
The very air of the tabernacle was divine,—its 
curtains echoed to young Samuel’s ears the 
tones of an unearthly voice, and shook in the 
frequent breezes of celestial inspiration. In the 
secret of a sanctuary thus filled with God’s 
immediate presence, were deposited the heaveti- 
descended volumes, and guarded with the in¬ 
violable watch of priest and prophet, who must 
nave felt it as their highest privilege, that ‘ unto 
them were committed the oracles of God.’ 
When the Levites were first invested with this 
sacred charge, they were commanded to deposit 
the book of the law in the most holy recess of 
the tabernacle, in the side of the ark of the 
covenant, under the shadow of the cherubim’s 
wings, and the eye of Him who dwelt between 
them, (Deut. xxxi. —26.) The admission of 

a volume into the ark, over which the glory of 
God’s presence was enthroned, seems to have 
been the external sign that ratified its admission 
into the Canon,* of which the truth of God’s 
testimony was the seal. There are two very re¬ 
markable incidents, to this effect, recorded in the 
sacred history. When Joshua, before his death, 
assembled all the tribes at Shechern, and laid 
on them his dying charge to be faithful to their 
God, it is said, (Josh. xxiv. 25, 26.) ‘ So Joshua 
made a covenant with the people that day, and 
set them a statute and an ordinance ; and Joshua 
wrote these words in the book of the law of 
God.’ Many ages afterwards, in consequence 
of the transaction between Jehovah and his 
chosen people bj' which the government of 
divinely commissioned judges was exchang(;d 
for that of hereditary inonarchs, Samuel, the 
seer, proceeded in a similar form ; and ‘ having 
told the people the manner of the kingdom, he 
wrote it in a book, and laid it up before the 
Lord,’ (1 Sam. x. 25.) It has been supposed 
by many learned and ingenious roen,f that 
these passages are direct accounts of the ad¬ 
mission of the two books of Josiiua and Judges 
into the ancient Canon,—the former narrat¬ 
ing the fulfilment of God’s * covenant with 
Abraham, and his oath unto Isaac,’ by the in¬ 
troduction of their descendants into the posses¬ 
sion of the land where they had been strangers, 
—the latter containing the history of Israel’s 
alternate rebellion and repentance, calamity 
and deliverance, under the theocracy adminis¬ 
tered by the extraordinaiy judges. Whether 
the narrative will admit of being so understood 
or not, it sufficiently elucidates the manner in i 


*.Henr. Majus. de Scripture, Diss. II. 
libris canon, in area fwderis, reoonditis.' 
t Bp. Clayton’* Vindication, 1. 2. 
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which formal additions were made to the code 
of revelation during the miraculous age of the 
Hebrew theocracy. 


MADAGASCAR; 

A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS TO THAT ISEANO; 

raKSKNTKn to THK UKITKO MISSIONAKY rUAVKR MEETINO 

Hold ill OrKBt Oeorffx Stroot Cha|i)*l, I.ivorpool, oh Moudav 
Eroning, Jiinu 4, IR'IR 

Bv xiiE Rev. Wij.i.iam Bevan, 

Minister of Newington Chapel, Liiverpool. 

Mada(;ascar is an island in the Indian ocean, distant 
120 miles from the eastem coast of Africa ; from wliicli 
it is separated by tlie strait of Mozambique. Ii, lies 
l)etween tlie 43d and 51st degrees of longitude, east* 
from tlie meridian of (Treenwicli, and the 12tli and 
26th degrees of south latitude; extending, in length, 
from north-east to .soutli-west, about 000 miles, and 
varying in breadth from 200 to .‘iOO miles. 

Umler the name of Sarandib, it was known to the 
Persians and Arabs; but of its history little infornm- 
tion can be obtained, until tiie time at wliicli it was 
brouglit under tile notice of Europeans, by the visit of 
Lawrence Alineyda, a.d. 1506. 

The face of the country presents all the diversified 
scenery that is tbuiul among mountains, valleys, and 
plains, interspersed with Jukes, marshes, and woods. 
From the cliain of mountains passing tlirough tlie en¬ 
tire length of the island, numerous rivers flow to tlie 
ocean, sometimes fulling in grand cascades from over¬ 
hanging cliffs, at otliers gently winding their way 
through extended levels, fertilizing tlie soil. I’recioiis 
metals and stones are found in abiiiidaiice. Vahialile 
limber grows in the forests, and is surrounded l>y para¬ 
site plants and aromatic slirubs. Tlie sugar-cane, 
spices, and rice, flourish luxuriantly. Tlie cpiaiiiity of 
arable land is estimated at 200,(i00,()00 acres, over 
wliich cattle, game, and poultry are now scatteied. 
Tile marshes contain a considerable collection of stag¬ 
nant water, wliich, with the incessant rains that fall 
between December and March, under a tropical sun, 
render the climate very unhealthy to strangers. 

Tlie natives, who are tall and well-made, vary in the 
hue of their skin from the olive to the black : sonit; oi • 
them having long straight hair, and others the woolly 
hair which distinguishes the negro race. The popu¬ 
lation has been currently reckoned at about 4,(100,(10(1. 
The people are divided into 28 tribes, dwelling in dis¬ 
tinct provinces, under tlicir separate princes or cliiels. 
The supremacy of the line of Kaiuini is acknowledged, 
to which sovereign privileges liave ever belonged. At 
one time this line ceased, but it was restored in tlie 
year 1776, in the person of an heir by the female side. 
Under this race of potentates, inferior rulers rank, us 
Rohandriaiis, or princes; Voadziri, or lords of dis¬ 
tricts; and Lohavohits, or chiefs of villages. 

The language of tlie Madagasses is copious and 
euphonic, and, in its present state, contains many de¬ 
rivative compounds. In one of tlie southern provinces, 
it has been written in the Arabic character,* wJiere 
some few historic records have been found ; but, with 
this exception, it does not appear to have been re¬ 
duced to systematic forms, uiiUl the Loudon Mission¬ 
ary Society appointed an agent to tliis island. 

• The Ovah language is, we understand, wriUen in tlie 
Arabic character; but it is difficult to determine the uilgin 
of this powerful tribe,—whether they are of Indian, Ara¬ 
bian, or Tartar descent.—£n. 
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The people are intelligent, and disposed to industry. 
In some of the towns, innnulhctures are carried on in 
metals, wood, wicker-work,—in weaving, rope-tiiaking, 
and potU-ries. In tlie capital of the kingdom of Ova, 
silk cloth, silver work, baskets, and fine mats are made 
in considerable quantity, with nmoli ingenuity, neat¬ 
ness, and Ix-Buty. The literati and physicians belong 
to the class of (.Imbiasses. Several arts f>f civilization 
were introduced by the Arabs, who conqnen’d the island 
about 400 years since, and many of whom are still resi¬ 
dent in the interior. 

The Madagasses believe in a Supreme Being, whom 
they call Zangahara. They look up to him as the only 
true Deity; the ('ireator. Preserver, and Governor of 
the universe ; of whom they never speak but with the 
most profound reverence and solemnity. They regard 
him as so infmilely exailed that he does not descend to 
a familiarity with the atb)|rs of men. These he has 
di’legated to the charge of four subordinate rulers, de¬ 
nominated the Lonls of the North, the South, the East, 
the West, one of whom dispenses the plagues and mi¬ 
series under which man suffers, while the oilier three 
€, distribute the Ix'iiefits he enjoys. Their intiueiice w’ith 
the Supreme Huler is great; and they are the only 
mediators by whom his earthly creatures can have ac¬ 
cess to him. Each family has its tutelar angel, and 
l)y him the worship of itsmembe.rs is presented to these 
four lords. 'I’he people have no temph's ; but sacred 
places and holy stones are found thi-oughoiit the whole 
country. They pray to Zungahara on ail occasions of 
inten^st or emergency,—ns when crossing a river,— 
when labouring under affliction,—when engaging in 
any great enterprise,—or wlu-n ciiltivaiing the soil. 
.Tlu‘y anticipate a future state of retribulioii. in which 
the s<mls of all good men will possess perfect and end¬ 
less felicity, ill the presence of the Divinity ; and wjicre 
the souls of had men shall be delivered to the evil 
spirit, to he punished, in torment, aecordiiig to the na¬ 
ture and extent of llu-ir crimes. Tliis spirit—Aiig-ga- 
tyr—is the author of all evil ; lie appears in difi'erent 
forms of men and beasts, and is invested with a tre¬ 
mendous power of iiiHictiiig, on the guilty, merite<l 
wrath. Some traces of Judaism arc in exisleiice among 
the Mudago.sses ; tliey ohsi'rve the new moon,— they 
pri seiit driiik-oUeriiigs, and the first-fruits of the har¬ 
vest.—and iJiey celelirale, with niueli ceremony, be¬ 
tween tlie "ill and 8th year of chihlliood, the rite of 
clrcumcisuui. Tliey practice polygamy,—put to death 
cliildren Imuii on days accounted unlucky,—and adopt, 
ill <-ertliiii cnsi's of trial, the ordeal of poison. 

Since tlie time of Lawrence AInieyda. the Portu¬ 
guese adve-iiturer. by whom a comniuiiication was open¬ 
ed to Eiirojieiiiis witli the island, in consequence of his 
<.isiliii tlie year lijOd, it has been several limes at- 
lempted to settle eolonies, or reduce it by force, lii 
iliese priijects the I’leiich have had the jiriiicipal share. 
The first endeavour was made in the reigns of Louis 
XIIJ. and XIV. ; and a footing W'as secured and 
maiiitniiied at Fort Dauphin from lG42io 1657. Dur¬ 
ing tills period, the atrocious traffic in himian flesh was 
comiiieiiced with the Mauritius, tlien in tlie. hands of 
the Dutch, by the perfiiiy of the colonists, who betray- 
cfl the iniioceiit lalxiurers engaged for the erection of 
the fork 

La Case, a French officer,-was so successful in his 
engagements with the aborigines, that they called 
liiiii, Deaan Pous, after a chiet formerly renowned for 
deeds tif war, as the conqueror of the whole island. 
The jealousy of the governor-was excited against La 
Case; who, in retaliation, took the command of the 
forces of Deaan Ruscitat, a powerful prince, wliose 
diiiighler be married. The aged father died, hut this 
oflicer refused the sovereignty, which, with its titles and 
iionouiK. reverted to his wife, and he was her first sub¬ 
ject His previous conduct to the chiefs and iieigb- 
Ixuiring people gave him a firm hold of their estf'em. 
which, by his priiflence and intelligence, he coiitiniird 


to enjoy. The governor offered a reward for his cap¬ 
ture, which fired the Madagasses with indignation, and 
they refused to supply the French with provisions. Fa¬ 
mine and the endemic fever speedily reduced the gar¬ 
rison to 80 men. A peace was soon concluded, but it 
was of brief duration ; and. in the year 1672, the fo¬ 
reigners were expelled. Subsequent attempts have 
been made to recover the position then lost, but with 
no effect. 

The first colonists took with them a company of Ro¬ 
mish ecclesiastics, at the head of whom was Father 
Sleplien ; hut their intemperate zeal deprived them of 
the influence which might otherwise have been gained 
Not content with the permission to preach and convert 
the people, this zealot insisted upon the repudiation of 
all the wive.s, save one, belonging to Deaan Maiiang, 
the cliief of Maiidrarey. The prince, an intelligent 
and powerful man, demurred and reniuiislrated ; upon 
which tlie jiriest tlireatened to take from him the wives 
of his youth, by the arms of the French soldiery. The 
females, without allowing time for assent or refusal, 
rushed iijxin the missionary, and were prevented execut¬ 
ing summary vengeance, only by the timely interven¬ 
tion of Maiiang. I'o escape further molestation, tlie 
chief, with his family, removed about 70 or 80 miles 
into tlie country. Father Stephen followed, but was 
entreated to desist from his intention of coercing the 
people into the usages of aliens, and the teni’ts of the 
Papal church. He <-ondesceiided not to a reply,--but, 
tearing the sacred handages and amulets from the per¬ 
son of Maiiang, threw them into the flames, and de¬ 
clared war against tlie, whole nation. The people, in. 
stantaneoiisly rose, terminated tlie intolerance of the 
bigot in death, and, in turn, proclaimed their resolve to 
exterminate his associates. “ Our yoke,” says L’Alibe 
Rochoii, “ was become odious and insupportable. His¬ 
torians. for the honour of civilizeil nations, should bury 
in oblivion the afflicting narratives of tlie atrocities 
practised on tliese people ; whom we are pleased to call 
barbarous, treacherous, anil deceitful, because they 
have, revolted against European adventurers, wliosc 
least crime is that of violating the sacred rites of hos¬ 
pitality. 

'I’lioiigli a connexion was maintained between tlie 
colonists of Mauritius and tlie Madagasses, in tho 
abominDt.ion of the slave trade, there does not appear 
to have been any other effort iiseil to introduee the 
gospel .nmong them, until the. London Missionary So- 
cii'ty undertook the work. * 

'The Mauritius was taken from the French in 1810, 
and was by them ceded to the British in 1814. In that 
year, the Directors of the Missionary Sociiay establisti- 
ed a station there, under the cliarge of the Rev. Mr 
Le Briiii. In the year 1817, coniiiiunications from his 
F.xcelleiicy Governor Farqiihar induced tlieni to set k 
an ejitrance to Madagascar, especially as two brothers 
of one of the chiefs had enjoyed the tuition of Mr Le 
Brim. Accordingly, in February 1818, the Rev.s. Tlio- 
nms Bevaii. and David Jones, proceeiled to open the 
sphere of labour. From Mauritius they went in Au¬ 
gust to the island, and landed at Tamatave,* where they 
were well received. They soon collecteil a scliixil of 
ten children from among the principal families. As 
the unhealthy season ajrproached, they retired to tlie 
adjacent colony, whence they shortly returned. In 
the course of a few montlis, the mission sustained a 
severe loss by the death of Mrs Jones, in December, 
and of Mr and Mrs Bevan, in the succeeding January 
and February. Under these accumulated sorrows,4he 
mind of the bereaved and solitary survivor was greatly 
supported. His health, however, compelled him to 
withdraw; but in Uie month of August, 1820, he re¬ 
sumed his station. At this time, Uie Directors ap¬ 
pointed the Rev. Mr Griffiths to co-operate with him. 

• A hay on the eartein mast of Madagasrnr, in S. lot. 
JH* Iff, and E. long. 4!l" J;'—F,n. 
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The matiuscripts of the Catholic priests and govern- 
ment-agents coming into the hands of the missionary, 
furnished the means of gaining considerable acquaint¬ 
ance with the habits and language of the M8dagBS>>€'S. 

Notwithstanding former treaties, the slave-trade was 
carried on to a pmdigious extent; for the total extinc¬ 
tion of wliich, the governor of the Mauritius despatch¬ 
ed James Hastie, Esq., on a commission to Kaduma, 
king of Ova. With the full approbation of his excel¬ 
lency, Mr Jones accompanied that gentleman to court, 
and "was introduced as Mr Haslie’s partic\ilar friend. 
The object of the mission l)eing explained, Radama 
expressed not only his satisfaction, but his desire that it 
should be encouraged, pix)viilcd that a nunilier of arti¬ 
sans should be connected with it, and wrote to the Di- 
rectoi-s upon the subject in the following terms:— 

“ Uada'.ma, King of Madagn-senr, to the Missionary 
Society, usually called the London Missionary 
Society ;— 

“ Oentckmen, 

“ WHEN the treaty was concluded be¬ 
tween mo atid Gener.al Fnrquhar, wliich has for its objeci 
tlic cessalinn of the exportation of slaves from the island of 
Madagascar, the missionary, Mr David Jones, a<'compa- 
nied the commissioner from the Brilish Government, and 
ariived at Tnnanarivo, the capital of my kingdom, with 
the intention of paring me a visit, to solicit from me leave 
to settle, with other missionarie.s, in n>y dominions. Hav- 
iiiC informed myself of his jrrofession and mission, I ac¬ 
quiesced with much |>leasure in his request. Mr Jones, 
j'our missionary, having satisfied me that those setit out hy 
your Society have no other objeet than to enlighten the 
people by persuasion and conviction, and to discover to 
them the means of becoming happy by evangiilizing and 
civilizing tliem after the manner of European nations, 
and tills not by force, contrary to the light of their unilcr- 
standings; therefore. Gentlemen, I reqiu'sl you to send 
mo, if ronveiiicnt, as many missionaries as you may deem 
proper, with tlicir familie.s, if they desire it, provided you 
send skilful arlizatis, to make my people workmen as well 
as good Christians. 

“ I avail myself of this opportunity, Gentlemen, to pro¬ 
mise ail the pruleetiun, the safely, the respect, and tlie Iran- 
«|C'IIily whicJi missionaries may require from my subjects. 
The missiejiaries who are most particularly Wanted at pre¬ 
sent, are persons whe are able lo instruct my people in the 
Cliristian religion, anil in various trades, such as weaving, 
carpentering, gardening, &e. 

“ I shall expect, Gentlemen, from you a satisfactory 
answer by an early opportunity. 

“ Arcept, Gentlemen, the assurances of niy esteem and 
affection, 

‘ llAnA'ntA.” 

In consequence of the treaty to which this letter re¬ 
fers, the Princes Ralaffe and Endrien Semisate, bro- 
thers-in-Iaw of the king, proceeded with Mr Hastie to 
the Mauritius. Endrien Semisate returned with Mr 
Griffiths; when Ratnffe, prime minister of Ova, em¬ 
barked for this country, and was jiresent at the Mis¬ 
sionary Anniversary in I.A)ndoii in the year 1821. Tea 
native youths accompanied him, and were placed under 
a course of education. 

At tills period the mission wore a favourable aspect j 
Mr .Tones had committed to his charge 16 pupils, three 
of them of the royal family,—one, tlie heir to the crown, 
and the rest ofjioble extraction. 

Ill compliance with the king’s request, Messrs Can- 
ham, Chick, Brooks, and Rowland, artizans, were ap¬ 
pointed to accompany the Rev. Mr Jefl’rys to the 
island. They arrived at Tamatove in the month of 
May 1822, and proceeded to Tananarivo with Mr 
Hastie. j hey were welcomed by the missionaries; 
and received with much honour by the English officers. 
Prince Rataffe, and the local authorities. 

proposition of the English commissioner, 
the schools were publicly examined in tlie presence of 
his majesty. They included 85 children, whose pro¬ 


gress was such, that, in 1823, some of them had liegun 
to tninslate catechisms, and others to form school les¬ 
sons in their own tongue, by which they instructed their 
jiiniots. 

Mr Jeffrys removed, in 1824. to a poptilous district 
surrounding the village of Ainbatoiiiiiaiiga, about 20 
miles from the capital ; and the sphere of nii.ssioniiry 
influence was otlierwise extended. Fresh seminaries 
were opened.—those in Tnnanarivo were, by desire of 
the king, united in “ The Royal College and the 
youths under instruction bad increased to 1200. Crowd¬ 
ed auditories were collected in the villages where these 
establishments stood, and regular services were ap¬ 
pointed every Lord’s day. under the licence of Radama. 
The translation of the scriptures, both of the OUl and 
New Testaments, proceeded also with considerable 
rapidity. 

During this year, the pupils left under the care of 
tlte directors, by Prince Rataffe, having enjoyed the 
advantages of the British and J'oreign School, were 
placed w'ith suitahle masters, to learn the trades assign- 
ed them. Five were sent to Manchester, under the 
superintendence of Dr Cliiiiie. Drinuve, one of this 
number, after a short illness, was removed by deatlb 
leaving evidence of his interest in the blood of atone¬ 
ment, and of ineetness for the inheritance of the sancti¬ 
fied. Towards the close of the year, another of this 
interesting Ijand made puhlic profession of faith in 
Christ, and received the ordinance of baptism. 

The schools in the island became enlarged, in 1825, 
to the number of 23, and the scholars to that of 2000i 
The approbation of the king and the people with the 
lalxiurs of the teachers, and the progress of tlic chil¬ 
dren, was most cordially expressed. On one ot^casion, 
Radama said to his generals, “ What gooil return caft 
we make to these kind people, who arc so concerned 
about the welfare of our nation and country?” 

Mr Jeffrys was now compelled hy illness to rcliii- 
qiiish his labours. He was on his passage lo the Mau¬ 
ritius when he ceased from labour and entered into 
rest. The mission sustained a further loss by the death 
of James Hastie, Esq. He was a zealous promotm- of 
every means of civilization, and was greatly esteemed 
for his personal kindness lo the missionaries, in con¬ 
nexion with tlie constant and sincere supj'ortof the ob¬ 
jects they contrmplaUuL He departed tins Life on tlie 
18th of October 1826. 

At the next antiiial examination of the schools, a 
society in aid of their funds was formed, enjoying the 
patronage of Radama, called " The Madagasr-ur Mi.s- 
sionary School Society.” A public library was also 
nuiideil in Tananarivo. The place of Mr Jeffrys was 
supplied by the Rev. Mr Jones; and tlic llev. J. J. 
Freeman, of Kidderminster, having devoted himsi^f 
to foreign service, was appointed to Madagascar, where 
he arrived in the close ot the year 1827. 

In the succeeding year, the whole of the translation 
of the scriptures, with the exception of a few difficrull 
portions of the Old Testament, was prepared for final 
revision. At the Annual Convocation of the School 
Society there were reported 38 establishments, 2309 
scholars: 909 had left the iiistituliun, and 111 had be¬ 
come teachers. Shortly aflerwanls, the schools were 
augmented in number to more tlian 90. The mission¬ 
ary deputation, consisting of the Rev. Daniel Tyerman 
and George Bennet, Esq., now visited the island; 
when the former, after a short attack of disease, was 
iumiiioned from earth to lieaven. Wliile the iriends of 
,he mission were engaged in the perfonnuiice of the 
'iineral rites, tidings came of the death of Radama.* 
The queen, his successor, exiiorted the missionaries to 
■epose tlie fullest confidence in her, and subsequently 
sassiired them of her favour and protection in an uil- 
horitative document. 


He died on the tith of July, 1828.—E»,. 
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Throu{{liout the whole of 1829, the affairs of the 
mission wore nn aspect darker than in any other pre> 
vions stage of its process superstition and folly reign¬ 
ed triumpliant in the kingdom. In the year ensuing, 
the only enlightened part of the officers, the young 
men, gradually lost their influence; the old judges 
restoring all their former prejudices and practices. 
Twelve, of the principal men were compelled to drink 
the Tangena, but escaped with their lives. Andria- 
mihajii alone adtiered to the plans of Radama ; others, 
wJio were friendly to them, perished; and, had he died 
by the ordeal, all hope would have been lost Hun¬ 
dreds and thousands were c«it off in this murderous 
trial. The qjieen herself was said to be “ foolish,” and 
was removed from the capital. Intestine ccjmmotions 
arose, and Ova was threatened with all the calamities 
that overspread thp scene of war. 

Some indications of success in the advancing know¬ 
ledge, faith, piety, and seal of those who had given 
themselves to the Lord, relieved the gloom ; and a de¬ 
gree of toleration promised a return of pence and pro¬ 
sperity. In llie year 1832, Mr .Tones, then in England, 
reeeive<l a letter from her majesty the queen, expres¬ 
sive of her desire to live in peace, and declaring posi¬ 
tively that the slave trade should not be renew<-d in all 
her dominions. He had communications from some of 
his Mailngnssey friends,—from civil and military offi¬ 
cers, whicii revived his hopes. Political agitation 
linving subsided, general tranauillity prevailed. 

Tills state, of things lastetltill 1834,. during wiiich in¬ 
terval, the work had made “a marked.steady, and en¬ 
couraging progress but it was destined to a fearful 
reverse. The queen and the government convened a 
iiiibiic Kabary, in March, 1835, which was ushered in 
with a tremendous fire of cannon, to impress the people 
with the terror of their arbitrary authority. A decree 
was issued, by wliicli every Christian ordinance was 
solemnly and peremptorily forbidden. The disciples of 
the Lord .lesiis Christ were mulcted in heavy fines and 
degraded in rank. The invocation of the Saviour’s 
name was prohibited; and the reading of the Bible, or 
even the recollection of evangelical instructions. sut»- 
jf'Cted the offender to death.—his property to confisca¬ 
tion,—and Ids wife and children to abject and merciless 
vBs.snlnge. Many wlio liad a good hope in Christ, re¬ 
mained in their steadfastness, when their pastors, in 
niiguish of spirit, were compelled to retire. The queen, 
in the course of tlie year 1837, tieclined the residence 
of a British envoy at lier court, and the intercourse be¬ 
tween the two governments became increasingly un¬ 
satisfactory. She deputed six of her officers, however, 
on an embassy to London, to express her friendly dis- 
])osition towards the king and the commerce of Eng- 
itnd. Adelaide, now queen-dowager, availed herself 
of an opportunity of addressing the ambassadors on the 
opposition that had Iieen offered to the faith of the 
gospel, and said, “ Tell the queen of MadaMScar, 
from me, that she can do nothing so beneficial for her 
country as to receive the Christian religion.” 

The most afliictive accounts were soon received from 
the scene of trial. It had been determined to extirpate 
l)oth the sabtts, and the supporters of the policy of Ra- 
d.'iinn. To give effect to these resolutions, -10,000 
men were murdered in one afternoon, 50 venerable 
chieftains were crucified, and their wives, refusing to 
submit to slavery, were speared upon the spot. Among 
those who have left an illustrious name, Kafaravavy, an 
early female convert, stands foremost. From the time 
of her consecration to God, about seven years ago. sim 
gave increasingly decided evidenoes^ff gmwth in grace. 
She stood in the evil day, faithful in (be face of a 
persecution, which found her first in the long roll of the* 
proscribed. 8lie replied to tlie menaces ot her adver¬ 
saries, " I am ready and prepared to>die for Jestis, if 
such Ikj the will of God.” She prayed in her fettera,— 
preached Chri^ and Him crucified in the court of judi¬ 
cature,—^testified of the faith in the way to execution. 


and adhered to the hope of her calling in the article of 
death. At lengtli tlie spear transfixed her body, pour¬ 
ing forth the first Madagassey martyr’s blood, U[>on a 
aoil soon to be saturated with others’ gore. ‘ Precious 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints — 
‘ The memory of the just is blessed.’ The tragedy, so 
awfully commenced, has been consummated with terri¬ 
ble vengeance. ‘ The glory is departed’ from the 
shore once bright with promise, awaiting the mandate 
of Him, who is jealous of tlie honour of his gospel and 
his name, to return. 

“ Ye hills of Madagascar 
Have heard the sacred sigh 

Of many a pious asker 
Of blessings from on high ! 

Amidst your forest-mazes. 

Where spies might not intrude, 

The chorus of their praises 
Hath cheered your solitude. 

The moon-lit congregation 

Hath breathed the fervent prayer, 

And heard of Christ’s salvation, 

And sung his glories there. 

There, God’s own book perusing. 

Some holy pilgrims trod ; 

And, wrapt in heavenly niu.sing, 

Held fellowship with God. 

Farewell, this blest seclusion ! 

The wolf the fold hath spied; 

And now, in wild confusion, 

The flock is scattered wide. 

In rriiei bondage, groaning 
Bcneatb th’ oppressor’s rod ; 

Yel heav’ii will hear their moaning. 

Their record is with God. 

The blood of thy first martyr 
Is purple on thy plain. 

But blest was her departure. 

And death to her was gain; 

Her spirit rests in glory 
Beyond the reach of foes; 

And earth shall hear tlie story 
Of her triumphant dose ! 

The Christian world shall waken 
From lethargy profound: 

The powers of darkness, shaken. 

Shall totter to the ground : 

And thine enslaved condition, 

Dark isle of Afric’s sea 1 

Shull raise one loud petition. 

Till God shall set thee free. 

Oh ! be thy sons forgiven 
Their blind and cruel deeds; 

Although this blood, with heaven 
For vengeance justly pleads. 

May Christ’s own blood bedew thee 
And wash thy stains away ! 

And Christ’s own Spirit, through ttieo 
Diffuse the light of day !”* 

Brethren .'—the prayer of the slaughtered Madogas- 
ses has arisen from tiie field of their massacre,—ana tiie 
entreaty of the exiled and weeping pastors is borne 
across the mighty waters from the place of their baiiisli- 
ment: “ We oeseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake, and for the love of the Spirit, that ye 
strive together with us in your prayers to God fur us; 
that we may be delivered from tliem that do not be¬ 
lieve,—and tliat our service may be accepted of the 
saints, tliat we may return to them with joy by the will 
of God, and may with them be refreshed. Amen.” 
Let us leant submission before Him who maketh the 
clouds of mystery tlie dust of his feet, and ground whose 
torone, established in righteousness, is gatliered the 
thick darkness of inscrutable sovereignty. Let us 
encompass the altar, and direct our cry to Him: 

* Awgke! awake! O arm of the Lord, as in tlie au- 

• James Montgomery. 
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rifnt days‘ Gird tljy sword upon thy tliigh, O most 
Mighty! with thy glory and tliy mwesty; and in thy 
majrsty ride prosperously, because of truth, and meek¬ 
ness, and righteousness, and thy right hsuid shall teach 
thee terrible things.' ‘ Associate yourselves, O ye 
people, and ye shall be l>roken in pieces; gird your¬ 
selves, and ye shall be broken in pieces: give ear, all 
ye of the far country j take counsel together, and it 
shall come to nought; speak the word, and it shall not 
stand ‘ For Jehovah brin^th the counsel of tlie hea¬ 
then to nought; He maketn the devices of the people 
of none effect.' He shall yet call to that island, defiled 
with the undried blood of the slain: ‘ Arise! shine! 
for tliy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
tipon thee‘ Thou wast forsaken and bated, and no 
man went through thee ; I will make thee an eternal 
excellency,—a joy of many generations.* 

J lieur<l a voice from heaven, saying, ‘Be still, and 
know tliat I am God; I will be exalted among the 
heathen, I will be exalted in the earth.' We wait for 
thy salvation, we bow our heads and worship thee, thou 
rigiite«ius .Judge 1 ‘ Even so. Father 1 for so it seemeth 
good in thy sight.’ Amen. ^ 


THE DIVINE WILL. AND THE EVIL OF RE¬ 
SISTING IT. 

(Kroiii Barrow's SiTmon on ** Siibmissiion to the Divine 

Do we reject the will that would save us, and adhere 
to a will that would ruin iis ; a foolish and a senseless 
will, which, slighting tlie immeiisti treasures of heaven, 
the unfading glories of God’s kingdom, the ineffable 
joys of eternity, doth catch at specious nothings, doth 
pursue mischievous triHes ; a shadow of l>ase profit, 
a smoke of vain honour, a dash of sordid pleasure ; 
which passetii away like ' the mirth of fools,’ or * the 
crackling of thorns,’ leaving only soot, black and bit¬ 
ter, beliiiid it.^ 

But at least ere we do thus, let us consider whose will 
it is that requiretli our compliance. 

It is the will of him, whose will did found the earth, 
and rear the heaven ; wliose will sustaineth all things 
ill their existence and operation ; wliose will is the 
great law of the world, which universal nature in all its 
iiioiions doth observe; which reigueUi in heaven, the 
blessed spirits adoring it; wiiich swayeth in hell itself, 
the cursed fiends trembling at it: and shall we alone 
(we pitiful worms crawling on earth) presume to mur¬ 
mur, or dare to kick against it ? 

It is till' will of onr Maker, who, together with all 
our otlier faculties, did create and colder on us Uie very 
power of willing: and sliall we turn tiie work of his 
Iniiids, the gift of his liounty, against him ? 

It is the will of our Preserver, who, together with all 
that we are or have, continimlly doth uphold our very 
will itself; so that without employing any positive 
force, merely by letting us fell out of his baud, be can 
send us and it back to nothing: and shall our will clash 
with tliat, on wliicb it so wholly dependeth •, without 
wliich it cannot subsist one moment, or move one step 
forward in action ? 

It is the will of our sovereign Lord, who, upon 
various indisputable accounts, hath a just right to govern 
us, and ail absolute power to dispose of us: ought we 
niit therefore to say witli old Eli, ‘ It is the Lord, let 
him do to me as it seemeth good to him ?* Is it not 
extreme iniquity, is it not monstrous arrogance for us, 
in derogation to his will, to pretend giving law, or pick¬ 
ing a station to ourselves ? Do we not manifestly incur 
high trea.son against the King of heaven, by so invad¬ 
ing his office, usurping his authority, snatching liis 
sceptre into bur hands, and setting our wills in his 
throne ? 

It is the will of our Jtulge, from who% mouth our 
doom must proceed, awarding lile or ijeath, w£al or wo 


uuto us: and what sentence can we expect, what favour 
can we pretend to, if we presumptuously shall offend, 
oppose that will, which is the supreme rule of justice 
and sole fountain of mercy ? 

It is tile will of our Redeemer, who hath bouglit us 
with an inestimable price, and with Infinite pains hath 
rescued us from miserable captivity under most bar- 
bannis enemies, that obeying his will we miglit com¬ 
mand our own, and serving him we might enjoy perfect 
freedom: and shall we, declining his call and conduct 
out of that unhappy state, bereave him of hi.s purchase,^ 
frustrate his undertakings, and forfeit to ourselves the' 
benefit of so great redemption ? 

It is the will of onr best Friend ; wholoveth us much 
better than we do love ourselves; wlio is concerned 
for our welfare, as his own dearest interest, and greatly 
delighteth therein; who, by innumerable experiiiieiits, 
hatli demonstrated an excess of kindness to ns : wlio in 
all his dealings with us purely doth aim at our good, 
never charging any duty on us, or di.spensing any ev<>iit 
to us so much with intent to exercise his power over 
us, as to express his goodness towards us; wlio never 
‘ doth afflict or grieve us’ more against onr will, tlinii 
against his own desire; never indeed but wiieii good¬ 
ness itself calleth for it, and even mercy doth urge 
thereto ; to whom we are much obliged, that he voiicli- 
safeth to govern and guide us, our service being alto- 
ether unprofitable toTiini, bis govrniane.e exceedingly 
eiieficial to us: and doth not such a will deserve re¬ 
gard ; may it not demand compliance from iis ? To 
neglect or iiitHnge it, what is it? is it nut palpable 
folly, is it not foul disingenuity, is it not detestable in-' 
gratitude ? 

t$o doth every relation of God recommend his will to 
us; and each of iiis attributes doth no less: fur 

It is the will of him who is must holy, or whose will 
is essential rectitude: how then ciui we thwart it, 
without Iieing stained with the guilt, and wounded 
with a sense of great irregularity and iniquity ? 

It is the will of him. who is perfectly just; who 
therefore cannot hut assert his own righteous will, and 
avenge the violation thereof: is it then advisable to 
drive him to that point by wilful provocation ; or to run 
upon the edge of iiecc-ssai’y severity? 

It is the will of him, who is infinitely wise ; who 
therefore doth infallibly know what is best for ii.s, wliat 
doth most befit our capacities and circuiiistaiiccs ; wlint 
in the final result will conduce to our greatest advan¬ 
tage and comfort: shall we then prefer the dreams of 
our vain mind before the oracles of his wisdom ? shall 
we, forsaking the direction of his unerring will, follow 
the impulse of our giddy humour ? 

It is tlie will of him, who is immensely good and be-' 
nigii; wliose will therefore can be no other than gm>d- 
will to uswho can mean nothing thereby but to de¬ 
rive bounty and mercy on us : can we then fail of doing 
well, if we put ourselves entirely into his hands ? an* 
we not our own greatest enemies, in withstanding his 
gracious intentions? 

It is, finally, the will of him, who is uncontrollably 
powerful; whose will ttierefore must prevail one. way or 
otlier; eitlier with our will or a|minst it, eitlier so os to 
bow and satisfy us, or so as to iireak and piagiie us: 
for, *My counsel, saitli he, ‘shall stand, iiiid 1 will ilo 
all my pleasure.’ As to his dispensations, we may fret, 
we may wail, we may bark at them; but we cannot 
alter or avoid them: sooner may we by our moans check 
tlic tides, or by our cries stop the sun in his career, tlian 
divert the current of affairs, or change the state of 
things established by God’s high decree: what he 
iayeth on, no band can remove; what he hath destiii- 
ed, no power can reverse: our anger therefore will be 
ineffectual, our impatience will have no otlier fruit 
than to aggravate our guilt and augment our grief. 

As to tits commands, we may ' lift up ourselves against 
them,’ we may fight stoutly, we may in a sort prove con- 
qiicrors; bia it will be a miserable victory, the trophies 
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whereof stmll be enacted in hell, and stand upon the 
ruins of our happiness ; for, while we insult over abiiseti 
grace, we must fall under incensed justice: if (rod 
cannot fairly procure his will of us in way of due obe¬ 
dience, h«5 will surely execute his will upon us in way 
of righteous vengeance; if we do not surrender our 
will to the overtures of his goodness, we iiiii^t submit 
our backs to the strokes of his auger: he must n'ign 
over us, if not as over loyal suljJecLs to oe.r comfort, 
yet as over 8lui>horn rebels to o<ir c-onfiisioii; for this 
in tliat case will be our doom, and the last words (lod 
will deign to spend upon us, ‘ Tliose mine enemies, 
which would not that I should reign over them, bring 
them hither, and slay them before me.’ 


Thr. Harmony of the Various Prophecies relaliny to the 
Messiah, a proof of their Divine Oriyin. — And is this, 
too, casual,—that such a variety of productions as we 
And of this sort in the Kiblc, delivered in different ages, 
upon very ililferent occasions, should be so framed, as 
all to bear upon one great object, the last of a sncces- 
giod, or the chief of an nssoiiinent of events, to whicl* 
the images of eacti prediction arc adapted with such 
wonderful art, that every one of them hath passed in 
its turn for the accomplishment!’ Should you see the 
rays «if the sun reflected from a systiun of polished 
planes, and transmitted tlmnigh a variety of refractive 
surfaces, collt^^t at last in a burning point, and there, 
by (heir united action, melt down tlie stnbimrn metal 
which ri'sists the chemist’s furnace, would you refer the 
wonderful effect to chance, rather thun to .n,n exipiisite 
polish—to an accurate conformation and a,just an-ange- 
nieiit of the mirrors and the glass<'sV AVouhl yon not 
suppose that the skill of many artists Inul <‘oncnrred to 
execute the diftVrent parts of tlie machine, niiiler the 
direction of some, inaii of far superior knowledge, by 
wllom the properties of light and tlie laws of its rellec- 
tioiis and refractions were understood, and by whom tlie 
effect wiiicli yon inul seen produced was originally in¬ 
tended ? And can you suppose that it hath liappened 
without design or contrivance, that the rays of the 
proplietic light are concentrated in a single point to 
illuminate a single object?— Horsley. 

PAIIAULES lUOM THE GERMAN: 
TftAN’si.ATKD BY TiiK Kev. John MoKia.i, Mackenzie. 

THE DEATH OK AiniAMAM. 

When the days of Abraham, that man of God and hero 
iii4:lie faith, drew to an end, he laid himself upon his 
bed, old and ready to depart, and called unto him his 
children, and his children’s children. And they gather¬ 
ed themselves in a circle aninnd him. Then spake the 
old man with a tranquil countenance and said, “ Chil¬ 
dren, the God in whom I have believed now calls for 
me.” And he blessed tliem. But his children wept and 
said, “ Oh, tliat this hour might yet for this once pass 
away!" Then answered he, “ Not so, dear children. 
Have I walked as a child before Him ail the days of 
niy life, and shall I now, when he calls me, delay to go 
unto Him?" And wlien he had said this, he bowed 
his head and died. And the aspect of the dead man 
inns as that of one who slumbereth. 

Khummaciieii. 

tHE HOSE. 

“ It is a pity,” saiil aTouth to his father, " that the Rose, 
when her flowers arc faded, does not produce sweet 
fruit, and thus expl^ss her thanks to Nature, in the sum- 


f nier, for the beautiful season of her bloom in spring. 
Thou cal lest her the flower of innocence and joy : 
ought she not then to be the image of gratitude, also ?’’ 
“And does she not then offer all her loveliness,” re¬ 
plied the father, “ to beautify the spring, the darling 
child of nature? P'or the dews and the sunbeams 
which full upon her from above, docs she not render to 
the air lier delicate fragrance ? Born for the spring, 
she dies with it; and believe me, dear child, a delicate 
and unobtrusive gratitude is the must beautiful of nil. 
And how is it possible for innocence to be untlmiikfiil?’’ 

Juin. 

THE 01.1) AND THR YOUNG STAG. 

“ Say ii'it tlioii, AVhat is tin: cause that the former days 
were hcitor lliaii llicso ? for thou dost not inquire wisely 
uonccriiiiig this.”— Ecci.esjastes vii. 10. 

A Stag, whoso life had reached the term of a century, 
was one day saying to his grandchild, “ I can well re¬ 
member the time when men had not yet invented those 
instruments of fire and tluinder.” 

“ AVhat a happy time jnust that have been for those 
of our race,” said tiie young stag witli a sigh. 

“ Yon come to your conclusion too soon,” said the 
grandsire. '• The times were different, but not better. 
Men were then armed with bows and arrows, instead of 
the weapons of fire; and we were then quite as ill-fnted 
as now. ’ 

Lessing, 

Till’. AIARMOT AND THE ANTS. 

“ He tliat is gi'ecdy ef gain trouhlelh his own house.” 

“ You miserable ants!" said the marmot: “Is it worth 
while to toil the whole summer through, merely to ga- 
tlier so little? Ah! If you were to see my hoards!” 

Yet remember,’’ replied an ant, “ tliat if it is greater 
than thy need, it is also true that men search fbr thee 
under ground, empty thy treasury, and make tliy life 
the forfeit of tliy thievish avarice,” 

Ibid. 

MEUOPS. 

“ I have a question to put to you,” said a young eagle 
to a deep-thinking owl of great erudition ; “ They say 
that there is a bird called Merops, which, when it rises 
to the clouds, flies with its head turned downwards to 
the earth. Is that true ?” 

"Ah, no !” answered the owl; “it is one of the silly 
fabrications of man. But well might man himself be 
called a Merops, since he would only be too glad to 
fly to heaven, without losing sight of earth for a mo¬ 
ment.” 

Ibid.* 

» The fable to which l,essliig hero alludes is found in 
ASlian.de Nature Aniinalium, lib. i. cap. 49. Vol. i. p. M. 
ed. Gronov, The Merops of the ancients is our bee-eater; 
the Merops Apiaster of Linnouis. It abounds in the island 
of Gandic^ and is frequently caught in the following very 
cruel manner by the children of tliat island. They impato 
a cicala on a crooked pin, which is attached to a long string. 
The insect is then suffered to fly. The bee-eater pounces 
upon it, and Is hooked by the pin. For the natural history 
of the bee-eater, see Dietionimire des Sciences NatureUes,- 
art, Guepier,- 
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THE OBJECT OF THE CHRISTIAN ECONOMY, 
AND THE MEANS OF ITS ACCOMPLISHMENT: 

a Scnnon, 

By the Rev. John Brown, D.D., 

Minister of the United Secession Church, Brou/ihtnn-place, 
Edinburgh, and one of the Professors of Dicinity to 
the United Associate Synod, 

2 Cor. iv. 6.—“ For GoJ, who oommandeil tlio light to 
shirin out of darkness, h.ath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” 

Thk lioly scriptures are ofren treated, by tliose 
who prtifess to consider them a.s an autlientic 
record of communications from God, in a man¬ 
ner wh'ch would be Justly considered as disre¬ 
spectful, in reference to communications from a 
human superior or friend. In this remark I do 
not r«'fer to that utter neglect of the perusal of 
th(! sacred volume, or that habitual inattention 
in perusing it, by which so many, who acknow¬ 
ledge it.s divine original, arc characterized, and 
disgraced. I refer to the habit which prevails 
extensively among another and a better class of 
Christian professors,—men who really venerate 
and love the scriptures, and who regularly and 
devoutly peruse them, with an honest purpose of 
becoming wiser and better by their perusal,—the 
habit of interpreting them rather by the sound 
than by the sense,—of considering detached 
sentences, clauses, and phrases, without a refer¬ 
ence to the design of the sacred writer, as mani¬ 
fested by the connexion in which they are intro¬ 
duced,—and of resting satisfied with being able 
to attach to a pas.sage something like a meaning 
which accords with the general system of re¬ 
vealed truth, without being mucli concerned 
whether this be the precise meaning which the 
holy man, moved by the Divine Spirit, intended 
to convey. 

That such a mode of treating the holy scrip¬ 
tures is unbecoming, must be apparent on the 
slightest reflection. How would any of us rel¬ 
ish a similar treatment of a communication, on 
a subject which we deemed important, made by 
us to an inferior or a friend ? That it is hurtful 
to tlie best interests of those who indulge in it, 
must be equally obvious. Every passage of 
scripture has its own meaning, and is intended 
to produce its own effect; and it is only when 
1 understand its appropriate meaning that I can 
derive from it its appropriate influence. That 
such a mode of treating the holy scriptures is 
not uncommon, will be readily acknowledged 
by all who have turned their attention to the 
subject; though the extent in which it prevails, 
and the mischiefs which it produces, are, I be¬ 
lieve, very much underrated. 

The ordinary manner in which the passage, 
which I have chosen as my text, is explained, 
appears to me a very striking exempliheation of 
that method of interpretation to which the above 


remarks refer. These words arc, I apprehend, 
very generally considered as descriptive of the 
nature and origin of that most important of all 
mental revolutions which takes place, when a 
man,'’under* the influence of the Holy Spirit, is 
brought to understand and believe the truth in 
reference to God, as reveah'd in the person and 
work of .Jesus Christ; and taken by themselves 
without any reference to the design of the apos¬ 
tle’s discourse, of which they form a part, the 
words are very well fitted to describe that 
change, lint if wc look at the passage in its 
connexion, we must be persuaded that it refers 
not to the conversion of a sinner, and the means 
by which it is effected, but to the design of the 
apostolic ministry, and to the manner in which 
those who were invested with it were qualified 
for accomplishing that design. 

The greater part of this epistle is occupied 
in defending the authority and dignity of tiie 
apostolic office, with which Paul had been in¬ 
vested. This forms the great subject of dis¬ 
cussion from the 14th verse of the second chap¬ 
ter, down to the beginning of the seventh chap¬ 
ter. The apostle readily admits, that in them¬ 
selves ho and hi.s brethren were utterly unfit to 
fill the high office to which they had been called, 
and to attain the inappreciably important ob¬ 
jects for which it was intended. ‘ Wc are not 
sufficient to think any thing as of ourselves 
but he as distinctly asserts, that with the on- 
dow'tnents divinely furnished them, they were 
every way qualified for the discharge of the 
duties, and for the gaining the ends, of their holy 
vocation: ‘ Our sufficiency is of God.’ He 

then goes on, according to his manner, to ‘ mag¬ 
nify his officeand affer a most instructive 
compari.son and contrast between the ministry 
of Moses under the law, and the ministry of 
the apostles under the gosy)e!, he asserts that, 
if, notwithstanding these statements of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, there were men who remained 
ignorant of its meaning, and unacquainted witii# 
its salutary influence, the fault was to be im¬ 
puted not to the gospel, nor to their mode of 
stating it, but entirely to the depravity of these 
men’s own minds, strengthened in its operations 
by diabolical influences. ‘ Having received 
such a ministry,’—being thus divinely qualified 
for the discharge of its duties,—‘ wc faint not,’ 
we shrink not from the difficulties or dangers 
connected with their discharge; we attempt not 
to screen ourselves by a mutilated or unfaithful 
deliverance of our message. On the contrary, 
by a clear and full statement of the truth, ue 
approve ourselves faithful to God and man. 
Our situation, though an important, is a subor¬ 
dinate one. ‘ For we preach,* or proclaim, ‘not 
ourselves’ as lords ; ‘ we preach,’ we proclaim, 
‘Jesus the Lord;’ and we proclaim ‘ourselves 
servants,’ your servants, ‘for Jesus’sake.’ The 
text follows,—‘ For God, who commanded the 
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light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in 
our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ;’ 
i. e. “ we proclaim Christ the Lord,—we pro¬ 
claim ourselves his subordinate ageAts for your 
advantage, for God, by an energy, equally di¬ 
vine as that by which he called light out of 
darkness, has illuminated our minds in the 
knowledge of his glory, as it has been mani¬ 
fested in the person, and doctrine, and work, of 
Christ Jesus, for the express purpose of our 
illuminating others with this knowledge.” 

Such seems to be the obvious meaning of these 
words when considered in their connection; and 
they naturally bring before our minds two very 
important interesfing and seasonable topics of 
consideration. First, The grand object of the 
Christian dispensation,—the giving the light of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ;— 
and, secondly, the grand means of accomplish¬ 
ing this object,—the divinely inspired apostolic 
ministry. ‘ God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts,’ 
&c. Allow me to turn your attention to these 
two closely connected topics in their order. 

I. Let us then, in the first place, consider the 
apostle’s account of the great design of the 
gospel dispensation. It is ‘ to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.’ The language is figurative. 
‘ The knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Christ Jesus,’ is metaphorically represented 
as liglit; and the apostles are represented as 
enlightened themselves by this light, that they 
may enlighten others. ‘ To give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ,’ is just equivalent to diffusing 
among men the knowledge of the glory of God. 
‘ The glory of God’ is the manifestation of the 
divine excellencies; and ‘ the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ,’ is that manifestation 
of the divine excellencies which was made in 
the person, and doctrine, and work of Jesus 
Christ. 

The manifestation of the divine excellencies 
is the great end of the universe of creatures. 
He has ‘ made all things for himself.’ In all 
that he docs, and we know, * he worketh all 
things according to the counsel of bis own will;' 
in all that he does he * manifests forth his glory,’ 
he shows himself to be what he is,—inconceiv¬ 
ably great and excellent. He cannot act at 
all without showing forth his power and his 
wisdom; and he cannot act, in reference to in¬ 
telligent moral beings, without showing forth 
his righteousness and benignity: so that ‘ the 
heavens declare the glory of the Lord, and the 
firmament showeth forth his handy work; day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
teacheth knowledge. 'I'hough there is no 
speech, nor language; although their voice is 
not heard, yet their sound goes into all the 


earth|^ and their words to tlie end of the world.’ 
And with regard to his providential dispensa¬ 
tions, he manifests himself wise, and holy, and 
righteous, and good, in all his ways. 

Every manifestation of the divine excellence 
deserves the devout attention of every intelli¬ 
gent being, within whose sphere of mental vis¬ 
ion it is made, and is fitted to exert a favour¬ 
able influence on the character and happiness of 
such as do devoutly attend to it; but the most 
complete and striking manifestation which the 
Divine Being ever made of his excellencies, and 
that which is fitted above all others to exert a 
favourable influence over .the minds of those 
who are called to contemplate it, is that referred 
to in the text,—‘ the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.’ 

The Divinity was manifested in the person of 
Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ was what no other 
divine messenger had ever been; he was an 
incarnation of the Divinity,—he was ‘ God mani¬ 
fested in the flesh,’—he was ‘ the brightness of 
his glory, and the express image of his person.’ 
He and the Father were so * one' that ‘ he who 
saw him, saw the Father.' He was ‘the eternal 
living one who was with the Father, manifested 
to men ;’ so that the wisdom he displayed was 
divine wisdom,—the power he put forth, divine 
power,—the benignity he manifested, divine 
benignity. 

As there was a manifestation of the Divinity 
in the person of.Jesus Christ, there was also a 
manifestation of the Divinity in his doctrine. 

* No man hath seen God at any time, the only 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Fa¬ 
ther, he hath declared him.’ In that wondrous 
scheme, the outlines of which are contained in 
the following statements of our Lord:—‘ As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
so must the Sou of man be lifted up, that who¬ 
soever believetb on him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life; for God so loved the 
world as to give his only bejgotten Son, that 
whosoever belicveth on him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life; fur God sent not his 
Son into the world to condemn the world, but 
that the world through him might be saved:’ 
In this wondrous scheme—in the development 
of the ‘ mystery which was hid in Gpd from 
the foundation of the world’—what a glorious 
light was diffused over the divine character I 
how boundlessly powerful, how unfathomably 
wise, how immaculately holy, how inflexibly 
just, how infinitely benignant, does the Di¬ 
vine Being appear to be I 

The manifestation of the divine excellence 
chiefly referred to, however, in our text, seems 
to be the manifestation made in the work of the 
God-mau, Jesus Christ, in what he did, and 
suffered, and obtained, for the salvation of a lost 
world. The aspect in which we are called to 
contemplate the Divinity, is ‘God in Christ 
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reconciling the world to himself; not imputing 
to men their trespasses, seeing he hath made 
him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him.’ 
The whole of the incarnate Redeemer’s work 
was, as it were, a proclamation, more distinct 
than that made to Moses of old, of the name of 
Jehovah. ‘ The Lord, the Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and in truth; keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and 
sin, and while he will not, while he cannot, by 
any means clear the guilty, without satisfaction 
to the injured honour of his character and 
government, hath set ibrth his Son a propitia¬ 
tion, declaring his righteousness in the remis¬ 
sion of sins; declaring that he is a just God 
and a Saviour; just, and the justifier of him 
who believeth in Jesus.’ This certainly was by 
far the most illustrious display ever made of the 
divine character. To use the words of the 
greatest of our Scottish theologians:—Here 
shines spotless justice, incomprehensive wisdom, 
and infinite love, all at once. None of them 
darkens or eclipses any of the rest. Each gives 
and receives in its turn. They mingle their 
beams, and shine with united eternal splendour. 
J'he jlist .Judge, the wise Governor, the kind 
Father. There is no other such display of all 
these excellencies; there is no other such dis¬ 
play of any one of them. Nowhere does jus¬ 
tice appear so awful, mercy so amiable, or wis¬ 
dom so profound.”* Here we see a divinity, 
the ‘ Father of lights,’Ju/f orbed in the complete 
round of his atiributeSy looking down from 
heaven with purest, yet mildest radiance, on a 
redeemed world. ‘ Mercy and truth are met 
together, righteousness and peace have embraced 
each other. O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and of the knowledge of God! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out 1 O the exceeding greatness 
of his power towards us who believe I Eph. i. 19 
—23. O the height, and depth, and length, 
and breadth, of that love which passeth know¬ 
ledge r In this manifestation of the glories of 
Divinity, the rays of unsutferable brightness 
wliich issue forth from the high and holy place, 
which forms the abode of Deity, and which, 
unmitigated, would blast onr vision with exces¬ 
sive light, are intercepted, as it were, in their 
way to our distant region of the universe by 
the cloud of the Saviour’s humanity, and so 
softened into the mingled beauties of the bow, 
which is the emblem of peace and mercy, that 
the mental eye can rest on them with unmingled 
satisiactiun and ever-growing deUght.f 

This display of the divine glory is tlws grand 
subject of the gospel revehdion, and, to make 
it generally known, is the great design of all 

4 
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the arrangements of the Christian economy. 
To enlighten an ignorant, and to reclaim a re¬ 
bellious-world, by an exhibition of the grandeur 
and grace, the infinite venerabieness and ami¬ 
ableness and kindness, of Him ‘of whom are 
all things, and to whom are all things,’ as these 
were manifested in the person, and doctripe, 
and work of his incarnate Son,—this is the 
sublime and benehcent design of the gospel 
dispensation. 

II. Let us now proceed to consider, in the 
second place, the grand means by which this 
great purpose is accomplished,—the divinely 
inspired apostolic ministry. 

That * the light of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ’ may be diffused, ‘ God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of dark¬ 
ness, hath shined in our hearts.’ When it is said 
that God had shined in the hearts of the apostles, 
the meaning is, God had revealed to the apos¬ 
tles the truth with regard to his own character, 
as manifested in tlic3 person, and doctrine, and 
work, of Jesus Christ; and the descriptive ap¬ 
pellation, ‘ He who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness,’ seems introduced to 
suggest the idea, that their knowledge of ‘ the 
mystery of God and the Father, and of Christ,’ 
was as really the effect of divine supernatural 
agency, as the production of light in the first 
creation. What they spoke was ‘ the u-isdoin 
of God in a mystery, even the 4idden wisdom 
which God had ordained before the world to 
their glory, what eye had not seen, what ear 
had not heard, and what it never could have 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, but 
which God had revealed to them by his Holy 
Spirit.’ They did not state their own mind; 
they had ‘ the mind of Christ.’ They were ‘ in 
Christ’s stead ;' and having received ‘ the light 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,’ 
they communicated it to others, ‘ not in words, 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost taught them,’ being ‘ ministers of ^ 
Christ, and stewards of the mystery of God.’ 

The most satisfactory account of the manner 
in which the apostles were fitted for gaining the 
great end of the Christian dispensation, the 
diffusing ‘ the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,’ is 
contained in the concluding verse of the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, which is indeed a very striking 
commentary on our texts and furnishes a fine 
proof by example, that scripture is. the best 
interpreter of scripture. ‘ But we all with open 
face beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.’ 

These words have usually been explained as 
referring to the process of Banct^oation through 
the .knowledge and belief of the truth in the 
case of all true Christians; and considered with- 
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out any reference to their connexion, they seem 
very well fitted fo give an interesting, and just, 
and useful view of that important doctrine; but 
if we look at them in their reference to the de¬ 
sign of the apostle, and the object of his dis¬ 
course, we will see plainly that they describe 
not the way in which depraved men become 
holy, but the way in whicli the Christian apos¬ 
tles became ‘able,’ or qualified, ‘ministers of 
the New Testament;’ persons fitted to diffuse 
‘ the light of the knowledge of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.’ 

After asserting that God, ‘ of whom are all 
things’ in the new economy, had made him and 
liis apostolic brethren ‘ able ministers of the New 
’restament,’ he proceeds to compare, or rather 
to contrast, their ministry under the gospel, with 
tlie ministry of Moses under the law. In in¬ 
stituting this comparison, he very hayipily avails 
himself of a remarkable fact in Moses’ his¬ 
tory. The visible glory of Jehovah produced 
a radiance on Moses’ countenance, which made 
it ru cessary for him to vail it. The facts re¬ 
ferred to arc recorded in Exod. xxxiv. 29—3.5. 
The manner in which the apostle applies this 
fact to his purpose is peculiarly beautiful. 

A spiritual revelation of the glory of God 
was made to Moses’ mind, as well as a material 
exhibition of unearthly splendour to his eyes. 
As his countenance, when irradiated by this 
heavenly light shone on his countrymen, so the 
revedation made to his mind, was to be reflected 
to their minds; but in the manner in which that 
revelation was made, there was an obscurity of 
which the vail with which he covered his face 
was a striking emblem. That revelation W'as 
intentionally, to a certain extent, obscure; ‘so 
that they,’ to whom it was given, ‘ could not 
steadfastly look to the end of that which is 
abolishedi. e. so that they could not distinctly 
or fully understand the design or meaning of 
that econon»y which had now passed away. 

^ And, indeed, says the apostle, even yet this 
ob.scurity continues with regard to the great 
body of the Jews, and must continue ‘ till they 
turn to the Lord ;’ i. e. the Lord, the Messiah, 
who is ‘ the end of that which is abolished;’ 
for ‘ Christ for righteousness to every one that 
believeth, is the end of the law;’ and He is 
‘ the Spirit' of that liberal economy. When 
they come to him ‘ the vail’ will be removed, 
and fhej' will be able distinctly to apprehend 
the glory of God as revealed to Moses. But 
no such obscurity belongs to the apostolic mode 
of reflecting that fuller display of ‘ the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ,' which had 
been made to them. On the contrary, ‘ they 
all, with unvailed face,’ acting as mirrors, (for 
that seems the force of the word which is ren¬ 
dered by our translators, ‘ beholding as in a 
glass;’ and by other learned men, “ reflecting 
as from a mirror,”) acting as mirrors in refer¬ 


ence to the glory of the Lord, ‘ in the face of 
Jesus Christ,’ who is the image of God; i. e. 
receiving the image and reflecting the image; 

‘ are chariged into the same image,’ or accord¬ 
ing to the same image, by, (for it deserves notice, 
that it is the same particle that is rendered from 
here, that is rendered by in the last clause of 
the verse; and as there can be no doubt that it 
is rightly rendered there, as that last clause is 
plainly explanatory of that which preceded, it 
seems right that the same rendering should be 
adopted here,) * we .are changed by glory,’ i. e. 
the glory of God in the fece of his Son ; ‘unto 
glory;’ that infinitely glorious object shining on 
our minds as mirrors, makes them also luminous 
and glorious, and fits us for ‘giving,’ communi¬ 
cating, and diffusing, the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God. The concluding words 
are better rendered in the margin,—‘ the Lord, 
the Spirit,’ obviously referring, as they do, to 
the words in the 17th verse,—‘now the Lord 
is that Spirit,’ and intimate to us that it was 
by ‘ the I.ord, the Spirit —the end and mean¬ 
ing of the Old Testament revelation—that they 
were fitted to be able ministers of the New 
Testament, by his mind becoming their minds; 
by them in their measure becoming images of 
him, as he, in an infinitely higher way and 
degree, was ‘ the image of God.’ 

Such is the view wliieli the apostle gives of 
the manner in which a divinely inspired aposto¬ 
lic ministryv were rendered the effectual means 
of gaining the great object of the Christian 
dispensation,—tlio. giving ‘ the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.’ And accordingly, we find that 
Christ, and God in Christ, are the grand themes 
of their ministry. They turn away the atten¬ 
tion of men from themselves. They say, ‘Why 
marvel ye at this, or why look ye so steadfastly on 
us.’ Behold Him,— behold Him,— behold the 
great Prophet, the true High Priest, the Divine 
King] and behold Goo in him reconciling the 
world to himself 

’Phe great duty which rises out of those state¬ 
ments is an implicit submission of mind to the 
apostolic testimony. There are men who pro¬ 
fess a very high veneration for ‘ the words of 
the Lord Jesus,’—who avow that they hold, in 
no such estimation, ‘ the commandments of the 
apostles of the Lord and Saviour,’—who seek 
ail their articles of belief in the four gospels, 
and consider the epistles as occupied, in a good 
degree, with matters of inferior and temporary 
importance, or things of ‘ doubtful disputation.’ 
Nothing can be more remote from the truth. 
It has been justly remarked, that the Son of 
God came from heaven, not so much person- 
all}', to make a complete revelation of the gos¬ 
pel, as to be the subject of that revelation, by 
doing and suffering all that was necessary for 
the salvatign of mankind. Just before he left 
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tlie world he maoe this declaration ‘ I have 
yet many things to sqy unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now. Howbeit when he, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth; for he shall not speak of himself; but 
whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak: 
and he will show you things to come,’ John xvi. 
12, 13: a declaration, plainly intimating'that 
he had not fully declared the doctrines of the 
gospel, but left that to be done by the Holy 
Spirit, to those men whom he appointed for the 
purpose, of laying the foundation of his spirit¬ 
ual kingdom. If we would understand Christi¬ 
anity aright, then we must study, with peculiar 
care, the apostolical epistles. They absolutely 
require, they richly deserve, they will abun¬ 
dantly repay, the most careful study; and in 
studying them, O let us never forget, that these 
men had the mind of Christ! and that it is, by 
our understanding and believing what they re¬ 
veal, that the mind that was in Christ, is to be 
in us also. This is tlie substance of the apos¬ 
tolical testimony, and this is the avowed design 
of it- ‘ That which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard, which we have seen with 
oiir eyes, wliich »’e have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled, of the Word of life; (for 
the life was manifested, and we have seen it, 
and bear witness, and show unto you that eter¬ 
nal life which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us;) that which wc have seen 
and heard declare we unto you, that ye also 
may have fellowship with us; and truly our 
fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ,’ 1 .Tohn i. 1—3. 

The apostolic ministry had its peculiar hon¬ 
ours, and, as embodied in the inspired writings 
of those who filled it, is still promoting the 
edification of the church of Christ, and will 
continue to do so to the end of the present order 
of things. According to the promise of their 
Lord, they sit on their thrones, judging the 
tribes of the spiritual Israel: and ‘ what they 
bind is bound in heaven, and what they louse is 
loosed in heaven.’ For ordinary ministers to 
assume their peculiar honours, or to pretend to 
possess their distinguishing gifts, is either shame¬ 
ful imposture, or wild fanaticism. But still it 
is true, that in their own measure, and in their 
own station, the ordinary ministers of Christ are 
intended and fitted to further the great object 
of the Christian revelation,—‘ the giving the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
and much of what is said of the apostolic min¬ 
istry in the New Testament, is within certain 
limits, which it is usually not difficult satisfacto¬ 
rily to trace out applicable to them. 

The very interesting passage which I have 
attempted to illustrate, is replete with indi¬ 
rect instruction of this kind, both in reference 
to what ought to be the character, and what is 
the duty, of the ordinary Christian minister, 
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and w'hat is the duty of those who enjoy his 
labours. 

With regard to the character of the Christian 
minister, they suggest this truth—one of infinite 
importance to those who fill the ministerial of¬ 
fice—that he ought to be one, in whose heart 
‘ God, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness,’ has shone, not indeed by the inspiring 
influence of the Holy Spirit, but by Ins spirit¬ 
ually enlightening influence. He ought not 
merely to be a person well versed in theology 
as a science, but he ought to be a person who, 
under Divine influence, has been made to un¬ 
derstand and believe ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus,’ 
by whom the great subjects of liis ministry are 
found not mere topics for ingenious speculation, 
or themes fof eloquent declamation, but are felt 
to be pre-eminently realities, and w'liu can hon¬ 
estly say, ‘ I believe, and therefore speak.’ That • 
a truly spiritual Ciiristianity is necessary to a 
man being a minister, or even to him being, to a 
certain extent, a useful minister, is one that I aiu 
not prepared to assert; but surely he who pos¬ 
sesses such a Christianity has prodigious advan¬ 
tages as a professional man; and witliout it, it 
had been better for him,—however learned and 
eloquent, and apparently successful he may be,— 
it had been better fur him that he had occupied 
any station in society rather than that which he 
does occupy; aye, ‘ it had been better for him 
that he had never been born.’ Tliose to whom 
the ministry of reconciliation was originally 
committed, were men who had themselves been 
‘ reconciled to God through Christ Jesus;’ and 
so ought to be, all their successors. 

With regard to the duties of the Christian 
minister, mucii important truth is suggested by 
the figure which the text ernploy.s, in illustrating 
the way in which the apostolic ministry was 
useful in gaining its object, and which, within 
certain limits is equally applicable to ordinary 
Ciiristian teachers. If they are to do good, 
they must be mirrors. They niust receive, and 
reflect, the image of God. They are not to ex-* 
pect new revelations, as the apostles did, but 
they are to study the revelations they re¬ 
ceived, seeking the guidance of the Holy Spirit- 
They are to add nothing,—they are to with¬ 
hold nothing. They must not exaggerate,—they 
inu.st not extenuate. What they'receive, they 
must deliver; and deliver as tliey receive it. 
The primar3'^ excellence of a mirror is its truth, 
its receiving and reflecting the image of the 
object as it really exists. If it gives colouris, 
however beautiful, which do not belong to the 
object, it deceives. The manner in which the 
mirror is set is a matter of very inferior eonse- 
quence ; but if the curious cutting on the glass, 
or the richly ornamented frame, draw away the 
.attention from the object which the mirror re¬ 
presents, they had better not be there. To 
know ‘ the truth,’ the whole truth, * as it is iu 
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Jesus,’ and to state clearly and impressively the 
truth—the whole truth as it is in Jesus—these 
are the great primary duties of the Christian 
teacher, 

But the passage suggests instruction not only 
to those who fill the office of the Christian mi - 
nistrjs but to those who enjoy their labours. It 
is your duty, iny brethren, to wait on our teach¬ 
ing. But when you come here, you ought not 
to come so much to hear what a man like your¬ 
selves will say ; but ‘ to hear what God the 
Lord will say.’ We hold up the itiirror to you. 
We would turn your attention from ourselves to 
the great subject of our ministry. Your eternal 
salvation, and your present comfort and im¬ 
provement, depend on your habitually ‘looking 
to Jesus,’ the image of the invisA)le God, and 
thus becoming conformed to his mind, imbued 
by his Spirit. It is our honest wish to be 
‘ highly esteemed’ by you ‘ for our work’s sake;’ 
and nothing is dearer to us than the good opi¬ 
nion of enlightened Christians, except the ap 
probation of our conscience and the smile of our 
Master. But we would not, though we could, 
occupy in any degree the place which is His 
due. As you value your own interests, and as 
you wish for our success, never forget that * we 
preach not our selves’ lords, ‘but Christ Jesus 
the Lord, and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
sake.’ 

The caution can scarcely be too frequently 
repeated, ‘ Cease ye from man, whose breath is 
in his nostrils, for wherein is he to be account¬ 
ed of?’ The fact, that I am standing here as 
your pastor to-day, reads a silent but an ener¬ 
getic commentary on the passage I have just 
quoted. ‘ Our fathers, where are they ? and 
the prophets, do they live for ever ?’—* All flesh 
is grass, and all the glory of man as the flower 
of the grass. The grass withereth, and the 
flower thereof falleth away : but the word of 
the Lord endureth for ever. And this is the 
word which by the gospel is preached unto 
you.’* 

It is melancholy to think, that the most 
‘burning and shining’inferior ‘lights’ in the fir¬ 
mament of the church must set, and often set 
prematurely, in the darkness of the grave ; but 
it is delightful to reflect, that not merely does 
‘ the Sun of righteousness,’ ‘ the express image’ 
of ‘ the Father of lights,’ khine for ever unob¬ 
scured in tlie heaven of heavens, but that glo¬ 
rious concentration of His beams, in the book 
of revelation, still continues to illuminate our 
dark world, and will rise higher and higher in 
the sky, till, from its glorious throne in the hea- 

• This Ssrmon was preached on the Xiord’s day imme¬ 
diately after the author's induction into the pastoral charge 
of the United Associate Congregation of Broughton Place, 
—and the reference is to his predecessor, the Rev. James 
Hall, D.D., whose herieditary friendship he had long en¬ 
joyed and highly esteemed. 


vens, it pour a flood of transforming effulgence 
over all the nations, converting our barren earth 
into a paradise, and till the glorious consum¬ 
mation—the object towards which the desires 
of all the good and wise beings in the uni¬ 
verse have been steadily and earnestly pointed 
since the commencement of time—shall be fully 
accomplished. ‘Gou Ahh in all.’ ‘The 
glory of the Lord shall continue for ever. The 
Lord shall rejoice in all his works together. 
Ainon, and amen.’ 


JESUS, JUSTICE, AND THE SINNEIl. 

FSALM CXI.IIl. 2. 

‘‘Enter not into judgment with thy servant; for in thy siyht 
shail no man living be justijied," 

Jes. BaiNG forth the pris’iier, .Tustice. Just. Tliy com¬ 
mands 

Are done, just .Judge : See here the pris’iier staruLs. 
Jes. What lias the pris’ner done? Say; what's the 
cause 

Of his commitment? Just. He hath broke the laws 
Of his too gracious God ; conspir’d the deatli 
Of tliat great Majesty that gave liiin breath ; 

And heaps transgres^on. Loan, upon transgression. 
Jes. How know’st thou this? Just. E’en by his own 
, confession; 

His sins are crying; and they cry’d aloud; 

They cry’d to Heav’n,—tliey cry’d to Heav’n forlilood. 
Jesi What say’st tiiou, sinner? Hast thou aiiglit lo 
plead 

Tliat sentence should not pass? hold up thy head. 

And show thy brazen, thy rebellious face! 

Sin. Ail me! 1 dare not: I’m too vile and base 
To tread upon the eartli, much more to lift 
Mine eyes to Heav’n; I need no other shrift 
Than mine own conscience; Loan, I must confess, 

I am no more than dust, and no whit less 
Than my indictment styles me I Ah! if Tliou 
Search too severe, witli too severe a brow. 

What flesh can stand? I have transgressed thy laws; 
My merits plead thy vengeance, not my cause. 

Just. Lord, shall I strike the blow? Jes. Hold! 
Justice, stay! 

Sinner, speak on; what hast thou more to say? 

Sin. Vile as 1 am, and of myself abhorr’d, 

I am thy handy-work, thy creature. Loan,— 

Stampt with thy glorious image,—and at first 
Most like to Time, tliough now a poor accurst. 
Convicted caitiff, and degen’rous creature. 

Here trembling at Uiy bar. Just. Thy fault’s the 
greater. 

Lord, shall I strike the blow? Jes. Hold I Justice, 
stay! 

Speak, sinner; hast thou nothing else to say ? 

Sin. Nothing but mercy, mercy. Lord ; my state 
Is miserably poor and desperate; 

I quite renounce myself, the world, and flee 
From Lord to Jesus, from Thyself to Thee. 

Just. Cease thy vain hopes! my angry Goo has 
vow’d. 

Abused mercy muM have blood for blood: 
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Shall I yet strike the blow? Jen. Stay! Justice, hold! 
My bowels yearn, my fainting; blood grows cold. 

To view the trembling wretch; methinks I spy 
My Father’s image in the pris’ner’s eye. 

Just. I cannot hold! Jes. Then turn thy thirsty blade 
Into my sides: let there the wound be made. 

(^heer tip, dear soul! redeem thy life with mine: 

My soul shall smart, my heart shall bleed for tiiine. 

Sin. O groundless deeps! O love beyond degree I 
Th’ offended dies to set th’ offender free. 

Fkancis Quarlks. 

Born A. U. 1592—lUod A-'D. KitA 


^i$icHIaneoui{. 

Opium. —The opium of commerce is prepared from 
the Paparer somnifernvi, or white poppy, so named 
from the whiteness of its seeds. (^piutn is merely 
the milky juice of the plnnt inspissated, and black¬ 
ened by drying. It is tmtained by making incisions 
in the capsules every evening, and in the inorning 
the sap, which has distilled from the wound, and 
become thickened, is scraped off, and being afterwards 
worked by the hand in tlie sunshine, i.s formed into 
cakes of about four pounds weight each. The quan¬ 
tity of this drug used for medical and other purposes is 
immense. Six hundred thousand pounds are said to 
be annually exported from the Ganges alone. What¬ 
ever be the mysterious link connecting mind to matter, 
we are certain that during this “mortal coil” the 
former is influenced by the condition of the latter, 
especially of that part which seems to be the soul’s 
peculiar habitation, the nervous systenu A human 
being may linger under disease of the lungs or other 
viscera, and be. worn to the last thread of debility and 
emaciation, and still, the brain remaining sound, the 
intellectual faculties may continue in as full force as 
at any former period of life. Let the brain, however, 
be diseased, and tlien, whatever be the state of the 
other organs, tlie mental fabric generally falls into dis¬ 
order or ruin. Those substances called narcoiics act 
witii peculiar influence on the mind, tiirough the me¬ 
dium of the nerves, and of these narcotics, opium is 
one of the most powerful. I pretend not to explain 
how it acts; the gratuitous assumption of spirits, ner¬ 
vous oscillations, and all tliat tissue of conjectural 
doctrine which once formed the pride and boast of 
ptiysiology. having, though late, sunk at last into 
deserved neglect. That opium, however, exerts a 
powerful influence on the mind as well as body, is 
obvious to almost every one’s experience. It allays 
pain, and lightens sorrow ; diffuses a pleasing languor 
over the frame, and gives unusual serenity to the mind, 
dispelling from it every apprehension of sublunary evil, 
and steeping it in scenes of elysium. It is, indeed, an 
agent which can, for a period at least. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain 

And, with a sweet oblivious antidote. 

Cleanse the full bosom of that perilous stuff, 

Which weighs upon the heart. 

But this is only for a time; and the charm being 
dissolved, the soul awakes from its trance only to 
experience aggravated wo, in tiicMe at least (and even 
m Britain the number is not small), who have fallen 
into the habitual use of this drug.. If there be on 
e^h a misery tiiat approaches, what we might be 
allowed to conceive, as among the worst suffenngs of 
a future place of punishment, it is the state of an omunu 
eater, after the hetion of his dose has subsided. Un¬ 
happy and trembling, bis head confused, and his 
stomach sick, remorse at his heart, but his resolution 
too feeble to attempt a reformation j feeling as an out¬ 
cast from every thing that is good or great, he returns 
despairing to a repetition of his dose, and every repe- 


tilion addS’eonfinnation to the evil habit. His consti¬ 
tution becomes exiiansted hi a few years; he grows 
prematurely old, and dies of palsy, dropsy, or some 
di.sease as fafal; he dii-s, having, by his own weakness 
and imprudence. Jived a life of wretchedne.ss in this 
world, and lixiking forward, at his exit, to the darkest 
scenes of misery in the next. How often docs man 
turn the greatest blessings into tlie greatest curse !— 
Drummond's First Steps to Botany. 

The Modern Power of the Popes of Rome. —The 
Roman Pontiff does not now speak and act as did 
Gregory Vll. and Innocent Ill.; it may be hoped 
that such days are gone by for ever. But no conces¬ 
sion has been made; retractation and re|ieul are words 
not to be found iii tlie vocabulary of Rome: the pope ■ 
has always assumed as much power as he could safely 
exercise. Only in A. D. Id6.3, he proudly and im¬ 
piously asserted Ids prerogative, and “ in tlie fulness of 
apostolical power” excopiihunicated and deposed our 
Queen Elizabeth, absolving her subjects iroin their 
allegiance. Such tilings are not heuixl of in tliese 
times; yet neither has the doctrine been recanted, nor 
the power surrendered. Tlie moderate iioliuiis enter¬ 
tained by Mr Butler and tiie English and b'reiich 
Catholics may possibly be prevalent even at Rome, at 
the ])resent period; but should the aspect of affairs 
change, (which Heaven prevent!) the transalpine sys¬ 
tem will regain its popularity, and the “ Father and 
Governor of all the faithful ” re-assert his long-dormant 
pretensions, and attempt once more, though with feeble 
arm, to shake the earth with the thunders of the Vati¬ 
can. “ Five centuries have now elapsed, during every 
one of which the authority of the Roman see has suc¬ 
cessively declined. Slowly and silently receding from 
tlieir claims to temporal power, the pontiffs hardly 
protect their dilapidated citadel from the revulutioiiory 
concussions of modern times, tlie rapacity of goverii- 
meiits, and the growing aversencss to ecclesiastical 
influence. But if thus bearded by tiiimamierly and 
Uireatening innovation, they should occasionally forget 
that cautious policy which necessity has pre.scriiied; 
if they should attempt—an unavailing expedient I—to 
revive institutions which can be no longer operative, or . 
principles that have died away, tlieir defensive efforts 
will not be unnatural, nor ought to excite either in¬ 
dignation or alarm. A calm, comprehensive study of 
ecclesiastical history, not in such scraps and fragments 
as the ordinary partisans of our ephemeral literature 
intrude upon us, is perh^s the best antidote to extra¬ 
vagant apprehensions. Those who once know wliat 
Rome has once been, are best able to appreciate wliat 
she is; those who have seen the thunderbolt in tiie 
bands of the Gregories and the Innocents, will hardly 
be intimidated at the sallies of decrepitude, the im-* 
potent dart of Priam amidst the crackling ruins of 
Troy.”*— Cramp's Text-Booh of Popery. 

Anglo-Saxon Notions ofAnli^rist. —Now, that I have 
mentioned Antichrist to yoii, it may not be aitogelher 
impertinent to pause and inquire what kind of notions 
were entertained of this same Aiiticlirist in tiiose days, 
especially as t^e subject is not a little curious. Tin's . 
evil personage was u frequent subject of contemplation 
among the Anglo-Saxons, who expected his appear¬ 
ance about the tenth or eleventii century. One of 
their sermons, still extant, begins thus -. “ Beloved 
men 1 tliere is great need that we should be aware of 
the fearful time that is now approaching Now, very 
soon, will be the times of Antichrist; tlierefore we 
ought to expect him, and carefully Uiink upon him.” 
Along detail then follows on this subject; but tiie 
most curious accouut that we have of him, is contained 
in the writings of Alcuin, according to whom, “ He 
was to be bora of a most flagitious robber and harlot, 
with the aid of the devil, at Babylon. He will per¬ 
vade Palestine, convert kings, princes, and people; 
and send his missionaries all over the world. He will 

• Hallum, vol. ii. p. S72. 
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\uirk inuiiy miracles; la-iiijw fire, from heiKeii, make 
tr<-es vefr<'Uite. in a moment, <’iiliii and ajritnie the sea 
at his will, transform various ol>ie<;ts, change the course 
of rivers, command the winds, and a|i|iareiitly raise the 
dead. Hi' will hitt«‘rly persecute ('hristianity. He 
W'ill iliseover liidden treasures, and lavish them among 
his followers. A dreadful period of Irihulation will 
follow- He will not come till the Roman empire lias 
entirely ceased; and that cannot he whilti the kings of 
the French continue. One of the Fri'iich kings is, at 
last, to ohtain the whole Roman em[iirc, and will he 
the great*‘St and the lad, of all kings. He is to go to 
.lenisalem, and lay down his crown and .sceptre on 
?iIoiint Olivet. Then Antichrist is to a[>pear, and 
(Jog- and Magog to emerge. Against tlieui, this 
I'reiK'h king of the Romans is to march; to eompier 
.'dl nations, ilesl.roy all idols, and restore Christianity, 
The .lews are then to he restor<-<l,’’ Ike. Such is the 
amusing picture nf Ant.iehrisl whicli was drawn by tin; 
lively fanry of oar learned coantryniaii. for the edifica¬ 
tion of the I'mperor Chailcmagiie, aliout the end of 
the eightli century ; hut frniii what source he drew his 
information, it is not for me to explain, .lilfric, wlio 
wrote in the tenth century, thought the reign of Anti- 
rdirisi was t hen approaching, and with it the end of the 
world; for lie thus addressed his cotemporaries: — 

“ Hear iiien ! there is great need that we should be 
aware of the fearful time tliiit is to come. No\v will he, 
T'cn/ .vetin, the times of Antichrist: by this we may iiii- 
dcrstaiid, that this world is passing away, and very 
near its end.” Alas, for them ! they little llioiight how 
intimately they themselves were identified with that 
terrific monster. Antichrist, whose appetiriiig l.hey con¬ 
sidered to be then still prospective. Rut .so it has al¬ 
ways be.eii with his infnt.iiiited siipportiTs : the adver¬ 
sary of souls has I'oiitrived to hliiid their eyes, and hide 
hint from their view, at the very moment tliey were 
actually engaged in his servici'.— Jutics’ J'Jrflcsiuxlical 
JJiston/. 

liercngitrinx. —About the middle of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, one Rereiiger, president at the piihlic school at 
Tours, and afterwards Arclihisliop of Angers, one of 
the most able and exemplniw men of his time, entered 
Ids jiroti'st against the doctrine of transuhstantiiition, 
inuiiilaining tliat the bread and wine are not changed, 
but retain the same (pinlities after as liefore consecra¬ 
tion ; and that they are mere .symbols, or material re¬ 
presentations of the death of Clirist, and its .spiritual 
elfects. which believers contei'nplate by iiiitli. 'I'liis 
rational and scriptural account of the cucharist was im¬ 
mediately iiiipiigned both in France and (Jcrniany, and 
condemned in the eonneil of Rome, which was con¬ 
vened by I’ope Leo IX., a d. ID.'XI; and again in the 
'coiiiieil of Paris, wliieli was assembled the same year 
by Henry I., king of France. Rereiiger was siiiiimou.- 
ed to aiU'inl both t.lie.se councils, hut he declined it: i 
aiul, iindisnuiyed by the .sentences which the coiinciks | 
)ironouiiccd against him, he pcrsisti’d in iiiaintiiining 
and even propagiitiiig, though in a more eaiitious man¬ 
ner, his own opinions. In proportion to his success, 
and tJic avidity with which his doctrines were coiiiite- 
naiiced by others, did his opponents become jealous and 
virulent. A council was iicld at Tour.s, a. i>. lOi'a’i, in 
which the faiiious Hildebrand, who was afterwards 
raised to the papal chair under the title of Gregory 
\'ll., presided in the capacity of legato. Reren- 
ger, convicted and overjiotvered, though not convinced, 
submitted—a sad instance of hiiuiau frailty—and, 
through the fear of man, stdemnly abjured bis opinions! 
Rut no sooner was the re.straint reniox ed. than he re¬ 
sumed aiul continued to disseminate his former doctrines. 
Ill the year 1050, Pope Nichola.s 11. summoned him 
to a council at Rome, where he was so preyed and 
overawed, that lie agreed to take, and subscribe an 
oath solemnly renouncing the opinions which he had 
taught. It was surely not without reason that the 
scripture hath said. ‘ cease ye from man,’ &c.; and it is 


painful to record the dissimulation of one whose mind 
was naturally cnpidile of much freedom and indepen¬ 
dence. Rut the truth is, that no .sooner was Rereiiger 
at liberty, and in France again among his friends, than 
he dcclareil his abhorrence of the doctrine which he 
said he hail been obliged to avow; but wliieh be now 
again abjured, and more zealously than ever tau.ght and 
defended Ids former opinions.—After tlic lapse of 
twenty years, Rerenger was found to have aeipiired 
many followers, and a party too powerful to be iutiiiii- 
ilated, by ordinary iiieaiis, in liis own country. Pope 
(rregoi-y \’1I. now deemed it neces.sary, if possible, to 
fpiasli a controversy which was uiifavourahle to the 
dignity and authority of the church. He, therefore, 
siniimoned Rereng’er to appear at Rome, a.u. 107!); 
and there at a |>iiblie council, persuaded him to take an 
oath pledging liiiii to the belfef of the doctrine of tniii- 
sidistaiitiatioii. No sooner was Rerenger returned to 
France, than ho again retnicted tliis solemn oal.h, and 
even declaimed )iiihlicly against the doctrine which it 
contained. .Many jicrsoiis now wrote against him, 
among whom was LaidVaiic, our Aivhhishop of (Ian- 
terhiiry ; hut the Jiope, ^•ilhe^ secretly agreeing with 
him, or under a conviction that the <-oiitroversy iniglit 
subside the sooner if let alone, declined to take any 
further proceedings against him. Rerenger .appears to 
have b(“en nltiiiiaiely torn with remorse, on aecoiint ol 
his duplicity and repealed perjury. He lieeaiiie deeply 
hiimhle and penii.eiit, adhering however to his first faith 
of the simple and firgiirativo nature of the elements of 
bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper, in opposition to 
the alisurd iloetriiie of transuhstaiitiatioii. Rerenger 
died at St ('.osme, near Tours, on the sixtii of .Tanimry, 
1088, at the advaiK'ed age of ninety. 'J'lie ealtiolie 
writers say that he died in their faith, on the artii-le of 
the encharisl ; but Moslieiiii. wlio has iiivi-sligated the 
whole controversy with imieh patient industry and siie- 
eess. aibrins the contrary. It is certain that his writings 
tended in no iiiconsiderahle degree to break the fetler.s 
of superstition, and introduce among niiiiikiiid some 
portion of religious light and liberty. He left many 
disciples, wlio.se siicce.ssors, in the siibseipieiit ages, 
promoted the revival of learning, and liel[ie<l forward 
the reformation_ Jours’ i'.iTlesiaslicuI llistori/. 

Abuse of H'ori/.s. — t)nc of the must jiowerfiil instru¬ 
ments of vice, the most fatal of all its poisoned weapons, 
is the abuse of words, by which good and had feeling 
are blended together, and its deformity eoiieealetl, fioiii 
nil apparent alliance to some proximate virtue. Pro¬ 
digality and dissipation are liberalit;/ and hifib spirit. 
(7)vetoiisness, //-i/f/d/it//. Flattery, < 7 w>(/ breedimj. As 
society advances in civilization, the power of this engine 
does not diminish. To give harsh deeds soft names 
is one of the evils of refinement. In preventing this 
confusion ; in iirevenl.iiig this abuse of words ; in sus¬ 
taining a liigli tone of moral feeling, by giving harsh 
names to harsh deeds, the preservalion of the boun¬ 
daries between virtue and vice niaiiiiy depends.— iiasU 
Moiilapu. 
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THE GOODNESS OF GOD. 

Uv THE Rev. John Kei.lv, 

Mhiisler of the Conyrcgational Church, Kvrrton Crescent, 
Lirerpuol. 

1 CAN hardly persuade myself that there is any 
titdividual so inattentive to what is passing 
around him as not to be acquainted with a mul- 
titufle of general facts which satisfactorilj'evince 
the benevolence of the Divine mind. Such facts 
it requires only a very ordinary degree of atten¬ 
tion to discover. Tliey are scattered in rich 
profusion around us. The change of the seasons, 
—the fertility of the earth,—the many conveni¬ 
ences of life,—the structure of the human body, 
—these, and a great variety of other things, all 
establish the goodness of the Almighty. In the 
language of the word of God, ‘ the whole earth is 
full of his goodness.’ 

Apart from the Divine goodness, as displaj'ed 
in creation and providence, the circumstance 
w’hich gives to it its richest property, is the cha¬ 
racter of the individuals towards whom it is 
manifested. Had man been holy and obedient,— 
were he really in love with God, and anxious 
to please him,—^the goodness of God, as displayed 
in his government of the world, would have been 
great, and would have demanded from him the 
warmest expressions of affectionate gratitude ; 
but, when we reflect on the present character 
of man,—^when we remember that be is in a state 
of sin, and under condemnation,—that, instead 
of loving God, he is in a state of enmity and 
rebellion, having all his affections turned away 
from the Most High, and plated on things 
which corrupt and debase him,—-when we think 
that his life is, in short, a life of transgressions, 
and that, by his iniquities, be is becoming more 
thoroughly depraved ; and yet, that it is towards 
man, in these offensive circumstances, that the 
Divine goodness is manifested,—the great un¬ 
worthiness of those who are tht objects of this 
unwearied benevolence impart unto it a most 
astonishing and unexampled richness. And it 
is another circumstance which, to every reflect- 
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ing mind, will place the Divine benevolence in 
a still more affecting point of view, that the very • 
gifts which are thus conferred upon man, in 
such plenty and variety, are prostituted by him, 
and turned against their Author, and are made 
the occasion of increasing transgression; and yet, 
though thus abused, these gifts are still confer¬ 
red. The Divine benevolence is not restrained; 
God is not wearied in doing us good; bestow¬ 
ing upon us * rain and fruitful seasons. Ailing 
our hearts with joy and gladness.’ 

The very same facts which tend to exhibit 
the surpassing richness of the goodness of God, 
demonstrate his forbearance and long-suffering. 
We learn from the statements of the word of 
God,—and it must be evident, on the slightest 
reflection,—that sin is that abominable thing 
which God hates; it is in the highest degree 
offensive to his holy eyes,—He cannot look 
upon it but with the utmost abhorrence, and 
nothing can induce Him to regard it with the 
least allowance. It is opposed to his very na¬ 
ture, and insulting to his government. Man, 
whose nature is defiled by it, is very insignifi¬ 
cant and profitless to God. Were the whole 
race of mankind destroyed, root and branch, the 
happiness of the blessed God would not be in* 
the slightest degree impaired, nor would his 
essential glory shine less bright. Think then of 
the unexampled forbearance manifested towards' 
a being so insignificant, so polluted, so bent upon 
abusing the kindness ofGod,in his being not only 
permitted to live, but to live in ,the enjoyment 
of those gifts and comforts which the Divine 
bounty continues to confer ! Can we ascribe it 
to any thing but to long-suffering and patience 
the most surprising, that the whole human race 
are not swept away by some desolating judg¬ 
ment, and a final period put to their existence 
and offences together ? Is there any thing in 
the history of human transactions that can bear 
even the most distant comparison to this state of 
things ? And can we &il to see the truth end 
feel the force of the deelaratiou of God by the 
prophet: ‘ It is because 1 am God and not man, 
therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed?’ 

B 
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The view which these brief remarks present 
of the Divine character, as exhibited in his ge¬ 
neral dealings towards us, are applicable, with¬ 
out any exception, to the whole family of man. 
But there is another consideration far more cal¬ 
culated to illustrate Divine goodness than the 
bounties of Providence, and (Jod’s patience un¬ 
der the abuse of those bounties,—a considera¬ 
tion which bears directly upon those who enjoy 
the light of the gospel. Clod has, in his com¬ 
passion, interfered for the pardon of men, for 
their deliverance from sin, and all its conse¬ 
quences, He has made provision for the be- 
stowinent of every spiritual blessing necessary 
to make them finally and for ever happy. He 
has given us his holy M'ord, and instituted a 
variety of ordinances, as the appointed means 
of conveying to us the truth and all the bless¬ 
ings of Ids groat salvation. The way in which 
mercy and grace are secured to us is through 
the sufferings and blood-shedding of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of his love. Whether wc 
consider the dignity and glory of Him who has 
been given up for us,—or the unspeakable value 
of the blessings which He has secured,—or the 
freeness with which they are communicated,— 
this great transaction, through which God is 
held forth to us as ‘just, and yet the jusfifier of 
the ungodly,’ and by which eternal life is con¬ 
veyed, is unquestionably by far the richest and 
most astonishing display of the Divine goodness 
towards rebellious man. As much as eternity 
transcends time, and the well-being of the soul 
the comfort of the body, so do the spiritual 
blessings of the gospel surpass the bounties of 
Providence, as expressive of the benevolence 
of God ; and, accordingly, in the word of God, 
whilst the blessings of life are spoken of as fur¬ 
nishing proofs of the Divine goodness, the bless¬ 
ings of salvation are mentioned as the only sa¬ 
tisfying goodness to the immortal soul, and as 
therefore constituting the very highest evidence 
, of the benevolence of the Divine mind. ‘ How 
great is the goodness which Thou hast laid up 
for them that fear thee !’ ‘ I shall be satisfied 

.with the goodnessof thy house.’ ‘My people shall 
be satisfied with my goodness, saith the Lord.’ 
And is it not true that the forgiveness of sinful 
men,—the salvation of their immortal souls,— 
the blessings .provided for their spiritual im¬ 
provement and advancement through the sacri- 
ficeof Christ,—are unspeakably the very highest 
conceivable manifestations of the goodness of 
God ? Is it possible for us to form the idea of 
any thing that can constitute a richer expression 
of it than these blessings ? To those therefore 
to whom the glad tidings of the gospel have 
come, and who are favoured with all those or¬ 
dinances and means of spiritual blessing which 
God has appointed, there has been afforded, iti 
the fullest sense of the term, the richest display 
of the Divine goodness. 


But do we need to be told that all these ad¬ 
vantages and blessings may be afforded, and, 
like the bounties of Providence, all may be 
abused ? And if it was an instance of forbear¬ 
ance and long-suffering to spare men, and con¬ 
tinue to them the enjoyments of life whilst per¬ 
sisting in their sins, and in the prostitution of 
his providential gifts,—Oh, how much greater 
forbearance is it, how much more truly is it the 
very richness of long-suffering, to bear with them, 
while not merely the bounties of Providence, 
but the blessings of grace, are abused and dis- 
esteemed,—while men continue, with the most 
fool-hardy infatuation, in the commission of ini¬ 
quity in defiance of every expression of love 
and mercy I It is hardly possible for us to con¬ 
ceive of forbearance and long-sufiering going 
further than is evinced in the conduct of God 
towards many of those who sit under the sound 
of the gospel. God is thereby giving evidence 
the most affecting and expressive of the trufli 
of that representation of his character which he 
made, when, by the mouth of the prophet Joel, 
he declared that He was ‘gracious and mer¬ 
ciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, and 
repenteth him of evil.’ 

itiornl ‘i’^ieius of ILonbon. 

No. IX. 

By the Rev. John Macfahlane, 

Minister of ilie United Secession Church, Kincardine, 

The erection of Surrey-chapel was agreed to at 
a meeting of Rowland Hill's friends, held at the 
Castle and Falcon tavern, Aldergate-street, iu 
February, 1782. The property is vested in 
fifteen trustees; and the pulpit, according to the 
terms of the original trust-deeds, is open to the 
ministrations of all who preach according to the 
doctrinal articles of the church of England. 
To this design and constitution of the chapel, 
Mr Hill sacredly adhered ; and there is not, 
perhaps, another pulpit in the world where so 
many Christian ministers of all sects have offi¬ 
ciated, and where the comparatively unimpor¬ 
tant distinctions by which so many of the ser¬ 
vants of the Redeemer are kept apart, have 
been so liberally and so affectionately laid aside 
for a season, that there might be at least one 
hallowed spot in our laud upon which all ‘ who 
hold the Head,’ may exhibit, to a discordant 
world, the ‘ unity of the Spirit,’ and the oneness 
of the Christian church. Good men have 
spoken slightingly of Howland Hill’s status as a 
gospel minister. Failing to obtain some cer¬ 
tain idea of bis peculiar views, they have set 
him down as one that ‘ ran as uncertainly, and 
fought as one that beateth the air.’ This is a 
mistake : it is unjust to the views and principles 
of one of the best-hearted of men, and most 
liberal of Christian ministers. Though it be 
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(liiliciilt to doscribe exactly what was the pe¬ 
culiarity in Mr Hill’s status as a minister, there 
can be no doubt of the grand catholic design 
which he had in view, to the advancement of 
which Surrey-chapel was built, and his whole life 
was devoted. He desired to hold communion, 
Christian and ministerial, with all the true 
lovers of the Saviour, of every denomination 
and of every country. This latitude, he found, 
could not be allowed to him within the pale of 
the establishment: he therefore relieved himself 
of its trammels, or in other words, seceded. 
Neither could he find it witliin the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of any of the respectabh; evangelical 
bodies of the dissenters : thc-refore he would not 
attach himself to any of them, but kept himself 
ecclesiastically irresponsible, and in a situation 
to have fellowship with ‘ the whole household of 
taith,' and where ‘ the whole household of faith’ 
could have fellowship with him. What blessed 
influence the erection of Surrey-chapel has had 
upon the increasing liberality' of Christians, and 
in bringing those together to ‘ see eye to eye,’ 
who otherwise might now have been looking 
askance, the Head of the church only knows, 
ami ‘the day will declare.’ It is surely a cause 
of congratulation that there is at least one holy 
arena in the view of the cliurch in Britain, to 
which all who love the Lord in sincerity are 
welcome, not to break the lance of unseemly dis¬ 
cord, but ‘to provoke one another to love and good 
works,’ and ‘ to strive together’ in prayer for the 
hastening of the period when ‘ all shall be one, 
even as the Father and the Son are one.’ One 
thing is incontestable, that Mr Hill’s example 
and influence and chapel were all of them, for 
more than half-a-century, directed to the heal¬ 
ing of the wounds which schism inflicts upon 
the mystical body of the Saviour; and his suc¬ 
cess, considering the novelty of the experiment, 
was more than he could have expected. Sur¬ 
rey-chapel has been a most effectual teacher of 
brotherly love. And is this an object to be 
lightly esteemed ? Or is the man, who so long 
carried the olive-branch of peace among Bri¬ 
tish Christians, not worthy of a thousand-fold 
more love and respect than they are, who, often 
from pride and bigotry rather than principle, 
carry about with them the brands of contention 
and sow the whirlwind ? 

W^e cannot refrain fron> expressing a regret, 
that the proposal of Mr Hill to his Scotch 
friends, in 1799, to erect a Union church after 
the design of Surrey-chapel, Was not acceded to. 
Had his advice been taken, in all human pro¬ 
bability the divisions in our northern churches 
might not have been either so numerous or so 
large; brotherly concord and communion might 
have more extensively prevailed; and the cause 
of union, which is now beginning to attract the 
notice and command the longings of many who 
have too long been separated, might have been 


so far advanced as to cheer the church wilii the 
hope that the day would soon dawn in which it 
should be said, that ‘ the envy of Ephraim has 
departed, and the adversaries of Judah have 
been, cut off',—Ephraim docs not envy Judah, 
and Judah does not vex Ephraim.’ Such a 
church would have bt'cn our rallying point,—a 
centripetal influence gently difl'using itself over 
Christendom, to draw us nearer and closer to¬ 
gether,—a true mirror in which we might have 
often looked and seen that we had the same 
features and were conformed to the same image, 
—a fountain of benevolence from which we 
might all have taken ever and anon large 
draughts of Christian love,—a taskmaster to 
chastise us.back to generous and ennobling and 
forgiving fellowship,—a spiritual magnet to di¬ 
rect our aftections steadily to one another, ati^ 
to Him whom we all profess to love as our 
King and Redeemer,—and a common table, at 
which we might all have occasionally sat down 
to refresh the heart with the lovely and heaven¬ 
ly spectacle of brethren dwelling and eating in 
unity, and together to enjoy the foretaste, the 
pleasures, of that communion maintained in the 
upper sanctuary, where Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, occupy scats at the same table, and 
drink of the fruit of the same vine, with ‘ the 
general assembly of the first-born,’ and with 
‘ Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant.’ 

In its material structure. Surrey-chapel is a 
large and imposing building. Its actual cost 
exceeded £5,000. It is built in the form of an 
octagon ; and is seated to contain easily 2,500 
persons, though on special occasions more than 
3,000 have been seen attentively listening to 
the truths of the gospel. Many men of rank 
and worth have worshipped within its walls; 
among whom we may mention the duke of 
Kent, the good Dean Milner, Sir Richard Hill, 
Wilberforce, Ambrose Serle, &c. But these 
are inferior things compared with the benevo¬ 
lent objects which were served by the chapftl 
under Mr Hill’s active and liberal management. 
He was ambitious of and succeeded in train¬ 
ing his people to the habit of * devising liberal 
things.’ The annual contributions at the chapel 
for many years amounted to £2,000, in addi¬ 
tion to the subscriptions which were given for 
supporting and extending the gospel. The 
following societies were connected with it: the 
Benevoleat society for the relief of the poor. 
£23,000 were expended in carrj'ing forward the 
design of this institution ; up to 1835, 40,460 
distressed families bad been visited, or 200,000 
persons relieved. The Sunday school,—Mr 
Hill’s was the first Sunday school established in 
London. The late Colonel Handheld, of the 
ordnance office, was for many years the teach¬ 
er of the Bible-class. The Testament-classes 
were also for some time under til«. care of two 
gentlemen, holding responsible ofi^ces in the 
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East India house, and the Board of Control for 
the affairs of India. There were also connect¬ 
ed with the chapel, a Dorcas society for assist¬ 
ing poor married women in the season of con¬ 
finement,—a Clothing society for supplying the 
deserving poor with wearing apparel at half the 
cost price,—twenty-four alms-houses for poor 
widows,—and the School of Industry for the in¬ 
struction and clothing of 24 poor children. 

These are the monuments of Rowland Hill I 
While Surrey-chapel and its catholic constitution 
and its benevolent societies remain, his name 
will be remembered, his praises will be sung in 
the gates, and the blessings of the widow and 
orphan will be whispered over hb honoured 
grave. The church of Christ has reason to 
bless God for raising up such a man. True, he 
paightbe “irregular” in the estimation of his bish¬ 
ops, and held as a nou-descript” by the more 
and less strict sects of the church : but still he • 
was eminently useful not only in winning souls 
to the Redeemer, but in presenting to the whole 
body of believers an illustration, as it were em¬ 
bodied and animated, of that * forbearance’ which 
the Spirit of Christ recommends among brethren, 
and of that harmony for which our Advocate 
within the vail intercedes, and| upon which the 
increasing beauty and symmetry and splendour 
of his mystical temple must in every age de¬ 
pend, * till we all come in the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.’ If there were a Rowland 
Hill, perhaps, within the pale and presiding over 
the counsels of every Christian denomination, 
the jealousies, the preju<|ices, the envyings, that 
do now so enfeeble the energies of our divine 
faith, and mar the comeliness of the sons of 
Zion, might the sooner give place to the gen¬ 
erous and healthy charities of the religion of 
love ; ecclesiastical, sectarian differences might 
quickly lose their magnitude and dwindle into 
ibsignificance, while the authority of the gospel 
kingdom might be more generally and power¬ 
fully effectual in diffusing its peace and joy 
among mankind. There is much truth in the 
remark of Mr Hill’s excellent biographer, (Mr 
Jones,)—“ As long as every denomination holds 
its peculiar views upon minor points to be so 
absolutely important that strict adherence to 
them must be a qualification for Christian fellow¬ 
ship, there is too much of the church of Roms 
left to authorize an expectation of a general 
reunion amon^ the members of the household 
of faith.” 

The publication of *-0he Christian Teacher’ 
app^aches more nearly than any other with 
w^h we are acquainted, to the holy design of 
Mf Hill in the erection of Surrey-chapel. We 
may be pardoned the remark, that if so many 
ministers of the gospel of all denominations, 
without the jarring of a single sentiment, or the 


compromise of a single principle, can meet to¬ 
gether in the pages of this periodical, and con¬ 
spire as with one heart and mind to the edifying 
of the body of Christ, why may they not all 
orally publish similar lessons of doctrinal and 
practical Christianity from each other’s pulpits,.^ 
or hold a blessed communion of their one faith 
at the same table, over the mystic emblems of 
that one atonement on which they all rely for 
mercy, and to which they direct their fellow- 
sinners as the only hope set before them in the 
gospel ? God speed the design of the Chris¬ 
tian Teacher I 


THE HERMIT OF CHERITII. 

Part 1. 

Tx the (lays of Hab king of Dah, a famous nation in 
the East, where from very early times the religion <if 
one God was professed, there lived an admirable cour¬ 
tier whose name was Ali-hu, signifying " He is my 
God.” He was remarkable, during the years that he 
spent at court, for tlie teinperance of his habits, and 
the faithfulness of his discourse. He flattered no one, 
however exalted, and deceived no one, however low. 
His life was compared to ligiit, and his speech to fire. 
Against the vices of the court, tl»e city, and tl«e coun¬ 
try, he waged perpetual war; while his own example 
was a school for great virtues and noble actions. Even 
ill the midst of the grandeur and gaiety of a luxurious 
palace, and while he had important public duties to 
discharge, his heart inclined to a life of contemplation 
and piety. His character commanded universal re- 
spcict, and many thought that the king regarded him as 
a man of extraordinary wisdom, of great influence 
among his people, if not even with something of reli¬ 
gious veneration, on account of tlie supernatural powers 
and communications generally attributed to him. It 
was well known that his very presence rebuked impiety, 
and that neither the king nor the queen would choose 
to brave the severity of his reproofs. For such was 
the fame he had acquired, and such his exalted reputa¬ 
tion for wisdom and goodness, that he could utter his 
mind freely and fearlessly to all. It happened, how¬ 
ever, that the queen of timt country, whose name was 
Zabel, had secretly contracted a deep and implacable 
hatred of this mysterious sage. She was a woman of a 
haughty and malicious temper. It was a great mis¬ 
fortune that king Hab was entirely governed by her, 
and thought of denying her nothing that she desired. 
Being a foreigner, and the daughter of a neighbouring 
prince of great power, she took no interest in the cus¬ 
toms and institutions of her adopted country. Tlie 
religion in which slie had been educated was exceed¬ 
ingly opposed to that of the kingdom of Dah, and 
utterly incompatible with its principles. Though any 
association of the two religions seemed utterly abhor¬ 
rent to all die wise and good men of the land, nothing 
would satisiy the queen till she saw a temple reared 
and dedicated to the idol-gods of her country. Near 
this temple, too, she must have a grove planted where 
all the cruelties and abominations of her native idolatry 
might be practised. King Hab knew how hateful 
these innovations would be to the best among his people, 
and how direhtiy opposed they were to the fundamental 
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laws of his kingdom. Still he yielded step by step to 
his foreign queen, till she had well nigh induced the 
court to forsake the institutions of their fwpefiithers, and 
come over to her idolatrous religion. 

Ali-liu watched all these proceedings with inexpres¬ 
sible grief. But at length he burned with seal for the 
honour of his religion and the name of his country. It 
was evident to all men that he was touched with a most 
poignant sorrow at the growth ot these corruptions, 
because they threatened tlie entire dissolution and over¬ 
throw of that religion which was accounted the glory 
and defence of his native land. While labouring under 
these heavy aiHictioiis and gloomy forebodings, Ali-hu 
kept himself much in concealinejit, and acquired the 
cliaracter of a hermit. He was believed to hold secret 
intercourse willi lieaven, and to deplore the defection 
of his people continually before his God. The founda¬ 
tion, however, of this belief, which was by no means 
general, will be bettor discermil hereafter. Our her- 
iiiit had long cherislied in his heart the design of vindi¬ 
cating his country from tlie evils which now threatened 
it. But knowing liow unwelcome tlie words of reproof 
would be to the <‘ars of a king, and liow hateful would 
be tile sight of the reprover to the eyes of tlie imperious 
queen, he abstained until lie received direction, as lie 
said, from heaven. Tlieu lie put on tlie garments of hu¬ 
miliation and the attire of a hermit, and went directly to 
the palace, wlicrt', in tlie presence of tlie king, he 
solemnly delivered his jirotest against the alxiniinations 
wiiich tlie queen iiad introduced, and whicli tlie king 
too complacently sanctioned. After he had fuitlifully 
condemned the conduct of the king and queen, he 
cuncluded by an alarming prediction, W'hich was de¬ 
livered with such n peculiar dignity, such an awfiiliiess 
of tone and iiiaiiiier, as made some of tliose who were 
preseot feel that it bore the character of a divine pro¬ 
phecy. He solemnly swore aloud and publicly, before 
the king, that the heavens should withhold their genial 
iiillueiice from that land for the space of three years, 
and that the sky should become brass, to chastise that 
age of iron ; uiul that iieitiier ruin nor dew sliould de¬ 
scend (luring that long period except by the words of 
his moulli. 

When lie had delivered these strange denunciations, 
the court was thrown into the utmost confusion: many 
seemed sensible tiiut Ali-iiu had both the ancient laws 
of the kingdom, and the customs of their ancestors from 
lime immemorial, as well as all the most venenible and 
rev«>red incii of the land, on his side. But still, know¬ 
ing the fierce temper and extensive iiiAuence of tlie 
queen, he expected it would have no other effect than 
to embitter and madden lier against himself. As soon, 
Uierefore, as he had uttered liis alarming prognostica¬ 
tion, he fled secretly to a remote and very solitary part 
of tlie country, near a small river called (Jierith, where 
he chose for iiimself a liiddeti dwelling in a rock, wliich 
atfurded him a comfortable shelter and a sure conceal¬ 
ment both by day and night. There—as the undoubted 
history of his life records—^lie remained some consideia- 
ble time, and derived his food from some birds wiiicti 
Providence rent to deposit near his cave small portions 
of food every day. The brook tliat was near at hand 
supplied him with the only beverage he needed for 
drink during this season of suspense and affliction. 

In the mean time his mysterious tlireatening liegan 
to take elft-ct. JL general drought prevailed through 


all the country: and though It was one of tlie most fer¬ 
tile in the world, it soon began to look dry and barren. 
The fountains failed and the brooks were dried up. 
Everywhere you might see cattle famishing because 
there was no herbage, and people crying for a drop of 
water to quench their thirst. The God who fulfilled 
the word of this holy hermit, forbade the clouds to pour 
out any refreshing influences upon that land, and it 
therefore soon became parched as a desert and fruitless 
as a rock. 

Moreover, God—who does not always spare the lands 
and goods of his own servants iii a common visitation, 
that they may sympathise in general calamities and not 
entertain themselves, or become elated, in vain pros¬ 
perities or personal exemptions from nfflicUou—permitted 
tliat the brook, which had hitlierto supplied water to 
the hermit, should grow dry as well as the rest. But 
as the ocean which withdraws itself out of one river, 
swells itself in another, so tins Almiglity Father of Ali- 
hu recompensed the exhaustion of the brook, by open¬ 
ing to him a source of supply in a new and wonderful 
manlier. The hermit was directed by a vision to quit 
his cave, and go to a place called Epta, In the country 
of Idona, from which the queen had come, who had 
brought these evils on the country of the hermit. Sin¬ 
gular as tliis intimation of the will of heaven seemed, 
he yet obeyed implicitly, and soon presented himself at 
the gate of the city. His entire slock of provisions was 
exhausted, and his hunger and thirst were almost intol¬ 
erable. He soon found that the famine was raging 
almost as violently at Epta as in the country of Dah, 
which he had quilted. But just as the reverend and 
holy hermit was upon tlie point of fainting through 
fatigue and want, he espied a woman witli a little 
boy at her side, gathering a few sticks mid brambles. 
Of h(!r lie implored a draught of water, whicii she 
soon administered with a genuine pity fur tlie sufferings 
of so venerable a person. After he had recovered a 
little, he entreated iier further compassion, by the gift 
of any little morsel of food to satisfy his craving ap¬ 
petite and save his life. But witiiout absolutely refus¬ 
ing, slie solemnly declared that she had iiutliiug left 
fur the supply of her own wauls and those of her child, 
but a small quantity of barley flour which would bare¬ 
ly suffice to make a single loaf of bread, and tliat she 
was then about to make a fire in order to bake tfie 
bread, that siic and her child might eat it, and then 
prepare themselves for their inevitable fate. Notwith¬ 
standing this sad tale, Ali-hu entreated her, first to pre¬ 
pare a iiioi’sel of bread to save his life, and then to trust 
in that gracious God whose servant he was, fur finding 
a sufficient supply for her own wants. The woman, 
overcome in part by the distress of the hermit, and in 
part awed and controlled by liis reverend ajipearance 
and encouraging speech, yielded to iiis request. A 
feeling of selfishness might indeed have found cogent 
reasons for not complying with the hermit’s entrea¬ 
ties ; but her natural sympathy, reinforced by her 
respect for his character, subdued all such feelings, 
and inspired her with a noble generosity. So true it is 
tliat virtue and jiiety command reverence; and tliat the 
hearts even of foreigners and of infidels are sometimes 
coiistruiticd, by the excellency of religion and of reli¬ 
gious persons) to do them homage and service. Having 
supplied the immediate necessities,of the hermit, she 
found that she tiad still enough for herself and her son: 
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and when, U) lier surprise, the little store seemed 
not at all diminished by tlie increased demand made 
upon it,—and wlien slie saw that the little flask of oil, 
with which the bread was kneaded, was also adequatefor 
the double consumption to which her store was exposed, 
—she Ix'Raii to think there must be somethiiifr very mys¬ 
terious about this Stranger, and accordingly (jfTered him 
the shelU>r of her house, and tiwry service she could 
render, hoping no doubt to secure by his presence, a 
continued sujiply of her w'ants during the jieriod that 
the famine might remain in the land. 

Ali-hii accepted the proffen'd hospiialily, and took 
up his lodging in tiie house. Ibit while lie remained 
there a new trouble fell upon her. Her chihl was 
seized by a violent fever, and in a fi-w days expired. 
'Ihe poor afllieted woman, in the ravings of her griefj 
laid the fault upon the hermit; saying that he had re¬ 
newed the memory of her sins before his tfod, and 
brought this evil upon her. Ali-hu, greatly grieved to 
Jiave it thought that he hail be«‘n the occasion of bring, 
ing so heavy an affliction u|ton his kind-hearted hostess, 
and knowing (hat it woidd still further tenil to the hon¬ 
our of his (jod, as well us convince the woman of the 
folly and vanily of the religion of her countryinen, re¬ 
solved to implore the true God to restore tiu' boy to 
life again. It was a great thing to ask, and a woiiderfnl 
thing to expect,—hut he felt assured that his God would 
work for him this new and greater woinh-r. A<’for(l- 
iiigly lie shut himself up for some time with the dead 
child, and sutlered no one to come near him. At 
length, after he had poured out many prayers, the 
•sjiirit of the child revived, and the hermit restoreil 
him to the fond embriiee of his astoiiislied mother. 


iScflrsiaSltffll 

Al orSTINK AMONG Till; ANGLO-SAXONS. 

Ry the Ki:v. Thomas Tiio.mson, 

Ijonthm. 

Tiif.be was a beneficent arningenient in Divine Pro¬ 
vidence for tlie introduction of Christianity among the 
Anglo-Saxons. Every aid was given, every obstacle 
removed ; and nothing r(‘mained for (he feeble iiistru- 
ipeiits, hut to enter and possess (.he land. Prosperous, 
however, as were eommeneing tippearnnees. the iiicture 
s<K)ii iK'came reversed. We must now contemplate liow 
strangely the favour of Providenee was couiilerneted 
by the perversity of mai), and the glory of the Re¬ 
deemer compromised in the aggrandizement of his 
agents. The narrative eoii.stitutes a inoiiriiful illustrn- 
titai of the insidious approach of error, mingling with 
every thing holy, and perverting every thing beneficial; 
and it sliows by what unsuspected ami mrmite additions 
(he throne of Antichrist was built up, and his rei«ii 
established in our land. '' 

T he eomnieiicenient of this enormous evil syiiehron- 
ized with the arrival of the missionaries. Aiioiistine 
and his fellow-monks, from the eourt of Rome ; and 
the first step towards the eonversion «)f England ini- 
pjied the stipreinaey of the Konmn pontitf over the 
t.liristiaii church. Jly him the missionaries were ap¬ 
pointed U) tlm work ; it was to his nuiliority that they 
appealed when, alarmed by the dangers of tlieir enter¬ 
prise, they entreated to he excused from the attem]it; 
and it was in coiisequciice of his mingled entreaty and 
command that they were indiiceil to persevere. It was 
ill the same plenitude of ecclesiastical authority that he 


erected sees, and invested prelates, in so remote an 
island as liriLain. And tliis piower, which he so free! J 
assumed, his delegates never thought of contesting. 
Educated and ordained in the principle that the church 
of (Tirist was founded iijMin St Peter, and that the 
bishops of Rome are his suexiessors, they taught this as 
a fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith ; and im¬ 
plicit obedience was demanded on the part of the 
8nxon kings and people to the dictates of the pope. 
Their faith, not t>nly for the. prestmt, but in all future 
time, mast be regulated by the standard of Rome. 
Thus, the vei 7 first handful of the gooil seed that was 
thrown into the llritish soil, while possessed by the 
Anglo-Saxons, was fearfully impregnated with tares; 
and these soon shot up into mournful luxuriance, to 
dt'stroy the harvest of immortality. 

The heart of Augustine was elated with his first suc¬ 
cess, so that he contemplated the coiivei’sion of the 
whole country, and was impatient to attempt it. Rut 
iiotwithstaiidiiig the iiuiiierous train of monks at his 
command, he eoneeived them still inadecjuate for the 
work, and in this emergency he ca.st his eyes towanls 
the iieiglihoiiring clergy of Wale.s. Unfortunately, 
however, his application for their aid was made in the 
genuine spirit of his ehurch. Having received his 
primnt^y from the pope, he regarded it as an incontro¬ 
vertible consequence that ail (Tiristians in Rritaia. of 
whatever class, should at once recognise his authority ; 
and therefore his summons to the Welsh pri<'^ts was 
rather a command, than an invitation, or entreaty. 
Tliese secitidetl ecclesiastics, ignorant of the changes 
that had taken place in the religious wurlil, and the 
strange dc.spotisin that wtis now in the j'ro;;ress of 
establishmtuit, were iiatunilly astonished at the tone of 
the stranger; ami could neither comprehend the im¬ 
plicit sulnnissioii which they must render to a foreign 
hislio)), nor the imperious requisition of his delegate of 
Ganterhury. To the demand of homage which the 
suminons implied, they nnswereil that they had hitlierto 
been exfunpt from siuffl authority, und<'r the pastoral 
(■are of their own Metropolitan, and tluTefore they 
could not, ujmii such terms, co-openite with the 
Italian in the conversion of the Saxons. With what 
logic could Augustine htive rebutted so plain and 
simple a statenu'nt He Irictl to ctmviiicc them by a 
miracle ! To prove that his supremacy was confirmed 
by hen ven, 1 h‘ j)r«‘tendetl to givj- sight to a tnan who was 
blind ; hat the priests of Wales were not so simple as 
the heathen Saxons, and llterefore the pious .juggle 
was abortive. All that they would grant was the pro¬ 
mise of a more numerous atteutlanee, oa a future day, 
when they wouhl render him a tleeisive answer. At 
the time appointed they repaired to the meeting, when 
Augustine proposed that they should agree witlt the 
chnreh of Rome in the period of the celebration of 
Easter,—that they should conform to its rites in the ad- 
minislrutioii of haplisni,—and unite with him in the con¬ 
version of the Siixoiis: stating that, if they tieeetletl to 
these three proposals, he should wave every other 
subject of diil'erence. This, forsooth, was wondrous 
condescension in a stranger towards those who stood 
upon their own land, and who had hitherto been free! 
He had shocked them at the commencement by re¬ 
maining seated at their approach, instead of rising to 
ri'ceive them; -and having been previously warned to 
consider this ns a symptom of luiehrislian arrogance, 
tliey rejected the conditions be offeretl. Augustine’s 
resentment immediately assumed the tone of prophecy ; 
and he told them tliat since they refused tlieir aid in 
the eonviTsion of the Saxons, they should perish by the 
swords «»f the Saxons. T’he parties separtiletl in indig- 
imtion, and the AVcIch retired to tlieir own home. 

Augustine, upon this occasion, had assumed the cha¬ 
racter of a prophet, and, in a few years after, his pre¬ 
diction was fatally fulfilled. Edilfrid, the terrible 
king of Northumbria, having invaded Wales, encoun¬ 
tered the ('ymriat Brocmail; and the Welch luiiiistcrs. 
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wlio siccompanipcl tlip army in great niimliers, were sta- 
liiiiied OH a hill, where they enii>loyeil themselves in 
lerveiit prayer for the success of their countrymen. 
Kililfricl, ill the lieat of battle, was astonished to see a 
large band unumied, and upon their knees ; and, on 
being told that these wert! the clergy of Wales en¬ 
gaged in jirayer, the fierce pagan exclaimed, “ if they 
pniy against ns. they also war against us!” and iinnie- 
iliately coniniaiided them to be put to the sword. Rut 
there have la-en prophets not n few in the Romish 
chuixih who have acquired that character by procuring 
the accomplishment of their own predictions, ami of 
this class it is to be feared Augustine was one. Such 
is the suggestion of Jeffrey of IVlonmouth upon this 
melancholy iKtcuirencdT The war of Edilfrid was in¬ 
stigated by p;thellH>rt the (Jiristian king of Kent, of 
whom A ugusline was the spiritual father aiul chi<*f di¬ 
rector. and whom he in.spired with his own religious re- 
seiitinenis. 'I'he i>opish historians of modern days have 
iiidigiiHiitly denied tlie suspicion; and to vindicule the 
cliaructer of thi'ir Saint Augustine, they nddiici! a pas¬ 
sage of Rede, wiiich intimates that tlie arehbislio)) had 
<lied Some yi-nrs In-fore tlie massacre. Rut to this it 
may lie unswer«-d, tliat tx> dale his death so early is iii- 
<K)usistent witli cliroiiology ; that the passage in Rede 
has the app«-ai"iiice of inler|>olation. devised in some 
later agi- to save the credit of the archbishop ; and 
that it does not occur in the early Saxon version of tlie 
history. 'I’he wllole circiinislant^e hears a suspicious 
asjiect ujion tlie gootl luiiiie of Augustine, 

Even thoiigii this matter should lie conceded to the 
apologi-ts of Rome, it would render little service, to 
their cause wlien we rememher tliat Augustiiu* jire- 
tcndi-d to the pow-er of working miracles". This is still 
more strongly i-staliiished tlmii his assiiniption of the 
prophetic character : alihoiigh popisli historians have 
denied it also. Tliey seem to b*- especially nervous 
upon this delicate ground, and are eager to escape from 
it, well knowing how little the mirach‘.s of tlie dark 
ages can endure the slightest investigation. Rut their 
denial is negatived not only by the history of Angii.s- 
tiiic-, but by tlie letters of l*op«- tlregory. The latu-r, 
writing 1,0 l.lie former njioii tlie subject, rejoices that 
siicli matiifeslatioiis of the itivine favour hud been af¬ 
forded ; hut, at the same time, he takes occasion to im¬ 
press llic primate with the needfulness of humility. 
Wc have aln-ady seen tliat Augustine rashly attempted 
his thuimiatiirgic experiments upon the priests of Wales, 
who were Uhi wis»- to be thus ri-futed ; his operations, 
however, iqioii the ruile mind of tlie Saxons were more 
suceessful, uml tlwy were thus taught equally to vene¬ 
rate and obey th«- doctrine and the teacher. Rut what 
sliall we tliiiik of a mind essentially so elevated and de¬ 
vout as that of Augustine,and so signally heralded in its 
apostolic career, debased at the same time into such 
gross imposliire ? He was unliuppy in the age and the 
cliurch to which he belonged, and the victim of a sy.s- 
tem then genendly prevalent. It had already become 
a principle extensively realizeil if not openly avowed, 
that a tittle evil might not only be safely, but nieritori- 
ously performed, to secure an important good ; and that 
in the noblest ot all labours, the conversion of lost souls 
to tdirist, any I'raiid that advanced it would be over¬ 
looked by Him who knows the heart, for the sake of 
the motive that inspired it. Here then* w-as a per- 
niission so vague that all iniquities could find in it an 
effectual shelter. Anibitions ecclesiastics availed them- 
selvis of evei 7 enmked pidicy to advance the interests 
of the church, and also their own as identified with 
those of the church ; while those of a purer spirit, and 
vv ho would have shrunk li-oni iniquity for its own sake 
were encouraged to tlie perpetration of frauds tliat 
tiiey might win souls to Christ. The peculiar emer¬ 
gencies ot those ages fosten d the evil. Tlie kingdoms 
ol Europe were iiiiiiidated by the nopthern trilH-s 
wliose conversion and civilization w«re necessary lor 
till- existence nf Uie vanquished; uml as the swarms 


of savages who successively arrived were lovers of the 
marvellous, and easily deceived into conviction, tiie 
priests of Italy had skill and .science enough for the 
deinands nf (loth, and Hun, and Vandal. The Saxons 
were not more iiitellecUiiil than these their predecessors, 
and their love of the w'oiidortnl was equally strong, and 
Augustine, in gratifying this propensity, acted iqwii a 
principle already generally established in the conver¬ 
sion of nations. Rut how fearful was that perversity 
wliich eoiild thus .soleuiuiy aiqicai to the all-searching 
eye, and perform an act of foul ih-ei-it in the name of 
tlie (>(k 1 of truth ! They alleged that these lieatheiis 
had the understandings of mere ciiildren, and that 
like children they must he deceived into wlial was 
right and safe. Rut it was a fiital jirecedeiif. Even 
setting aside il.s abstract criiniiiaJily, and tlie insult 
wliich it offered to the purity and truth ol tlie go.-ipi-l. 
it was the worst of policy. If such u liberty could 
he but barely tolerable in such hands ns Augustine mid 
his successor laiwreiice, wimt could he aMlici|ialed 
when it was i(Ssunied hy sti<*h (-liaracters as Odo and 
Dun.slan ? 

It is worthy of remark that while Antichrist, even 
at its Ix-giimiiig. disdained the thoiigiit of eomjiromise* 
with the purer (Iiristinnity that stilt survived, ami ar¬ 
rogantly reipiired niicomlitioiial submission from all and 
sundry, it exhibited tlie while the reverse of this .spirit 
towanis those heathen nations whose conversion it so¬ 
licited. Instead of insisting upon that uiicoiiditioiial 
surrender of error to Divine truth which forms tlie fiiii- 
daiiiental principle of the gosjiel, it met tlie idolaters 
loo ofti'ii half-way, and iiicor])oraled heathen praet,ice,8 
and priiK-iples into the body of ('hristiuiiity, to render 
it more proselytising. Thus, the gay and classical i>ro- 
cessioiis of (Jreecc ami Italy were recalled to (.'hris. 
tian Rome; the Pantheon was only sprinkled with holy 
water; and the images of Jove and Venus, under the 
naiiies of St Peti-r and the Virgin, n-ceived llieir an¬ 
cient honours from tluiir fonm-r worshippers. In tlie 
same spirit many of the iiurtliern tribes were- acitoiii - 
iiiudated witli a similar toleration, and a Noraemaii fre¬ 
quently signed himself indifferently with the eross of 
(jhrist or with the liamiiier of Thor. This uiifortiinnle. 
principle of the Pa[iul policy was transferred to Eng- 
lainl, in the conversion of its Saxon inlmbitunls. ( irf- 
goi 7 advised Augustine that, as the tdiange from the 
worship of Odin to (jhristiuiiily would be too violent 
a shock to the simple inimls of the Saxoii.s, therefore 
it would he expedient to allow the heathen temples 
and festivals to remain : the fornu-r were to be con¬ 
secrated into (Jiristiaii cliiirches, and the latter into 
festivals in honour of Itie saints; and thus the truiisi. 
lion would be less perceplihle.aiid rendered more com¬ 
fortable to the converts. Tliis was done nccordiiiglyi; 
Jiiid the gratified Saxon coiiUl still repair to the Ruiiple 
in which he had been accustomed to worshi|>, and to 
the sa<;red feast at wiiich lie liiul been wont to rev<*l; 
and as he i'oiiml at the latter that the same number 
of «ixen were still slaughtered as under the former sys¬ 
tem, and the same quantity of mighty ale and mead as- 
signed for bis lliirsi, he little cared whether the- ban¬ 
quet was provided under the au.spices of IrmeiiseJla, or 
St Polycarp. Ami this was voiichsafetl to a base and 
hrutisli superstition by those who bad been .so inflexible 
wiiii tiui priests of Wales, ainl so hostile to a purer 
(.Christianity than their own ! The Saxons perceiving 
this alliance between llieir old faith and the new, very 
naturally improved upon the principle. They bad other 
predile«aioiis besides tlieir proverbial love of goo<l 
cheer, and which their ancient creed had been wont t<t 
gratify, and therefore they outstripped their guides in 
that uKHistrous accomiiiodation which was now tlie tir- 
derofthe day. Their ancient modes of divination,— 
their wild iiicantulions,—their practices of sorcery to 
injure and destroy,—their profane legends,—^nay, hit 
frequently their rites of cruelty and gross seiisunliiy 
were conceived to be as compatible with tlieir new 
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Christianity as willt their old temples and festivals, and 
therefore they revoked them with zeal, and practised 
them with p;reediness. Their Christian instructors were 
astonisiied at a circumstance which mififht have been 
easily fort>seen from the begiiinin|v, and attempted a 
remedy when it was too late. Though council after 
council was convoked for the purpose, and i-dict pub- 
lisiied upon edict, still the overwhelming current of a 
whole |)eople was irresistible ; and even when Canute, 
in the plenitude of his zeal and power, attempted to stop 
the growing evil, his commands were as fruitless as ins 
celebrated mandate to the waves. For ages afterwards 
we discover a tearful amount of the superstition of the 
North forming part and parcel of the Christianity of 
England. 

Such were the circumstances under which the Chris¬ 
tian &ithwas propagated among the Anglo-Saxons; 
and such were the corruptions with which it was iden¬ 
tified even at the commencement. The missionaries 
ingrafted upon the heavenly stock of Christianity the 
false policy of the world, and the rites of the prince of 
darkness ; they cultivated its growth in a spirit of sor- 
diti ambition and selfishness ; and thus they converted 
'the tree, whose fruit is for the healing of the nations, 
into a spiritual Upas, the very atmosphere of which was 
death. It was a mysterious dispensation of Divine 
providence tiint first prepared the way for sucii a glori¬ 
ous cause, and then seemed to abandtui it altogether to 
the weakness and wickedness of man. But tlie end is | 
not yet. Who can tell its final bearing upon the high¬ 
est interests of (Christendom? Who can calculate the 
impressiveness or the power which the warning may be 
destined to conv«*y through ages yet to come, and to 
nations still unborn ? 

A sort of fashionable propensity has for some time 
prevailed among ecclesiastical historians to laud Saint 
Augustine and his coadjutors, as if they had merited 
well the canonization which their church has awarded 
them ; and, to confirm their eulogies, they allude to the 
missionary zeal, the labours, anu the success of these 
eminent men, and show how superior was the religion 
tliey introduced to that which it superseded. But is a 
Christian mission to be justified only by such a compa¬ 
rison i* Or was this the criterion of the primitive days of 
the church? Verily, the gospel bos little cause for 
gratitude either to such apostles, or the advocates who 
•lend fur them ! ComphMe and perfect in itself, it to- 
I'rates no such compromise. It must be wholly re- 
«!eived, or eiitiri-ly rejecte*!: it must be all or nothing. 
Its doctrines must be tried by its own standard ; its de¬ 
faulters are arraigned at its own bar. Tried by this 
principle, what shall we think of the do(;trines and the 
mission of Augustine ? Alas I the age which succced- 
pd in the religious histoi 7 of England affords the most 
fitting reply. 


lEbcntng 

PARENTAL EXERTION. 

‘ What will not parents do for their children?' This 
question, with the understood answer, ‘ I'hey will do 
any tiling,’ has passed almost into a proverb. But will 
some, will many, will most classes of panuits do even 
the least thing for their children's souls ? will they do 
a considerable thing Ibr their children’s intellects? 
will they do a great thing for even their children’s 
liodies ? Let me wave the first and second of these 
questioiis, and n'peat the tliinl—a question relating to 
only the lowest interests, to interests which are common 
t^maidcind and tlie brutes. Will parents do any great 
Iwg tor even the bodies of their children ? will tliey 
(filf as much fur these as tlie beasts whicli perish—for 
example, some of the tiny birds of the air—do fortlieir 
bnxid ? Let us sec. Tiic starling travels not less 
ttiHii filly miles a day to procure food foih its offspring, 
and visits them about an hundred and forty tinies in 


the space of twelve or tliirleen hours In order to con¬ 
vey to them its earnings. The rook engages in per¬ 
severing and incessant toil, and flies to immense dis¬ 
tances to satisfy the cravings of its young. Swallows 
and martins, for the same object, are on the wing 
from dawn to dusk, wheeling hither and thither witli 
untiring perseverance, and utmost alacrity. The tiU 
mouse—as if proportioning tlie zeal of its exertions to 
the diminutiveness of its bulk—darts so speedily to its 
home and away again in carriage and search of food, 
that a pair have been known to supply their young, 
with a grub or some insect, at intervals of less than a 
iiiinule throughout a day, or upwards of a thousand 
times ill fourteen hours. What, compared to the ex¬ 
ertions of these little creatures, are those of human pa¬ 
rents for the bodies of their young ? But when birds 
have provided their brood with physical nourishment, 
they have supplied every want of their nature, minis¬ 
tered to every function of their existence, filled up their 
every capacity of enjoyment. Oh, if human parents 
acted so toward the intellectual wants, the immortal 
existence, the moral capacities of tlieir offspring, what 
sounds of entreaty would there be in every habitation,— 
what a rustling of the leaves of God’s book,—what a 
torrent of supplications at the throne of the divine 
grace! 

EDUCATIONAL HABITS. 

Thk infant son of Dutch parents, who lived on the 
outskirts of no American seUleineiit, and were destroy¬ 
ed by a baud of invading savages, was carried off to 
the wilderness, and adopted by an Indian family. He 
receiveil the same training as an untamed child of the 
forest, and grew up in the habits of the tribes of the 
wildeniess, excelling in Indian accomplishments, robust, 
manly and daring, and strongly attached to Indian 
society and customs. Some near relations of his 
parents survived; and, having, after a time, discovered 
his retreat, they often made urgent but vain entreaties 
that he would return to civilizctd life. He persisted in 
refusal till far advanced in years; and when at length 
persuaded to make a visit to his kinsmen, he found two 
objections to the adoption of their habits,—first, he 
could not endure the taste of salt, the Indians having al¬ 
ways preserved thelrmeatbydrying; and next, he utterly 
abhorrod falsehood, in all its modifications and disguises, 
as indicating a mean and cowardly disposition; and, 
when pressed o(i tiie subject of religion, lie answered, 
in a manner of caustic reproacli, ihat be could not be¬ 
lieve the Great Spirit to be the patron of a nation of 
cowards and liars. 

This little story illustrates the force of educational 
habits, and suggests how important it is to ‘ train up a 
child ill tlie way in which he should go;’ but it sliows 
also, ill a strong light, the imurcssions which the aggre¬ 
gate character of a professedly Christian people makes 
upon untutored minds, and exhibits to Ciiristian com¬ 
munities the necessity of ‘ walking in jvisdoiu toward 
those who are witliuut.’ Is it not true of many a people 
in the present day, as anciently it was of the Jews, tnat 
' through them the name of God is blasphemed among 
the Gentiles?* 

RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION. 

Lactantius, who was an eminent Latin writer of the 
early part pf the fourth century, and has, by general 
consent, been termed * the Christian Cicero,’ gives an 
instructive definition of the words ‘ religion ’ and super¬ 
stition.’ ‘ Religion,’ he says, is derived from re, inten- 
sitive, and ligare, to bind, and denotes the influence or 
principle which strongly or intensely binds tlie soul, in 
a devotional manner, to God; and ‘superstition;’ he 
adds, is derived from the word eupersthes, survivors; 
and denotes the uneducated, forlorn, and needy condi¬ 
tion of orphan minds, which rely fw consolation on tlie 
feitile agency, or iiisubstaiitial images of departed 
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friends or worthies. Lucretius, the Romnn poet, who 
luboiired to propag;ate Atheism, appears to liave defined 
‘ religion ’ in a similar way; for he says— 

‘ And first 1 teach great things in lofty strains. 

And loose men from religion’s powerful chains.’ 

How beautiful is ‘ the strong Iwnd ’ of Christianity,— 
the cable wltich, at one end, has firm hold of the soul, 
and at the other is fastened to * the rock of ages ’ in the 
world of enduring bliss! How beautifully is this exhibit¬ 
ed in that inetaplior of the apostle Paul: ‘ we have an 
aiK-hor of the soul, sure and steadfast, which efitereth 
also within the veil!’ Superstition is truly an ori)han 
condition,-,-a survivorship of. all worth and sound ftiel- 
iiig and rational principles. The superstitious deal, in 
a sense, with worthy ideas, yet never till the ideas are 
defunct: they deal with only the ghosts, the dim re¬ 
collections, the unbreathiiig images of good principles 
or tlioughts; and when the reality, the active agency, 
the benign influence of notions which they venerate or 
lieings whom they worship arc referred to,—these must 
be viewed only as things which were. 


CIIIflST THE HEAD-STONE OF THE CORNER: 

(PutUncs of a pennon, 

By TU12 Rev. John Eadie, 

Minister of the United Secession Church, Cambridge Street, 
Glasgow. 

PsAl.M cxviii. 22.—“ Tlie stone wbiidi the builders reject¬ 
ed has becumo the head of the corner." 

'Phese words are referred by some expositors, 
first to David, and then to Messiah. They 
conjecture that the verse is a figure expressive 
of the struggle through wltich the son of Jesse 
passed ere he arrived at undivided sovereignty; 
that though rejected by the magnates, he was 
elevated by the favour and power of God to the 
tlirone of Judea. We rather suppose that the 
verse has reference to a literal transaction; and 
tliat, whatever may be its emblematic import, 
tlie event which it describes had a literal occur¬ 
rence. C'ontinental critics of no mean note 
support this hypothesis. 

The ode seems to have been sung in a solemn 
procession to the temple; and by the Levitical 
band in responsive chorus. The stone, styled 
tlie * head of the corner,’ was not placed on the 
top of the wall, but in some important and con¬ 
spicuous position. Now, when tlie temple was 
built, a stone, intended by the original designers 
for tliis purpose, seems to have been rejected by 
the builders, and cast away as useless among 
the rubbish: but as no other stone could be 
found to supply its place, either from necessity, 
or from divine warning, the despised stone 
was sought for, and built into that honourable 
station to which by the heavenly architect it 
had been destined. And when the gates of the 
temple were opened, and the procession was 
arranged in its courts, its massive buildiugs and 
golden ornaments are left out of view,—though 
the most prominent beauties of the wonderful 
fabric,—and by the Spirit of God this truly won¬ 
derful event is commemorated, as being the most 
notable in the history of the erection of the 
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sanctuary, as proving the minute and surprising 
care which God exercised over his house, and 
as being typical of future erections no less 
strange and worthy of celebration. This opin¬ 
ion is in general supported by Michaelis, and 
seems to meet the approbation of Dr Pye Smith, 
by whom he is quoted. Neither of these critics 
have given reasons at length for their opinion. 
We subjoin these : 

1 . There is every presumption in favour of 
such an event. The materials of which the 
temple was framed were all previously pre¬ 
pared. ‘ And the king commanded, and they 
brought great stones, costly stones, and hewed 
stones, to lay the foundation of the liouse. 
And Solomon’s builders and Hiram’s builders 
did hew them, and the stonc-squarers: so 
they prepared timber and stones to build the 
house,’ 1 Kings v. 17, 18. ‘And the house, 
when it was in building, was built of stone made 
ready before it was brought thither; so that 
there was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any 
tool of iron, heard in the house while it was 
in building,’ 1 Kings vi. 7. 'riie stone intended 
for the corner might be prepared, and at first 
slighted on account of its insignificance, yet as 
no stones were cut or polished on mount Zion, 
no substitute could be procured. The builders 
might reject the stone which .the hewers had 
intended, and 3 'et, as they durst use no chisel or 
hammer to fashion another within the sacred 
precincts, they might be obliged to recur to the 
block which they hud contemned. 

2. Allusions to such an event seem to be 
scattered throughout the sacred writings. Isaiah 
xxriii. 16. ‘ Behold 1 lay in Zion for a founda¬ 
tion a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner¬ 
stone, a sure foundation.’ From the quotation 
of this verse by Peter in his first Epistle, ii. 6 . 
its reference is to Jesus. Isaiah seems to refer 
to the event depicted by the PsalraisU Now, 
wliat is the ground of this figure, and why are so 
many properties ascribed to the stone ? Grant¬ 
ing that all such qualities belonged to Messiah,' 
yet why select this figure? Many figures had 
their origin in nature and reality, and the stone 
laid in Zion was tried, or elect, underwent a 
very severe scrutiny, was despised, and afterward 
honoured. This circumstance, which might 
appear so insignificant, God appropriates to 
himself, as it was indicative of his special and 
peculiar superintendence. He laid the tried 
corner stone, as if no other could claim such 
favour; and does not this strange phraseology 
agree with the Psalmist's conclusion,—‘ This is 
the Lord’s doing, it is marvellous in our ej'es ?’ 

Again ; Isaiah viti. 14. ‘ And he shall be for a 
sanctuary; but for a stone of stumbling, and 
for a rock of offence, to both the houses of 
Israel.’ This passage is thus quoted by the 
apostle Paul, Kom. ix. 33. ‘ Behold 1 lay in Zion 
a stumbling-stone and rock of offence,’~words 
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which correspond in meaning to those of the 
aged Simeon: < Behold, this child is set for the 
fall and rising again of many in Israel.* Paul 
interprets rather than cites this passage from 
Isaiah, and reters it to the same event as that 
alluded to by the Psalmist, by declaring that 
it happened in Sion. The stone was an offence, 
or properly, a scandal to the builders ; it suited 
not their notions of the dimensions and qualities 
of a corner-stone: so Christ crucified, its anti¬ 
type, was to the Jews a stumbling-block. The 
foundation of this figure in its application to 
Messiah, might be the strange event which oc¬ 
curred at the first building of the temple. 

Hebrews vi. 19. ‘ Which hope we have as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and 
which entcreth into that within the veil.’ Many 
critics have remarked the seeming incongruity of 
this figure,—of joining the word ‘anchor’ to any 
portion of the building of the temple. There is 
no need to resort to violent suppositions when 
it is ascertained that the word, in the later ages 
of Greek literature, and by Roman writers co- 
temporary with that epoch, was used to signify 
‘ foundation, or refuge.’ This foundation reach¬ 
ed from the holy into the most holy place, and 
such might be the peculiar sacred position of 
the tried corner-stone,—at least the figure used 
by the apostle may have reference to the same 
event, especially to the purpose and station of 
the stone. Such figures, all symbolical of Jesus, 
seem to point to that miraculous circumstance 
which happened when the edifice on mount 
Zion was erected. 

3. All the types of the Old Testaincnt were 
either real persons, as Moses and David; or 
real things, as the altar or the mercy-seat; or 
real places, as Canaan or its temple. Now this 
event was a ty'pe. Its fulfilment is given by 
Christ himself, according to the harmonious ac¬ 
count of three evangelists, to show the scribes 
and elders that their treatment of himself had 
been symbolised and predicted. Peter, in one 
‘ of his addresses to the rulers, elders, and scribes, 
afiirms: ‘ This is the stone which was set at 
nought of you builders, which is become the 
head of the corner.’ May we not then be 
warranted in saying that the typical rejection 
of the stone by the builders was a real event,— 
that the treatment of the builders toward this 
stone was emblematic of the manner in which 
Christ would be bated and despised by the 
Jews; but as this stone was, in spite of the 
builders, restored to its noble purpose in a man¬ 
ner which indicated the direct interposition of 
Jehovah, so would Jesus in defiance of Jewish 
malice and persecution, be anointed as the real 
foundation of the new spiritual temple, in which 
believers are builded as living stones ? 

I'he verse may now be illustrated by a refer¬ 
ence to Christ as Prophet, as Priest, as King. 

1. As Prophet. The important oflice of 


teacher or interpreter of the wiif of God, has 
been exercised by the Son of God, ever since 
revelations have been made to the world. * No 
man hath seen God at any time, the only begot¬ 
ten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
bath declared him.’ As Logos, or Oracle, the Son 
bears such a relation to the Father as speech 
does to thought. This mysterious personage 
was the Jehovah of the Hebrew nation, who 
gave the law from Sinai, and was worshipped 
on *Sion, and came at length to ‘ his tempfe,’ 
which he had consecrated and inhabited. Yet 
as the stone which the builders ultimately des¬ 
pised, ere it was hewn from the rocks, might be 
viewed with awe and admiration, while forming'a 
portion of the majestic cliffs of Lebanon, so the 
Saviour, prior to his incarnation, being invested 
with essential radiance, was adored in the beauty 
of holiness. But when Messiah appeared in 
human form, and began his prophetical career, 
proclaiming the spirituality and extent of the 
law of God,—instructing the people in various 
truths, more especially by parables, so simple in 
their imagery, and so impressive and appro¬ 
priate in their lessons,—affording evidence of 
his divine mission by miracles so decisive, so 
public, so frequent, so peculiar,—then was the 
indignation of the builders excited. The people 
on several occasions gave him honour as a pro¬ 
phet, yet these ebullitions of feeling were only 
transient, and were not the product of a steady 
and enlightened faith. But the rulers—who by 
Peter are styled the builders —^would not receive 
him as a teacher sent from God, though his 
character and instructions corresponded with 
the indications of ancient prophecy; and at 
length they did put him to death as a public 
impostor,—a prediction of his own being ad¬ 
duced as proof of his criminality. And as the 
stone despised by the builders might be cast 
away among the rubbish,, and be at length 
buried and out of sight, so was Jesus slain, and 
committed to the sepulchre, and bid from view 
in its depth and darkness; yet, though rejected, 
has he become the head of the corner. To 
prove himself the faithful and true Witness he 
rose from the dead; if by his own power, then 
he was God, and as God could neither deceive 
nor betray his creatures; if by his Father’s power, 
then Jehovah would not accredit an impostor. 
Now Jesus is exalted as the great Prophet of 
the church, though he'was once despised; and 
now, what with the descent of his Spirit to guide 
into all truth; what with the commission, ‘ Go 
ye into all the world,’ and the varied qualifica¬ 
tions for that lofty enterprise; what with the 
gift of inspiration to complete the canon, that 
sole repository of saving knowledge; and what 
with the living ministry which be has founded 
and perpetuated and blessed to preach the word; 
may we not perceive the truth of the Psalmist's 
declaration, and may we not add in adoring 
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vonder and gsatitudc, ‘ This is the doing of the 

.ord V 

II. As Priest. Tlie priesthood of Jesus is of 
eternal ordination. In virtue of his priesthood 
did he act with men as a prophet. It was ne¬ 
cessary that he should assume our nature, that 
he might have somewhat to offer; yet, alas 1 
how few recognised his sacerdotal dignity. Nor 
were they without warning from the typical 
language of their priesthood and sacrifices ; yet, 
through prtjudiee, they would not recognise a 
priest in Jesus, for he wore not the sacred vest¬ 
ments, and was not sprung from Aaron,—nor an 
atonement in the death of Him who died on 
Calvary amidst the scorn and execrations of the 
multitude. This his noblest office was unseen, 
unvalued ; and, in his decease, men saw nothing 
but the merited end of treason and blasphemy. 
Hoping to effect the extinction of hi8'j;)retensions 
by his death, they assisted only in unfolding his 
designs. Immortal life to a dying world has 
flown from his blood,—^j'et though the manner 
of his death combined the stigma of slavery with 
the degradation of crime, that death was a true 
and proper sacrifice, vicarious, perfect, accepted, 
successful. And now in heaven the great High 
Priest in the heavenly temple has become the 
head of the corner. Now does he pursue the 
great work of intercession in the realms of re- 
l)ose and glory ; by his ‘own blood he entered 
in once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us.’ Reflecting then on 
the ignominious dcspisal and death of Jesus, 
and his subsequent exaltation as our accepted 
sacrifice, our successful and sympathetic Priest, 
our constant and loving Intercessor, and as such 
worshipped by saints and angels and the uni¬ 
verse, in song of deepest melody ; and feeling 
that in Jesus, as a priest, all our hope is ves(e«i 
and ail our love centered ; that on him are 
based our prospects of pardon in time and of 
glory in eternity, the happiness of our disem¬ 
bodied spirits, and the resurrection of our bodies 
to life and ethereal refinement,—do w’e not joy¬ 
fully respond; ‘ The stone which the builders 
rejected is become the head of the corner ?’ And 
when we see the direct agency of the Father in 
these transactions, delivering up' his Son, sus¬ 
taining him under his trials, accepting his obla¬ 
tion, raising him from the dead, and giving him 
glory, and hearing him always when he pleads, 
shall we not also add: ‘ This is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is wondrous in our eyes ?’ 

III. As King. The incarnate Jesus had been 
often depicted by the prophets as a monarch, 

‘ on the throne of his father David,’—yet ‘ when 
he came to his own, his own received him not.’ 
Cialled beneath the Roman yoke, the Jews sigh¬ 
ed for deliverance ; they looked on Messiah as 
their great emancipator,—hoping that he would 
lead forth tlieir armies to victory, and rout the 
legions of the foreign usurper,—that a time of 


universal peace should follow,—that Jerusalem, 
then the capital of the world, should be adorned 
with royal splendour, and enriched with the 
spoils of conquered nations. But he who was 
born in a stable did not realize their anticipa¬ 
tions. The people would have taken him by 
force and made him a king, but he baffled their 
ignorant intentions. At last his pretensions to 
royalty formed the leading article in his indict¬ 
ment. The stone was despised on account of 
its meanness. Was not he who died on Calvary 
condemned for his treasonable aspirations to the 
throne of Judea ? And who could fancyhim a 
king who wore no diadem and waved no banner, 
lived in obscurity and privation, and died in 
desertion and ignominy ? But the stone, though 
disallowed of men, is chosen of God and pre¬ 
cious. God hath raised him from the dead, and 
placed him at his own right hand, and endowed 
him with universal government. The sceptre of 
ail worlds is swayed by a human arm. So that 
if you consider what contempt was poured upon 
Jesus as a king,—how they crowned him with 
thorns, and put a reed in his hand, and arrayeil 
him in garments of mock royalty, and bowed the 
knee before him in contemptuous obeisance, and 
placed a tablet over his cross, and inscribed on 
it as his accusation, ‘ This is Jesus, the King of 
the Jews ;’ and then again consider his present 
exaltation to the throne of the universe, angels 
obeying his word, and the countless armies of 
heaven rejoicing to execute his mandates, and 
the work of the last judgment committed to his 
hand; you cannot fail to perceive how truly the 
.symbol has been verified : ‘ The stone which the 
builders despised, is become the head of the 
corner.’ Let us profit by former events, and 
welcome Jesus as our anointed Prophet, Priest, 
and King,for instruction, expiation, and defence. 
Let not the stone be again set at nought. Let 
the words of Jesus sink into our hearts: ‘ And 
whoever shall fall on this stone shall be broken ; 
but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him 
to powder I’ 

SPIRITUAL DREAMERS 
Paut I, 

By THE Rev. John Ralston, M. A., 

Minister of the Relief Church, Dunse. 

I WOULD presume tliat none is ignorant of that mental 
exercise called dreaming, in which those of our race 
are so frequently engaged. It is more than probable 
that all have experienced the activity of the iuiagina- 
tion, while tl»e body was at rest, in presenting to the 
mind certain scenes which they then considered to be 
real, but which quickly vanished as soon as they awoke. 
As men are tints apt to dream while they are naturally 
asleep, so also, while they are spiritually so. When 
lying upon the conch of sin, indulging in iniquity, what 
strange ideas arise in the corrupt heart! What vain 
notions ore formed by the foolish understanding! How- 
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1 ‘ver much these may please at th« time, yet certain it 
is that in the end they will deceive. Yes, they will 
delude no otherwise than a dream 1 The persons that 
are under their influence are led to think of themselves 
more highly than they ought to think; aUd to entertain 
hopes which Will never be realized. Was not this the 
case with the angel of the-church of I^aodicea? It 
surely was. He spoke of being rich, and increased 
with goods, and standing in need of nothing ; but, lo! 
it was a dream : for had he known his real condition, 
lie wouhl have understood that lie was • tvretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and nakedyea, desti¬ 
tute of every thing which could render him comfortable 
ill time, and happy through eternity. Was not this like¬ 
wise the case with the self-conceited Pharisee, who 
went up into the temple to pray ? It surely was. In 
his address to his Maker he proudly imagined that he 
was not as other men are,—no extortioner, no unjust 
person, no adulterer, nor even like the publican who 
stood engaged in the same exercise witii himself ; but, 
lo ! it was a dream : for it was not he, but the humble 
publican, that went down justified in the sight of Cod. 
Was nut this the case likewise with the rich man in 
the gospel, whose fields brought forth plentifully ? It 
surely was. He flattered himself that he would enjoy 
hoppincss in the abundance of his goods, and that, for 
many years to come; but, lo! it was a dream : fur that 
very night his soul was reijuired of him. These are 
only a few instances of persons that have been deceived 
by dreaming in a spiritual sense ; but it is lamentable 
to think of the numbers which might be mentioned of 
the same description, who have been grossly mistaken 
with respect to themselves, and miserably disappointed 
as to tlieir hopes of felicity. Past ages abound in such 
wofiil characters ; and 1 am sorry to say that there are 
many, yea, very many who still appear in the present 
day. When 1 look abroad into the world, and observe 
with a discriminating eye the ciiildren of men as they 
pass my view, I have often occasion to express myself 
ill these words ,—' Behold, this dreamer couieth!’ 1 
shall, at present, point out two of this class. 

Behold, then, this first di-eainer I He is one who ima¬ 
gines, that because he has received little or no educa¬ 
tion, it is therefore not required of him—as it may be of 
others—^that he should know and believe and practise 
divine ti'uth in onler to salvation. It must appear to 
every one that this person is under a fatal delusion. 
Though his circumstances have been such that liis 
mind has not received the improvement of which it 
was susceptible, yet, since to him the word of salva¬ 
tion has been sent, there can be no excuse for his ig¬ 
norance, for his unbelief, or tor his disobedience. It is 
not requisite that the understanding be previously en¬ 
lightened with human knowledge, before it can per¬ 
ceive divine truth so as to believe and practise it. 
No; the revelation of heaven was not intended solely 
for philosophers, or for the leanied and wise amongst 
the children of men; but it was designed also for tlie 
benefit of others that were in the very opposite descrip¬ 
tion. Accordingly, when God at first communicated 
the gracious purposes of his will respecting our fallen 
race, it was to a people Uie most rude and illiterate 
upon the face of the earth. And when Jesus came to 
lepublish the glad tidings of mercy, he preached the 
gospel, we are told, to the poor, who could not be sup¬ 
posed to have made much progress in mental improve¬ 


ment, as well as to the rich. To y<^ therefore, who 
think that yoim deficiency of education will excuse you 
for remaining a stranger to the gospel,—to you 1 would 
say, that you are certainly in a dream—even under tlie 
influence of a foise imagination, which tends to pro¬ 
mote your ruin. Be nut deceived: it is required of 
you, remember, as well as of others, that if you would 
be happy, you must know and believe and practise the 
troth as it is in Jesus. He hath clearly taught you, O 
man, what you are to receive as articles of faith; and he 
hath as explicitly told you what he expects from you by 
way of obedience to his will. The doctrines which are 
necessary to be believed, in order to be a Christian, are 
few, and simple; and the precepts which are therewith 
connected are so plain that he who runs may read 
them. Forbear not then from studying acquaintance 
with the revealed will of God, under the plea of never 
being learned. Spell out the scriptures of truth the 
best way you can; and if It so happen that you cannot 
read at all, make it your business to acquire this useful 
art; and, in the meantime, listen to those who do read, 
ns a means of gaining information. But, above all, 
frequent the house of God for the sake of religious in¬ 
struction ; and if you be dull in understanding, or slow 
of apprehension, be the more attentive to what you 
hear delivered. In this way, you will, by the blessing 
of God, daily become wiser and better unto salvation. 

Behold this dreamer that cometh next! he is one 
who imagines that, because he hath lived so long with¬ 
out being afflicted—as he sees others around him—^l»e is 
therefore a friend and favourite of heaven. It must, 
witli equal clearness, appear to everyone, that tliis person 
also is under a fatal delusion. Exemption from natural 
evil, for any length of time, or in what degree soever, 
can be no evidence of a gracious state. It is spiritual 
blessings principally which Godhath promised to such ns 
Jove and serve him. That wiiich is temporal iii its kind 
seems to be granted to the children of. men indiscrim¬ 
inately : All tilings of this sort ‘happenalike unto all.’ 
There is one even t to the righteous, and there is the same 
to the wicked. The sun of outward prosperity ariseth 
upon the evil, as well as upon tlie good; and the rain of 
adversity desceiideth upon the just as well os upon the 
unjust. It is only a dream, therefore, for one to ima¬ 
gine that he is beloved by God, because he hath not 
met with the losses and crosses which he hath seen foil 
to the lot of others. However easy a person's circum¬ 
stances may be in life, yet this can be no proof that he 
enjoys the approbation of bis Maker; nay, if we were 
allowed to judge from this, it would rather be an evi¬ 
dence to the contrary. You will recollect the condi¬ 
tion in which the Psalmist represents the wicked to 
be in his day. It was just such as that in the case be¬ 
fore us. ' I was envious at the foolish,’ says he, ‘ when 
I saw the prosperity of the wicked: for there are no 
bands in their deatli; but their strength is firm. They 
are not in trouble as other men; neither are they 
plagued like others.’ In contradistinction to this, we 
are informed that < whom the Lord lovetli he chasteneth, 
and scourgetli every son whom he receiveth‘if ye en¬ 
dure chastening,’ saith the apostle, ‘ God deaieth with 
you as with sons: for what son is he whom the father 
chasteneth not ?’ There is none, indeed, adopted into 
the family of heaven, or admitted to be a disciple of 
Christ, but what must bear a cross in the following of 
him. There is a ‘ need be,’ as St Peter expresneth it. 
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Uiat the people God be sometimes in heaviness 
througli manifold trials. And,> accordingly, in this 
world they have all the experience of tribulation: nay, 

‘ the troubles which afflict the just,^ we ai’e told, are many 
in number; and it is also said to be often ‘Uirough 
great tribulation’ Uiat tlie righteous enter the kingdom 
of heaven. You therefore must certainly be dreaming 
who imagine that you are amongst the blessed of the 
Lord, because fortune favours you in your outward cir¬ 
cumstances. Do you really think that you love God, 
because he seems to be kind to you ? Do you really 
conclude that you are good enough, because the Fa¬ 
ther of mercies appears to smile ujwn you in the couree 
of his providence? Do you really believe that you 
are o happy man, because you are free from trouble, 
and liave all that your heart could wish ? Be not du- 
oeived: I have heard of sheep that were fed fur the 
slaughter; but forbid tliat it should be so with you! 
However, I would remiud you of tl»e fate of the rich 
man, who was clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
who fared sumptuously every day. When he contrast¬ 
ed his state with that of poor distressed Lasarus, who 
was laid at his gate full of sores, he no doubt thougiit 
himself happy, while he viewed the beggar as miser¬ 
able : but he was dreaming ; and to his sail experience 
lie found it so, when in hcU he lifted up his eyes being 
in torment. Learn from tliis awful instance of self- 
deception, not to judge of your state in the sight of 
God from external appearances. Be not duped by 
your vain imagination; but awake, and exercise your 
rational faculty in discerning tlie proper evidences of 
being an heir of God, and a joint-heir witii Christ 
Never rest satisfied that this is the case with you, till 
you have good reason to believe tiiat you are a subject 
of divine grace,—one upon whom the gospel has iiad 
its proper effect, in casting down your high-towering 
imaginations; even every thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and in bringing into 
captivity every thougiit to the obedience of Christ. 

‘ Ye are my friends,’ says he, ‘ if you do whatsoever I 
command you.’ 

THE FLEETING FASHION OF THE WORLD. 
From the Manuscripts of the late Dr Williams of Rotherham. 

1 Cor. vii, 31.—“ The fashion of this world pusseih away.” 

‘ WnnaK is the promise of his coming? for since the 
fathers fell asleep all tilings continue as from the 
creation,’ 2 Peter iii. 4. This is the language of the 
infidel and libertine. The eye of stupified sense and 
vitiated reason discerns not the fluctuating state and 
the transitory enjoyments of the present life. 'But as 
tlie days of Noah were, so shall also the coming of the 
Son of man be,’ Mattiiew xxiv. 37. 

Our text is one of many inferences which the apostle 
draws from what he advanced in the context. Tiie Cor- 
intiiians had written to him concerning several cases of 
conscience; among others about the expediency or in¬ 
expediency of entering upon conjugal connections in 
those times of peculiar troubles. After many wise and 
important remarks on the sulyect, and before he prose¬ 
cutes the remainder of it, he observes: ' But this I say, 
brethren, the time is siiort: it remaineth, that both they 
that have wives be as though they had none; and they 
that weep, as though they wept not; and t^ey that re¬ 


joice, as tiiough they rejoiced not; and tliey that buy, 
as though Uiey possessed not; and timy timt use tlii.s 
world, as not 'abusing it i for the fashion of this worKl 
passetli away. 

I. 1 shall endeavour to explain the metaphorical 
allusion contained in the words. 

II. I sliall confirm tlie important doctrine which ap¬ 
pears to be inculcated in tliem. 

III. I would improve the subject by a practical ap¬ 
plication of it. 

Tlie words contain a metaphorical allusion, let us 
therefore 

I. Endeavour to explain them. 

The allusion seems to be to a public exliibition, or a 
public dramatic representation upon the stage,—tiiiis 
the world passeth away. How docs the world pass 
away ? not merely the face of tlie earth, but tlie inha¬ 
bitants that people it,—tlie state and constitution of 
things as they now exist; nut so much tlie world itself, 
os to the material substance of it, as the fashion of it 
with respect to us. Do we now liehold a pleasant 
form, a beautiful appearance of nature or art? they are 
all passing away! To us they will soon be as tlie re¬ 
miniscence of a giddy dream. With respect to us 

“ The cluud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces,” &c. 

Our mode of living and existence there, how different 
In our employments and pursuits here, we are as the 
actors of a drama. Some, while here, assume fictitious 
appearances and characters,—^im^tly such as are su¬ 
perior to the real,—our possessions and enjoyments 
change,—our focliugs cliimgc, not only as to their 
nature, but their keenness. Our present tics and con¬ 
nections pass away, to assume aiiutiier Ikshiun,—in the 
world to come ‘ we shall know no man after the flesti.’ 

But as our text contains a doctrinal truth of great 
importance, we shall 

II. Attempt a confirmation of it. 

“ If the representation already given of the passing 
state of the world be true,” you will say, " it must needs 
be very important. But what evidence can you bring 
besides your interpretation of this passage ?” 

1. The apostle Paul’s argument for the removal of 
■ the Jewish dispensation and mode of worship is valid in 

the present point. Heb. viii. 1.3.—‘ That which de- 
cayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish away.’ ( See 
Dr Owen.) The present world bears evident marks of 
imperfection; but ' God is a rock, his work is perfect’ 
in the final issue—&c. Rom. viii. 19—23. 

2. The present fashion of tlie world does not exiiibit 
tiiat discrimination which ought to, and certainly does, 
exist, between the righteous and the wicked. Seu 
Eccles. ix. 1—3., and Mai. iii. 14—18. 

3. The high and grand end of all revelation, and 
especially of the gospel, is to prepare men for another 
life. Why have human beings an intelligent existence 
Why did Jehovali style himself the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob ? Why select a people, and inspire 
prophets to instruct them? Why send his Son to live, 
&c. ? Why alarm the fears of the children of sorrow ; 
or excite the hopes of his people ? Verily, there is an 
after state, &c.! 

Our text is not a thith merely speculative, but of a 
practical tendency; let us therefore 

HI. Endeavour to improve the words in that vleyy. 

Observe and remember that * 
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1. We arc all equally concerned in it. You yomijr 
persons of mbiut constitution and unccasiiiff flow of 
vijronr and vivacity, you must die as well as the grey- 
lieiuled and infirm. You who are more knowing or 
witty than all with whom you associate,—who are never 
at a loss to repel every attempt made to eradicate your 
criminal se.lf-love, and wean you from the world and 
direct you to Christ, and by him to licaven,—you must 
die as well as us. 

2. This alone is our stale of probation. Fleeting as 

this slate is, when once gone it returns no inoi'e,—‘ time 
is short,’ not so eternity. ' Awake then thou that sleep- 
est!’ Do you inquire after an accepted time and a day 
of salvation ? ‘ lleliold, now is the accepted time, and 

now is tlie day of salvation.’ 

3. The change of worlds, with n'spect to the right¬ 
eous, will he highly advaiilageous. 'I'lierc, in the upper 
world, the weary saint shall rest from his toil,—shall 
surmount the plague of sin,—shall take full possession 
of the heavenly inheritance,—shall be with Christ to 
behold his glory, and be like him,—shall have all his 
powers jierfected and completely satisfied, and be. above 
nil changes for the worse (though not probably for the 
lieller) for ever. “ Oil happy hour, oh blessed abode!” 
lJut what will lie the change of scenes with respect 
to the wicked and unconverted? 

4. The change of worlds to them infinitely distressing 
and terrible. What will become of Ibc proud? Mai. 
iv. 1. Of the worldly person? .lames v. 1—3. Of 
tile cariialiy minded ? Rom. viii. 0. ‘ Of the vain and 
giddy ? Luke vi. 25. In a word; ' If the righteous 
scarcely are saved,’ &c. 

Inference.—Does the fashion of the world pass away ? 
I'hen let us improve every occurrence which may tend 
to loosen our nttnehment to this world, and every means 
to prepare us for a better. 

ARABIAN MANNERS. 

(From J.oril Lindiiay'ii “ I.i*tters on Egypt nnd the Holy Band.") 

Tiif. description of one night’s encampment will give 
you an idea of all. We halted iisiialiy on some .spot 
where the camels could find shrubs for fowl, and we 
dry bushes far fuel. Three fires were then lighted, one 
for Missirie and Hassnii, tJlnrke’s servant; one for the 
Sheikh nnd his children; and a third for the lower 
caste of his claiismeii. Nothing could be more pictur¬ 
esque than the iiight-sceiies these fires and the wild 
groups gathered around them exhibited. The first 
night two Arabs quarrelled, and flew at each other 
with their drawn swords; but were held back by their 
friends, and with some (apparent) difficulty pacified. 
If a ruse to try our nerves, wliich I hope we w<;re not 
nncliaritable in believing it, it failed egregiously. The 
Arabs, by the way, wlien theyde come (o blows, always 
strike with the palms of their bands, as the soldiei-s 
struck our Saviour, never with tlie fist. Our tent was 
soon pitched and struck ; our fixid was rice, bread, 
toiigiips, coffee, nnd occasionally mnttuii; a blankitt 
anif the sheets of our bedding took up little room, 
serving for saddles during the day-time, and we made 
easy shift with two or three changes of linen. And was 
not this faring like princes? We were off almost al¬ 
ways before sunrise, and travelled about ten or eleven 
hours, till near sunset, resting about half an hour, ge¬ 
nerally at mid-day. We enjoyed the most lovely wea¬ 
ther during the whole journey; excessive heat was 
what we expected; but it praved, on the contrary, de¬ 
lightfully cool and temperate. 


Starting at four in the morning, we reairhed Slieikli 
Hussein’s cqnip about one, on Sunday afternoon. Tlie 
tents were ranged in a crescent, and very low, except 
the Sheikh’s. We alighted before it, and were most 
gracefully received by his eldest son, a boy about ten 
or eleven, arrayed in liis little krjia, or bead-dress of 
Uie desert, red boots, &c., a Bedouin Sheikh in minia¬ 
ture ; in fact, lie bears that rank, and wi<‘lds a sheikh’s 
authority in the camp during his father’s absence.- 
I Sheikh Hussein, determined that we should be his 
' guests that evening, had ordered the camels tlint car¬ 
ried our tent to be kept in the rear. Coming up pre¬ 
sently, lie renewed oiir welcome, and invited us into liis 
tent, whither we followed, and sat down on the mat be¬ 
side him, our backs towards the ladies’ compartment, 
separated from ours by a thin partition only. We heanl 
them ehnttering behind us at a great rate. 

It was a bright, warm afternoon, and the fire in the 
centre of the tent, and the clouds of tobacco-smoke, 
were, at first, almost stifling. The wild Aloiiins ga¬ 
thered around us, nnd presently our tiijeune made its 
appearance; first, lebun was served—sour milk, and 
then a mixture of butter, bread, sugar—I really do not 
know all its component parts ; but it was excellent;— 
then pi[>es ; and coffee was repeatedly si-rved by u 
slave who sat constantly grinding and supplying new 
comers with that truly oriental liixiii^. Each guest, as 
he entered, was kissed by the principal memlx^rs of the 
circle, except the Sheikh, hearty double kisses. I’lie 
Slieikh rose when Sheikh Salem made his appear¬ 
ance. Little ceremony was observed, tboiigh much 
re.spect was shown to the Sheikh, who spoke and ges¬ 
ticulated with considerable dignity. It was a strange 
scene altogether; but one group was riailly beautiful 
—Sheikh Hussein, in his robes of scarlet and red tur¬ 
ban, widely different, both in dress and features, from 
his clansmen, with his young son, so fair and graceful, 
lying at his feet, and looking fondly up in liis face. 
Slany other children were admitted into the cinfle, or 
played outside the tent—all of them, seemingly, much 
indulged. OtluTs, quite black and stark-nuked, were 
running about among the tents. 

Wlu-ii we had had ciintigh of it, we slipped away 
under the comer <if the tent, and repaired to our own, 
where wc found the little Slioikh Mohammed silting 
at the door, watching Missirie’s protieedings. We in¬ 
vited him in; lie sat down very modestiy, first on the 
sand, then on the lu'd. We gave him some preserved 
dates and nebbi-ks for liim.scif and his little brothers. 
While dinner was in preparation, (for the Sheikh killed 
a sheep for us,) we squatted before the tent witli the 
Bedouins, playing with a young wolf, and watching the 
evening occupations of the camp. Children were at 
play ; women, in tlieir long blue robes, bringing in dry 
wood for the niglit-fires; two others were grinding at 
Uie mill at the door of one of the tents; an animated 
talkwas going on in the Sheikh’s; his horse was prowl¬ 
ing about ill its rich trappings; goats (the little Be¬ 
douin goat is a beautiful creature) smelling about our 
tent, and at the slumbering Hassan, not knowing wliat 
to make of him; dogs barking, &c., &c—a happy, 
cheerful, peaceful scene as ever I witnessed. 

At last. Sheikh Hussein made his appearance with a 
huge wooden bowl full of mutton, and we all gathered 
round it—the sheikh and his son, ourselves, Missirie, 
and Hassan—and commenced operations, dipping in 
the dish, and eatin)r with our fingers in the eastern 
fashion. Large soft cakes of excellent bread, like 
Scotch scones, disposed round the dish, served at once 
for plates and food—read this to Sir Robert Leigh, and 
he will quote Virgil, The sheikh came again to cof¬ 
fee, with Abdel-Hug’s (M. Linant’s) letter of intro¬ 
duction for Clarke and MacLennaii, stuck in his girdle; 
yesterday he cairied it on his turban, I doubt wiether 
he could read it. 

Tlie camp at night vi-as a beautiful spectacle—a cres¬ 
cent of lights and fires flaming around us, the grinding 
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still continuiiijSf. A lively confab was still (yoing on in 
Slieikh Hussein’s tent. We were told afterwards that 
the tribe were much dissatisfied at his having enjafaged 
to conduct us fur so little; if so, it tells highly for iiim 
that he never mentioned it to us. 

The grinding was still going on when we woke next 
morning; and a man churning butter in a skin, set?- 
sawing it on his knee ; two children were plaguing the 
poor little wretch of a wolf, pulling it about with a 
string—but it will bite soon. 'I’he little Sheikh Rlo- 
hantined breakfasted with us on coffee, lebaii, anti 
bread, and, before starting, we presenteil him with a 
pair of yellow Morocco slippers anil boots for his mo¬ 
ther, who made her appearance in her finely at the 
momi'ut of our departure. And so we bade farewell to 
iiiir friendly Bedouins. 

After four hours’ continued, but very gentle ascent, 
we came in sight of Mount Ihir, now called (icbel 
Haroun, or Aaron’s mountain, whose house, Hassun 
very gravely informed us, he had seen at Bagdad— 
mistaking him for Haroun Alraschid. An hour anil a 
half farther, afti-r passing the entrance to Wady Sabin, 
we (|uitt<’d Wndy Araba, and ascended eastwards inio 
the ilreary Gebcl Shera, the Mount Seir of Scripture. 


BURIAL OF THE INDIAN GIRL. 

1‘‘ Tlifi only daughter of an liiilinn woman in Wisconsin 
territory, died of iiiigeriiig consumption at the age of eigh¬ 
teen. A few of her own raee and u few of Utc whites were 
at her grave; but none wept save the poor motlier.”— 
Jla-ulti o f the Upper Mississippi. J 

A WAtL upon the Prairies, 

A cry of woman’s wo. 

That mingleth with tlie uiituiun-blast. 

All fitfully and low t 
Jt is a mother's wailing; 

Hath earth anotlier tone. 

Like that with which a inolhrr mourns 
Her I'ost, her only one ? 

•I'ale faces gatlier round her. 

They mark the storm swell high, 

Tliat rends and wrecks the tossing soul. 

But their cold eyes were dry; 

Pule faces gazed upon her. 

As the wild winds caught their moan. 

But she was an Indian inotlicr, 

So she wept those tears alone. 

I.ong, o’er that wasting idol. 

She watch’d, and toil’d and pray’d: 

'I'hough every dreary dawn reveal’d 
Some ravage death had made ; 

Till the fleshless sinews started. 

And hope no opiate gave. 

And hoarse and hollow grew her voice,— 

An echo from the grave. 

She was a gentle creature. 

Of raven eye and tress; 

And dove-like were the tones tliat breathed 
Her bosom’s tenderness. 

Save when some quick emotion 
The warm blood strongly sent. 

To revel in her olive cheek 
So richly eloquent. 


I said consumption smote hfr. 

And the healer’s art was vain; 

But slie was nii Indian maiden* 

So none deplored her pain; 

None, save that widowed moUier, 

Who, now by her open tomb. 

Is writhing like the smitten wretch 
Whom judgment marks fur doom. 

Alas! that lowly cabin,— 

That couch beside the wall,— 

That seat beneath the mantling vine,— 

They’re lone and empty all! 

Wliat hand shall pluck the tall green corn 
That ripeiieth on the plain. 

Since she for whom the Ixiard was spread 
Must ne’er return again ? 

Rest, rest, thou Indian maiden! 

Nor let thy murmuring shade 
Grii-ve that those pale-browed ones with scorn 
Thy burial rite surveyed; 

There’s many a king wlmse funeral 
A black-rolM‘d realm shall see. 

For whom no tear of grief is shed 
Like that which fulls for thee. 

Yes, rest thee, furest.maiden. 

Beneath thy native tree! 

The proud may boast their little day. 

Then sink to dust like thee; 

But there’s many a one whose funeral 
With nodding plumes may be. 

Whom nature nor afTectioii mourns. 

As now they mourn for thee I 

Mas Sir.ouRNKv. 


THOUGirrS AND MAXIMS. 

When I began this day’s study, I forgot explicitly 
and expressly to crave the blessing of God, and the 
chariot-wheels drove acconlingly. Lord, forgive iny 
omission, and keep me in the way of duty .—Philip 
Henry. 

A few striking seasonable remarks, introduced with¬ 
out any fonnality, will produce a much more powerful 
eflipct than the most able discourse, if ill-timed, long or 
formal_ John Dawes Woryan. 

Many jie.rsons stand like brazen walls before the 
wonl of God, and it makes no breach upon them at all. 
— Jiosltm. 

Socinianism is an exhausting process, by .which re¬ 
ligion is reduced to its lowest term .—Robert Hall. 

Sacred knowledge and devotedness to God are the 
means by which a man arrives at the highest happi¬ 
ness .—Institutes of Menu. 

For an individual, that place is preferable to all 
others where lie can get and do most good ; for a num¬ 
ber of persons, that ^ace is hi-st where they can find 
the greatest number of wise and pious men.— Sturm. 

Men of contemplation can discern God with the 
heart and understanding; but a defiled heart cannot 
discern him.— Oriyen. 

All men together cannot whiten one feather of a 
crow; and no more can tliey abolish one jod (which is 
the smallest letter) of the Divine law —Rabbinical saying. 

The only way to render perishing goods enduring, 
to secure stately furniture from moths, the richest me¬ 
tals from canker, and precious stones from thieves, is 
to transmit them to heaven by deyout acts .—Quesnil 
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STljt ©JijsUct. 

Jmaginari/ Euits. —Imag'inary evils soon become real 
ones, by iiidul^ing our refleclions on them; as he wJio 
is in n meJanclioly fancy sees somelliin^ like a face on 
the wall or wainscot, can, by two or three touches with 
a lead pencil, make it look visible, and a^i’eeing with 
what he fancied.— Swift. 

CharUy, —Charity is a virtue which never goes alone, 
and is busied in solitary places, being reserved an<l ex- 
clude«l from the society and communion of other graces ; 
but it is that which seasons, gives life and efficacy to 
all the rest; without which, if it were possible forme 
to enjoy ail the graces that the liouiitiful hand of Ood 
«'ver showered upon a niastniable creature; yet, if St 
Paul speaks truth, I should be nothing worth ; it is that 
wliich fulfils all the commandments. This is evident 
to all that shall but .slightly, aiul in haste, read over 1 
Cor. xiii., beginning at verse 4, and so onwards, vvlu're 
we may behold almost all tlui virtues that can be named, 
enwrapt in one virtue of charity and hive, a<-<;ording to 
the several acts thereof, changed and transtiirmed into 
si> many several grac«>s: it sulfereth long, and so it is 
longanimity ; it is kind, and so it is courtesy; it vaiiiit- 
eth not itself, and so it is modesty ; it is not {lulled uii, 
and so it is humility; it is not easily provoked, and so 
it is lenity ; it thinketh no evil, and so it is simplicity: 
it rejoicelh in the truth, and so it is vi'rity ; it bearelh 
all things, and so it is fortitude ; it believeth all things, 
and so it is faith ; it hopelh till things, and so it is con- 
fiilcnce ; it eiidurethull things,and so it is patience; it 
never faileth, and so it is pei-severancc,— C/iiUini/worth. 

Foryifenr.sx. — I do not nnderstuud the spirit that can 
oh.stinately retain olFeiice. Ijife is too short, and above 
all, too uncertain, for the steady retention ofilisideasure. 
JBut there are higher principles than such as arise from 
our transitory pilgrimage here; and when 1 read the 
prece|)ls of that ever-blessed Saviour, througli wliom 
we are reconciled to (iod, I cannot coin{irehend how a 
Christian can continue unforgiving. No re{)resenta- 
tions of olTence given, can change the word <if God, or 
obliterate the coinmanil which enjoins forgiveness, on 
the tremendous alternative, that they who dti not for¬ 
give will not be forgiven.— My fears for those who retain 
a spirit of unforyireness are overpoweriny. I could not 
myself pray to God, or ask his (lardon for my trans¬ 
gressions before I go to bed at night, with any comfort 
or with any hojie of being heard, unless I were con¬ 
scious that 1 di<l, from my heart, forgive as 1 asked to 
be forgivi'ii.— Sishop Saitdford. 

Growth in Grace. —Growth in grace manifests itself 
by a simplicity, that is, a greater naturalness of char¬ 
acter. There will he more usefulness, anil less noise ; 
more tenderness of conscience, and less scru{iulosity; 
there will be more peace, more humility: when the full 
corn is in the ear, it bends down because it is full.— 
Cent 

The Private Readinq of the Scriptures. —Who, when 
lie reails in the gospel, ‘ blessed are the meek, blessed 
are the merciful, blessed arc the pure in heart,’ and 
such like, thinks he requires a master to make him 
understand them ? Any one may easily understand its 
signs, miracles, and liistories; it is therefore an idle 
pretence, originating in slothfulness, to ileein it obscure. 
Take the liible in your hands, read all its histories, re¬ 
taining in your minds what you understand, and fre¬ 
quently {lerusing what you find obscure; and if, after 
carefully reading it, you find a difficulty in understand¬ 
ing any part, have recourse to some one more skilful 
than yourselves; go to a teacher, and confer with him 
on the ScriptOites, thus showing your earnest desire to 
stt^ly them. And if God sees you thus zealous to 
understand his word, he will not overlook yonr dili¬ 
gence and care. Nay, if it even should happen that 
you cannot find any one to explain to you the meaning 
of wiiat you inquire into, he will unfold it to you him¬ 


self. I beseech you then.'dcar brethi’cn, not to neglect 
the means of your salvation ; whatsoever was written, 
was written for our instruction. Rending the holy 
Scriptures is a {lowerful defence against sin, while 
ignorance of them is a deep precijiice, a profound 
.gulph ; it is to renounce salvation, and to refuse the 
knowledge of the. divine law. This it is which has 
brought in heresies, occasioned a corruption of man¬ 
ners, and confounded and disordered all things. I‘’or 
it is not possible, I assure you it is not possible for any 
one to read the scriptures, constantly and diligmitly, 
without deriving great benefits from it.— Chrysostom. 

I'jJucalion .—On this subject, ns most others, strange 
notions have been entertained in the world—that no¬ 
thing in a mind is better than anything; or, that if 
.something must be there, that something is better 
siipjilied by chance than by design, as if fortune were 
wisdom’s surest guide. But, “nothing” will never 
keep its hold in my mind. Be it as it may with space, 
nature endures no vacuum in minds. The mind is a 
field, in which, so sure as man sows not wheat, so sure 
will the devil be to sow tares. Another strange notion, 
if another it may be termed, which has been entertain¬ 
ed—as if there were a repugnancy between morality 
and letters, as if the health of the afTections and moral 
faculties depended, in this rank of life more than any 
other, upon a morbid state of the intellectual—letters, 
it has been said, may be an instrument of fniiid; so 
may bread, if discliarged from the. mouth of a cunnon, 
be an instrument of death.— Bentham. 

Treatment of Animals .—I cannot think it extravagant 
to imagine, that mankind are no less in [irojiortion ac¬ 
countable for the ill use of their dominion over crea¬ 
tures of the lower rank of beings, than for the exercise 
of tyranny over their own species. The more entirely 
the inferior creation is submittc*d to our power, the. 
more answerable we shoidd seem for our nnsmanngi>- 
ment of it; and the rather, as the very condition of 
nature renders them creatures inca[>able of receiving 
any^reconqiense in another life for their ill treatment in 
this— Pope. 

Example, Precept .—Examples do more compendious¬ 
ly, easily, and {ilcasantly inform our luimls, and direct 
our {jractice than precepts, or any other way or instru¬ 
ment of discipline. Precepts are delivered in a uni¬ 
versal and ahstructed maimer, naked, and void of ail 
circumstantial attire, without any intervention, assist¬ 
ance, or sullrage of sense, and consequently i^ii have 
no vehement o{ieration iqion the fancy, and soon do lly 
the memory. But good example, with less trouble, 
more speed, and greater efficacy, causes us to compre¬ 
hend the business, representing it like a {lictiire exposed 
to sense, having the parts orderly disjiosed, and com¬ 
pletely united, contained in a narrow compass, and {>er- 
cejitihle at one glance, so easily insinuating itself into 
the mind, and durably resting therein. And this the. 
must facile, familiar, and delightful way uf instruction, 
which is by experience, history, and observation uf 
sensible events .—Barrow 
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No. VIII. 

l‘UESliNTIIMENTS AND PREMONITIONS. 

- Amid the hurry, toil, and strife, 

Tlie ehiiins, the urgeiieies, U»e wliirl of life. 

The soul—perhaps in silen<« of iho nip^ht— 

II as flashes—tniiisieiit intervals of light ; 

When things to conic, without a doubt, 

III lorrible reality sluiid out. 

Tiiose lucid nioiuents siuldeiilv present 
A glance of truth, as though the heavens were n nl ; 
And through the chasm of pure celestial light, 

'I’lie future breaks upon the startled sight; 

Life’s vain pursuits, and Time’s advancing pace 
Appear, with death bed clearness, face to face ; 

And in mortality's expanse sublime. 

In just pi'oportioii to the speck of time: 

While l)eath, uprising from the silent shades, 

Shows his dark outline ere the vision fades; 

III strong relief against the blazing sky, 

Appears tlie shadow as it posses by: 

And, tliough o’crwlielming to the dazzled brain. 

These are the nionicnts when the mind is sane ; 

For then a hope of heaven, a Saviour’s cross. 

Seem what they are, and all things else but loss. 

(til! to bo ready,—ready for that day. 

Would we not give earth’s fairest toys away ? 

Alas! how soon its interests cloud the view ; 

Rush in, and plunge us in the world anew ! 

Jane Tavlob. 

There exists in many minds a strong pro¬ 
pensity to torn trivial occurrences into signi¬ 
ficant premonitions and divine intimations of 
coming events. Persons given to superstition 
have frequently made themselves ridiculous by 
yielding to sudden impressions, or by interpret¬ 
ing mere coincidences as signs and symbols of 
future calamities which have never befallen 
them, or as omens of good which has never 
been realized. In many of these cases the in¬ 
terpretation put upon events has been made the 
very means of bringing about the accomplish¬ 
ment, which has afterwards been appealed to as 
a proof of a divine interposition. In other in¬ 
stances, a gloomy or superstitious fancy has 
given to events a colouring which has made 
them appear, indeed, as premonitions, but which 
^vas never thought of or suggested at the time 
(if their occurrence. The connexion between 
them and that which they have been supposed 
to intimate has been obviously fanciful and ar¬ 
bitrary. Perhaps if any record were to be kept 
VOL. II. 


in which persons disposed to the supers!iiions 
interpretation of events were to note, at the 
time, the several things and circumstauce.s they 
liad deemed jtremonitory, they would find that 
for one which has been followed by what is called 
a JiilJibnent, they would find ten which have 
never been succeeded by the expected good or 
evil. But the fact is, we forget those that fail, 
and remember or record only the rare cases in 
wiiich we have perceived the fulfilment of the 
supposed premonition. 

Among those which I should denominute 
merely fanciful coincidences, observed afti'r- 
wards and brought into a forced connexion, I 
would place, for instance, the account given by 
Dr Heylin in his life of Archbishop Laud, of 
the premonitions that prelate received of his 
downfall and death. As many readers of the 
Christian Teacher may never have seen the 
account, I will transcribe it. “ On Friday night, 
the twenty-seventJi of December, 1639, there 
was raised such a violent tempest tliat many of 
the boats which were drawn to land at Lambeth, 
were dashed one against another, and were 
broke to pieces. The shafts of two chimneys 
were blown down upon his chamber, and beat 
dowjji both the lead and rafters upon his bed: 
in which ruin he, must needs have perished, if 
the roughness of the water had not forced him 
to keep his chamber at Whitehall. The same 
night at Croyden (a retiring place to the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury) one of the pinnacles fell 
from the steeple and beat down the lead and 
roof of the church, about twenty feet square. 
The same night too, at the Metropolitan church 
in the city of Canterbury, one of the pinnacles 
upon the belfry tower, which carried a vane 
with this archbishop’s arms upon it, was violent¬ 
ly struck down, (but borne a good distance 
from the steeple,) and fell upon the roof of the 
cloister, under which the arms of the archiepis- 
copal see itself were engraven in stone, which 
arms being broken in pieces by the former, gave 
occasion to one who loved him not to collect this 
inference: ‘ That the arms of the present arch- 
bishoD of Canterbury breaking down the arms 
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of the 8PC of Canterbury, not only portended his 
own fall, but the ruin of the Metropolitieal dig¬ 
nity, by the weight thereof.’ Of these he took 
not soiniich notice as he did ofan accident wiiieh 
happened on Saint Simon’s and Saint .Jude’s 
eve, not above a wt'ek before the l)eginning of 
the late long parliament, which drew him to his 
final ruin: on which day going to his upper 
study to send some manuscripts to Oxford, he 
found his picture at full length, and taken as 
near to life as the pencil was able to express it, 
to be fallen on tlic floor and lying flat upon its 
face, the string being broken by whicli it was 
hanged against the wall. At the sight wliercof 
he took such a sudden apprehension, that he 
began to fear it as an omen of that ruin which 
was coming towards him, and which eveiy day 
began to threaten liim, as the parliament drew 
nearer and nearer to consult about it. These 
things occasioned him to look back on a former 
misfortune which chanced on the l!)th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1633, being the very day of his trans¬ 
lation to Canterbury, when the ferry-boat trans¬ 
porting his coach ami horses, with many of 
his servants in it, sut>k to the bottom of the 
Thames .”—Ileylins Life of IaiwI, Part 2. b. 
5. p. 430. 

Now, though many coincidences of this kind 
are upon record, and may be reasonably set 
down as mere coincidences which involve no 
direct proof of a designed premonition—thougli 
they are certainly singular and memorable—still 
1 cannot call them clear premonitions. But yet 
there are others of a different description, whieli 
we can scarcely deny come within the class of 
spiritual impressions, attributable only to that 
sovereign power and wisdom which our religion 
teaches us to believe arc in constant exercise over 
the region of spiritual and intellectual beings. 

One of these I will now relate as occurring 
to myself, premising only that I shall state the 
plain facts just in the order in which they 
(Occurred, without the slightest embellislimtfht, 
and without any attempt to found upon them 
a theory for the explanation of similar occur¬ 
rences. The reader shall be left to form his 
own judgment of the fact; and to believe or dis¬ 
believe that the case involved a preternatural 
intervention, just as he may deem most reasona¬ 
ble and consistent. 

One Sabbath morning, many years since, 
I awoke with an unaccountably powerful pre¬ 
sentiment of death,—death almost appeared to 
be personified before me,—-whether my own 
death or that of any near relation or friend, 
was not distinctly impressed upon my mind ; 
but to that solemn subject,—to the deep con¬ 
templation and vivid anticipation of it, my 
thoughts were irresistibly impelled. So deeply 
was ray discourse imbued w'ith the spirit of that 
impression, that after it was delivered, and when 
1 was about to leave the place of worship, a 


friend acoo«tpd me with tlie ol)servation, I 
perceive. Sir, j'ou have heard of the sudden 

death of Mrs B-I replied, “Indeed I have 

not,—you quite surprise me,—it was most dis¬ 
tant from my thoughts I knew absolutely 
nothing about it.” 'riie same person added, 
“ Indeed, Sir, I concluded, both from your 
prayer and your sermon, that you had been 
i'uliy informed of it.” To this I answered by 
way of explanation, that my mind had certainly 
been much impressed with the thought of death 
ev'cr since I had arisen in the morning, but that 
1 had not heard, previously to the iiift)rmation 
now communicated, of any death, sudden or 
otherwise. After a few words more we parted, 
and I went to dine with a friend at some dis¬ 
tance. It was natural enough that niy mind 
siiould revert to the same subject at the tlinner 
table. In fact I could think and talk of nothing 
else but deatli, and other topics connected with 
it in the view of a Christian. I had again to 
preach in the afternoon, and again my thoughts 
reverted to the same solemn theme. Afterwards 
at t<“a I could not, by any effort, direct my 
thoughts to au 3 ' thing else. It followed me to 
a third public service in .another and distant 
place of worship in the metropolis. So power¬ 
fully were my nerves affected by the still deep¬ 
ening impression, that I feared to commence my 
discourse in the pulpit, lest I should be una¬ 
ble to proceed, and was even upon the point of 
descending to take my station in the clerk’s 
<lesk, as more suited to the agitation that I felt. 
But 1 was enabled to commit myself in prayer 
to the hand of God, and was mercifully assisted 
and strengthened to proceed with and conclude 
the service. My mind was somewhat relieved 
when the duties of the day were over, but still 
the impression of death did not leave me. On 
my return to my own home I had to pass the 
door of my father and mother, and I thought I 
would call in and inquire after their health and 
that of the other members of the family. I 
found all at home. To my father and mother 
I immediately related the singular and power¬ 
ful impression of death that had been upon 
my mind since 1 had arisen in the morning, 
and which had given a character to all my pub¬ 
lic discourses, as well as to ray conversation 
through the day. They heard me with becom¬ 
ing seriousness and truly Christian sympathy’. 
We had some conversation suitable to the cir¬ 
cumstance, and particularly upon the impor¬ 
tance of being ready to meet our great Master. 
In the most solemn and impressive manner of 
which I was capable, I then put to mj' father 
first and then to my mother, the point blank 
question, whether they felt themselves prepared 
to die ? It was a deeply affecting scene to us 
all. Both my parents replied to me satisfac¬ 
torily, and many tears were shed and mutual 
benedictions expressed. We embraced each 
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other and parted with an intimation that pcfrhaps 
we should never all meet a^ain upon earth ; but 
tl»at we all felt the joyful and scriptural assurance 
that if, in the inscrutable wisdom of God, it 
should be so, we should at least meet in a better 
world and in a happier state. My mother’s last 
words were : “ John, I have been all my life¬ 
time subject to bondage through the fear of 
death ; but I thank God I have now completely 
got over it.” This was gratifying intelligence 
to me; for I had known something of the weak¬ 
ness of her faith and the severity of her con¬ 
flict w'ith those fears of death of which she had 
made mention. To observe her composure and 
the confidence of her heart in the great Media¬ 
tor was a cordial to my heart. It delivered 
me from a burden, and prepared me in a won¬ 
derful manner for the sequel. How precious 
this interview was to me the reader may judge ; 
and what a solace it has since proved to my 
mind, he will readily conceive when I state 
what so speedily followed. We parted. 1 went 
to my home, and they soon after to their rest, 
quite as well as usual. At ten o’clock next 
morning a messenger arrived to summon me 
to my mother, w'ho was said to be taken dan¬ 
gerously ill. 1 hastened to the house I had 
visited the night before, and left under such 
pleasing circumstances, but before I could reach 
it, that beloved mother w’as a corpse. She 
could speak to me no more. The victory she 
had before gained by faith over the last enemy 
was now' complete. I had only to contemplate 
those mortal remains from which the happy 
spirit had just departed to realize, in all the 
bliss of the Saviour’s presence, the great subject 
of our conversation on the preceding evening, 
when we had looked upon each other with so 
much pious tenderness and concern, as ignorant 
who might be first summoned to the * eternal 
weight of glory.* We had affectionately pressed 
the subject upon each other’s thoughts, and it 
had been made the occasion of fervent supplica¬ 
tion for our own and each other’s everlasting 
welfare. The conversation itself—as it appears 
to me—could have had no influence in bringing 
about the fulfilment of the presentiment that had 
l)een upon my mind. For my mother rose as 
well and cheerful as usual; she had evinced no 
indisposition, no physical effect from the excite¬ 
ment of our feelings the night before. She had 
gone about her usual domestic occupations, and 
in observing something neglected to be done 
by the servant, which she thought ought to be 
done, she was in the act of stooping to do it 
herself, when that simple effort, which probably 
she had often made before, proved fatal. She burst 
a blood-vessel at the heart,—felt something was 
amiss with her,—rose and grasped at some object 
for support,—shrieked for help,—staggered,— 
fell backwards, and expired instantly I The scene 
of distress that followed the removal of one so 


dear to us all was deeply ufl^'ecting; but it was 
inconceivably mitigated by the declaration she 
had so recently made in the presence of lu'r 
husband and children,—verified as that declara¬ 
tion was by a life of devotedness and consistency. 
Her remains were interred in Bunhill Fields, a 
spot which contains the ashes of so many em¬ 
inent Christians, and which will yield a large 
contribution at the resurrection of the just, 
to the ‘ multitude that no man can number, out 
of all kindreds, and tribes, and nations of the 
earth.’ 

In this event was verified the observation, 
“ that some things take place in this world lor 
w’hich it is impossible to account on ordinary 
principles.’’ With every disposition to admit to 
the full that there are established laws, as well 
in the moral and intellectual, as in the physical 
world, by which alone the usual course of 
events is directed, and after having often tried 
to find out some explanation of those facts which 
might make them class with common occur¬ 
rences, I confess I have not been able to suc¬ 
ceed. If this case is worthy of being numbered 
with those occurrences which we cannot ac¬ 
count for upon ordinary principles, then at least, 
when they arc viewed together, they will all sub¬ 
serve the purpose of proving the direct and im¬ 
mediate superintendence of providence,—the 
Being of God, as w'ell as his beneficence and 
goodness. This whole class of events seems to 
me at least to be designed to balHc the philoso¬ 
phy that labours to reduce every thing to a 
settled and mechanical system, and to place the 
whole scheme of our being under invariable laws, 
from which no departure can be allowed, or to 
which no exceptions can be admitted. • In such 
a system of philosophy, the Deity himself is re¬ 
duced to the character of a mere first spring in 
a vast piece of meelianism ; ami it is well if he 
be not excluded altogether from any right to 
interfere with his own workmanship; or if the 
glory of his infinite and sovereign attributes be 
not sacrificed to the mere notion of our philo¬ 
sophy, under the name of/arcs of nature^ when, 
after all, there are no such things as laws of na¬ 
ture apart from the facts of nature; and the 
phrase, if it possess any real meaning, is only 
another term for the observed procedure of 
facts and events, and signifies the order in which 
we perceive them to take place, or the rule 
which we extract from the things themselves 
after they exist. Proud man, would fain dic¬ 
tate principles and prescribe rules for the con¬ 
duct of the Almighty. He is restless and dis¬ 
satisfied when the mystery of the divine ways 
confounds all the calculations of his reason, and 
when the infinite wisdom of the Etern|d mind 
refuses to reveal all its secrets to his prying 
curiosity. He will know all; and he will rather 
deny that there is any thing more to know, 
than admit that he has arrived at a boundary 
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wiiicli he cannot pass, or discovered a depth 
wliich he cannot fathom. The philosopher may, 
if he will, fancy that lie can harmonize all events 
and air objects with a system, the laws of which 
he may think he has discovered ; but be will as¬ 
suredly find himself bafHed in the issue, and con¬ 
strained at last to confess that “there are more 
things in heaven and earth than his philosophy 
dreamed of.” How much safer and happier is 
the faith of the humble Christian, who sees all 
things in God, and God in every thing? The 
true ])hilosophy teaches us that ‘ not a sparrow 
fallcth to the ground without our heavenly Fa¬ 
ther,’ and that ‘the very hairs of our head are all 
numbered.’ It is therefore our true wisdom to 
feel perfectly that ‘ in Him we live and move and 
ha ve our being.’ To Him our minds should be 
devoutly directed that we may both render to 
- H im the hom.ige of our best feelings, and re¬ 
ceive from Him those sacred and sanctifying 
influences which may prepare us for that higher 
state of our being, when the obscurities of this 
will be explained, and the exercises of our faith 
will be rewarded by an inheritance of glory and 
immortality. The mysteries in the <iivine pro¬ 
cedure which now baffle our reason, should be 
made stimulants to our faith, and reasons for 
desiring and following after that higher state of 
knowledge, when our intellects, now so limited 
and so beclouded, shall be enlarged and cleared 
so as to receive a much more comprehensive 
and perfect view of the divine dispensations. 

‘ Then shall we know even as we are known.’ 

* Now we see through a glass darkly; then face 
to face.’ 'fhese considtwations should have the 
double influence of keeping us humble and 
penitent, Vhile we think of our present imper¬ 
fection ; and confident in our expectations and 
hopes of that eternal state of glory, which the 
sure word of the divine promise has made ours 
through faith in Jesus Christ. If the w'onder- 
ful system of the universe, with which we are 
^ so intimately connected, is indeed under the 
government of an infinite Mind, then the exis¬ 
tence of deep and impenetrable mystery is not 
more than might be expected. They do but 
bespeak the infinite nature of God, and the in¬ 
comprehensible wisdom which is proper to him; 
and were they absent from his ways, from his 
works, and from his word, the whole would lack 
the most essential proof of his being and govern- 
nient. But the very mystery which every¬ 
where surrounds us, is an undeniable proof that 
He is, and that He is infinite. A God that 
could be comprehended would be no God; as 
one that should be visible and sensible would 
be local and therefore not infinite, and conse- 
quentl^no God at all. The very fact that our 
<ij%ason feels itself overwhelmed and lost in the 
^i^ntentplation of the endless and fathomless 
Mysteries of the universe, of life, of mind, of 
providence, proves that the Being whom we 


denominate God, and whom we adore ns both 
the Cause and the Lord of all, is essentially an 
infinite Being. Before Him, then, and in the 
contemplation of his wonderful ways, let ail 
humble their hearts and abase their reason, 
while they repose the implicit confidence of 
their minds in the wisdom, goodness, and power, 
by which their heavenly Father will make ‘ all 
things work together for good to them that love 
Him.’ There is a sublime pleasure in feeling 
that there is a mind infinitely above our ow-n. 
But it is the pleasure of devotion and of faith. 
The atheist knows it not; and the mere secular 
philosopher shrinks from it and arms himself 
against it. But if I know' any thing of the joy 
of faith, and the sublimity of true devotion, it 
is when I have approached the utmost boundary 
to w’hich my finite powers can attain ; and when 
stretching out towards infinity, I feel that ec¬ 
stasy which impelled St Paul to e> claim, ‘ O 
the depth of the riches, both of tht wisdom and 
knowledge of God I How unsearchable are his 
judgments; and his ways past finding out I 
For who hath known the mind of the Lord ? 
Or who hath been his counsellor? Or who 
hath first given to him, and it shall be recom¬ 
pensed unto him again ? For of him, and 
through him, and to him, are all things: to 
whom be glory for ever. Amen.’ 

I intend, in a subsequent communication, to 
continue the subject of the present; and remain 
yours, 8fc. 

Pastor. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS. 

No. X. 

PATEltNAL SOLICITUDE. 

Dear--, 

* * * J. S. is now at Man¬ 
chester, but finds himself rather unpleasantly 
situated, as many of the workmen there work 
on the Sabbath. I cannot too often inculcate 
upon you to ‘observe all the ordinances and 
commandments of the Lord, blameless.’ I, as 
your father, most earnestly wish you to watch 
over your thoughts, and to take care that they 
be according to the law of God contained in the 
ten commandments, and to watch over your 
words and actions. You will forgive iny anxiety 
on this head, as I wish always to hear good ac¬ 
counts of you. Allow me to urge upon you 
again and again, to watch over every part of 
your conduct to God, to your master, and to 
every one with whom you are connected. How 
pleasant to you, and to all of us, will it be for 
you, to be ever found in the way of truth and of 
holiness! How pleasant will it be io me to 
hear, that this is the case while 1 survive, which 
may be but a short time! You are now known 
as a member of Dr Waugh’s congregation ; and, 
of course, as a member of that church into which 
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you were baptized, and bow humiliating would 
it be to liear that you had drawn back, and 
gone aside from any one of those trutlis or those 
duties which you said you wotild ‘hold fast!’ 
'rhose who would be the first to lead you astray, 
will be the verj' first to accuse you of any de¬ 
parture from your profession. This is not 
judging too harshly of them who know not God, 
and who have never called upon his name; who 
are therefore still on the side of the wicked one, 
and wish his kingdom to prosper, whether it be 
to the loss of your soul, or of their own. My 
concern for you, since you left us, has increased 
an hundred-fold, and increases more and more 
every day. Every day I commit you t<» God, 
and to the w'ord of his grace, and hope niy 
praj'ers will be heard in your behalf. My 
anxiety increases more iind more, when I know 
the wickedness of the natives among whom you 
sojourn. I hope that the Scotch people with 
whom you dwell, and you, study to improve 
one another, both as to time and eternity. 
The time is short to those whose lives will be 
most prolonged,—how much more to those who 
are to be cut off in their youth, as you ma 3 '^ be, 
or in their prime, before they have ever thought 
that they were mortal I How happy will it be 
lor you to be among the people who ‘dwell 
alone, and are not reckoned among the na¬ 
tions I’ How ha])py to be ever on the Lord’s 
side, among them who are witnesses for tlie 
truth, and who walk in the paths of right¬ 
eousness I Ilemember the words of inspiration : 
‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and 
let thy heart cheer tliee in the days of tliy 
j'outh; walk in the ways of thy heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes ; but know thou that fur 
all these tilings God will bring thee into judg¬ 
ment.’ While 1 write in this 8 t 3 '!e, I have the 
strongest hope that 3 ’ou think as 1 do, and that 
3 'ou act accordingl 3 '. I am absent from you ; 
but remember that the Omniscient watches over 
you, and that to Him both of us are accountable. 

P-s. 


CJottagc CConbctstrtion. 

No. VI. 

JOHN BRUCE. 

On leaving John Bruce's house, after tiiiishiiig the ad- 
iiioiiitiuiis to his wife meiitioiied in my last Retell, I 
was met by John with his heels looking ttirough his 
stockings, and his elbows exposed to the air. “ Why 
doti’t you get your clothes mended?” Tasked. “Mend¬ 
ing of stockings and linens,” said John, “ is not ray 
work; and it is not tlie tailor’s work; and my wife 
will not make it her work; and so matters just get 
leave to remain as they are. Janet was tidy, and 
smart, and cheerful, and obliging enough, when she 
s«-t her cap to catcli my fancy; but now she is quite 
changed ; and the lazy girl of a servant that we have 
is no better—mistress and maid are both alike.” This 
Was followed by some bitter declamation against the 
fair sex generally, which 1 cannot^write, but to which 1 
replied by saying, “ It is long since I formqd a resoiu 


tion never to sit or stand in the henring.of such defama¬ 
tion of female character, without offering my protest, 
and iny defence of what it is my duty to protect ami 
honour. I have long regarded it as an iiidicadoii »>f 
the Uital want *)f rigut feeling in any man to speak so 
of timt class which includes the mother who was the 
origin of his existence, and the tender nurse «»f iiis in¬ 
fancy, and the wife of his bosom; and as certain evi¬ 
dence of his being wanting in gratitude, to the one, ami 
love to the other. (Jod has gi-eatly honoured the fair 
sex. l)y sending forth his Son ‘ made of a woman,'—by 
disposing women to minister to Clirist of their sub¬ 
stance,—by employing women to be the. first witnesses 
of the resurrection ot Christ,—by making women to 
become auxiliaries to the apostles in promoting the gos¬ 
pel ; and by making virtuous women help-mates tu 
their husltands, the guides of the house, and the sweet 
solace of domestic life. Ami for these reasons, and 
because it is coinniaiided t<» give hoiiuiir untt* tlie wife 
as unto ‘tlie weaker vessel,' 1 will, as in «Iuty lioiuid. 
honour and protect female cliarftcter on all occasions.” 
“ Yea! and so ye may,” said John. “ with such a wife as’ 
you have; but if ye were tried with such a wife ns 
mine, yeiniglit have less to say.” “ But,” said I, “the 
bad conduct of bad wuinen is no reason why good 
women should also be eoiidemiied. And it is gen¬ 
erally by men’s own folly that they get bad \viv<“s. 
Solomon says that ‘ a prudent wife is from tlie Lord,’ 
and should therefore he soiiglil from the Lonl. But 
the general fault with innny young men is, that they 
think of getting marrred to a w'oiiian liefore tli«>y are 
married to Christ; and in tliis way they do not seek a 
wife from the Lord, from whom if they sought one in 
faith, they might expect to receive one witli a blessing; 
but they make a choice for themselves, in whicti they 
are frequently guided by their own vain passions and 
foolish fancy, without regard to even the ordinary cal¬ 
culations of Jiidgiiient and propriety. 

' Well, well,” said John, “ but what have ye made of 
your talk with Janet? Is she any way softened? 
Will she mend, think ye ?” To these questions it was 
answered, “ 1 have been showing to your wife what i 
wish also to show to you, how it is owing to the want 
of religion lliat matters are in so bad a state in your 
house. You speak of your wife being mended; but 
iiiy Opinion is, that both slie and you must be made 
new, ‘ci’i-ated anew in Christ Jesus,’ liefore all tliat is 
wrong can be rectified. Without love to Christ, produc¬ 
ed l>y such a change of heart, you will never be able to 
love your wife ‘ even as Christ loved the churchami 
williout being under law to Clirist, your wife will never 
be subject to you as the church is subject to Christ; 
nor can either of you perform the relative duties which 
are necessary for promoting your prosperity, spiritual 
and temporal, without that faith which leads to the ob¬ 
servance of all things whatsoever Christ hath coni- 
inanded.” “ I do not know,” said Joliii; “ you ought 
to know best; but 1 think 1 see some prosper well 
enough in the world wiliiout religion.” “ It may he 
so,” said I, “ but theirs is the prosperity of fools which 
shall destroy them; for, ‘ what shall it profit a man 
though he should gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ?’ But I was referring to the ill temper and 
bad uiaimgemeiit in your house, which evidently arise 
Irom your want of religion. Now, let rue ask you, 
Uo you attend regularly on public worship on the 
Lord's day ?” “ I have told you already,” said John, 
“ that many a time I cannot so much as get a pair of 
clean stockings to go to cliurch witli.” “ But,” said I, 
“ report says, that you frequently go to the ale-house 
oil the Lord’s day. Is that true ? And if you have 
clothes for going to the ale-house, wliy may not the 
same clothes serve you fur going to a place of public 
worship ?” “ One may go to the ale-house,” said 
John, “ with clothes that he cannot go among decent 
folk to church witlu” “ Aye,” said 1, “ I see how it is. 
The hie-huuse turns one’s clothes to rags, and the 
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ra^ll^d frrquenl it; and llie church affords instructions 
which lead in the ways that afford decent clothing, and 
those wlio are so clothed attend it. But why do you 
jvo to tlie ale-liousc on Sabhatli ?” Jolin ans\v«!rrd, 
“ Because J have no time on oti»er days. But I never 
drink myself drunk. Sir; and 1 need some small com¬ 
fort. You see well enoup[h 1 have no comfort with 
Janet in the house ; and would ye not allow me some 
small comfort when 1 can get it?” “ Ah, John,’’ said 
J, “ this way of seeking comfort is the way to multiply 
your sorrows. It is the way to temporal ruin ; and it 
is the way to eternal destruction. Your history re¬ 
minds me of some tilings reported by city-missionaries, 
from visiting the abodes of filth and poverty and 
crime, who tell us how many of these people have con¬ 
fessed that their temporal miseries were brouglit upon 
them by what depriv«-d tliein of clothes for going to 
church, and by going to such comfort as the aie-hoiise, 
where their time and substance were wasted, their work 
hindered, and tlieir ctiaracUw ruined, leaving them in 
the end without credit and without the means of suji- 
port, and urged, by dire necessity, to seek supplies by 
crime from which, in other circumstances, they would 
have revolted. And most of those who have ended 
their days by banging on a tree, have left it as their 
dying testimony, that the neglect of the Bible and of 
the Sabbatli, the indulgences at the ale-house, and the 
iLssociations and habits acquired there, formed the way 
wiiicli led to their ignominious end.” 

“ I hear you,” said .Tohii, apparently much impressed, 
“ but J cannot see that religion makes pi’ople rich.” 
*' Tlie main design of religion,” said I, “ is to promote 
the salvation of the soul, that fJod may theri-by be 
glorified ; and by being brought into a state of salva¬ 
tion by religion, men become rich in the true and high¬ 
est sens*! of the term,—rich in faith,—rich in good 
works,—enriched by th*^ unsearclmble riches of f'hrisl, 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ in glory. 
And this renders religion of inliniU^ importance, thoiigli 
it made no provision for U^mpoml advantage. I could 
not think well of a man seeking toliecoiiie religious for 
th<^ sake of worldly gain. Nor could true religioii be 
found by any, seeking to make a gain of godliness, as 
sc'cins to have been tlie case with Simon Magus. Yet 
true religion provides for proiiKiling temporal jiros- 
perily; and it is owing to tli(^ want of true religion, 
that many are brought to poveily, as may be serui in 
the history of beggars, wlio, from want of ndigious 
principle, have allowed their iiulob'iice and improvi¬ 
dence to lead them to beg their bread from door to 
door. ” 

“ And are there no religions folks among beggars?” 
said Julin. 1 answered, “ 1 have seen none ; nor did 
tlie psalmist David ever see a godly beggar, for be 
says, ‘ I have been young, and now am old ; yet have 
I not seen the righteous lorsaken, nor his si*ed begging 
bread.’ 1 do nut say, however, that no instance lias 
been known of a gmily ])erson begging : Lazarus, who 
was a beggar, is spoken of as going to Abraham’s 
bosom, lint such cases are vei*y rore, and are excep¬ 
tions to that general rule of calculation by which it is 
fouiul that people arc brought to beggary from want of 
tliat religion which would have preserved them from 
tliose dirty, disorderly, indolent, and improvident 
habits, wliicii invariably lead to poverty.” “ I do not 
know the Bible well,” said John, ** but 1 think it speaks 
about some religiou.s folks being poor. Does it not 
speak of God choosing ‘ the poor things of this world ?’” 
My answer was, “ 1 never said that no religious people 
were poor. tVhat I contend for is, that the want of re¬ 
ligion tends to poverty ; and that true religion provides 
for temporal jirosperiiy. And the poverty which ap¬ 
pears among some religions people may be accounted 
for in several ways, por example: Many, very many, 
of those whom you reckon religious, are only such ns 
• seem to lie religious/ wliile tliey show, by neglecting 
to manage their temporal affairs by Bible principles. 


that they are total strangers to the religion of the 
Bible; and such must therefore be wholly left out of 
the calculation, except as being poor from want of the 
intluence of true religion. Again,—While God, in the 
exercise of his sovereignty, allows many wicked men to 
obtain their portion of good things in this life, he, for 
wise and gracious ends, places many of his dear people 
upon a short allowance of temporal things, for exercis¬ 
ing their faith and patience, and that they may be kept 
liiimble and dependent on himself But if they are 
found in the way of foith and duty, they shall never 
come to want; for it is said unto them, ‘ Your heavenly 
Father knoweth tliat ye have need of all these things. 
But seek ye first the kingdom of God and his right¬ 
eousness-, and all these'things shall be added unto 
you.’ But a large portion of the poverty, found among 
some of the Lord’s people, arises from their being de¬ 
fective in what the scriptures recommend for obtaining 
earthly supplies and comforts. That God who hath 
promised that all needful temporal things shall Ixi 
added to them who seek first the kingdom of GchI, and 
his rigiileousiiess, hath also said, ' If a man work not 
neither shall he eat.’ ' He becoiiieth poor that dealeth 
with a slack hand; but the hand of the diligent makelli 
rich.’ And where, owing to neglecting the rules of 
Christian duty, any are found wanting in industry, 
economy, and proper management of tlieir affiiirs, the 
corresponding fruits of loss and poverty must follow for 
clmstising the neglect of duty, and for showing to all, 
who have eyes to see, that the way of duty is tlie only 
way to prosperity and honour. And tlie poverty of 
such people cannot be fairly put to the account of tlieir 
religion, but should lie regained as the effect of their 
short-comings in religion. There are other instances, 
again, of men being brought to poverty by uncalled for 
tixertions to avoid it, and by vain or iinscriptural exer¬ 
tions to become rich in leaving tlieir calling without 
legible intimations of the will of God expressed in the 
workings of providence, for situations of greater tem¬ 
poral promise, tiiougli also of greater spiritual hazard, 
which God in his righteousness frequently makes the 
occasion of results tlie very oppmitc of what were 
wished or exjiected, according to the saying, ‘ He that 
liastetk to be ricli bath an evil eye, and coiisidereth not 
that poverty sliall come upon liiin.’ Such characters 
frequently bring poverty not only on themselves but 
also uj.oii tlieir creditors. But povi-rty produced in 
this way, is not tlie effect of religion, but the result of 
departure from its rules and principles. There are 
also special acts of providence by which God removes 
as with a stroke the wliole of a man’s temporal properly— 
as in the case of Job, who was deprived of the whole oi 
his substance in one day—for working out some great 
designs of mercy. But neither is poverty, arising from 
such causes, to be imputed to a man’s religion, but to 
the sovereign will of the Disposer of all things. But 
that true Bible-re.ligion is the best, and, indeed, the 
only sure provision for temporal prosperity, is evident 
from many considerations. It is written, tliat ‘ Godli¬ 
ness is profitable unto all tliiiigs, having the promise of 
the life that now is, and of tliat which is to come.’ 
True religion leads to ‘trust in the living God, who 
giveth all things richly to enjoy,’ and who will assured¬ 
ly give what is good to them who trust in him. 'The 
exercise of religious principle, in temporal things, is 
followed by the * blessing of tiic Ijord which maketh 
rich and addeth no sorrow.’ True religion provides for 
the proper use and enjoyment of temporal things. It 
affords ‘ godliness with contentment, which is great 
aiii.’ It provides for making its subjects to ‘eat their 
read with gladness and singleness of heart.’ It pro¬ 
vides fur deriving much comfort and advantage from 
small means, accuriling to the reckoning,' Better is a 
little with the fear of the Lord, than great treasure, 
and trouble therewitli.’ And it provides for improving 
temporal means for spiritual purposes, in contrast with 
the condition of the wicked, whose * table is made a 
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snarfi, and a trap, and a stiiinbling'-hlMck, and a rrcom- 
pencc- unto iheiu.’ The i)Ow«>r of religion on the heart 
promotes teiiiporol prosperity, by snlxluing those lusts 
of tile flesh wliich are the occasions of uniiecessaiy ex¬ 
penditure, anti by removing those foolish pre.puiices 
whicli stand in the way of managing temporal aftairs to 
advantage. ]t prevents from going to the ale-house,— 
that cursed absorbent of property, which never fails to 
bring its fr«‘quent visitors to poverty ! And it delivers 
from that foolisli conceit for following »)ld customs, 
which so frequently leaves its subjects so far behind 
those who liove adopted a more profitable piaii of 
inanageinent. I have a distinct recollection of a far¬ 
mer who lived about forty years ago, who was so poor 
that he seldom could appear with a whole coat, while 
paying only five pounds of annual rent for a farm, which 
now, under better management, is reckoned well worth 
one liundred pounds a y»'ar. And the faithful perfonii- 
imce of the duties of true religion, promotes temporal 
prosju'rity by making a man to be more trusted, better 
employed, and better paid for the fruits of his labour, 
than when from want of religious principle w'ork is ill 
performed. If you had religion of the right kind, it 
would lead you lo manage your farm so as to make the 
whole pay better. And if your wife’s religion was of 
that fruit-bearing kind that would lead her to make 
better butter, it would pay much better at market.” 

Here John ajipeared deeply affected, and in refer¬ 
ence, as I iindcrsUKHl, to what T had last mentioned,— 
he exclaimed with tears in his eyes, " O but that’s 
right triu? 1 What with bad butter, and bad pork; and 
such like things that cannot be sold at all, we will 
soon l)e driven to the door! I cannot get ends to meet 
for paying the rent. What shall I do? What shall I 
do ?” “ I wish,” said I, “ that these questions were iji 

the full length form of ‘ What shall 1 do to besjived?’ 
ns this could give belter promise of a fair begiiming of 
well-doing, both for this world aiul the world to come. 
But 1 hope you will not be offended. 1 did nut si)enk 
to vex you, but for your profit; and it would give me 
great pleasure could 1, by the blessing of Ood, he in- 
slrumeiiUd in leading you to peace with (iod, and 
prosperity for time and eternity.” “ I know that. Sir. I 
know that. Sir,” saiil John, which encouraged me to a<hl, 
“ And would you then like to hear more of thissnl»jeft? 
I wish much to have an opi)ortunity of conversing with 
you and Janet together, concerning what 1 see is 
necessary for ilelivering you both from temporal aiul 
♦■teriial ruin. Will you fix a time for this purpose? 
'•That I will,” said John, “fix anytime yon please.” 
And he at the same time expressed a wish that when 1 
made the visit agreed upon, 1 slioiild speak also to his 
servants, wlioin he represented as indolent and unruly, 
and addicted to most of the faults which characterize 
bad servants. 1 told him that 1 always felt unhappy in 
hearing evil reports against neighbours,—that 1 was 
not at liberty to Uikfe up such reports without evidence 
of tlieir truth,—that there might in this, as in most 
cases of the kind, be faults on Ijolh sides,—that 1 could 
not undertake tlie adjustment of differences between 
him and his servants without having the parties face lo 
face : and that I could not with pn>priety speak to his 
Servants alone, without seeing some defect in tlieir 
conduct as a natural occasion for my interference. But 
on parting, I promised to think of his request. 

Icbentng; Saib. 

FINAL ENDS OF RELIGION. 

Rki.icion is not, we conceive — thougii there are 
moralists wi.o think otlierwise—to be regarded as a 
mere scheme for securing our own eternal happiness. 
This, glorious as it may be, is not its highest and 
final aim. Duty and happiness are distinct and in¬ 
dependent things: tliougu it is a truth etcniHl as 
any in morals that God has been pleased to make 


them coincident,—that onr real interest and onr duty 
are never at variance. Religion is a sclieme for re¬ 
storing the alienated honours of Deity as well as the 
lost haiqiioess and holiness of man ; and he is religious 
who has learned to fear and to love God; he holy, 
whose every thought and desire is in subjection to the 
will of Goil. The truly pious man acts under a sub¬ 
stantial ami Iiabitual regard for tlie Divine glory,—an 
impulse this fur higher and holier tiian any other that 
can be conceived of; be aims at the performance of 
duty .for its own sake, as an end of bis Iming, no less 
tliaii as tile means of his welfare. He loves the law of 
right and duty, independently of its results, because he 
admires tlie beauty of goodness in all its forms. Ho 
loves God, not merely for the sake of everlasting hap- 
piness, but with “ love of a higher and purer strain ”* 
than tills; he loves Him for his absolute essential ex- 
eeileiico and goodness ; and finds in his service the 
purest and sublimest of all enjoyment, Sjpringiiig from 
olHfdieiice to the purest and sublimest or all motives. 
And yet religion addresses itself to human feelings 
and sympathif^s and desires,—to man as God made 
him. It not only summons him to duty by the loftiest 
and most abstract considerations, but it also supplies 
very palpable and personal motives to encourage and 
sustain his obedience. It not only presents truth to his 
understanding, and duty to his moral perceptions, but 
good to his clioic«“,—unmeasured good to his pursuit; 
it addresses him in language fitted lo wnnn ami inspirit 
the heart, as well as to iiilhience the understanding ond 
rule the will. The man would seem to us to labour 
under no slight inisconceptioii lioth of the mind of the 
Holy Spirit, and of tlie principles of that nature which 
it hath {deased God to bestow upon us, who slioiild re¬ 
present religion as admitting of no direct and immediate 
aiming at our own felicity and immortal interests. 


PATRIARCHAL MOISUAIF.NTS- 
It has been tlie practice of alt nations, in all ages, 
to rear public momimeiits in coiiimemoratioii of public 
iweiits or transactions. Nor is it difficult to account 
for the origin and the universality of such a practice. 
It is natural to man lo seek to perpetuate his name 
and deeds upon the earth. Tliere are few who, 
if they possessed tlie inean.s, would not wish to rescue 
tlieir name from that oblivion whicli is the common 
fate; and to live for ever in the memory of mankind. 
The wish ami feeling are easily nationalized. We 
readily identify our own individual honour with our 
country’s glory; our shame with her reverses. Hence 
the priile with which the luisoin swells when we gaze 
on the lofty pillar, or columned edifice, which is to 
tell the story uf-our national prowess to generations yet 
unborn. Such moiiuinents, loo, are by no means iiiir 
potent for good; they serve an important and obvious 
end in tlie administration of a country. They foster a 
national spirit,—a feeling of brotherhood, and mutual 
reliance on each other for aid and protection,—amongst 
the coiiinion suhjecls of one government; they excite 
successive geiienitions to emulate the deeds and heroic 
achievements of their forefathers, the record of which 
is thus standing embodied before them; they retain 
aniund a land the lights and glories of departed ages, 
long after that, in the vicissitudes of all eartiily things, 
the arm of a nation's strength has grown old and pal¬ 
sied, and younger hands are grasping at the sceptre of 
supremacy aniongsl tlie kingdoms of itie earth. 

In the earliest records of our race—the books of 
Moses and Joshua—fvc find numerous notices of the 
rearing of public monuments even in palriurchul times; 
and, it is worthy of oliservatiou, tliat tlie inspired his¬ 
torians frequently intimate tliat the moiiuineiit, the im'. 
casiou of the erection of which they are nurrating, “ re¬ 
mains to-tiiis day,”—" shall be seen in such a place,”_ 

• Leighton. 
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Unit is, was still in fxislriicc, ami of uniloubU'd au¬ 
thenticity, at the tiiiif when these clironiclers penned 
tlieir epitome of hi.story. I'liis was doubtless intended 
to draw attention mure stron^rly towards them,—to 
cheristi in the public mind a sentiment of re.spect for 
these time-lialioweil though probably rude and simple 
structures,—and, above all, to impress upon the gene- 
nil mind the memory of the transaction or occasion 
upon which they were reared. We can easily conceive 
the wholesome influence such monuments would exer¬ 
cise amidst such a people, and in ages comparatively 
destitute of other means of recoriling public tran.sac. 
lions, or preserving the memory of great and remark¬ 
able events. We can conceive how many a rising feud 
betwixt tile descendants of Laban and Jacob may liave 
lieen appeased by the sight of that rude heap and ruder 
pillar, wiiich the hands of their two great chieftaiii- 
niicestors reared ‘ in the mount of Gilead,’ in the day of 
their reconcilement, when ‘ Jac;ob took a stone and set 
it up for a pillar,’ and Laban said to .Tacob, ‘ Uehold 
tills heap, and behold this pillar, which I have cast be¬ 
twixt me and thee: This heap be witness, and tins pil¬ 
lar be witness, that 1 will not pass over this hea|> to 
thee, and that tliou shalt not pass over tins lieap and 
■ this pillar unto me, for harm.’ Or how to ‘the jiillar 
of Rachel's grave’ many a jiflgriuiage was paid by 
those whose fancy loved to revert to the days of patri¬ 
archal simplicity, when conjugal affection could bestow 
no costlier monument on a cherished memory than u 
rude and unadorned stone. Or with wliul u glow of ex¬ 
ultation and conscious pride Joshua’s veteran warriors 
would point to the gathered heap aroiintl the caw of 
Alakkedah, and tell their children’s children of the i 
wonders of the field of Gibeon, and how, on this spot, I 
the gallant Joshua, in one day, quelled the pride of 
five hostile kings. Or with what reverence the He- 
Itri-w pilgrim, when, for the first time, he stood on the 
hanks of that famous historic slreaiii, the Jordan, would 
iMdiold the twelve square and massive stones still stem¬ 
ming the middle siri'iun, in the place where the feet of 
the priests which bare the ark of the covenant stood, in 
the day when the waves of Jordan lied from the print 
of the footstep of the least and youngest of their l)aiid, 
iiiid his fon-fathers passed over into the laud of pro¬ 
mise, heralded by the same TowiTtliat liad divided and 
rolled back for them the still mure tremendous waters 
of the Iletl sea. 

T bus, then, from the frequent (Hunirri'iice of these 
artificial mementos, and llu> associations connected with 
so many places and objects in the natural scenery of tlic 
country, the Jew could seldom travel any distance 
without liaving sonic portion of his nation’s history,— 
some reeollection of God’s dealings willi bis fathers,— 
forcibly suggested to bis mind ; be walked amidst his¬ 
toric records, the sight of which revived his recollection 
of what he had read in the inspired annals of hi.s na¬ 
tion, and of wliat he had heard in the traditions of his 
fathers ; and he returned home with feelings and senti¬ 
ments freshened and enkindled towards the God of his 
fathers, and nationalized towards his fatherland and his 
’ kindred according to the flesh.’ 


THE PROMISES OF GOD. 

SI ,^cmon, 

By the Rev. Wai.ter Scott, 

7'hculoffitul Tutor of Airedale 'CvUeye, Yorkshire, 

2 I’KT. i. 4—“ F.xeecding great and preeious promises." 

'i'liEHE is some di{||cully in detenuiuing the 
])i <‘cise inijiort of particle ‘ whereby,’ with 
which the clause.which these words are 
found commences, ^ur translators have—very 


successfully and perhaps very wisely—preserved 
tlie indefiniteness or ambiguity of the original. 
The question is, to what does the word ‘vvlierc- 
by’ relt'r; whether to the immediate anteecdents, 
the ‘ glory and virtue’ to which, or rather 
through or by which, ‘the people of God are 
called;’ or to ‘ life and godliness;’ or to the ‘ all 
things’ that pertain to them ; or to ‘ God and 
Jesus Christ,’ who are doubtless the Authors of 
the promises, and of all the blessings which 
they contain ? The expression in the original 
is plural, and might be rendered through, or 
hy, or in, or amongst which, or these, arc given 
to vs. Amongst the various interpretations 
which have been thus given of it, perhaps that of 
Mackuight is the most natnrul,—the most con¬ 
sistent with the view which is generally given 
us in the scripture of tlie way in which the 
promises are made,—and, therefore, with what 
may well be calleil, in this instance, the analogy 
of faith, and with undoubted fact. He would 
include the third verse in a parenthesis, and 
eomiect the term ‘ whereby’ with God and 
Jesus Christ. Whether the third verse is in¬ 
cluded in a parenthesis or not, it wouKl be easy 
to specify many passages in which relatives 
must refer to remote, and not to immediate an¬ 
tecedents ; and, therefore, to connect ‘ whereby’ 
with God and Christ, is not a forced or unna¬ 
tural construction, it is quite in accordance 
with the not unficquent usage of the sacred 
writers, and indeed of almost all writers in 
all languages. Or, if w e tran.slate the preced¬ 
ing clause,—‘the knowledge of Him who has 
called us by glory and virtue’ or pow'er, that 
is, by the glorious manifestation of his grace 
and mercy, and by the w'orkiiig, the energy of 
his power ; or who has called us by that gospel 
which is the most glorious nianifestation of Ids 
grace and energy, or virtue ; then the meaning 
is, ‘ by the glorious grace and mighty power of 
God, are given to us exceeding great and pre¬ 
cious promises.’ It deserves consideration w he- 
ther the ‘ whereby’ may not refer to the ‘ all 
tilings’ iiieritioncd in the precv’diiig verses, espe- 
cnally as this holds a prominent rank amongst 
the various antecedents of the particle under 
consideration ; and the meaning would then be, 
“ amongst these ‘ all things,’ are exceeding 
great and precious promises.” 

But it is here, as in many other cases: when 
critics and commentators are unable to deter* 
mine the precise import or reference of some 
word or clause, the general meaning of the 
whole passage is still evident to the most illiterate 
Christian, and it as effectually answers the pur¬ 
pose for which it was written, and contributes 
as much to the edification of the devout reader 
of the Bible, as if there could not possibly be 
a shade of difference respecting the meaning of 
eveiy word. Whatever may be the antecedent 
of the term ‘ whereby,’ there can be no doubt 
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respecting llie Author of the promises; the way 
or tlie connexion in which they are made, or 
the purposes which tiiey are intended to answer; 
and we are sure there will be found no difficul¬ 
ty in showing that they are richly entitled to 
the epithets applied to them in the text. They 
are evidently, and in the most emphatic sense 
of the terms, ‘ exceeding great and precious.’ 
It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
w'ord ‘ precious’ here means valuable, or that 
which is of great worth, and for which a large 
price would be given. Now, the promises of 
the gospel are exceedingly great and valuable, 
on account, I. Of their Author. II. Their na¬ 
ture and properties, or their intrinsic worth. 
III. I’heir medium, or the way in which their 
blessings are secured and conferred. IV. Their 
niiinbcr and variety. V. Their suitableness. 
VI. Their immutability. VII. Their influence ; 
they make believers ‘ partakers of a divine na¬ 
ture.’ 

I. Their greatness will appear if we consider 
their Author. Very frequently it is the case 
in the ordinary affairs of human life, that the 
first question or consideration is not %okat has 
been sai<l, but vho has said it ? Not, what is 
the intrinsic truth or weight or importance of 
w hat has been advanced, but trho has advanced 
it. And how often is it found, that a common¬ 
place remark, or the most trite observation, if 
uttered by tiie rich, the great, the powerful, the 
men of name for learning or talent, or by those 
who stand related to the auditors, or w ho have 
gained their affections, will arrest more atten¬ 
tion, elicit more applause, and produce a grcat<-r 
effect, than the most original sentiments, or the 
most valuable statements and directions of wis¬ 
dom, if heard from the lips of the poor, the 
obscure, the nameless, the stranger. It was so 
in the days of Solomon. ‘ The poor man's wis¬ 
dom is despised, and his words are not heard,’ 
Eccles. ix. 16. And this was the case even 
when he had, by his wisdom, delivered a cit 3 ’ ; 
and, consequently, had done more for it than 
could have been e^jected by the courage of the 
hero, and the prowess of the warrior. Now, 
though there can be no doubt that the practice 
to which we have alluded is often the result of 
ignorance, of mental imbecility, of a mean and 
selfish disposition to flatter the great and despise 
the poor, yet it is only a natural sentiment or 
feeling, and therefore, however wrong, it is the 
perversion of that which is right; as indeed al¬ 
most all error and sin are. Some regard is in 
every case due to the character of those who 
address us. There is a sense in which the rank, 
the ability, the genius, the achievements, espe¬ 
cially the moral excellence of the speaker, im¬ 
part themselves as It were to all that he ad¬ 
vances, and invest it with an importance which 
it would not otherwise possess, and entitle it to 
attention to w hieh otherw isc it could have no 


claim. From some lips, truth and wisdom are 
repulsive, almost disgusting, like ‘ a jewel of 
gold in a sw’ine’s snout.’ From others the most 
insignificant observations please and impress. 
And there are oases in which the character and 
station of the speaker are almost every thing, 
and must, in the first place, be taken into the 
account by those whom he atidresscs. It is so 
when laws are promulgated, when viUuable pro¬ 
mises are made, when threatenings arc uttered, 
when wonderful, almost incredible facts arc 
stated. Then it is natural and right to inquiri; 
who has promulgated these laws? Is he in- 
vestc‘d with the requisite authority?—Who has 
spoken these valuable promises ? Can wc de¬ 
pend on his faithfulness and ability ?—Who has 
uttered those threatenings? lias he the right 
and the pow-er to execute them ? Will they be 
from his lips a hrutum fulmen, an empty sound, 
or will they prove the thunder-bolts of heaven? 
—Who has stated these wonderful miraculous 
doctrines and facts ? May we rest satisfied re¬ 
specting his knowleilge and veracity? 

Now, these inquiries are, in a special manner, 
necessarj'^ with resjiect to the laws and doc¬ 
trines and facts and threatenings and promises 
of the liible; fur they are incomparably and 
unspeakably great and wonderful and awful. 
How natural anil necessary is it to ask respect¬ 
ing them, who has published these nij'sterious 
and astonishing doctrines ? these holy and spi¬ 
ritual and authoritative laws ? these terrible 
threatenings ? these glorious promises ? And 
here we have the most multilarious and varied 
and satisfactory evidence,—evidence w hich, in 
some one or other of its forms, is suitable to the 
circumstances and mental condition of all,— 
evidence which has forced conviction on the 
minds and hearts of the most careless and apa¬ 
thetic, the most inquisitive, and cautious, and 
learned, and highly-gifted, nay, on even the 
most determined infidels and scorners,—evi- 
denee which cun be disregarded or rejected by 
nothing but ignorance, or prejudice, or depra¬ 
vity,—evidence which has repeatedly borne the 
scrutinj’ of an awakened and anxious conscience 
in the hour of death,—evidence, one particle 
of which has never been destro\'ed, or even 
impaired, by all the attacks and efforts of infi¬ 
delity, however learned or talented or virulent, 
—we have this evidence, that the scriptures are 
a revelation from heaven, and consequently, 
that the promises have all been made by an in¬ 
finite authority anil poweis and truth and bene¬ 
volence, by the Creator and Sovereign of the 
universe, by our God and Father in Christ Je- 
su.s. This being the case, it follows that they 
derive importance and value from all the attri¬ 
butes of Jehovah’s character ; from his eternal 
necessary linchangeable existence in all the 
jdenitude of life and power and happine.<^s ; fi)r 
from these it follows that * he is not a man that 
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he slioulil lie,’ or change, or fail of accomplish¬ 
ing his purposes ;—from his boundless know¬ 
ledge and wisdom, for he must be acquainted at 
once with our circumstances and his own re¬ 
sources ; and he must have selected and exhi¬ 
bited in these promises, tlie very blessings 
which we need, and all that we can need 
through the ages of eternity ;—from his omni¬ 
potence, for however great may be the benefits 
which God has engaged to bestow, w'hatever 
obstacles or opposition may present themselves, 
whatever mighty works or magnificent plans it 
may be necessary to execute, nothing is too 
hard for the Lord,—by the w'orking of his 
mighty power he can subdue all things to him¬ 
self ;—from his immutable truth, for it is im¬ 
possible for God to lie; and, therefore, 

“ The very word of trutli is stronff, 

As that which built the skitts; 

I'he voice that rolls the st,irs along 
Speaks all the promises.” 

And no other voice can, with Ihe least degree 
of propriety, speak them, without being charge¬ 
able with the greatest presumption, and the 
most cruel mockery of those to whom they were 
made ; for nothing but the ))ower, the all-.sufR- 
eienoy that ‘ rolls the stars along,’ can verify the 
assurances w’hich they contain. The ))romises 
derive importance and value from the holine.ss 
of God in all its glory, from his justice in all its 
inflexibility: for every thing connected with the 
making and accomplishment of them, the whole 
plan of human redemption in its principles and 
development and influence and effects, must be 
arrayed in the beauty and venerableness of 
moral excellence, and be as honourable to God 
ns they are suitable and beneficial to men. 
Finally, they must derive importance from his 
infinite benevolence and mercy in which they 
originated, of which they arc the magnificent 
expression, and all the stores and resources of 
which they open, and put in requisition, to sup- 
' ])ly the wants and secure the perfect felicity of 
those who are the heirs of the heavenly in¬ 
heritance. 

Is there not an important sense then, in w hich 
these promises are as precious, as great, as God 
is glorious ? Those, therefore, who neglect 
and despise them, neglect and despise Jeho¬ 
vah liiniself when making the most interest¬ 
ing appeals to their hearts ; and involve them- 
seives in guilt and wickedness proportionable to 
the glories of the Divine character. O let us 
remember that, on account of our depravity 
and crimes, we had every reason to fear that 
we should never have heard the voice of God 
uttering a single promise to us; but that, if he 
ttddressed us at all, it would be in the most ap¬ 
palling accents of threatening and 'I'engeance ! 
How delightful to us, then, should words of 
grace be from his moutii, especially words so full 


of grace as these promises are !* O let us con¬ 
sider and remember, how much it was necessary 
for God to effect, what plans he had to form, 
what blessings to provide, what obstacles to re¬ 
move, what wonderful works to perform, in a 
sense, what sacrifices to make, before he could 
make such promises to sinners condemned by his 
law and justice to everlasting death, as those 
to which our text refers 1 How precious do 
they appear when viewed in connexion with 
the character of God as contrasted with our 
own I 

II. The greatness and value of the promises 
will appear if we consider them in their own 
nature and ■properties ; or, if we attend to their 
intrinsic wortli. In estimating the value of 
promi.ses, this is the chief consideration. No 
matter what may be the rank or character of 
the promiser, or whut the relation in which 
lie stands to us. The promise cannot be de¬ 
nominated great and precious, if it relates to an 
insignificant object, or to one that does not 
meet our exigencies. God himself may make 
promises to men,—he has made promises to them, 
which would not warrant the epithets of our 
text. You remember the case of Jehu ; God 
promised to him that, because be executed 
vengeance on the house of Ahab, and destroyed 
Baal out of Israel, his seed, to the fourth gen¬ 
eration, should sit on the throne of the ten 
tribes. Now this was a valuable promise. It 
laid Jehu under great obligation. He ought to 
have been devoutly grateful for it, and to have 
been influenced by it to devote, himself to the 
service of the living and true God. But it did 
not belong to those which the apostle denomi¬ 
nates, ‘exceeding great and precious.’ What is 
it to Jehu now, if—as we have cause to fear is 
the case—he is excluded from the realms of 
happiness, from the honours of licaven, that 
many hundreds of years ago, his sons, fur four 
generations, sat on the throne of Israel I How 
much more did he need to make him happy, 
than all that was included in that promise I 
And how much'inore do w^ all need than can 
be included in any promises that relate only to 
earth and time 1 The great consideration here 
is : suppo.se the promises to be accomplished, 
and all the good that is contained in them en¬ 
joyed, will all our capacities be filled ? Will all 
our wants I)e supplied ? Shall we be complete¬ 
ly delivered from all dangers and enemies? Shall 
we be raised to the perfection of our nature, 
and securely and for ever fixed in that eleva¬ 
tion of honour and felicitj' ? If so, but not 

• When Bpnhadad king of Syria, completely vanquish¬ 
ed by tlie king of Israel, sent his servants to beg for mercy, 
we are informed, 1 Kings xx. 23., that the men did dili¬ 
gently observe whether any word of grace would fall from 
the lips of Ahab, and did hastily catch it and replied, < Thy 
brother Uenhadad.’ How much greater reason have we to 
watch, to value, and improve, in our pleadings with God, 
every word of grace, every promise which falls fi-om liit 
lips I 
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otherwise, the promises, the value of vrhich we 
are endeavouring to estimate, are exceeding 
great and precious. 

Now, tried by this criterion, the promises to 
which the apostle refers will appear to be fully 
entitled to the epithets under consideration. 
For when they are all accomplished in heaven, 
what want will remain unsupplied ? what capa¬ 
city unfilled, even to overflowing ? what danger 
or enemy will threaten, what desirable good 
will not be possessed ? What will then be want¬ 
ing to complete the dignity and happiness of 
human nature ? It is no exaggeration—it is a 
simple statement of the glorious and wonderful 
fact—to say that these promises include in them 
the greatest blessings that we can possibly de¬ 
sire or receive, the greatest that the treasury of 
heaven can furnish, or that God himself can be¬ 
stow. Yes; for wdiat can the King eternal, 
immortal, and invisible, in all the plenitude of 
his high prerogatives and sovereign authority, 
do more, or better for us, than to pardon all 
those innumerable sins, any one of which would 
have ruined us for ever? To cast into the sea 
that heavy load of guilt, the ten thousandth 
))art of which w’ould have sunk us into the 
bottomless pit; and to put us, in a full consis¬ 
tency with the rights of eternal justice, in away 
that is as honourable to his holiness and recti¬ 
tude, as to his mercy,—in possession of a title 
to all the honours of heaven ? What can the 
Creator of the ends of the earth—the great 
source of all life—do more, and better for us, 
than to ‘create us anew in Christ Jesus, unto 
holiness and good works,’ and thus to raise us 
out of a gulf of misery, deeper and more 
gloomy and frightful than that of non-existence? 
What can the Proprietor of all things, who calls 
not merely ‘ the beasts of the field, and the cat¬ 
tle on a thousand hills,’ but all creatures and 
worlds, his own, do more, and better for us, than 
to make us his heirs,—‘ heirs of God, and joint 
heirs w ith Christ ?' What can the Father of 
spirits, the universal Father, of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named, do more, 
or greater for us, than give us his only begotten 
Son to be our Saviour, to adopt us into his family, 
number us amongst his children, beconte our 
Father, and give us his very palace for our 
eternal abode? What can that God, who is 
glorious in holiness, do more, or better for us, 
than to make us partakers of his moral purity, 
to impart to us his very nature ? What can 
he, as a being of infinite power and wisdom, do 
more for us, than to enlighten and guide us by 
that wisdom, and guard and strengthen us by 
that power, and thus keep us through faith unto 
salvation ? Finally,—what can God, as possess¬ 
ed of infinite perfection, do more or better for 
us, than become our God and portion, in the 
most extensive sense of the word, and make us 
completely and eternally happy in the enjoy¬ 


ment of himself? And all these are included 
in the promises ; for, attend to their language: 
* I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy ini¬ 
quities for my own sake.’ ‘ It is God that jus- 
tifieth. Who is he that condemneth ?’ ‘ I will 

take away the stony heart out of their flesh ; 
and will give them a heart of flesh ; and I will 
put my Spirit within them.’ ‘ I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people.’ ‘ Come out 
from amongst them and I will receive you, and 
will be a Father to you; and you shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.' 
‘ Hear, and your soul shall live.’ * Your hea¬ 
venly Father will give the holy Spirit to them 
that ask him,’ ‘ 1 will come again and receive 
you to myself; that where I am, there you may 
be also.’ Do not these, and similar promises, 
fully warrant the assertion, that the blessings 
exhibited in them are the most valuable that the 
treasury of heaven can furnish, that God him¬ 
self can bestow ? Nothing but the generosity of 
eternal, essential benevolence, of sovereign 
merej', could conceive such promises. Nothing 
but the most wonderful contrivances of infinite 
wisdom, and the mightiest efforts of omnipotent 
power, could fulfil them. What must be the 
blindness and depraved feelings of those, who 
see in them nothing w’onderful or desirable ? 
Who prefer to them all, the most insignificant 
promises that sin or the w'orld can make ? How 
ought they to animate the soul of the believer, 
and to render him ‘steadfast, immoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord I’ How wise 
was the Psalmist in taking God’s word as his 
‘ heritage for ever I’ No wonder that he found 
it the joy of his heart I 

HI. Consider the medium through which 
these promises have been made, or the way in 
which these blessings are secured and conferred, 
and they too will show that they are indeed ex¬ 
ceeding great and precious. ‘ God is in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself;’ and, there¬ 
fore, making all the promises through him. But 
for the mediation of the Saviour, not one of thes*e 
invitations and assurances of mercy could ever 
have reached our ears,—not one of the ‘ all 
spiritual and heavenly blessings,’ with which 
God has blessed his people, would ever have 
been placed within our reach. ‘ All the pro¬ 
mises of God in him are yea, and in him Amen.' 
They arc ail made and confirmed in him. In 
Him, who, though he was the brightness of hi.s 
Father’s glory, and the express image of his 
Person, the Lord, the Creator of angels, and 
the object of their worship,—the proprietor and 
possessor of all the riches and glories of hea¬ 
ven,—he became bone of our bone, and flesh of 
our flesh,—became the babe of Bethlehem,— 
the despised Nazarene,—the root out of a*dry 
ground without form or comeliness,—the man 
of sorrows,—the reputed malefactor,—the suflTer- 
er on the cross; who, with the greatest pro- 
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priety could exclaim, * Behold, aud see, all ye 
tiiat pass by, if ever any sorrow was like unto 
my sorrow ?’ .In him, who, by the exercise of 
every grace of which innocent human nature is 
capable, and the performance of every duty in 
their very perfection, and that in the most 
ditficuit circumstances, met all the <leinands of 
an absolutely perfect law. In him, who, by 
making his life, his blood, his soul, an offering 
for sin, by drinking, to the very dregs, the bit¬ 
ter cup of divine wrath, secured, merited, in a 
very important sense, purchased, (though v/e 
know the term cannot be used here in its or¬ 
dinary sense, nor with strict propriety,) all the 
blessings contained in the promises : so that it 
may wcH be said— 

He sunk heiicatli our heavy woes, 

Tu raise us to his throne; 

I'here’s not a sift his hand l>eslows, 

• tiul co.st ills lieart a groan.” 

In him, who, in the plenitude of his moral 
might, of his power of endurance and action, 
vanquished all the force of temptation, and all 
the hosts of hell and deatli. In him, who rose 
in triumph to heaven, and reigns, invested with 
all power in heaven and on earth, * at God’s 
right hand,’ to accomplish those promises, and 
to see that none w'ho embrace them shall ever 
be ashamed. 

It is in this glorious and wonderful Being, 
that all the promises are made, arc yea, aud 
Amen. They derive their value or preeious- 
ness from all the w'onders of the Saviour’s 
mediation,—from all that is great and important 
and astonishing and gracious and holy and 
meritorious, in the history of his incarnation 
and life and death and triumphs. We find in 
the history of David, 1 Cliron. xi. 17., that be 
attached great importance to a draught of wa¬ 
ter. He deemed it too valuable to bt* drunk, and 
therefore he poured it out, as something sacred, 
before the Lord, because it had been procured 
by some of his mighty men at the hazard of 
their lives. What importance, then, ought 
we to attach to all our mercies, especially to 
spiritual blessings, when they have been secured 
not merely by 4he jeopardy, but by the sacri¬ 
fice, amidst extreme tortun-s and agonies, nay, 
by the death of the Son of God. O what must 
be the value of pardon, of perfect holiness, of 
eternal life, of heaven, when secured by the la¬ 
bours, the sufi'erings, the blood of the Lord of 
glory 1 I had almost said their value must be 
doubly infinite, on account of their intrinsic 
worth, and on account of the way in which they 
have been secured, the medium through which 
they are bestowed. ‘ The gift of God is eternal 
life,through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

IV. Consider the number and variety of the 
promises. We have given to us not an exceed- 
ir»g great and precious promise, merely, but 
exceeding great and precious promises, relating 


to all the endless variety of the believer’s wants 
and circumstances and dangers and duties, to 
prosperity and to adversity, to the body and to 
the soul, to time and to eternity, to earth and 
to heaven, so that he can never be in any 
situation, never reduced to such a state by even 
his own folly and sins, in which there are not 
promises exactly adapted to his condition, and 
calculated to guide and cheer and animate him. 
He may, therefore, always exclaim in the lan¬ 
guage of the biblc; ‘ Although the fig-tree should 
not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines, 
the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields 
should yield no meat, yet will I rejoice in the 
Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation 1’ 
‘ Yea, though 1 walk through the valley of the 
I shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou 
art with me, thy rod and thy staff, they com¬ 
fort me I’ ‘ Rejoice not against me, O mine 
enemy; when I fall I shall arise; when I sit in 
darkness, the Lord shall be a light unto me 1’ 
‘ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ I’ 
‘ In all these things we are more than conquer¬ 
ors through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ * O death ! 
where is thy sting ? O grave I where is thy vic¬ 
tory ?’ What wonderful language is this to be 
uttered by a mortal, and a sinner; by one who 
has been covered with guilt and pollution, and 
is doomed to be the prey of death, and the 
prisoner of the tomb I But it is fully warranted 
by the glorious promises. As surely as they 
are the truths of God, none in all the regions 
of the universe can stop the believer in this 
boasting, in this rejoicing in Christ Jesus. 

V. Consider next the suitableness of these 
promises, aud this, too, will prove that they are 
exceeding great and precious. 

A promise may be valuable in itself, and us it 
regards the blessing which it exhibits; and yet 
it maybe to the individuals to whom it is made of 
no importance, because it is not suitable to their 
circumstances. How valuable to some would 
be the proiiiise of a large sum of money, of a 
rich and exten.sive estate, of a crown I What 
are they to the man who is the victim of a mor¬ 
tal disease, who has only a few moments longer 
to live ? ‘ Behold, he is at the point to die,’ 

and what are riches and crowns to him ? How 
valuable is a promise of pardon to a convicted 
and condemned malefactor I But what is it to 
the man who glories in his innocence and vir¬ 
tue, and claims the protection of the law, and 
the blessings of life as his right ? The offer, the 
promise of pardon, would be considered an in-, 
suit to him. But the promises of the gospel are 
as suitable to our circumstances, as. they are 
great and wonderful in themselves. They se¬ 
cure light to those who are in darkness; and 
rich supplies to those who are perishing of hun¬ 
ger ; and pardon to those who are guilty and 
condemned; and life to those who are exposed 
to death; and eternity, with all that can render 
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it desirable, to tliose to whom very quickly time 
must be nil longer; and heaven to those who 
were sinking into hell. And all these are 
offered freely without money, and without price; 
and thus they meet the indigence of our condi> 
tion, and in this respect are most suitable to us. 
Surely there is something, there is much, in the 
number, the variety, and suitableness, as well as 
in the greatness of those promises to indicate 
their divine origin,—much to prove that they 
must have been made by a Being of infinite 
knowledge, and wisdom, and benevolence,—by 
One who knew perfectly his own immense re¬ 
sources, and all the wants and exigencies of 
men, and was determined to meet and supply 
them all. Surely these promises are worthy of 
the greatness and munificence of God. How 
poor are all the promises and prospects of hea¬ 
thenism, however mighty the genius, and crea¬ 
tive the imagination, and rich the invention, of 
its philosophers and poets! What is their hea¬ 
ven, their elysium, compared to the heaven of 
the bible ? In this respect, as well as others, 
*the world by wisdom knew not God.’ It 
never entered into the heart of man to conceive, 
nor never would have entered, without a reve¬ 
lation from heaven, ‘ the things which God has 
prepared for those that love him.’ 

VI. Consider the immutability of these pro¬ 
mises, and this will show that they are exceed¬ 
ing great and precious. 

Surely when we consider their wonderful 
nature, how necessary to us are the blessings 
which they exhibit, how much we are constant¬ 
ly doing to forfeit them, and what mighty works 
must be performed, what revolutions must be 
effected, before they can be fulhlled, we may 
well ask with deep anxiety, can nothing occur 
amongst the events of the universe, in time or 
eternity, to induce God to change his plans, to 
forget and recall his promises ? To these in- 
(]uirie3 we are warranted to answer. No. ‘ By 
two immutable things, in which it is impossible 
for God to lie, we have strong consolation, who 
have fled for refuge to lay hold on the hope set 
before us.' God has made these promises in 
the most express and solemn manner; caused 
them to be recorded in bis word; published 
them in the presence of the universe ; repeated 
them in various forms, times almost innumer¬ 
able ; made it the duty of ministers of the gos¬ 
pel to dwell on them in every age and place ; 
urged them on the attention and acceptance of 
the hearers of the gospel; connected them with 
doctrines, and threatenings, and histories, and 
expostulations, and warnings; and confirmed 
them by his oath,—^by the mission, the death, 
the blood of bis Soii. We may well ask. What 
could he do more than he has done to lay a 
foundation for our faith, and to induce us to 
depend on his promises withobt the least hesi¬ 
tation or wavering ? Surely if the most faith¬ 


less man on earth, the most notorious deceiver, 
one who had imposed on ns times without num¬ 
ber, were, on any particular great occasion, to 
give us all the assurances that God has deign¬ 
ed to give us; were he to enter into an engage¬ 
ment in the most solemn and public manner; 
were he to take thousands to witness his pro¬ 
mises, so that were he to break it they would 
be able to testify against him; were he to con¬ 
firm it with an oath, and to seal it with his 
blood, wc should be disposed to think that, 
whatever might he his character, and howevei 
he had acted at other times, in this case he 
would be faithful, and perform his engagement; 
And God has done what is more tlian equiva¬ 
lent to all these. How inexcusable, then, is 
unbelief! Well may the apostle assert that it 
* makes God a liar.’ It does so in tlie most ag¬ 
gravated way. O how desirable to be delivered , 
from its guilt and destructive influence; and to 
give God the glory that is due to his name,— 
and his mercy and faithfulness, as the Author 
of the exceeding gr^at and precious promises ! 
Faith must derive importance and beneficial in¬ 
fluence from all the arrangements and promises 
of God. ‘ He that believeth shall be saved.’ 

VII. On account of their influence, the pro¬ 
mises may well be denominated exceeding great 
and precious. 

The promises of men often exert an injurious 
influence on those to whom they are made. 
They dazzle the eyes of the mind, enkindle a 
flame of unhallowed feelings, lead astray from 
the path of duty, and thus prove the most dan¬ 
gerous temptations to sin,—the very song of the 
syren, which allures to the gulf of eternal de¬ 
struction. How many have been led by them 
to act a foolish, a base, a disgraceful part! By 
seeking the honour that comes from men, they 
have lost all the honour that comes from God. 
By setting their affections on things that are 
beneath, they have lost the heavenly inheritance. 
But the influence of the promises of the gospel^ 
is always beneficial. They ever enlighten and 
sanctify and stimulate to act a wise and noble 
part. This must be the case; for they make 
those who embrace them partakers of the divine 
nature, and keep from the corruption that is in 
the world through lust. What is the divine 
nature in its moral properties? and these the 
apostle has in view in the text. It is a com¬ 
pound—if the term may be allowed when speak¬ 
ing of God after the manner of men—of wisdom, 
and holiness, and benevolence. And the pro¬ 
mises present to us the most important and 
wonderful truths in the most interesting and 
impressive light; they give os the most in¬ 
structive views of the character and government 
of God, and of the plan of human redemption ; 
and thus they are calculated, to make us truly 
wise. *The testimony of the Lord is sure, 
making wise the simple.’ They fill, whenever 
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tliey are cordially credited and received, the 
heart with gratitude in its most exalted forms, 
with love to God, a desire to please him, and 
w'ith hatred to all sin ; and thus they render 
men holy. They produce a desire to he like 
God, merciful as he is merciful,—kind, like him, 
to the unthankful and to the evil. They render 
men hajrpy in their ow’ti minds, and, therefon*, 
the friends, the lovers of happiness; they keep 
the love of the Saviour always before their ey<!s, 
and so induce them, like him, to pray for their 
enenues ; and thus they render those wdio be¬ 
lieve them benevolent. In this way tln*y will, 
they must, exert all their powerful influence in 
rendering those w'ho embrace them, ‘ partakers 
of a divine nature.’ And, therefore, as the wis¬ 
dom, the holiness, and benevolence of God are 
his glory and the source of his divine felicity, 

. they confer a greater benefit on believers, and 
contribute more to their honour and happiness 
than if they could, without enlightening and 
purifying them, make them partakers of the 
immensity and unchangeableness and omnipo¬ 
tence of the Divine Being. Well may promises 
which render men like God, in that which is in 
a special manner his glory, be denominated, 
* exceedingly great and precious !’ 

Now we may infer from what has been ad¬ 
vanced, 

1. That the Bible is an exceedingly great 
and precious book ; for it contains all these 
]>romises. It is the medium through which 
they are presented to our minds. The great 
purpose for which it was written, is just to 
make known these promises, as the foundation 
of our faith and hope. They are connected, 
they are interwoven, with all its doctrines, and 
threateiiings, and warnings, and examples, and 
laws, and prophecies, and histories. Its doc¬ 
trines and histories furnish the light in which 
the truth and glory of the promises are discern¬ 
ed,—the threateiiings and warnings arc all cal¬ 
culated and intended to arouse men and cause 
them to embrace the promises as the hope set 
before them,—the examples and histories, to in¬ 
duce them to be followers of those who, through 
faith and patience, have inherited the promises,— 
the prophecies, to assure us that those who be¬ 
lieve the promise shall never be ashamed. Read 
and study the scriptures, understand them, give 
their truths a cordial reception, believe them, 
yield to them the obedience of faith ami love, 
make them the guide of your conduct, ‘ let the 
words of Christ dwell richly in you,' and then 
all the promises are yours, and all the blessings 
which they contain are your portion for ever 
and ever. To disregard the Bible is exceeding 
great and destructive folly and impiety. 

2. \^'e may learn whether or not we are 
personally, actually, interested in these pro¬ 
mises. They are presented to every one of us 
to be a Ibundation for our faith and hope, to 


draw US to God with the ‘ cords of love,’ to fur¬ 
nish us with the means of securing §n interest 
in the Saviour, and of laying hold of eternal 
life. It is, then, a most interesting inquiry. 
Have we built oii this foundation ? Have we 
been drawn by these golden cords ? Have we 
secured the immense blessing ? Have these 
promises raised our views and affections from 
earth to heaven ? Are we conscientiously and 
perpetually striving against sin, and endeavour¬ 
ing to please God, and living in the practice of 
every commanded duty? In other words, ‘are 
we made partakers of the divine nature,’ in its 
wisdom, ami holiness, atid benevolence? We 
have no right to think that the promises will be 
the means of securing to us an admittance into 
heaven hereafter, if they do not communicate 
to us the temper and spirit of heaven now. 

‘ Blessctd are the pure in heart, for they,’ and 
they only, ‘shall see God.’ 

3. How great the folly and guilt, how wretch¬ 
ed the stiite, of those wlio despise all these pro¬ 
mises, and reject all these blessings, who have 
never felt a single emotion of desire or gratitude 
excited in their breasts by ail those glorious 
trutiis and facts which enkindle a flame of won¬ 
der, and delight, and gratitude, in the breasts of 
all tlie inhabitants of heaven I How dreadfully 
must their hearts be hardened and depraved 
through the dcccitfulness of sin 1 All that is 
great and precious in the promises aggravates 
their guilt and must increase their misery; 
both the one and the other, then, must be ex¬ 
ceedingly great and dreadful. 

4. Remember that the Bible contains not only 
exceeding great and precious promises, but ex¬ 
ceedingly great and terrible threatenings; and 
the latter are as dreadful as the former are 
glorious. God has not only promised to pardon 
all who embrace the promises, but he has 
threatened to condemn all who do not embrace 
them. He has not only engaged to receive 
into heaven all who believe, but also to banish 
to hell all who do not believe. ‘ He that be- 
lifcveth shall be saved,—he that believeth not 
shall be damned.’ And there is no alternative; 
eitlier the promises or the threatenings must be 
our inheritance, our portion for ever. We 
must know by deep and solemn and over¬ 
whelming and endless experience, either how 
dreadful are the one, or how glorious are the 
other. We must feel in our inmost souls the 
working of the energy of the divine power, either 
in execution of the latter, or in the fulfilment 
of the former. O let ail, then, flee from the 
threatenings and embrace the promises; and be 
happy, and live for ever I O what will be, what 
must be, the felicity and honour of the people of 
God, when all these promisesare accomplished in 
their character and state 1 All earthly dignity 
will be but meanness; all earthly splendour 
will be but obscurity; all earthly riches but 
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dross, all oartlily oiijoynaents empUnoss, when 
comparea with their dignity and splendour and 
riches and enjoyments. They shall ‘ behold 
(iod's face in righteousness, and be satisfied 
with his likeness.' Amen. 

ANECDOTE. 

Tub following anecdote, illustrative of the apparently 
inefficient means by which divine power is sonietiiiies 
exerted, in concerting the most iiardeiied sinners, is 
taken from an Tnteresting little book, published alaiiit 
twenty years ago, under tlte title of “ The Ketrosjjcct.” 

Koliert A. was a young man rather of superior un¬ 
derstanding to seamen in general, and, being exces¬ 
sively fond of reading, he liad perusetl and imbibed 
much evil from many novels and other vile books, so 
that, with his natural and acquired talents, he was en¬ 
abled to proceed some degrees in profligacy beyond 
many others. He was, wliat he styled himself, in a 
letter w'hich I now possess, “ the veriest slave to all 
manner of vice of any one in the ship.” Not all the 
discipline of the, service, nor the presence of his su¬ 
periors, was sufficient to bridle his impure and blasphe¬ 
mous longue. 

The second article in the naval articles of war pro¬ 
vides, '• that if any officer, mariner, or soldier, shall be 
guilty of jirofane oaths, cursings, execrations, drunken¬ 
ness, uncleanness, or other scandalous actions, in dero¬ 
gation of God’s honour, and corruptiou of good manners, 
tiO .shall lie punished us a court martial thinks he de¬ 
serves.’’ This is a gootl and salutary law, but most 
svn'tcbedly executed. 1 had been more than ten years 
at sea without witnessing any thing like a regular 
punishment fur oaths, cursings, and execrations. At 
length, however, poor Robert A. furnished an instance. 
Having gone beyond all Iiounds of order and decency, 
lie was one day tied up, and actually fliigged for a breach 
of the former part ot the above cited second article of 
war. This made him more, circimispect in presence of 
tile officers; but it could nut reach his heart. He 
therefore continued, in his general conduct, much the 
same, until God himself eftectually wrought on his 
soul, wliich was done in the following way. 

Being one forenoon stationed in the maintop, and 
having no active duty to employ his time and drown 
reflection, he opened the chest, and, to his joy, observed 
a book. In hope of findiiig.6ome idle story to beguile 
Ills mind, be opened it, and began to read. It was 
Doddridge’s •' Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul;’ a subject, above all oLliers, most unwelcome to 
one in his state ; yet he read on, to use his own words, 
“ torturing himself by evei^ line be read.” Again and 
again he wislied that the book had been a thousand 
miles off, or that he had never seen it; yet, he told me, 
*• he could not put it away. The reading of it,” he 
said, “ pricked him to the heart, and still he read on, 
drawing all the comfort lie was able from tlie thought, 
that by and bye twelve o’clock would arrive, and he 
shotild be relieved from this post, and obliged to put the 
book away.” Twelve o’clock at length came, and, 
being relieved, he flew below; but he could not fly from 
bis convictions. Ten minutes were found abundantly 
sufficient to take his dinner, and having left his messmates 
to drink both bis and tlieir own grog as they pleased, 
he again sat down to the tormenting, but irresistible, 
book. P'rom that day he became a most patient, meek, 
and humble Christian. He separated from his old ini¬ 
quitous companions, and passed his leisure hours in 
hearing, reading, and singing with the wingers,* whom 
he had herelorore so cordially hated and despised. 

• The religiously inclined on board the ship; so stig- 
maltsed by their comrades from the place where they met 
for devotional exercises being called Uie ‘ wing.* 


Nor was all the opposition of his comrades able, in the 
smallest degree, to sliake him. 

When I first bean! the report, I could not give it 
credit, until 1 bad sent for Robert A. to my own cabin 
and satisfied myself. Indeed, so unexpected and great 
was the change, that it not only excited general notice, 
blit it actimliy produced a kind of uproar tlirougliout 
the seamen’s berths, many of whom, like myself, wonld 
not credit what they heard until they had satisfied 
themselves. To this end some beset biiii with argu¬ 
ments, and some with oathsand ridicule; others brought 
him grog, ns a supposed irrt^sislible temptation: and 
when he sU'adily refused to drink, they threw it in his 
face. All this (tliough of a naturally high spirit) he 
bore patiently, never to my knowledge uttering one un¬ 
becoming expression, or doing oiic unchristian act, 
from the day in wiiich he found and ri'nd the hook in 
the maintop, to the time of my leaving the ship. 

Let us, then, my discouraged render, take sliame 
unto ourselves for fainting and growing weary in well¬ 
doing. Let the instance of the poor reprobate, Robert 
A., encourage ns to cast our bread upon tlie wati-rs; 
fully confident that it will be, found in the Lord's gooil 
time ; Uiat it will be found when it shall most redound 
to the praise of the riches of his grace in Christ Jesus. 


VENI CREATOR SPIRITIIS. 
Paraphrased hg Drgden. 

Cbkator Spirit ! by whose aid 
The world’s foundations first were laiil; 

Come visit every pious mind ; 

Come pour Lby joys on human kind ; 

From sin and sorrow set us free. 

And make tiiy temples worthy tliee. 

O Source of uncreated light! 

The Father’s promised Paraclete; 

Tiiricc Holy Fount! thrice Holy Fire ' 

Our hearts witli heavenly love inspire ; 

Come, and thy sacred nnctioii bring 
To sanctify us while we sing. 

Plenteous of grace, descend from higli. 

Rich in thy sev’nfold energy ! 

Thou strength of his Almighty hand 

Whose power does heaven and eartli command ; 

Proceeding Spirit, our defence. 

Who dost the gift of tongues dispense. 

And crown’st lliy gift with eloquence! 

Refine and purge our earthly parts; 

But, oh 1 inflame and fire our hearts ; 

Our frailties help, our vice control, 

Submit the senses to the soul; 

And when rebellious they are grown. 

Then lay thy hand, and hold them down. 

Chase from uur minds the infernal foe i 
And peace, the fruit of love, bestow; 

And, lest our feet should step astray. 

Protect, and guide us in the way. 

Make us eternal truths receive. 

And practise all that we believe; 

Give us Thyself, that we may see 
The Father, and the Son, by Thee. 

Immortal Iionour, endless fame. 

Attend the Almighty Father’s name! 

The Saviour Son be glorified. 

Who for lost man’s redemption died 1 
And equal adoration be. 

Eternal Paraclete, to Thee! 
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Hnrihohmew Copin,~—h\ tliny»>ar ICOI, Barth'>loniew 
(‘(iiiiii, a W'alilensiJin. of thi* valley of Lucerne, liail oc¬ 
casion to attend a public fair at Ast, a city in Pied¬ 
mont. to which he had brought for sale some articles of 
tuercliaiulise. Sittinjj at table one evetiiiijBf in coiiipaiiy 
Willi Severn! other nierchnnts, one of them started n dis¬ 
course njion the subject of the diversity of reli;rio«» 
professions, anil took occasion to Riieak repronchfully 
Ilf the Walilenses of Aiiprof'ne and the iieighbonring^ 
valleys. Copln undertook their defence, conceiving’ 
that, if he permitted such ciiliiiniiies to pass uncontra- 
ilieted, he should appear to be acquiescing in their jus¬ 
tice, and of course should partake in the guilt that at¬ 
tached to' them. “ And what,’’ stdd the stranger to 
(lopin, “are you one of the W'lildenses?’’ “ Yes,” said 
he, *• 1 iiiii.” *■ And wlitit. do yon not believe the real 
pii'senee of (>od in the. host?” “No,” said Copin. 
“ See,” replied the other, “ what a false religion yours 
is.” “ t)f the truth of iny religion.’’ said Copin, “ I 
have no more doubt than I have of the existence of 
(»od liiniBelf. or that I myself shall die.” On the fol¬ 
lowing iltiy. Copin was summoned to appear before the 
bisbop of Ast, who told him that he had been informed 
of certain seandalous opinions and discourses w'hich he 
had held the preceding evening at his lodgings ; and 
that tiiile.ss he confessed his fault, and asked pardon, 
he should certainly have him yiiinished. Copin iic- 
knowledgeil that he liad been sliinnhited to stiy wdmt 
be did; but that, nevertheless, be luiil said iiutbing 
that was untrue, or which lie would not ntninlainnl the 
peril of bis life, lie owned that he hail some property 
in the world, and a w'ife and children, bnt that bis af¬ 
fections were not so riveted to those objects iis to jirc- 
fer (Item to the testimony of a good conscience. And 
as to his life and conversation, if the bishop thought 
jiropcr to inquire of the merchants of Ast, all of whom 
knew him, he might be fully stitisfied of his upright¬ 
ness and infegril.y. 'I'liis, however, did not satisfy his 
lordship, who instantly sent him to prison; and on the. 
following day, the bishop’s secretary paid Copin a visit, 
when he expressed great n-garil for him, bnt thuugiit 
it necessary to aiiprinc him that, unle.ss lie acknowledg¬ 
ed his fttiilt, he w'as in danger of losing his life. Co¬ 
pin replied, that his life was in the hands of (jod—tlial 
he hud no wisii to preserve it to the jircjudice of hix 
elory—and that as there were hut two or three steps 
nctweeii him and heaven, he trusted he would support 
him by his grace, and not leave, liim to turn aside. He 
was next brought hi-fore the inquisitor, who exaiuiiK'd 
him in the presence of the bishop; hut Copin always 
repulsed them with Uk' word of CikI. (elling them that 
were he to be asbanied of and deny Christ, he would 
be asiiained of ami <(eny iiiin lieforc his heavenly Fa¬ 
ther, The inquisitor, hiKliug he was not to Ik* moved 
by either his fair speeches or terrific frowns, tiien thus 
addressed him: “ Out upon thee, thou cui-sed Luth«*r- 
nii: thou slmlt go to the devils in hell, and when tor¬ 
mented by those foul spirits, thou wilt call to mind the 
holy instructions we have given thee, to bring tliec to 
sidvation—but Uuiu choosest rather to go to hell, Uian 
reconcile thyself to tliy holy mother, the Cliurcli.” 
< !opin only answered, that he had long been reconciled 
to the holy Church, Copin, foresei'ing that his death 
was resolved on, and that his time here would probably 
be sliort, was one day greatly surprised by a visit from 
his wife and son, who seem to have lieen enticed to the 
‘ prison by the CaUiolic party for sinister purposes, and 
who were permitted to sup with him in the prison. He 
improved Uie time, however, in exliorting his wife to 
submission to the will of Got!; telling her slic would 
soon be deprived of her husband, and Uie child, of its 
fa ther: he reminded her tiiat it was not his duty to love 
wife or children more tlian Christ—that she ought to 
esteem him happy in that it pleased God to confer 
upon him the honour of befti’ing witness to his truth at 


, the expense of his life; and that he hoped Gml would 
j grant him grace to suifer any torments for his sake. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the purling scene, which 
the reader’s own inflections will eimhle him to realiM*. 
The affecting lamentations of the wife and child were 
sufficient to melt the most obdurate hearts into pity and 
compassion : but having received his last iM'iiediction, 
they wore dismissed the prison, and Copin was lockeil 
lip as before. On the next day he wrtite an afli'C.liiig 
loiter to her. Poor Copin was soon afterwards found 
dead in his cell, not without symptoms of having been 
strangled ! AfWT his death lie was condeninea to be 
burnt; and the body having been brougtitout of prison, 
sentence was read over it, and it was coniniitted to the 
flames.—./ones’ Endeximtical Histoty, 

Souniinesx of Mind .—A )>erfectly sound and just mind 
is a rare and invaluable gift. It is given but to few ; 
and a very small number of these few escape the bias 
of some predilection, perhajis occasionally operating, 
and none are at all times perfectly free. “ 1 once saw.” 
says Mr Cecil, '‘this subject forcibly illustrated. A 
watclimaker told me, that a genll<*man had put an 
exquisite watch into Ids hands that went irregularly. 
It was as pcrl'ect a piece of work as was ever made. 
We took it to pieces, and put it together again twenty 
times. No defect was to be discovereil, and yet the 
watch went intolerably. At liusl, it struck liiiii. that 
possibly the balance-wheel might laave been near a 
magnet. On applying a neeiUe to it, be found Ids sus¬ 
picion true. If the soundest mind lie magnetised by 
any predilection, it mvi.st act irregularly,” 

Thu Glacier of the IVwnc. —’I'lie first aspect of the 
Glacier of the Rhone inspired us witli great exiiecta- 
lion. A moment afU'rwards this enonnous mas.s of ice 
having disappeared behind thick pines, it soon after met 
our sight between two vast blocks of rock, wldch form¬ 
ed a kiiul of portico. Surprised at the magnificence of 
this spectacle, and at its admirable contrasts, we beheld 
it with rapture. At length wc reachetl this beanliful 
portico, beyond which we were to discover all the 
glacier. We arrived : at this sight one would suppose 
one's self in another world, so much is the imagination 
impressed with the nature and immensity of the. objects. 
I’o form an idea of this superb spectacle, figure in your 
mind a scaffolding of transparent ice, filling a space of 
two miles, rising to the clouds, atid darting flashes of 
light like the smi. Nor were the several paits le.ss 
inugiiific4>nt and surprising. One might see, as it were, 
the streets and buildings of a city, erected in the form 
of an amphitheatre, and’embellished with pieces of 
water, cascades, and torrents. Tiie effects were as pri>- 
digious as the immensity and the height; the most 
iKmulifnI asure, the most splendid white, the regular 
appearance of a thousand pyramids of ice, are more 
easy to be imagined tlian describeii. Such is the as¬ 
pect of the glacier of the Rhone, re.ared by nature on 
a plan which she alone can execute. Wc admire the 
majestic course of a river, witliout suspecting that what 
gives itbirtli and maintains its waters, may be still more 
majestic and magnificent.—Zfourrfft. 
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ON THE (:.\NON OF THE OLD TE.STAMENT. 

No. JI. 

We possess no particular account in the sacred 
volume of any larthcr accession to the canon. 
It is almost certain, however, that several other 
l>or)ks were receivrjd as divine before the period 
of the great captivity, especially the sacred odes 
of David, and the hallowed moralities of his wise 
successor. The funner had from the beginning 
formed part of the temple service, and at the 
restoration of that service in the reign of Heze- 
kiah w(! finrl them distinctly recognised as part 
of the divinely appointed religion of Zion. (2 
Cliroii. xxix. 30.) ‘ Moreover, Hezekiah the 
king, and the princes, commanded the Levites 
to sing praise unto the Lord with the words of 
David and of Asaph the seer-’ That the Pro- 
ve.rbs, in like luanuer, and in all probability the 
other writings of Solomon which have come 
di#wn to us as inspired, were at this period es¬ 
teemed divine among the Jews, may fairly be 
inferred from the care which the royal reformer 
bestowed on procuring a complete and authen- 
tickfed copy of these invaluable remains of the 
wist^st among men. The title prefixed to one 
division of the book of Proverbs is in these words : 
‘ These are also Proverbs of Solomon, which 
the men of Hezekiah copied out,’ (Prov. xxv. 
1-) These men of Hezekiah being probably no 
other than Isaiah, Hosea, Micah, and their 
brethren, who are related by the Talmudists to 
have executed on this occasion a similar revi¬ 
sion of the whole sacred canon. The books of 
the prophets tiiemselves, when their claim to 
that title was once authenticated, required no 
other attestation of their divine authority, or 
consequently of their right to a place in the 
ark, than the fact that their authors, prompted 
by the Spirit within them, and sometimes by 
the express command of the Almighty, (see 
Isaiah viii. ] ; Jeremiah xxx. 2; xxxvi. 2.) 
committed these books to writing as oracles of 
God. It is therefore likely, that under the 
reign of those princes ‘ who did that which was 
riglit in the eyes of the Lord,' the predictions 
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of the prophets would be received without dif¬ 
ficulty or delay, as w hat the mouth of Jehovuli 
himself had spoken. Wo know, on the otb«?r 
hand, that in the last age of the monarchy God's* 
faithful prophets had to experience much hatred 
and persecution from tiie ecclesiastical as well 
as the civil authorities of the land, (see Jereui. 
XX. and xxvi.,) and it is, therefore, far from 
likely that during such a state of affairs their 
predictions would be easily or soon received 
into the sacred canon, especially amidst the 
convulsions and disorders which ushered in 
the dissolution of the government. To such an 
extent indeed had the spirit of indifference, some 
time before the fall of the house of David, over¬ 
run the religious state of Judea, that the temple, 
and the canon itself, though still ciftant in the 
sacred place, seem to have been utterly ne¬ 
glected and forgotten. For we read (2 Kings 
xxii. 8, &c.; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 19, &c.) that dur¬ 
ing the purification of the temple, which was 
one of the first acts of Josiah's religious reign, 
the authentic copy of the law was discovered 
in a secret recess of the house of God, where it 
had been probably deposited, as the Gemara 
relates, by some faithful priest in a time of 
abounding iniquity, when its publicity might 
have endangered the very existence of that best? 
treasure of the sanctuary. On this discovery 
precautions were immediately adopted by the 
pious king to prevent the recurrence of a 
similar calamity; and till the period of the great 
captivity the sacred books seem to have been pub¬ 
licly known and their authority acknowledged. 

On the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
temple by the Babylonians, Jewish tradition, 
with much probability, reports that Jeremiali— 
who had long before predicted that disaster—- 
who was always distinguished for his attach¬ 
ment to the law, and who as a priest and a 
prophet lay under double responsibility to watch 
over its safety, bad taken the precaution of re¬ 
moving the standard copy of the sacred books 
belonging to the temple beyond the reach of 
the flame which consumed the holy house*.;,,Wo 
know assuredly from the works of the proj&ts 
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who flourished under the captivity, (See Daniel ix. 
2.,} that during its continuance the law of Muses 
and the writings of the prophets were known 
and studied ; and from the book of Esther (iii 
8.) it is plain that even after the return of 
Zorobabel to Judea, the Jews who remained in 
Persia clung with devoted zeal to the laws and 
religion of their fathers. Immediately on the 
restoration of the captives to their own land, the 
settlement of the canon—if we may trust the uni¬ 
form tradition of the .Jews—was a point to which 
the great reformer Ezra directed a principal 
share of his attention. The statement is in 
itself 80 probable as scarcely to admit of being 
questioned; and it seems obliquely confirmed by 
the many traces of a systematic revision which 
at some time or other the ancient Scriptures 
appear to have undergone, as well as by certain 
hints in the historical books which treat of the 
restoration of‘ the Mosaic religion after the cap¬ 
tivity, (see Neherniali viii., Ezra iv. 6.) and 
by the title which the second founder of the 
law—as Ezra is denominated by the .Tews—is 
tbnd of subjoining to his proper name * Ezra 
the scribe,’ ‘ the scribe of the law of the God of 
heaven,' ‘ the scribe of the w'ords of the com¬ 
mandments of Jehovah, and of his statutes unto 
Israel.’ (Ezra vii. 11, 12, et passim.) The 
tradition further relates, that in this great and 
f)ious work Ezra was assisted by an assembly 
of elders known by the name of the great Syna¬ 
gogue, ainj^ng whose members the Jews number 
Daniel, Haggai, Zechariah, Neheiniah, Malachi, 
Simon the Just, and all the iiidivitiuals renowned 
for sanctity during a period ol two centuries 
after the restoration. Though it is obviously 
impossible in the course of nature that all these 
individuals should have been assembled in one 
congregation, this is no argument against the 
trutli of the account to the apprehension of the 
Jews, whoso voracity of fable on this subject 
can only be paralleled by that of the zealots of 
r^oopery, who at the period of the Reformation 
professed to have the Esdrine autography of 
the Old Testament in their own keeping, among 
other equally wonderful relics, at the church of 
Bologna.* It is probable, however, that under 
the vail of fable with which the Jews in their 
attempts to adorn have stifled the fact, there is 
concealed some portion of truth, and that the 
settlement of the canon begun by Ezra was in¬ 
deed carried forward by the inspired men who 
succeeded him, and was finally closed during 
the pontificate of Straon.f That the comple¬ 
tion of this important work cannot be referred 
to a period later than the priesthood of the just 
son of Oiiias, is obvious from the preface to the 
book of Ecelesiasticus, which was written about 
half a century after his demise,!: and in which 

' * Vid. Ilottitigeri Thei. Philol. I. 2. 2. 
t- Vid. Witsu Mtsc. Sacr. II. S. 

! J Vid. Jabiii. Introd. in V. T. § 249. 


distinct reference is made to the canon, not only 
as closed, but as already distributed, according 
to the usual threefold divi.sion, into the law, tin. 
prophets, and others that have followed in thidi 
steps, “ the law, the prophets, and the rest ol 
the books.” 

The Jews under the second temple seem 
to have employed the same external symbol 
in recognising the canonical authority of any 
writing as in the former age of the Hebrew 
polity. A particular place in the sanctuary 
was set apart (2 Maccab. ii. 13.} for the 
reception of the sacred volume, and whatever 
books were recognised as divine were depo¬ 
sited there in a consecrated chest made in 
imitation 6f the perished ark of the covenant: 
an arrangement of which traces may still be 
discerned in the Jewish synagogue, where the 
official copy of the scriptures is kept in a sacred 
box, placed in an elevated position, and sur¬ 
rounded with ever burning lamj)s.* From this 
circumstance the canonical books are frequently 
termed by the fathers ‘ the deposited 

books;’ while the latter are called airex^i/tpei (jfuasi 
K^uTTni) ‘ rejected from the ark.’! The can¬ 
onical volume of the Old Testament, thus com¬ 
pleted and laid up under His immediate custody 
of whom it profes.sed to be ‘ the lively oracle,' 
was thcijceforward preserved in the temple, read 
in the synagogues, and widely circulated amon^ 
the people during the period of comparative 
independence which the Jewish nation enjoyed 
till the time of Antioebus Epiphaues. Among 
the other acts of sacrilege and barbarity which 
marked that tyrant’s conduct to the Jews, Iw 
exerted himself with a rage verging on insanity 
for the destruction of the sacred books. * He 
entered proudly into the sanctuary and took 
away the golden altar and the candlestick of 
light, and all the vessels thereof; and when 
they had torn in pieces the books of the law, 
they burnt them with fire,’ (1 Maccab. i. 2! — 
23.) The heroism of the Maccabean family, 
however, protected with the same shield the 
liberty and the religion, the hearths and the 
altars of their country. Both in the dejection 

« Viil. Vitringa de Synag. I. 1. § 8. 

f eyrvi at u»»rt irr^a at fttrat oat liiiattrai. 

Epiph. de Mensur. et Pond. 4. 

^ This—though it may appear too ingenioua to I>e just— 
whicli is given Uy Carpxovius, seems to be the most pro¬ 
bable derivation of the difficult term Apocrypha. The 
etymology which supposes the uncanonical books termed 

because they were hidden, seems contradicted 
by the facts of the case, and certainly by the opinions of 
the Pathera. With r^ard to these facts, Oamascenus (lib. 
IV. de Orthodoxsi Fide) distinguishing the Books of Wis¬ 
dom and Ecelesiasticus from the canonical scriptures, says, 

“ They are beautiful and edifying, but they are not num¬ 
bered in the Canon, nor did they lie in the ark.” And 
Kpiphanius, at a much earlier date, says of the same books 
n nearly the same words : They are valuable and useful, 
:mt they are not admitted into the number of the scri|)- 
lures. Accordingly they wore not deposited in the Aron, 
(ll*tM) that is to say, in the ark of the testament.” 
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of QtUfortune and the triumph of success the 
scriptures were the objects of special attention 
to these true soldiers of the faith. When they 
fasted at Mapsa ‘ they laid open before them 
tlie books of the law,’ (1 Maccab. iii. 42.,) and 
when they returned thanks for their recovered 
city and new-consecrated temple, we are told 
‘ they gathered together all those tilings which 
were scattered by reason of the war which they 
had,’ and certainly did not forget in the search 
the code of inspiration.* On this footing, 
then, the canon rested till the fulness of the 
time wlicii He, in reference to whom the whole 
Old Testament revelation was framed, became 
manifest in the flesh,—when the vision and tiie 
prophecy of the ancient covenant was sealed, 
and the wisdom of God, which that covenant 
containcil in a mystery, was unfolded by that 
brighter revelation in which ' God, who in times 
past had spoken to the fathers by the prophets, 
spake in the latter days to their children by his I 
Son.’ 

THE HERMIT OF CHEUITH. 

I'ABT 11. 

Thukk years had now passed away from the time of 
llte hermit’s quitting the court. It may Im supposed 
that the fuirdmeut of his prognostication had. awakened 
tile most anxious inquiries after the man who had fore¬ 
told and even threatened the famine. Indeed, the 
most diligent search had been mode to find him, but 
hitherto witlioiit effect. Some thought the king and 
queen only wished to find him that they might crindly 
punisii him. For it did not appear tiiat they had be¬ 
come sensible of their offences against heaven. Even 
Ihc; severe sufferings of so many of their people had 
little effect upon their hearts: they did not yet per¬ 
ceive that their laud was labouring under the judg¬ 
ments of the Almighty. All that king Hab and his 
queen Zabel thought of^ was the preservation of their 
horses and other cattle, great numbers of which had 
died through tlie general scarcity. It seemed, indeed, 
that the troubles which had come upon the land, had 
only hardened the heart of the king and queen, and of 
the great personages about the court; for tliey appear¬ 
ed, more than ever, intent upon establishing tlie strange 
and prohibited idolatry of the queen's country, and 
eradicating and destroying the ancient and pure reli¬ 
gion of the land of Dah. All tlie devoiees of the 
old religion were severely persecuted, and every one 
who would not conform to the new superstitions, was 
compelled to flee for bis life. It happened tliat 
there was a principal minuter and servant of the king, 
wlio was high in favour, and yet secretly disapproved 
of the changes which the queen had introduced. His 
name was Dias. He had the charge of Uie king’s 
house and of his levies. In this important situation be 
liad been eminently serviceable to the persecuted 

• It it probable that the Maccabean code remained in 
the temple till its destruction by Titus, after which it was 
carried in procemiou at the conqueror’s triumph, and 
lliially presented by him to the hivtoriau Jotepbus, lotenh 
Jicil. Jud. VII, 5. de vita $tia, § 76. ' 


friends of the old religion, in warning th^m of impend¬ 
ing dangers, and in pointing them to places of refuge 
and secrecy. Many of tliem he saved in this way fniiii 
the persecutions which the queen continually maintain, 
ed against them. It happened near Utc •lul of the 
three years of Ali-hu's banishment, that it bcrcamc 
necessary to seek herbage for the support of the royal 
horses and mules. The king accoitliiigly resolved to 
go iiimself in one direction, and to send his chief min-, 
ister Dias in anotlicr. But as Dias was prosecuting 
tins commission, he very unexpectedly met with Ali-hu, 
the hermit, whom he did not at first fully recognise. 
But having ascertained that he was the same reverend 
and holy person who had foretold these years of famine, 
he expressed hi.9 astonishment and gladncxs at the 
sight of him. But Ali-hu bade him go, and aimouuce. 
to his master and sovereign, that he, the hermit, was 
now on his way to the palace, and that though they 
had sought him in vain through all the land, and 
thruiigli many neighbouring kingdoms, he should now 
voluntarily appear before all the court in a short time. 
.At this Dias bowed low, with his face to the earth, be¬ 
fore the feet of that holy hermit, and said : " O Ali-hu, 
wherein have 1 ever offended thee, that thou shoiildst 
wish me to carry a message which will cause me to be put 
to death ? for it is certainly true that there is no king¬ 
dom nor nation, whither my master has not sent to in¬ 
quire news of you, without ever gaining any intelligence 
of the place of your retirement; and, now, if 1 should 
go and announce to the king your return, and you 
should turn aside and conceal yourself again, or at 
some sudden i^all from heaven sliouUl depart to some 
ether plans I should be deemed by the king a liar; 
and so great would be his disappointment, tiiut in the 
intenseiiess of his anger he would command me to lie 
put to death.” “ What good,” continued he, “would 
it do you to be the cause of my death, seeing I have 
always, from my childhood, feared and served the true 
God of our country and of our fathers, and have hon¬ 
oured all those who have maintained his worship ; and 
even to this day siiceour and protect many of them at 
my own charge in secret dens and caves t Do not, I 
entreat you, deprive yourself of one who is so willing to 
be of service both to you and all who still adhere to 
tlie religion of our country !” At this Ali-hu felt the^ 
force of the plea and assured Dias, that he need be 
under no apprehension as to bis appearance before the 
court; for that he would there solemnly swear to ap¬ 
pear speedily before king Hab; and that, Uierefore, 
he might safely and confidently return to the king, and 
annoimce to him and all his court, that the hermit, 
whom he had so long sought, would assuredly jiresciit 
tiimself before him, in a very short space of time. At 
this Dias immediately went his way, and finding the 
king, communicated to liiin the message of the holy 
hermit. Surprised and rejoiced by the intelligence, 
king Hab determined not to wait for his approach, lest 
he should iiiLss the opportunity of seeing him, but to go 
Torth to meet him. Accordingly having found him, he 
asked him with great scorn and indignation, if he were 
not the man tliat bad involved the kingdom in so much 
ruflering ? The hermit, bold as a lion, denied that he 
tiad caused tlie suflerings of the land, but plainly told 
.he prince tiiut it had all been brought on by himself 
and his father's hou.se; and that the famine under 
which they were now suffering was a Visitation of hea- 
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veil for Ihe crirnfs wliicli hni] bepn conimittPcl, in 
Jibiiiuloniiiff the true relipioii, ami settinii' up tite abom¬ 
inable klois which the wicked queen had imported. 
He therefore challenged the king, if he wished well 
to his country, and sought relief from his present cala¬ 
mities, to put the ancient and the new religion to a 
test, that all titc people of the. land niiglit sec which 
was from heaven. He proposed that the king should 
call a great assembly of all his people, at a certain 
mountain, and bring forward all the diviners, priests, 
and magicians, whom the queen had imported, and 
whom siie daily fed at her own table. He moreover, 
pledged himself to meet them all at the appointed time 
and place, and there to bring to issue the question con. 
ceming which religion should I>e held to be divine, and 
be maintained by tlic iniinbitants of Uiat kingdom. 
The king accepted tlie challenge, tliinking, iiii doubt, 
that this Imnnlt, single-handed, would never be able to 
stand against tlie many liiindred diviners aixl magicians 
whom tlu^ queen coulil bring forward to defend tlie 
new religion. 

The day and place being agreed upon, tliere i^aine 
together an infinite nuiltitiide of people, most of tliein 
on the side of the fashionable superstition, and Init very 
few on the side of that old religion which Ali-hu was 
about to vindicate,—yet tliosc few were like tlie her¬ 
mit, hopeful and confident in the cri.sis tliat was now 
nfiproaciiing. But, on the other side, though tlie priests 
and diviners were numerous, and iiad the royal family 
witli most of the court on tlieir side, yet tliere was a 
mniiifest misgiving and hesitation. Some tlioiight they 
perceived division and perturbation among the idola¬ 
trous party, and those nearest the king observed, that 
he turned very pale, and was seized by a violent trem¬ 
bling, when lie saw the venerable hermit of (’heritli 
advance alone with firm step, and uplifted countenance, 
to propose the ordeal wliich was to decide liis own fate 
or that of the diviners and priests. Ali-hu first ad¬ 
dressed the assembled multitude, and told tlieiii tlinl 
now was come the day of decision,—timt they were 
arrived at a most solemn and momoiitoiis crisis,—that if 
the God of their forefathers was the true Gwl, then 
tliey ought with inviolable fidelity to worship him; but 
if not, then tiiey might, if they pleased, adopt uiiiver- 
,, sally the superstitions tliat bad been lately piatruiiized 
by tlie court. To this the assembly returned no an¬ 
swer,.out listened in profound silence and in deep sur¬ 
prise, wondering at the boldness of the hermit, and watch¬ 
ing for Uie issue of the trial. Ali-hu, then, proceeded 
to the great controversy wliich was to be that day 
settled. “ Behold,” said he, “ there are four hundred 
and fifty of the diviners and priests of tJie queen's reli¬ 
gion ; and I stand here alone, to vindicate the cause of 
tile God of my country and of my fatliers. Now, to 
make a trial of which is the true, and wliicli is tlie false 
religion, let there be given to us two bullocks, and let 
them take which they please, and I will take tlie other. 
Let them kill their sacrifice, and build an altar of 
tvood and lay their victim thereon, but let no fire be 
put to the wood. I will do the same witii the other 
bullock, and we will wait to see which of the Oods, 
theirs or mine, can answer, by sending fire from hea¬ 
ven to consume our sacrifice; and he, on whose sacri¬ 
fice the flame, coming from heaven, shall first appear, 
shall carry away the testimony of the true religion.” 
T,o this all the people answered with a confused noise. 


that it was a good and fair proposition, and that it 
should be accepted. The victims were brought and 
sacrificed; the priests of the queen’s religion anxiously 
prepared their altar of wood, and laid their victim 
thereon, while the hermit stood still to watch their 
proceedings. After they had laid all things in order, 
they first began to invoke tlie God of fire} but no fire 
appearing, tliey raised their cries louder and louder, 
till tliey made the vault of heaven re-echo to their 
boisterous pniyers. The mid-day was now passed, and 
no answer was given to their petitions. Then they be¬ 
gan to inflict voluntary chastisements upmi themselves; 
and as tlieir god was alleged to deligiit in blood, they 
took knives and cut tlieraselves, and let tlieir blood 
flow profusely, to show tlieir zeal for their religion, and 
to induce tiieir deity to work this miracle for tiiein. 
But it was all in vain ; tlie suspense grew every hour 
more awful. Tlie vcner.iblc hermit liad not yet even 
erected his ailnr, but I'eiiiaiiied perfectly culm and 
confident in ttiis tiic issue of tlie trial. Sometimes he 
taunted liis opponents witli the most keen and caustic 
satire,—advising tiiem to c,'ill witii a louder cry, and 
greater importmiily,—tliat their god was pe.rcliance 
asleep, or on a journey, or busy, or perhaps drinking in 
a tavern. 

At length, as the evening drew on, lie prepnn'd his 
sacrifice, put it all on tiie pile of wood; and, tliat none 
miglit entertain a suspicion that he had placed con¬ 
cealed fire in tiny part of it, he caused a great quantity 
of water to be thrown over tlie wood and the victim. 
Tlien he began to nildress liis God—alleging that he 
rested entirely upon him—“ Hear me,” saiil he, '* hear 
me, my God! my God, hear me! And let this assembly 
learn this day of tliec, tliat thou art the true God, and 
tlie absolute master of the universe.” Scarcely had he 
finislied tliis prayer, wlien a vivid stream of liglit flash¬ 
ed dirt'Clly down upon the altar and kindled the wood 
ill a moment, to the wonder of tlio surrounding multi¬ 
tude, and tlio consternation of nil the diviners mid 
priests of tlie idols. The people were convinced, and 
began to prostrate themselves before the reverend her¬ 
mit, saying, that liis God was undoubtedly the only 
true God. “Take then,” said Ali-hu, “take all the 
priests and diviners who liave deceived you: seize them 
all instantly, and let not one escape alive.” This di¬ 
rection was immediately complied with, and every one 
of them slain. During these memorable proceedings, 
tlie king was so astonished and confounded that he 
had no power to forbid the execution of Ati-hu’s com¬ 
mand, nor could he even utter a word tlirough amaze* 
ment and fear. 

The hermit having thus triumphed in the conflict 
with the false religion and its abettors, bade tiie king 
take to his chariot and hasten home, for that in a short 
time abundance of rain would refresh the weary earth. 
The hermit himself ran before tlie carriage of the king, 
as if he had been an angel showing him tlie way he 
ought to go. As soon as the king came to tlie dty, he 
related to Uie queen ail that had occurred, and en¬ 
deavoured to persuade her that her favourite divinera 
and priests had all died by a decree of heaven. But 
she, totally disregarding the mighty and convincing 
miracle which Ali-hu had wrought, thought only of the 
slaughter of her servants, and soon began to burn with 
rage more violent tlian ever against the holy berinic, 
and to swear by all the gods of her country that tlie 
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Iwad of A INiii should be laid at her feet before that 
time to-morrow. Upon this the hermit immediately 
consulted his safety by fligiiU Even a youUi who ac¬ 
companied iiim as a servant, was dismissed, while he 
fled hastily to bide himself in some desert place from 
tlie anger of tlie queen. Having travelled a great dis¬ 
tance, and being overcome by fatigue, he sat down un¬ 
der a juniper tree reflating upon his troubles, and 
iHH)n the obstinate and mad adherence of tl»e court to 
the queen’s religion. While he was thus musing, full 
of melancholy thoughts, upon the blind infatuatkm and 
impenitence of tlie king and queen, he fell asleep, and 
when he awoke, found a vessel of water and a loaf of 
bread placed near him. After having taken and re¬ 
freshed himself by this timely supply, he continued his 
journey, till he came to a very wild and sublime place, 
where he found asecretcaveduginarock.whichafford- 
ed liiin a siife siielter from the wrath of his enemies. 

While he remained here he met with a very extra- 
onlinary (Kcurrence whicia was designed of heaven to 
direct his future steps. As he liad l»een engaged one 
sunset at lais devotions, and had invoked the guidance 
and support of the God of his fathers, he heard a voice, 
like a tuan’s voice, loud and impressive, ailling him lay 
imnie, and asking him what he did in that desert place, 
and ill Uial hidden cave. The voice then bade him to 
come fortli out of his hiding-place and stand upon the 
inuunlaiii's side, where he should see wonders of al. 
mighty power. When he haul obeyed and taken bis 
post to watch the scene, tliere siiddeidy came an im¬ 
petuous whirlwind that lore away large portions of the 
rock, and bore lliein up into the clouds with masses of 
dust ami earth and trees. But the whirlwind passed 
by, nud all was silent again. Then after a short pause 
of deathly stillness, there came a trembling of the 
earlli and overlurniiig of the nicks, with fearful noises 
of suhU'rraiieuii convulsions. The earthquake ceased, 
and frequent flashes of liquid fire passed before the face 
of the hermit. It was as if the atmosphere nroand had 
licen kindled into a furnace of devouring flame. But 
the fire also passed by, and nothing was beard but a 
gentle whisperiug of ibe breeae, which seemed to soothe 
the feelings of the hennit, and assure him of safety and 
protection amidst the fearful convulsions which he had 
yet to witness in the land. After this a voice was 
heard cuniinaiiding Ali-hu to quit his retirement, and 
proceed inunediately to designate two persons as kings 
over the two divisions of the country which hail de¬ 
parted from tli'e religion of tlie one true God. This 
miraculous voice also informed him that all was not yet 
lost to his country, for that there remained a very con- 
siilerable numi>er of faithful men who adhered to the 
old religion, and had never taken part in any of the 
idolatrous innovations of the queen. It still further 
assured him, that he should find a companion and 
successor, endowed, like himself, with miraculous 
power and prophetic foresight in Uie defence of tlie 
ancient religion. The extraordinary scene which had 
passed before the eyes of the hennit, seemed intended 
to express, Uiat after Uicse great commotions and deso¬ 
lating troubles, which the whirlwind, Uie earthquake, 
and tbe fire represented, there ifliould come a season of 
peace and rest, filling the land with fruit, and scattering 
heavenly blessings on all. Moreover, H iiitlroated to 
tlie hermit titat he should be safe from all tjic {lersecu- 
t.oas of queen Zabel, aud that his soul, after tbe toils 
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of his earthly pilgrimage, should taste the sweetness of 
an anticipated paradise. 

SJiortly after, the hennit bade adieu to his solitary 
concealment, and proceeded on his journey to fulfd Uiese 
divine behests. In the way he met with u young man 
ploughing Uie ground, wliose name was Lish, and 
whom lie invited to become his compHiiioii and servant. 
Sucli was Uie attractive charm of the hermit’s conver¬ 
sation, and such Uie commomliiig influence of his ap¬ 
pearance and character, that Lisli readily consented to 
become his attendant. 

An ill occasion soon after embarked Ali-lm in a new 
contention against king Hab and his queen, whicli 
proved fatal to them both. Tlie king had an iulenliou 
of enlarging liis gardens of pleiisun*, and looking 
around, selected a property belonging to a neighbour. 
He sent a royal messenger to request the sole of it. 
But the proprietor, whose name was Botha, was un¬ 
willing to alienate it from his family, as it was an estate^ 
received from a long and vencratetl ancestry. King 1 lab 
was so much mortified by this denial, that he returned 
into Ills palace, retired to his bed, and refused Ills or¬ 
dinary food. The queen, having inquired into the 
cause of his distress, severely reproaclied his weakness, 
and jeeringly said,—“ It appears plainly that you are a 
prince of great authority, and most worthy to govern a 
mighty kingdom, since you suffer affronts from your 
suRjects, and revenge them upon yourself by tlie loss of 
your dinner! But if this is all that afflicts you, 1 en¬ 
treat you to rise, be merry, and eat, fur I know the way 
to put ymi in possession of that estate which Botha has 
denied you for the enlargement of our palace-gardens.” 
Immediately that proud aud tyraiuiical woman wrote 
letters to the chief men of the city, and .sealed them 
with the king's seal, directing them to appoint a feast 
and invite Butlia to it, to provide some trusty servants 
who might swear tliat they had heard him speak trea— 
soiialily of the king ami blasphemously of the religion 
of the country, and then to have him convicted and 
stoiiiMl to death. The parties to whom this charge was 
intrusted proved themselves worthy tools of so base 
and cruel a woman. Tbe plot was carried into execu¬ 
tion, and innocent Botha was overwhelmed with a 
bloody tempest of stones and flints. . 

Tidings were soon conveyed to the queen of the' 
execution of her orders, and she lost no lime in com¬ 
municating to the king tlie intelligence tliat Botha 
was dead, and tiiat the way was now open to the at¬ 
tainment of his wishes. The king had not iieen a 
party to the murder, and was altogetlicr a stranger to 
the wicked plot by which the queen had procured the 
death of Botha. But wiUiout any inquiry he was going 
to possess himself of the spoil, wlieii Ali-hu tlie hermit 
met him on the rood, and began to roar and cry against 
him, witli a voice like a lion, which filled tlie king with 
astouisliment and fear. “ What!" says he, murder the 
innocent and take away his inheritance bedewed witli 
his blood! After this extremity of wickedness, what 
is there worse that remains for you to do? Know, 
therefore, O prince, tliat the vengeance of God hangs 
over your head; and that in the same place where tlie 
innocent Botlia’s blood was shed, and lapped up by Uie 
dugs, as it ran warm from his mangled body, in Uist 
very place shall thy blood be spilt, and lliere shall thou 
too suffer the same cruel indignity!” 

The unhappy king, f^niiltcn and terrifit U at the her- 
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iiiit’s spi-i'ch, soujarlit to niitigale liis anger and pacify 
liiin. •' VVliorein,” says lie, " Lave I offended thee, and 
in wliat have yon found me an enemy, that you should 
treat me with tliese rigours ? I dread tliy word, for it 
iins been already fearfully fulfilled.” “ You are enough 
niy enemy,” said the hermit, “ in that you are tlie ene- 
iiiy of tiie true (Iwl, the (Jod of our fatliers, and since 
you have entirely devoted yourself to the love of an 
idolatrous woinaii, and to please her humour liy so 
many acts of wickedness against the laws and religion 
of mir empire. And now know, O king, that the 
iiliMid of the murdered Itotha sliail cost thee and thy 
queen dear; f<ir she too shall be cast fortli without 
burial to a dishonoured end, in the very place where 
Jlotha was cruelly put to death.” 

The wretclied king, slung to agony by these terrific 
words, returned home again without preweeding to take 
po.ssession of the estate be had coveted, but de jected and 
sad, ns oim that had recidved Ins deatli-warrant, or 
wliose conscience was slung by iiicYpialile guilt. He 
said nothing to the quei'n of the discovery of her 
wickedness which lind been made to him, but shut him¬ 
self up, rent his dollies, fasted, and inflicted many se vere 
austerities upon himself. Thus for a time he iinmbled 
liimself, and iiis fate was deferred. Hut the reforma¬ 
tion was only partial, and of brief continuance. Three 
years after lie went out to war with a neighbouring 
prince, contrary to an express proliibition which lie h'ad 
r«!ceived fl•olll a holy man who liad the reputation of 
lieing a true interpreter of tlie divine will, but at the 
flattering instigation of a great number of the queen’s 
foreign diviners and idolntrous priests, lii this instance 
(lod sutfered him to lie fatally infatuated by flattery 
and lies to his final overthrow. The battle went sore 
against him; and after he had enqiloyed every artifice 
to escape the perils of tlie ilay, lie was mortally wound¬ 
ed by an arrow wliich wtis sliot at random, but which 
jiroved the lieaven-direcLed weapon to bring liim to bis 
«‘nd. His whole army was iiiiniedintely scattered, and 
ins iKHly brought back to one of the ca|>ilal cities, 
where it liapjieiied, that, as bis blood-stained diariot 
was being waslied, the dogs ran to it, and licked up the 
recent gore, according to the prediction of tlie holy 
hermit wliu had foretold bis itnha]>py and miserable 
bml. 

After Ibis, bis son endeavoured to seiairr the reins 
of government, but was betrayed and killed by liis 
own army. The qiu'en Ztdiel, bearing of the ap¬ 
proach of the rebellious army, beaded by one of the 
captains, and being also inrorined of the death of her 
son, iind despairing of any defemre l>y urnis, thought to 
assuage and win the conqueror who designed to seize 
the crown. She accordingly endeavoured to display 
all her charms to win the new king. Instead of putting- 
on mourning for her husband and son, she decks and 
paints Jierself to show off her person to the utmost ad- 
vniiUige, amt takes her seat at a cous|>ieuous window of 
her palace in sight of all the people, that she might at¬ 
tract the eye of the conqueror as he passed liy in triumph. 
Hut he, looking up, asked who tiiiil woman was; and 
when answer was made, tliat it was the queen Za- 
Iiel, lie commanded those that sUxal by lier to cast her 
out of the window. Witlioiit hesitation they executed 
ills order, and tiiis wretclied woman was speedily tram- 
)i!<'d to liealli under the feet of t|ie horses as the con¬ 
queror and his nnnj passed along. 


The tragedy of that day was ended by a banquet, at 
wliich the heart of Uie usurjier was touched with pity 
for Uie indignity he had inflicted on the late queen; ami 
calling some of his officers he said, “ Go and look out 
the body of that wretched woman, and let her have 
honourable burial, seeing she was the daughter of a 
mighty king.” But when they came to the place, they 
found nothing reiiiaiiiing hut the head and extremities 
of her linnds and feet; the whole of the hotly'having 
been eaten by dugs. Thus this wicked queen, who had 
so long threatened the life of the holy hennit, and with 
all lier pride and power had been unable to effect her 
purpose, fell herself with all her house under the 
angry sentence of heaven, and according to the prog¬ 
nostication of Ali-hu, the hermit of Cherith. 

But the holy hermit liimself, now in the termination 
of his long and eventful life, was honoured by such an 
exit from the world as fitly crowned that uneartlily life 
he had passed. Already his tlioiights had 1m'«ui more 
in heaven thiiii on I'arth. There long since his spirit 
had found a lodging; and the God he had served rc*- 
vealed to him, that he should not die after the manner 
of men, but lie rapt and carried away into a place of 
eternal peace and joy. He had now Ix-en long in ex- 
pectiilion of that happy day, and even thnuglit to .steal 
away unheeded even by his chosen companion and dis¬ 
ciple. 

But his faillifui and affectionate servant, as if jealous 
of the heavenly spirit which seemed watching it.s op¬ 
portunity to fly away, would never quit Ali-lui, nor 
suffer him to walk out any where alone. One day 
after Die hermit had displayed his iiiiracuioiis gift, in 
causing the waters of a river to divide Viefure them, and 
to admit their passage on dry ground across its bed, 
there appeared unto tiiem a biiriiiug eiinriot with hoi'ses 
of fire coining to them in the air. Tlie angelic atten¬ 
dants lieekuiied to the holy hermit to asceiiil it; he in¬ 
stantly olieyrd, bidding his servant a joyful farewell, 
hut as he went up, dropped his cloak to that dear disci¬ 
ple, as a pleilge that he should succeed him in tliose 
gifts of miracle, divination, and fori-siglil, witli wliich 
heaven liad hunoiired his long and holy life. 

“ Him, the most High, 

(Rapt ill a fiery cloud with winged steeds,) 

Did. US lliou Kiiwest, rereive, to walk witli (iod, 
l-ligil in salvation, and the r.liiiies of bliss. 

Exempt from deatli ; to show tliee whiil reward 
Awaits the good ; the rest, what punisiimeiit.” 

EDWARD POCOCK. 

(From “ The American liiblieal Repository,” No. 27.) 

This distingtiished oriental traveller and scholar was 
born at Oxford, November 8tb, 1004. Edward Po- 
cock, his father, was fellow of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, and afterwards vicar of Chievclry in Berks. 
The son, indicating much intellectual talent, was early 
sent to a frt'e school at Tame, in Oxtbrdsliire. The 
schoolmaster exercised Ids vocation with great ability. 
At the age of fotirteen young Edward entered Mag¬ 
dalen hall, Oxford, and in two years was admitted, 
after a strict examination, to a scholar’s place in Corpus 
Ciiristi coUeg<i. This occurred Dec. 11, 1020. He 
soon becnnie eminent in all Die branches of learning 
taught ill the universities. When very young he dis¬ 
played great skill and judgnieiit in some oh.semitions 
oil Qaiiictilian, Plularcli, Cicero, Plato, and oDier 
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niitliors. Nov. 28, 1622, iM'inff little more tlimi elgli- 
tceii ji-ars old, ho wns ndmittod to the d€>jjree of bach- 
« lor of arts. Ho now liof>'aii to apply himself with 
fji-oat diligoiico to the study of the eastern Janpuages. 
ilis insinictor was Matthew I’asor, a (Jemiaii, who had 
l«-cn prof«'ss(jr of niatfiomntics at Heidelberg. In 1026, 
he took the degree of M. A. fie then attended on the 
instruction of Air William BedweJl of London, who. 
along with Thomas Erpenius, has tlie credit of having 
first considerably proinoteii the sUidy of Arabic in 
Europe. Air Bedw'cll made large preparations for the 
iiuhiicntion of an Arabic lexicon, having perused the 
papi’ra of .Tost'ph Scalig«‘r, who had codwted 2(i,(HKI 
Araltic words. It was, however, superseded by the 
publication of Golius. 

Having been admitted probatknier-fellow, July 24, 
1G2H, I'ocock immediately enUTeil on the stiuly of 
tlieology. He still continued, however, the study of 
the eastern langimKes. 'I'he Syriac version of the New 
'reslanient, which hud been printed in Vienna in ITmA, 
wanted the Apocalypse, the s«-cnnd epistle of Peter, 
the se<'ond and third epistles of John, aixl the epistle 
ot Jude. The Apocalypse was added in 1027, at Ley¬ 
den. by laidovicus do Dieu and Daniel Heiiisius. Air 
Pocoi;k undertook tlie publication of the epistles. For 
this |>urpose he traiiscribe<i those epi.stles in tlu^ Syriac 
character; the same he likewise set down in HebiTw 
letters with the points, aiccording to tin* Syriac rules of 
the leiu'iied Alaroiiites, Ainiru, and Sioiiita. He also 
uiiide a new traiuilalion of the episi ies out of Syrim; into 
l.aliii, adding the Greek, atul copious notes. Pocoek 
was prevailed U]k)ii to pubtish his work by G(;rard 
.Tuhn Vossins, wiio b«'eame aeipiaintetl with it and its 
author on a visit to Oxford. It was published at Ley¬ 
den under the care of De Dieii, who .spoke in high 
terms of it. V'o.ssius, though thirty yi'ars older than 
PtH!ock, and u sort of «liciaior in the world of letters, 
» ver after treated i’oeoek with the kindness and famili- 
uriiy of a friend. 

Ill 1029, Air Poeock wa.s appointed chaplain to the 
English inerchniits at .'\leppo. He reuclied that city 
ill October, lO.'JU. He c•lll■efully a)>)>lied iiimseif to lii.s 
.■•flicial duties, being diligent in preaching and jiasloral 
diitie.s, aivl liiiiiself fiirnisliiiig a bright example of the 
tJirislian graces which he l•e^rolllmo^lded to others. 
Ill the year UilH, when the plague raged furiously at 
Alep|) 0 , and many of the niercliants fled to the iiiiiiiii- 
taiiis, Poeock coiitlniied, for the most part, in the city, 
assisting and comforting the terror-stricken iiiliiibitanls. 
He also ditigeiiUy enijiloyed himself in <’oUe<‘tiiig oh- 
servutiuns in natural history, which would illustrate 
obscure passages of Scripture. Some of tIu'Se were 
I’oiiiiiiuiiieiited to Dr Hammoiid, wJio was then pre¬ 
paring his commeiilai'y on the New Testament. 

I'oeiH’k also most assiduously employed himself in 
the study of Hebrew, Syriac, Etbiopic, and Ambie. 
Ill acquiriii,:,' Arabic, he secured the serviec.s of a learn¬ 
ed diK tor iiunied Plmtaliah, and he kept an Arab ser¬ 
vant in his house for one ytar. He collected laiiiiy 
gruiuuiatical oliservations, read the Korun with critical 
care, and translated wweral Arabic books, one of them 
a collection of 0000 Arabian proverbs. I'his lie turned 
into Latin, adding oxplaiiutoi 7 notes. By this careful 
study, he, at length, overcame, in a great iiieu.sure, the 
difliculties ol the language, and that to such a degree, 
that he spoke it with as luiicii ease as his mother tongue. 
His teacluT pronounced liiin a master in it, and in no 
wise inferior to the Aluftis of Aleppo. 

Jacob Golius, the learned professor of Arabic and 
mathemaUcs in l.<eyden. had just before returned from 
^yria to Holland, carrying many valuable AISS. Mr 
i'ocock resolved to iuuuite this laudable example. He 
purchased all the valuable AISS. which he could find 
at Aleppo, and employed his friends to pr;x;ure the like 
III otlier places, waiting the opportunities of the cara¬ 
vans from Persia and elsewhere. Wliere he could not 
obtain the books, he took care Ui have them carefully 


trnnscrihed. He was also employed by Laud to pro. 
cure coins and MSS. for the public libraries. 

In lOhO, Poeock reliiriied to England, to the great 
regret of his numerous lOiiglish and native frieiuls at 
Alt'innx July 8lh. lO.'JO, he wa.s admitted to the degree 
of li. D. at Oxford. On the 8i,h of the next montli. he 
b(>came Arabic lecturer on n fouiidution established by 
Laud. Two days nflerward.s he opeiieil his leetiiri-s 
with a speech in Latin. He then cuiiituenced reiuling, 
on Wednesday of each week, the I’roverhs of Ali, the 
fourth emperor of the Saracens. On eiuliiig the h-c- . 
Hire he gave private instructions to all who desired 
theiii. 

Air Poeock wishing for anotlier opportunity of tra¬ 
velling into the East, in order to procure some, iulditioiml 
bouk.s and AISS., and perfect himself in the knowledge 
of the oriental tongues, sailed fur Cainstniilinople in 
July, 10;i7. His lectureship, umoiiiiliiig to .-f-lrO per an¬ 
num. was continued to him. Air Thomas Greaves siip- 
jilied his place at Oxford. At ('oiisuintiiiople Pocoi-k 
formed an iutiiiiate a<s|iininlaii(;c with Jacoho Koiiiiuio, 
the author of Aucluariiim to liiixtorrs Bibliotheca 
iiabbiaiiui, and one of the most learned Jews of his 
time. He also became iiiucli attached to the Clreek* 
patriarch of t’onsUiiitiiio|>le, Cyrillus Lucari, a learned 
and good man, who had collected an excellent library, 
I'ontaiiiing ninny clioice AISS. With the as.sistaiice of 
these ami other learned persons, ami also by the aid of 
the English luereUants at. Alepisi, Air PoeiKik procured 
valuable books and AISS. Among tlieni were the 
I’ersiiin gospels, which were of giKid use in the edition 
of the English polyglolt Bible. He. also prueiired 
some iiiiporliinl Syriac AISS. 

In Ifi-W), after iii'nrly four years’ .stay in Constantino¬ 
ple, Air PiKHK-k ri'inriieil to Eiigluiid by way of Gi-iioa 
and Pari.s, liaviiig bail tlie privilege ol seeing in Paris 
the Alaroiiite, Sioiiila, and the learned Hugo Grotiiis. 
On bis arrival in England, be foinid the euinili^ in 
great alarm and confusion. His old patron. Laud, was 
III prison. He bad, liowever, minte [lermaiieiit pro¬ 
vision for tin*. Arabic lecture at Oxford. Pwoek iv- 
siiiiied bis iliiiies at the university with as iiiiicli cheer. 
fiiliie.s.s as the iiieluiiclioly times would admit. His old 
Ir.eiid, Vossiiis, wrote to liiiii: ** 1 give thanks unto God 
for your safe retiirii, as upon the private score of our 
friendship, so upon the juiblic account, because 1 well 
lierccive how great advantages the n-piiblic of letteisi 
and the church of Gml may receive from yon. I'ur il. 
more than fifteen yeai's ago, you eoulil acquit yourself 
.so well, what may we not hope from you now that age 
and the industry of so many years imvvi inncli increased 
your knowledge and ripened your jiidgmeiit'i' V’our 
return, therefore, I coiigratulate to yourself, to Oxford, * 
and to all England; yea, and to the whole iearntir 
world." 

Ill 1041, a corres|)ondence commenced between Po- 
cock and Jacob Aluiig and Joan .’selden. The latter 
was then preparing for the j>r«-ss a small part of Euty- 
cliius’s Atiiiuisiii i.atiu and Arabic, which he piiidisiied 
in 1042, under the title of' Origines Alextimlriiii'e.’ 'i he 
following year addeil aiiothi'r very learned corr»‘Spon- 
dent ill Joint Heiny Hottinger, vviio was then employed 
in translating the (/'hroiiicoii Suiuuriuniuai. In 104.1, 
PiKW.k hecume rector of (Jiildi^, a living of very 
g(M)d value ill Berk.s. It being hut twelve miles Iroiii 
Oxford, lie was able to continue the duties of his lec¬ 
tureship. ileing now a country clergyman, he em¬ 
ployed iumsetf cunscientiuu.sly in his parocliiul duties, 
ilis sermons pmiehed in the iniiversiiy were very ela¬ 
borate, and Iraught with learning, but the discourses 
deliverr-d in his parish were plain and easy. One of 
his Oxford frieml.s, truveiliiig through (Jhililry, I'ur ins 
own diversion, inquiring of some people, Who wa.s iheir 
liiiiiister, and. How they liked htiii r received for an¬ 
swer : •’ Our parson is one Air Poeock, a plain, liuiiest 
mail, but he i.s no Jsutiuer.” in consequence ol his 
faithful aitac.iinieni to tlie royal cause be siitlered cun- 
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annoyancR from the friVncb of ntrlinmont. 
Ill KilG, he was married to Mary, daiiy^liter of Tltoinaii 
iturdett, Kmi. They Imd nine children, six sous and 
thre.e tiaugliU'rs. 

In 1048, Dr Morris, Hebrew professor at Oxford, 
died. Mr Pucuck was named to succeed him. He 
was also constituted adlegiate prebtuid of (Jhrist church, 
Oxford. After Itavinr experienced great trouble from 
tiie political aspect of the times, Mr Pocock was per¬ 
mitted ipiietly to retain his offices at Oxford. 

Ill 1649, he publislied his ' Specimen Hisloriie Ara- 
biiin,’ containing a short discourse in Amliic, with his 
Latin branslaUoii of It, and his large and very useful 
iKiU's on it. The discourse is taken out of Uie general 
history of Gregorius Abiil-Fariijius, being his iutruduc- 
lioii to tlie ninth dynasty or division of iiis book ; wliere 
iHung uliout to treat of the Saracens or A nibians, he gives 
ucuin|ieiid!ous account of ttiat people before Moham¬ 
med, us also of tliat impostor liiuiselr, and of Islainism 
and its vafibus sects. Mr Pocock’s notes are a collec¬ 
tion of a great variety of things, relaliiig to Uiose niat- 
Uts, out of more tiian lOO Arabic MSS., whicli he 
gives at Uie end. 

Ill lOOa, Pocock began, by tin: importunity of Mr 
Seidell) the triinsiattoii of a large historical discourse. 
Ill lilt! same year he lent his hiiiid to one of tlie noblest 
ilesigiis for tlie advancement of teiiniiiig that was ever 
executed—the Polyglott llilile of WalUiii. Tiie under- 
Uikiiig, however, suli'ered much delay in consequence 
of tlie vexatious persecutions to whicli the cliief pro¬ 
moters of it were exposed. Througli the strenuous 
interference of a luiiiiber of eiiiiiieiit puritans, niiioiig 
whom was Dr Jolin Uw'eii, Mr Pocock finally escaped 
all Uie. snares which were itiid to entrap him. 

In 16.'>4, (.ioliiis, Arabic professor at Leyden, ]iul)- 
lished Ills long expected Arabic Lexicon. He bad 
lieeii twice sent into tlie east fur liis greater improve¬ 
ment ill tlinl laiigimge, and was perhaps Uie only person 
of that age who ei|ualled Pocimk in knowledge of 
Arabic. Goliiis prcseiiU‘d Po(;ock with a copy of his 
lexicon Ulus inscribed : V'irliile atqiie doclriiia exiiiiio 
ac prioclaru viro, 1)”* Edv. PociK-k, literutura orientalis 
|>eritia iiulli secuiido. In 165r>, Pocock publislied his 
‘ Porta Mosis,' being six prefatory discourses of Moses 
jMniitionides, which were in the original in Aruliic, but 
ticconiiiig to the general usage of the Jews who linve 
wriU^'ii ill that iaiigiinge, expresseii in Hebrew charac¬ 
ters. He prefixed a Lnliii tran.slalion of his own, and 
copious uou>s. The cliief design of Uie liaiUT is to 
show how iiiiicii tlie knowledge of Arabic and Rabbin¬ 
ical leaniiiig will contribute towards the fiiuliiig out of 
the genuine sens«> of iiiaiiy difficult passages of scripture. 
Ill 16oH, appmired the last vnliimo of Rriun Walton's 
Polyglott liible. The editor and his assistant, Mr 
'riiurndike, maintained a constant corre.spoiideiic^e with 
Pocock, giving him a punctual account how it proceed¬ 
ed, asking his advice in almost every step they look, 
and desiring ail suitable assistance from liiiii. 

At the iastance of ISeldeii, Mr Pocock, in 16j2 be¬ 
gan Uie tmiisiatiou of the Annals of Phitychyus, Mei- 
cliite patriarch of Alexandria, out of Arabic into Latin. 
'I'liis traiisliition, together witli tlie original, wus pub¬ 
lished at Oxford iii two volumes in 16.M. 

Ill 1060, Mr Pocock took the decree of D.I>> In 
the same year he publislied Ills Arabic version of Hugo 
(iruiiiis'streiiUse «ui Uie truth of Ute Ciiristiaii religion. 
It was printed at the sole expense of Robert imyle. 
I'lie next thing Dr Pocock publislied was an Arabian 
pucin. in wliich he designed not only to give a speci¬ 
men of Arabian poetry, but also to faciliuiie the a^iu- 
ment of Uie Arabic tongue. In 1671. Uie doctor's eldest 
siHi, Eiiward Pocock, published, wiUi a Latin transla¬ 
tion of bis own, an Arabic composition of Kbn Toptwil. 
Dr Pocock prefixed a ieanied preface to Ids son's book. 
Ill 1677, Dr Pocock's commentary on Micali was pub- 
lislu-d. His principal oldect wmi to settle Uie genuine 
and iilerul meaiiitig of the Hebrew original, by uiowiiig 


first, the improbability of Uie Jews corrupting Uicirown 
scjiptares; second, Uiat Uie Seventy always followisi 
the letter of the Hebrew copy; and third, Uiat the ver¬ 
sion of those interpreters has been transmitted pure to 
us. In the same year he also pubtisiied his commen¬ 
tary on Matachi, which proceeded on the same prin¬ 
ciples, and was directed to the same end with Uiat on 
Micah. In 1685, his large and laborious commentary 
on Hosea was publislied. A main object was to defend 
Uie parity of Uic Hebrew text against the ulijecUuii.s 
raised iiy Isaac Vossius, CapeUns, and oUiers, from the 
disagreement id' that text wiUi the Septuagint, the Vul¬ 
gate, and the Chaldee paraphrasL In 1691, his lust 
work, the commentary on Joel, appeared. 

He died on the lOUi of September, 1691. His only 
disease was his great age, which did not binder him 
from praying with his family, even the night before he. 
died. He wanted but two monUis of completing tlie 
87th year of his age. His intellectual faculties were 
but little impaired to Uie very last. His person was 
rather tall and slender; his hair and eyes were black, 
and liis looks cheerful and lively. In his ordinary cuii- 
versatioii he was free, open, and affiible, retaining to liis 
deaiii the briskness and facetiousiiess of youUi. He 
was extremely obliging to all who applied to him for 
directions in tiie study of those languages in wliicli lie 
excelled. His courteous reception of toreigiiers, wlio 
resorted to him in great numbers, spread Uie tame of liis 
bland disposiiiuu, ns well as of his le^imiug, tlirougliuiit 
Europe. He was modest, humble, and sincere, detest¬ 
ing all iiiorosi'ness, hypocrisy, and falsehood. 

Dr Rocuck’s intellectual abilities were great, and his 
acquisitions, extensive and prot'ound. He had a quick 
cppreliensiuii, tenacious nieiiiory, and unwearied Indus- 
try. liis acquaiiitauce with the sciences was nut incoii- 
sideruble. lie was profoundly skilled in Uie Hebri'W, 
Arabic, and Syriac longues; was well acquainted with 
the Rersiaii, Sauiuritaii, Coptic, EUiiopic, Turkish, and 
Italian iuiigiiages, and wus somewhat conversant with' 
S|)tiiiis)i. His writings and letters b(‘ur testimony to his 
skill ill Greek and LaUn. The latter he wrote wiUi 
nmcli more propriety and elegailce than lie did Uie 
Eiiglisii. 

Rut liis crowning excellence was his unfeigned piety. 
Guil was tlie iM'giiiiiiiig and the end of liis stmlies and 
uiidertakiiigs. To his glory they were devottsl, and 
by Ills iieip tiiey were finished, os appears by expres¬ 
sions sumeiinies in Arabic and Hebrew, and sometimes 
in Eiigtisb, which we consuiiiliy find in liis iioLe-buuk, 
and elsewhere. 


THE PREACHING OF CHRIST CRUCIFIED: 

£ln (Illrbination ^nmon. 

By the Rev, James Jeffuey, 

Junior Miniater of the lielirf Church, Greenock. 

1 Coll. i. 23.--“ But we preach Christ crucified.'’ 

The principle will not be disputed, that in 
every thing relating to the constitution, uian- 
ageiueiit, and ordinances of the church, the 
practice of the apostles possesses the weight and 
authority of law. Acting under the immediate 
direction of Uie Holy Spirit, and employed in 
laying the foundation of that spiritual building 
whose superstructure it is now the work of less 
gifted men to rear, they prescribed those rules 
and exemplified that conduct, stbich, in every 
age, the members of * the householii of faith’ are 
obliged to obey and to follow. At the time of 
his ascension there was much respecting the 
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nature nud goveruraent of the church which 
Christ Ic’fl unexplained, but which the apostieSf 
as his accredited ministers, either by their testi¬ 
mony or their prlsctioe, explicitly revealed. 
And on the grounds of their bearing his com¬ 
mission, andf^ their services being accompanied 
with visible expressions of divine approval, we 
argue the perpetual obligation which rests upon 
Christians to copy, as closely as possible, tlie 
model which they exhibited. If, denying this 
principle, we contend that it is not binding upon 
us to imitate the practice of the apostles, then 
not only are many of our religious observances 
stripped of ail claim to be ‘ of t^d,' but the seal 
of heaven has been used to give currency to the 
inventions of the father of lies; and the state¬ 
ment, that the apostles spake and acted as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, becomes no¬ 
thing more than the arrogant pretensions of 
crafty and convicted impostors. The position, 
however, is impregnable, that the first teachers 
of the gospel were neither deceived themselves, 
nor guilty of imposing upon others. And if 
lliey were but the organs through which the di¬ 
vine pleasure was comniunicatcd,—-if they were 
authorized by Christ himself to promulgate the 
laws by which his church should be governed, 
and to exemplify the conduct which its mem¬ 
bers are required to perform,—we must conclude 
that the closer the resemblance which the 
churches were to attain to those of which they 
were the overseers, the greater reason have we 
for expecting that the design of the church’s 
institution will be realized, and that the blessing 
of the great Head of the church w'ili be vouch¬ 
safed to her individual members. 

While this principle serves to explain and 
justify several duties of the private Christian, it 
admits of a peculiar applieutioii to the preachers 
of the gospel. The appointment of a standing 
ministry was the agency by which Christ pro¬ 
posed to evangelize the world; but instead of 
minutely specifying the different topics upon 
which they were to discourse, he simply com¬ 
manded his immediate foilowers to * go into all 
the world, and preach t/te gospel to every crea¬ 
ture.' This, no doubt, is a very general ex- 
pre^siou, but if it mean—as in fairness, we 
think, it must be admitted—the characteristic 
doctrines of the gospel,—the testimony of God 
couceming his Son,—we know not why there 
should exist the least diflTerence of opinion re¬ 
specting what ought to be the prominent sub¬ 
ject of pulpit-administrations. Such difference 
of opiotun, however, does exist,—some clergy¬ 
men introducing, as if by stealth, the name of 
Jesus into their sermons, and manifestly afraid 
of speaking too much of the * great mystery of 
godliness,’—while othera, believing that the 
doctrine which forms the very burden of the 
gospel-message, ought also to be the principal 
theme preaching, discourso most frequently 


of the person, and offices, and work of the Re¬ 
deemer. Tlie difference between the two, so 
ftkr from being trifling or unimportant, is a 
difference involving the most serious conse¬ 
quences both to minister and people; and in 
order to discover on which side the mind of 
Christ is acted out, we have only to appeal to 
the uniform practice of the apostles themselves. 
Not only was their speech and their preaching 
declared to be ' of God,'—it was also attended 
with a success to w'hich the subsequent history 
of the church furnishes no parallel; and when 
wc add, that the opinions respecting the func¬ 
tions of the ministry, wliich were embodied in 
their practice, were immediately derived from 
tiie Saviour himself, we show sufficient reason 
why they should be imitated by the ambassadors 
of CIjrist In every age. Of their practice, that 
of Paul may fairly be taken as a specimen. 
While he omitted no opportunity of expounding 
and enforcing the great principles of morality,-— 
while his preaching embraced every topic which 
had a bearing upon man’s spiritual interests,— 
the truth upon which he most frequently insisted, 
as that which, in his estimation, held a prefer¬ 
ence over all otlier truths, was Jesus Christ and 
him crucified. Employed as an agent in dis- 
scmiinating a knowledge of tlie economy of 
grace, he, * in every place, from Jerusalem 
round about unto lllyricum,’ gloried in pro¬ 
claiming the doctrine of the cross, as the great 
truth by which that ecutioniy was distinguished : 
and, instead of modifying, or concealing this 
doctrine, because of the offence w'hich its publi- 
cution occasiun(.‘d, he invariably gave it a pro-, 
ininence which proved his conviction of its pre¬ 
eminent importance; and whether the Greek 
derided, or the Jew raged,—u hether Philosophy 
sneered, or Persecution drew the sword,—he, to 
the learned and the unlearned, in the syna¬ 
gogue at Jerusalem, in the Areopagus at 
Atliens, and in the streets of imperial Rome, 
boldly testifted the same ‘ gospel of the grace of 
God.’ He preached not himself, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord,—he 'determined to know no¬ 
thing,’ as an apostle, * but Jesus Christ and him 
crueifted.' He gloried in nothing, save in the 
cross of the Redeemer; and desirous that the 
faith of his hearers should stand not in the wis¬ 
dom of man, but in the power of God, he made 
Christ crucified the sum and the substance of 
ail his ministrations. 

I. What is it to preach Christ crucified ? It 
consists in something more than proclaiming the 
mere fact of the Saviour's crucifixion. The facts 
recorded ui the gospel, indeed, form the basis of 
the doctrines of the gospel; and, therefore, it is 
necessary that they should be distinctly exhibit¬ 
ed. But as the facts may be admitted, while the 
doctrines deducible tiierefrotn are denied,—^so 
there may be presented a most touching picture 
of the Saviour’s sufferings, white the great de- 
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sijrn for wliioh they wpro oiidurod is studiously 
(•oii(;»‘al<‘d. The seoiics of Gethsciiiune and 
(^dvary may be delineated with a pathos and 
n |»ower which shall awaken the sym[>athy of 
i vcry heart; and the tear may tremble in every 
eye as the audience, in fancy, realizes the Son 
of Mary meekly comporting himself under the 
concentrated cruelties of his murderers; but if 
the preacher stops at this, he might us well have 
ln‘eu silent,—the great business of the pulpit 
has yet to be commencf'd,—Ciirist crucified is 
not preached. To these sufl’erings the apostles 
invariably attach a mysterious and momentous 
import: their nature, as a vicarious atonement 
for man’s transgressions,—their results, as alf’ect- 
ing the divine glory, ami terminating in the 
I'verlasting hup[»im*ss of all who siiould belie-vi?, 
were, as we have si'cti, the favourite themes of 
ajiostolie ministration. And, bidieving that in 
imitating their practice, we are acting in accor¬ 
dance with the mind of the Head of the church, 
we remark, 

1. That to preach Christ crucified, is to 
preach the dvsiyn of Christ’s ileath.—Why, or 
i«»r what end, Jesus became obedient unto 
diuth, is a ipiestion, n-specting whieli very 
difiereiit opinions are entertained. While some 
niaiipain that his death was a real and pro¬ 
per and etlieacious sacrifice for human guilt; 
i»y others it is regariled as having been merely 
an attestation of his sincerity in pri-ferring the 
claims, and in teaching tin* doetrim^s, w hich he 
preferred and taught. According to the first ol‘ 
these opinions, Christ was man’s substitute, 
b«*aring his eursc, and living in his stead ; ac¬ 
cording to the seeomi, he was only an inslrue- 
for, who, like the marty'rs, sealed Ids testimony 
with his blood. Tlie jioint at issue is one of 
incalculable, importance,—the interests which it 
involvi-s are of incomparable magnilndi*,—the 
bearing which it has upon our present state, and 
our future prospects, ilemamis that, witli the 
tioeility* of ehildreii, we should come to the 
scriptures, ami honestly extract therefrom the 
deliverance of inspiration respi'otiiig the iiiteii- 
tion, or nature, or purpose of the death of (’hrist. 
That death closed a life which was spent iii al¬ 
most constant and itneijualled suttering. From 
his manger to his cross, Jesus was emphatically 
‘a man of sorrows and aeijuainted with grief;’ 
and wh(‘n his history was about to be wound 
up, his piercing cries, niul bloody sweat, and 
earnest prayers li>r deliverance, indicateil that 
his agony was ineonceivably intense. As he 
bowed liis head, and gave up the ghost, creation 
was covered with a vail of sackcloth,—the sun, 
as if ashamed of the deed w hich was perpetrating 
beneatli its rays, withdrew its light,—the graves 
yiehied uj) their dead,—and the earth heaved 
and rocked to its inmost centre. These prodi¬ 
gies furnish the presumption, that the crucifixion 
was something more than an ordinary event; | 


and the question is, how, or on what principles, 
may it be most satisfactorily explained ? it w as 
not the punishment of bis own transgressions, 
* for he did no sin, neither was guile found in 
his mouth;’ and, therefore, w ithout denying 
both the equity and justice of God, we cannot 
ascribe his sufferings to this. It was not as an 
example, that he died,—with the view of being 
to his followers a pattern of fortitude and pa¬ 
tience ; for, independent of the fact, that several 
of bis martyred disciples exhibited more of these 
virtues than he did, we are bold in saying 
that the example—being tliat of innocence must 
terribly punislied—is one wliielt it would be 
wrong eitlier iti man to copy, or in God to per¬ 
mit. Why, then, did he die ? It was to make 
atoiiemeiit for the sins of the world. It was to 
satisfy the claims which divine justice had upon 
a race of sinners,—it was to bear the load of 
our transgressions ; and so clearly is the sub¬ 
stitutionary nature of Christ's death taught in 
the scri|)tures, that we at once give up the Bible, 
as being to us a sealed book, if this be not the 
doctrine which is revealed in such passages as 
these : ‘ 'I'iie Son of man came not to be min¬ 
istered unto, but to minister, and to give bis 
life a ransom for many.’ ‘ He spared not bis 
own Son, but delivered him u]> fur us all.’ 

‘ Christ also hath loved us, and given liiuiseif 
for us, ail ofieriiig, and a sacrifice to God.’ 

‘ For we arc not redeemed with such corrupti¬ 
ble tilings as silver and gold, but with the pre¬ 
cious blood of Christ, as of a Lamb without 
blemish, and without spot.’ 7'liese verses, when 
fairly interpreted, obviously intimate, that Christ 
died ill our room,—that, on the cross, there was 
a traiisfereuee to liiiu of the ]iunislimeiit whieii 
we had merited ; and that because of the infi¬ 
nite value of his atoning death, it was a right¬ 
eous thing in the holy and Just God to extend 
his mercy to a condemtied creation. No utln-r 
iiiterpretatiuti is in harmony with seripture. 
Fur this is the great truth which type prefigured, 
ami prophecy foretold ; and so thoroughly is it 
inwoven with every doctrine and promise and 
ordinance of the gospel,—so brilliantly docs it 
sliiiie, as the central light in the firmament of 
revelation,—that if you either modify or reject 
it, you reduce the economy of grace to a cold and 
tiisjointed and powerless system of morality,— 
you leave the crucifixion of the Nazarene an in¬ 
explicable riddle. To preach Christ crucified, 
then, is to preach the expiatory or vicarious 
character of his sutl'eriugs,—it is to point to him 
US the * Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world.’ It is to exhibit him as ‘putting 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself.' It is to 
hold hint up as ‘ dying, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us unto God.’ And, so 
essential a feature is this in the business of the 
pulpit, that he who, in compliment to the taste 
or prt'judices of his hearers, either softens it 
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<!own, or keeps it back, is guilty of infidelity to 
liis Master in heaven. Like Nadab and Abihu, 
he is an offerer of ‘ strange fire’ upon the altar of 
iiod. 

2. To preach Christ crucified, i« to preach him 
as the only ground of a sinner’s acceptance with 
his Maker.—In consequence of sin the whole race 
had become obnoxious to the displeasure of God, 
and the question to be resolved, therefore, is : In 
what way, or upon what terms, may a recon¬ 
ciliation be effected ? The sentence of con¬ 
demnation cannot be repealed ; for God must 
be faithful to his word. The law, promulgated 
by the righteous Governor of the world, must 
be magnified in the punishment of its violators; 
and an infinitely holy Being can never hold 
communion directly with the impure. Is man, 
then, to be for ever banished from the presence 
of his Maker? Can he do nothing to accom- 
])lish his own forgiveness and restoration ? By 
his own energies may he not become Just b»;fore 
(iud ? There is but one way in w'hieh the Al¬ 
mighty can deal favourably with the transgres¬ 
sor. Sin must be punished,—the honour of the 
divine govermm!nt must be vindicated,—the 
sinner’s heart must be renewed. But how was 
this to be done ? Adequate reparation for our 
transgression wc were utterly unable to offer. 
We could not restore the moral harmony which 
we had broken, nor adjust the interests which 
we had made confficting. .Satisfaction to the 
law w hich we had broken we could nut make; 
for death is the penalty which that law inflexibly 
exacts. No deeds of penance,—no vows of re¬ 
formation which wc might perform and make,— 
could he available as a recominemlatiun to the 
friendship of God ; for being essentially impure, 
nothing proceeding from us could entitle us to 
communion with Him who is holiness itself. 
‘ There is hut one Mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus.’ ‘Other founda¬ 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Christ Jesus.' O my friends, apart from the 
substitutionary sacrifice of Christ, there is no 
common ground upon which God and man can 
andcably meet! That sacrifice was offered in 
order that a way might be opened up through 
which mercy should consistently be extended; 
and it being infinitely meritorious in its nature, 
(lod, in virtue of it, receives the sinner into 
favour, and accepts him as righteous in his sight. 
As our .Surety, he has at once removed every 
ol>stacle to our return to the fold and family of 
heaven, and secured for us a participation in all 
the blessings of the covenant of peace. We are 
now/accepted in the Beloved.* God is ‘now 
pacified towards us for all that we bad done.’ 
And having, by imputation, the merits of the 
Saviour’s death transferred to ourselves, ‘ wc 
are justified freely in his sight.’ Such is the 
d«diverance of scripture upon the subject; and 
Uierefure ‘ Christ crucified* is not preached. 


unless he ho exhibited its tiie only ground of a 
sinner’s acceptance witii God. He must he 
presertted ns the only foundation on which wc «'tm 
build the hope of pardon ; and if the preaclu i 
shall content himself with discoursing on man’s 
ability and merit, as being in any degree suffi- 
cient to win the approbation of tin* IIighe.st, he 
is converting the temple of Gotl into a syna¬ 
gogue of Satan, and prostituting the gospel to 
serve the very object which it is the aim of the 
gospel to <lcstroy. It may pl«*asc the unn> 
generated to hear, Sabbath after Sabhatli, elo¬ 
quent enconiimns upon the beauties of virtuu 
and the charities of social life ; hut wo he to the 
man, clothed in tlie vestments of the Christian 
priesthood, who, fearing the frowns or courting 
the favour of his hearers, weekly yields them 
this satisfaction ! This is not the preaching 
which will save the soul,—this is not the preacli- 
ing which the apostle exein])lificd. Tim self- 
righteousness of imin must he exposed,—the 
iiakediK'ss of tin* sinner must be laid bare,—the 
utter worthlessness of human merit must be «le- 
nounced ; uml, lifting up the cross as tiie only 
ground of liope, we must proclaim the mighty 
truth, that in (’hrist alone is (.iod rt'conciliiig 
the world unto himself. 

3. To preach Christ crucifiiJtl, is to preach 
him as the only mctliuin of intercourse with 
God.—Previous to the existenct? of sin the ntost 
intimate allinnce subsisted hetween etirth and 
heaven. Like the angels, man was then pri¬ 
vileged to hold fretpicnt and familiar fellowship 
witli (loil. Uncinharrassed by tlie fears whiedt 
conscious guilt awakens, and imbued with that 
true devotional spirit which an unfalleii being 
alone can know, he went boldly, yet with rev¬ 
erence, into the presenca* of tlie Creator, and 
was welcome to the enjoyment of unrestricted 
and immediate conversi*. The moment, how¬ 
ever, that, insltiad of the friend, he became the 
enemy of Gtid, this familiarity of intercourse 
was discontinued. Without sullying his own 
holiness, and compromising the character of 
his adniiiu.stration, He could not continue to 
hold communion with sinners ; and as, by rea¬ 
son of transgression, their attitude was one of 
rebels,—as their hearts were full of uticleaii- 
ness,—as their natures were thoroughly de¬ 
based,—so no services which they might offer, 
no olrcdience which they might yield, no hom¬ 
age which they might render, could be accept¬ 
able in his sight. By sinning, they had dis¬ 
qualified themselves for approaching him. And 
seeing that on the ground of personal purity 
they could prefer no request,—that on the foot¬ 
ing of independent merit they could never a|)- 
pear in his presence, wc are sliut up to the con¬ 
clusion, that they must either worship him 
through a Mediator, or be for ever banished 
from his communion. A way, however, has 
been opened up through the rent vail of the 
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Ilt‘(J(*en)er's flesh. This way was emVjlematical* 
ly exhibited not only in the sacrificial rites 
which were formed immediately subsequent to 
the Fall, but also in the structure and institu¬ 
tions of the Mosaic dispensation. Wherefore 
did altars smoke and victims bleed, if there was 
not thereby notifled the unworthiness of the 
worshipper to approach God, and his belief in 
the necessity of approaching him by an atone¬ 
ment? Why was it that among the .Tews the 
ofliciating high priest was ordered not to <lraw 
near the mercy-seat, except with blood, if this 
arrangement did not intimate that the most High 
could hold no direct intercourse witli sinners? 
Wc have the authority of Paul for saying that 
these rites w<Te but ‘shadows of good things to 
come,’—symbolical representations of Him who 
bath 'entered into the holiest of all, not with 
the blood of others', but wdth his own blood;’ 
and by fattli in him, as the ‘ I.atnb slain from 
the foundation of the world,’ men cun alone en¬ 
ter into the presence and secure an audience of 
the eternal God. Christ is now the medium of 
acceptable worship. ‘ He ever liveth to make 
intercession for us.’ Soat<‘d at the right liand 
of the Majesty on high, he ])ermits not a sii^ 
gle suppliant to go unbefriended into his Fa¬ 
ther's presence. Olatl in his sacerdotal robes, 
and bearing in his band tiie censor of burning 
incens*’, lie advocates our cause, he represents 
our ease, and obtains for us both :iccr|)taiiee 
and success. ‘ Christ is not entered into the 
holy phu'Cs made with hands, wliich arc the 
flgurcs of the true, but into heaven itself, now 
to appear in the presence of God for us.’ But 
what gives prevalence; to this intercession of 
Jesus ? Why is it tliat ‘ Him the Fatli<;r hear- 
Cth always?’ Wiicrefore is it that with success 
complete and invariable he pleads w'ith God in 
behalf of his followers upon earth, or what plea 
does he urge, why oven a solitary request should 
not bo denied him ? He points to Calvary. 
Ho speaks of his oblation. He tells that he has 
olfered up a sacrifice for sin. He casts down 
his cross before the throne. I'he only argu¬ 
ment he employs is the presentation of his bro¬ 
ken body and shed blood ; so tliat, in point of 
fact, it may be said that it is the sacrifice which 
intercedes,—that it is the blood whioii cries to 
God on our behalf. To preach Christ crucified, 
therefore, is to preach him as the alone way of 
access into the presence of a reconciled God. 
It Is to direct the eye of faith to Him, standing 
in the midst of the throne as a Lamb that was 
sluii). It is to exhibit him as the Mediator in 
whose name we pray, and for whose sake our 
pr^^ers arc accepted. 

Why should Christ crucified be the great 
sidijiiDt of preaching ?—-As this doctrine forms 
t|pt|jnisfn and the substance of divine revelation, 
ptnust also form the burden of that message 
’’'^wiiicb as ambassadors for Christ we are com¬ 


missioned to deliver. That which it is the great 
end and aim of the gospel to disclose, must 
necessarily be the subject which the ministers 
of the gospel are appointed principally to teach. 
If in the written word there be one doctrine 
to which the Holy Spirit has attached a higher 
importance than another,—one great centra] 
truth with which ,all the rest are connected,— 
then it seems fair to argue, that in proportion 
to the prominence wdiich this truth holds in the 
sacred volume, is the prominence which should 
be assigned to it in the ministrations of tliose 
by whom this record is to be expounded and 
enforced. That which, if we may so speak, 
God has been at most pains to reveal, it is the 
duty of his servants to be at most pains to 
teach ; so that the Christian minister who either 
overlooks or gives a subordinate place in his 
preaching to the fundamental article in tlie 
Christian system, acts as unwise and criminal 
a part, as would the ambassador sent to a re¬ 
bellions province who concealed the most es¬ 
sential part of bis sovereign’s message. 

’Fhis being a conclusion, the fairness of 
wliicrh will not be disputed, wc seek, first of all, 
to ascertain what is the characteristic iloetriiic: 
of the Bible; and no one who gives it even a 
cursory perusal, will hesitate to acknowledge, 
that the words ‘ Christ crucified,’ may be taken 
as a compound and concentration of the wiiole. 
Scarcely does tin; volume open when, in lan¬ 
guage ambiguous but still significant, tiic mys¬ 
terious theme is propoundetl to a fallen world; 
and we read but a little way further, when we 
learn that ‘ linocli, the seventh from Adam, 
projihesied of Christ.’ Fur the development of 
the same truth, the old economy and the new 
were in their turn established. To it the whole 
ritual of Moses had a distinct prospective re¬ 
ference. In the magnificent picturing of the 
prophets, it is beheld as that for the delineation’ 
of which the gift of prophecy was conferred. 
And so thoroughly is it incorporated with the 
religious system which the ancient scriptures 
promulgate, that, if you keep it out of view or 
entirely remove it, you make the tj-pes of 
Moses so many inexplicable hieroglyphics,-—the 
ordinances of Moses nothing but absurd and 
sanguinary ceremonies,—you break the sweet¬ 
est strings in the lyre of David, and obliterate 
the sublimest passages in the poetry of Isaiah. 
In the days of Malachi, the vision and.the pro¬ 
phecy were sealed up; but when the twilight 
of the morning was past, and the Sun of right¬ 
eousness had liiniself arisen, the spirit of in¬ 
spiration i^ain awoke in power upon our yorld, 
and in those writings which are the fruit of its 
breathings, and which Christians recoguise as 
the authorized record of their &ith, need 1 ask— 
as if it were a matter of uncertain^ or doubt— 
whether that which* forma thdr distinguishing 
characteristic, be not the foU and frequent ex- 
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hibiiion of Jesus Qhrist and him crucified. So 
at least was it judged by the apostle, on whose 
words we are discoursing; for it is obvious that 
‘the unsearchable riches of Christ,’ the great 
truth tl>at ‘ God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself,’ formed, iu his estimation, 
the very glory and essence of the gospel; and 
therefore it constituted the favourite theme of 
all his ministrations. And how could it be 
otiiorwisc ? What promise can we unfold and 
say tlint Christ is not there ? What precept 
can we enforce, motives to the obedience of 
whicli are not derivable from t!ie atonement ? 
Take up a prophecy, read an epistle, s^dy an 
institution, either of the former or of tlie present 
dispimsation, and as well might you attempt to 
explain the phenomena Of tlie tides without re- 
fenuice to the action of the moon, as to umlcr- 
stand either the prophecy, the epistle, or tlie 
institution, without a <linct reference to Jesus 
('lirist and him crucified. Those ministers of 
tin- sanctuary, therefore, who, in their prcucldng, 
givf not the same proinitieiiee to this doctrine 
w liich it obtains in the gospel, are chargeable 
with virtually depreciating the book which they 
are appointed to ex))laiii, and oftlealing treacli- 
erously'by those souls whose salvation it is the 
business of their office to promote. What I it 
may be asked, would we have clergj’inen per- 
[letually to discourse on the suft'erings and death 
of the Redeemer, and thus exclude from the 
(lulpit all exposition and enforcement of those 
laws which relate to the every-day conduct of 
the Christian ? No, my friends, this is not our 
meaning. We simply maintain, tliat no sermon 
on the duties of morality, however powerfully 
reasoiKul, or beautifully expressed, ought to he 
heard in a Christian assembly, which has not 
reference to Christ crucified, as that whicii, in 
all its ramifications, presents the most powerful 
inducements to holiness of file. O I it is this 
alone which melts tlie obduracy of the heart, 
which purifies and elevates the affections, which 
gives a right direction to passion and ilesire, 
and which leads to the development of that 
holiness and to the discharge of those duties 
which the laws of God, as well as tlie interests 
of society, require. On this ground we contend 
for the frequent preaching of Christ crucified, 
as that which is emph^ically the preaching of 
the gospel. And just as we say that the mes¬ 
senger is blameworthy who keeps back the 
burden of his message, so do we affirm that the 
man who preaches not Christ crucified, except 
upon the morning of a communion Sabbath, is an 
unfaithful stewaid of the manifold mysteries of 
the grace of God. Ha may dwcourse eloquent¬ 
ly on present doty and on future retribution,— 
he may charm his audience by lofty delineations 
of the charaeter of God or the blessedness of 
heaven,—^with a skftftil hand he may lay bare 
the deformities of the human heart, and apply 


to it those restoratives, with which, in tlie moral 
code, he is furnished, but be is * beating the air. 
and spending his strength for nought,' if Christ 
crucified be not brougiit forward as that wliich 
gives pith to every argument, and urgency.to 
every appeal, and solemnity to every reproof. 

‘ God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ‘ I am deter¬ 
mined to know nothing among you, save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.’ This was the boast 
and the resolution of Paul; and if it be admitted 
that ministers now are under obligation to copy 
his example, then he who contrives to spend 
the precious years of his ministry ivith only in¬ 
cidental allusions to the cross—though he 
preached with the tongue of an angel on every 
text from Genesis to revelation—is u minister, 
occupying, it is true, a Christian station; but 
to a eertainty he is not a minister of Christ. 

We intended to have said much more on this 
department of our subject, but we conclude by 
reminding you tiuit our text is alike useful to 
the lieurers as to the preachers of the word,— 
tliat which an apostle determined to preach, as 
the distinguishing doctrine of the Bible, is the 
pnly doctrine to which, in all its bearings and 
relations, the members of a Christian congrega¬ 
tion should permit themselves to listen. The ex¬ 
hortation to take heed what we hear, is of trqual 
importance with the other exhortation to take 
heed how we hear; and if it bo one leading 
design of Christians in frequenting the sanc¬ 
tuary to hear the gospel fully and faithfully ex¬ 
plained, it is their duty to attend no ciiurch, 
and to sit under tiic ministrations of no pastor, 
where and by whom a prominence is not given 
to Jesus Christ and him crucified. The excuse 
will not do that we belong to this or to that par¬ 
ticular denomination, ami that therefore it would 
not look well to sec us elianging. The salvation 
of the soul is the first thing to be consulted ; and 
whatever may be your attachments or your 
prejudices, it is unquestionably your duty to 
leave the man who is ashamed of Jesus, to 
preach to empty benches or to unconverfed and 
obstinate ofienders. 

PARABLES FROM THE OKR51AN OF 
F. A. KRUMMACHER. 

THE APPLE. 

Tuere dwelt a rich man in King Heroil’s palace, wfio 
was his lord-chamberlain, and clothed himself in purjile 
and fine linen, and lived every day magnificently and 
in all pleasures. And there came from a far country a 
friend of his youUi, whom be had not seen for many 
years. And the chamberlain, to do him honour, msdu 
8 great feast, and bade all his friends. Upon the tables 
were placed many magnificent dishes in gold and silver, 
and Dumeraos costly flafpms with unguents and wines 
of every sort. And Uie rich man sat on high at table, 
and made good cheer; and on his right tond sat his 
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friend who lutd come from a for country. And they 
^nte and drank and were merry. 

Then sp^ke the finest from a far land to king Herod's 
cliaiitberlain ; “ Never, Uiroughout my own country, far 
and wide, have 1 beheld such inagniteence and splen¬ 
dour as in thy house!" And he lauded his splendour, 
and praised him as Uie most fortunate of the sons of 
men. 

Hut the rich man, the chamberlain of the king, took 
an apple from a golden vase. The apple was large 
and Imautiful, and ruddy, outwardly, as pur|de. And 
he took Uie apple, and said: " Look ; this apple re. 
dines upon gold, and its appeuraiiee is very b;-auliful." 
And he handed it to the stranger, llie friend of his 
youth. And the stranger divided the apple; and lo! 
ill its cure was a wurni. 

The stranger threw a sidelong glance at the chainlier- 
laifi. But the lunl-elmiidierlaiii cast his eyes down¬ 
wards to the eartii, and sighed. 

THE MOIININO-DKEAM. 

A cnii.n, whose name was Leopold, came down from 
his little chamiMT, one iiioriiing, weeping bitterly, so 
that the bright tears trickled over his cheeks. His 
father and his mother stept anxiously towards him: for 
they feared some great misl'urlune hail befallen tlie 
child, or that he was unwell and suffering from yiain 
in his head or limlis. And they queslUmed the ctiild, 
and said: “ Dear child, what ailelh thee? who hath 
done tlu'e harm ?” 

Then the child opened his iiunilli, and said : “ Ah ! 

1 had, a little while ago, twelve heuutiful white slieep; 
and Uiey went about me here, and licked ii.y hunil, and 
1 sat amuiigst them with a herdsman's staff. Hut now 
they are all gone; and 1 know not where they are 
lust."—And as he said Uiis. lie again began lo weep 
bitterly. 

Then tlie parents perceived the source of the rhild's 
distress, and that he had been dreaming; and tliey 
smiled to each other quietly. 

And the father said: “We may well smile, mother; 
for are not our sighs and sorrows often but the tears of 
children ? And our wishes and longings,—ore Uiey not 
much like roily's* dream ?" 

But Polly was still in tioublc about his twelve sheep. 
Tbeti tlie parents consulted witli each other as to what 
should be done, and the father arose and said : “ Polly, 

1 will go and seek thy sheep." And he went and 
bought a lamb, and brought it and placed it where the 
child saw it. Tiieti the child rejoiced greatly, and ran 
hither and thitlier about the lamb, and said: “ Yes! 
That is it I That is it! just the one 1 saw I" And he 
was very glad; hut of Uie other eleven lambs said he 
nothing, iieiUicr seemed he to miss them. 

Then the lather smiled once more, and said to the 
mother: “ In dreams and tears Uiere seems no great 
difference between grown-up folks and little Polly: why 
should Uiey luff resemble each oUier also in contented- 
iiess and satisiacUon with the least and most easily 
procured pleasures?" 

LIFE AND DEATH. 

DoacHSM was a good and much loved maiden. All j 
* The Cennaii diiuiuulive of Leopold. 


who knew her, loved her; but more than any, her 
brother Edmund, a little boy; a2d stie loved him also 
wiUi an equal affection. Suddenly Dorchen felt sick, 
and Edmund was sore grieved iHi account of her suffer¬ 
ings. But it came not into bis thoughts that she 
might die: for he had never seen a dead body, and 
knew not what death and lo die meant. 

As Dorchen lay in sore pain upon her little palh^t, 
Edmund thought how he might please her much. And 
he went into the field to gather flowers: for he knew 
she loved the flowers. 

But while he was absent Dorchen died, and they laid 
her out in her white grave-clothes. 

Then came Edmund to the little chamber where she 
lay, and he held out the flowers towards her; hut Uie 
maiden spoke not to him. And he said: “ See, Dur- 
ciieii, wliat I bring thee!" But site heard liiin not. 
Then Edmund drew nearer, and looked upon tlie iiiuid- 
€*ii, and said: “ She sleeps, I will lay the flowera 
iqion her breast where site will find tliein when she 
awakes. Then will she say, ' Tin's hath Edmiuut 
given.’ ’’ 

So spake lie softly and smilingly. Then went he to 
his mother and said: “ J have gatheri'd flowers fur 
Dorchen, such os she most loves. But she sleeps. 
Therefore 1 have laid Uieiii upon her breast, where she 
will find them when she awakes.” 

The mother wept and said: “ Yes, she sleeps ; but 
she will never woke more.” * 

Tlieii said Edmund :f “ Wlien she sleeps, why Uu-ii 
will she not awake ?” 

So spake the cliild. And his mother could not an¬ 
swer him; but coven-d her head and concealed in r 
tears. 

Then the boy wondered much, and said: “ Mother, 
why weepest thou ?” 

THE WAY. 

Abkaham, Uie father of the faithful, dwelt in the land 
of Haran, whither he had come with his father Terali, 
and with his herds, and all Uiat was his. And Terah, 
his father, having died in a good old age, Abraham 
buried him, and mourned for him, and prepared to 
choose his inheritance in the fruitful land of Haran* 
Then came the word of the Lord to Abraham, saying; 
’ Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and from thy faUier’s bouse, unto a land that 1 will 
show thee.’ 

And Abraham arose, as the Jxird had commanded 
him, and was obedient, and went forth, and knew not 
whither he was going. 

Now when he h^ travelled several days’ journey 
from Haran, there met him on the way a company of 
merchants from Haran, his own country, who were re¬ 
turning from Egypt and Arabia with camels and much 
costly merchandise. 

And they inquired at Abraliam, and said: " Where 
lies thy way ?" And Abraham answered and said: “ To 
a far country.” And they inquired furUier: “ What is 
the name of Uie country, and by what road do you 
travel to it?" And Abf^am answered and said: •• 1 
know not the name of the country; neither know I the 
road which Icadeth to it." 

f Our copy of the ‘ Pnnibeln’ (Essen: 1829- Band, ii, 
p. 246. j has tnt/itJm here. 
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Then ihe mercluiiiU lau«hiHl,nnd mocked Abraham, 
and said : ** Who then will jriiide thee, and direct tliy 
way ill the desert, tliat tlioii j.ierish not with all who are 
with thee ?” And Abraliam answered and said: “ He 
wiio liade roe go forth, will also guide me safely.’’ 

Then the luercliaiits went on their way mocking; 
and Abraham went forwanl, and arrived at tlie laud 
tif |iruniise. 

TiiE OBLIGATION AND ANTIQUITY OF THE 
MISSIONAIIY SPIKIT: 

2ln mi) tse, 

By the Uev. James Ci.vde, 

Senior Kinixter of the FirU Vniteel Sece»sion Church, 
Ham/ries. 

The missionary spirit—by whicli we mean tlic cordial 
!i|)|irobutiun of Uie great cause of spreading * the ligfit of 
the knowledge of tlie ghwy «(f God in tlie face of Jesus 
('lirisl’ in the world, and. us the fruit of this, frequent 
prayers and active endeavours in aid of the gmid cause— 
is. idessed he God, widely diiTused. This spirit, evi¬ 
dently fniiii Go<l, has descended not only upon individ¬ 
uals but upon public txaliesof religious professors,—is 
iiiihibed not only by a few inenibers of this or the other 
denomination, but by the great muss not to say the 
wliole luemlH'rs of the different sections of the visible 
church. Insteail of the Loudon Alissionary Stxhety, 
Ixtstsl upon libend principles, which has done wonders 
in the great cause of evangelising the world, which is 
Mill operating with unabiited zeal and vigour, and, we 
hop«>, will long continue to do so, its effects being 
crowned with inorc and more success ;—and the ScoUisli 
Missionary Society, which has al.so done something in 
the great and good cause, though its carei-r has been 
neithe.r so extensive nor so prosperous; instead of a so¬ 
ciety in each of the capitals of Great Uritain,—we have 
now u great many se|.>arate inilependent sixdeties, uuin- 
erons indeetl as are the differtuil deiiominatioiis of the 
(iliristian church, nay, ns are the distinct congregations 
of which these denmninations are composed. Where 
is now the religious deiximiiuition in our land which 
stands aloof from, or that feels not iiiteresteil in the 
ntissionary cause ? Where is the. congregntion which 
d(H>s not, in its aggregate capacity, come forward and 
express its readiness to aid tliat cause with heart and 
hand,—by its prayers'and its CoiilribuLiuns? 

'I'his is just ns it should lx:, and in the midst of sev¬ 
eral dark and porUuitous signs of evil, augurs well to 
the church and to our country. This .says in the 
matter that the Lord hath not ti^en away from us his 
Holy Spirit.—that he is yet, notwithstanding our multi¬ 
plied mid grievous trespasses, honouring us, and en¬ 
courages us to hope tliat he may stilt continue to honour 
us, to be the instruments in his hand of building up Zion, 
of extending the church of Christ, and making his 
name glorious in the earth. Would tliat this spirit 
were more widely diffused and more liberally imbibed! 
Would that every one, bearing the Christian name, 
were roused to holy seal,—liad so liberally imbibed the 
missionary spirit as to adopt as a just expression of his 
sentiments and conduct, the words of tlie evangelical 
prophet, addressed to the church, in the confident faith 
of Uie great and glorious things which God liad spoken 
concerning her, hi Uie latter days; ‘ Arise, shine! for 
thy light is come, and Uie glwy of the Lord is risen 
upon thee. For, betiold! the darkness shall cover the 
earth, and gross darkness tlie pec^le; but the Lord 
sliail arise upon, thee, and his glory shall be seen upon 
thee; and the Gentiles sludt come to tliy light, and 
kings (p Uie brightness of Uiy rising,' As the Lonl, 
wln^ work it is to propagate tlie gospel of bis Son, 
works by means,—by the iustruuieutaiity of human 


agency.—were the missionary spirit diffused and imbili- 
ed to a due exu-iit, this would lie a sign Uiat the iiiesseu • 
ger* of salvation would be greatly multiplied,—that tin; 
word of the Ixunl, lx>ih written and preacheii, would 
have a ‘ free course’ among the nations,—Umt tliers* 
would soon lie a great enlargement of the valley of 
vision,—that there would soon be a .slinking aiiiutig the 
dry bones in this valley,—and that the Spirit of Uic 
Lord was about to breathe upon the slain, causing them 
to live, and to slaiid up ‘an exceeding great army,’ 
collected from all the ends of the earUi. 

lint, as it is. instead of despising the day of cmiipara- 
lively sniiill i.hing.s, let us milier say : ‘'riie Lord liiiih 
done great things for us, whereof w«* are gladnml 
take courage. Imping in tlie Ixird lliut lie will inainiaiti 
wliat he hutli wn>iiglit,niid even increase the iiimilieriind 
zeal of Uinse who wisli well to the rigliteouscau.se, till 
we .shall M‘e it reign glorlousiy, and Ins gospel, in all 
its benign inthieiice, still more widely propagated. 
How much W'aste hinti has been n'cluimed by the ilif- 
lusion of the gospel of Glirist, wiUiiii these thirty or 
forty years! 

When we consider the spirit that aiiiinnles our own 
liosoiiis, ami the Ixisomsol raiillitades of fellow, chris- 
tiiiiis, iminely, a strong pniyerfnl desire that the imme 
of Ghrist may he known in all the earth, and his saving 
health aniung the iiiiiioiis, in cuimeciion with the aspect 
of Pnividence,—when we hxik at what the lAird has 
done, and at what is apparently on the wheels of provi¬ 
dence, nt this present lime,—our soiiis within ns should 
feel revived and roused, and with lM‘comiiig confidiuicc 
we. should say: • The God of heaven, he will prosper 
IIS, therefore we his servants will arise and build.’ Wc 
will not allow our zeal to ulxtle, nor sliickeii, but rather 
iiicrcasi- our efforts, for the causei is the Lunl's,—lha 
cause of that Alinighly Imrd who hath said, that * mercy 
sliall he hiiill. Unit Zion shall break forth towiird.s llic 
north, and towards the south, and towards tlie east, and 
towards the west, and fill the whole earth wiUi her 
glory.’ 

'I’lie iiiissioiiai'y spirit, vieweil in nifereiice to the 
spread of the knowledge of salvation through a divine 
Kedeeiner among men, ai’coiiipuiiied with joyous hope 
and strong desire, is no novel spirit, hut, on the contrary, 
is us old as Christianity, yea, existed and operated in 
the breasts of the truly pious under the former dispensa¬ 
tion of God's grace. We are all aware how puwerl'iiliy 
this spirit operated und displayed itself by its ehuracler- 
fslic fruits ill Uie apostolic age. In inuking his covenant 
with the patriarchs, Ahralmm, Isaac., and Jacob, the 
Lord made it not with these individuals only, nor even 
with their natural posterity exclusively, hut witii ail those 
who should he partakers of the same precious faith, 
ill whatever part of the world their lot should be cast, 
or to whatever nation or people tiiey situuid belong. 

‘ In Uiy seed,’ even in Christ, • shall all the families of 
the earth be ble8.sed.’ The prophets whom GofI raised 
up, and sent to his people under the law, did jfx'ak of 
the Messiah, of his cumiiig, of the erection of his king¬ 
dom, and of the multitude of his subjects, us including 
men of all nations, if divinely inspired men uiidrr- 
stoud aught of the mind of the Lord on this subject, as 
then revealed to them,—if the propliels und Uiose to 
wlium they delivered their mtMsage saw with any mea¬ 
sure of cleaniess the day of Christ, and the predictod 
extent of his kingdom,—tliis knowledge must have in¬ 
fused into Uiem a portinii of the missionary spirit, anil 
engaged Uiem in prayer to God that tlie gospel day 
might dawn and the sti^ows ilee away; that tlie ‘ thick 
darkness’ wiiicb covered the multitude of the people 
might be dispelled by the rising and clear riiiniiig of 
Uie Sun of righteousness. It can easily be believed, in 
the case supposed, that Uie prophets and the people 
would accompany the uttering and the hearing of the * 
prophecies C4mr.eniing Christ with strung aspirations of 
soul to God fur the coming of Messiah’s kingdom,— liir 
the bright and full display of suvuig grace which would 
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tiipii he afToriletl. Il Is pxprvssly said of Abmham that 
lie saw Christ's day afar off, and was glad,’—saw not 
only llie eternal Word made flesh, hut saw liim preachexl 
uiibi the world, and multitudes of perishing sinners 
enlightened, converted, and Saved: a heurt-reviv- 
ing sight, well-fitted to fill his )iions and benevolent 
soul with the most noble and satisfying joy ! He there¬ 
fore may be said to have been baptized into the mission¬ 
ary i^hrit, and to have Wen a partaker of that joy which 
tile feeling and expressing of it produces. Wiiat was, in 
tliis respect, true of him, may be considered also as true 
of others midowed with the gift of prophecy, ns well as 
of the truly devout in Israel to whom they didivered 
their prophecies. A ii true liclievers recognised the 
Son of God ns tlie Messinli, the ‘ Siiilnh to wlioiii the 
lathering of the people sliould W;' and tlie sight glad¬ 
dened tlieir hearts, and ujiened their mouths in prayer 
to (jod, that tile kingdom of his Son iniglit come, that 
’ the nionntain of the. l.<ord's hoiisc. miglit lie estalilished 
on tlie top of tile iiills, and all iiations flow unto it,’ and 
the name of God, as tlie God of salvation, be known in 
all the eartli. 

It is very true that nllliougii the prophets felt deeply 
inten’sled in tlie subject, tlie coming of Christ and tlie 
extent and glory of his kingdom, and. under tlie iiiflii- 
<'iice of tills feeling, ‘ senrclied wiint nr wiint manner of 
time, the Spirit of ('lirist wliicli was in tliem did sig¬ 
nify, when it testified before iiainl tlie sufferings of 
Christ, and tlie glory tiint sliould follow,’ yet their 
knowledge on titis most interesting topic was cimi[iarn- 
tivel^ limited. 'J'lie clioosingof Auralinm and his sceil, 
for Ills (H’Culiar people, passing by in holy niid rigliteoiis 
sovereignty all the oilier families of the eartli, and 
afterwards giving linmi, by tlie ministry of Moses, n 
code of laws ana institutions, which, like a high wall, 
separated them Irian the other nations nf the worlil, 
seemed tn forhid the Jews to entertain tlie hope tliat 
the honour ami happiness of being inode members tif 
the New Testament church would be grnuted to the 
Gentile niilions; and did in reality for a time obstruct 
and render imjiraclicable the [irumis<‘d and predicted 
extension of Mcssiuti's kingdom. Hut wc know that 
Uii.s liindcrance to the spr<*nd of the glorious gospel 
among the nations,'which—especially when aided by the 
iniscoiiceptions of the Jewish people—had a tendency to 
darken the cunceptioiis of Old 'I'cstanient saints in re¬ 
gard to tiiis important triilli frequently brought forward 
in the niinistratioiis nf the propliets, has long since been 
removed. Tlie former liispensatioii Imlti waxed old, 
and vanished away : having continued so long as God 
intended, and answered the purposes designed. And 
now that tile Son of God hath come,—now tiiat he hnlli 
fulfilled and set aside tlie old covenant, and brought in 
tlie new covenant wiitcli is ‘estnblislied on better pro¬ 
mises,’—now that bo hath ascendeil up on high, and 
poured forth tlie pntmised Spirit upon tlie churcli, and 
hath told us that all |iowcr in heaven and on earth hath 
been conimitteil into iiis linnds,—^a doctrine wiiicli we 
see beautifully illustrated in the events whicli liave 
taken place aud are still taking place,—-there is suiely 
afilpie scope and gtMKl reason tor clierisliiiig the mis- 
aionary spirit,—for believing, hoping, and desiring, and, 
friim faith, hope^ and desire, doieg all we can to propa- 

' ’s king- 
I looking for. 

ward to the extent and glory of Messiah’s kingdom, as 
compreiiending men of all countries, tlirough tlie me¬ 
dium of predictions and promises, and while employ^ 
in performing religions rites which were to a great 
degree restrictive in their nature, may have had ob¬ 
scure views of the ju^ extent of the gospel-church, 
and doubts about its ever reaching its predicted great- 
new, eitlier in extent or glory; and for their dark- 
nei|,iuid dmibts some apology may be ofibred: But if 
we, enjoying Uie meridian light of the gospel-day, hav. 
iiig set'll so many of the predictions aud promises re- 
g^ing Uie New Testament church already fulfilled,— 


having seen Christ riding fnrtii in tlie chariot of tlie 
gospel, and subduing to himself so many of tins world's 
inliabiiants, and incorporating them into the Christian 
churcit,—are in darkness and ih doubt, our condition is 
very unseemly and admits of no apology. Instead of 
such a frame of mind ns tliis, having, in the favourabh^ 
circumstances in which we are placed, clear views of 
the nature of Christ’s kingdom, of the deep moral ne¬ 
cessity tliere is for tile sprenil of the gospel, of the many 
advantages it curries in its train ; hikI iiaving the pleas¬ 
ing assurance that our labours shall not lie in vain, but, 
through the Spirit of the Lonl, crowned witli success; 
we should be decided in our jiidginent as to the proper 
line of conduct to be pursued; and, as the result of 
this, be fervent in our prayers, and abundant in our be¬ 
nevolent exertions. 


^octye. 

THE TRAVELLER AND THE STATUE OF 
OPPORTUNITY. 

^From Norilieote’t Fahiet.j 

True. Say, Image, by wliat Sculptor’s hainl. 

In lirealhiiig marble here you stand 'r 
Opp. By his whose art, to thousands known, 

Bills Jove and Pallas live in stone ; 

But seldom seen by mortal eyes, 

I claim tlie kindred of tlie skies ; 

By few I’m found though great my fume. 
And Oppoiitunity’s niy name. 

Trav. Say, if the cause you may reveal. 

Why thus supported on a wheel ? 

Opp, The wheel my rapid course implies ; 

Like that with constant speed itilies. 

Trav. Wings on your feet ? 

Opp. I'm prone to soar; 

Neglected I return no more. 

Trav. But why beliind deprived of hair ? 

Qpp. Escaped, that none may seize me there. 
7'rav. Your locks unbound conceal your eyes! 
Opp. Because I chiefly court disguise. 

Trav. Why coupled with that solemn fair. 

Of downcast mien aud mournful air ? 

Opp. Refentancb she (the stone replies) 

My substitute, behind me flies: 

Observe, and her you’ll ever see 
Pursue the wretch deprived of me : 

By her corrected, mortals mourn 
For what Uiey’ve done and what forborne. 
Ask me no more; for while you stay 
I vanish unperceived away! 
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THE FIRST MURDERER, AND THE FIRST 
MARTYR. 

“awake; arise!’’ Jie Irembliiip cried, 

•• Aiiel, my brother!” but no voice r<‘j)lied. 

At every rail more madly viild lie grew, 

I’uler than lie, whom late in rage he slew. 

Ill fiiglitfut sileiiec o’er the corse lie stood. 

And, chain’d in terror, wonder'd at the blood. 

“ Awake! yet oh! no voice, no smile, no brcaUi! 

0 God, support me ! O should this be death! 

How faint his visage, and how droops his heiid! 

O liod, he's gone, and i have done the deed !’’ 

The birth of a child is a common occurrence, 
and awakens but little attention ; and yet, when 
considered relatively, what a solemn interest 
does the unconscious babe acquire I Who can 
tell the evil he may do or suffer, or the good 
be may accomplish or enjoy ? We behold Eve 
becoming a mother, and giving to her new-born 
son the name of Cain,—which signifies ‘ a pos¬ 
session.’ Uow little did she imagine that this 
possession, in which she exulted, would pierce 
her heart with so many sorrows, and become 
the destroyer of the best part of her po8.sessioiis 1 
If we make any object an idol, or allow it to 
take the place of God in the heart, we may 
•expect him to make it the destroyer of our com¬ 
fort. He claims, and justly claims, our supreme 
regard, and will accept of nothing less. Eve’s 
acknowledgment of the divine hand in the birth 
of her son is a pleasing indication of her piety. 
She says, ‘ 1 have gotten me a man from the 
Lord,’ or, as some read it, ‘ I have gotten me a 
man, tAe Z.or<f,’—concluding her child to be none 
other than the promised seed, the Saviour of the 
world. If so, how griernus her disappointment, 
—instead of a saviour he became a destroyer 1 
In process of time Eve has a second son, 
who is named Abel,—a word denoting ‘ vanity,’ 
or a breath of air. This name may be view¬ 
ed as expressing an improper partiality to her 
first-born, compared with whom her second 
son seemed to her as vanity. Or it mav be 
considered as an unintentional prediction of the 
brevity of his life, and the affecting manner of 
his death. The true measure of Hie, however, is 
not thne but action ; and he lives most who does 
most, not he who stays longest upon earth. 
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He dies in full maturity who has lived to Goil 
and eternity, at whatever period and in what¬ 
ever manner he may be cut off. 

Wc see these brothers entering at length upon 
the active duties of life. Cain i.s a husbandinau, 
Abel a sliejiherd. Different, however, as were 
their occupations, they diH'ered still more in their 
disposition and character. Doth of them came 
before the Lord to worship: for they had been 
piously instructed and taught to attend upon 
religious exercises. Cain brought of the fruit 
of the ground,—a mere thank-offering, which 
might have been proper for an innocent, but 
not lor a guilty, creature. Abel brought of the 
firstlings of his flock for an expiatory sacrifice. 
For he felt himself a sinner, and knew that 
‘ without shedding of blood there was no remis¬ 
sion.’ ‘ God had respect to Abel and to his 
offering, but unto Cain and his offering he had 
not respect.’. Hut why did not Cain present a 
victim, a thing siain, as well as Abel ? Had 
not both been taught the nature and use of 
sacrifices ? Wc should fear that Cain’s neglect 
arose, not from any ignorance, but from a con¬ 
tempt of that positive appointment of heaven, 
and from a disbelief of its efficacy. 

How the Lord testified his approval of the one 
offering, and his disapproval of the other, we are not 
informed. VVhetlier by a celestial flame, consum¬ 
ing the one and leaving the other untouched ; or 
whether by a voice from heaven, declarative of 
the divine mind, we cannot tell. In after-times 
Jehovah usually expressed his approbation by 
consuming the presented victim with fire from 
heaven, and it is probable that this was the way 
in which he indicated his acceptance of Abel’s 
offering. A consciousness of the divine favour 
would impart peace and comfort to The mind 
of Abel. The rejection of Cain operated 
most unfavourably, and produced in his mind 
the very worst effects. Had he possessed the 
smallest measure of sincere regard for God, he 
would now have humbled himself at his feet, 
confessed bis sin, and implored mercy. But wc 
see nothing like penitence,—quite the reverse : 
be was wroth, very wroth, and the anger of his 
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mulip^nant mind was apparent in his gloomy 
downcast looks, for we read tiiat ‘ his counten¬ 
ance fell.’ He was (envious at his brother, nay, 
angry even with (iocl, when he had cause only 
to he angry with hituself for his disohetlience 
and unbelief. In this ineluncholy state of mind 
he returns home, where his offended (Jod con¬ 
descends to expostulate with him. ‘ Why art 
thou wroth ?' is tlie divine inquiry. What cause 
is there for this enmity against thy Maker and 
against thy brother ? He presumed no doubt he 
had cause for the feelings he indulged, yet he 
returns no answt'r. Let us ever remember that 
God is witness to all that is passing within us,— 
that there is not a malignant f«;eling or an en¬ 
vious look which can escape his observing eye; 
and what adds weight and sedetnnity to this 
consideration is,—he never forgtds what be; s<-('s, 
it is all recorded, and will be; published in the 
great day of the T.ord. ‘ 1C thou doest well,’ 
cries the voice of im.rey to Cain, ‘ shalt not 
thou be accepted ?’ If he ditl as his brother 
had done in offering up an expiatory saeriliire 
by faith, and if he believed in (Mirist, the. ])ro- 
misfui Seed, there was mercy for him as well as 
his brother. ‘ Ilut,’ adds the heavenly voice, 
* if thou doest not well,’ there is no forgiveness 
for thee,—‘ sin lieth at the door,’ unpardoiuul and 
n'ady to seize upon thee as a lion upon his 
prey. It is probable that Abel w.as near ilur- 
ing this solemn address, for the I.ord added, 
‘ Unto thee is his desire,’ he loves thee and 
wishes thoc well,—he looks up to thee as liis 
cider, and by thee he will submit to be directed, 
eo fur ns is proper. 'J'lu* proud spirit of (-ain 
was silenced, but not subdued; utnible to over- 
(•omc God, his heart nu'ditates revenge upon his 
brother. The treachery with which h»- carried 
into effect his wicked int(<ntions is roinarkahle. 

It wonid seem that under the mask of 
affection he <lrew Abel into the field w’ilh a 
pretence of talking with him, probably upon 
secular affairs,—while there, the enmity of his 
heart rose to a degree «)f fierceness not to he 
soothed, llegnrdlcss of the tears, anti «Ieaf to 
the entreaties of the innocent sufferer,—ri'ckless 
of the anguish with whieli he w'ns about to 
pierce his jiareiifs’ hearts, and forgetful of the 
searching eye of God, which was now upon 
him,—he rose up furiously against his brother, 
and w ith a stone, or with one of his implements 
of husbandry, he put him to death. (). wiint a 
fVighlful form did death assume in his first 
triumph ttver humanity ; and how tnust the 
fatal stroke have been imbittered to the sufferer 
when he thought bf fbe tiand from which it 
came I But the anguish and the sorrow soon 
pass away, and the emancipated spirit ascends 
to tlie, heavenly paradise to feel pain no more. 
Hap}^.. change, to turn from the malignant 
youn^atice of Cain and ascend in a moment 
to gaze on the benignant countenance of God, 


and holy hafipy angels! Abel was the first of 
human kind who entered heaven; and it is en¬ 
couraging to think that the first victim of death 
was a partaker of glory. Let us learn the im¬ 
portance of repressing sin in its first motions. 
Cain's hatred was murder begun, and his mur¬ 
der was hatred perfected. Therefore, ‘ let all 
bitterness and wrath be put away from us, with 
all malice.’ Let us look w'cll to the character 
of our worshij), and the ofl'erings we present 
to .Jeliovah. Wc are required to worship him, 
not only in spirit, but also in truth, according 
to his revealed will. Tlie services of mere na¬ 
tural or carnal men want the great thing a holy 
God regards, that is, a holy princijile. How 
strotigly speaks the apostle when he says, ‘ they 
that arc in tlic flesh please God ?’ Guilt 

must he removed from our persons, and defile¬ 
ment from onr offerings, by the merit and inter¬ 
cession of the Lord Jesus, before either can be 
acce])ied. The medium of divine mercy to 
Abel and to ns is the same. ‘ Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Neither 
is there salvation in any otlier, for there is no 
other name given under heaven among men 
whereby we must be saved.’ This, therefore, is 
the great eoiumandment of God to us in this 
(lay of gospel light and glory, ‘ that we should 
believe on the name of ills Son, Jesus Christ, 
and love one another.’ 


THE MtTnnF.UElt AimAlONED, CONVICTED, 
AND CONDEiMNlJ). 

O Ihc wnitli of llic Luril is a ((M'rilile thins ! 

J.ikc Ihc- Icmpcst tliiit witln-is tlin blossoms in sprinp,— 
Like (lio tliuniivr liiat hursts on tho siiniinor’s duniain,— 
It li'll on lilt- head of the luitnicide Ciiin. 

Ami, lo ! like a ilorr in tlio frittht of the cli.'is(', 

With a lire in liis heart, and a brand on his face. 

He speeds him afar lo the desert of Nod, 

A \ai;al>und sinutc by tiiu vengeance of Clod ! 

“ The first man that died,” says Bishop Hall, 
“died for his religion. Who dare measure 
Gotl’s love by outward events, wlien he sees 
wicked Cain standing over bleeding Abel— 
w liose sacrifice is first accepted, and now him¬ 
self sacrificed ? Death was denounced to man 
as a curse ; j’et, behold, it first lights upon a 
saint I How soon was it altered by that just 
hand which inflicted it ? If death had been 
evil, and life good, Cain had been slain, and 
Abel had survived. Now that it begins with him 
that God loves, * O death; where is thy sting I’” 
‘ No man,’ says Solomon, * knoweth either love 
or hatred by all that is before him,’ or by any 
thing that may befai the outward man. Abel 
is removed in mercyq and Cain is spared in 
judgment. Surely we can only know that the 
love of God is set upon us by finding that our 
love is set upon him. The stern fratricide has 
at length accomplished his malignant intentions, 
—the brother whose excellencies tormented him 
is gone and out of sight. The mournful in- 
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tellipence would soon reach the cars of his pa¬ 
rents; and O, the anguish with which it would 
pierce their licarts I In vain would they call 
Abel: his ears are deaf to the summons, and 
the tongue which had so often given eon>lbrt to 
their minds was silent in death. One son is 
irrecoverably gone, and the other would now be 
to them an object of dread and abhorrence. 
Cain, it would seem, had concealed the corpse 
witii the ho})e perhaps of escaping detection; 
but God will find him out and call him to ac¬ 
count. ‘ Where is Abel thy brotlier ?' is tlie 
startling question proposed to him. Surely 
these words, ‘Abel thy brother,’ would ring in 
his guilty ear, or be like an envetiomed sting, 
piercing Ids conscience to the quick. He seems, 
however, to have lost all feeling, and to he com¬ 
pletely ‘ hardened through the deccitfiilness of 
sin.’ He endeavours to iiido the bloody deed 
with a deliberate falsehood;—tliough he well 
knew what had become of Abel, yet, iii the ver^' 
presence and before the fuc-e of the Seareher of 
hearts, he dares to say, ‘ I know not.’ Deprav¬ 
ed, indeed, must be the man w lio can ileliberate- 
ly lie to his lellow-mau ; but unspeakably awful 
must be the eonditiou of him who cun prc'suine 
to lie unto God, and insult him to his face. 
Yet how many falsehoods ar»; uttered b< fore 
him by formalists and hypocrites, by proliuie- 
ricss and peijury ! Cain’s impious fiilstdiood is 
accompanied with an insolent interrogation;—he 
asks, ‘ Am I njy brother’s keeper?’ lie speaks 
as if he did not care what had become of him,— 
sin hud annihilated all natural afl'eetiuii,—hene(! 
instead of being ids brother’s keeper, as he 
ought to have been, he had been Ids destroyer. 
‘ W’Jiat hast thou done?’ asks the onirdseient 
Accuser; ah, what indeed I The day will eonie 
when God will put this question to all. He 
observes our actions and our words, our motives 
and our thoughts; and unto him we are all ac¬ 
countable. ‘ For we must all aiipear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ,—that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according 
to what he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad.’ Cain is silent; but it avails not,—his 
crime could not be hid. There needs no eon- 
fessiuii to substantiate his guilt. His brother’s 
blood bad already done this. Blood has a voice 
that will speak ; j-ea, that will cry from heaven 
to the ground for vengeance on 1dm who sheds 
it; and a brother's blood especially. What a 
scene will open to view at the last judgment, 
when the earth shall disclose her blood, and 
shall no more cover her slain 1 And if such 
was the cry of Abel's blood, what roust have 
been that of the blood which was shed on Cal¬ 
vary ? We should have thought that blood 
roust have called for vengeance seven-fold; and 
in one view it did so; but, in another, it speaks 
better things than the blood of Abel. The 
seotenoe passed upon the murderer is truly 


fearful. His lif<! is to be spared, but then it is 
with a curse ; and when God pronounces a nian 
enrsed it makes him so. Who knows the ex¬ 
tent and weight of a divine curse, how fur it 
reaches, how deep it pierces ?—it will spwad 
darkness and gloom over the brightest scenes, 
and blight and wither every comfort. Soj’.s 
•leliovalt, ‘ Thou art cursed from the earth.’ 
The earth, says Fuller, had been cursed to 
A<lam ; hut Cain was cursetl from the earth. 
It had been his brother's frieud, by affonling a 
kind of sanctuary for his blood which lit; liad 
pursueil ; but to him it should be an enemy,— 
not only' refusing its wonteil fruits, but even a 
place whereon to rest his foot, or in which to 
hide his guilty’ head. This fearful doom eom- 
p«‘l8 the murderer to sjieak : his daring buld- 
n<'ss, liis high-t«>ned insolence arc gone, and he 
sinks into sullen despair. His proud spirit 
cannot stoop to confess his sin or ask for mercy.' 
Insti'Uii of deploring his aggravated guilt, h«? 
eonqiluius oidy of his punishment, as if it were 
more than he deserved. Wejsce no sorrow for 
his crime, nor any desire that God might be 
rc-eoiieiletl to him. AVhat a contrast to the case 
and eoiuliiet of David I He was conscious of 
blood-guihiiiess, and had Ixam accessary to the 
death of his laithl'ul servant; but he did not at¬ 
tempt to conceal his crime,—on the crontrury, 
he ‘ acknowledged his transgression, and his sin 
was ever before liim.’ Cain, the actual mur¬ 
derer of his j)ious brotiurr, instead of eoiifessiiig 
his sill witli grief and sorrow, lirst atteiiqits to 
conceal it, and when he euiiiiot do tliis, lie aj>- 
pears to n proaeh his Judge with iiillietiiig too 
severe a fuinishineut. David's earnest desire 
w as lor mercy to his soul. Cain’s only eoneerri 
is, lest any one sliouhl avenge Abi-l’s death by 
destroying Iiis murderer. David, assured that 
lu; shoukl not ilie, was not to be satisiied with¬ 
out enjoying in his soul a consciousness of the 
divine Ibrgiveness. Cain no sooner had assur¬ 
ance that his life should be spared, tliaii he 
‘ went out from tlie presence of the Lord,’—he 
turned his buck upon God and his worship and 
his people, and cares no more about them. 
What tlic mark was which was given to guar¬ 
antee his safety while on earth we know not, 
nor would it become us to inquire. Whatever 
it was, it amounted to a safe passage through 
the world, so far as respected a punishment 
from man for his present crime. 'J’lius, as Bish¬ 
op Hall says, he that would not keep his 
brother, is cast out of the protection of God; 
he that feared not to kill his brother, fears now 
that whosoever meets him will kill bim. The 
troubled conscience projectetli fearful things, 
and sin makes even cruel men cowardly. God 
saw it was too much favour for him to die,—he 
therefore wills that which Cain wills: Cain 
would live,—it is yielded him, but for a cutse. 
How often does God hear sinners in anger ? 
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He shall live banished from God, carrying his 
hell in his bosom, and the brands of God’s ven¬ 
geance on his forehead. God rejects him—the 
earth repines at him—men abhor him. We 
should never sin, if our foresight were but as 
good as our sense,—the issue of sin would ap¬ 
pear a thousand times more horrible than the 
act is pleasant. 

HINTS TO YOUNG MEN, 
E-iPEClAl.UY MECHANICS. 

No. I. 

I WISH to say something to you, niy young 
friends, on the subject of mental improvement; 
and if these few hints shall be, in any way, use¬ 
ful in stimulating or directing your very laud¬ 
able pursuit of such improvement, my object 
will be gained. It is no way necessary, I am 
persuaded, that I should employ those artificial 
and highly wrought forms of phraseology which, 
however they may gratify a low ambition and 
tickle the fancy of the frivolous, would be 
strangely out of place in an ad<lrt‘.ss designed 
for practical utility. Consistency indeed, re¬ 
quires, on my part, the studious avoidance of 
such forms of speech, since you will find, as we 
proceed, that-to this point a.s well os to some 
others of greater importance, your attention will 
be directed, as b<;ariiig very closely on the cul¬ 
tivation of the mind. You may be surprised 
(though on the slightest reflection, your sur¬ 
prise will instantly subside) that it should be 
thought necessary or advantageous to insist, fur 
a single moment, on a fact which all so readily 
admit, that every man ha.s—as an essential part 
of his constitution— a mind. Ail know this; 
but observation and reflection will certainly 
lead to the humiliating conclusion that a very 
large proportion of our species act as though 
they knew it not. All are capable of thought, 
and this capacity is necessarily brought into 
constant exercise ; but this exercise is seldom of 
a reflecHvt character—seldom directed to mind 
as mind; and, in the great majority of instances, 
is exclusively expended on objects to which 
mind has no other natural relation than that it 
occupies a material body, whose wants are to be 
supplied, whose appetites are to be gratified; 
which, when hungry, must be fed ; when naked, 
clothed; when exposed to danger, defended 
with solicitude and care. Beyond these exi¬ 
gencies, the minds of most men seldom travel; 
and the natural, the infallible consequence is, 
that they continue much in the same state as 
though they were constitutionally insusceptible 
of any thing like improvement. 1 do not in¬ 
tend, in the most distant or indirect manner, to 
disparage those manifold arts and occupations, 
on which all, more or less, depend for the means 
of teiitooral support; or to represent it as an 
unwo^y exercise of the mentid powers to de¬ 


vise measures for securing and extending the 
comforts and conveniences of life. But when 
we remember what mind is, in its own nature, 
and especially when we remember the respon¬ 
sibility involved in our {lossession of powers 
which raise us in tbe scale of existence so im¬ 
measurably above tbe merely animal creation, 
we cannot but mourn over the too well attested 
fact, that multitudes betray no sense of such re¬ 
sponsibility, and practically limit the exercise of 
all their faculties by tbe circumstances of their 
physical constitution and condition. We are at 
no loss for the cause of this; and it is no small 
consolation that we possess a volume which, 
whilst it satisfactorily explains the phenomenon 
of man’s intellectual and moral degradation, 
supplies the only effectual means of raising the 
human mind to its primeval purity and dignity. 
This remark (if extended, as it obviously might 
be, to the additional accountability involved in 
our possession of tlie holy scriptures, and to the 
consequences resulting from our acceptance or 
rejection of the message of mercy they reveal) 
might lead me into a discussion which, however 
important, would be foreign to my immediate 
design, which is to furnish you with s^^ch hints 
as may assist you in the cultivation of your 
own minds, and this chiefly in relation to the 
present life. 

Mental cultivation consists in the acquisition 
of knowledge, and in the right application of* 
knowledge when acquired. If must be con¬ 
fessed that there are some branches of know¬ 
ledge which scarcely admit of any practical 
application whatever, and which, if measured by 
the standard of usefulness, would scarcely seem 
deserving of attention. Usefulness is, beside.s, 
a relative term. Tlie knowledge that may be 
advantageous and even essential to some, may be 
useless to others—or only so far valuable, as it en¬ 
larges their general stock of information, and fur¬ 
nishes thein with materials for speculative re¬ 
flection and social converse. He who is employ¬ 
ed in one department of labour, whether mental 
or manual, may, in addition to tbe information 
requisite for that particular department, acquire 
by reading and observation a measure of know¬ 
ledge as to other branches of intellectual or 
physical exertion that shall qualify him to speak 
of them with intelligence and interest. But he 
would certainly have a very slender claim to 
the attribute of wisdom, who should not, in tbe 
pursuit of knowledge, give a decided preference 
to what more directly bears on the profession 
he has chosen, and in the duties of which he is 
actually engaged. 

No wise man will indulge the Utopian desire 
of universal information. There must, there¬ 
fore, be selection; and such selection, if judici¬ 
ous, will always be regulated by the considera¬ 
tion of positive and practical utility. 1 must 
not, however, dismiss by a single sentence, a 
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subject so ln){)ortant; and the neglect of wliicb 
has, in innumerable instances, been followed by 
the most injurious consequences. Many young 
men—cherishing a desire of knowledge, in itself 
most laudable—have, for want of judgment on 
this point, failed of acquiring just, enlightened, 
extended, or useful views, on any subject what, 
ever. Their course of reading and reflection— 
if course it could be called—has been so much | 
influenced by caprice and chance as to take no 
definite direction, and lead to no advantageous 
result. They have taken up and perused with 
avidity whatever book or pamphlet may have 
fallen in their way. They have skimmed the 
surface of almost every subject, and have be¬ 
come proficient in none. They have acquired 
a smattering of knowledge; but they have 
learned notliing. They have become wise in 
their own conceits; but they are, on this ac¬ 
count, so much more the just objects of com¬ 
miseration. A vast number of lieterogeneous 
materials have been depoiiitcd in their minds; 
but there is no arrangement, no order, no ap¬ 
parent regard to advantage either personal or 
relative. Scraps of information are mingled 
promiscuously together, in such strange propor¬ 
tions, and in such inextricable confusion, that, 
in surveying their mental furniture, they are, or 
ought to be, at a loss what name to give to the 
motley assemblage of ideas, and still more what 
use to make of them. It would be well if they 
could at once throw the whole awa^’, and re¬ 
place the lumber bj' even a few articles of sub¬ 
stantial worth. But this is a very difficult task, 
—a task seldom, if ever, undertaken. The 
habit of chaotic conglomeration being once 
formed, the mind has* lost all sense of simplicity 
and taste; and having become so enamoured of 
confusion, can see no beauty in order, no ad¬ 
vantage in arrangement. The habit once ac¬ 
quired continues through life; anti its victims 
become, too late, sensible of their folly in having 
wasted the energies of their minds, without de¬ 
riving any advantage to themselves, or com¬ 
municating any to their fellow-men. I trust, 
n»y young friends, you will sedulously guard 
against even the incipient indulgence of a prac¬ 
tice by which many minds, once energetic and 
vigorous, have become enfeebled, paralyzed and 
useless. There is one consideration which 
should give, in your circumstances, additional 
weight to this advice. Many, if not most of 
3 'ou, have but a small portion of time to devote 
to the acquisition of knowledge; and it is con¬ 
sequently of the more importance that it should 
be most studiously economized.—I shall resume 
this subject in a subsequent paper. 

—.—A 

/d^nwM.—The worst vices springing from the worst 
rrinciplrs, the excesses of the libertine, siid the out¬ 
rages of the plunderer, usually take their rise frmn 
enrly and unsubdued idleness. ~ Parr's DUcourge on 
Ijincation. 


CHRISTIANS DISSUADED FROIil FAlNTINt! IN 
PRAYER: 

.Sermon, 

By the Rev. William Jones, 

Paitor of Mau.’€ltlry-*treet Conffrrjftiliottoi C/iurvA, Boiton, 
lAincatihire. 

I.L'KP. xviii. 1.—“ And He q>nko aimrabUt to them to tliii 

end, tliat men ou|;iit always to pray, and nut to faint." 

“ A PAKABLE is, to Compare together a simili¬ 
tude taken from natural things in order to in¬ 
struct us in s)>ii-itual things. The scope of a 
parable may be ascertained from the clear de¬ 
claration prefixed to it." This is the case in 
that wliich 1 have taken as the foundation of 
the following discourse, the tiesign of which is to 
excite to perseverance in prayer.—The general 
sentiments contained in the parable, have refer- 
etiee to the church of Ciirist in a state of dis¬ 
cipline in the present world ; and may teach us 
the following things :—Tliat the church of God 
has, in all ages, been subject to severe persecu¬ 
tions,—that her distress has often resembled an 
oppressed and an afflicted widow,—that human 
aid under such trials has generally been ineffi¬ 
cient,—that under such circumstances she has 
presented her fervent cries to heaven, and that, 
though God has sometimes delayed to interfere for 
her deliverance, this has excited her importunity 
in prayer, and made the hand of God more con¬ 
spicuous in her salvation. He has effected her 
escape from her enemies in the best time, and 
has fully avenged her. It is my intention to 
make the same improvement of it which our 
I.ord did, according to the intimation of the 
evangelist Luke. 

I. We will briefly review some of the causes 
of fainting in praj'cr. 

Prayer is the offering up of our desires to 
God, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
having, for its foundation, the promise of gra¬ 
cious acceptance, and the bestownient of mercy 
through his death, and intercession at the right 
hand of God. There may be pra^’crs without 
words, as in the case of Moses, when he crii-d 
unto the Lord on the behalf of Israel at the lied 
sea, where no words were uttered ; or there 
may be words without prayer, as in the case' of 
the Pharisee in the jiarabie. Prayer is the fol¬ 
lowing of the soul hard after God,—-taking com¬ 
placency and delight in him,—waiting for, and 
expecting his blessing according to bis word, 
ewD when the desires of the mind are unut¬ 
terable, and can only be expressed in the lan¬ 
guage of a groan. Prayer in the Christian is 
a holy state of mind, through the influence of 
which he is prepared for communion with God, 
and maintains constant intercourse with hiin. 
It results from reconciling gratae, and is the ef¬ 
fect of the Spirit of adoption upon the minds of 
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♦ hf cltildrr'n of (lod, by which they arc induced 
to tell their Fatlinr their wishes and complaints. 
\Vhen tliis ‘sj)int of grace and supplication’ 
is in lively’ exercise, they sonietiines think tliat 
nothing can draw their attention from the Be¬ 
ing whom they love, nor interrupt tlieir daily 
intercourses with him. Sonic causes of fainting 
1 have to point out to you. 

1. Undue anxiety about the present life— 
Idleness is altuge.ther incomjKiliblc with the pos- 
s(>8sion of personal religion. The ajiostlc says, 

‘ If a man will not w-ork, neither shall he c-at;’ 
and, ‘ He who provideth not for his own house 
has denied the faith, and is worse than an un¬ 
believer;' and in: who is ‘not slothful in business,' 
is to be ‘ fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’ 
W'c want Martha's tliligt'nee and Mary’s devo¬ 
tion united. But when w e ar^ ‘ not content 
with such things as wc have,’ and are always 
striving, with corroding anxiety, to obtain the 
riche.s of this world, the ardour of devotion is 
damped,—the spirit of prayer is evaporated,— 
the exercise is coldly atti'iided to,—and the lan¬ 
guor of the form intimates the absence of the 
lieart. 

'J'hcre is no better criterion by which wc can 
judge of the influence of the world over our 
hearts, than to examine the fervour and purity 
of our devotions. If the spirit of prayer is sus¬ 
tained, the mind will necessarily' maintain its 
s])iritualily, and the love of the world will be 
overcome; but, if we prefer the good tif this 
life to the pleasures of religion and the appro¬ 
bation of (iod, we shall l:uvc no delight in the 
closet, and all taste for the .sublime and holy 
iluty of prayer will be abandoned. What aw¬ 
ful instances does the word of Ciod furnish of 
the destructive efl’ects of a worldly mind 1 The 
love of the world drove Demas from the com¬ 
pany of the apostle, and the ministry of the gos- 
j)el. The poor worldlitig in the gosjtel inter¬ 
rupted the Son of God in his jireaching, to re¬ 
quest him to command his brother to divide an 
inheritance with him. This spirit procured for 
Gebazi the leprosy of Naanian,—threw the last 
nibinents of Lot into an awful shade,—ami 
brought Ananias and Sapplura to a premature 
death. When this enemy comes in, it is the 
Spirit of the Lord alone that can ‘ lift up a 
stdndard against it.’ 

2, Sometimes mental depressions w ill pro¬ 
duce a disposition to faint in prayer. 

Some Christians endure, in the present life, 
much anguish of mind, which does not arise 
cither from personal affliction, the contempt,i,of 
the ungodly, the loss of earthly comforts, ortho 
accusations of a guilty conscience; but from 
general nervous debility and disorders in tl>c 
physical system, which give rise to imaginative 
evils that never had any real existence, and 
to awful foreVvodings which are altogether delu¬ 
sive. Ueligion does not produce these, fearful 


[ apprehensions, though the ungodly say so: for 
! tile same anxieties are felt about commercial 
success, or the most trifling concerns of the fa¬ 
mily or social circle. Such fearful and timid 
minds owe much to religion; and hundreds have 
been relieved by its consolations, and supported 
and animated by its prospects, who would 
otherwise have sunk into gloomy despair. It 
would he miraculous, if depressed spirits like 
these tlid not carry their feelings, generally pre¬ 
valent, into the much more momentous con- 
ci rns of eternity ! Those arc the ‘ bruised reeds, 
and the .smoking flax,' which the Saviour w ill 
nfither break nor quench. 

Here permit me to tell you, that there are 
many ilcpressions which arise from other causes, 
which .some will attempt to trace up to that 
which I have stated above, for the sake of ob¬ 
taining comfort, fhough it be on a false ground. 
Beware of self-delu.sioii 1 Never seek comfort 
wliere tlie word of God forbids you. Its com¬ 
mands arc very imperative again.st seeking peace 
where true peace is not to be found. The fears 
of many arise from the reproaches of conscience 
in those who ‘ cr 3 ', Lord, Lord, but do not the 
will of the Fatlicr.’ Many', if they do not ‘ hold 
the truth in iiiirightcoiisness,’yet labour ‘to serve 
Goil and Mammon ;’ pretending to hold the 
world in one hand, and Christ in the other, but 
forgetting that ‘ the friendship of the world is 
enmity' against God,’ and that while they love 
tlie world supremely, they are ‘ enemies of God.’ 
No wonder that people of such divided hearts 
.should bo fearful and faint in pray'er! 

3, A false view of the unw'orthiness of their 
person.s—A right feeling of our unworthiness 
in the sight of God springs from a penitent and 
believing heart. A knowledge of the evil na¬ 
ture of sin, and the demerit connected witli it, 
must Immhlc us before God, and show' us that 
‘ our rigliteousnesses are altogetlier as an unclean 
thing.’ Good men in all ages have felt this; 
and tile spirit of real piety has led them to ex¬ 
press it on all proper occasions. Isaiaii was 
dumb when he saw the Redeemer’s glory ; he 
tliniiglit he could speak no mure in the name of 
the Lord, because he was so sinful and unvvor- 
tliy. When Job attained to a greater know¬ 
ledge of God, he ‘ abhorred himself, and repent¬ 
ed in dust and ashes.’ But should a discovery 
of our sinfulness drive us from the fountain of 
mercy ? Should the sick slight the healing 
balm of the physician ? If the conception we 
liave of our own unworthiness checks the ar¬ 
dour of prayer,—keeps us back from the throne 
of grace,—or renders us less anxious * to seek 
mercy, and find grace to help in any time of 
need,’—w’e are mistaken if we suppose that sufeh 
a state of mind is an evidence of humility; it 
rather savoura of sullen unbelief; it is a relic 
of self-righteousness; it is a lingering wish to 
I take a recompense for the gratuitous favours of 
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God. Sucli a spirit must be abandoned as dis¬ 
pleasing to Christ, and as the greatest obstacle 
to our spiritual improvement. The plan of sal¬ 
vation, and the finished work of God, go upon 
the principle, that in human nature there 
‘dwelleth no good thing;* that ‘we are not 
worthy of the least of alk his mercies and his 
truth whicii he showeth to his servants.’ 

There is a worthiness which must be attached 
io the state and character of a man before he 
can enter the kingdom of (iod. Hut this is not 
from himself; he did not originate it, neither 
can it be acquired by his own efforts. The 
Saviour promises, in the llevelatitm, that his 
servants shall ‘ walk with him in white, for they 
are worthy.’ This is a worthiness <;onn(>ete(l 
with mrphiess for a holy state of iiuniortality 
.altogether derived from the grace of the Lord 
J<'SU3 Christ. The same sentiment is taught by 
tin; apostle Paul, who expresses his gratitude 
for the benefit, ‘ giving thanks unto the Father, 
who hath made us tticet to be partakers of the 
inheritance of the saints in light.’ 

4. Christians feel diseourugcuicnt from the 
imperfections of their prayers. 

When they read, that ‘ the jirayors of the 
wicked are an abomination in the sight of the 
Lord;* and again, *I.et him ask in faith, notiiing 
wavering ; let not that man think that he shall 
receive any thing of the Lord they are so con¬ 
scious of want of ardent afiection towards 
Christ,—of frequent coldness in their devotional 
exercises,—of wanderings of mind and distrac¬ 
tions of heart,—that they become limited and 
straitened in * making their reijuests known to 
(jod,’ and subject to fear and trembling when 
they how at the footstool of the Fallier of 
mircies; and finally apprehensive that they 
never pray aright, that their supplications arc 
not regarded in heaven, and all theircries areust!- 
less 1 Hut let me ask such trembling Christians, 
By whom is the lledeemer sufficiently loved? 
Where is that servant of God to be found w ho 
never prayed with cold afl’ection, and whose 
heart was never distracted in an act of holy wor¬ 
ship ? Who ever asked according to the muni¬ 
ficent fulness of Christ, or presented his peti¬ 
tions with an unshaken faith, or an undaunted 
fear? This U the occasional state of believers, 
and not their habitual feeling, And when they 
are conscious of these things, thgy are very dif¬ 
ferent to those who are not renewed in the spirit 
of their minds. The hypocrite will not al¬ 
ways call upon God? When he has calmed 
his conscience, or removed his fear, or estab- 
iislicd his false hope, or danger has disappeared, 
he will pray no more. But the timid Chris- 
tian, though discouraged and ready to faint, 
cannot give up his dcvotipnal practice. W ith 
all his fearful forebodings, his heart is formed 
for it,'—bis soul delights in it,—he could have no 
rest in his spirit without it; and therefore he 


looks again nml again lowards the Lord ‘from 
wiiom iiis help comctli.’ 

Never let Christians forget that their God 
foresaw this weakness, and has made provision 
for it in the covenant of grace. Have they 
not the promise that the Holy Spirit sliall 
‘ help their infirmiti<‘s, and make intercession’ 
within tln.'in, according to the will of God ? 
And because of this promise, and tbe eertuinfy 
of obtaining all necessary aid wben sought, tliey 
are commanded to ‘ l)ray in the Holy Ciliost 
and to ‘ i)rny always with all prayer and sup¬ 
plication in the Spirit.’ The assistanee of the 
Divine Spirit must b(' most earnestly sought, 
and constantly dei)ende<l upon, if we wotdd ri-^e 
above the infirmities of U partially sanctified 
heart. 

5. Many are troubled because the Lord (b;- 
laj's to answer tln-ir pr.ayers. 

Delay has been (he orih-r of the Divine pro- 
e<Mlun? from tlie Ixginning. It w'as promised 
w lien sin entired our wtirld.that ‘ the S(ed of the 
woman should liruisc tin! head of the Serpent* 
who introdiua d it; and fimr thousand years 
»‘Ia[ised Ix.'fiire the jiromise was accomplished. 
Abraliain was jiroinised a son I'rom whom the 
Sei tl was to spring in whom all the families of 
tlie i'artli were to be' blessed ; and be was an 
hundred years old before tliat son was born, 
(iod promised Abrnliam that his seed slioulel 
inlierit the; land of Canaan ; ye t four hundred 
eind thirty years rolh'el on be'forei they perssessed 
it. The Lord promises great tilings, and good 
things, and he exe'reises the faith ed’ his people, 
anel teaches lliein to wait for the blessing, unel 
when it conieis it always eoinpemsates for tiio 
labours of patience'. So (Miristians should think 
and act towareis God in the fulfilment of tliose 
liroiiiise's which have; resjieet to tlieir indiviciual 
iiappine'ss. A delay is not a denial ; it is ne>t 
inteiide'el to exe'ite; despeinde-ncy, but to en¬ 
courage; the; exe'reise; of faith and patience. 
David said wlnm lie was trieil 1)3' delays, ‘ Has 
(iod forgotten to be gracious, bath he; in anger 
shut up his bowels of compassion ?’ This is 
impossible ! His love and trutli and faithful¬ 
ness will prevent it. 'J'lie Lord not only ap¬ 
points the good for his pe.()ple*, but also the time 
when tliat good shall be possessed. His poerple 
are not alwa 3 ’s jrrepared for the enje» 3 ’ment of 
what he intends to give*. ‘ The vision is alwa 3 's 
for an appointed tinr;; we must wait fur it, and 
it will conic, and w ill not finall 3 ’ tarry.’ 

The pra 3 ’ers of the godly are sometimes an- 
swerr'd in a way they little expect; and they 
sometimes talk of a deia}' wlien the blessing is 
gi\^*n, though not precisely in the form and 
manner they prescribed, when they not only 
prav’cd but dictattxJ. 

The apostle Paul had ‘ a thorn in the flesh, a 
messenger of Satan to buffet him ;’ and he ‘ be¬ 
sought the Ijord thrice.’ This was worthy of hia 
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character. But it was that the evil should be 
removed: this ought to have been left to the 
wisdom and mercy of his Lord. The apostle 
thuuglit the Lord delayed to answer his prayers, 
—but the answer was given in another way: 

* My grace is sufficient ibr thee, my strength is 
made perfect in weakness.' The endurance of 
the thorn, with additional grace to bear it, was 
more to the honour of Christ, and exhibited 
more strikingly the firmness of Christian prin¬ 
ciple than could have been done if the messen¬ 
ger of Satan had been altogether removed. 

David had been anointed king of Israel for 
many years, and became very popular with the 
people, and bad gained a great victory over the 
giant and his army, and yet he waited fur years 
before he took possession of the throne. Wicked 
men tempted him to slay his master, when he 
w'as delivered into his hand, yet he refused to 
obtain the accomplishment by any improper 
means. He waited for the Lord to give what 
he promised in his own way, and at his own 
time. His faith sometimes faltered, then he 
thought he should perish by the hand of Saul. 
But he prayed and watched, and watched and 
prayed. And those Christians who are more 
observant of the Lord's dispensations, are less 
suspicious of the Lord’s delays. 

Some pray earnestly that they may be more 
under the infiueiicc of religion, and may have 
their atfcctions drawn from the perishing things 
of time ; and they look for an answer to such 
prayer. But they expect this blessing to be im¬ 
mediately given with the continued possession of 
much worldly good,—instead of this, theproperty 
which they have long called their own, fails 
into the hands of some unprincipled men, and 
in a few days they are deprived of it,—their 
money has dropped from a bag with holes in it, 
and if not in want, they have only enough for 
the calls of the day. 7’hey have been brought, 
however, from a lalse dependence upon uncertain 
riches; and, in this state,they perceive an answ-er 
to that prayerwhich was presented to heaven that 
they might be more spiritually minded. Though 
the manner in which it was answered was con¬ 
trary to expectation, they now possess life and 
peace. The various dealings of the Lord with 
ills people in the present state of probation, all 
illustrate the same truth. 

11. What are those considerations which 
should excite believers in the Son of God to 
perseverance in prayer ? 

1. Their union to Christ.—The language of 
scripture upon this subject is very plain and 
forcible. Christ is the Vine, his people are 
the branches. He is the Head, they are the 
members of the body. He is the foundation, 
tirey are living stones upon him to grow into 
a holy temple of the Lord. He dwells in 
them as his temple. They are united in Uie 
heavenly inheritance. Believers are ' heirs of 


God, and joint heirs with Jesus Christ.’ This 
display of infinite and sovereign love to the sin¬ 
ful and unworthy children of men, should give 
them a holy boldness in the presence of God, 
and induce them to be unlimited in their re¬ 
quests, and persevering in their pleadings fur 
the bestowment of allsipiritual blessings. The 
Saviour condescends to call them * brethren.’ 
He assumed their nature that be might sympa¬ 
thise with them, and therefore he is necessarily 
touched with a feeling for their infirmities. The 
members cannot sufier without the Head par¬ 
taking in these sufliorings. He has graven them 
upon the palms of his hands, and their eternal 
interests are deeply impressed on his heart. 
The name of Jesus is indelibly written upon the 
hearts of believers. In the hour of prayer let 
them associate the offices which he sustains, and 
the relations which he bears, in their behalf, 
with all their wishes and desires; and let these 
be pleaded before the throne of mercy with 
agony of spirit, and the wrestlers will prevail 
with God. To encourage perseverance, let 
them remember, 

2. The promises of God.—The promises of 
the word of God are made to character. It has 
pleased God in his wisdom and goodness to 
form this union between character and the ac¬ 
complishment of his promises,—on the one hand 
to prevent hypocrites from deceiving themselves 
with a false hope,—and on the other, to admini¬ 
ster consolation to the minds of his people in 
moments of fear and discouragement. * The 
eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his 
ears are open to their prayers.' ‘ They that fear 
the Lord shall not want any good thing.’ * Bless¬ 
ed are they that hunger and thirst after righte¬ 
ousness, for they shall be filled.’ Though cha¬ 
racter is not the moving cause of the promises 
of grace, yet the Holy Spirit forms the charac¬ 
ters of his people that they may be prepared to 
receive the blessings which the promises con¬ 
tain, and serve God by that gracious aid which 
the promised grace imparts. ' Unto us are given 
exceeding great and precious promises, that by 
these ye might be made partakers of a divine 
nature.’ Tliese promises are the warrant of the 
righteous to offer their fervent addresses at a 
throne of grace. They are commanded to 
‘ come boldly to the throne of grace to obtain 
mercy, and find^race to help in every time of 
need.’ For, ‘ the Lord will give grace and 
glory, and no good thing will he withhold from 
them that walk uprightly.* These declarations 
are firm ground ibr faith to rest upon ; the be¬ 
liever may commit hia dearest hopes and his 
present and eternal interests to these sure words 
of God. Here he has the fullest assurance that 
nothing will be wanting, on the part of bis cove¬ 
nant God, to afibrd him every assistance in the 
trj’ing hour, patience in every affliction, resig¬ 
nation in every loss, strength to resist the enemy 
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in every temptation, courape in every danger, 
fortitude in every trial, and a complete victory 
over eveiy foe. 

Theae promises are to be the pleas or argu¬ 
ments which good men must constantly use in 
prayer. They must say, * Remember the word 
upon which thou hast caused thy servants to 
hope,’ Jacob acted upon this prindple when 
he pleaded with God for deliverance from the 
destructive hand of his brother Esau, * Thou 
saidst I will surely do thee good, and make thy 
seed as the sand of the sea which cannot be 
imnibefed for multitude.’ His plea succeeded, 
for, ‘ as a prince, he bad power with God and 
with men, and prevailctl.’ So David prayed, 
‘ Let thy mercies come also unto me, O Lord, 
even tliy salvation according to thy word, so 
shall 1 have wherewith to answer him that re- 
proacheth me: for I trust in thy word.’ And, 
on another occasion, when longing for the ap¬ 
pearance of bis God in trouble, lie said, ‘ My 
soul fainteth for thy salvation : but I hope in 
thy word.’ 

Dr Watts’s paraphrase is beautiful:— 

“Jtly dpirit raitiU to «nc thy graro. 

Thy promise bears me up ; 

And wtiilo salvation long delays, 

Thy word gup)K>rts my hope." 

3. The name of Jesus should excite impor¬ 
tunity in prayer—Through Lhrist both Jews 
and Gentiles have access to the Father by one 
Spirit. ‘ He is the way, the truth, and the life, 
and no man cometh unto the Father but by him.’ 

‘ Wherefore he is able to save them to the utter¬ 
most that come unto God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for them.’ 

‘ And all things whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, 1 will do it.’ The promises in Christ's 
name will be accomplished; for, * in him all 
the promises of God are yea and amen, to the 
glory of God.’ There must be complacency 
and delight in the name of Jesus; the heart must 
be fixed upon him, and the firmest confidence 
exercised in the infinite merit connected with 
[lis atoning sacrifice,—his obedience unto death. 

'1 be plea must be, ‘ Look upon the face of thine 
Anointed, and behold my shield.’ The prayer 
of faith brings the souls of good men, when 
wrestling with God, into close communion with 
llm Lord Jesus Christ, and their language is, 

‘ For bis sake hear us, O Lord our God, we will 
not let thee go, unless thou bless us.’ The Fa¬ 
ther is well pleased with the Son, and he takes 
delight in honouring and blessing all who ho¬ 
nour his Son and place the most unlimited confi¬ 
dence in his grace and faithfulness. 

4 . They should be encouraged from the man¬ 
ner in wbiefa the blessed God has acknowledged 
^ «^oacy of the prayers of the righteous.— 
The Lord said unto Moses, when be was about 
to pray fi»r the children of Israel, ‘ Let me 


alone, that my wrath may wax hot against 
them, that I may consume them.' What an 
honour fconferred upon a sinful man, that such 
power should be acknowledged in his pleadings, 
that the Lord himself should command bis ser¬ 
vant to ‘let him alone!’ Moses continued his 
supplications, and prevailed. When Abimelech, 
king of Gerar, took Sarah, Abraham's wife, 
God reproved him, and told him to restore the 
man’s wife, for be was a prophet, and he should 
pray for him, and he should live. So Abraham 
prayed to God, and he healed Abimelech and his 
house. The three friendtof Job had not spoken of 
the Lord what was eorrc'ct and right, therefore 
the Lord was displeased with them, and directed 
tliem to his servant Job, that he might pray for 
them, for him only would he accept. This is 
an acknowledgment that the prayers of a righte¬ 
ous man avail much with God. There is an¬ 
other instance recorded in the sacred volume 
which I cannot omit. Holy men, in former 
times, had often lieen the means of removing 
divine judgments from the .Jewish church by 
their fervent prayers,—Moses, and Samuel, and 
.Jelioshaphat, and Elijali, and Elisha. Rut the 
Lord told his servant, the prophet Ezekiel, that 
when his judgments oame upon the land, the 
famine, the pestilence, noisome beasts, and the 
sword, if Noah, Daniel, and Job were in the 
place, their own righteousness should avail for 
themselves, but not for those wicked people. 
These things are left upon record to show the 
church of God, in all ages, that God regards 
the prayers of his people; and that these are the 
means of bringing them into the enjoyment of 
all those great blessings which his love has pro¬ 
vided for them, and which are given through 
that honourable medium which glorifies God, 
and afibrds assurance to him that calls upon his 
name. 

5. And lastly, They should be induced to 
perseverance from the success which has at¬ 
tended the prayers of the servants of God.— 

‘ Elijah was a man subject to like passions as 
we are, and he prayed earnestly that it might 
not rain ; and it rained not on the earth by the 
space of three years and six months. And he 
prayed again, and the heavens gave rain, and 
the earth brought forfli her fruit.’ The word 
of God was the ibundation upon which he rested 
his prayers. He knew that it was the will of’ 
God to withhold the rain, for the punishment of 
idolatrous Ahab and bis people. And there¬ 
fore he prayed fervently according to that will. 
When the three years and a half had elapsed, 
he presented his supplications that God would 
send the refreshing and fructifying rain, that 
the earth might bring forth abundantly. The 
requests of good men are not presented to God' 
to induce him to do what is contrary to bis will, 
but to perform that which his purpose bad de¬ 
termined to be done; and his revealed will do- 
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dared the period wlien his purpose should be 
accomplished. So Jehovah the God oP Israel 
had determined'to deliver his church from Ba¬ 
bylon after seventy years’ captivity; and when 
lianicl found, by comparing the period of the 
captivity with the prophecies of Jeremiah, that 
the time was expired, he prayed earnestly that 
God would restore his people to their liberty; 
—his cry was heard in heaven, and the com¬ 
mand was given for their deliverance. The 
faithfulness of God to his promises constrained 
the prophet to plead till he prevailed. 

That memorable instance of the ofiicacy of 
prayer recorded concerning the woman of Ca¬ 
naan may not be omitted. The woman was a 
Canaonite. dwelling on the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon. The Son of God passing along these 
coasts, gave occasion of her earnest application 
to him. His fame must have reached the ears 
of this poor afflicted Gentile,—she had heard of 
those mighty works which were wrought by his 
hands. As soon as she found him, her earnest 
cries drew his attention to her deplorable con¬ 
dition ! * Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou 
Son of David P Did she speak this of herself, 
or did some one tell her of him ? She had pro¬ 
bably read the Greek scriptures : for God has 
had individuals of every nation who have 
wrought righteousness and been accepted of 
him. The Holy Spirit had taught her the true 
character of the Lord Jesus, and she cried to 
him as one fully persuaded that he w'as able to 
show her merejs and grant her request. What 
was her complaint ? ‘ Her daughter was griev¬ 
ously vexed with a devil.’ Very probably she 
had heard that he had cast out many, and hoped 
he would grant her afflicted child the same favour. 
‘ But he answered her not a word 1’ He never 
shut his ears against the cry of misery before ! 
The Lord had given to her the principle of 
’ faith, and now it must be brought into exercise 
for her own benefit, the good of the surround¬ 
ing multitude, and the glory of God. ‘ And his 
disciples came and besought him, saying. Send 
her away ; for she crieth after us.* What would 
she now think of the immediate followers of the 
Son of God ? These men ought to have known 
better,—not to have interceded against her but 
for her. But the cry of misery was still power- 
^fully working upon the compassionate heart of 
the ■ Friend of sinners I The Saviour spoke. 
Yet when he uttered his voice, it was the lan¬ 
guage of denial: * He said, I am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.’ This 
would be like a sword piercing through her 
soul I The exercise of faith may be repulsed, 
but this will only increase its energy. * Then 
she came and worshipped biro, saying, Lord, 
help me.’ First she i^ed for merest but her 
, soul wiw discouraged; yet she recovered her 
strength, and changed her plea, and mid, * Lord, 
me T This was a powedul appeal; but it 


was refused even in the language of reproach, * It 
is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast 
it to dogt/‘ This was a term applied to the Gen¬ 
tiles, because they were ceremonially and morally 
unclean. The Jews were the children of Abra¬ 
ham, of the prophets and of the covenants made 
to the fathers ; they had privileges of a peculiar 
kind ; to them were committed the oracles of 
(iod, the sacrificial rites, and the * shadows of 
good things to come.’ "nie time of their pro¬ 
bation was not past; the gospel-dispensation was 
about to be introduced among them, and in the 
midst of them the Prince, the Messiah, was 
about to finish transgression and to make an end 
of sin. The children therefore most fir.st be 
fed. This was the greatest and last trial of the 
woman’s faith ; and her penetrating mind, under 
the influence of the Spirit of God, saw the pro¬ 
priety of our Lord’s declaration, and acknow¬ 
ledged its truth most unhesitatingly, and ga- 
tiiered an argument from that which appeared 
at first sight a denial,—* Truth, Lord, yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fail from their 
Master’s table.' As though she had said, The 
provisions of thy mercy are so great and abund¬ 
ant, that thy children will be most bountifully 
fed, and a large surplus will fall from their table. 
I acknowledge myself unw'ortliy of the least of 
thy mercies ; but, as a poor Gentile dog, na¬ 
turally unholy and unclean, allow me only to 
take up the falling crumbs.” 'Fhe Saviour's 
purpose was answered by the denial, her faith 
was now confirmed and established, and He 
permitted her faith to seize the blessing, and 
He said, ‘ O woman, great is thy faith I be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt. And her daugh¬ 
ter was made whole from that very hour.’ 
Blessings received in answer to prayer ere much 
more valued than when they come in the com¬ 
mon course of providence ; but when they are 
obtained through many supplications offered at 
a throne of grace, and these presented amidst 
many obstacles and discouragements, they are 
most highly appreciated, and make the deepest 
and most lasting impression of gratitude upon 
the heart. Let the timid and fearful Christian 
take courage, and pray and never feint, * for the 
Lord will avenge his own elect, though he bear 
long with them.’ 

Let the thoughtless and the uneonv'erted re¬ 
member, that those who take no delight in the 
holy exercise of prayer, have no delight in spi¬ 
ritual things,—they savour not those things that 
be of God. To live without prayer is to live 
without God; and those who live in the neglect 
of communion with God in this wbrl4» wiU have 
no entrance into the kingdom of heaven. Faith 
in Christ is the foundation every holy exer¬ 
cise in religion; and the iwnd that receives every 
spiritnal Messing feom the fidnesa a erueified 
Redeemer^ * Believe bt the Lord Jeans Christ, 
and thou ahalt be saved.’ Amen. 
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HCSIE’S THEORY OF CAUSATION. j 

Hcms's 8peculati(»is on Cause and ElTect are contained 
in Uie third Part of the first Bo^ of his Treatise oa 
Humnii Nature; and, in a somewhat altered form, 
though pi«9ervinf['their4HiIistantiBl identity, in the four^, 
fifth, sixth, and seventli sections of his Inquiry con¬ 
cerning lite Hitman Understanding. He lias exhibited 
them with a singular want of order and coherence *, 
digressing continually into inapposite discussions, and 
perplexing bis argument witli the most neeilless repe- 
titions. Hence it is. not very easy to extract his real 
liieory in a lucid and consistent form; and, according¬ 
ly, it has been much misapprehended, even by eminent 
philosophers* The following is his own summary of 
his reasonings on tlie subject of causation. 

“To recapitulate, therefore, the reasonings of tliis 
section ; Every idea is copied from stime preceding im¬ 
pression or sentiment; and where we cannot find any 
impression, we may be certain that there is no idea. 
In all single instances of the operation of bodies or 
minds, there is notiiing that produces any impression, 
nor consequently can suggest any idea, of power or ne¬ 
cessary connexion. But when many uniform instances 
appear, and tiie same object is always followed by the 
same event, we then begin to entertain the notion of 
cause and connexion. We then feel a new sentiment 
or impression, to wit, a customary connexion in tlie 
thought or imagination between one object and its usual 
attendant; and this sentiment is the original of tliat 
idea which we seek for. For as this idea arises from 
a number of similar instances, and not from any single 
instance, it must arise from that circumstance in which 
the number of instances differ from every individual 
instance. But this customary connexion or transilioii 
of the imagination is the only circumstance in which 
they differ. In every other particular they are alike. 
The first instance which we saw of motion, communi- 
cafod by the shock of two billiarti-balls, is exactly 
similar to any instance that may at present occur to us, 
except only that we could not at first infer one event 
from the other, which we are enabled to do at present, 
after so long a course of uniform experience.”* 

We shall not enter into any lengUiened investigation 
of the theory of impressions and ideas referred to. in 
tiie first sentence of this extract. Considered as a 
classification of the mental phenomena, it is either use,* 
less, or extremely defective. If it mean no more tlian 
this, that every tlioiight and feeling is either generated 
according to the primary capacities and susceptibilitic's 
of the mind, or elto is a copy of others which have been 
thus generated, it is little more titan a useless truism. 
If it mean any tiling else, it is grossly inaccurate and 
defective. The principle laid down in the second sen¬ 
tence is uniquesUonably erroneous. In point of fact, 
*' the idea of power or necessary connexion” Is very fre- 
qitentiy “ suggested" by " single instances of the opera¬ 
tic bf bodies oc minC.** In early childhood this is 
almost Invariably the case. As soon as the powers of 
observation and memory are sifficieutly matured to 
enable m infisot to recognise an object (whether pleas- 
iiqf or painfol) which he has seen before, he never fails, 
even itfter a first experiment, to desire the mie and 
fo shitak from the other. A sin^ taste of any thing 

• Itiquiry conrcnting the Human Understanding. Sect. 7. 


sweet induces him eagerly to close his i!|M upon it a 
seooad time. Tlie pain of the firat hdl nrakes him cry 
out with fehr the next time he loses his balance. The 
error of children, indeed, is the too ready and too fre¬ 
quent belief, timt objects contiguous in time and place 
are related as cause and effect, it is onl y as experience 
grows older lliat they learn to distinguish between ac¬ 
cidental 'and invariable sequence. And though this 
disliiictiun in taught by experience, there is no doubt 
Uiat in after life tlie idea of power or causation may be 
suggested by a single sequence of phenomena.* A 
man who shuiitd fur tlie first time touch a torpedo which 
lay before biin on a table, would undoubtedly be¬ 
lieve the shock to be occasioned by the contact. The 
theory, then, which traces the idea of power or ne¬ 
cessary connexion to “ a number of similar instances” 
ill contradistinction to “ any single instance” is evident¬ 
ly erroneous. The concluding inference of this para- 
graph, whicii resolves our belief of causation into “ a 
customary connexion in the thought or imagination be¬ 
tween one object and its usual attendant,” is of course 
equally unfounded. Wc have already seen titat tills 
belief may arise on the observation of only one con- 
jiiiictiun of antecedent and consequent It cannot 
therefore originate in custom, which supposes not one, 
but many such conjunctions. 

The capital tlefect, however, of tltis theory, as ex¬ 
hibited by the author bunself, is this ;—that it leaves 
out of sight the great axiom on our intuitive belief of 
which tiie idea of causation ultimately n>sts. Tiint 
axiom is, timt in all post, prc^seiit, and future sequences 
of phenomena, similar antecedents have been, are, and 
will be followetl by similar consequents. Our convic¬ 
tion of the truth of this axiom is immediate and un¬ 
changeable ; that is, it is intuitive. Of the truth of 
this assertion any one may satisfy liiinself, by endeavour¬ 
ing to believe the contrary. He will find such a be¬ 
lief impossible. Does any one believe it possible, all 
other tilings remaining as they are, for lire to congeal 
a column of water, or the contact of ice to ignite a heap 
of gunpowder? If anyone answer, with Mr Hume, 
that these are possibilities, because they can lie con¬ 
ceived, though they cannot be credited, 1 reply that 
this reasoning will prove even mathematical demonstra¬ 
tions to be insecure. For if a man should tell me that 
tlie vertical angles formed by tlie intersection of two 
straight lines are unequal, I understand his meaning 
very clearly, though 1 know that it is demonstrably false. 

On the whole, when we consider tiie indistinct and 
disorderly manner in which Mr Hume has pro|jouialed 
his theory of causation, and (lie omissions and fallacies 
with which the theory itself is chargeable, we are 
warranted in concluding, tliat “by perplexing the re-a 
lation of cause and effect, he boldly aimed to intrmliice 
a universal scepticism, and to pour a more than Egypt¬ 
ian darkness into tiie whole region of morals, "f 


®triptur( jrojpogtapOj. 

BABYLON. 

Babylon 'tiie Golden city,’—'the Glory of Kingdoms,* 
~was situated in s plain of vast extend and bweeted, 

i Hall’s Sermon on Modern Infidelity. 

I “ 'Hie plain of Babylonia, striixly so <^od, extends from 
Pylaeon EnpbrM^ to tbe dittiiei of Aecad OV'Shoeene 
on Tigris ; and is btonded ou,the south by the mavshes of 
Lenilom. These present «i tlieir eastern side, and near 
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from north to eouIIi hj the iiohle river Enphratot, wlildi 
at tills place, accordtiii; to Strabo, was a furloiw in 
breadth, but according to Diodorus five furlongs. Over 
Uiis river was thrown, by order of Queen Nitocris, a 
bridge 60 feet wide, of massive masonry strongly com' 
pacted with iron and lead, by which the two parts of 
tlie city were connected v and the embankments on 
each side of tlie stream were lofty, and formed of Ute 
same durable materials as the walls of the city. The 
city itself fs represented by Herodotus to have been a 
perfect square, enclosed by a wall 480 stadia, or 60 
miles in circumference, 50 royal cubits thick, and ^0 
high. The houses were three or four stories in lieigiit, 
and regularly divided into streets running parallel to 
each oOier, with transverse avenues occasionally open¬ 
ing to the river. There were 50 principal streets in all, 
each 15 miles in length, and 151 feet wide. The city 
was surrounded witli a wide and deep trench, the earth 
dug out of which was formed into square bricks and 
baked in a furnace. With these, cemented together 
with heated bitumen, intermixed with reeds to bind the 
viscid mass, the sides of the trenches were lined, and of 
the same solid materials the wails, of the vast extent and 
dimensions above described, were formed. At certain 
regidar distances on tliem, watch-towers were erected; 
and they were adorned with a hundred massy gates of 
brass. 

In the centre of each of Uie two grand divisions of 
the city, a stupendous public fabric was erected. In 
one—tlie eastern division, as Rennel conjectures—stood 
the temple of Ilelus; in the other, or western division, 
in a large and strongly fortified Inclosure, intended 
doubtless, fur defence as well as for ornament, stood 
the royal palace. The temple of Delos was a square 
pile, on each side of the extent of two stadia. The 
tower erected in its centre was one stadium in breadth, 
and as much in height; which, taking tiie stadium at 
onlv 50U feet, is hitter by 20 feet than the great pyra¬ 
mid of Memphis, wliose altitude was taken by Greavea 
On tills tower, as a base, seven other lofty towers 
were erected in regular succession; and tlie whole 
was crowned, according to Diodorus, with a brasen 
statue of the god Belus, 40 feet high. The palace, 
intended also as a citadel, was erected on an area a 
mile and a half square; and was surrounded with three 
vast circular walls, which, we are Informed by Diodorus 
Sictdits, (Lib. ii.) were ornamented with animals sculp, 
tured in relief, and richly painted in natural colours 
on the bricks of which they were composed, and after¬ 
wards burnt in. This may be mentioned as the earliest 
specitmui of enameling on record. Indeed, it was 
scarcely possible for a nation, who were so well-prac¬ 
tised in Uie burning of bricks even to a vitreous hard¬ 
ness, to have been ignorant of this art; and that tliey 
could also engrave upon tliem, is evident from the 
characters sculptured upon those which have been dug 
up and brought to Europe. On the far-famed liang- 
ing gardens, and the subterranean vault, or tunnm, 
under Uie Euphrates, constructed by Semiramis, or 
Nitocris, Uiere is no necessity to dilate: as every trace 
of them, except what the idle fancy of travellers has 
surmised, has long since disappeared. But such, in its 
general ouUine, was mighty Babylon! 

Erplorert ttf if ruint, —In 1574, Rauwolf, a German 
physician, went to explore Uie ruins of Babylon; and, 
imaginiito that he iigi^found them at Pelagia, a town 
on Uie Euplirates, tiiMbiys journey above tiillah, he, 
with great confidence, points out the bridge, with its 
arches, (which could not be used in Its construction— 
the Babylouhins having been ignorant of Uie arch, 
and no traces of it being found at llillah,) the palace, 

to Tigris, somo dry land tenanted by the 2iobeid Arabs; 
and occupied by the Babylonian mounds of Ufifrin, Nlma- 
Ifib, Jerrah Sfiipli, 'Ithfibr, and MUdsiUiah, which formed 
tlio link.betvreen the territories of tho north and the eoiub, 
—the Babylonia and.. Chaldmi of tho Roman agee.”— 
AitmcorHk’$ Jie$eanJit$: P. ISl. 


and the tower of Babel, and oilter disUaguhdied.montt- 
ments of its former gta^eur. 

The next traveller Into this r^{!on, itdtli Cha saikte 
view, was Pietro De^a Valla, who, in 1616, examined 
these remains more minutely and letourety, at the place 
where eastern tcadiUon had for ages fixed them, name¬ 
ly, at and near Hlllah, and lie the district expressly 
called Babel. His account is intereaUnfif and instnic- 
tive; and he has the merit of having establiriied the 
fact of these ruins at least being a part uf the actual 
remains of the great city. 

“ In the midst of a vast and level plsdn," says this 
writer, " about a quarter of a league from the Euphra¬ 
tes, appears a heap of ruined buildings, like a huge 
mountain, the materials of which are so confounded 
together that one knows not what to niake of it. Its 
figure is square; and it rises in form of 8 tower or 
pyramid, with four fronts, which answer to the four 
quarters of the compass; but it seems longer from 
north to south Uien from east to west, and is, as far as 
I could judge by my pacing it, a large quarter of a 
league. Its situation and form correspona with that 
pyramid which Strabo calls the tower of Belus.” 

. . . “ The height of this mountain of ruins is not 
in every part equal, but exceeds the highest palace in 
Naples. It is a mis-shapen mass, wherein Uiere is no 
appearance of regularity; in some places it rises in 
sliarp points, craggy, and inaccessible, in others it is 
smooUicr and of easier ascent; there are also traces of 
torrents from the summit to the base, caused by violent 
rains.” . . . “ It is built with large and thick 
bricks, as I carefully observed, having caused excava¬ 
tions to be made in several places for that purpose; 
but they do not appear to have been burned, but dried 
in the sun, which is extremely hot in those parts. 
These sun-baked bricks, in whose substance were mix¬ 
ed bruised reeds and straw, and which were laid in clay 
mortar, compose the great mass of tlie building; but 
oUier bricks were also perceived at certain intervals— 
especially where the strongest buttresses stood—of the 
same sise, but burned in the kiln, and set in good lime 
and bitumen.” 

The next traveller to the banks of the Euphrates 
was M. Niebuhr, and from that gentleman’s acknow. 
ledged erudition, and his acuteness in examining sub¬ 
jects of Asiatic antiquity, it is to be regretted tnat be 
passed so rapidly, in his route to Bagdad, tbrougii 
those celebrated remains of Babylonian grandeur. Jt 
is well-known, however, with how many obstacles, 
from the jealous suspiciou as well as open hostility of 
tlie natives, tlie European traveller in these regions, 
wlien unattended by a proper escort, has to contend. 
Such was the case with the learned Dane, whose 
description of tlie ruins is of a very general nature, 
altiiough he confirms all that Della Vmle has related 
respecting the immense of the piles of ruin scattered 
over the wide plain of Hillah, and the continual exca¬ 
vation of the ground by the natives for the bricks of a 
foot square, vdiich formed the foundation of the walls 
and structures of ancient Babylon. These, it has been 
observed, are on the eastern side of the river; hut 
Niebuhr also mentions a stupendous fobrtc which he 
visited, about six miles below Hillah, on the western 
side, called by Uie natives Birs Nemroud. 

M. Otter, like Niebuhr, passed through tiiis country 
too hastily to make any minute and accurate personal 
observations on the remaining monuments of Assyrian 
pride; but he was informed, ths^ amidst the woods 
and ciqipioes which now envelope the site of Babylon, 
vast remBlbs of walls and edifices were to be traced; 
and he thinks it not improbable that some of these very 
woods, so abundantly dispersed over the grounds, and 
preserved from to am upon the same spot, may be 
the remains fA the eelebratra hanging niraeiis men¬ 
tioned by Diodonis and Straba ^o this it may be 
added, Uiat Hillah is at this day celebrated for Uie 
extent qud beauty of its gardens. 
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The but account of these niim that appeafed in 
print, prevlouriy to Mr lUchls narrative, itm that by 
M. Beauchamp, who, in his oflce of Vicar>wneial in 
Bullion, had frequent opportunities of visTtinn: and 
axaminin; them towards the end of last century. 
Speaking of Della Valle’s ruin, be says it could never 
have been suppoeed to be the work of human hands, 
had it not been proved to be so by the regular layers 
of bridu, burned in the dire, cemented with bitumen, 
and intermixed irith osiers. He observed, impressed 
cm most of them, the unknown characters already 
mentioned. He confirms ait that Dicxlorus reports 
conceming the sculptured animals On. the walls, and 
the paintings on the bricks, in the following remark¬ 
able passage: " This place and the Mount of Babel 
adjoining are coromcuily cmlled by the Arabs Makioube, 
that is • topsy turvy.* 1 was informed by Uie master- 
mason employed to dig for bricks, tliat the places from 
which he procured them were large thick walls, and 
sometimes spacious cdiambers. He has frequently 
found ill them earthen vessels, engraved marbles; 
and, about eight years ago a statue as large as life, 
which he threw back amongst the rubbish. On one 
wall of a chamber he found the figures of a cow, and 
of the sun and mcmn, formed of varnished bricks. 
Sometimes idols of clay are found, representing human 
figures. I femnd one brick on which was a lion (the 
■odiacal Ihm,) and on others’a half-moon in relief.” 
I'he same master-mason took him to a place, where 
the wall, built of the same fumace-bued bricks, 
appeared to have been sixty feet thick. In another 
iace he found a subterranean cmnal, which, instead of 
eing arched over, was covered with massy fiat pieces 
of sand stone, six or seven feet long, by three wide. • 
He concludes thus: “These ruins extend several 
leagues to the north of Hillah, and incontestably mark 
the situation of ancient Babylon.” 

Country hetwimt Hillah and Bagdad .—The whole 
country betwixt Bagdad and Hillah, a distance of 
48 miles, is a perfect^ flat, and, for the most part, un- 
cultivate waste, though it is evident, from the number 
of antique beds of canals by which it is traversed, and 
the immense ruins which cover its surface, that it 
mbst formerly have been well-peopled and cultivated; 
walls, mud.ramparts, and dykes, everywhere intersect 
each other, interspersed with elevated masses of friable 
scril and pottery, between which the lower grounds are 
inundated during great part of the year. For the 
accommodation of the traveller, at convenient dis¬ 
tances throughout the whole track, there have been 
erected khans, or caravanserais, and to each is attached 
a small village. About two miles above Hillah, the 
more prominent ruins commence, among which, at 
intervals, are discovered, in considerable quantities, 
burnt and unbornt bricks, and bitumen. Two vast 
mounds in particular attract attention from j^elr site, 
and these are ifituatcd on the eastern bank of the 
Euphrates. There are scarcely any remains of ruins 
visible, immediately iqiposite on the western bank; but 
there are some of a stupendous mtignitude on that side, 
about rix miles to the south-west m Hillah, which will 
be noticed hereaftrr. * 

Mound of Aiaram.—The first grand mass of ruins 
Mr Rich describes as "extending 1100 yards in 
length, and 81M) in its greatest breadth; its %ure 
nearly resembling that of a quadrant. Its height is 
irregular i but tlie most elevated part may be about 50 
or 60 feet above the levd of the plain; and it has 
been dug into for the purpeae of procuring bricks." 
Ainsworth estimates Uie square mperfieies of this area 
at 104,000 feet, and the elevation 33 feet. On this 
roouud is erecfaMl a tomb, sacred to the son of All, 
uamqd Araratn. " On the north is a valley M 550 
yards in length, the area of wliUdt is covered with 
tussocks of rank grass, and crossed by a Une o£ rains 
of very little eievaiioii." 

Second large mound,—" To this succeeds the second 


grand heap of ruins, the sliape of which Is nearly a square, 
of 700 yards leiigtli and breath. Its S. W. angle is con- 
nected with the N. W. angle of the mound of Ainram, by 
a ridge of considerable height, and nearly 100 yards in 
breadth. This is the place wliere Beawdiamp made 
his observations, and it is certainly the most interesting 
part of the ruins of Babylon; every vestige discover¬ 
able in it declares it to liave been composed of build¬ 
ings for superior to all the rest which have left traces 
in Uie easteni quarter. The bricks are of the finest 
description; and, iiotwitlistandiiig Uiis is the grand 
storeiioiise of them, and that tiie greatest supplies have 
been and are now constantly drawn from it, they appear 
still to be abundant. But the operaUoii of extracting 
the bricks has caused great confusion, and contributed 
much to Increase the difficulty of deciphering the 
original design of tliis mound: as in search of Utem the 
workmen pierce into it in every direction, hollowing out 
deep ravines and pits, and throwing up the rubbish in 
heaps on tlie surface. In some places they have bored 
into the solid mass, forming winding caverns and sab- 
terranean passages, which, from their being left with, 
out adequate support, frequently bury the workmen in 
the rubbish. In all these excavations, walls of burned 
brick laid in lime-mortar of a very good quality are 
seen; and, in addition tn the substances generally 
strewed on Uie surfaces of alt these mounds, we here 
find fragments of alabaster vessels, fine earthenware, 
marble, and great quanUUes of varnislied tile% Uie 
glasing and colouring of wliicii are surprisingly fresh. 
In a liollow near the souUieni part 1 found a sepulciirul 
urn of eartlienware, which iiad been broken in digging, 
and near it lay some human bones wliich pulverised 
with the touch. 

" To be more particular in my description of Uiis 
mound: not more than 200 yards from its northern 
extremity is a ravine, hollowed out by those who dig 
for bricks, in leiigUi near 100 yards, and 30 feet 
wide by 40 or 60 deep. On one side of it a lew yards 
of wall remain standing, Uie face of which is very 
clean and perfect, and it appears to have bt‘eii the 
front of some building. The opposite side is so con¬ 
fused a mass of rubbish, that it Uiould seem Uie ravine 
had been worked through a solid building. Under 
Uie foundations at the souUiem end an opening is 
made,.whtch discovers a subterranean pasrage, floored 
and walled with large bricks laid in bitumen, aiiii 
covered over with pieces of sand-stone a yard thick 
and several yards long, on which Uie whole pressure is 
iveii a considerable degree of obli. 
quity to the side-wafls of the passage. It is lialf-full of 
brackish water,-~.prob8bly rain water impregnated with 
nitre, in filtering through the ruins, whicli are all very 
productive of it; and the workmen say Uiat, some way 
on, it Is high enough fur a horseman to pass upright: as 
much as 1 saw of it, it was near 7 foet in height, and ita 
course to the south. This is>de8cribed by Beauctiamp, 
who most unaccountably imagines it must have been 
part of tile city wall. The superstructure over the 
passage is cemented with bitumen, other parts of the 
ravine with mortar, and Uie bricks have all writing on 
them. The northern end of the ravine appears to nave 
been crossed by an extremely Uiick wall of yellowish 
brick, cemented wiUi a brilliant white mortar, wliich 
has been broken through in hollowing it out: and a 
little to the nmlh of it 1 discovered what Beauchamp 
■aw impeifectly, and understood from the naUves to be 
an idol. 1 was told the same thing; and that it was 
(Uscovered by an old Arab in digging, but that, not 
knowing whtt to do with it, he covered it up ai^iii. 
On sending fur the old man, who pointed out tlie spot, 

1 set a nui^r of men to work, who, after a day's bard 
labour, laid iqien enough of the statue to show Uiat it 
was a Ikm of colossal diineiisioiis, standing on a pedes¬ 
tal of a cuane kind of gray granite and of rude work¬ 
manship ; in the mourn was a circular aperture into 
rhich a man might introduce hU fist.” 
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The Knt,r —Tlic next considerable mass to Uiat of 
Amram, is llie Kasr. or palace, as it is called by the 
natives, a mound of about 700 yards in length and 
breadtii. It .is thus described by Mr Rich: * It is a 
very remarkable ruin, which, Iming uncovered and in 
part detaclied from tlie rulibish, is visible from a con¬ 
siderable distance, but so surprisingly fresh in its ap¬ 
pearance tliat it was only after a minute inspection 
I was- satisfied of its being in reality a Babylonian 
remain. It consists of several walls and piers—which 
fnc;e the cardinal points—8 fet^t in thickness, in some 
places ornamented with niches, and in others strength- 
ened by pilasters and buttresses, biiiltof fine burnt brick, 
still perfectly clean and sharp, an<l laid in liine-cernent 
of such tenacity that those wiiose business it is have 
given U|> working on account of the extr(>me difli<;ulty 
of extracting them whole. The tops of these, walls are 
broken, and they have been niiicli higiier. On the 
outside they have in some places heeii cleared nearly to 
the foundations; but the internal spaces formed l>y 
them ore yet filled with rubbish, in some |iarts almost 
to Uieir summit. One part of the wall has been split 
into three parts, and overthrown ns if hy an earlli- 
quakr; some delnelied walls of the same kind, stand¬ 
ing at ditferent distances, show what remains to have 
been only a small part of the original faiiric ; indeed 
it appears (liat the passage in the ravine, tog«>lhe.r with 
the wall which crosses its upper end, were connected 
wills iL Tlierc are some hollows underneath, in wliicti 
several persons have lost tlieir lives; so that no one 
will now venture into tiiem, and tlieir entrances liave 
now become choked up willi nihbisii. Near tliisiuiii 
is a heap of rubbish, ttic sides of wiiicli are curiously 
6trt>aked by the alternation of its inattTials, the cliief 
part of wliicii, it is |>robable, was uiiburiit iirit^k, of 
which 1 found a small quantity iu tile iieiglibourhood, 
but no reeds were discoveralile in tlic intiTstices.” 
Mr .Mqswortli is of opinion that tlie Kiipiirates must 
have at one lime flowtHl between tlic Kusr and the 
Aiiiram. 

Tht Mujalibah, —The tliird and last ruin described 
in tills eastern division, is that of Della Valle. Mr 
Rich s(>eiiis rather disinclined to adopt tlie opinion of 
its BCtnally being tiie remains of the lower of Belus. 

A mile to the north of the Kasr. or full 6 miles dis¬ 
tant from liilluh. and 950 yards from the river-biiiik, 
is tile last mill of this series, wliich has been described 
by Pietro Delia V'alle, who determines it to have 
been the towc-r of Belus, an opinion adopted by 
Kennel. The natives cull it Mukallibe, or, acconling 
to the vulgar Anih pruiiunciatioii of these parts, Mii- 
.ielilu', iiieaiiing, • the overturned they sometimes 
also apply this term to the mounds of the Kasr. It is 
of an oblong shape, irregular in its height, and in the 
meusumneiit of its sitms, which face tlie cardinal 
points; the northern side being 200 yards in lengtli, 
the soutliern 219, (he eastern 182, and the western 
136; tlie elevation of the S. E. or highest angle l4l 
feeU The western lace, which is the mast elevated, is 
tlie most interesting, on account of tlie appearniice of 
building it prestuits. Near tlie sniiiiiiil of it appears a 
low wall, w-itli iiiterriiplions, built of unbunit bricks 
mixed up with cliom>ed straw or reeds, and cemented 
with clay mortar of great thickness, having between 
every layer a layer oi reeds: and on the north side are 
also some vestiges of a similar coiislructioii. The S. 

• “The Mujalibnli has ber-n read ns if ii wore Mukullib, 
from Killmh, ‘ the overturned, or ovcrtlirowii,’ whereas 
a inticb nearer aflVnity exists to Mujalibnh, plural of Jalih, 
a slave or eantive, ‘the House of the Captives,’ and not 
improbably tlie residence of the Israelites wtio remained in 
Bubvton. ‘This vorsioii is favoured by tho name of Ilarxit 
iiiid Marfit, given to the muand by the natives, from a tra¬ 
dition, that mar tho foot of tho ruin there is an invisible 
iii^tSbere D’Herbelot relates that the rebellious people are 
with tlieir heels upwards iinlil the day of judgment.” 
-*iiHMH'or/A's Reitarcktt. P. 169. 


W. angle is cjowncd by something like a turret or 
lanlhoni; the otiier angles are in a less perfect state, 
but may originally have been ornamented in a similar 
manner. The western face is lowest and easiest of 
ascent; the northern, the most difficult. AH arc wont 
into furrows by the weather; and in some places, 
where several channels of rain have uniU^d together, 
these furrows are of great depth, and penetrate a con¬ 
siderable way into the mound. The summit is covered 
with heaps of rubbish, in digging into some of which, 
layers of brok«>ii burned bricK, cemented with mortar, 
are discovered ; and whole bricks, with inscriptions on 
them, are here and there found. The whole is covered 
with iniiiimeralile fragments of pottery, brick, bitumen, 
pebliles, vitrified brick or scoria, and even sliells, bits 
of glass, and mother of pearl.” 

Ruins on ike western side of Hie rzeey.—Mr Ricll, 
having now finished his observations on the ruins of 
liie east bank of the Euphrates, enters upon the exam¬ 
ination of what, on the opposite west bank, have been 
by some travellers supposed (and tlieir suppositions 
have been adopted liy Major Rennel) to be tlie re¬ 
mains of tliis great city. Tliose, however, wliicli Mr 
Ricll describes, are of the most trifling kind, scarcely 
exceeding lUO yards in extent, and consisting of two 
or three iiisigiiificant mounds of earth, overgrown with 
rank grass. The country too being marshy, he doubts 
tlip possibility of there having been any buildings of 
any inngniliide ever erected in that spot, tnuch less, 
buildings of the astonishing dimensions of those de¬ 
scribed by the classical writers of antiquity. Sir R. 
K. I'orter, however, discovered some extensive ruins in 
this ipmrler. 

The Birs Nemroud.—“ But, although there arc no 
ruins in the immediate vicinity of the river, hy far the 
most stupendous and surprising mass of all the remains 
of Babylon is situated in this desert, about G miles to 
the S. W. of Hillali. It is called by the Arabs Birs 
N'eiiin)ud;t by the Jew.s. Nebuchadnezzar’s Prison ; 
and has been described bolli by I’i^re Plinanuel, and 
by Niebuhr, tlie latter of whom was prevented from in¬ 
specting it <‘.loseIy by fear of the Arabs, but 1 believe 
it lias not l>ecn noticed by any other traveller. Ren¬ 
nel, on the authority of D’Anville, admits Pire 
Pliiiaiuiei’s ruin into the limits of Babylon, but excludes 
Niebuhr’s, which he says cannot he supposed to have 
been less than 2 or 3 miles from the S. W. angle of the 
city. No one who had not actually examined the spot 
could ever imagine them, in fact, to be one and the 
same ruin. The Birs Nemroud is a mound of an ob¬ 
long figure, the total circumference of'which is 762 
yards. At tlie easteni side it is cloven by a deep fur¬ 
row, and is not more than 50 or 60 feet high; but at 
the western it rises in a conical figure to ttie elevation 
of 198 feet, and on its summit is a solid pile of brick, 
37 feel high by 28 in breadth, diminishing in thickness 
to the tdp, which is broken and irregular, and rent by 
a large fissure extending through a Uiird of its height. 
It is p^forated by small square holes disposed in rhom¬ 
boids. The fine burnt bricks of which it is built have 
inscriptions on them ; and so admirable is the cement, 
which appears to be limc-mortar, that, tliough the lay¬ 
ers so close together that it is difficult to discern 
wliat substance is between tlicm, it is nearly impossible 
to extract one of the bricks wliole. The oUier parts 
of the summit of tills hill are occupied by immense 
fragments of brick-work of no determinate figure, 
tumliied togetiier and converted into solid vitrified 

t Birs, as applied to this q^iound or ruin, cannot be sa¬ 
tisfactorily explained either as an Arabic, Hebrew, or 
Chaldaic derivative. “This Birs Nimrfid,” says Mr 
Ainsworth, “has been generally lookotl upon ns the rem¬ 
nant of the great pile of Babel, but from what has been 
detailed, it will appear much more probably to have be¬ 
longed to the city of Birs, Bursif, and Borsippa; which 
was perhaps one of the quarten of tba Babylon of Hero¬ 
dotus.” , 
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innases, as if they had undergone the action of Uie 
fiercest fire, or been blown up with gunpowder, the 
layers of tile bricks perfectly discernible,—a curious 
fact, and bne for which I am utterly iiica[>able 6f ac< 
couu:ing. These, incredible as it may seem, are ac¬ 
tually the mins spoken of by PcVe Emanuel, who takes 
no sort of notice of the prodigious mound on which 
they are elevated. Round the Birs are traces of ruins 
to a considerable extent. To the north is the canal 
which sup))lies Mesjid Alt with w'ater, which was dug 
at the expense of the Nuwaub Shiijahed Duulah. and 
wiled after his country Hindia. We are iufonned that, 
from the summit of the Birs, in a clear morning, the 
gilt dome of Mesjid Ali might be seen. 

Uahytonian Bricks. —The most ancient method of 
writing was on stone nr bnick. In countries destittite 
of stone, like Chnldasa, an artificial substance, clay, 
intermixed with reeds and indurated by fire, was made 
use of for that purpose. Of this suiistniice, funned 
into square masses, covered with my.stic characters,— 
I* t-TTst wXiv^Du —‘ of burnt bricks’—the walls and pa¬ 
laces of Babylon were, for the most part, cniistructe.il; 
and we hove seen in the accounts of lrav<dlers who 
have visited these ruins, examined the bricks, and ob¬ 
served those reeds inlermiugled with their sul>staiice, 
how durable, through a vast succession of ages, those 
bricks, witli their inscribed cliamcters, liave reiiiaincd. 
Their real meaning, or that of the Per.seoolitnn artow- 
headed ol>eliscal cliaracters, and the still more compli¬ 
cated hieroglyphics of Egypt, however partially <le- 
ciphered by the lalmurs of the learned, will now, per- 
iiaps, never be discovered by the utmost iiigeiiuiiy of 
man. 

Of the bitumen with which these Baiiylonian bricks 
were cemented together—which was, and .still is, 
plentifully produced in the iieighboiirhood.of Babylon, 
especially at flit, the Is of Herodotus, in N. hit. :}H° 
4.3’, E. long. 42*’ 27', and at Nefata, 10 miles below 
Hit, on the left bank—it may be jiroper to remark, 
that it binds stronger than mortar; and in time be¬ 
comes harder than the hrit^k itself. It, was also im¬ 
penetrable to water, as to the early desc<‘n<lants of 
Noah was well-known, foe both the <iulsi<le and the 
inside of the ark was inciusted with it, G» n. vi. 14. 
It may be proiier to add here, that the bitumen, to 
deprive it of its brittleness and render it capable of 
Ireiiig applied to tlie brick, must be boiled with a 
Certain proportion of oil, and that it retains its tena¬ 
city longest in a humid situation. Mr Rich informs 
us, that it is “at present principally used for caulk¬ 
ing boats, coating cisterns, bfiths, and oilier places 
that usually come in contact with water. 1 lie frag¬ 
ments of it scattered over the ruins of Babylon arc 
black, shining, and brittle, somewhat resembling pit- 
coal in substance and appearance.” It will not be for¬ 
gotten, that the custom, above alluded to, yf mixing 
straw or reeds with bricks baked iii tlie sun, in order to 
bind them closer, and to make tliem more firm and 
compact, was also used in F^gypt, as may be*.iuferred 
from Exodus, v. 7, where Pharaoh commands the task¬ 
masters of the oppressed Israelites * not to give them 
straw to make bricks,’ in order to multiply their vexa¬ 
tions and increase their toil. 

Speaking of the Babylonian bricks and their variety, 
in respect of si«e, colour, and hardness, Mr Rich 
informs us, Uiat *' tlie general size of the kiln-burnt 
brick is 13 inches square, by 3 thick : there are some 
of half these dimensions; and a few of different shapes 
fur particular purposes, such as rounding comers, &c. 
They are of several diffeagnt colours; white, approach- 
ing more or less to a yellowish cast, like our Stour¬ 
bridge or fire brick, which is the finest sort; red, like 
our ordinary brick, which is Uie cuarsest sort; aiid 
auBiC which have a blackisii cast wd are very hard, 
lire sun-dried brick is considerably larger than that 
liaked in the kiln; and in general looks like a tliick 
einiusy clod of ei^i, in which are seen small broken 


reeds, or chopped straw, used for tlie obvious pii^<)«.e 
of binding tiiem. In like manner the Hal roofs of the 
houses at Bagdad are i-ovcred with a comimsitioii of 
earth and morinr mixed up with chopped straw. At 
the Birs Nemmiid I found some fire-burnt bricks which 
appeared to have had the same materials in their com¬ 
position. The best sun-ilried bricks I ever saw are 
titose which compose the ruin called Akerkouf near 
Bagdad.” • 

Surrount/tnff Country .— Babylonia is described by 
HenNlotus as fiat mid low, the major part of the land 
producing prodigious cnips of corn, millet, and sesa- 
nium. But wood or timlier seems not to have heen 
nbuiidaut. or even prcxiurable. of any size, ns appears 
from the statements of ancient writers, wlio agree that 
palm-trees (of the date kind) were used for the con¬ 
struction of the platform of the bridge .said to have 
Iweii thrown ni'ross the Euphriues l»y Nitocris. Hero¬ 
dotus adds, tiiBt very little mill fulls in this cuimtry. 
and that the lands are almost entirely fertilizetl, and 
the fruits of the earth nourished, by ineaiis of the river, 
whose waters are raised and dispersed over the fields 
by liydniulic-engiiies. Neither the vine, fig, nor olive 
thrive ill tills soil; hut the palm is common. Of all 
tiic curiosities of this country, the lioats used on the 
river njipenr to have cliiefly attracted the ntteiiiion of 
Herodotus. He describes tlK‘m as of a circular form, 
the outside made of skins, and Uie interior of willows 
and reeds. Tliey were constructed in tiie upper parts 
of Anneiiin; and, being laden with articles of trade 
mid asses, lliey iloated iluwii the stream to Babylon, 
where, on their arrival, the mercliaiits dls|H)sed of liie 
cargo, niid also of the inaleriuls of wbicli the bouts 
were made,'except the skins; these they put upon 
nsse.s, and returned iiui-tliwards by land, as the .strength 
and rapidity of the slrenm prevented them going liuek 
in the same tnatiiier (liey came. It is curious to observe, 
notwitlistniiding the lapse of ages, how some local cus. 
toms and usages coiiliiiiic in practice. The circular 
boats, ulioiit 111 feet in diameter, made of reeils, and in 
form of a sliield, which attracted tlie notice of Herodo¬ 
tus, and wliicb, in lii.s time, were used on the river lie- 
tween Babylon and Armenia, differ hardly at all from 
lliose in use at the present day ; which perfectly agree 
with the description given by that venerable liisluriun. 
Another curious mettiod of navigation exists in these 
times, which is noticed ns early us the time of Xeno¬ 
phon. Merchatil.s in Anneiiia, when embarking on tliu 
'J'igris.coliect a great iiiiiiiberorgoat-skin.s, which, hav- 
ing intlatcd, they fasten togetiier, forming a kind of 
square rnfi; the.se are from fitly to a iiuiidred in number; 
over them are placed mats, tlirii the merchandize, and 
upon the top ol all, the uwiiits and passcuigers. It is 
then set adrift, and, ilouting down the stream, occa¬ 
sionally strikes against islands and shallow parts of 
the river, the liottom of which, being of a soft nature, 
seldom destroys the skins. 

The flowing of the tide at Koma is a singular, sight. 

It prevails against the stream of the Eiiplirutes, but 
fiuds the current of the Tigris too |>nwertul; aiitl, as 
you stand at tlie. confluence of the two rivers, you see 
the flood-tide flowing up the Euphrates on the one 
hand, and forced liack liy the strength of the 'Tigris 
on the other, forming, bv this contrary direction of two 
currents, a violent edtly between them. ' 'Tiie tides of 
the Persian gulf are sensibly felt in the Euphrates 20 
miles above Konm, or 140 miles from the muutli of the 
river. 'The iiiiindatioiis of tlie river at Hillah do nut 
tend to fertilize tlie land; the cultivation is carried on 
entirely by irrigation, the water being tlirowii up into 
a trough by means of a very simple machine construct¬ 
ed on the edge of the bank, and easily worked by one 
man ; thence it is conducted Uirough narrow channels 
to any part of the fields. The perpendicular mud pil¬ 
lars upon which the cross-bar rests about 8 feet in 
diameter; and tlie basket that takes up the water is of 
an oval form, 3 feet loog by 16 or 13 inches bruuJ, 
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made of iwds, and covoroil with bitiimpii. On ac¬ 
count of the decayed atate of the water •courses, culti¬ 
vation is confined to the banks of tlie river, and the few 
canals that admit the water at Ute annual increase of 
the river: thiMtlmt country, which hat been considered 
the Holiest in the world, has more the appearance of a 
desert, than of lands that had formerly yielded four- 
liundred-fold to the industry of the husbandman. 
" F'iocKs,” says Mr Ainsworth, " (lasture in meadows 
of the coarse grasses (sedges and cyperacew),—the 
Arab’s dusky encampments ans met with here and tliere, 
—but except on Euphrates banks, tliere are few re¬ 
mains of the date groves, the vineyards, and the gar¬ 
dens, which adorned the same land in the days of Ar- 
taxerxes; and still less of the population and lalaiur 
which must have made a garden of such a soil, in tlie 
times of Nebuchadnesiar.” 

It is worthy of remark, ttiat after leaving Koma, 
which is sitiiahtd 40 miles above Bussora. at the con¬ 
fluence of the Euphrates and Tigris, no date-trees 
are to be seen on the banks of the latter river; and 
that tlie sides of the former are lined witli tiie.in up to 
Babylon, and even a very considerable distance above 
it. The daUi-fruit to the present day constitutes so 
essential a {lart of the food of the inhahitants, that it 
may, wiliiout any impropriety of eittier language or 
ideas, be esteemed the bread of the people; and from 
it also a fermented liquor is made. It is well-known 
that the ancients were not very delicate with regard to 
the flavour of their'wines, and that any fermented li¬ 
quor passed under that denomination. 'I'lie Babyio- 
iiiaiiB, however, might have possessed tiie art of ex¬ 
tracting the sap, and making a iiqiior of (t, or a wine, 
as Herodotus would have called it, hy fermentation,— 
an art which Uie Arabs of the present day are unac¬ 
quainted with. 

Hillnh, which is in N, lab 32° 28' (Niehulir), or 32° 
25' (Kinneir), is a goml-sised town, cuiilainiiig from ten 
to twelve thousand inliabiUiiits, witli the Euphrates 
flowing through the midst of it at tlie rate of four knots 
an hour, by aunost 4^ feet iii deptli. The two divisions 
of tlie place communicate by means of a bridge of bouts 
of a very rude construction, connected witli each other 
hy a couple of large iron chains, and platforms of date- 
trees, mats, and mud. A great number of date-trees 
are interspersed amongst tlie buildings, whicli, at a dis- 
tniice, give it tile appearance of a large town situated 
in the midst of a grove, 'i'lic road to it from Bagdad 
is good; and the surrounding country, as far as tlie eye 
can reach, perfectly flat, intersected with canals, wliicli 
had been cut furiuerly across tlie Jeacra from the 
7'igris to the Euphrates, but at present tliey can only 
bt' traced by Uieir decayed banks. 

The climate of tliis country iias been considered par¬ 
ticularly clear, fine, and healtliy, though extnuuely 
hot, from ApHl to October; and liie water of the Eu- 
plirates is held in almost as liigh esUmation at the pre¬ 
sent day by the Arabs, as tliut Uie Choaspes (tlie 
modern Karoon) was regarded by the imperial lords of 
Ecbatana in ancient times. 

Fulfilment of Frophecy .—Sucti is a pretty minute ac¬ 
count of the ruins, and the present appearance, of this 
oiice-fninous city. The reader will now be prepared 
to appreciate the truth and force of the following re¬ 
marks. bv Dr Nelson of America, on the subject of Uie 
exact fuwmeiit of Scripture prophecy, in the case of 
Babylon and Uie vicinity. 

1. Says our author: '* It was very unlikely that this 
particalar kind of desolation should happen to any city. 
We should never coi^ectute concerning London or 
Paris (were these ciUes to come to ruin) that they 
would be deserted by man, while lofty ^aces and 
stately dwellings were there inviUng the houseless 
wanderer under their friendly shelter. Centuries roil¬ 
ed by after these threatening were written. Babylon 
seeeived another and another overUirow. Still Uiese 
idid not unpeople her streets. After a time history in¬ 


forms ns, Seleucia and Ctesiplion were built. Tbe 
luxurious and sensual nobles of Babylon must follow 
Uieir monarch and his court. They left their palaces, 
utd their splendid abodes were deserted in a singular 
and unexampled manner. Ttie servants and depend¬ 
ants of Uiese wealthy sons of revelry and autliority fol¬ 
lowed their lords to gate at or participate in their feast¬ 
ing. Those who lived by selling Uieir merchandise to 
the opulent, followed; and streets were singularly abaii- 
doiied to unbroken silence. 

“ 2. Must it follow of course that ferocious beasts 
shall inhabit dwellings more splendid in tome respects 
than we have ever seen f By no means. This was 
not Uie natural result; for still enough of the indigent 
remained to rule the brutal creaUoii, that have not rea¬ 
son W Uieir guide. But watch the progress of events. 
The Lord hath spoken and simll he fail to make it 
good ? After a time, a more despotic potentate craves 
a mtarc splendid hunting ground. He repairs the wall 
of the aiieieiit city, aniTiuakes it the area of his cliase. 
Their houses are then full of doleful creatures; owls 
dwell Uiere, and dragons in Uieir pleasant palaces. 

“ 3. But it is not to be expected tiiat these houses 
could stand always, and they did not It was not to 
be expected Uiat Babylon could always conUiiue the 
himtiiig ground of a king, and it did nut Babylon had 
stood on a fertile and extensive plain. Will nut the 
sinqiherd drive his flock wherever vegetation springs to 
sustain them, if man’s dominion dues nut forbid hinii* 
Assuredly he will, if God has not said nay. But when 
the towering edifice of brick had fallen in, the under 
cellars and vaults afi'orded such dens and lairs, for 
tigers, wolves, lions, and hyenas, Uiat travellers inform 
us, it was too iiasardous for Uie approach of a shepherd 
and his flock. 

“ 4. But Uie Arabians move in bands *, they deligiit 
to wield the javelin; Uiey tremble nut at Uie lion's 
growl. 'I'he Arab will surely pitch hit tent there, as 
he traverses the deserts of the eastern continent. And 
he would iiave done so in defiance of Uie most ferocious 
wild beasts; but under the extended and unparalleled 
rubbish of that spot, denounced of heaven, were con¬ 
cealed scorpions, serpents, and reptiles, so numerous, 
and of fangs so envenomed and deadly, that no one 
could close his eyes in safety under the shelter of his 
friendly tent 

“ 5. But time will obliterate Uieae dens and hiding- 
places ; these heaps will dissolve, and this rubbish will 
decay. Babylon was in the midst of a rich plain that 
could not wash like the hills of Palestine into nudity 
and iiarreniiess. Will it not be rapeopled ? Who will 
venture to say, it sliall not be inhabited from generaUmi 
to generation? Answer, God. He said sol and it 
never has. No one lives near there. 

" 6. But the Bible goes on to say, that it should be 
iiiliabited by the bittern, a water fowl; nay, Ute book 
declares tliat it should become a pool of water. When 
did Uiis happen ? Answer, In comparaUveiy modem 
times. *Some singularly spontaneous obstrucUon uf the 
Euplirates caused its overflowing, and travellers tell 
os Uiat two-thirds or more of Babylon is now * pools of 
water for the bittera to cry in I"* 
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LKTTEUS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRIS¬ 
TIAN MISSIONS. 

• LETTER 1. 

FIRST raiNCIPLEB. 

IMy Dear Friend, 

* There is nothing new under 
the sun,’ and happily there is nothing of novelty 
in that spirit of Christian enterprise which 
marks the day on which our lot is fallen. It 
is coeval with Christianity itself,—it i$ Chris¬ 
tianity in action,—the imbodied, practical mani- 
* festation of its power over the naturally secular 
and selfish principles of our corrupt nature. O 
that this power were more deeply felt, more 
vividly exhibited, by those who bear the worthy 
name of Him who was himself the personification 
of all that, in spirit and conduct, is essential or 
accessary to missionary zeal! 1 have been 

thinking of a very impressive exemplification of 
this zeal, furnished by the great apostle of the 
Gentiles. In the introductory part of his letter 
to his Christian brethren at Rome, be informs 
them that he had long cherished the desire and 
repeatedly fornted the design of visiting that 
city. This would not have been thought 
strange by any of his contemporaries, however 
ignorant these might be of his sentiments and 
spirit. Rome was, at that time, the mistress of 
the nations,—the metropolis of the world,—dis¬ 
tinguished alike by the magnificence of jts edi¬ 
fices and the splendour of its institutions. Art 
had done its utmost to beautify and embellish 
the city of the Cassars; and science and philo¬ 
sophy bad combined to raise ks citizens to a 
kind of intellectual supremacy corresponding to 
that martial superiority which their arms bad 
secured over the other nations of the earth. 
To a man of intell^ence and taste-^-and such 
Paul unquestionably wfiy^—a visit to Rome could 
not but appear to be, <m these accounts, a very 
laudable and becoming object of desire. As a 
native of TViriiis too, he was, by bitrRi, a free¬ 
man, imd this ciroiimstance m%ht be naturally 
supposed to give a peculiar interest, in his min^ 
to every thing pertaining to the Imperial city. 
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It was not, however, by such considerations that 
his mind was influenced. Motives of a far 
higher order than a wish to gratify a feeling of 
curiosity, however laudable or praise-wortiiy, or 
to seek for scenes and subjects of literary or 
scientific admiration, dictated the solicitude 
which he thus expressed. It was not to look on 
the varibd monuments of genius by which the 
city was adorned,—nor to listen to the eloquence 
that awed her senate and electrified her popu¬ 
lace,—nor to gaze on the sumptuous palaces 
and splendid array of her then arbitrary mon¬ 
arch. No 1 his ambition rose no higher—and 
higher it could not rise —than to be the instru¬ 
ment of ministering consolation and encourage¬ 
ment to the little company of Christians resi¬ 
dent within her walls, and of conveying to the 
dense mass of her yet heathen population the 
tidings of salvation. Nor was this the mere 
impulse of generous emotion,—the mere ex¬ 
pression of philanthropic ardour,—the mere ut¬ 
terance of a heart that panted for the well-being 
of mankind. * 1 am a debtor,’ he says, * both 
to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both to 
the wise and to the unwise.* The apostle thus 
adopts the then current classifications of the 
difierent nations of the world. The Greeks — 
from whom the Romans boasted their descent, 
and to whom they acknowledged themselves in¬ 
debted for whatever of polite literature or phi¬ 
losophic erudition they possessed—had, forages, 
been accustomed to speak contemptuously of 
other nations,' describing these' by the epithet 
Barbarian. Considering themselves also as 
occupying a high intellectual eminence, they 
appropriated the epithet wise, and appli^ the 
opposite one to all beside. Similar and equi¬ 
valent terms of discrimination have been em¬ 
ployed in modern times, and no good end would 
be gained by their disuse. Their mnployment 
by the Christian involves no coaoeseion incon¬ 
gruous with his conceptions either of human na¬ 
ture in the abstract, or of the moral relations 
and condition of individuMs or commnnities. 
We may very safety conoede all that ean be 
claimed in the way of superiority for our nation 

V 
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over others, without, in the slightest degree, com¬ 
promising those important principles, or over¬ 
looking those equally important and unquestion¬ 
able facts, which relate to the moral state and 
character of millions of our species. In what¬ 
ever way,—by whatever standard,—on whatever 
principles, the nations of the earth are arranged 
and classified, such arrangement does not in the 
least affect the view which the Christian must 
take of every community and every class of 
men on whose minds the light of heavenly truth 
has never fallen, and who—whatever they be 
physically,intellectually, politically—arc,on this 
account, morally destitute of all that the gospel 
is designed and fitl(-d instrumcntally to supply. 

In surveying, my d<‘ar friend, the different 
departments of the heathen world,—including in 
the epithet, the Mohammedan as well as the 
idolatrous nations of the earth,—we cannot fail 
of perceiving that some of them occupy a relative 
position as superior as that of the Greeks and 
Romans of antiquity. Though, as compared 
with those that < njoy the direct and the many 
indirect advantages of Christianity, no heathen 
nation can be considered as having made any 
great advance in civilization ; y<>t a comparison 
of some of tht^se (the Chinese, for example,— 
the Hindoos,—the Persians) with others, will 
show that there exists a difference as extensive^ 
as any that of old obtained betwixt the proud 
monopolists of wisdom and their des])ised con¬ 
temporaries. Some of them have risen far 
above the state of absolute ami unmodified 
savageisrn, whilst, in others, we may observe a 
degree of refim-nient in the ordinary and even 
in the elegant arts of social life, which places 
them at an immense distance in the scale of 
civilization above the rude, untutored tribes of 
the woods, the wigwam, and the wilderness. 
Now, it would be unbecoming in the Christian 
to df'preeiatc or disparage the vast advantages 
which such nations have over others, or fasti¬ 
diously to rejt'ct the customary phraseology by 
which tlicir nflative superiority is described. 
There has been too much of this fastidiousness. 
You have doubtless seen something of it in your 
iutcii.'noiirse with the religious world; and both 
of us have ^'-^tnessed, at public missionary meet¬ 
ings, something vyery like a timid, trembling 
njtpre.hension, lest plain straight-forward state¬ 
ment of such facts I „g these now adverted to, 
might impair the of those just and strong 

appeals which have to the sympa¬ 

thies of the enlightfgQ^f] renovated mind. 
If you feel any appe-whension of this kind, dis¬ 
miss it from your for ever; and be assur¬ 

ed that a right estim?2te of such facts is essen¬ 
tial—is iiwspensab\jg to just views of the mis¬ 
sionary renterpris^'j ^luch of the inefficiency 
of moiifrh missionatj^y labour may be traced to 
the oversight of ^nose intellectual and social 
differences which *^xist amongst Pagan nations; 


and nothing can be more preposterous or ab¬ 
surd than the idea that civilization or social im¬ 
provement—-even though these should attain a 
point far more elevated than that of the tJreek 
or the Roman—caiv in any, the smallest ima¬ 
ginable degree, affect that aspect in which, as 
Christians, we arc taught by heavenly truth and 
inclined by heavenly grace to contemplate, to 
commiserate, and instruinentally to benefit our 
fi;llow-men. Methinks, we might most advan- 
tageoush' to the ‘ Missionary cause,’ welcome 
and retail (‘very kind and degree of information, 
con%^yed to us througli every trustworthy 
chanm-l, in ref(*rence to the intellectual and 
social condition of the Pagan and Mohammedan 
nations. We have no reason to fear that its 
character or its amount will tend to weaken the 
claims of the Heathen to our Christian commis¬ 
eration. 'i'he result of such communications 
will be far otherwise ; and whatever may be the 
wishes or intentions of our informants, Christian 
principle and feeling will combine in dictating 
such acknowledgments as these: “ We thank 
you for the pains you have exercised in the ac¬ 
cumulation and arrangement of these interest¬ 
ing facts. The proofs you give us of the in¬ 
genuity, intelligence, and comparative refine¬ 
ment of th<‘se people, are gratifying in a high 
degree, lie pleased to add to your valuable 
coinmunie^tions, some account of their reliffion. 
Is there ought in this to meet the moral exi¬ 
gencies of beings—spiritual in their constitution, 
sinful in their character, immortal in their des¬ 
tiny ? Do they possess any adequate provision 
against the present and prospective consequences 
of iniciuity?—any means of propitiating the 
wrath, of procuring the favour of a righteous 
and holy God ?—any method of regenerating 
the human mind so as to render it susceptible 
of holy emotion and capable of holy enjoyment ? 
Can you, dare you, answer these questions in 
the affirmative ?—If not, then aid us in our 
efforts to convey to them that gospel which is 
the divinely constituted instrument of accom¬ 
plishing those ends, of securing those results.” 
F(»r the present, my dear friend, farewell. You 
will soon hear from me again. 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY EIGHT. 

By the Rev. John Eugae, D.D., 

Minister of the United Secestion Church, May Street, 

Belfast ; and Professor of Divinity to the Presbyterian 

Synod of Ireland, 

EiGHTEEK HUNDREn AND THIRTY EIGHT, 

farewell I With all thy privileges, and joys, 
and all thy sorrows too, thou art gone for ever.. 
Thy sabbaths of peace,—thy mornings and 
evenings, loaded with blessings,—thy summer, 
and winter, and spring, and autumn, all so full 
of goodness,—have passed, like the wind, away, 
to return no more. Many a full grave bast 
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tliou left beiiuid iIipp ! Widows and orphans 
will long remeniher thpc, and read thy name on 
the tombs of hui-bands and fathers torn from 
their embrace for ever. The sons of future 
years will turn to 1838, when calling to mind 
llu? days of the right hand of the Most High. 
While the judgments of the Lord have been in 
the earth, He has been in a wonderful manner 
the defence of his people. 

Eighteen hundred and thirty eight, how in¬ 
excusable hast thou left those who survived thee I 
They have seen the melancholy hearse, with the 
slow measured pace of sorrow, canning to the 
grave those who, a few days before, were in 
active health, unmindful of the grave which 
would so soon close over them; they have 
hearfi piercing cries and heavy groans, which, 
when once heard, can never be forgotten ; they 
have seen how soon, how very soon, the hand 
of Death can change the beautiful countenance, 
and bring <lown giant strength to wt'akness; 
and they have seen too, how utterly vain is all 
that earth can give, when comes the parting 
struggle; and how patient, and resigned, and 
triumphant is the spirit which the gospel gives, 
wIk'O tlesii and heart are failing. 

You, whom Eighteen hundred and thirty 
eight lias left unmoved, what coming year shall 
move you ? Has God’s voice not been suffi- 
cientlj' loud and clear; and have you not been 
brought sufficiently near the opened grave ? 
'I'housands of your brethren, who commenced 
last year with you, are now in eternity ; must 
God again wake to judgment, and cut off tens 
of thousands more, before you wake to serious 
thought? Must Egypt’s scourge go forth, and 
cut off the first-born, before your hard hearts 
break ; or does each of you arrogantly and 
cruelly call on God to make, by the haml of his 
justice, wider and more fell desolation still, that 
your soul may be awakened to reflection ? Has 
the sword of the destroying angel not come 
sufficiently near yourself, though near neigh¬ 
bours, intimate acquaintances, and beloved 
friends, have sunk in death with perhaps only 
a few dread hours of warning;—must a wife, or 
a darling child, be snatched away, that you, 
left alone and desolate, may feel, at length, that 
all here is vanity ; or must you be left as * the 
last man,’ looking on a world of dead, before 
your closed ear open to the cry—‘ Turn ye, 
turn ye, why will ye die?’ 

Perhaps, however, you fondly dream that 
future mercies will make you what your own 
heart says you are not now. That year must 
indeed be rich in mercy which exceeds Eighteen 
hundred and thirty eight. Its judgments were 
mercies in disguise; and heavy as its sor¬ 
rows were, to not a few they were * light afflic¬ 
tions, but for a moment,’ which wrought out for 
them ‘a far more exceeding and an eternal weight 
of gloiy.’ Though, from the commencement 


till the close of the }'ear now gone, our Father 
in heaven had looked in anger from the dark 
cloud, yet would he have been our Father in 
heaven still. By what endearing motives has he 
been drawing us toward him, while the arrows 
of death fell so thickly round, and yet we were 
safe from harm I Every living man whom 
Eighteen hundred and thirty eight has left, is a 
solemn memorial of the long-suffering patience 
of God :—Oh, then, let us dedicate to his glory 
the lives which his mercy has spared I 

An individual, notorious for debauchery, 
when remonstrated with during the rage of 
cholera, replied, that ten minutes, at any time, 
would settle the account between him ami God. 
Ten minutes, however, he was not allowed, for, 
in drunkenness, both he and his wife were 
s<*ized with cholera, and in drunkenness they 
died. Even to that man, the year in which he 
died, was, till near its close, a year of long- 
suffering patience; till near its close a God of 
mercy w’aited for him ; and even when taken 
aw’ay in wrath, he was taken in mercy to those 
who survived. Let those who in Eighteen hun¬ 
dred and thirty eight put off the time of serious 
thought till a more convenient season, and wlio 
now in Eighteen hundred and thirty nine, look 
forward still to futurity for a settlement of the 
great concern, Oh let them think, if they think 
at all, whether they have any security of ob¬ 
taining even the ten minutes which the poor 
wretch now dead considered sufficient to pre¬ 
pare him for that heaven, which, without holi¬ 
ness, none shall ever see ! 

But, suppose that teti years, instead of ten 
minutes, and these at the end of a long life; 
should be allowed, in the midst of warnings and 
of mercies, no madness could be compared with 
that whicli would leave to them the preparation 
for eternity. 'I’lie days and nights of fhes<! 
years would pass by as the ilays and nights of 
other years, and there would be in them no 
charm to wake u() penitence for the past, and 
honest resolutions for the future ; on the con¬ 
trary, the judgments and mercies of these ten 
years would appeal to hearts hardened by the 
perversion of many means of conversion in years 
before them. The mercies and judgments of 
each succeeding year come in the same fresh¬ 
ness and vigour from the hand of God, as well 
qualified as those in the first year of the world 
to arrest attention and Impress the heart; but 
they find, in each procrastinating man, a mel¬ 
ancholy change ; his tenderness of conscience is 
gone,—be looks unmoved on that which once 
filled him with horror,—and appeals, which, in 
the warmth of youthful feeling, would have 
melted him in tears, now find him cold and dry. 
His susceptibility of impression b gone,—his 
heart has rubbed against the world, till it has 
become hard as stone ; and be who has so often 
struggled successfully against impressions, and 
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put serious thoughts fur from him, now exorcises 
a terrific mastery over conscience, and a mel- 
anciioly facility in quenching the Spirit of God. 
Even the natural seriousness with which he 
formerly engaged in the outward forms of reli¬ 
gion has left him. Praj’er is a burden ; and oh I 
what a weariness are his sabbaths; the spirit of 
dissatisfaction with himself is increasing; the 
sorrows of the world are multiplying; and, as 
each heavy day removes another and another 
still of his former supports and joys, the snows 
of age are falling,—its infirmities and its pains 
are assembling fast,—mercies, offer(>d and des¬ 
pised, are heaping up against his salvation fear¬ 
ful odds,—and over and around his soul, unpre¬ 
pared for eternity, are closing in the clouds and 
darkness of eternal night. 

Oh, then, think, you who have outlived 
Eighteen hundred and thirty eight, and whom 
Eighteen hundred and thirty nine finds godless 
still, think, before it be too lute, of the corrupt¬ 
ing influence of sin, the increasing power of evil 
habit, the preparation which one victory over 
conscience makes for gaining another, the de¬ 
creasing impression of alarming truth, when re¬ 
pented again and again ; think on such solemn, 
alarming facts as these, and say, arc you pre¬ 
pared to put off for another liour—supposing that 
hour certainly your own—the concerns of your 
immortal soulss the settlement of that question, 
before which all others are as nothing ! ‘ What 
must I do to be saved ?* The answer is not far 
from you,—not away at the end of 1841), or 69, 
—for what could these years offer that is not 
offered by 1839, now rejoicing over you ? 
Could they reveal a more merciful God, a more 
loving Saviour, a more free salvation ; or do 
you expect them to force upon you, in opposi¬ 
tion to your own will, the blessings which God 
bestoM s ? No ; no I ‘ The word is nigh thee, 
even in tliy mouth, and in thy heart,—that is 
the word of faith wliieli we preach,—that if tlmu 
shall confess with thy mouth the Lord .lesus, 
and shall believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, thou shall be 
saved.’ 

Welcome, then, 1839, bearing with thee a 
present salvation,—welcome, with all thy privi¬ 
leges and joys, and all thy sorrows too ; for 
thou comest from God, with a message of 
love 1 Thy ffeotlng montents are full of grace, 
and thy days, and weeks, and moutiia, are the 
estate of the poor as well as of the 
shines on the just and the unjust, 
falls on the evil as well as the good ; thy sat)^ 
baths are sabbaths of peace; and in thee the 
God wliossent thee is still w'aiting to be gra¬ 
cious. , May very many date from thee the 
conii^icement of a new life; may the reniem- 
bran^ of thee be sweet to a multitude whom no 
man could number; and may none, cut off* in 
the midst of thy privileges abused cry in de¬ 


spair ; ‘ The harvest is past, the summer is end¬ 
ed, and we are not saved !’ 

ON THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

No. III. 

FnoM this slight review of what we know, his¬ 
torically, regarding the original collection and 
continued preservation of the Hebrew scrip¬ 
tures, we derive many strong presumptions for 
believing in the divine authority of the-canon 
which was thus created ; inasmuch as we are 
able, even now, to trace a great proportion of 
the books to individuals as their authors who 
proved their divine commission by exertions of 
miraculous or prophetic power ; and as we find 
the general canon which contains them all to 
have been formed and ratified by men expressly 
invested with the charge, or, by extraordinary 
impulse, directed of God to set in order the 
service of his house, and to establish the plat¬ 
form of his religion. These presumptions— 
which even we are enabled to draw for our¬ 
selves—are generally strengthened by the cir¬ 
cumstance, that among those who, living nearer 
to the historical facts from which we argue, 
were better able than we to pronounce on tlieir 
validity, the authority of the Old Testament 
canon, as it then existed, was universally ac¬ 
knowledged. From the time of the Great 
Synagogue downwards, the Jewish church and 
people, who, as they had the deepest interest in 
the truth of the canon, so had the best oppor¬ 
tunities for its I'erifiention, have uniformly and 
universally, with the exception of an Incon¬ 
siderable sect of free-thinking Sadducces, as¬ 
serted the divine authority of the canon of Ezra 
and Simon. This fact is attested, not only by the 
whole series of Rabbinical writers, but by the 
onl 3 ' two among the ancient Jewish authors 
whose names are known in general literature, as 
well as by the inspired evangelists and apostles 
of the New dispensation. Philo, in his life of 
Moses,* frequently alludes to the fact as notor¬ 
ious; and Josephus expressly asserts it when 
lie says, in his first book against Apion, that 
“ the Jewish sacred books were composed by 
prophets who wrote exactly what was delivered 
to them by divine inspiration ; and that thn 
Jews, from their infiincy, are accustomed to call 
them Divine Instructions, to believe them, and 
on occasion to lay down their lives for them.*’f 
The whole of the New Testament history 
proceeds upon the supposition that the authority 
of the Old Testament canon was a settled point 
with the great'body of the Jews. St Paul, we 
are told, when at Rome be testified the kingr 
dom of God to his brethren, and persuad^ 
them concerning Jesus, did it * both out of the 

* Philo Jud. de vita Hosts ii. 

Joseph, cuntr. Apion, i. a. 
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lavr (if Moses and the prophets,’ (Acts xxvtii. 
Sd.) And our Lord himself has borne testi- 
niuiiy to the fact of this general and unhesitat¬ 
ing belief, when he sa 3 ' 8 : ‘ Ye search the scrip¬ 
tures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life,’ 
(John V. 2{>.) 

If such then were the uniform faith of the 
Jewish people in the authority of their esta¬ 
blished canon, we have, in the very fact, a strong 
confirniation to the presumption we formerly 
detiuced from historical considerations, that the 
evidence on which the ancient canon built its 
claim to authoritv' was suHieient to warrant an 
undoubting confidence. But the presumption 
rises into infallible certainty when we take into 
account that this was the faith, not merely of 
the people at large, but of Him, w'ho, though 
he sprang of the tribe of Judah, ‘ according to 
the fiesh,’ was in reality the Incarnate Wisdom 
and Truth of God, not less than of those whom 
lie conmiissiuncd and inspired to bind and to 
loose in all that pertained to the kingdom of 
heaven. The autliority of the Jewish canon is 
not only never denied, but uniformly supported 
iind taken for granted, in the teaching of Jesus 
(Jirist and his aposth‘s. Nay, these Scriptures 
arc olleii caih'd, in express words, ‘ the com¬ 
mandment of God,’ (Matth. xv. 3; Mark vii. 
i)—13.) ‘The saj'ing of God,’(Matth. xxii. 
31.) ‘ The word of God,’ (John x. 3ii.) ‘ The 
scripture which the Holy Ghost spake,’ (Acts i. 
16.) ‘The holy scriptures wherein God pro¬ 
mised the gospel,’ (Rom. i. 2.) ‘ The oracles 

of (Jod,’ (Rom. iii. 2.) ‘ The saying of the 

Hoi}' Ghost,’ (Hebrews iii. 2.) ‘ The prophets, 
who had in them the Spirit of ChrLst,’ (1 Peter 
i. 11.) ‘ The prophecy which holj' men of old 

'pake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ 
(2 Peter i. 21.) 

It is true that the appeal is made in the 
ijreater part of these citations to some parti¬ 
cular passage in the Old Testament, and not to 
:he canon as a w liole. Under this subterfuge, 
Jierelbre, most of the special pleaders against 
the authority of the Jewish canon have taken 
dieiter from the urgency of the argument 
Irawn from the references made by the New 
Testament to tlie Old. But then, on the other 
'land, these references are so numerous and 
varied as directly to comprehend a great pro¬ 
portion of the books which the canon enumer- 
»tes. Tlie quotations, besides, in which the 
Did Testament is quoted by means of a plural 
iihrase, such as ‘ the Scriptures,’ ‘ the Oracles 
jf God, must be understood, on every princi¬ 
ple of fair interpretation, to sanction as divine 
ihe whole collection of writings which at the 
Jme were known by these plural applications. 
These Scriptures, moreover, are more than once 
lited in the New Testament by an enumeration 
)f the various parts into which they were usual- 
y divided: particularly in that remarkaUIe pas¬ 


sage (Luke xxiv. 44.) wherein our risen Re¬ 
deemer, immediately before Ids ascension, ex¬ 
plained to his disciples the m,ystery of his passion, 
and said to them ; * These are the words which 
I spake unto you while I was yet with 3 'ou, 
that all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses, and in the pro>> 
phets, and in the psalms concerning me.’ And 
finally—os if to silence by anticipation this and 
all similar objections against the conclusiveness 
of what might bo diiomcd indirect attestations 
to the ratified inspiration of the ancient Scrip¬ 
tures, and the consequent divine authority of 
tiie canon—the apostle has distinctly and un¬ 
ambiguously declared of the Old Testament at 
large, (2 Tim. iii. 16.) ‘ All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God,’—a pa.ssag«!, the decisive 
authority of w'hich is only ti»e more distinctively 
proved by the attempts which have been vainly 
made to vex it into a difi'erciit sense. 

Then; iiavc iieeu those, botJi among ourselves 
and in foreign countries,* who by a more dar¬ 
ing pnmess than the. torture of an individual 
te.xl, have sought to elude the whole liiree of 
the evidence for the divine authority of the 
J(.'wish canon which the New Testament af¬ 
fords, by ass(;rtitig tliat our Lord and his apos¬ 
tles spoke of the Old IVstumeiit in accomiiio- 
datiou to the prt’coiiceived opiiiioiis of their 
countrymen. But whut less is this than to 
defend h^-pothcticul assumption by ju-esump- 
tuous impietj'; ami to degrade the autliority of 
God’s word by impeacliing the character of 
his Son ? I'or whut is it, in the eircuinstunces 
of the case;, but to charge the most direct pre¬ 
varication, we say not on a prophet, but on 
Onci far greater than a proplnu, on Him who 
is ‘ the 'J'rul/i as well as ‘ the Life,’—‘ who did 
no sin, and in whose mouth no guile was 
found ?’ 

Diosvaphj?. 

JOHN LlGllTFOOT. 

CKrom **Th« American Biblical Rcp(»*iitory/' No. 27.) 

Out few names in Englisli lilenilure are more to lie 
lionoured Umn Lightfoot's. His li'arning was exlcii- 
sive and profound, in ttiat department to wliich lie 
especially devoted liiiuseif,— Hahbiidc and 'I'almudic 
literature,—Ills reputation is firmly essublislied, and Ids 
unrivalled excellence has been uckiiowledfjed by all 
scholars most competent to decide the question. He 
bnuiglit bis immense learning to b('ar on the sacred 
volumes, and diffused iiglit wherever he went. His 
principal works are his ‘ Hone IJelrraiCae et Tulmudicw’ 
on the New Testament from Matthew to the first of 
Corinthians inclusive; ‘ TJie Tciiiiile Servici! as it 
stood in the days of our Saviour j’ ‘ Tlte Temple, 
especially as it stowl in the days of our Saviour and 
‘ Harmonies’ of various parts of tiio scriptures. His 
'works were published by Bright and Strype in two 
volumes folio, in 1684. They were republished at 
Rotterdam, in the same form by Texelius, in 1686. A 

• Vi«t. Betsham’i Translation of .St raid't Kpittle*. 
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third i*dilion, in three folio volumes, Rpfteared hi 1699. 
The first two vuinmes were edited l>y John Leusdeii. 
A complete and excellent edition came out in London, 
in 1822-5, in thirteen octavo volumes, edited by the 
Kev. John Kof^ers Pitnian. In arraneinf^ the Talmu- 
dical <]Uulation8, the editions of lirignt and Leusden 
were carefully compared. Throughout the whole of 
the work, Indexes are dispersed in suitable places. 
Many interesting letters, found in the British museum, 
have been inserted. The Journal of the. Westminster 
Assembly of IMvines, of whii^li Liglitfoot vras a mem¬ 
ber, is printed from the MSS. of the author deposited 
in the university library, Cambritlge. Dr LightiVait’s 
library of Rabbinical works, oriental liooks, etc. were 
liei^ueathed by him to Harvard college. They were 
iintortunately consumed, witli many other valuable 
books, on the 21st of January, 1764.* 

Dr Lightfoot was born on the I9th of March, 1602, 
at Stoke upon Trent, in Staffordshire ; and died on the 
6th of December, 1676, in the 74th year of his age. 
His diet had always been very sjiare and simple, not 
accustoming himself to drink any other liquor than 
water and small turer. Being iiulisposed, he was in¬ 
duced to drink two or three glas.ses of claret, wliitii 
occasioned, or, at least heightened, a fever that proved 
fatal. His systematic temperance had endued him 
with a sound and healthful constitution. In his ud- 
vanci'd age, he whk able to pursue his studies. In a 
letter to Buxtorf, not above a year before his death, he 
4‘ongrntulates himsidf, with pious ucknowledgments to 
(iotl, upon his “ Vivacitatein corporis, .'ininii, atque 
iKuiloruiu.” This was the more reinarkuble, as he had 
been a most indefatigable student. In 163U, in order 
to pursue his Talmudic .sliulies without interruption, he 
purchased a field adjoining his house, in wliich he 
erected in the midst of a garden, a small building, 
containing three niunis, his study, parlour, mid beti- 
chamber. In this retreat he devoteil to study whatever 
time could be spared from his ministerial duties; and 
not euutent with passing the day at a distance from all 
domestic inU'rruptions, he often slept in tliis hermitage, 
though contiguous to his pursonage-huuse. 'J'he fa¬ 
tigues iiicitlent to the laborious and incessant occupaliou 
of usher of a school ; his subseipieiit marriage, and the 
cure of an iiicreasiug family ; his distance from the 
university, and consequent privation of many hel]>s to 
learning; Ids assidnous attention to the duties of a 
parish-priest, both in visiting his flock, and in preaching 
twice on each Sabbath ; the abstrnseness attending tlie 
studies of which he hud undertaken the cultivation;— 
lliese difficulties must have presmited insnpemhie bars 
to the ]irogress id'any scholar, whose obstinate industry 
was nut equal to 1 >r Lightfoot's. His favourite motto 
was that whic.h Bright and Strype have quoUul in the 
title page of their edition of his works, S'ljjm Dsirrr; 
implying his resulntiuii to rise iqi early, and sit up late, 
in the pursuit of science. 

'X’lu! Iiiuuilily of Dr Lightfoot was great and uimf- 
fected. Few persons were oftener eunsidied by learn¬ 
ed iiieii; few sclioiurs have been more cuinmended by 
Uiuse whose commendation was worth having; and yet 
no man could be less inflated by vanity, or less induced 
to tiiUik the more highly of his intellectiml attninments. 
In his address to the reader, prefixed to his llartnmiy 
of tlie Old Testament, he says: *• What I have done, 

1 leave with all humbleness at the n‘ader’s merey. If 
he accept it, it is more than I can de.serve ; if lie an¬ 
swer it, it is no more than I shall willingly undergo; 
lieing most remly ever to submit to otliers, and to ac¬ 
knowledge my own infirmity; and owning nothing in 
myself, but sin, weaknes.s and sU'Oiig desires to si-rve. 
the public." 

Though fond of abstruse di^qui.sitioIlS, his sermons, 
a<Jdresse«l to his country hearers, were always full of 
uiiicli practical inatlcr. On the Sabbath he preached 

• 3Mi I'ilman cnniiti usli tlie fire in 1769. 


morning and evening, and often continued in the church 
the whole day. Whether abroad or at borne, be scru¬ 
pulously abstained from all food, until the evening ser¬ 
vice had been completed, that he might be tlie more 
intent upon his sacreil duties, and preserve his tiiouglits 
from drowsiness. Not being rigidly episcopalian, tlie 
dissenters of his parisli scrupled not to attend uii his 
ministry. 

Dr Lightfool’s love of letters and exemption from 
literary jealousy may be. seen in the assistance which he 
aft'orded to contemporary sciiujars. He contributed bis 
valuable aid to Dr Walton, in arranging the Polyglott 
Bible, by revising the whole of the Samaritan version 
of the Pentateiicfi; by drawing up a general sketch of 
sacred geography as a commentary on the coiiimon 
maps of Judea; by correcting many errata in the He¬ 
brew text, and by procuring subscriptions to the w’ork. 
It appears from the letters of Poole, that Lightfoot 
contributed bis learned aid to the* Synopsis Criticorum.’ 
To Dr Castell, the learned editor of the Heptagloit 
Lexicon, Dr Lightfoot’s friendship and eiicourugement 
were consolations under difficulties wliich were more 
than sufficient to break the spirit of ordinary men. 
Samuel Clarke, one of the assistants of Walton, sul>- 
milted to the jndgnu'iit of Lightfoot his translation of 
the Targuin on Chronicles. Contemporary scholars 
regardecT him as a sort of oracle, and seemed to proceed 
more clu-erfiilly and confidently in their respective la¬ 
bours if sanctioned by the favourable judgment of 
Lightfoot. 


lEcdc^iasitical 

THE NOVATIANS AT THE ACCESSION OF THE 
EMPEROR CONSTANTIU& 

Aftkr the year 331, the ecclesiastical policy of tlie 
emperor (.'oiistaiitine remained unchanged. Bad as 
ills cuiiduol in that year was toward tlie Novatians, it 
was equalled, and in some instances surpassed, by Ills 
conduct toward sonic of the principal defenders of the 
orthodox faith, who had sat in the council of Nice, or 
occupied the most important of the metropolitan bishop¬ 
rics. Athanasius, tlie great champion of orthodoxy, 
had sncceedi-d Alexander, the first opponent of Arius, 
as bisliop or patriarch of Alexandria ; and when (Con¬ 
stantine, nbuiit 328 or 330, changed ids religious policy, 
he refused to obey the potentate's order to restoro 
Arius to his office as an Alexandrian presbyti'r. Irri¬ 
tated at tlie orthodox bishop's infiexiliilily, Constan¬ 
tine sliowert-d increasing favour on the Arians, and 
armed tlieir headers with influence to vex tlie A lliana- 
siaiis. Commotions and scenes of violence followed. 
The emperor could think of mollifying the evils he had 
exetited, only by summoning another council, and order¬ 
ing the entire affair as to the opinions and condemna¬ 
tion of Arians to be njudged. He, accordingly, con- 
voked, in 33.6, tlie council of Tyre, which “ conibiiied 
the noisy fury of a mob and the appalling horrors of 
an inquisition." I'liis assembly aiiiiulled and reversed 
the decrees of Nice. Arius and his followers guided 
the proceedings and iiifinenced the decisions triumph¬ 
antly in tlieir own favour, and fatally against their 
opponents. Athanasius, in particular, was accused of 
the foulest crimes, compelleil to appear virtually as a 
prisoner, tried, condeiiiiied, and sentenced to lie depos¬ 
ed. A liody of the imperial guards attended, at the 
emperur's cuiinnaiid, nomHiolly to protect the council 
against tumults, but in reality to overawe and influence 
its decisions. Atliaiiasius, narrowly escaping assassina¬ 
tion, and obliged to find safety in flight, appealed fioin 
the sentence against him to tlie personal judgment of 
tile emperor. Constantine reviewed the council's pro¬ 
ceedings, fiaU’d its decrees, and banished Athanasius 
into tJaid. The people of A lexaiidria having clamnr- 
lusiy dfinniided their bishop's I'eiurn, and even raised 
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coniir.otion* to enforce it, tiie emperor simply denounc¬ 
ed tiiein 8s traitors, and c«)olly confirmed the decrees 
of Tyre. He soon after, in invited Arius to Coii- 
sinntinopie, and ordered the bisiiop of the capital to 
paininise and promote him. 

These statements arc made in onler to pive a spcci- 
jiien of (.'onstantine's policy from tiie period of his 
rcCi'illing Arins from iHinishinent till the- period of his 
tli-aih ; and, though they seem to be a difrressiun, they 
will Iks found a necessary illustration of tl»e circum¬ 
stances into which tiie Novatinns were plunged at tlie 
rommeucement, and during the progress of the next 
reign. Constantine, after having wriggled for twenty- 
five years along a serpentine course, died, in 337, the 
disciple, by baptism, ot an Arian bisliop, tile open pa¬ 
tron of the Arian heresy, the oppressor of Athanasius, 
tile unfriend of tlie ortiiodox Catholics, the persecii- 
t«ir of the evangelical Puritans, and the cordial friend 
or genuine protector only, or at least chiefly, of heretical 
sycophants and unprincipled minions who openly bar¬ 
tered the fairest doctrines of Christianity fur the gold 
and Uie honours of imperial favour. In filud’s tiaiids, 
not in his, was the protection of the followers of tlie 
i.umb; else tmth uiight have ‘ perished from tiie 
eartii.’ “ In vain,” says Milner, “ ilo we look eitlier for 
wiMloin or equity in the. ecclesiastical protteedings. of 
(\>nstantine. He furbadt^ by uii edict the followers of 
Alarcioii, Valentiiiiun, and others, to assemble togetlier. 
Under this act of uniformity, the Novatiaiis also were 
coiideinned. Thus tlie. best of the Dissenters were not 
permitted to worship ill their own way, while the Duim- 
lists, the worst,"—worse tliaii the heterodox sects ?— 
>. wen* ill a manner tolerated. Two sects alone of the 
persecuted ones, subsisted and weathered the force of 
the decree. I'he old heresies were cruslieil, while the 
fiitliusiastic,” yet pure and evangeiicul, “ Montanisls 
iiiaintaiiied their hold in their native Phrygia, and the 
Novatimis remained still numerous, retaining narrow,” 
tliat is, rigid and pure *■ views of ciiurcli discipline, mid 
with tliese a considerable, strictness of manners, aiul, it 
i.> hoped, the good intluence of the Divine Spirit.”* 

Constanlius, in 337, succeeded his tatlier Constantine 
ill tlie sovereignty of Asia, Egypt, and Syria; and he 
killed his nephews Dalumtiiis and Aiinibalianiis, to add 
to Ills dominions tlie proviiiees between Asia and llly- 
riciini. After tlie death of his brother Constaiis, wliieli 
occurred in 350, he became lord of tlie whole empire, 
ills name is more infamous tiiaii that of any oilier of 
the ConsUintiiie dyiiiisty. He, from tiie first, warmly 
espoused tile cause of Ariaiiism, and cuntinued through¬ 
out ills long reign to propagate and nmiiitaiii it by tlic 
sword. He was an oppres.sor, a tyrant, and a perse¬ 
cutor, acting, ill each capacity, witli a steady and fear¬ 
ful coiisislency, befriending, on the one hand, all who 
advocated his favourite creed, and opposing, on the 
oilier, all wlio impugned or endeavoured to overtlirow 
it. Apart from motives of civil ambition, he became 
embroiled in abominable altercatimis with his brother 
Constaiis, and placed an immense military force at tiie 
dis{>osai of corrupt ecclesiastics, in order Uiat he niigiit 
exieinl, and reiHler doniuiaiit and triumphant, a special 
niodificatiuii ot Arian tenets, which, probably enough, 
he believed to be tlie only fonii of revealed truth. He 
persecuted witli frightful vigour and luitiriiig despotism ; 
and lie persecuted, not to protect a tavuiired sect, nor 
to exterminate obnoxious parties, nor to euricli one class 
of men and impoverish another, but simply to uphold 
and propagate what tie tliought to be Uie only gospel. 
Roth before and after he succeeded to the western em- 
pire, he treated tlie followers of tlie original creed of 
Arius, witli Uie same disfavour, though not so severely 
as Uie followers of the Niceiie creed. Wlmt he la¬ 
boured to propagate were the tenets usually called 
riemi-Ariaii. Wiioever dissented from Uiese, esiiecially 
such, wheUier Catholics or Dissenters, ns sto^ on the 

* His ory of ilt« Ciiurcfa, Cent. iv. Cliap. v. 


side of orthodoxy, were |Miities whom he spared no 
expense, no policy, and no j.»ower, to convert or to 
silence. 

Yet Constantins cared little for the assent of Uie 
heart to his creed, provided he gained Uie submission 
of outward acts mid tlie cunformily of oral profession. 
He had at all times under his proU'Cluui numbers of 
botii orthodox and ultra- Arian clergy, who, in modem 
phrase, were “ trimmers,” or who consented to eat his 
bread at the expeiisi; of blinking his tiieology. He 
even gladly crowded his coiiimunioti with “ worthless 
proselytes” from the heiitlien temples, compeUiiig their 
conformity by severe laws against the pc'rsons of pagans, 
and by decreeing deaUi us Uie awun.1 of worsliipping an 
idol. What alone excited his rage, was the avowed 
profession, and especially the open and coiilroversial 
advocacy of .suc:li doctrines as he disliked. Few of the 
many councils wiiicli he convoked were willioiit parties 
wiio voted respectively for ultra-Ariaiiism. and tor Uie 
creed of Nice. But as he never failed to throw liis 
sword into tlie scale of argument, and often made its 
single weiglit counterbalance all the logic of oppoueitls, 
he scJdum if ever piiuislied such antagonist voters ns 
afterwanls succiimued by subscription or even by si¬ 
lence, reserving all liis wratii for paities who possessed 
the fidelity mid Imldness, either to protest in toto against 
liis comiminion, or to impugn or contradict Uie devious 
of ills councils. 

Of all the parties expost'd to Uie rage of such a 
]>rince, the Novaiiuns, as may easily lie conceived, went 
the most obnoxious. People wlio preferred persecution 
and a g<Mtd ooiiscieiice to coiifoniiiiy and slate-favour, 
even in the palmiesldaysof Coiistaiitiiie, were likely lo 
appear, to such eyes us those of Uonstuntius, the most 
lunatic and unreasonable, the most sliiblioni, rebellious, 
and iiicendiury of mortiils, when the Uatlioiic cuiii- 
muiiiuii became so openly heretical us lo involve the 
general ojipressioii of its own orthodox members. 'J'he 
Novutiuiis ilcclared war against at once the fellowship, 
the. faith, and the measures of ecelesiuslical poliity, 
wtiicli Constunlius pulroiiized. Tlieirs indeed was a 
war simply of prayers, tears, entreaty, urgimient, and 
preaching; but, lieing * mighty through (iod to the 
pulling down of strong Iiolds,' it was exactly the sort of 
war wliicii made Uie tyrant's sword leap Iroiii its scab- 
liurd. They cared notliiiig for liis creeds, except to 
oppose Uieir doctrines; nor for ids councils, except lo 
deny their aiitliurity ; nor for liis eomiiiiiiiioii, except to 
proclaim its corruption; nor even for ids acts of des- 
putisin and curnuge, except to bow to tlie iiiflielioii of 
tiiem us trials, under a gracious but cliasU>ning provi¬ 
dence, of tlieir own steadfastness. Tliey were treated, 
tlierefore, witli uiireiiiilting severity during the whole of 
Coiistmitius’ long reign, and yet were never subdued, 
never dispersed, never even destitute of facilities for 
publicly assembling to wuraidp liiiinmiuel and pruclaiin 
his divine glory. 

1 intend the present brief sketcii as merely prefatory 
to a narrative in detail; and, in consequence, forbear to 
add any parliciilurs. But even the general glance 
which J have aflorded at the stirring and tempestuous 
epoch of Constantius’ accession, and at the position of 
the Novatiaiis, when its warring winds were let loose, is 
sufliceiit to disclose to us how tlie wings of Uie Al- 
migiity oversimdowed his people, how men’s highest 
well-being coiisUintiy attended fidelity to the triiUi.aiid 
how, < wiieii Uie enemy came in like a flood, the Spirit 
of the Lord lifuid up a standard against him.' We ut. 
terly iiiisundersiand ecclesiastical liistory,—and espe¬ 
cially such a section of it as tliat which relates to tiie 
JNovalimis,—if we do not see in every line of it a testi- 
muuy to (iud’s love and cure lor Ids people, to the in¬ 
separable coiiiiexion of error or corruption wilii spiritual 
misery, mid to Uie uiiremiltiiig operation of truth and 
lioliness tu Uie production of religious happiness and 
health. 
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ISbcnmg S’alfe. 

A WORD TO THE ENVIOUS. 

Envy, says an old writer, is, in some respects, the worst 
of all sins; for when thet devil tempts to them, he 
draws men by the bait of some delif^ht; but the en¬ 
vious he catches without a bait, for envy is made up of 
bittitriiess and vexation. Another man’s cood is the 
(■nvious man’s f^lef. Nothing but misery peases him, 
nor is any thinff but misery spared by him. Every 
smile of another fetches a sigh from him. To him bit- 
u>r things arc sweet, and sweet bitter. And whereas 
the eitioyinent of good is unpleasant witliout a com¬ 
panion, the envious would rather want any gmal than 
that another should share with him. It is reconled 
that a prince once promised an envious and a covetous 
man whatever they pleased to ask of him. The pro¬ 
mise however was sus|>ended upon this condition, that 
he who asked lunt should Imve twice ns much as he 
who. asked firtt. Doth, therefore, were unwilling to 
make the first request; but the prince, perceiving this 
reluctance, commanded the envious man to be the first 
petitioner. His request was this,—that one of his own 
eyes should be put out, that so luith the eyes of the 
covetous man should be put out also. Truly envy, like 
jealousy, is cruel as the grave ! It is its own punish¬ 
ment,—-a scourge not so much to him upon whom it is 
set, us to him in whom it is. 


HINTS ON BENEVOLENCF. 

Rknevolfncf. is to be judged of by proportion, by in¬ 
come, by self-denial. Hence the most liberal are often 
those who give least. Oiir Saviour himself declared, 
that the poor widow had given more than the ricli. A 
period is approaching timt will develupe character, and 
weigh motives. We must not separate principle from 
practice. It may be charitable to give what we do not 
want and cannot usi^ •, hut surely this is nut the criterioti 
of charity,—it was not tlie charity of ‘ him, wlio, though 
he was rich, yet for our sakes hecjtnte poor, that we 
through his poverty might be rich. ’ It matters not how 
inrge a citaritable donation may seem, if we. view it as a 
check upon the money-getting spirit, or desire of ac¬ 
cumulation ; blit liow large it is compared with the 
bulk of the savings that are left. A hundred pounds 
given away annimliy in benevolence, may appear some- 
tliing, and sound handsomely in the ears of the public; 
but if this sum be taken from the savings of one or two 
thousands, it will be little less than a reproach to the 
donor as a Christian. In short, no otlier way tlian the 
estimation of the gift by the surplus saving will do in 
the case in question. Hut this would certainly be 
efifectual to the end proposed ; it would entirely keep 
down the money-getting spirit,—it would also do away 
the imputation of it in Uie public ; fur it is possible in 
this case, that tlie word Christianity, should nut become 
synonymous with charity, as it ought to be, if Christian¬ 
ity is a more than ordinary profession of every thing 
humane, truly and sacredly piiilosophic, and transcen- 
deiilly excellent.-—lirfraef. 


ANABAPTISM. 

' Anabaptism ’ has usually been defined, the baptizing 
of persons who were Imptized before. I knew of a 
Roman Catholic priest who, aware that a certain infant 
had been baptised by a Church-of-England minister—a 
description of protestant ecclesiastic whom ho acknow¬ 
ledged to be the least disqualified to administer an ordi- 
naime to his liking—used every effort to have the infant 
reliaptised. The child’s parents were protestants, but 
had given it to be nursed by a Roman Catholic. The 
priest worked upon the prejudices, some would say the 
principles, of tiu' nurse, and soon prevailed with her to 


submit the infant clandestinely to his administration of 
iKiptism. What did he accomplish by his feat? Chief¬ 
ly, almost solely, the achievement of an incondstency. 
His church claims as> members of her communion, or 
at least as subjects of her discipline, whatever persons 
have, from any description of ndininistration, received 
what was intended to be (Christian baptism; and she, 

I of course, acknowledges all bapti.sin, no matter how or 
by whom adininisti'red, provided it spring from an in¬ 
tention of chrisle.niny (!!) to be valid. The priest, 
therefore, achieved an inconsistency; he did little, if 
anything else, and gave, himself much trouble, perhaps 
exposed himself to great odium, in order to accomplish 
it. Are Uiere not multitudes of enlightened protestants 
—men having the fame of prudence, circumspection, 
and piety—who occasionally act quite as absurdly and 
lamentably as he? Follow them through some fa¬ 
vourite, especially through some party, exertion ; ob¬ 
serve when the tempest of bigotted excitement comes 
down upon their path; remark their struggles and 
their sclieinings to obtain a fancied benefit tor them¬ 
selves, for their families^ for a limited community, or 
for some narrower circle than the Church of Christ or 
the human family; and you will not unfreqiiciitly have 
occasion to exclaim. How these men do toil in order to 
achieve an incousislency i 


A WELL-Fi'RNISHEI) MEMORY. 

John, who in the year 310 suffered martyrdom at 
PliiKiio in Palestine, along willi Silvnnns bishop of (liaza, 
is described by Eusebius as tiaviiig been a sort of living 
copy of the Scriptures. John was blind, and had at 
one period been biinied in the eye-balls and the feet; 
but, in spite of his blindness and his defonnities, he ac¬ 
quired an almost incredible acquaintance with the word 
of Cftsl. ]>etermined to obtain by other means the 
knowledge which lie could not iiofie to airquire by the 
use of his eyes, he intently listened in religious assein- 
blii's to the public reading of the Scriptures, and 
availed himself of every opportunity to hear the Bible 
read in private ; and he marked so accurately what he 
heard, and stored it witii so much care and tenacity in 
his memory, that lie eventually became able to recite al¬ 
most any part of the divine word, just as if he had pos¬ 
sessed vision and liad been reading from a iimiiuscript. 
Eusebius, the ecclesiastical historian who lived contem¬ 
porarily with him, says : *' He had whole books of the 
divine scriptures written, not on tables of stone, as tlie 
apostle’s expression is, nor on parchments and papers, 
blit on the fieslily living tables of his heart; insomuch 
that, whenever he pleased, he brought forth, as from a 
treasure of knowledge, sometimes the books of Moses, 
sometimes the prophets or the sacred historians, some¬ 
times Uie gospels, sometimes the epistles of the apostles. 
I must own that I was much surprised the first time I 
saw him. He was in the midst of a large congrega¬ 
tion, reciting a portion of scripture: while f only 
heard his voice, 1 thought he was rending, as is com¬ 
mon in our assemblies; but when I approached, and 
saw his person,—a man who had no oUier light Uiaii 
that of tlie mind, instructing like a premhet, Uiose 
whose liodily eyes were clear and perfect, 1 could not 
forliear to praise and glorify Gocl.’^ John eventually 
suffered martyrdom on account chiefly of his peculiar 
acquirement. The persecution under which he suffer¬ 
ed was designed, if possible, to exterminate tlie word 
of God, and was the most severe by which the Chris¬ 
tians had ever been assailed. Tlioiisands of Christians 
were tortured that they might deliver up copies of the 
Bible, or tell where copies were concealed; and 
thousands were put to death for refusing to comply. 
Such a man as John was doubly obnoxious; but lie 
stood in the place of fifty arguments, to show that tiic 
Bible cannot be destroyed. Men may wrench the 
scriptures from our hands ; but never can they efface 
them from our memories or our hearts. 
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THE GOSPEL DISPENSATION, ONE OF POWER: 

By the Rev. A. J. Morhis, 

I'ongre^nt'onal Minitter, Warrington, iMneashire. 

Psalm cx. 3.—“ The Jay of thy power." 

'I’uis ex]>re?sion is often misapplied. It does 
not contain the meaning attached to it those 
who speak of ‘ waiting for a day of power.’^ It 
refers not to seasons in which particular persons 
are converted or churches revived. It de¬ 
scribes t/ie gospel dispensation. This is fre¬ 
quently called ‘ a day’ in the scriptures. The 
prophets, when setting forth its transactions 
and ble.ssings, emphatically designate it 'that 
day.’—‘ In that day, I will have, mercy,* &c— 

* The Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.’ 
Christ says, ‘ Abraham rejoiced to see, my day,' 
In accordance with this custom, we would not 
confine the phrase to any particular period, or 
yu riods, of the present economy, but extend it 
to its whole duration, from tlie ascension of 
Christ info heaven to the second eoniing of j 
Christ from heaven. Thus understood and ap- 
plie<l, it n-presents not a future time, more than 
a j»resont and a past. We are living now in 
this day of j)Ower. Christ long ago took the 
station assigned him in the words of this Psalm, 
—was long ago enthroned as ‘Lord of all,’— 
angelic, human, Satanic hosts being made sub¬ 
ject unto him. It is this fact, that the period 
of Christ’s residence in heaven, as a man asso¬ 
ciated with Deity, for the purpose before stated, 
is a time of peculiar power, that we desire more 
tsy>ecialiy to illustrate and enforce; conceiving 
that right apprehensions of it must tell most de¬ 
lightfully and powerfully upon the religion of 
men and bodies of men,—will impress their 
obligations, deepen and mature their spiritu¬ 
ality, and refine and confirm their hoyies. 

The power of God is always an interesting 
subject of contemplation,—it is of great use to 
entertain the thoughts of it, as they tend to 
humble and awe and sustain the mind. God 
frequently claims it as a noble possession,-—I’re- 
quently asserts It as an element of his majesty 
and glory. As an attribute not in itself moral, 
and therefore incapable, in itself considered, of 
exciting moral sentiments and emotions, it de¬ 
pends upon the moral attributes with which it 
is associated, and by which its exercises are 
regulated, whether its consideration produce 
either love or hatred,—be accompanied with 
approbation or disapprobation. The power of 
God is variously manifested. In unnumbered 
forms, and for unnumbered secondary purposes, 
it has been displayed. These displays vary in 
their extent, degrees of gloiy and tendency, 
and, when properly viewed, excite admiration 
and esteem. It is our interest and duty to 
select those for special contemplation which 
])usse8s special claims. We need be at no loss 


here. The discoveries of the Bible aid us. In 
the light which they shed upon the subject wo 
discern one roanifestution of divine power, w'ith 
which none other is to be comyiarcd,—which in 
its diversified bearings and relations, presents 
God to his creatures more completely than all 
the rest,—wiiich should appear peculiarly worthy 
and glorious to man. In this manifestation there 
are peculiarities of the most interesting and 
impressive kind, and there is no effect which 
should be produced on mind by beholding the 
exorcise and revelation of the mighty working 
of God, which it may not naturally produce 
to the greatest possible extent. We speak of 
the manifestation made in enlightening and 
sanctifying sinners. 'I’here is nothing like it 
in the universe. That God acts upon all minds 
we doubt not,—good and bad are in various 
measures, and for various ends, the subjects of 
his agency ; but there is a specialty and glory 
about his action upon the minds of men, in 
making them wise and good and holy, which 
entirely isolates it. His action on matter is 
nothing t<» it,—is the very lowest operation of 
his power. His action upon angels—keeping 
the good obedient, and restraining and regulat¬ 
ing tlie depravity of the bad—is nothing to it. 
These kinds and instances of action come not 
up in point of the required energy (if w'e may 
speak comparatively of power whicii knows no 
difficulty} to that whose end is salvation. In 
this respect alone, if asked for the most brilliant 
development of God’s pow'er, we should point 
at once to a heart loving goodness after having 
hated it,—affectionately set u[)on its Maker 
after having been filled with a thorough aver¬ 
sion to him,—cleaving to Christ whom it once 
neglected and despised. But higher and nobler 
views may be taken of tiie matter. In such a 
case, power acts in intimate connection with 
the active operation of all moral perfections. 
The most apparently diverse are associated with 
it ill exercise. It is not power alone,—^nor 
power and benevolence alone, as in some cases, 
—nor pow’er and justice alone, as in others,— 
but all combined, each receiving a full develop¬ 
ment and aiding that of the rest. The beings 
wrought upon are bad,—the need of this pe¬ 
culiar agency proves that it is not deserved. 
The depravity to be destroyed presents a moral 
difficulty iu the way of the required operation, 
of gigantic magnitude. Questions of intense 
interest, and, to us and all created minds, of ir- 
reuioveable perplexity, mu.st first be answered. 
How can God act graciously upon rebellious 
spirits and * the glory of his power’ not be tar¬ 
nished ? God may not change men’s hearts, 
if to change them be to dishohour himself. 
The necessity of the divine character, and iu 
that, the necessity of the divine existence, is 
against it. But the difficulty has been remov¬ 
ed. The sclreme has been devised and revealed 
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M’hich permits of such interference and opera¬ 
tion. Justice will suH'er nothing now, but mercy 
will gain .much by God’s ‘ creation of men unto 
good works in Christ Jesus,’ and performance 
of the ‘ good work until the day of Christ.’ 
Mercy and truth meet together, righteousness 
and peace kiss each other, wliile the dead are 
quickened and the living strengthened. Such 
a <iisplay of power,—‘ |)ower unto salvation,’-— 
we repent it, is peculiar. For anything we 
know, men are its only subjects, aiid this world 
its only scene; and we ask, whether the period 
in which power for such reasons, and with such 
results, is most strikingly rtrvealed, may not be 
called emphatically, ‘ the day of powerand as, 
in harmony with the divine councils, and as 
part of his reward, this power is possessed and 
exerted by Christ, ‘ the day oK his power?’ 

We would now illustrate the superiority of 
this dispensation as one of power. 

I. ImoU at its extent. I’he gospel dispensa¬ 
tion arises out of the actual fulfilment of the 
engagements, in consequence of which such 
power is exercised at ail. 'I'lie messenger of 
the covenant has come. 'I'lie blood of the cov¬ 
enant has been shed. The law has been mag¬ 
nified. The life, sufferings, and death of the 
Messiah are historic facts. 'I'lie basis of the 
most extended victories of Christ has been laid. 
It did not agree with the divine plan—it was 
not seemly that this power should be employ¬ 
ed to any very great extent until the offering 
of Christ’s subsiitutioimry sacrihee. It was, 
therefore, prior to that event, limited in its 
sj»h(?rc. For a long period it was restricted to 
one jieople, with few exceptions. Excepting 
them, all the nations of the earth w'ere shut out 
from its experience and benefits. Ifut on the 
coining of Christ in the flesh, and the entire 
and jttitisfactory acconiplishment of his under¬ 
taking, a new slate of things was introduced. 
’I'liere was an extension of the fiehl of divine 
tiperations,—the world became that field. 'I'lie 
<-oinmenceiuent of the economy uas marked 
by the universality of its sjiirit and aims. Jew 
and Gentile were treated as one in Christ 
Jesus. National distinctions were abolished. 
Man was regarded in the simplicity of his na¬ 
ture,—in the essential sameness of his character 
and wants,—in the uniformity of his prospects. 
This was connected with the establishment of 
institutions capable of unlimited observance,— 
institutions few and simple, and such as no 
form of government, no modes of society, need 
necessarily interfere with. Under this economy, 
it is possible, and it is meant, that the glory of 
the Lord be revealed, aud all flesh see it to¬ 
gether,—^thnt the arm of the Lord be laid bare, 
and all rejoice in the exceeding greatness of its 
power. It is ‘ the day of Christ's power,' be¬ 
cause that power is exerted upon men of all 
nations and tongues and characters,—and be¬ 


cause its effects upon some are of the most 
signal kind. Superstitions the most powerful 
and beloved,—systems of philosophy the most 
specious aud plausible,-—opinions which are 
congenial to the human heart, and have betm 
entertained for ages,—and habits, strengthened 
not merely by personal indulgence, but by the 
influence of the most remote antiquity,—ail 
give way before the cross. Conversion of the 
njost degraded and ignorant tribes takes place,— 
the change effected, and the contrast furnished 
by it, being more visible, and, therefore, more 
impressive than former dispensations have wit¬ 
nessed. And the most glorious displays are 
yet future. The close of this day of power is 
to be most excessive in its brightness,—at even¬ 
tide there is to be the purest and the fullest light. 
The church in numbers is to surpass immea¬ 
surably the church in every preceding age. As 
Christ’s power is needed by all,—so, soon it 
shall be felt by all. It is the stone cut out of 
the mountain, which shall crush and crumble 
everything that opposeth it. We know that 
much is yet to be accomplished,—but it will be. 
Signs exist that Christ is taking to himself his 
great power. He is preparing himself for a 
final triumph. The very darkness of the times 
is a brilliant hope. His adversaries are suffered 
to prosper, that their ruin may be the more 
complete, 'fhe greater their joy, the speedier 
their trouble,—the vaster their success, the 
sooner their extinction. The storm that is 
gathering will purify the atmosphere,—the dis¬ 
cordances we hear will introduce a melody must 
sweet. It was when the heathen and the people 
had joined together against the Lord and his 
Anointed, and were rejoicing in the apparent 
efficacy of their plans, that God—and by every 
means of their confederacy—was preparing to 
' set his King upon his holy hill of Zion.’ 

2. It must be observed, likewise, that the pro¬ 
duction and increase of piety in men’s souls is 
more natural to this dispensation than the pre¬ 
ceding ones. God’s power in making men holy 
employs for its instrument spiritual truth. It 
never acts without it. That truth is in the 
scriptures, lly it men are said to be born 
again and sanctihed. It is only in the propor¬ 
tion ill which it is perceived and credited that 
the suppression of evil is effected, and excita¬ 
tion of good promoted and advanced. It is 
through the understanding that God betters 
the heart. Spiritual knowledge is spiritual 
power. The dispensation of the gospel is more 
powerful than preceding ones, because of the 
greater clearness and extent of its revelations of 
truth. What was made known under them is 
not to be compared with what has been made 
known since, for explicitness aud fulness. Yea, 
what was made known under them was nut so 
well understood under them, as it is now. The 
key of explanation was wanted. There was the 
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probl^i, but it liad to be solved. Take one 
illustration. ‘ The testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy.’ His person-, work, and 
blessings are the grand theme of revelation. The 
prophets describe him and his coming in glo¬ 
rious strains. But what says Peter? ‘Of 
which salvation the prophets have inquired and 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace 
that should come unto you : searching what or 
what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them did signify, when it testified be¬ 
forehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory 
that should follow; unto whom it was revealed, 
that not unto themselves, but unto us they did 
minister the things which are now reported 
unto you.’ It is evident, therefore, that pro¬ 
phetic intimations were not understood fully by 
those who made them. But we can understand 
them. Their fulhlment has shed a Hood of 
light upon them. The reason of concealment 
exists no longer. The facts explain the doc¬ 
trines. Besides which, not only is the ancient 
revelation explained, but the most important 
additions have been niade to it. All God’s 
will, intended for disclosure in this state, has 
been disclosed. Now, if truth, and especially 
‘ as it is in Jesus,’ is the means of changing and 
perfecting the moral character of man,—is the 
invariable instrument of divine power, as exert¬ 
ed for that purpose,—is not the economy which 
is distinguished by the clearest and completest 
revelation of that truth, an economy of the 
greatest power? As we know more of Christ’s 
person and mediation,—the nature and extent 
of his w’ork,—the character of God as displayed 
in -that work, as good, holy, and just,—the ex¬ 
cellence of the divine law,—the beauty and 
worth of holiness,—the obligations of man, but 
especially of redeemed man,—we may be said to 
live in a day of power. It is useless to say 
that facts bear not out the theory. We believe 
they do,—that Christian saints are greatly su¬ 
perior to Jewish saints,—that there is more real 
goodness, as God considers goodness, now than 
formerly. But we look for more yet, as the 
legitimate eflect of existing means. 'Their power 
will yet be proved. The close of this dispen¬ 
sation will witness it. Christians may now be 
babes,—they will then be men. Christians 
may now be dwarfs,—they will then be giants. 
Christians may now be carnal,—they will then 
be spiritual. Then will the power of truth, 
Christian truth, have free course and be glori¬ 
fied, when the church, like her Saviour’s gar¬ 
ment, shall be seamless,—-when diversities shall 
not let, but illustrate onion,—when there shall 
lie no strife, but for the faith, and no provoca¬ 
tion, but to love and good works,—when self¬ 
ishness and bigotry and envy shall be banished 
and wondered at, as having been,—when the 
Bible shall be the only creed-book, and a rea¬ 
soning faith its only expositor,—when all shall 


feel under infinite obligations to love and serve, 
to b^ humble and holy,—when none shall be 
known afler the Hesh, but all after Christ,— 
when the love of Christ shall constrain to the 
utter condemnation of evil and wonderful sacri¬ 
fices for his sake, even of lawful things. He 
that conu'th to that time shall be blessed. 

S. 7'Ais dispensation is the dispensation of the 
Spirit. He is the official agent in the conver¬ 
sion and sanctiheation of men. Upon the as¬ 
cension of Christ into heaven, he received the 
Holy Spirit so as he had not received him be¬ 
fore, and his economy is marked by two peculi¬ 
arities in relation to the Spirit. The first is 
the mode and effect of his first bestowment. 
The second—with which we have most to do— 
is the copiousness and liberality of his (^Husion. 
‘ When he shall come, he shall convince the 
world of sill, and of righteousness, and of judg¬ 
ment.’ There is no impediment, on God’s part, 
to his perfect and unlimited communication. 
Accordingly, this dispensation will not pass 
away until ‘ the Spirit is poured out upon all 
flesh,’ as the Spirit of supplication, holiness, and 
grace. 

’The subject suggests important addresses to 
saints and sinners. We should glorify God for 
his mercy in placing us under this dispensation. 
Whether we think so or nut, it is an unspeaka¬ 
ble, and at the same time, a terrible privilege. 
No tongue can tell the cause for gratitude and 
fear. Let us rejoice, but with trembling. In¬ 
creased advantages incur tor us increased re¬ 
sponsibility, and as we live in * the la.st days,’ 
and under the most sjiiritual and refined eco¬ 
nomy that the present state of man can permit, 
—an economy most adapted to the advancing 
intelligence of the world and its new wants, and 
most sympathetic with that high-toned piety 
and unearthly zeal which shall mark the future 
myriads of the church's children,—dreadful 
indeed may be our account, solemn indeed is 
our position, and better, infinitely better had it 
been tor us to have lived when salvation was 
only seen in symbols and heard in prophecy, or 
to have nevirr heard or seen it, if we continue 
under the power of darkness. Let us realize 
our obligations, our necessities,—common re¬ 
ligion ought never to content Christians, it 
cannot save them now. If we would keep our¬ 
selves uninjured by the terror and alarm,—the 
sophistry and infidelity,—the agitation and con¬ 
flict,—^the discussions and defence of the times; 
if we would advantageously to ourselves and 
others, occupy our present {lusition in the world 
—we must be greatly good—and we may be. 
Uur dispensation is ‘ light,’—let us be wise ; 

‘ is power,’—let us be strongi is ‘salvation,’— 
let us be saved. 

Christ is in heaven, sitting at the right hand 
of God in great dignity and undisturbed repose, 
—wailing the results of his reign, with a pa- 
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tience, which their certainty, and his know¬ 
ledge of it, only could impart and warrant. 
He deserves, and he has had promised to him, 
universal subjection : ‘ Sit thou on my right 
hand until 1 make thine enemies thy footstool.’ 

‘ This man, after he had offered one sacrifice 
for sins, for ever sat down on the right of God ; 
from heiicelorth expecting till his enemies be 
made his footstool.’—* Unto him every knee 
shall bow, and tongue confess.' Reader,—there 
is no doubt about thy being vanquished,—the 
only question, and the answer depends on you, 
is, how ? By being chang«‘d into a friend or 
}iunished as a foe ? By the cross or the curse ? 
By the blood or the wrath of the Lamb ? 

‘ Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish 
from the way, when his wrath is kindled but a 
little. Blessed are all they that put their trust 
in him.' 

INFLUENCE OF LTTERATtmii ON THE MORAL 
SENTIMENTS. 

Hy Ai.O.S'ZO r’OTTKIl, 

C}f Union Cotlff/c, Schcnccliidii, Americn. 

Itv most persons little iinportance is nttnclieil to tlie 
moral iiitlueiuM- of our current, or even of oiir classical 
reading; yet there can he no doubt that it is vast, 
niid ill inniiy eases most haiiefiil. Aliment taken into 
the mind opertiles like aliment taken into the body, 
hy assiiiiilatioii. It is converted, ns it were, into 
the very substnnre of the soul, and imparts to it of 
course its own charai^tcr. We hear of tin; chameleon, 
which takes the hue of whatever it looks upon. Jt is 
so, ill a measure, with our minds. It is not more im¬ 
possible to associate ns boon companion with the ]>rotli- 
gnte, and yet escape contaminatiuii, than it is to pe¬ 
ruse haUitually works of a low moral caste, and yet 
retain high morel purity. Customary and cordial in. 
tercourse with such hooks is one of those 'evil com- 
municntioiis,’ the inevitable effect of which is to ' cor¬ 
rupt good manners.’ If they are works of genius, their 
influence is only the more pernicious. The admiration 
which we entertain for the author, is extended by as¬ 
sociation to all his thoughts; and, Wforc we are aware, 
we fiiYit tolerate, lhe.ii are entertained hy, and finally 
embrace, sentiments of flagrant inimoraiily. In no age, 
perhaps, has this danger been greater than in the pre¬ 
sent ; for ill noii<‘ has there been so much reading, and 
in few if any has there Iwen cherished such inordinate 
adminilion of mere genius, however abused and uu- 
sniictified. 

It is, moreover, a danger which approaches us on 
every side. We can hanlly open an ancient classic, or 
a modem work in poetry or fiction, without breathing 
nil atmosphere uitcoiigeiiial not only with religion, but 
witli a pure and enlightened morality. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Iliad of Homer,—a work whicli lias exerted, 
perhaps, of all uniuspire^iroductions, Uie greatest in¬ 
fluence over the human Ibind,.—of which Johnson has 
said, that “ nation after nation, and generation after 
geiwralion, has done little more than transpose its iii- 
ci^l^ts, new name its characters, and paraphrase its 


sentiments.” What moral impression does It leave upon 
the young and ardent mind ? It teaches it to feel that 
courage, unblenching firmness of nerve, is the greatest 
of all virtues; ttiat he who wants it, is worthy only of 
being trodden under foot. It teaches, that revenge is 
a noble and godlike sentiment; that even Achilles, 
that personification of wrath and vindictiveness, more 
than atones for his brutality by his affection for a friend, 
and his grief over that friend’s loss; and that, in short, 
the most glorious and enviable life is that which has 
been spent in sacrificing the greatest number of other 
lives, its effect on the ambitious and martial spirit of 
AU-xander the (Jri'ut has lu'en often noticed,and is thus 
happily contrasted by Mr Wheaton, in his late work on 
the Law of Nations, with that produced on niiother 
chief by an illustrious modern author: — “When he 
(Grotius) could no longer be useful in active life, he 
laboured to win men to the love of peace and justice 
by the publication of his great work,* which made a 
deep impression upon all the liberal minded princes and 
ministers of that day, and contributed essentially to in¬ 
fluence their public conduct. Alexander carried the 
Iliad of Homer in a golden casket, to inflame his love 
of conquest; whilst (iiistaviis Adolphus slept with the 
Treatise on the Laws of War and Peace under his 
pillow, ill that heroic war which he waged in Germany 
for the liberties of Protestant Europe. It is difficult to 
decide whether present the most striking contrast,— 
the poet of Greece and the philosopher of Holland, or 
the two heroes who imbibed such different and opposite 
seiitiineiits from their pages.” 

Look too at Pope, who has been styled by way of 
eminence the moral poet of our language. How rarely 
does this gifted and finished writer allude in his lighter 
works to the facts and topics peculiar to Christianity, 
without some profane je.vt? while in his philosophical 
work, tlie ‘ Essay on Man,’ it is plainly liis wish to 
fiiriiisli a system w'hich shall supersede the New Tes- 
Uiineiit, and place tlie subject of human duty and des¬ 
tiny on a better basis than that on which the Creator 
himself has placed it. Or consider the works of Lord 
Byron, which have been the occasion in our own day of 
such an immense and wide-spread sensation. What a 
mournful and flagrant perversion of God’s noblest 
gifts! The poems of this highly-endowed but un- 
happy man seem to have been expressly intended as a 
vehicle for his most private thoughts and feelings. He 
not only admits but invites and urges us into the most 
intimate possible communion with every wild impulse 
Biid base purpose of his soul; reveals to us, with a mor¬ 
bid fondness, the wasting desolation which has passed 
over all his nobler principles and affections; a;>d yet 
throws over the picture a magic radiance which must 
work upon us something of the same spell which he 
would liimself iiave wrought had he been our living 
and confidential coinpaiiioii. What that spell might 
have been, we need not say. He could hardly be 
esteemed a safe companion for the young, who, to splen¬ 
did genius and most fascinating manners, should add 
principles utterly reckless and al»iidoned; who should 
take delight in railing at his species, in reviling as 
heartless hypocrisy all the appearances of generosity 
and friendship among nen ; who, by example as well 

« Tlie treaise D« Jure Belli ae Paeitf composed during 
the auUioi’s exile in France, and nubiisiied at Paris in 
1026. 
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B8 prec^>t, recommendiHl a life of the merest sensu- 
aHty; iriio seemed to doubt whether Muhamtnedistn 
were not better than Christianity, and, in short, whe¬ 
ther all virtue and religion were not a dream, rather 
than a solemn reality. But if himself a dangerous 
companion, it is dif^ult to conceive how writings, 
which en.body so completely his spirit and character, 
can be safe. 

If from poetry we pass to tlie prose of our language, 
wiiat do we discover ? We discover tliat, in the de¬ 
partment of history, the palm has been borne away by 
two authors not more distinguished for talents than fur 
hostility to the Christian faith, and contempt of some 
of the settled principles of morais,—authors, who have 
contrived to infuse their philosophy so artfully through 
their writings, that it escapes tile notice of any except 
the most vigilant reader, and is absorbed into the mind 
only the more insensilily, and therefore the more fa- 
tally. In the department of fiction it is suiHcient to 
repent the names of Sterne, Fielding, and Smollett, 
three of its most brilliant and admired contributors. 
No one, who has read their works, needs to be Informed 
that in many instances they invest the worst vices witii 
an air of interest and attraction; that the grossest vio¬ 
lations of justice and temperance are often treated as 
peccadilloes; that our sympathies are enlisted in be¬ 
half of men whom in actual life we shoiilil feel it to be 
our duty to reprobate and shun ; and that the thought¬ 
ful reader, as he proceeds, knows nut at wliieh most to 
wonder, the splendour of the author’s talent, his deep 
knowledge of human nature, the ease with which he 
can, at pleasure, transport us with mirth or melt us into 
pity, or the wantonness with which these high powers are 
prostituted to the service of evil. We are hy no means 
disposed to proscribe all works of imagination. That 
there are some of nne xceptionable moral tendency, is 
not to be disputed; and that all might be made the me¬ 
dium for conveying the purest ami most exalted lessons 
of virtue, we would at least hope. But what works of 
fiction generally are, and what they might become, are 
questions of very iliSVrent import. Whoever considers 
attentively the prevailing character of this species of 
literature at present, will find but loo miiith reason to 
appreliend that moral impressions, derived from such 
a source, must be lamentably deficient both in power 
and correctness. 

In attributing to this cause so gremt an influence, 
however, we differ, we are aware, from those who are 
entitled to ttie utmost consideration. Dr Johnson, in 
adverting to it, says, “ Men will not become liighway- 
uien, because Macheath is acquitted on tlie stage 
and Sir W. Scott, hi quoting tlie remark, adds, “ Nei¬ 
ther will they become swindlers and tliieves, bt'cause 
they sympatiiice with the fortunes of the witty picaroon 
Gil Bias, nor licentious debauchees, because they read 
Tom Jones. The professed moral of a piece is usually 
what the reader is least interested in; it is like the 
mendicant who cripples after some gay and splendid 
procession, and in vain solicits the attention of those 
who have been garing upon it.” All tliis, to a certain 
extent, is true. Most readers of fiction feel, we are 
aware, but little interest in discovering its miwai; nor 
do we apprehend that to read Oil Bias cw Ttrni Jones 
would of necessity transform the reader hito aswhidter 
or debauchee. This, however, is &r from being the 
question at issue. The true question it, whether sym¬ 


pathising often with characters conceived In such a 
spirit, .can exert any but a corrupting iiitluence on the 
moral sensibilities and principles. But few parents 
would be inclined, we imagine, to have their children 
associate familiarly witli men like either of these well- 
known heroes. But if it would not be safe to associate 
with them in real life, can it be prudent to make them 
our companions in the “ clinmhers of imagery,” when 
fancy is let loose, and the soul is least on its guard 
against contamination, and all its su.sceptibilities are 
thrown open ? 

That the danger of which we speak is not wholly 
imaginary, let l3r Johnson himself be witness, in an- 
otlier passage. In the fourtli number of his Rambler, 
where he liad no point to maintain, he speaks tlins of 
the influence of many novels : “ Many writers,” says 
he, •' so mingle good and bad qualities in their princi¬ 
pal personages, that they are both equally conspicuous; 
and as we accompany them through Uieir adventures 
with delight, and are led by degrees to interest our¬ 
selves ill their favour, we lost the abhorrence of their , 
faults because they do not hinder our pleasure, or perhaps 
regard them with some kindness, for being united with so 
much merit." The whole paper is in the same strain. 
In a note appended to it in t'imlmers’ edition of John¬ 
son’s works, tlie editor remarks: “ 'I'iiis excellent ]>a- 
per was occasioned by the popularity of two works, 
which appeared about this time, and liave been the 
models of that species of romance now known by the 
more common naiue of novel.” It is somewhat sur¬ 
prising, tliat after pronouncing the above opinion,' 
Jolinson should have volunteered, in another iiumher 
of the same work, to praise Richardson in tlie most 
unqualified terms, us tlie “ writer who first taught tlie 
passions to move at the command of virtue.” Of Ricli- 
nrdson's great powers and eminent personal wortli 
tliere can be no doiilit, and as little, that his writings 
were intended to subserve the caust* of virtue. Yet it 
would not be easy to produce, from the history of lite¬ 
rature, an instance in which an author, aiming to im¬ 
part “ ardour to virtue and confidence to truth,” lias 
gone wider of hjs mark, than was the case witii Ricii- 
nrdson in the conception and execution of one at least 
of his master-pieces. 

Dr Johnson has somewhere said—and to sliow the 
inconsistencies into which tlie greatest minds may fall, 
it will be well to record the sentiment here—he has 
somewhere said, " Vice (for vice is necessary to be 
shown) should always disgust ; nor should the graces 
of gaiety or the dignity of courage be so united with it, 
as to reconcile it to tlie mind. Wherever it appears it 
should raise hatred by Uie malignity of its practices, 
and contempt by the meanness of its stratagems; for 
while it is supported by either parts or spirit, it will 
seldom be heartily ahliorred.” Now compare with this 
admirable rule, one of the principal characters in Rich¬ 
ardson's Clarissa—i. e. Lovelace. He is a man whom 
the author represents as having devoted his life and 
talents to the subversion of female virtue, and who per¬ 
petrates acts before tlie reader, which ought to render 
him the object of uiimiiigled contempt and detestation; 
and yet he has been invested with so much wit and 
ability, lie is so surrounded by ” Uie graces of gaiety 
and the dignity of courage,” he has such perseverance, 
such address, and such liberality without profusion, that 
he becomes the object rather of our syrotiatliy and admira 
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Him, tlian of our ftbhorrencp. A French critic thus de- 
scril)«it the effect produced on his own mind by tliis 
ctiaracter. “ By turns I could embrace and fif^ht with 
l^velace. His pride, his gaiety, his drollery, charm 
and amuse me; his genius conibuuds and makes me 
smile; his wickedness astonishes and enrages me ; but 
at the same time I admire os much as I detest him." 
We. may add, that iii most minds the admiration will be 
found greatly to predominate. 

1'he biographer of Iliehardson informs its, that the 
interest awakened in behalf of thi.s charuoU-r, by the 
first four volumes, was so intense, lluil when a report 
spread that the cataslrojihe was to he laliil to him, tlsal 
he wa.s doomed to die a violent death as si piuiishinent 
for his crimes, the author was hivsel on all hands with 
remonstrances. His friends and correspondents, in 
great numbers, besought him, with the utmost earnest¬ 
ness, to reform Lovelace, and wind up the story by his 
happy union with the obji'ctof his unprincipled passion; 
and when he resisted these persna-sions, some went 
even so far as to entreat, with an air of tlic most pitiable 
distress, that he would at least “ save the soul” of their 
favourite ! Yet this writer, who thus enlists our sym¬ 
pathies in behalf of vice, is tlie one wluuu the great 
moralist eulogises as having " fur the first time taught 
the passions to move at the command of virtue 1” 

We have thus insisted upon the. moral dangers con¬ 
nected with a promiscuous iitcrulure, because they 
seem entitled to greater aUeiition than they have yet 
received even among Christians. We should be the 
last to exclude entirely from the circle of u Christian's 
reading, some of Hie works which we have mentioned. 
So long as taste is to be formed, and youthful genius 
fostered and directed, so long will it be necessary that 
the master-pieces of ancient poetry and eJoipieiice 
should be the subject of study. So lung ns models of 
bistorical composition are to be sought and read in our 
own language, so long will it be needful lliat Hume 
iiiid Gibbun should have students—and we may add, 
under proper restrictions, cordial admirers. And so 
long as iiiiafTected simplicity, inliniate knowledge of 
the windings of Hie human heart, andmlmust imiiniited 
power over-the human pB.ssiuii$, are valued, so long will 
Richardson, faulty though in some respects he be, find 
and merit readers. But if these works tend, while 
conferring inlellectunl benefits, to injure the moral 
sriiHments, then Jet this danger be indicated, and let 
the young and inexperienced guard themselves against 
it. Let the works of licentious novelists lie excluded 
from the family and the public library. Let liunour be 
given to whom honour is due. l.et the Edgeworths, 
the Mores, the Bruntons, Hie Scolts, hold the place 
which has too often been usurped by Fielding and 
Sterne. Let Milton and Sliakspeare, Goldsmith and 
Cowper, be restored to their rightful supremacy over ^ 
the public mind. And let the ribaldry of Don Juan, 
the cheerless though sublime misanthropy of Childe 
Harold, be consigned to that oblivion which will be 
sure to overtake, at last, all works not consecrated by 
high and gesuerous sentiments of virtue. 


JHUmptranee .—Those men who destroy a healtiiful 
constitution of body by intemperance and an irregular 
lifa, do as manifestly kill themselves, as those who hang, 
or poison, or drown themselves,—.Sfisr/pcA, 


ACTIVE BENEVOLENCE AND CHRIS,riAN 
ENJOYMENT. 

We cannot agree with Dr Young, that "it is impious 
in a good man Ui lie sad (” though we are satisfied that 
much of his sadness might often oe easily banished. 

One mode of doing tliis, is active benevolence. 
■* Assurance,’* says Prerident Edwards, “ is not to be 
obtained so much by .self-examination, as by action." 
Tlie assertion is equally true of Christian enjoyment, 
which flows from tliis assurance. 

This was Uie course adopted by Howard the philan¬ 
thropist. flis rule for shaking off trouble was, " Set 
aliout doing gouii. Put on your hat, and niid visit 
the sick and the poor in your neighbuiirhood inquire 
into their wants, and minister to them ;—seek out the' 
desolate and the oppressed, and tell them of the conso¬ 
lations of religion. 1 have often tried this method," he 
adds, " nnd have always found it the best medicine for 
a lieavy heart. ” 

The prescription is n good one ; and others, as well 
os Howard, may find a remedy for trouble in active 
henevuleiice,—in going about doing good. This will 
dissipate that sickly and morbid sensibility which broods 
in secret sadness over real or imaginary sorrows,—which 
so often obscures the liriglitness of the good man’s days, 
and shuts out from his soul the cheering light of heaven. 
This, if in vigorous exercise, will leave us no time for 
Hie indulgence of gloomy reveries, or desponding fore- 
IxHliiigs. This will cull forth those sympathies of our 
nature which are most conducive to our enjoyment as 
social beings. This will show us the reality and extent 
of our own blessings, by their contrast with the woes of 
Olliers. This will multiply our positive pleasures, and 
will sweeten them all with that joy which flows from 
the thought that we have rendered others happy. Tliis 
loo, by its very exercise, will afford more and more of 
that evidence of piety wliich is found in the sealous and 
faitlifiil discharge of duty, and Huts also will increase 
our enjoyments. This, in short, if performed in a right 
spirit, is active holiness, with wtiich, in the economy of 
Pn>vi)leiice, happiness is ever connected. 

So it iius ever been found, in every age of the world. 
Howard—to whom allusion has been made—in the early 
part of his manhood was very much disposed to gloom 
and despondency ; and he did not gain habitual cheer¬ 
fulness, but by doing good. Paul did not win the full 
assurance of his title to a bright inheritance in the skies 
by musing in sadness upon his secret sorrows. It was 
when occupied with active usefulness, that he attained 
to a clear and cloudless hope of his acceptance with 
Glirist. And many a desponding mourning child of 
(iod, by iniiiatiiig Hie apostle’s active benevolence, 
might realize, in his own experience, much of the apos¬ 
tle's exalted Christian enjoyments. 

" Wuulilst tliou from sorrow find a sweet relief? 

Or is thy liuart oppressed Iw woes untold ? 

Balm wouldst thou gather for corroding grief? 

I’oiir blessings round tliee, like a shower of gold. 

'Tis when the rose is wrapt in many a fold, 

Close to its heart, the worm is wasting there 
Its life and lieauty; not, when all mirolled. 

Leaf after leaf, its bosom rich and fair 

Breathes freely its perfumes, throughout the ambient air. 

Rouse to some work of high and liolv love. 

And thou an angel’s happiness shall know ; 

Shalt bless the earth; while, in the world above^ 

The good begun by thee shall onward flow, 

111 many a branching stream, and wider grow. 

The seed, that in these few and fleeting hours 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 

Sltall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 

And yield theefruit8divijie,iuheaven’8!mmoria! bowers.” 

Ameeicah Magazine. 
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Sarapet first seeing a Watch. — One norninif, durinKr 
Fiitnow's stay at this islaiiil, mime of the natives 
Imiii^lit Mr Mariner's watch, which they had procured 
from his chest, and with looks of curiosity, inquired 
what it was. He took it from them, wound it up, put 
it lo tlie ear of one of them, and returned it. Every 
iioiid was now outstn-tclied with eagerness to take hold 
of it;—it was applied by turns to their ears; they were 
nsloiiisiied at the noise it made;—they listened aj^ain 
lo it. turned it on every side, and exclaimed, *• Mo-ooi!” 
(It is alive!) They then pinched and hit it, as if ex- 
pectiiifr it would speak out. They looked at each 
other with wonder, lau;rhed aloud, and snapped their 
fingers. One brought a sharp stone for Mr Mariner 
lo force it oi>en with. He opened it in the proper way, 
and showed the works. Several endenvoun*d to seise 
Iiold of it at oiice, but one ran oIT with it. and all Uie 
rest after him. Alxmt an hour afterwards they returned 
with the watch completely broken to pieces; and 
giving him the fragments, made signs to him to make it 
do as it ditl before. Upon his making tliein understand 
that tliey had killed it, and that it was iiii|M)ssih]e to 
bring it to iile again, the man, who considered it as his 
pni{>erty, exclaiming mow-mow, (sfKiiled !} and making 
a hissing noise, expit'ssive of disappointment, accused 
the rest of using violence, and they in return accused 
him and each other. Whilst they were in high dispute, 
another native approached, who hail seen and Jeanied 
the use of a watch on board a French ship. Under* 
standing the cause of their dispute, he called them all 
cow rale (a pack of fools), and explained in the follow¬ 
ing iiianner, tlie use of the watch:—Making a circle 
in tlie sand, witti sundry marks about its circumference, 
and turning a stick about the centre of tlie circle, to 
represent an index, he informed them that the use of 
the. watch was to tell where the sun was: that when 
the sun was in the east, the watch woiihl point to such 
a mark, and when the sun was highest it would point 
here, and when in tlie. west it would point ttiere; 
and this, he said, the watch would do, although it 
was in a house, and could not see the sun: add ig, 
that in the night-time it would tell what portion of a 
day’s length it would lu- liefore the sun would rise 
apiin. It would be difficult to convey an adequate 
iiii’a of their astonishment. One said it was an auinial, 
another stud it was a plant; but W'hen he told them it 
was manufactured, they all exclaimed. *■ Foonnooa 
6o(o/” ( What an ingenious people 1)— Mariner's Account 
of the Tonga l^nds, 

2 Kii^s iii. II. ' Here is Elisha, the son of Shaphat, 
which poured water on the hands of Elijah.'—The 
Oriental method of washing is universally different 
fri>m that practised in the West. No where is water 
previously poured into a basin ; but the servant pours 
water, from a pitcher, upon the hands of his master. 
The custom of washing hands before dinner prevails 
also to this day. The servant goes round to all tlie 
guests wi^ a pitcher, and a vessel to receive all the 
water falling from the hands, and performs the office 
here attributed to Elisha. The same si'rvice is repeat¬ 
ed wlien the repa^ is ended.—i?et>. J. Hartley. 

Approach to Jerusalemfirom Following the 

.amdeiit road, along the brae-side, and between corn¬ 
fields, olive-groves, and vineyards—each with its watch- 
tower, the stones corefuUj gathered out, and fenced 
in with a stone-wall— as In the days of David, Isaiah, 
and our Saviour. At two, we stopped at a place called 
Di'irwuh, evidently an ancient site, and continued for 
some hours winding among hUls, presenting the same 
monotonous but pleasing scegery. |t was a lovely 
evening—the birds were singing sweiitly, and numer¬ 
ous docks of sheep and goats were cropping their 
evening meal as we drew nigh to the city of David 
who so often must have fed his flocks on these very 


hills—Uie scene, too. Just as nrulialily, of that appari¬ 
tion of the heavenly tiost who proclaimed to tlie iiuiu- 
ble slie|>tierds of Bethlehem the birtii of the good 
shephenl, David's namesake—' The Beloved’ of God 
—in those blessed woitls, * Uhu 7 to God in tlie high¬ 
est, and on earth peace, good-will towards men.’ 
Almut an hour and a quarter to the south of BeUde- 
heni, coming to the brow of the bill, we saw the cele¬ 
brated pools of Soluniun below us, and a lM‘autiful crop 
of wheat covering the slopes of the valley where pro- 
Imbly once stood his palace and pleusure-gardeii.s. 
These reservoirs are really worthy of liiolomon. I had 
formed no conception of their magnificence ; they are 
tliree in iiiiiiiber, tlie smallest between four and five 
hundred feel in length ;—the waters were discharged 
from one into nnolher, and conveyed from the lowest, 
by an aqiieiliict, to Jtrusaieni. I descended into ll4<; 
tliird and largest; it is liiu-d with plaster, like the Jii- 
diaii cliuiiam ; and iiniigiiig terraces run all round ii. 
I wonder if Solomon ever walked there with the queen 
of Sheba. At half past seven, that evening, we renclietl 
Bethlehem. It stands on the slope of u hill, of diffi¬ 
cult ascent, at least by night, 'i'iie stars were out, hut 
it was still uiiiisiinlly light as we entered the town, and 
prmieeded lo the Spanish (Nniveiit, a large fortiess- 
like building, where we were kindly welcomed, and 
ushered into a very liniulsome iiparlineiit. The ve¬ 
nerable Superior presently luime lo see us, and grew 
very talkative. He honoured us with his company to 
breakfast tlie next morning, and we afterwards visited 
the church and the supposed ('uv<4 of the Nativity, gor- 
geuu.s all—hut what most toiiclied me was tlie simple 
tribute of several little cliildreii, who, speaking in a 
whisper, and with awe in their faces, lighted their little 
luMlkins of tapers at the large candles, and stuck them 
at tlieir sitle.— J.ord JAmhui/'s Letters. 

Gen. xxxi. 40. Tims 1 was; in the day tlie 
drouglit coiisiimetl me. and the frost by niglit; mid my 
sleep departed from mine eyes.''—Lloubduii, travelling 
ui the evening of the 28th of Mandi, N.S. from Jaffa 
(or Joppa) to llama, tells us lie passed near two or 
three companies of Arabs, “who were walciiing their 
flocks, making n great noise, singing and rejoicing 
about many fires wliich tliey had inaile in the plain ; 
and a iiumlier of dogs, wlio, perceiving our being near 
lo tliem, d'd not cease from growling, burking, and 
giving us upprelieiisioii of lu'iiig discovered, and fulling 
into the hands of these roliliers.” Perhaps it may l>« 
thought tlial these fires, and ail this noise, might be 
made; to intimidate beasts of prey, which tlie]( might b« 
apprehensive were about, and watching an opportunity 
of making depredations «in their flocks; it is possible it 
might be so. The wnrmtii, however, of tiiese fires 
must have been coinforlable lo tliemselves, who were 
waUdiing in the open air, since Doubdan complains of 
Ids lodging tliut niglit at Kama, where the procurator 
of the Holy Land did not treat them with the greatest 
tenderness, “ but contented himself with putting us into 
a miserable room, where there were only the four ivalls, 
giving us nothing but a mat to lie upon, a stone fur a 
pillow, and no coverlid but tlie broken ceiling, which 
exposed us to tlie weather, wiiich was nut tlie most 
favourable at that season, as the nights are always ex¬ 
tremely cool.” Yet the lieat of the preceding day was 
so great, that it was as.sigiied as one reason why tliey 
waited some hours at Juppa, in a poor Greek liovei, 
before they set out for Ruina. But the account he 
gives of his situation at Tyre is much stronger still. 
Oil the ICth of May they found the heat near Tyre so 
great, that though they took their repast on the grass, 
under a large tree, by the side of a small river, yet he 
complains of their being burnt up alive, and they were 
obliged to continue in ttiat situation until six in the 
afteriKKm, when they returned to, ttieir bark; but the 
wind failing, and the seamen not to be persuaded to 
row, they could get no further than tlie rucks and ruins 
of Tyre, when night overtook them. Near those ruins 
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tlipy w<'«! oltligi'd to pass a considerable i>art of the 
iii^ht, not without sufferiiigr greatly from the cold, 
wliieh was as violent and stiarp as the heat of the day 
had been burning. He goes uo: "1 am sure I shook 
as in the depUi or winter, more than two or three full 
hoursto winch lie adds, their iieing quite wetted 
with a rime extremely tliick and cold, which fell upon 
tlieiii all night. To this he subjoins, that the worst 
was, that tliey were in the hands of four or five fislicr- 
nieii, who did nothing but throw their nets into the sea, 
often with no success; in the meanwhile masting them 
in tlin day-time in tlie sun, and almost making them to 
]M‘rish with cold in the night, without at all getting 
forward.— S/uiw. 


iilorlij). 

THE CITY IMISSIONAUY. 

No. I. 

THE DISTKICT. 

Bv Mr Wii.i.iam Tuomsu.v, 

Glangouj. 

.All little think the busy crowds that tlirong 
'I’he city’s streets, and eager pass along, 

How many a heart, once happy ns their own. 

Is anguish’d now, its hopes for ever gone! 

Tiiey see the palaces tliat front tlie way, 

Tlie busy sliops witli varied produce gay. 

Here gaudy mansions in the sun-beam smile, 

Tliere massive temples rear tlieir sacred pile, 

Tlie tap’i'ing spire relieve the formal line, 

The sqiutre, the country with the town combine. 

The smart barouclie convey the sin-inking fair 
Tlie lunib'riiig wagon drug each bulky ware,— 

And those wiio toil umid tlie (Miislaiit noise. 

And those who toil not, uli alike rejoice: — 

They tliink not that behind these splendid strei-ts. 

Sad penury with crime and fully meets; 

That all this wealth, and all this woiidruus show, 
Conceal a mass of worlhlessness and wo. 

£titer this lane, its varied tiinis pursue. 

And a new world will open to your view. 

On either side rude tenements arise, 

So close as almost to exclude the skies. 

And seldom can the sun’s reviving ray 
To the first story force its doubtful way; 

Or, if at times, may wider space appear. 

A fetid dunghill taints the stagnant air. 

Alean are the houses, and as frail as memi. 

Few panes unbroken, fewer still artt clean. 

But stuff'd with straw, or coarsely pafier’d o’er, 

Throw a faint glimmer on the darker floor. 

One house alone seems fair amidst the glotun. 

And Uiat, alas! is but a painted tomb ; 

Bright golden letters on its signlioard glow, 

Its (>ewler measures rang’d in less’ning row, 

Its buxom hostess, bustling to the bell. 

Proclaim at once it prospers but too well. 

I'hither for morning-dram the dame repairs, 

Uirre each night the husband drinks and swears; 
Duly at church Christian host is seen. 

Laughs at each filthy joke, and says the money’s clean. 

See on yon Rair a tawdry matron stand, 

Ht r sickly babe hang iM. her careless iuuid I 


See round yon wall the bullying ilruiikanl re^.!. 

Well mark’d with wounds which now lie may not fci 1! 
Here children mark’d by premature concern. 

The varied shifts of paltry cunning learn,— 

(’owards, yet cruel, in the averted face 
Their future crimes and follies you may trace. 

Soon as the shades of ev’ning close around. 

The shiv’ritig harlot at her post is found ; 

Not she, who, late seduced, each cliarm retains. 

Save virgin nioilesty, whicli still she feigns ; 

But she, who harden’d to her evil fame, 

Feels all its woes, but cannot feel iu shame. 

Now, too, from many a house is heard the sound 
Of low debauch, while the lov’d glass goes round. 

First jovial mirth combines witii friendsliip’s show, 
Each bumper adding fervour to the glow; 

Next keen debate the heated brain inspires. 

And keener spirits mingle with its fires. 

Till loud defiance brings the fight’s alarm, 

And blows and bridewell dissijiate the charm. 

But wliile each vice, utiblench’d, its front displays, 
I'lie toil-worn people spend laborious days. 

Her busy wheel the widow’d mother plies; 

Across tlie warp tlie ceaseless shuttle flies ; 

Around the forge each hardy blacksmith glows. 

And shapes his metal with repeated blows; 

VVliile loungers tell their stories with a grin, 

And vacant laugliter swells the anvil’s din. 

Still ’mid such scenes as Uie.se—though far between- 
May lowly wortli and piety be seen; 

Nor need we guides to tell us where they are, 

Tlieir fruits sufficiently the place declare. 

No filthy puddles lie aitmnd the door; 

(Ilean is the step, and sanded is the floor; 

And there the mimic garden learns to blow, 

Tlie scented mignonette appears below, 

The fair nasturtium round the window creeps. 

And from its bed tlie asure iieart’s ease peeps; 

WiUiin one narrow box ai-e all confin’d. 

And strings and threads tiieir wild luxuriance biLd. 
And there may oft be heard the matin-song 
In pensive air its tlirilling notes prolong; 

Hark 1 now it dies away upon the ear 
And now again its swelling voice we hear i 
As some fair spot amid the pathless wild, 

’Along rugged forms displays its aspect mild. 

Seems fairer from the contrast it displays. 

This beauteous remnant of once happier days— 

Now seldom seen—our sadder Uioughts beguiles. 

And draws from Sorrow's self her brighteskiimiles. 
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No. X. 

GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 

Bv TUB Rev. John MAcrARLANE, 

Minister of the United Secession Church, Kincardine. 

Field-preaching and the immortal White- 
held are inseparably associated. The chroni¬ 
cles of Moorfields and Kennington Common 
are so redolent with the holy triumphs of the 
one, and the seraphic eloquence of the other, as 
to justify us in illustrating our general subject 
by devoting a chapter to the consideration of 
both. We have no hesitation to avow our 
high admiration of the character and labours of 
Whitefield. There have been none like him 
since the days of Paul. Rowland Hill was his 
great admirer, and delighted, on a small scale, 
to copy his example, but he never pretended to 
be, and certainly was not, a Whitefield. There 
have been several miniature portraits of him, 
but the church has yet to see and rejoice in the 
zeal of such an apostolic spirit as his was. 
Even bis contemporaries, the Wesleys, were not 
his equals. For Charles Wesley this much will 
not be asked, and the peculiarities of the more 
placid Wesley,*’ as Dr Haweis designates John, 
the father of methodisin, were such as to render 
any comparison between him and Whitefield 
inappropriate. The solemn and chaste manner 
of the Arniiuian Methodist better fitted him for 
the desk or pulpit, while the overwhelming 
powers of oratoiy possessed and used with such 
energy by the other, directed him to the field 
as bis proper place, where the canopy of heaven 
was his only sounding board. A few notices 
of Whitefifdd may not be unacceptable. 

He was born in Gloucestershire, in Decem¬ 
ber, 1714, and jost bis &ther, who was an inn¬ 
keeper, when he was only two years of age. 
His mother does not aj^ear to have been 
under proper religious imfuressions, and took no 
care to instil religions principles into his young 
heart, so that, however eaiiy views of serious 
subjects dawned upon bis mind, we fear they 
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are not to be traced to the pious training of his 
widowed parent. At the same time it is proper 
to state that she was much attached to him, and 
paid considerable attention to his education. 
There have been differences of opinion about 
the early piety of Whitefield. Mr Philip, his 
most recent biographer, seems disposed to 
question his religion till he became the com¬ 
panion of the Wesleys, at Oxford ; and on what 
appears to be good evidence. Speaking of his 
early life, Whitefield says of himself: 1 was 
so brutish as to hate instruction, and used, pur¬ 
posely, to shun all opportunities of receiving it. 
Lying, filthy talking, and foolish jesting, 1 was 
much addicted to. Sometimes 1 used to curse, if 
not swear. Stealing from my mother 1 thought 
to be no theft at ali, and used to make no scru¬ 
ple of taking money out of her pockets before 
she was up.” While this might be the ordinary 
tenor of his life, he even at this period, under 
some particular and occasional awakenings of 
conscience, was influenced to read the Bible, to 
make Thomas Kempis the companion of his 
reading hours, to compose sermons, and to at¬ 
tend divine service. Not unfrcquently, how¬ 
ever, were these better habits entirely abandon¬ 
ed for sinful pleasures, immoral play-reading, 
and other courses not so much as " leaning to 
virtue’s side.” 

At the age of eighteen he obtained a servitor’s 
place in Pembroke college, Oxford. Thousands 
in heaven will have reason to bless God through 
all eternity, that, in a place where most cared 
less for ‘‘ character than for conformity,’’ White- 
field was directed to the society of those stu¬ 
dents, who, along witli the Wesleys, had separ¬ 
ated themselves from the ordinary practices of 
the young men of the university, and were de¬ 
voted to a religious, though, io some respects, a 
rigid and monastic life. Under their instruc¬ 
tion and guidance Whitefield became decidedly 
serious, though upon his ardent and excitable 
temper, the mortifications and penances of this 
original methodism, wrought at first so severely 
as ^most to deprive him of his life. For seven 
weeks he lay in great mental perplexity and 
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■piritual affliction, and iiis health in the mean- 
, time was rapidly undermining. This season of 
trouble was blessed to him. He had been sub¬ 
jected to severe self-examination,—he had been 
driven by the rod to seek comfort and support 
to his soul, and by this rod he was graciously 
guided to more correct views of the gospel. 
Having his residence on the banks of the Isis, 
he devoted much of his time to attendance on 
the prayer meetings held by his religious asso¬ 
ciates, to exhorting in tiie prison, and at the 
bed-side of the sick and dying. At the age of 
21, after painful struggU's as to the path of duty, 
he was ordained in 1730, by the good Bishop 
Henson. His first sermon was preached in the 
church of St Mary <le Crypt, where he had 
been baptized, and had first received the Lord's 
supper. His text was from Ecclesiastes iv. 
9—-12. He acquitted himself, he says, “with 
as much freedom as though he had been a 
preacher for some years." The impression 
made by this sermon was extraordinary—in 
the exaggerated language. «»f the times, it was 
affirmed that he had “driven fifteen persons 
mad.” 

Soon after this he went by invitation to 
London, to officiate in the chapel of the Tower. 
His preaching very soon arrested the notice of 
the public, and had he not after a short time 
taken his departure for America, he would 
speedily have realized the popularity to which 
he was rapidly ascending. To America, how¬ 
ever, he would go, out of pity for the spiritual 
wants of the settlers in (jcorgia. He was only 
2U years of age when he first crossed the At¬ 
lantic, and during the course of his public life, 
he crossed it thirteen times. He “ ranged” over 
a great part of America, and on one occasion 
visited the Bermudas, in all places declaring the 
glad tidings of salvation, and by the divine 
blessing on his labours, adding every where 
multitudes to the number of them that believed. 
In Georgia he founded an orphan hospital, which 
he named Bethesda, a house of mercy, and for 
the- success of which he made indefatigable 
exertions by preaching and making collections 
in its behalf in ail parts of England and Scot¬ 
land. By his labours in travelling and preach¬ 
ing, he was often greatly exhausted, but no 
consideration, while he could lift up his voice, 
could induce him to rest or desist. Soul and 
body, time and talents, ease and pleasure, were 
all magnanimously sacrificed by him for the 
good of immortal souls. He could peril his 
life,but Whitefield could nut lose an opportunity 
of preaching Christ. 

On his return from his first visit to America 
he resumed his labours in London. For a time 
he was admitted into many of the pulpits of the 
establishment, but his Methodist habits, i. e., 
his attending upon, exhorting at, and encourag¬ 
ing of prayer-meetings, together, no doubt, with 


his amazing popularity, speedily shut i.im nnt 
of * consecrated ground.’ To ‘the field,’ h«)w- 
cver, he did not yet betake himself, nor did the 
idea suggest itself till the crowds that followed 
him to the churches which were still open to 
him, became so immense that he resolved, 
though laughed at by*his friends for the reso¬ 
lution, to brave the ‘regularity’ of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal order, and even condescend to imitate the 
example of his divine Master and the inspired 
apostles. He hesitated for a short season, but 
the project having once taken hold of'his mind 
lie was impelled to make the experiment- His 
first field sermon was to the ‘ wild colliers’ in 
the wood at Bristol. The effect was wonder¬ 
ful, for by this discourse men who ‘ cared for 
none of these things,’ rose up and ever after¬ 
wards observed the commandments and ordin¬ 
ances of God. Having succeeded in this his 
first attempt, Whitefield now felt himself out of 
unsanctioned trammels,—in a more liberal at¬ 
mosphere, he breathed more easily, and knew 
the zeal within him undergo a quick and glow¬ 
ing expansion. When from his dizzy eyry the 
eagle has beheld his prey, what shall scare him 
from descending to transfix it with his talons? 
When blood has been scented, who shall recal 
the baying hound from pursuing its tract ? 
When the eye of wisdom hath long and wearily 
looked forth, and at length pierces the vail and 
embraces some ennobling truth, what idle chi¬ 
mera shall divert its penetrating gaze ? What 
dictates of fear could mortify the travailing con¬ 
victions of Galileo in his dungeon ? What 
maxims of prudence could shame the spirit of 
Franklin from watching over the mystic sport 
of his kite ? What authority could have separ¬ 
ated Newton or Herschell from their telescopes ? 
('ould gold or power have bribed Paul from the 
cross to the Sanhedrim, or Luther back to his 
rosary, or Wishart from his stake, or Knox 
from his Bible ? These things could not be 
done. There is that both in the animal and 
mental nature which, when impelled by instinct, 
or fascinated by the love of science, or guided 
by inspiration, can no more be driven from its 
object than the stars from their courses or the 
tides from their estuaries. The soul of White- 
field had now effectually struggled into its genial 
element, nor did its zeal abate so long as it 
animated the mortal tabernacle—from this mo¬ 
ment he was alive, only when emancipated 
from the temples made with bands, and free to 
roll his splendid voice over the far-extending 
multitades quailing beneath the thunder of its 
power, enraptured with the sweetness of its 
music, or subdued by the tenderness of its 
pathos. 

Glowing and fresh with his laurels from 
Bristol, Whitefield hastened to summon together 
the thousands in London whom he knew to be 
‘ without God.’ He sought no privileged pul- 
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pit nor sacred rostrum,—these were denied the 
iMethodi'iit; but over the tomb-stones of Isling¬ 
ton cemetery he discoursed to dying men of ‘ the 
resurrection and the life,’ and upon Moorfields 
and Kennington Common he converted almost 
incredible numbers to the belief and practice of 
the truth. The mighty city for a season re¬ 
echoed from the east to the west, the eloquence 
and influence of the preacher. He had some¬ 
times twcHty thousand human beings at his feet, 
all rivotted for hours to the spot where he 
preached Christ. He thus speaks of his first 
sermon at Kennington Common : “ Upwards of 
20,000 were supposed to be present. The 
wind being for me, it carried my voice to the 
extreniest part of the audience. All sto<)d at¬ 
tentive and joined in the psalm and Lord’s 
prayer, so regularly that I scarce ever preached 
with more quietness in the church. Many were 
much affected. 

For tins lot men revile my name, 

I'd shun no cross. I’d foar no shainr, 

All hail roproach, and welcome pain I 

Only thy terrors, Lord, restrain." 

“ Such,” says Mr Philip, “ was his own bul¬ 
letin of this great field-day.” In such labours 
he spent the remainder of his life, whether in 
America or when at home, throughout England 
and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. Lisbon also 
heard his voice. We shall advert to only 
his visits to Scotland. He came north at the 
request of Ralph Erskine, who had heard of 
his zeal and amazing success, and who wished, 
if possible, to induce him to connect himself 
with at that time the infant Secession. Our 
worthy fathers had not understood the spirit of 
Whitefield, else they never would have tried to 
bind it down to covenants or testimonies, or to 
compress its heaven-born zeal within the pale 
of the associate presbytery. His adherence to 
the presbytery, perhaps, might have given a 
powerful impulse to the Secession, as his indig¬ 
nant rejection of their overtures was supposed 
to have been favourable to the Kirk; but who 
now, with the light which subsequent events 
have thrown upon the character and labours of 
Whitefield, can regret his decision ? Instead 
of remaining to water the little vineyard in 
Scotland, he became an Apollos and a Paul to 
multitudes in many distant lands, who might 
otherwise have been left to sleep the sleep of 
deacth. At Edinburgh, and in every part of 
Scotland, he produced powerful impressions; 
but Cambuslang and Kilsyth, especially the 
former, were the moat glorious of his ‘ fields’ in 
the north. HU appearance at Cambuslang was 
at the request of the minister of the parish, that 
he might assist him in dispensing the Lord's 
supper. Whatever opinions'were formed at the 
time concerning the efiTects which'his preaching 
bad upon hundreds of the people that flocked 
|o hear biro, we should think that there are few 


so ungenerous as not to admit that the Lord 
did great things by him. Upon a brae, near 
the manse, 20,000 persons, it is computed, were 
assembled, and the sacrament was dispensed in 
the fields. Even after the services of the day 
w'ere over, “ they could hardly persuade the 
people to depart: all night in the fields might 
be heard the voice of prayer and praise.”* 
Wliitgfield himself thus describes the scene ;— 
“ Wlien I began to serve a table, the power of 
God was felt by numbers ; but the people so 
crowded u]>on mu that I was obliged to desist 
and go to preach at one of the tents, while the 
ministers served tlie rest of the tables. God 
was with tliem and with his people. On Mon¬ 
day morning 1 preached to nearly as many as 
before ; but such a universal stir I never saw 
before 1 Tlic motion fled as swift ns lightning 
from one end of the audience to another. You 
might hav'c seen thousands bathed in tears. 
i:>omc at the same time wringing their hands, 
others almost swooning and mourning over a 
pierced Saviour. But I must not attempt to 
describe it.” Who tiow does not regret the 
mistaken zeal which after these things recom¬ 
mended a public fast biicausc of the “ delusion" 
at Cambuslang Pf 

Whitefield’s breach with Wesley, and his 
connection with the Countess of Huntingdon, 
were alike honourable to him. Wesley leaned to 
the Arminian doctrine, and preached and wrote 
against election, and in favour of universal re¬ 
demption. Whitefield, on the other hand, main¬ 
tained what are called, all the Calvinistic points. 
He remonstrated with Wesley, but in vain, and 
a separation was the consequence, though a 
great mutual respect and affection seem to have 
continued during their lives. Had W'^hitefield 
lost influence, which -he did not, by his 
breach with his former coadjutor, the patron¬ 
age he received from the laily mentioned, would 
have been an equivalent. By a series of afHic- 
tioiis this amiable woman had become genuinely 
pious, and having heard of the labours of White- 
field she sent for him and appointed him to be her 
chaplain. This introduced him to many in rank, 
and who figured at court in those days. Through 
her influence Chesterfield and Bolirigbroke came 
and heard him preach, and fur a moment 
even these profane wits trembled when White- 

• Dr Gillies’ Life of Whitefield. 
f Many years after thii, .uid wlieii Whitefield had gone 
to liis rest and liis reward, a ncfir and respected relative 
of the writer of this paper was appointed to preach M 
Catnbuslaiig. On the Mubath evening numbers of serious 
persons came to the house, wliere he lodged, to convene 
witli him. IriHuenced, like his admirable predeceseor, R. 
Erskine, against the Cambuslang Murion, Mr Me. ven¬ 
tured to express bis sentiments. He was almost instantly 
interrupted by one of the party, an old woman, who came 
forward and said: “ O Sir, do not speak against Mr 
Whitefield,—I shall bless God for ever and ever that he 
was sent to Cambuslang.” From that day Mr Me. was 
never heard to mention Wiiitefisld’s name but with resnect. 
No wonder. 
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field reasoned to tlivm of judgment to come. 
By God’s blessing, several ladies of distinction 
were melted under the influence of the gospel, 
and cast their coronets at the feet of Jesus. 
But tliough he continued to be the ciiaplain of 
Lady Huntingdon, and superintended for her 
the erection and management of the numerous 
chapels which her pious liberality reared and 
endowed, he could not be confined even by the 
fascinations of a select and aristocratic audience. 
The godlike bias of his soul carried him alike 
from the splendid halls of the countess and his 
own pulpits in the Tabernacle and Tottenham 
court chapels, to the highways and hedges, 
whither he fled to compel sinners to come in 
to the gospel feast. “ Every one,” he says, 

has his proper gift. Field preaching is iny 
place. In this I am carried as on eagle’s wings.” 
It was no uncommon thing for Whitefieid to 
preach four times in one day, and fifteen times 
in one week,—and then we must consider how 
he preached. 

In September, 1765, Whitefieid left England 
to cross, but not again to re-cross, the Atlantic. 
As if aware that he might never return, he, in 
a very solemn manner, took farewell of his 
friends both at the Tabernacle and Tottenham 
court. His text was John x, 27, 28. “ The 

parting scene,” says Mr Philip, “was awful, 
and seems to have been repeated.” On reach¬ 
ing America, after a perilous voyage, he re¬ 
commenced his favourite work, and left behind 
him in the cities and wildernesses of Columbia, 
M'hile he jonrniyod from place to place, numer¬ 
ous trophies of divine grace. But frail man 
could not thus continue to bear up under these 
extraordinary exertions. Symptoms of decay¬ 
ing strength now ajipeared, and this amiable 
servant of the Lamb looked to his dismission 
from the fleld of the world with only one regret, 
and that was, that he should no longer be 
honoured to sing the song of redemption to 
his fellow-sinners on the footstool. To such a 
heart as his, no other hope could be soothing 
in the prospect of death, than that of chaunting 
the song of Moses with his fellow-saints before 
the throne. It was on the morning of Sept. 
29, 1770, that he set out fVom Portsmouth to 
Boston. By the way he preached for two 
hours at Exeter to a great multitude in the 
fields, and arrived greatly fatigued at Newbury 
Port in the evening. He had engaged to 
preach at this place on the following day. Sab¬ 
bath. After retiring to rest he was suddenly 
seized with a violent attack of asthma. He 
continued very ill till five in the morning, when 
he was obliged to rise from bed and sit at the 
open window for air. At this time the friend 
who was with him heard him say : I am dy¬ 
ing,” and after a few painful pantings for breath, 

“ Tie stretched out his feet and breathed no 
more.” Before he left Portsmouth in the 


morning, he said in the hearing of a friend, 
while he clasped his hands together, and look¬ 
ing up: “ Lord Jesus, I am weary in thy work, 
but not of thy work. If I have not yet finwhed 
my course, let me go and speak for thee once 
more in the fields, seal thy truth, and come 
home and die.” From the above it will be seen 
that his prayer w’as heard. Thus died George 
Whitefieid, when he was fifty-six years of age, 
and had been thirty-four in the ministry. During 
three years he had preached more than 18,000 
sermons. His body w'as interred in the church 
of Mr I’arsons at Newbury Port, His soul is 
ill glory.* 


SliCaftfc Jfragmtntg. 

THE SAVIOUR’S REWARD. 

The prophet Isaiah seldom speaks of the sufferings 
apart from the glory, the reward, of Christ. This con¬ 
sists in the liappiness which tliose experience who ac¬ 
cept of forgiveness on tlic footing of his atonement, 
who arc interested in his voluntary and substitutionary 
death, in the travail of his soul. His obedience to the 
death is the procuring cause of that change in the 
hard and rebellious lieart, and unholy life, which 
neither man nor angel could effect,—a change on which 
tile happiness of the sinner tunis. Let us advert to it 
a moment with a view to magnify the Saviour’s reward ; 

I a reward infinitely superior to any which mere man ever 
I received; a reward that a Howard never enjoyed, even 
when lie witnessed the happiness which the objects of 
I his wide-extended benevolence, his personal, his un- 
wearied sacrifices, experienced in their mitigated suffer¬ 
ings, in their ameliorated condition. The wearied eye 
is refreshed after wandering so long after the unsuccess¬ 
ful efforts of man to reform himself and to obtain hap¬ 
piness. In Christ the wants of the immortal soul are 
satisfied. Tlie will which had ever risen up in opposi¬ 
tion to the will of God, submits to it cheerfully and 
constantly. The understanding, darkened and preju¬ 
diced, is enlightened and capable of grasping the most 
sacred and sublime subjects. The affections are placed 
on heavenly objects, instead of centring wholly in 
earttily things. The desires are purified and exalted; 
the passions and appetites are under the control of rea¬ 
son and religion. Though ttiis change in some be Im¬ 
perceptible, yet it is real, complete, universal. ' Old 
things are passed away, all things are become new.’ 
When Paul preached Christ in the synagogues, that he 
is the Son of God, all that heard him were amased, 
and said, ' Is not this he that destroyed them which 
called on this name in Jerusalem, and came hither for 
that intent tliat he might bring them bound unto the 
chief priests ?’ Now, this change is celebrated in hea¬ 
ven. The angels admire and adore Him who efifects it„ . 
God Uie Father beholds with delight the penitent sin¬ 
ner. The Holy Spirit wiUi joy oomraunicates to him his 
gracious influences. There is peace and satisfocUou on 

’ Hero follow remarks on Wbitefieid’t character and ob¬ 
servations on field-preaching, which, thoimh they derive 
considerable piquancy from being r«ul In immediate con¬ 
nexion with the preying narrative, are, on aareant of 
their length, unavoidably reserved for wparate Itisertioiw 
—Ed. 
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earth wlien tlie disciple are multiplied. Bat, O how 
satisfied is Jesus, when, with the fjrlance of his omni- 
scient eye, he beholds the sinner takin^r up his cross to 
fallow him through good and tlueugh bad report * He 
views him with intensest delight through all the steps 
of his pilgrimage. Every successive victory obtained 
over spiritual fties adds to the reward of Jesus. ^ But 
when the believer has finished his course, and entered 
into the true rest, into the palace of the King of glory, 
another gem is added to the mediatorial crown, and 
the glorified Redeemer beholds with satisfaction the 
rewards of his obedience, and sufferings, and death. 
He secs directly of the travail of his soul. 

Christ’s reward consists also in the glory to which 
he is now exalted. The travail of his soul terminated 
on the cross ; un<l his glorious resurrection and ascen¬ 
sion, to the right hand of God, were the coniinence- 
ment of that glory amid which he shall reign for 
ever and ever. It is pleasant to contrast the depth of 
humiliation in which he was ahase<l, with the height of 
that glory to which he is now exalted ; to contrast the 
darkness of Gethsemane and the cross, with tliat flood 
of light inaccessible and full of glory amid which he 
dwells. Had Christ neverconie into our world, it is true 
he would have been seated on the throne of glory, and 
tlie seraphim and cherubim would have Imwed liefore him 
in humble aiioration. liecaiiHc he is God, equal^with the 
Fatlier, he is essentially glorious. But tlie mediatorial 
glory to whicli he is now exalted, was won by his suffer¬ 
ings in tlie room and stead of Uie guilty; and the songs 
of Adam, Eve, and Abel,—the songs of Moses, and tlie 
thief on the cross, mingle witii the halleliijalis of 
angels. O bow shall we speak on earth of this glory, 
which is altogether beyond the power of our feeble 
conceptions? how shall we tell wimt is done to liini 
whom tlie King eternal delighteth to honour ? * 'J'hou 
art worlliy,' is sung in full liarraoiiioiis chorus of glo¬ 
rified saiiiti^ ' to take the book and open the seals 
thereof; for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by tliy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation.’ ■ 

This reward is progressive. He shall see of the 
travail of his soul in every successive eiiirant to the 
iieaveiily Jerusalem. The first gaze, and the first song i 
of the redeemed, and the first notes of the golden harps, I 
are a fresh accession to tlie Saviour’s rc'ward. It shall j 
not even be complete when the lost redeemed one has ' 
gone to glory. For as the minds of the ransomed ex¬ 
pand, and they get clearer and more extended views 
of the love of Jesus ■, as tlieir love and admiration are 
excited, so shall his reward increase. And none of 
those who are interested in tlie sufferings of Christ, O 
none of the many who are justified, shall perish, else he 
were not and could not be satisfied I These consider¬ 
ations remove tlie'reward of tlie Saviour to an infinite 
distance from our feebie conceptions, giving to it glory 
and excellence fiir beyond the rewards coiiferreil on 
the best, and bravert, and wisest of the sons of men. 

• Such kimwledge is too wonderful for us. It is high, 
we cannot lUidn to it.’ The warrkir may be hajlH on 
Tiis first arrival bom the scene where he accomplished 
h is brightest ad^ievemeiiU with a n 4 >tiire indescribable; 
but, ere long, those who are loudest in his praises would 
deprive him of the laurels with which Uiey had adorn, 
ed him. This generation calumtiiates tlie man who 
was almost deified by a preceding one. In short. 


whatever view we take of earthly rewards, we find Uiat 
they are Uansitory, and terminate either as to tlieir'be. 
stowal or eidoymenL But the Saviour, re^Joicing, shall 
behold the ' purciiase of his pfiinand all the guilty 
whom he saves, will, with a rapture wliicit shall en¬ 
dure, nay increase, for ever and for ever, bless his reign 
in the heavenly kingdom. The jewels in his crown 
wilt assume a brighter and a brigliter lustre,—his praises 
sung with voices which will acquire a melody more and 
more enchanting, and a slreiigtli more ami more en¬ 
during. 

And we know that the travail of his soul is over, 
and that he enjoys wilh satisfaction liis reward. Even 
in Britain, he sees of tlie travail of liis soul. Turn 
your attention to its past history. Say, wliat was the 
aspect of society ? Who can describe the condition of 
its wn'telied inhabitants ? Adam, hiding himself in tiie 
tliickets of paradise., covered with shame, remorse, and 
despair, and thus brought forth into the presence of 
his Maker, is n fit emblem of the general character. 
No voice of praise, no voice of supplication, no voice 
of pity was lumrd. The aiiiiahilities of mankind were 
lost amid tlie barbarities of heathen and savage life. 
But tlie gospel reached tiic cars of our ancestors; a 
coiiiiiiuiiication between heaven and this rebellious pro¬ 
vince of Jehovali's empire was opened up, and a free 
forgiveiie.ss thniugil tlie blood and rigliteuusness of 
Ghrist preaclieil to tlie guilty. And nut only have 
many heard of salvation, but many have been justified. 
Now there is a call for a fresli necessiun to their num- 
Iier, tiiat there may be, also an addition to the Re¬ 
deemer’s reward. He has sliowii you his sulTerings, 
and wlio will take him to be their Saviour, that he may 
see of the travail of his soul ? His sorrow was over- 
wludmiiig, and it was Ibr you he endured it, and shall 
you refuse to aiigiiienl liis Joy ? For you he was cru¬ 
cified on tile accursed tree, and sliall you not for him 
crucify tile heart wilh its nirertton.s and lusts ? A de. 
parted fattier is now on high, casting his crown before 
the tliroiie of Christ’s mediatorial glory; and shall not 
his son who occupies his place lielow come to him ? 
A departed mother hymns her Saviour’s praise in the 
chiircli triumpiiant; ami sliall not her daughter listen 
to his voice iii the militant church ? Why does the 
guilty, trembling sinner, stand aloof from Christ? 
Coming to him with all your sins, with all your suffer¬ 
ings, with all your sorrows, will give him satisfoction. 
O is there one. who would not have rescued Jesus from 
the hands of his persecutors,—who would not have kept 
the nails from his hands and feet,—wiio would not have 
wrenched the spear from the inhuman soldier who 
plunged it in his side,—who would not have plucked 
the crown of tliorns from him who placed it on his 
iiead ? Reader, you would not have done it, if you 
will not come to him, if you will not at this moment 
part wilh your beloved sins, witti tlie sins that most 
easily beset you. His rye is upon you, on your Uioughts, 
on the resolution you are now making, either to quit 
or keep fast by them. God’s eye is fixed on yon. 
The Spirit strivea Angels and redeemed saints look 
at you this moment, to see you join the company of 
those wlio are, and shall be, the Saviour's rewards, in 
whom he sees, and sliall see for ever, of the fnilt of the 
travail of his soul and shall be satisfied. 

The believer cannot tell the sum of happiness which 
he experiences when he enjoys the light of his Saviour's 
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countenance. A nd Is it something which he appreciates 
more than the men of tlie world do Uieir com, and 
wine, and oil ? Is it something with which all tlie 
gratifications of time and sense cannot once be com* 
pared, wliich lie prises more highly than intellectual 
pleasure, and all power, might, and dominion ? Is it 
cheering to the soul as tlie light of heaven to this 
lower world ? Then what shall it be to enjoy the 
presence of the Saviour, who will look for ever with 
complacency on all who are the reward of his suffer¬ 
ings and death ? 

Sunderland. n- 2 . 


ifVtornl 

THE CONVERTED RCJMANIST. 

Tmr father and inotlier of Helen Mwire, whose early 
religious history 1 iinrrated under the title of ‘ I'lie Ro¬ 
mish Devotee,’* were still alive, and had a son and two 
daugiiters liesides herself. All lived together ; except 
' the eldest daughter, who was married, and Helen, who 
resided with Airs Courtenay. Old Moore was a crafty, 
worldly-minded, crusty, dangerous man, and tdierished 
a fierce and a most deadly iiatred against the friends of 
Protestantism. His wife wa.s a simple, easy-minded 
mortal, who lind adopted Knmanisin because it came 
first to hand, and was in everything as yielding ns a 
willow to the wislies of lier husband. Bartley, the son. 
partook considerably of the character which had dis¬ 
tinguished Helen, — blind, infatuated, and siipersti- 
tiously rigid in ob«‘ying the niithority and following tlie 
guidance of Romish priestcraft. Jane, 011 tlie otlier 
hand, cared little for the honours of devoteeism, yet 
bore considerable moral resemblance to her father, in¬ 
heriting all his ill-natiiredness and his envenomed an¬ 
tipathy to heretics. Such a family could not be happy. 
Many a time might old Afimre have been seen pacing 
through the room, raging at no one knew well what; 
Jane, gathered up in n corner, rolling a restless eye 
around her ns if ready to look daggers at soiiit; ex¬ 
pected object of dislike ; lier mother smoking a pipe 
over the fir(\ with the uncuncernedness, and yet the 
disheartened a.spect, of a beggar under the showers of 
a rainy day; and Bartley alternately giving uneasy 
attention to a book of inoiiki.sli devotion, and casting 
aniiuid him expressive glances, which seemed to say. 

Why can’t I'very one of us leave every one’s self 
alone ?” These people were on civil terms with none 
but persons of tlu>ir own religious persuasion. Of the 
numerous Protestants who lived near them, none luul 
succeeded in obtaining from them even a feeling of 
forbearonce, except Airs ('oiirleimy. Tliis good wo¬ 
man, who deliglited to extend her benevolent atten¬ 
tions to every neighbour tiiut would accept tlieni, was 
at first scowled on. and almost driven, liy coarse and 
sullen trirntment, from tlie threshold ; iait, by some 
well-timed present.s to tliem, and useful efforts on their 
iH'half in a season of affliction, she soon gained a kind- 
liiT reception. Though old Almire hated her ndigion, 
and perhaps her person, he hud no objection to her 
purse, and was content to treat her in a sort of tolerant 
manner, for the sake of sharing in her freipicnt bene¬ 
factions. 

Only three days had elapsed since Helen Aloore’s 
visit to the Protestant meeting-house, wtien a surly 
message from her fattier commanded her instantly to 
atteiid him. She conjectured its object, and, after hav¬ 
ing implored heavenly direction and support, went to 
her parent in meekness and fear. Old Aloore was 
shaking with anger, and pouring out curses against 
heresy and heretics; and on tlie appearance of his 
daughter, he drew himself up in an attitude to terrify 

• » S<'» Wwkly t'liri>ti«ii Tescher, Vul. 1. p. 741. 


lier, and frowned upon her like a fury. Well was it 
that the strength of his emotion overcame, for tlie in¬ 
stant, his power of utterance; for Helen’s meek de- 
mehnour, and the wan smile of her placid face, spoke 
to his iieart, and rebuked him into gentler feelings. 
He had not seen her since her troubled mind found 
peace, and he perceived at a glance that she luok(>d 
milde/ and lovelier than before. He eyed her still 
with indignation ; but, while she moved softly to a 
cliair ill tlie further extremity of the apartment, lie felt 
as if sometliing whispered to him to be less severe than 
he had purpn.sed. “ So, Helen,” said he, “ you have 
run away from the true religion, and taken up witii 
all wickedness.” “ I hope not, my dear father.” “ You 
hope not 1 How can you hope so, when, as |ieoplc tell 
me, you have been a-ninning into tlie very cliapels of 
the heretics? Tell me, will you go, like a gooil cliild, 
and make confession without delay to Fattier Finn ?” 
“ ludeed, dear fattier, I will be but too happy to con¬ 
fess any sins I have committed, and to entreat forgive¬ 
ness for them ; hut I have learned tiint none can for¬ 
give sins but God, and will nither make confe.ssion to 
him, and ilepend for mercy on the alone merits of tlie 
Lord Jesus, tliaii liow at tiie fret of any sinful fellow- 
creature.” “ Is it l’'atlier Finn you call a sinful crea¬ 
ture ? Helen,” continued he, uttering a dreadful im¬ 
precation, “ yon terribly provoke me. Have you for¬ 
gotten that the people you are now running after are 
tlie most shot^kiiig of ail sinful creatures, and are all 
accursed ? Helen, you must leave tliem, and hate 
tliem. Tell me at once, will you go to the prit^st ? You 
are my daugliter, and ought to obey me.” “ I will 
obey you, my dear father, in any thing lawful, and de¬ 
light to do so: but 1 dare not obey you in a thing that 
would make God angry witli me, and bring ruin upon 
my soul. Were I to make confession any more toman, 
and IcKik to him for alisolulioii, I should reject the Lord 
Jesus ns my only Priest and Mediator; and that, 
througli Gml’s help, I will never do. O my dear fa¬ 
ther, do not coiiimuiid my obedience in such a matter 
as that!” “ Not command you ! No,” continued lie, 
uttering again a shocking oath ; “ 1 will compel you. 

1 will imprison, and correct, and starve you, till you go 
to the priest. You have done with AJrs'Gourtenay. 
Bread and water will be your food, and the garr«*t your 
lodging, till Sunday. 1 will then drag you to mass, 
and get Father Finn to call you out from the altar, un¬ 
less you first learn to be obedient.” So saying, he 
darted from the room, but returned in less than two 
minutes, liringing with him a rope; and. comiiiaii<liiig 
Helen to follow tiiin, he walked again toward tlu* doot 
She hesitated tiiid trembled. With a voice ttf terror 
he repeated his cninraaiid to her to follow, lest worse 
should he done to lier tlian lie intended. She reflected, 
“ God is with me,—I have iiulhing to fear;” and im¬ 
mediately, with a firm heart, rose and followed. Her 
father led her to an apartment which had Ijeen used by 
a funner tenant as a private store,—well-holted, cold 
and dreary, and bearing a strong resemblance to a room 
in a prison. When tliey had entered, Aloore locked 
the door, and, without uttering a syllable, began to 
knot and adjust tlie rope. His purpose was a mystery, 
but, if conjectured from his looks, might possibly have 
lieeii one of blood. Helen thought of shrieking an 
alarm; yet she concluded it better to commeiui, in 
silent prayer, her safety to.GiH). Her father’s design 
was one of cruelly, but not of murder. He threw his 
knotted rope round her waist, tied it firmly behind her, 
pinioned her anns, and bade her sit down in a position 
which he pointed out. He then fastened her so closel;!^ 
to a post that hardly any freedom wa« left her to move? 
“ Remain there,” said he, till yon jure willing to go 
tmd confess to Father Finn.” And vHthout waitiijg a 
reply, he left tlie apartiuen^ firmly securing the door, 
and depositing the key in his pocket. 

Very differently were the iionrsof Helen’s imprisou- 
meiit spent by herself and by her lather. She was iii 
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tionds. indeed, for a night; but, like Peter and Paul, 
and many a primitive believer, who suffered fur the 
word of God, she found imjprisonment from Uie society 
of creatures to be joyous aoinission to the special fel¬ 
lowship of heaven. Pained though she was by con¬ 
finement to one spot, and the uneasiness of her posture, 
tlie. night, nevertlieless. seemed shoit. But her delud¬ 
ed father—miserable man I—had no rest, no quietude. 
He, all night long, tossed and turned in his bed, think- 
’ iiig of his own cruelty, and of Helen’s calm, submissive, 
dignified iiehaviour, and wincing under every recollec¬ 
tion, as if it had l>een the stinging of an adder. Yet. 
when he an>se in the morning, he did not repent, but 
remained finn to his purpose of persecution. Before 
bn'akfast, however, his conduct cost him a fright. 
Mrs Courtenay, alarmed on account of Helen’s delen- 
tion, and unable to obtain a direct answer to inquiries 
respecting her at her father's house, had learned in a 
circuitous way that she was sulyected to cruelty and 
force. Mrs Courtenay had a rtdative in her neigh¬ 
bourhood. a lawyer, who, though not a jiious'ninn, was 
humane in his disposition, and much attached to hi.s 
kinswoman ; and she easily obtained him to accompany 
her in a sort of official visit to old Moore's house. They 
found the old man about to sit down to breakfast, and 
seemingly full to the brim of wicked temper. His 
words to tln-in were fierce and violent. The lawyer, 
however, soon silenced him : he tohl Mtxtre at his p<'ril 
to deliver uji Helen to licr mistress, and mit dare to in¬ 
terfere witli her till at least the period of her engage¬ 
ment sfionid expire; and the better to awe the old 
man, he tltreatened that, in t^ase of oiislinacy, he might 
be made to suffer severidy at law for having done vi(»- 
lence to his daughter, and depi-ived her of liberty, with¬ 
out legal cause. Moort- hesitateii for a second, and 
then walked growlingly away to release Helen. His 
looks were those of a wihl beast deprived f»f its pr<-y, 
and se«>ined to promise deeper severity at another time 
for having been thus interrupted in his work of perse¬ 
cution. 

Moore lost no time in informing Father Finn of (lie 
ehange his daughter lind undergone, 'i'lie priest liad 
foreseen it, but ascribed it all,to the infliienc«; of Mrs 
(Uiurleiiay. His opinion was that, till Helen’s engage¬ 
ment with her mistress should close, no severe mea¬ 
sures against her could be prudently attempted, ami 
that a gentle though cnih.y treatment in the interval, 
with eventually a tew ttirealenings, would he siilticient 
to bring her to a recunialiuii. I his opinion ill hur- 
inoniei'd with Mmire’s boisU*rous spirit. The wrathful 
old man eoiiceiveil himself grievously tlisgraeed hy 
Helen’s defection, and tlioiight tiint no means should 
have lieen Ud't untried to take her from under the power 
•if Mrs Courtenay, and liring her to n speiily ;ubniis- 
sioii; and he even looked crustily at the pri« st, and ! 
could not help condemning what he esteemed ins Ja7.y 
prudence ami time-serving policy. 

While grmiges and revenge were thus striking deep 
i-oot in the heart of her father, Helen, during the three 
weeks which succeeded her escape from his cruelly, 
was meditating a formal,*and of course a public, re. 
iiunciation of popery. She first applied to be received 
as a member of the little church w'ith Wliich her niis- 
tres® worstiipyied, and then went direct to wait on Fa- 
titet Finn. Her interview with the priest was long. 
Ht* had thi* snindy If not the bad^, of a ^{e&iiit, and he 
professed great ingenuousopss and raiidour, pron.isiiig 
Jiat if she would state her reasons, and patiently listen 
to a statement of his, eitlier she should convert him, or 
he. should convert ber. Helen, calculating on tlie pos¬ 
sibility of such a reception, had carried witli her a 
pockel-cofsy frf Uie Bible, baving previmisly marked 
lint a few passages which stand opp^ed to the various 
doctrines of popery. On being asked a reason for re¬ 
nouncing this doctrine and the next, she produced not 
one reason but several, and almost uniformly stated 1 
them in the words of scripture. This was what tlie | 


priest had mit expected; and it stultified and confltsed 
him. He had supposed her to have been led away by 
mere cant, and imagined that a single senteiiee. or two 
of such subtleties as he had learned at Mayntmth 
would reduce her to silence. He attempted replies, 
but appeared like a child brandishing a straw. He 
impugned the accuracy of the authorised translation of 
the scriptures; but Helen asked to see a copy of the 
Doiiay version, and expressed a willingne.ss to abide 
by even it. He pleaded the church’s prerogative to 
call in tradition and the decisions of councils, and also to 
pronounce her own judgment, as to the sense of scrip¬ 
ture ; but Helen quoted text upon text to show Unit 
the Scripture speaks, to every one by its own authority, 
and is able of its<‘lf to make all persons wise to salva¬ 
tion. He argued that tlie iinlennied eannot iinder- 
sluiid the Billie; but she proved thatcommamls to read 
and consider it are addressed to all men, young ns well 
as old, unleariH-d ns well as U-arned, the common pei>. 
pic as w»‘H ns religions teachers. He slndtered hiiii- 
seif beliind the sayings, real or pretended, of great doc¬ 
tors and fathers of the church ; lint she showed that no 
man on earth must lie called muster, that God reveals 
to babes and stieklings what is hid from the wise and 
tlie prudent, and that only the word of the divine Law¬ 
giver himself is of force or nutliority on the eonscienee. 
These are what may he ternie«l the jweliniinnries of the 
priest and Helen's conversation.- Father Finn now 
iiesilnted whether to retract his professions of equal 
debate; but, still hoping to find an opportunity to per¬ 
plex her by his snbtielies, he allowed her to hold hy 
the Biltle. as at least one source of nulhurily, and |<ro- 
ceeded to discuss witli her the lending dmitriiies of his 
creed. But they had gone over only the subjects of 
works of merit, confession, and one or two more, wlien 
he became utterly galled with the conviction that the 
iiinKssiiming girl betbre him was healing his urgnineiits 
helplessly to pir-ces. What then must he do'i* Ho? 
As all like him laid done before,—-threaten, and alarm, 
and terrify. It iniilU*red not that he had reeoinmended 
crafty kindness as the Ih‘SI policy. Helen hud tiirneii 
out, not the dupe of designing cant he hud imagined 
her, lint a thorough, systeinniic, incorrigible liendic ; 
and forbid it the chnrcli’s liononr, forbid it Ids own hn- 
iionr ns a priest, that slie .should now rei;eive one ex- 
[iression of iti«-rcy ! Oil the wrath, the lowering brow, 
the reeling eyes of tlie iiiaii. when, elevating his hand, 
and nssnniing the lordliest attitinlc of his priestly dig¬ 
nity, he declared that lie would elinin Helen down in 
the tliiek darkness of tlie cliiirch’s aiiatlieiiias, till she 
repented a tlioiisand times over the mortal sin of her 
leprous heresy ! •' But Helen,” said he, softening his 

voice, and trying to elicit tlie inteiiiled eff«t!t of hisde- 
nunciulion, “ will yon not save yourself from such an 
awful fate? Will you not return to the bosom of tlie 
(diurcii ?” •' Sir,” said she, He that jiidgetli me is 
the. Lord. I set your cliiirch's curses at itefiaiice. X 
am satisfied from ‘this blessed book,’ pointing to tlie 
Bible, that everlasting life is liesbiwed simply Ihrougli 
faith in the blood of the l.,ord Jesus (Christ; and as J 
value salvation hy that precious bhxid, I hope in Uie 
divine grace that I will never again he ensnared either 
hy Koine’s enticements or by lu-r liireuts. So do your 
worst. And, sir, ns I may never more perhaps speak 
to you on earth, I solemnly warn you how horrible 
your fate will lx- if y«m continue to «leceive precious 
souls. You betray and ruin them. I'iie most High 
declares that men can be saved only by the merits of 
Christ; but you teach tiiem that they will be saved by 
y«tur worthless absolution, by the .saints’ prayers, and 
their own penance. Sir, the bltXKl of souls is on you, 
and will lie required at your hands. Oh, if yon would 
escape a far heavier suffering than any you have 
threatened agaiti.si me, flee, as i have done, to take re¬ 
fuge ill tlie alone merits of Uie l^ord Jesus!” Helen 
uttered Uiis speecli with a boldness ami animation 
whicli nstoiiislied lierself. For a time, it disarmed Fa- 
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ther Finn. He stood in speecliless confmion, and saw 
the |;;irl leaving; the room, without his havlnfr courapj-e 
to sajr a syllable in reply. There was something in her 
looks while she suoke, that, gave a deeply Impressive 
power to her words; and this, whatever it was, seemed 
to breathe more of an authority which he dared not 
gainsay, than of the feelings of a frail and fallible crea* 
ture. Never bad he been so spoken to in his life; and 
the person who addressed him with sueli power, and 
used a tone so superhuman, was—a female, an apostate, 
a heretic! 

It was not Ull an hour or two after Helen’s depar¬ 
ture, that the priest properly recoVered his composure. 
But though lost for'so long a time, amid the stupefac¬ 
tion and wonder wliicli her parting words had created, 
he afterwards bitterly upbraided himself for having 
l)een sucli a fool. He felt cliagrined to think Umt he 
had been worsted, and had been, as he said to himself, 
cajoled into childish fear by a silly woman whom it 
was his duty to have awed into submission ; and he 
now resolved to mitke amends for what had happened 
by treating her ns severely ns the high powers he had 
received from his church would enable him. Helen 
wished her abjiiratioii of popery to be public; and pub¬ 
lic it was to her heart’s content. On the Sabbatli af¬ 
ter her interview with the priest, he stood up before his 
congregation, and, with all the sombre ceremonies of 
his church’s excoiutnunication, pronounced her to be 
tinder aiiatliema, and he heltl her up to the scum and 
hatred of the assembled miiltitudi*, and not obscurely 
hinted that to withhold from her the civilities cf life, 
and to annoy and harass tier, would be highly me¬ 
ritorious. 

'I’he story of Helen’s excommunication flew rapidly 
through her neighbourhood, and was a suitjectof com¬ 
mon talk among both Romanists and Protestants. It 
threw a notoriety over her character, and drew upon 
her the malignant gaze of one party, and the kind and 
Christian attentions of another. By the small church 
to which her mistress belonged, slie was tenderly re¬ 
ceived as a sister in the faith ; while, by ail her former 
companions in delusion, she was avoided, and despised 
as a pestiferous heretic. Heli'ii liore with tlie painful 
publicity given to lier brief history, and prayed and 
hoped that it might lead some miserable dupes of Itu- 
inanLsin to that tearless inquiry which had tcrniiiinte<l 
with herself in experiencing ‘ peace with God, througli 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 


lEbemns tSTalh. 

Binos OF PASSAGE 

When the first Christian Missionary, in the time of the 
heptarchy, arrived in Eiiginiul, he presented himself be¬ 
fore the king of Kent, and asked perniissiun to preach 
tlie go.spel in his dominions. After long deliberation, 
permission was alnait to be refused, when an nge»l 
counsellor, whose head was silvered with grey hairs, 
drew favour U[>on the Missionary by shortly remark¬ 
ing ; “ Here we are like birds of passage; we know 
not whence we came, nor wiiither we are going; if 
this man can tell us, for Gml’s sake let him speak.” 
What the old man thought of, and bitterly felt, was the 
dreary misery of religious ignorance. Uis singular meta¬ 
phor, however, suggests another idea. Biivls of pas¬ 
sage, ill a sense, know neither wlieiice tliey came, nor 
whither they are going; but, like all creatures of their 
order, tliey possess an instinctive knowledge which never 
miscalculates, and is never deceived or liable to mis¬ 
take : and just at the proper season, they take flight 
from a region where Ute approaching inclemency of 
weatlier would soon benumo and destmy tiiem, and 
wing theuvdmy U> a sunny and fruitful clime, in wliich 
they enjm|^the delights of Itaimy air and abundance of 
provisional "The gospel is far more to a Christian than 
instinct iS'tl} them; it is a ' more sure word of prophe¬ 


cy,’ a word which * brings life and immortality to light,’ 
and ‘ liveth and abideth for ever.* Believers in Jesus 
know when a wintry season is approaching, a season of 
earthly inclemencies which benumb the spiritual organs 
and endanger the spiritual life; and, at just the right 
juncture, Uiey ‘mount up on wings as eagles,’ and 
^eed their way to scenes of genial warmtU and re¬ 
freshing fragrance and nonrisliiiig plenty. To borrow 
the allusion of the Psalmist: whenever temptation or 
trouble menace them, * they have the wings of a dove, 
and fly away, and are at rest.’ 


OEIVER HEYWOOD. 

Olivee Heywood, one of the Nonconformist Minis¬ 
ters who were oppressed under the government of the 
Stuarts, was so hotly persecuted as to be obliged to 
leave his family and take shelter in concealment. One 
wintry morning he set out on horseback with not a far¬ 
thing in bis possession, and not a notimi as to where be 
should find a refuge, or so much as an hour’s provision. 
Having crept along by-ways till he reached a district 
where he supposed himself unkno'^n, be resolved to 
allow his horse to go whithersoever he chose; and the 
animal having towards evening turned off the road 
ill the direction of n farm-house at some distance, he 
quietly prepared his mind for whatever sort of reception 
he might meet. Calling out the roaster and mistress of 
the farm, he said, *' 1 have reason to make an apology 
for giving you this trouble. My horse, as well as my¬ 
self, stand in much need of rofreshmeiit. If you could 
in any way make it convenient to give the animal a lit¬ 
tle hay and a stand under cover, and to allow myself a 
seat through the night at your fireside, 1 have a hope 
that God would reward you, tliougli 1 have nut means 
to pay you for your trouble.” They were surprised at 
his address, but requested him to alight. The master 
led away the horse to the stable, and the mistress con¬ 
ducted Mr Heywood into tlie house, invited him to be 
seated, stirred up the fire, and began to prepare him 
some refreshment. He told her that he was uneasy to 
see her concerning herself on his account, and as he 
could not pay for them, did not expect refreshment Or 
attentions; but he was assured of welcome to any ac¬ 
commodation or hospitality which the house could afford. 
After supper, the master—who had returned and had 
shown some interest in Mr Heywood’s conversation- 
asked him what countryman he was. “ I was born in 
Lincuiiishire,” said the guest, “ but 1 have a wife and 
family in the neighbourhood of Halifax.’* “ That is a 
town,” replied the fanner, “which I have been in; and 
some years ago I had a little acqimintance with several 
persons then*. Pray, do you know anything of one Mr 
Oliver Heywowl, who was formerly minister of a cha¬ 
pel not far from Halifax, but is now, on some account 
or other, forbidden to preach ?” “ 'There is,” said tlie 
stranger, ^ a great deal of noise and talk about that 
man; some speak well, some speak anything that is 
bod of him ; for my own part, 1 can say little in his fa¬ 
vour.” “ 1 believe,” sai d^he fanner, " he is of Umt 
sect which is everywhere S|>oken against; but pray, 
do you know him personally ? and what is it that in¬ 
clines you to form so indifferent an opinion of his*ehar- 
acter ? ” “ 1 do know something of him,” replied Mr 
Heywood ; “ yet if you please, 1 would raUier talk on 
some oUier subject.” But ol^rving Uiat the fermec 
and his wife were uneasy ft what he ni^ said, and ap- 
ared to feel much interest in the inqniry which bad 
en started, he, after a pause, added, “ I am myself 
the poor outcast about whom you spidee.” All was then 
surprise and joy, and thankfulness that f khid provi¬ 
dence had brought him beneath tbcitr |Mf. “ Mr 
Heywood.” said the farmer, “ I am glaa to see you 
here, and have long had a sincere regard for the clmr- 
acter which you mar as a minister. 1 have a few 
neighbours who love Uie gospel, if you will give us a 
word of exhortation, I will run and Mquamt th e m. 
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Your arrival here is not known ; and I hope we should 
not have any interruption.” Mr Heywood consented, 
and, with much tervour and enlai^ement, preaclied to 
a small iX)iigreratjoo who listened wltl> no common 
joy. At the close of the service, a collection was 
voluntarily made to assist the worthy, but wandering 
and houseless minister. 

PREPARING THE WAY OF THE LORD: 

21 ^Sermon, 

By the ^ev. Geokge RKDroan, D.D.,LL.D., 

Minister of the Congregationed Church, Worcester. 

Isaiah xI. 8.—” Prepare ye tlje way of the Lord.” 

The ministry of John, surnanicU the baptizer, 
the substance of whose doctrine is contained in 
these words, was of a very peculiar and striking 
character. Conforming strictly to neither the 
old economy nor the new, but forming a kind of 
connecting link between them both, it partook in 
some measure of each. The work and office of 
tills extraordinary man hud been the subject of 
frequent prophecy; and both, on account of their 
peculiar and novel cast, and their connexion 
with the immediate coming of Christ, have ob¬ 
tained very distinct mention by several of the 
inspired writers. He is in one place compared 
to Elijah : * 1 will send you Elijah the pro¬ 
phet, iWfure the coming of the great and dread¬ 
ful day of the Lord.’ And, again, in the same 
prophet, it is said,—‘ 1 will send my messenger 
before thy face, and he shall prepare thy way 
before thee,’ And in the connexion of our 
text, he is described by Isaiah, as ‘ the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, prepare ye the 
way of the Lord,’ 

John was distinguished by his appearance and 
demeanour. He was a recluse, mortified and 
self-denying in his manner of life. He wore a 
garment of camel’s hair, and was girded with a 
leathern girdle, and his meat was locusts and 
wild honey. He presented a striking contrast 
to those that dwelt in king’s houses, with whom 
our Lord placed him in opposition. * What 
went ye out for to see ? a mau clothed in soft 
raiment ?’ No; but a faithful, fearless messen¬ 
ger of the truth witnessing against the sensual 
populace, the infatuated rulers, and the ignorant 
priests of the day. 

Jobu was peculiar in the rite be administer¬ 
ed so extensively among his hearers; for we 
read of no other prophet who preached and 
practised any such rite iu connexion with the 
doctrine of repentance; so that in reference to 
the Jews themselves, itscould scarcely be said to 
pertain to them, though it doubtless did to pro¬ 
selytes;—neither was it a Christian ordinance, 
for be did not baptize in Christ’s name or on his 
authority/bot simply as a prophet of the God 
of Abraham, sent to call them to receive the 
new dispensation. Hence his baptism is dis¬ 
tinguished both by our Lord and all his apos¬ 
tle^ da John's baptism. But Christ’s baptism 


was administered in his name; and when the 
final commission was given which pertained to 
the Gentiles, the names of the Father and the 
Spirit were added as essential to complete the 
authority, and present a view of the glorious 
trinity to the idolatrous heathen. 

But John was peculiar in the subject of his 
ministry. His doctrine was severe and pene¬ 
trating, demanding repentance of all, and the 
substantial fruits of it as evidence of its sincerity. 
I He laid the axe at the root of the tree, and the 
■ severest thunders of divine indignation were 
launched as fiery bolts against those that pre¬ 
pared not the way of the Lord. He pointed 
clearly to one that was near at hand, whose 
precursor he announced himself to be, and in 
the blaze of whose meridian light he was con¬ 
tent that his own morning radiance should be 
absorbed and disappear. John plainly told 
them that tliey were in an unfit state to receive 
their long expected Messiah, and that if he 
should come and find them unprepared, he 
would drive them away as with irresistible fury, 
and- burn them up with unquenchable fire. 
Such was the ministry which preceded the 
coming of Christ and his gospel. 

Let me remark, tliat though he is come in 
the flesh, and M'ith such signs, yet he is only 
now approaching some large masses of the peo¬ 
ple, and vast tracks of the earth. He is now 
going forth in the power of his Spirit by the 
word ; and we are called to prepare for him, that 
his access may be facilitated, and that he may 
be received with joy. 

1; Let me direct your attention to the ad¬ 
vent implied,—‘ Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord.’ Here the Lord is contemplated as on 
tlie eve of an approach. He is nigh at hand. 
Who is it that the prophet represents as near ? 
and to whom does the Spirit of God by the 
propliet direct our attention ? 

1. The Lord here spoken of is, doubtless, 
the supreme Jehovah ; and froni the appropri¬ 
ation of the [lassage, by inspired authority, to 
Christ, I apprehend nothing less can be intend¬ 
ed than to intimate, that he who was coming 
was the true God and eternal Life. This was 
that Immanuel—God with us—who was to 
bring in an everlasting righteousness, to redeem 
and restore the Israel of God, and accomplish 
salvation for all the ends of the earth. Let us, 
then, inquire, Is this interpretation of the passage 
justified by other scriptures, and especially by 
the event itself ? Assuredly he came with all the 
signs and demonstrations of incarnate Deity. 
* When God brought the first-begotten into the 
world he said. Let ail the angels of God wor¬ 
ship him.’’ When he condescended to be born 
of a womau, he was called * the Son of the High¬ 
est ;’ and when he presented himself to be ac¬ 
credited of John, there came a voice from the 
excellent glory saying,—• This is my beloved 
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Son, in whom I am well pleased, hear ye him.’ 
He himself laid express claim to this high char¬ 
acter, and most manifestly displayed the perfec¬ 
tions which it involves. The Jews clearly un¬ 
derstood him as making himself equal with 
God ; and, on that account, took up stones more 
than once to stone him for blasphemy. Had he 
been only man, surely he would have hastened to 
correct the mistake and disdain the charge. 
But he made it stronger by asserting, that he 
and the Father were one,—that he had been 
with God before the world was made,—that he 
was come down from God, and should return to 
God, with whom he had been, and possessc^d 
glory from the beginning. With these sublime 
views of his character, agrees the testimony of 
all his inspired n^iosties. They unifornily speak 
of him in language that can be harmonized only 
with the idea of his divinity. I'hey refer con¬ 
stantly, as he does himself, to the union of two 
natures, the human and the divine, in his one 
person. They call him tlie Son of David, as 
pertaining to the flesh, but the. Lord of David 
as pertaining to his heavenly and divine nature, 
—the Father’s e(|ual and the brightness of his 
glory,—the express image of his Person, and 
(}od manifest in the flesh. They aflirm that he 
was in the form or very nature of Gotl, before 
he took upon him the form or nature of a ser¬ 
vant,—that he was Lord of all, and by him all 
things were created, before he beeanu; obedient 
unto death. 

2. The disciples of John were recpiired to 
contemplate here the true iVlessiah coming t<» 
effect salvation, to fulfil aiS tlie |)roinises made 
of old to their iath«>rs. It is, therefore, of great 
interest and importance to ascertain what uas 
involved in that eliaraeler, and wliat was the 
work assigned him to t!o. It is expressly de¬ 
clared that he came to do the will of God,—to 
magnify the law and make it honourable,— to 
render to it a perfect obedience, and make re¬ 
conciliation for inicpiit^'. Ills character was to 
be that of a priest, to offer one great and in¬ 
finitely precious sacrifice,—to beconn; a Suret\', 
a Ketleem« r, a Saviour,—and, by his one ofler- 
ing, to perl'eet for ever all them that believe on 
his name and receive his atonemimt. Under 
these most important views, the Jews had to re¬ 
ceive him as the end of their law, the substance 
of all their types, and the theme of their most 
ancient and illustrious prophecies. See him, 
then, beginning his earthly career in tlie hu¬ 
miliation of the stable, taking upon him not the 
nature of angels, but the lowest fbroi of human¬ 
ity, and continuing in privacy and retirement 
until the day appointed for his entrance upon 
his public work,—then coming forth,' filled with 
the Spidf, to proclaim the glad tidings of his 
kingttoin,—-to tell of peace with heaven, and of 
life everlasting. It has been usual for great and 
illusirloits personages, when they have made 


their entrance into populous cities and towns, 
to come with great splendour and show, and to 
be received, according to their rank or their 
deeds, with demonstrations of honour* and of 
joy. Kings and conquerors have a way pre¬ 
pared for them; their path is strewed with 
laurels; rejoicing multitudes come forth to meet 
them ; triumphal arches are erected over their 
heads, and the air is rent with acclamations. 
'I'his is well enough for poor vain mortals, whose 
glory soon fades as the flower of the grass, and 
whose names are written only in the dust. But 
who is this that soorns the pomp of kings and 
all the empty honours of this world ? Who is 
this that sends his herald before his face, crying, 

‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord and that de¬ 
mands a cleansing of men’s hearts, and a refor¬ 
mation of their lives, as the best preparation for 
receiving him ? It is no other than the sov¬ 
ereign .Judge of our hearts,—the divine Saviour 
coming to teach ail wisdom, and bestow all 
spiritual blessings. He is the mighty conqueror 
of sin and death and hell,—the Mediator be- 
tw'cen an offended God and his offending crea¬ 
tures. He is coming to do more for them than 
all the kings that ever reigned,—all the patriots, 
and legislators, and sages, and philosophers, that 
ever lived. It is Jesus that shall reign in hu¬ 
man affections, and conquer all nations by love, 
and gatlier together all things in one, even in 
liiniself. 

3. The way of the Lord to us must be un¬ 
derstood of his npproacli to our consciences and 
hearts hy his word and Spirit. His providence 
has placed us all in circumstances which involve 
us in a high responsibility. The word whiel 
enlightens, convinces, and .saves, is come nigh 
unto us. In that word of truth he claims 
admission to our understandings to enlighten 
tliem, and into our hearts to purify and govern 
them. He says, * Behold I stand at the door 
and knock.’ ‘ My son, give me thy heart.’ 

‘ Repent and believe the gospel.’ The herald 
of salvation has treqiiently made this announce¬ 
ment in your hearing. God’s providence too 
lias given emphasis to his word by events which 
have shown you the uncertainty of all worldly 
things, and the frailty of human life. But no 
way has been prepared,—no turning of tlie 
thoughts to God, nor of the heart from sin and 
vanity. No inquiry ‘What must I do to be 
saved,’ has been seriously and permanently 
awakened, 'rime after time he has sought to 
gain access to your mind by the faithful warn¬ 
ings of ministers, by' aftiictlons, by trials in 
life, by the near approach of death, and by the 
strivings of his Spirit with your com^ience; and 
yet there may be no preparation made; no last¬ 
ing conviction wrought in your mind, nor reso¬ 
lution formed in your heart, that you will be a 
disciple and follower of Jesus Christ. You 
have never yet heartily hailed bis coming, lior 
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given him that reception he requires, nor sought 
your felicity in his favour, your eternal life by 
believing on his name. Has he not waited pa¬ 
tiently and long enough, when he might have 
cut you down as cumberers of the ground ? His 
invitation you have neglected, perhaps even 
despised. He has said, ‘ Come unto me and I 
will give you life,’ but j'ou have refused or de¬ 
layed, or turned away with indifference and un¬ 
concern. For ten, twenty, thirty or even forty 
years, he has been in various ways reminding you 
that his coming draweth near, and that when 
he comes, if it is not to be received as a Saviour, 
it shall be to condemn you as a Judge, and re¬ 
pel you from his presence as a rebellious sub¬ 
ject, that would not have him to reign over you, 
though be is your rightful Sovereign and Lord. 
Unhappy man, your opportunities for this 
preparation may soon end. There may be 
no more w'arnings. The herald may have ful¬ 
filled his office. You may never again«bc <lis- 
turbed by the message,—‘ Prepare the way of 
the Lord but the next announcement that 
salutes your car may be this,—* Behold the 
.Judge standeth at the door,—come forth, thou 
impenitent rebel, and meet thy God.’ Then 
death will seize thee with irresistible power, and 
reveal the dreadful presence of the Lord to thy 
astonished sight. There can be no preparation 
then. The time will be past, and thy fate de¬ 
termined irreversibly and finally. 

11. We observe that the charge to ‘ prepare 
the way of the Lord,’ implies that there arc 
difficulties or obstacles in his way. The con¬ 
nexion speaks of the desert and the wilderness, 
as the place through which his way is to be 
made,—that is, where hitherto there was no W'ay. 
The desert is an uncultivated wild, and repre¬ 
sents the untillcd, unprepared heart of man by 
nature; or may refer first to the state of the 
Jewish church. That was like a desert in the 
time of John, and brought forth nothing but 
briers and thorns. Yet Jesus Christ came to 
that church as to his lawful inheritance, for he 
was appointeef and had a right to sit upon the 
throne of his father David. We need not, how¬ 
ever, confine the terms to the Jewish church. 
They contain a true and clear description of the 
state of the Gentile nations. They were as a 
barren wilderness, destitute of all good fruit, 
and bearing nothing but the bitter and poison¬ 
ous fruits of sin and ignorance. The voice of 
the gospel, or of the messenger John, was among 
them as a voice crying int the wilderness, ‘ Pre¬ 
pare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in 
the desert a highway for our God.’ But what 
is applied generally to the nations, is equally 
applicable to every human heart, and may be 
used, 1 apprehend, to show us generally and 
spiritually what d^culties and. impediments lie 
in the way of the Saviour’s cause. 

1. There is the pride and self-righteousness 
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'of the human heart. We imagine ourselves 
rich and increased with goods. The thoughts 
of men rise like mountains to impede the truth. 
These mountains and hills must be laid low ; 
the rough places must be made plain; the glory 
of the Lord must be revealed to the confusion 
and humiliation of all flesh ; for by the deeds of 
the law shall no man living be justified. Yet it 
is hard to abase the creature,—to convince him 
of his poverty, w'retchcdness, and guilt,—to take 
from under him all false foundations, and re¬ 
move his conceit of bis own ability. He ima¬ 
gines himself whole, while ho is diseased and 
dying, and that he has no need of a physician, 
at the very time when his case has become des¬ 
perate. But God declares him to be utterly 
ruined and lost ; pronounees his infallible de¬ 
cision, ‘ that every mouth may be stopped, and 
all the world become guilty before him.’ 

2. I'lie heart is by nature hard and impeni- ■ 
tent, blinded to its own defects, and, even after 
the confession of them, unwilling to have them 
condemned or to give them up. I'he great 
mass of men are by nature insensible to their 
real condition, 'riiongh they are threatened 
by tlic wrath of God, anil are bound by the 
chains of death, yet these tilings produce no 
concern, awaken no sorrow, work no repcmtanci*. 
They hear the denunciation of the righteouM 
law, but go on to break it. Death, judgment, 
and eternal damnntiuri are before men’s eyes, 
and yet they madly outbrave them all, and rush 
upon destruction, as the unthinking horse into 
the battle. But tludr hardness of heart pre¬ 
sents another stil more affecting aspect, as it 
resists and njeels the love of Christ. It con¬ 
stantly treats with scorn and contempt the con¬ 
descension of the Saviour in dying for sinful 
men. It stands unmoved before the cross, of 
Jesus, and tramples ii|K)n his blood. Tiic im¬ 
penitent heart resists all his tenderness, crucifies 
him afresh, uml puts him to an open shame. 

.3. Tfni state of human desires and afl!cctions 
presents other and formidable obstacles to the 
claims of the Lord. Their desires are low,— 
their affections carnal. 'I'hoy are all sot on base, 
or mean, or ))erishable objects. They may be 
compared to the valleys and low grounds which 
are to be raised and exalted,—because they im¬ 
pede the progress of the truth and the way of 
the Saviour. The poor grovelling heart must 
be raised to noble and exalted ends and aims. 

Its affections must be set on things above. It 
must be tauglit to live for God and glory, and 
not for sin and time. The carnal creature is 
content to bend down his eye upon this earth 
on whieli lie fieds, and to limit his portion to 
the dying body on the life of which all his hope 
and his happiness depends, and beyond which 
he rarely lifts a desire or a thought. So base 
and low are the minds of most men, that though 
rarely contented with their portion, yet they as 
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rare ly inquire after a higher and a betterr So 
habituated, so enslaved are they to the things 
of this poor vain life, that they almost lose the 
power of apprehending spiritual things, and be¬ 
come wholly unfitted for the contemplation of 
the sublime and blessed objects which the gos¬ 
pel presents to their view. Our Lord says, 
some of the seed of his word falls on stony 
places, and another portion is choked by the 
thorns and thistles, -or the cares of this world 
and the deceitfulness of riches ; and, in both 
cases, it becomes unfruitful. One man, when 
called to prepare the way of the Lord, says, ‘ I 
have bought a piece of land a second, * 1 have 
married a wife and a third, 1 ‘ am going to 
prove a yoke of oxen.’ All these illustrate the 
various excuses Mhich carnal minds invent to 
I'.scape from the claims of the Saviour Some 
even come to his house to hear his word, full of 
other subjects, or for other purposes, than those 
of religious instruction and salvation. 

4. In some there exists a mass of prejudice, 
and the truth of Christ is viewed iimJer a false 
light, or through a perverting medium. They 
will not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, and they cannot enter therein. Some are 
])rejudiced against the authority of revelation,— 
some against the mysteries of godliness,—some 
against the doctrines of grace or salvation by 
the merit of another; and many dislike the 
holiness, the self-denial, the separation from the 
world which Christianity inculcates. Let all 
look well to their own heart whether there be 
nut some reason of this kind that keeps them 
from the full reception of Christ, and from the 
enjoyment of peace through his name. Perhaps 
yt»u have some error in your heart, that has been 
early and deeply rooted there; and it acts now 
with all the force of an adamantine fetter upon 
your soul. It is like a great mountain in your 
way. You can neither come to Christ, nor 
Christ to you, while it remains. The prejudices 
of the Jews were exceedingly strong against the 
claims of Jesus Christ, and the spiritual nature 
of his doctrine. He W’ould have gathered them 
together, as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, but they would not. And you may 
have your prejudice against the truth in some 
part, so as to defeat the effect of the whole. If 
you arc yet without reconciliation to God— 
without a sense of pardoned sin—rely upon it 
that there is some obstacle on your part; and 
you have not prepared the way of thp Lord. 
Let each one, therefore, look into his own heart, 
and take heed that no pride of reason or pride 
of morality, or love of the world, operates to 
prevent the cordial reception of the Son of God. 

Flouidiy* To improve the subject, observe, re- 
pen/kSee is necessary to prepare the way,— 
to receive and learn the doctrine,— 
prt^lftr, to give it success in the heart,—and 
watrM/ultmSt to carry it out into practice. 


Observe again, every one who is himself a dis¬ 
ciple of the Lord, has something to do in pre¬ 
paring the way of Christ in the earth. He 
must help to east updhe high way, that Christ’s 
gospel may visit all nations as he once person¬ 
ally visited Judea. He expects all his saints 
and servants to be workers together with him. 

. Let all observe how much is involved in hav¬ 
ing the heart prepared for the reception of 
Christ. Our everlasting salvation depends on 
this point. If he come and find you not ready, 
he may turn away, to return no more to you. 
Let none think of delaying this preparation a 
moment longer. 'I'lie reader may soon be a 
breathless corpse ; and where will his soul be, if 
he has disobeyed the divine mandate? One 
short hour may decide your case beyond the 
possibility of reversing it. Haste, then, upon 
the Lord’s w'ork. It admits of no delay. ‘ To 
day if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts.’. Prepare the w'ay of the Lord to your 
own souls, ere he send his messenger to pre¬ 
pare the throne for judgment, his archangel to 
wake the dead and gather the spirits of all flesh 
belore him. Amen. 

FAMILIAR LETTERS. 

No. XT. * 

ON THE DEATH OF A MOTH EH, 

My dear Brother, 

Yours of the Cth I received 
on the Otli. Although from the course of na¬ 
ture and long infirmity, the notice which it 
contains might have been expected ere long, 
yet I am greatly affected by it. At the same 
time I wish to say, ‘good is the wijl of the 
Lord.’ He gave her as a parent, he continued 
her long with us, he taketh away, he dissolves 
the relation in bis own time and manner; 

‘ blessed be the name of the Lord.’ It affords 
matter of praise that, amid all her bodily infirmi¬ 
ties, her mental faculties remained in vigour to 
the close. ‘ She fell on sleep.’ 1 trust she 
sleeps in Jesus, and is of the%i whom God will 
bring with him. * Then this corruption will 
put on incorruption, and. this mortal immor¬ 
tality ; then the saying will be brought to pass 
which is written. Death is swallowed up in vic¬ 
tory.’ Whatever be the ills of life we have to 
encounter here below, however fiur separated 
from one another, when we lie down in the 
dqst, may we enjoy this victory, this triumph 
over all kinds of deatbv and have a happy meet¬ 
ing at the right hand of Christ, to part no more. 
This is an event which speaks to us in parti¬ 
cular, and surely we should wisely ol»erve aud 
improve it. This says to us most iaipressively, 

‘ Be ye also ready, for at such an hour as ye 
think not the Son ‘of man cometh.’ God calls 
our thouglits to the death and to the graves of 
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relations* not to fret and repine at the doing of 
the Lord, but to excite us to examine into our 
state and exercise, with a view to death and 
eternity, to impress the mind deeply, that this 
is not our rest, and to awaken us out of sleep. 
At this time, more than many others, God is 
saying. Weep not for the dead that have come 
to their grave as a shock of corn fully ripe, but 
weep for those who may fall by the sword and 
other sore judgments that are impending over 
us. May we all be hid in the day of the Lord’s 
anger; safe when he cumcth out of his place 
to punish the inhabitants of the earth for their 
iniquity ; when the earth also shall disclose her 
blood, and shall no more cover her shame. 1 
hope our father will find support in the consola¬ 
tions of God, which are neither few nor small; 
and that with him in advanced years, and at 
evening time, there shall be light. 

It gives me much satisfaction to hear that 
my mother’s remains were accompanied to the 
grave by so respectable a company. 1 am 
sorry, indeed, to hear that my father has any 
distress of mind to add to his bodily infirmity. 
I hope that promise shall be accomplished in 
his experience: * And the God of peace shall 
bruise Satan under your feet shortly.' If God 
give peace, peace with himself through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who can give trouble ? Men 
and devils may and will try incessantly to give 
trouble of every kind to the people of God, and 
they are often permitted to disturb them. The 
answer of God to Paul is still his gracious re¬ 
ply to his children when tliey cry for deliver¬ 
ance from this enemy : ‘ My grace is sufficient 
for thee; for my strength is made perfect in 
weakness.’ It is in the name of Jehovah that 
we can overcome. I'herefore, we should liave 
recourse to him fur grace, and strength for the 
conflict. The* day of war is that in which the 
soldier binds on his armour, fur both defence 
and offence. In the spiritual warfare we should 
take to us, we should put on, the whole armour 
of God. Every part of it is tried to the utter¬ 
most, and it will never fail. Read and medi¬ 
tate upon Eph. vi. 10—18. Believe it, turn it 
into prayer. * Above all, take the shield of 
faith wherewith ye shall be able to quench all 
the fiery darts of the wicked.* Believe, and 
ye shall see the salvation of God. It is the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, 
whereby Christ himself, in bis temptation, over¬ 
came the wicked one,—it is by this that we can 
expect to have the victoiy. Have recourse, 
therefore, to the word of God. There is enough 
in the great and precious promises to shut out 
despair for ever. The God of.peace will never 
be wroth with his people nor rebuke them. He 
may hide his foce, but the Lord will not cast 
off for ever. In wrath he remembers mercy, 
and his tender niercies are over all his works. 
1 hope I shall not forget any of yon in my 


prayers, inucli less iny father. This is one way 
of meeting together to which we iiave access, 
however far removed in otlier respects. I am 
l^orry it is not in my power at present to go 
and see you. 'I'liis was to me always a source 
of unfeigned pleasure, and I took as frequent 
opportunities of enjoying this pleasure as cir¬ 
cumstances permitted, of which I have no doubt 
you are sensible. 

I am, my dear bf<itlier. 

Yours affectionateiy, 

1>-s. 


THE OniGIN AND PREVALENCE OF MORAL 
EVIL. 

By THE Rev. James AIilnor, D.V., 
New-yorA. 

Whence has mural evil its origin? It' there be a su¬ 
perintending and Alinighljr Providence, why is its con¬ 
tinuance permitted ? How happens it, that tlie earth 
is covered with violence and oppression; that wicked 
men arc exalted to riches and honour, and the virtuous 
made the subjects of degradation and misery ; that 
triumphant villuny so frequently exults in pride and 
power, while humble virtue is ncltber raised to pros¬ 
perity, nor suffered to pursue her lowly path uninter¬ 
rupted and in peace ? Whence so strange an inequa¬ 
lity in the states of men with respect to the comforts 
and eixioyments of life, and so manifest a pre-eminence 
of worldly prosperity, In many instances, granted totlMi 
unworthy and base? 'riiese are diiBcuhies urged by 
infidels against the providence of God, to confirin tiieir 
own scepticism, and to unsettle the faith of others. 
They have also, at times, disquieted the minds of pro¬ 
fessors of religion; and much iucffectual labour has 
been expended for their solution. By both classes Uiey 
have biten exaggerated as to tlieir nature and extent; 
by the funner (lesigiiedly, for Uie most malignant and 
mischievous purposes; by Uie latter unintentionally, 
from perverted or mistaken apprehensions, not unfre- 
quently from a natural temperament of mind disposed 
to melancholy, or from an influence upon Uteir judg¬ 
ments proceeding from tlieir own particular allotment 
in the world. That much evil, however, does exist, 
must be admitted; end although unbelieving philoso¬ 
phers may speculate about its origin, to tlie derogation 
of infinite wisdom and goodness, or perhaps to Uie utter 
denial of a supreme intelligence, still the humble 
Christian will resort, with satis&ction to the only au¬ 
thentic source of information on the subject. His Bible 
unfolds the origin of all this evil, and shows that it 
wholly proceeds from the sinful disobedience of man, 
and formed no part of the stupendous creation of God. 

All things were originally formed, by the great 
Creator, in a manner perfectly agreeing with his divine 
perfectionB. Man, the noblest of his sublunary works, 
he endowed with an innocence and integrity of charac¬ 
ter, that, if retained, would have been a perpetual bar 
against those desolating miseries which have followed 
his transgression. The entire freedom of his will, and 
an uncorrupted and unclouded reason to assist his 
chtfitse, were tite original gift of his Creator, Under 
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tlie influence of that enemy of his peace, the devil, he 
violated the cominandment of God. The pHniary au- 
tltor of moral evil, therefore, is this j^reat adversary of 
the human race. Yiehlinf^, voluntarily, to his iiia-^ 
chinations, our first patents introduced sin and ail its 
ruinous consequences into the world, and from them 
a seed of evil-doers hove, in all successive hrps, 
" risen up in their fathers' stead.” All the fanciful 
theories and vain systems, invented to account for the 
origin of evil, can furniah no sucli satisfactory infonna- 
tioii on the point, as this sure word of God. iiut still, 
iiilinitting; the truth of tliis necotinl, it is not unusual to 
iudulgf. a secret luiiriiiurinji' at the severity of God in 
connecting such terrible results wiil» ‘ tlie offence of 
one man.’ This is a snlyect of too great diflieulty and 
exc(>nt to he entered into elaborately in this essay. A 
few general refleetions, however, may perhaps be useful. 

La?t me again repeat, Hint, great ns is the acknow¬ 
ledged evil in the world, infidelity, misniitliropy, and 
ignosaiiee are pi-one to ovc'restiinnie its comparative 
amount, and to overhuik many alleviating eirciiin- 
stances, wbicli more honest, unbiassed, and lucid views 
will readily discover. Unequal as the conditions of 
men appear at a transient glance, a closer view would 
often detect the fallacy of first impressions. An en¬ 
lightened Psalmist acknowledges that lie was, for a 
lime, under the delusion of such a partial and imperfect 
apprehension of the ways of divine Providence. A 
view of the temporal prosptirity of the wicked made, 
him exclaim, ‘ 1 have cleansed my heart in vain, and 
washed my hands in iniioeeiicy.’ Asa]ili, however, soon 
learned to esliiiiale with more justice and reverence the 
dispensations of Heaven. Instead of looking only at 
the stirfiiee of things, or adverting merely to iheir j>r»'- 
seiit stale, ‘ he went into the sancliinry of Gotl, and 
luiderstuotl their end.’ He confesses his former ignor¬ 
ance and foolishness, and no lunger di.strn.sts tlie wisdom 
or tlie goodness of God. He saw in the ultimate Lssiie 
that there was no reason for arraigning any alinbule of 
the divine nature, because of a Umporary allowanee of 
the predouiinanee of vice. He no doubt also ascer¬ 
tained that no iiiconsiiiernble portion of the oiilwanl 
prospiTity of the wicked was iiiia<'eonipaiii<'d even by 
prcurnt felicity. Not uiifreqiiently, when God gives 
men all the desires of their hearts, he sends leanness 
and wretclieilness into their souls. Wealth is often ac¬ 
companied by the gnawings of eoiiseience at the un¬ 
hallowed means that have itnamred it, by a restless 
anxiety and apprehension fur its safely, and by an in¬ 
satiable thirst for angmeiiling still the useless horde. 
Worldly honour liaiigs in Irembliiig suspense upon the 
varying breatli of the miillitiide, is liuuiited by a jeal¬ 
ous fear of opposing rivals, and, even when most fully 
secured, soon palls with satiety, and often ends in utter 
dissHlisfacaion and disgust. Pleasure and gayely not 
nnfreqiieiitiy play their fantastic and deceptive arts 
before Uie world, wh e«, could their votary be followed 
to the retirement of his closet, he would be found to 1)e 
the victim of remorse, or of sullenness and gloom. 
Thuf, true happiness is less dependent than most ima¬ 
gine upon outward circumstances. Often are a tran¬ 
quillity of soul, and complacency of feeling, enjoyed by 
the poor and despised Christian, to w'hich the aban¬ 
doned libertine, Uie ardent seeker of worldly honour^ 
and the miserly accumulator of riches, are utter stran¬ 


gers. Neiilier does it always happen that virtue is not 
ostensibly seen to be its own reward, and vice its own 
punisher, in the external events of this life. The pos¬ 
sessions of like unprincipled are frequently torn from 
them by the most surprising and unexpected reverses. 
The temporary idol of popular adulation is outrun in 
the race of competition, or having attained his desired 
emiiienee, grows giddy, totters, and falls into degrada¬ 
tion and ruin. The silly follower of licentious plea¬ 
sures finds ill the loss of property and health, and the 
turnieiiling stings of a guilty conscience, tlie certain 
resiiks of his short-lived gratifications. And offenders 
of a still more aggravaletl grade, while deriving from 
occasional success the most encouraging hopes of coii- 
tiiiii<‘d impunity, are arrested in tlieir course, and made 
awfully re.sponsikle to the demands of retributive justice. 

The history of the world supplies nbaiidaiit illustra¬ 
tion of these truths, in relation both to individual and 
to nalickiial crimes. How soon did the appointed )iiin- 
islinieiit follow the transgression of our first parents! 
Whiit iiistantaneoiis evidence of the justice of God 
overtook the fii-.st shedder of human bluuti! How aw¬ 
ful and speedy the terininatiuii of the rebellious at¬ 
tempts of Korali, Hathaii, and A birum, and their 
wicked adherents! How sudden and dreadful the fate 
of Ananias and Sapphira ! 'The extinction of nearly 
the whole human race in a mighty deluge of woters; 
the raining of fire and brimstone upon Sodom and 
Goniorntb; tlie entoinbiiig in a watery grave of Pha¬ 
raoh and his host; the extermination of the idolnlruns 
Caiiaaiiites; the successive judgments upon the Is¬ 
raelites themselves fur their rebellion and idolatry ; and 
the present dispersed and degraded condition of that 
peo])ie: as well as numerous other events found in the 
aiiiials of ancient and modem history, fully attest, that 
the Lord Gtid Omnipotent reignelh, and will avenge 
with signal inflictions of liis wratli the crimes both of 
individuals and of nations. Still, however, must we 
ucktiuwledge, that, in niimei'ous instances, the evil and 
tlie giMui are not only sulfered to grow together, but the 
former are even permitted to injure and to destroy tlie 
latter. \Miy this is so, our finite faculties can never 
lully comprehend. Yet there are many considerations 
calculated to vindicate the ways of God to man,—one 
of which is the danger to the good that would likely 
result from rooting up the bad. The fabric of human 
society is composed of many parts mutually dependent 
upon each other. Take away some of the materials 
which compose it, and you endanger its safety, solidity, 
and jierumnence. The world not only consists of the 
evil and the good, but, in the ramifications’of the social 
state, they are often so connected, tliat tlie immediate 
punishment of tlie guilty would inevitably involve tbot 
of the innocent. This sometimes necessarily occurs in 
tlie adjudication of criminals to tlie punishments pre¬ 
scribed by the laws of human society. The innocent 
wife of a guilty husband, the helpless children of a 
wicked parent, share the punishment of crimes in which 
they have had no part. May not the goodness of God 
withhold in some cases the merited punishment from 
such a consideration as this ? In others may not the 
long-suffering of Almighty God be extended for the 
benefit of the offender himself: that time being afford¬ 
ed for repentance, he may * return unto tlie Lord, who 
will have mercy upon him, and to our God, who will 
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abiiiiilantly pardon ?' In others, again, may we not be 
mistiiken as to the measure or degree of unpunished 
criminality ? Outward conduct is, of necessity, the cri¬ 
terion of our decision. But we can lay no claim to in¬ 
fallibility of judgment. Our decisions may be harsh or 
erroneous. We may be ignorant of many real pallia- 
tions. We know nut, even in instances of unquestion¬ 
able error or crime, what Providence may have in store, 
eitiier of mercy, or of judgment, for those who appear 
to us in the light of flagrant offenders against his laws. 
There are some particulars of daily observation, in 
which it is easy U> discern how the providence of Goil 
produces good out of eyil, and makes even the wi-ath of 
man to praise him^aiid benefit bis creatures. If there 
were no victims of suffering, tlie requisite trials of Im- 
inan character could not be had. Where, in (lie ali- 
sence of misfurliiiic and of pain, would he tlic cvitlences 
of fidelity, of patience, and of fortitude ? If tlie feel- 
gs of the heart were not excited by objects calling 
for tlie exercise of commiseration and relief, miglit not 
those virtues languish or become extinct in the lireasl? 
Activity in duty, humility of tem[)er, siibiiiission to tlie 
divine will, and many other valuable properties of the 
mind, have been the product of vicissitudes of fortune, 
apparently the most discouraging and afiiictive. Even 
the temporary triumphs of tlie wicked are often rods in 
the hands of an all-wise and affectiiuiate Parent, where¬ 
by his cliildren are aroused from sloth and inactivity. 
O how many can tiiankriilly acknowledge, that their 
best instructions have been received in th<‘ school of 
adversity! In short, while the existence of moral evil 
is a pcrnuiiient and incontrovertible evidence of the 
wilful degeneracy of man, its direction to beneficial 
ends is equally decisive proof of the goodness of God. 
Tlicse, it is true, may at present be beyond tlie reach 
«>f our faculties ; yet we may rest assured that ‘ tlie 
Judge of the earth will do right.’ Without daring 
presumptuously to except against his moral govern¬ 
ment, let us look forwanl to that period when ‘ Goil 
will bring every work into jutlgmeiit, with every secret 
tiling, whetlier it be good, or whether it be evilwhen, 
tlie wise purposes of his providence having been an- 
swered, all niy{itei 7 and darkness will be removed, and 
the final destiny of mortals be delerniiiied by a sentence 
which shall receive the plaudits of an assenililed uni¬ 
verse.—* Indignation and wratli, tribulation and anguish 
upon every soul of man tliat docth evil : but glory, 
honour, and peace to every man that worketh good.’ 

The Voice o/' Mercy .—It come.s in the music of hea¬ 
ven, and the fields and fon-sls of Bethlehem resound 
with the angelic strain: ‘ Glory to God in the high¬ 
est, and on eartli peace, good-win toward men.’ The 
voice sounding in the wilderness is big witli mercy: 
• Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the siii 
of the world! ’ From the excellent glory was there a 
voice heard, • This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased; hear ye him.’ Our Lord’s deeds of 
^neficence, which diffused light and gladness around 
liim, invite, us to draw near, not only to admire his 

g oodness and condescension, but to participate of his 
lessiiigs. And his miracles, which so strikingly dis¬ 
played his benignancy in union with his omnim^nce 
authorise us to place unlimited confidence in his 
mercy and power, as a benign and all-sufiteient Sa- 
y iour. Yea, every action of pis life speaks with Intel- 
ligible voice, and its laogui^e is tiiat of mprey. It 


Cries, ‘ Come unto me. ye weary and heavy laden, and 
1 will give you rest.’ Hark! there is a voice from 
Gethsemane,—from the blood which rolled down bis 
sacred temples,—from the agonising conflict wbicli 
seemed for the moment nearly to overpower him, win n 
in anguish of soul he prayed: *- O iny P'ather, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me: nevertheless 
not as 1 will, but ns thou wilt.’ There is a voice from 
the cross, from Calvary, tliat mysterious hill on which 
the Lord of glory died. It sp«'aks in mercy’s deepest 
tones ; ‘ Father, forgive them, f»»r they know not what 
they <lo!’ There is a voice from his wounds: * He 
was wounded for oiir transgressions, and bruised for 
our iniquities and a voice from the grave : ‘ He is not 
liere: for he is risen: come .see the place wliert: the 
J.ord lay.' And at the consiimmatioii of time, when 
the dispensation of mercy shall be fully completed, and 
the. knell of this lower creation about to be rung, then, 
‘All that are in their graves shall hear the voice of the 
Stin of Goti, and shall come forth, they tliat liuve done 
good unto the resurrection of life, and thi-y that have 
lone evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.’ But 
wlien tins last voice shall resound thnmgh the wide 
^ universe of Jehovah, the day of grace shall then he 
terminated—(he <loor of mercy finally closed ; and to 
the trembling sinner the voice of invitation will be ex- 
clianged lor the awful and irrevocable sentence: ' He- 
part from me, ye ciirsetl !’ 

Unity of lieUy .—On a deliberate view of that glorious 
scheme of mercy, which we have now been endeavouring 
to unfold, our hearl.s may well be filled with admiration 
and asloni.shment, while they are humbled in the dust, 
and melted into love. What do we not owe of affec¬ 
tion, gratitude, and allegiance, to the Father, who 
loved us from eternity, anil sent his Sun into the world 
to save us ; to the Son, who Imre the bitter penalty of 
I our sins, on the cross, and who ever lives to make iii- 
i t(‘rcession for us; and to the Spirit who applies these 
mercies, and prepares us fur heavenly joy ? Yet while 
we conlein|)lute these distinctive uperutiuns of divine 
mercy, as deiiiaiidiiig correspondent exertions, on our 
part, of faith, love, and olmlienee, we must nevcf for a 
moment forget that God is one, and, that his essence 
cannot be iliviiled. His love does indeed flow forth 
for the redeinpliuii of mankind, in the respective offices 
of the P'atlier, tlie Son, and the Spirit; but it is the 
love of a single, infinite, and incompreliensible bkinu, 
wlio is the author, the meilium, and the end of all 
tilings.—./. J. (lunicy. 

Itejlections on Isaiah xl. IG.—'Lebanon is not suffi¬ 
cient to burn, nor the beasts thereof sufficient for a 
biiriit-offeriiig.* ‘ Wlierewithul shall 1 come before the 
Luril, and find acceptance with the must high God ?’ 
is a question, the solution of which must be of the 
greatest imjiurtance to a sinner. ' All have sinned,’ 
say the scriptures, and thou, O my soul, among the 
rest! But the same scriptures assure us, that by an 
irrevocable law of heaven, no sinner can draw near to 
God, .sq as to find acceptance in his sight, but on the 
ground of an atoning sacrifice; which, according to the 
law, was to^e laid on wood, and burnt together with it. 
But where is such a sacrifice to lie found, and where the 
wood to bum it ? The text above tells me, ‘ Lieliaiion 
is not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts tliereof sufficient 
fur a burnt-offering,’ Lebanon, high and extensive, 
the range of ten tliousand beasts. Lebanon, celebrated 
for the variety, beauty, largeness, and durability of its 
trees. Lebanon, witli all its numerous herds, and lofty 
cedars, could not furnish a sacrifice sufficient to atone 
fur tt(e sin of our souls, nor wood enough to consume 
such a victim. Yea, the cattle on a thousand hills 
would have lieen rejected,—nor could our first-born, 
the fruit of our body, have atoned for our transgressions. 
The redemption of the soul is precious, ana nothing 
that sees corruptimi could equal it in value. Where tti a il 
1 look ? Whither shall I flee for help ? Come, my 
soul, from LebaiK»i,-4ook from the top of Sheiiir, 
Uermon, and all the celebrated mountains of Judea. 
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Look to tlio placp of skulls,—the despised liill with its 
cursed tree,—' tlie place of the pouriiifi; out of ashes,’ 
—Uie place where the carcases of criminals were in¬ 
dignantly tlirown. as the ashes, the refuse of scx^iety. 
Tiiere you will find a full answer to your question, fill¬ 
ing you with peace and joy in believing it. 'i'iiere tiie 
gospel points out to you but one. tree, and one lamb,— 
yet it assures you, at the same time, that Calvary is 
sufficient to burn, and tlie Lamb thereof is sufficient for 
a bunit-oifering.—.rinoM^mous. 


iiJoetrjj. 

THE HEATHEN AFRICAN MOTHER AT HER 
DAUGHTER’S GRAVE. 

SoMB of tbo Pagnn Afrlrnns visit the burial place of 
their departed rolutives with oiTvrings of food and drink. 
Mothers have been known, for a long course of years, to 
bring, in aguny of grief, tiiis annual oblation to their ckiU 
dreti’s grave. 

Daughter, I bring thee food,— 

The rice-cake pure and white. 

The cocoa with its milky blomi. 

Dates, and pomegranates bright; 

Tlie orange in its gold, 

Fresh from the favourite tree. 

Nuts In their brown and husky fold. 

Dearest, I spread for thee. 

Year after year I tread 
Thus to thy low retreat. 

But now the snow hairs mark niy heail. 

And age enchains my feet; 

Oh! many a ciiange of wo 
Hath dimmed thy spot of birth. 

Since first iny gushing tears did tiow 
O'er tills tliy bed of eartii. 

There came a midnight cry. 

Flames from our hamlet rose, 

A race of pale-browed iiieu were nigli. 

They were our country’s foes: 

Thy wounded sire was borne 
By tyrant force awoy; 

Tliy brothers from our cabin tom, 

While battled in blood 1 liiy. 

I watcli’d for their return 
Upon tlie rocky shore. 

Till night’s red planets ceased to burn. 

And the long rains were o’er: 

Till seed, their hand had sown, 

A ripened fruitage bore. 

The billows echoed to my moan. 

But they returned no more. 

Yet thou art slumbering dt^ep. 

And to my wildest cry. 

When vexed witli agony I weep, 

Dost render no reply ! 

Daughter! my youthful pride. 

The Idol of mine eye, 

Why didst thou leave thy moUier’s side. 
Beneath these sands to lie ? 

Long o’er the hopeless grave 
Where her lost darling slept. 

Invoking gods that cotjld n^ save, . 

That pagan mother wept: 

Oh! for some voice of power 
To soothe her bursting sighs,— 


'* Tiiere is a resurrection hour. 

Thy daughter’s dust shall rise.” 

Christians! ye hear the cry 
From heathen Afric’s strand; 

Haste! lift Salvation’s banner high 
O’er that benighted land. 

With Faith that claims the skies. 

Her misery control. 

And plant tlie ho|^>e that never dies 
Deep In her tear-wet soul. 

Mas L. H. Sigourney. 

THOUGHTS ANI? MAXIMS. 

m 

They who see farthest are least peremptory in their 
determination— Leighton. 

It is a good sound constitution of mind not to feel 
every blast, eitlier of seeming reason, to be taken with 
it, or of cross opinion, to be offended at it— Leighton. 

He Uiat hatli slight thoughts of sin never had great 
tlioiights of God.— Oteen. 

'mien speaking of our troubles to others, to make 
them as bad as we can, and use our eloquence to set 
tliem forth, is to be all the wiiile making new trouble, 
and feeding and pami>ering tiie old.— Edwards. 

Heaven is a state of rest, but not the rest of a stone 
or of tired powers, but the rest of an active spirit.— 
Crawford. 

A believer’s heel may be bruised, but his vital parts 
are out of reach. — CoU. 

The true knowledge of Christ, like a clue, leads 
through the whole labyrinth of the Scriptures.— Flavel. 

When we ourselves are monuments of God’s mercy, 
it is fit we should bo patterns of his praises, and leave 
moiiiiineiits to otliers.— 

Tile richest saint must be and is a humble beggar 
at grace's.duor all his days; and as the alms is too 
good not to be patiently waited for, so the Lxird is too 
good and too great to be quarrelled with; and never 
did a believer get any good by complaining of him.— 
Traill 

Tlie promises of salvation are not given to the 
strengtii of faith, but to tlie truth of faith; not to tlie 
degrees of faitli, but to its reality.—AaoBymous. 

Prayer and thanks are like the double motion of the 
lungs: tiie air that is sucked in by prayer is breotlied 
forth again by Uianksgiving.— Goodwin. 

Men’s sins are innumerable, yet they are but ciphers 
to Uie vast sums of grace which are every day expend¬ 
ed ; because sins are finite, but mercy is infinite.— 
Charnock. 

All tiie good deeds which we have done are in fact 
nothing more than so many instances in which we have 
not done evil.—Bufiop Heber, 

The excellency of faith lieth in tills, that it account- 
eth not itself, nor any work of ours, a sufficient orna¬ 
ment to make us acceptable iu the sight of God_ 

Marshal 
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CHRISTIAN TEACHER, 

CONDUCTED UNDER THE SANCTION OF MINISTERS OF VARIOUS EVANGELICAL 

DENOMINATIONS. 


"THAT TUB 801)1. BE WITHOITT KNOWLEDGE. IT IS NOT GOOD.” 


No. 6 O .3 SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1830. [Pkice 


THE cmUSTlAN LAW OF INTIMACIES ANP 

OF MARRIAGE. 

By .Tames Bi.aiu, 

MinUter o/the Baptitl Church, Ayr. 

Thebe i)S an intercourse which the Christian 
must have, with all in his vicinity, as a neigh¬ 
bour and a citizen. As living in the world, he 
must of necessity trade with the good and bad 
of it as they come in his way, ‘ else lie must 
needs go out of tlie world.’ There are also 
familiar associations, over the circumstances that 
bring on which individuals have no control, and 
to break up which would be impolitic and im¬ 
prudent. But however much any Christian 
may find it needful to mingle with the world, 
we are certain that we ineiitioii his exjieriencc, 
when we say, that he is not at home in it;—and 
on this account, he will not indulge in its society 
longer than is required by propriety and deco¬ 
rum. Christians may be, and often are, placed 
in circumstances w'hich render it necessary for 
them to associate with particular individuals for 
special purposes. For instance, tw'o men of 
science may reside in a small town where there 
is no other scientific character. One of them is 
a fearer of God, the other is not. Ought we to 
blame the Christian, so circumstanced, for bold¬ 
ing intercourse with the other in matters about 
which they are agreed ? But if he had a choice, 
and could obtain Christian and scientific fellow¬ 
ship in one person, and yet preferred to form an 
intimacy with the unbeliever, he must certainly 
be held biaraeable. 

Let me warn my young brethren, for it is 
phiefiy fiir their sakes that 1 have turned my 
^teution to this subject, that, roost certainly, 
' evil communications corrupt good manners 
and that they have need to be particularly care¬ 
ful with whom they form familiar friendships. 
Yotir youth veiy much increases your danger 
from bad company; your incipient virtue will 
be easily overcome, and your unsuspecting 
frankness will lay you open to assault. An 
advanced Christian might check any thing in 
company which seemed to be overstretching the 
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boundaries of decency and sobriety ; but your 
youthful timidity and inexperience would unfit 
you for this bold and delicate task. Your time 
of life, too, renders inadmissible almost all those 
apologies to which I have referred;—they gen¬ 
erally occur in those who have been brought to 
the knowledge of the truth late in life. Your 
intimacies, we have a right to suppose, are vol¬ 
untary ; and, as professors of the name of Jesus, 
they ought to be in consonance with the com¬ 
mand, ‘ Be not yc unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers.’ We cannot ftirbear warning 
you, that by them you show what manner of 
spirit ye are of. If any of you can make chief 
companions of those who have no fi-ar of God 
before their eyes, or who arc unrenewed in the 
spirit of their minds, unless it be for some de¬ 
finitely good purpose of which you can give 
some distinct account, there is reason to fear 
that your own spirituality is on the wane, and 
that you are in danger of returning to Egypt, 
whence lately you came out. ‘ What fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness ?’ That 
man or woman w'ho docs not prefer a Christian 
to an unbeliever, for a companion in travelling, 
for a servant in the family, for a partner in 
business or in any similar case, acts an unchris¬ 
tian part, and has yet to learn what it is to be a 
consistent disciple of the holy Redeemer. Let it 
ever be remembered, that the character of one’s 
company is of vast importance. ‘ He that walk- 
eth with wise men will be yet wiser; but a com¬ 
panion of fools shall be de.stroyed.’ 

The principle which I am inculcating applies 
peculiarly to marriage, whicii is distinguished 
from all the other ordinary and voluntary inti¬ 
macies of life, by its obligations and duration. 
Of all the friendships w’e ibrin, or contracts we 
make in life, this is the most important. Once 
united, there is no allowance, on almost any ac¬ 
count, for disunion. It is a companionship for 
life,—a union which nothing but death can law¬ 
fully and honourably dissolve. It is a union 
too of the closest kind,—a union of minds, 
energies, and interests. It is one of the most 
perfect intimacies, where the parties are con- 
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stantly coming into contact. It is needless, 
therefore, to remark, how vastly important the 
formation of such a union is. If it is of great 
consequence for a young Christian to choose 
wisely and circumspectly those companions 
whom he may abandon at pleasure, of how 
much greater importance is it for him to choose 
with prudence, discretion, and prayer, a com- 
nanion, whom, once chosen, he must accom¬ 
pany through life ? If company from whom 
you can retire at pleasure ought to be good, how 
much more that with which you must day and 
night associate? If any is unconvinced on this j 
subject, I would send him to those Christians j 
who are obliged, by the commandment of the | 
Lord, to live with unbelieving husbands and | 
wives. Let them listen to their griefs and sor- j 
rows,—let them witness their sleepless nights, 
and earnest solicitations and prayers, for the 
souls of their partners in life; and then if they 
will pursue such a course, one might be justified 
in saying, let them take the consequences. 

I know that I am just now treating a subject 
of great practical import to Christians, and I 
desire to do so with all due caution, but, at the 
same time, with a strict consistency with truth. 

I am of opinion that Christians ought not to 
marry unbelievers, however respectable their 
circumstances and moral character. This 
opinion 1 ground on the following arguments 
besides the reasons I have already adduced. 

I maintain the same moral reasons exist now, 
as did before the coming of Christ, for avoiding 
intermarriages with unbelievers, which law you 
may see strictly enforced in Ezra x. 10—14. 

* And Ezra the priest stood up, and said unto 
them. Ye have transgressed, and have taken 
strange wives, to increase the trespass of Israel. 
Now therefore make confession unto the Lord 
God of your fathers, and do his pleasure ; and 
separate yourselves from the people of the land, 
and from the strange wives. Then all the con¬ 
gregation answered and said with a loud voice, 
As thou hast said, so must we do. But the 
people are many, and it is a time of much rain, 
and we are not able to stand without, neither is 
this a work of one day or two ; for we are many 
that have transgressed in this thing. Let now 
our rulers of all the congregation stand, and let 
ill them which have taken strange wives in our 
rities come at appointed times, and with them 
•.he elders of every city, and the judges thereof, 
until the fierce wrath of our God for this mat¬ 
ter be turned from us.’ Solomon’s strange 
wives are particularly mentioned as the cause of 
his heart having been drawn aside from God, to 
Miwe graven images. Unbelieving w'ives and 
liiubands, in all cases, are calculated to have a 
similar effect by their ungodly conversation and 
practices. But on this subject we are not with- 
out New Testament light. * The wife is bound 
by the law as long as her husband livetb; but if 


her husband be dead she is at liberty to be mar¬ 
ried to whom she will ,—’Only in the Lord' 1 
Cor. vii. 39. This, taken in connection with 2 
Cor. vi. 14., should be sufficient for all who 
wish to be guided by the Spirit of truth on this 
interesting subject. 

But where interest and feelings are concerned 
we are apt to form apologies for neglecting even 
the commandments of God. Some will say. 
May we not marry in the hope of being the 
means of the conversion of the object of our 
affection ? Wisdom would answer, no; until 
you get the power of converting them in your 
own hand, for many have been miserably dis¬ 
appointed in similar attempts. No doubt it is 
the duty of all who are married to unbelievers 
to use every effort for their partner’s good ; but 
so long as means arc but means, and so long as 
nothing but the grace of God, which he is 
sovereign in bestowing, can change the heart, 
never risk the happiness of marriage on the pro¬ 
bability of conversion. Ask most of those who 
have encountered this risk, and they will dis¬ 
suade you. At any rate it is an experiment 
which you are quite unwarranted to make. 
Husbands and wives are commanded (in 1 Pet. 
iii. 7.) to ‘ live together as heirs of the grace of 
life, that their prayers be not hindered.’ How, 
then, can those be justified,,who run into this 
connection with persons who give no evidence 
of their heirship, in their life and conversation ?’ 

Having directed your minds so particularly 
to this subject, 1 cannot avoid calling the at¬ 
tention of my young brethren to the necessary 
care they ought to exercise in forming ac¬ 
quaintances. This is the point where you 
ought to start in obedience to your Lord,—if 
you go beyond this, you may find obedience 
difficult indeed. If once intimacies are formed 
they are not easily broken up. You ought, 
therelbre, to make it a first point, that those with 
whom 3 'ou hold any correspondence do pre¬ 
viously know the gospel. You may say that this 
is hard,—that it is requiring a great sacrifice 
from believers, especially from females, to restrict 
them in this matter, f own that in some cases 
it will be a sacrifice, but it is not too much to 
make for Christ’s sake. But I deny that it is a 
hard la%v. On the contrary, it is a kind and 
merciful one. It directs the people of God into 
that path which secures to them comfort and 
enjoyment. They who strictly adhere to it 
will find that Christ’s *yoke is easy, and his 
burden light.’ 

THE LONG-SUFFERING OF GOD. 

By thz Rev. Johh Kelly, 

- Minuttr of Everbm Crtteent Clutjtel, LivtrpooL 

Repentance unto salvation, which needeth 
not to be repented of, which God demands, and 
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which the gospel is designed to produce, in¬ 
volves a practical change of the judgment and 
affections in reference fo the very character of 
sin, expressed by a contrite sorrow on account 
of harbouring an evil so mischievous and hate¬ 
ful, and followed by thorough, permanent, and 
entire departure from all the forms of sin, as to 
the prevailing determination of the mind. It 
is not unlikely, indeed, that the dreadfulness 
and certainty of that punishment with which 
God has threatened to visit sin, may first alarm 
the conscience and arouse the mind to reflexion, 
and may mingle with all the succeeding exer¬ 
cises of mind ; but it is only as that leads to, 
and is followed by, an apprehension of the true 
nature of sin as hateful and abominable, as in¬ 
volving rebellion, ingratitude, and exceeding 
vileness, and as the heart is affected by these 
apprehensions so as to loath and abhor sin, that 
true repentance exists. It is not the threaten- 
ings of the word of God alone or principally 
that produces this change,—they have their 
use ; but it is some correct view of the charac¬ 
ter of God as one infinitely excellent and holy, 
and infinitely deserving the aiFcctions of his in¬ 
telligent creatures, thus impressing upon the 
character of sin, as committed against him, 
those features of vilcness and ingratitude which 
turn the heart of the sinner away from it. Such 
views produce a brukenness of heart, an inward 
aversion from sin, and a dread of its contami¬ 
nation, which are the surest foundation of all 
future excellency of character, and the most 
certain pledge of a diligent pursuit after holi¬ 
ness. This is repentance. It is, in fact, a 
change of views and affection in reference to 
sin itself, producing true contrition of soul, and 
expressing itself by hating every false way, and 
walking in the path of genuine obedience. 

Now, the dealings of God towards sinners ge¬ 
nerally have a clear tendency to produce this 
state of mind, and we should imagine that the 
very announcement of this truth is sufficient to 
carry conviction to the mind of every reflecting 
person. Think for a moment on the constitu¬ 
tion of the human mind. Think on the way in 
which we are impressed and gained by the con¬ 
duct of others towards us in the common rela¬ 
tions of life. Unmerited kindness shown to¬ 
wards us, separated from all weakness, displayed 
by one whose character, by reason of its excel¬ 
lence, commands more than our respect, even 
our reverence,—whose whole procedure is the 
rpult of wisdom, and firm and unflinching 
righteousness,—against whom we had grievously 
and causelessly ofiended;—unmerited kindness, 
we say, shown to us by such a being, is most 
powerfully calculated to produce within us a 
deep sense.of unworthiness, to convince us of 
the folly and ingratitude of our conduct, and to 
lead to an entire change of our deportment to¬ 
wards him whom we had formerly offended. It 


appeals to our heart, and directly awakens con¬ 
trition .for our past conduct. Such is human 
nature, and it is only by acting agreeably to 
this feature in the moral constitution of man, 
that those who are in authority can hope to suc¬ 
ceed in securing the end for which that autho¬ 
rity has been intrusted to them. Take a famil 3 ', 
for instance; you must calculate that the young 
will display bad tempers, evil propensities, that 
they will be occasionally disobedient, and offend 
you. Your object is to secure their good be¬ 
haviour, and train them up so as that they may 
be affectionate and dutiful to you, and ultimate¬ 
ly useful and respectable members of societj'. 
The parent that is weak and indulgent, who is 
prepared to humour them in all their whims, to 
excuse all their faults, who refrains from pun¬ 
ishing them, and w'hnsc whole conduct towards 
them is marked w'ith the overflowings of a 
foolish and mistaken affection, will never suc¬ 
ceed in securing the end in regard to their cha¬ 
racter which he ought ever to have in view. 
His weakness will destroy the respect which 
they ought to bear for him. His very exuber¬ 
ant kindness will have only the effect of giving 
greater indulgence to their evil propensities; 
and he will find, as the result of his government, 
such as it is, that they Ix cnine wayward, undu- 
tiful, and, as members of society, vicious, and 
generally unsuccessful in life. There is another 
mode of dealing cquall}' wrong and ruinous. 
It consists in the stern severe exercise of au¬ 
thority on every occasion. In the constant 
application of punishment, harshly applied on 
every occasion, a government of fear, the unre¬ 
lenting demand of unlimited submission, which 
no affection softens on the one hand, and no 
return of love renders delightful on the other. 
Such a disci[)line destroys dutifulness, and 
hinders the right formation of the character as 
effectually as mistaken indulgence. It either 
breaks the spirit and fosters the abject vices of 
slavery, or it occasions those violent irruptions 
of fierce passion, which throw the young at a 
desperate venture on society. There can be 
no true respect for him by whom it is admi¬ 
nistered, and no place for repentance; the un¬ 
relenting harshness displaj’cd, engenders secret 
aversion which there is no kindness to soften. 
He only governs well, and will succeed in his 
object, whose discipline is characterized by 
wisdom, prudence, and firmness, tempered and 
softened by true aflection and genuine love, 
who spares not to correct where correction is 
required, who shows the reasons of the punish¬ 
ment which he inflicts, and evinces that it is 
not less the result of love than of necessity. 
Such an one, whose character is thus kind and 
upright, must obtain the esteem and confidence 
of those who are under his care. His firmness 
will prevent contempt; his affections will se¬ 
cure love in return, and repentance, when 
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ofTence u committed; the uniform reasonable* 
ness of his commands, the love that marks their 
enforcement, the pain which necessary seve* 
rity occasions, will awaken contrition and sorrow 
in those by whom an offence may have been 
committed. 

These are practical views of human nature, 
and they apply with all their force to man 
as placed under the government of God. Men 
may forget God,—they may, in the blindness 
of their mind, despise his authority ; but they 
cannot despise his character. He is revealed 
in his word as a God of holiness, righteous* 
ness, and truth. There is no weakness about 
him. He is infinitely removed above the 
errors, infirmities, and imperfections of man. 
He has revealed a system of laws, holy, just, 
and good, to which our obedience is most rea* 
sonably required ; and which, being obej'cd, 
are connected with the glory and dignity of our 
nature. 'I'hese laws we have violated, and do 
continually violate, in our daily walk; we have 
thus come under his righteous displeasure, and 
are obnoxious to that punishment which he has 
threatened against us. We are justlj, con¬ 
demned ; and, were he even now to execute 
upon us the full amount of his threatening, our 
punishment would be most righteous. He has, 
however, in mercy to us, devised a plan where¬ 
by he can be ‘just, and yet the justifier of the 
ungodly.’ He has given his Son in order that 
through his sacrifice he may preserve the in¬ 
tegrity of his moral administration and the 
holiness of his character, ami, at the same time, 
justify and accept all them who may believe in 
him. These glad tidings arc now proclaimed 
to us in the gospel ministry, and the mercy 
secured is offered for our acceptance; and, in 
the mean time, his general providential proceed¬ 
ings, while they arc marked by evident tokens 
of his displeasure, reminding us of our condi¬ 
tion, also abound in the richest displays of 
goodness and long-suffering, unworthy and sin¬ 
ful us we are. Our continuance in being, toge¬ 
ther with the many temporal blessings which 
are conferred upon us, the many particular 
mercies which we are individually receiving, are 
ail proofs of this. And what, 1 would ask, is 
the effect which they ought to produce upon 
our minds ? What arc the impressions which 
these instances of mercy and forbearance ought 
to leave upon our heart ? Ought they not to 
give us more enlarged conceptions of the good¬ 
ness and patience of God ? Ought they not to 
convince us of the folly and ingratitude of our 
conduct-^bf the exce^ing evil of sin, in that 
us to offend Afid oppose habitually one 
kindness never wearies towards us ? 
SHi'buId not the long-suffering of God induce us to 
.^fifess and bewail our guilt, and turn from those 
ipiquities in which we have so long indulged, and 
by which we have so grievously provoked the dis¬ 


pleasure of God, and, in short, produce such a 
change in our views and feelings towards our Ma¬ 
ker as should bind us to his service, leading to the 
entire consecration of all our powers to him ? 
That it does not do so, in multitude of instances, 
is true ; but we are now inquiring, not into the 
actual results of his providential procedure, but 
into the tendency of that procedure to produce 
good results in our own heart towards God. 
That the Almighty, who is infinitely indepen¬ 
dent of us, who cannot be profited by our good¬ 
ness, should suffer unworthy and sinful worms 
to exist,—that he should load them with mercy 
which they most ungratefully abuse,—that he 
should still continue that goodness towards them, 
and, in great patience, should still withhold his 
hand from destroying them, and, in innumerable 
w’ays promote their comfort, is surely a most 
astonishing fact, and one which, if considered, 
would produce a most humbling sense of ourgreat 
guilt, would cover us with shame, and lead us to 
loath and depart from those iniquities by which 
we have so ungratefully requited his goodness. 
This the apostle asserts is its tendencj'. It speaks 
to the heart of man ; it appeals to his grati¬ 
tude ; it is a way of proceeding which is often 
successfully employed between man and man in 
the common concerns of life; and nothing but 
an awful derangement of his moral nature, no¬ 
thing but a state of dreadful depravity, could 
defeat its design. Were we ignorant of the 
statements of scripture, and of the facts to be 
found in human nature, we might be inclined to 
suppose that such kindness could not fail to be 
successful,—that it would melt men into contri¬ 
tion, and bring them to repentance; and the 
more so, as we are persuaded that there is not 
a solitary human being w'ho will not acknow¬ 
ledge,—if he be capable of a moment’s reflection, 
—or who will have the hardihood to deny, that 
such is the character of the arrangements of pro¬ 
vidence, or such the results which are reasonably 
to be expected from them. That God is good, that 
his goodness is daily displayed towards us, in¬ 
dividually, that that goodness should lead us 
to abstain from offending God, are truths so 
plain that no man who lays any pretensions to 
a sound mind, or who is not blinded by the 
very delirium of sinning, will venture to ques¬ 
tion. 

REGENERATION. 

(From the MSS. of the tote Dr WUIIbihi of Hotherham.) 

John iii. 5.—" Except a man be bom of water, and of 

tbe Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 

The reality and substance of religion is the Ibme in all 
ages; yet we may rationally expect growing diicovtrits 
of it. 

If Nicoderous was a good man, he was the subject of 
a saving change, and yet he greatly needed instruction 
in the doctrine of it, as do nuuiy now. Real know- 
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ledg« tnuses ewy subj<*ct to its proper cause; else 
there would be no dillbrence between a babe in reli¬ 
gion, &C. 

Our Saviour’s doctrine delivered to Nicodemus, tlie 
subject of which is contained in our text, includes 
three ideas:— 

I. The kingdom of God; 

Jl. The qualiticaUoas for entering into it; and 

Ill. The necessity of each of these qualifications. 

Each of these requires a liUle discussion before we 
attempt to apply the whole. Let us consider 
. I. What we arc to understand by the kingdom of 
God. 

God, my brethren, Is a • King, eternal, immortal and 
invisibleand, as such, he has a kingdom, that is, he 
has a reign, dominion, or government. 

The word kingdom is expressive of a relation subsist¬ 
ing between this King and the subjects of his govern¬ 
ment. 

We must again observe that God, as a King, exer¬ 
cises dominion in different respects. He is ttie King 
of the universe. He has dominion over tlie very exis¬ 
tence of his creatures. 

God has also a kingdom of providence. ' His king¬ 
dom nileth over all.’ By him nil things are supported 
and govenied. 

Moreover, to God, as King, belongs a kitigdom of 
grace. He is not merely a Governor and Judge, Imt 
also a gracious Benefactor. Though many of liis sub¬ 
jects have rebelled against him, and ruined themselves, 
it is his sovereign prerogative to new-create, to restore, 
lt:c. But, particularly, 

1. That kingdom which is intended by our Saviour is 
of a religious nature. For, to enter into the kingdom 
of nature, and tlie dominion of providence, does not re¬ 
quire a new or second birth. 

2. The kingdom intended is tlie church of God, as 
distinguished from what is merely secular. He does 
not mean an entrance into civil soi;iely,—‘ My king¬ 
dom is not,' &c. 

The kingdom intended is of a rpecial nature. It 
is not that kind of church into which a worhlly minded 
person may enter. Millions enter into this without 
being • born of tlie Spirit.’ 

4. The kingdom here intended is that which intro¬ 
duces the subject to etemai happinese. But many of 
the children of the kingdom, in an outward sense, shall 
‘ be cast out,’ &c. 

II. What are the qualifications for entering into this 
kingdom ? We reply, 

1. To be bom of water, is jn a sense neces-sary, 
tliough not sufficient. Not to insist that the one clause 
is explanatory of the other—allowing that it means 
baptism—we ask. Into what kingdom does baptism, 
Ac. Some, indeed, contend that baptism conveys, Ac. 

2. The other qualificuaion Is ‘To be bom of the Spirit.’ 
This is a change wrought by the gracious influence and 
energy of God. Those who are spiritually the chil¬ 
dren of God are born, not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of tlie will of mao, but of God.’ * Of his 
own will ^gat he ns,’ Ac. ' Created in Christ Jesus.* 
‘ If any man be in Chriat,* Ac. Thus we see that Ute 
qualification, if we consider it as twofold, tiands related 
to tlie kingdoUi of God in different respects. If bap¬ 
tism be meant by water, it is only an outward entrance. 
Persons may have this birth iiiadditkm to their'natural 


one and peririt. On every rational, scriptural, and con¬ 
sistent interpretation of these words, and of our Lord’s 
whole discourse, the entrance into the kingdom of 
G(k 1 roust be by a tpirkual birtli. In ver. 3d, it Is 
being ‘ bom again,’ or ‘ from aliove.’ In ver. 6th, ‘ that 
whicli is bom of the Spirit is spirit’ In ver. 8th,' So 
is every one tliat is born of the Spirit,' Ac. We now 
proceed to consider 

III. The necessity of these qualifications. 

We may just remark, in general, that no one can bo 
a regular subject of the Christian church, without being 
bom of water. This Is the appointed door of entrance. 

But there is little danger of mistake on this point. 
It is of far greater importance for ns to know that no 
one can be a spiritual subject of (Jirist'.s kingdom with¬ 
out n spiritual change. And this I prove from the fol¬ 
lowing considerations. 

1. Without a spiritual change—expressed in the text 
by being ‘ bom of tlie Spirit’—there Is no confomiity 
to Christ. Without this conformity, what sort of Chris¬ 
tians can we be? True Christians have an essential 
and radical coiironnity to Christ in h<‘art, in temper, in 
conduct. Need any of you to be informed, tliat by 
nature you are, in tliese respects, very unlike to Christ f 
What, then, will become of you, if you live and die In 
that state ? Cun you get to lieaven by any other way? 

2. %Vithout a spiritual change, there is no submission 
to Christ, to Ills will, to his laws, and liis government. 
Can any one be a subject, n|)proved and owned by him, 
without submission ? Is there any medium betwi‘en 
submission and opposition ? ' He that is not for him, is 
against him.' ‘ Has any one. hardened himself against 
God and prospered?’ Whose will is to bend, his or 
yours ? Who is to give law ? Who is to govern ? 
Dare any of you say. your soul is your ow'H, independ¬ 
ent of liim—your bixlies are your own independent 
of him ? ‘ All souls are mine.’ 

3. Without a spiritual change in the souls of men, 

tile grand and chief end of t Jirist setting up a king- 
doiu in our world, is not answered. Will any of yon 
say. Let him look to others, and leave me to myself? 
O infatuated soul ! dost tlioii know what will be tlie 
consequence ? Compared to tliis, to suffer you to sleep 
in a house on fire is a trifle ! ‘ Awake thou that sleep- 

est,’ Ac. Ixiuk at Noah’s neighbours—Lot’s wife— 
Piiarauh and his nien, Ac. 

Will you say. Cannot Christ set up his kingdom 
without me y Yes, he can oiid will, without asking 
your leave. But what will become of you f Hell 
from beneath must receive you. 

Inferencks. 

1. How important that we siioiild know the nature 
of Christ’s kingdom 1 

2. How mistaken ore those who rest in outward or 
diiiances! 

3. How necessary that we sliould know our own 
state before God! 

What liave you learnt of tlie new birth ? 


The man of tlie world is reconciled to Ids sins, and 
not to his state ; tlie man of piety is in hostility to his 
sins, and reconciled to his state .—Robert HaU. 

1 hefts never enrich ; alms never imiioverisb •, pray¬ 
ers hinder no work .—Dutch proverb. 

Trutli will be uppermost some time or other, !ike 
cork though kept under water .—Sir W. Temf^. 
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^uto&iograplbical J&lteU])e0. 

No, I 

BOYHOOD. 

Ir 1 had anjr vain or vrr^ lofty opinion of the attractive 
character of n>y history, 1 would thiiilc of turninpf it to 
some hiffher account than innkiiig it the subject of one 
or two brief and hasty sketclies. Wlint 1 coiitcunplatc 
in the way of autobiography is no more than tlie nar¬ 
rating of a few incidents wliicli, tlioiigh neitiier brilliant 
nor wonderful, possess, I think, sulEcient interest to 
draw the attention and instnict the hearts of tiic young. 

" But wliat right have you,” 1 am asked, “ to iiitrude 
your personai history on piibiic notice ? Who are you ?” 

I could, of course, answer this in two words, by giving 
my name and surname, l)iit I cannot hope that 1 should 
in that way afford any information ; and I clioosc rather 
to reply that 1 am still rather a young man, the minister 
of a dissenting congregation, a person of considernbiy 
retired habits, slow in forming friendships, warm in my 
attachments, inucli tried with nervousness and infirmity 
of health, but constantly cliccred witii the successes 
and tiie numerous duties of a Ciiristian minister’s oc¬ 
cupation. 

In early life I was of a bold nnd reckless disposition. 
Few boys were ever fonder tliaii I was of sport nnd 
wild amusements, or would iiave encountered more toils 
or defied more dangers to enjoy them. 1 was not, in 
the popular sense of the plirase, a wicked cliild ; yet I 
delighted to be the pest of any prt'cise iiiiiividufd, or 
lover of quiet, or person of peculiar liabits wlnnn J could 
manage to make the subject of my lioisterotis merri¬ 
ment ; and often, at tlic cost of mncli labour, and at tiie 
risk of being made acquainted wilt) tiie interior of a city 
police office, 1 practised tricks and annoyances tliniugli- 
out the vicinity of my lionie, wiiich yielded me a iittie 
of uproarious laiigliter, at the expense of putting wliole 
families of wortliy individuals to inconvenience or pain. 

1 am now myself, as 1 have stated, both a nervous per¬ 
son and a man of quiet and retired habits; and many a 
time do 1 rt'flect that the acute sufferings I almost con¬ 
stantly experience from common and very trivial causes, 
arc a wise and just retribution awanled me, in the pre¬ 
sent life, fur tlic peculiar follies of my boytiood; and 
often, when iny heart has beat high amid some gale of 
iny present happiness as a iimii and as a Ciiristian min- 
isU'r, 1 iiave felt a sudden tlirill of regret, an instant 
qiinsliiiig of tlic enjoyment of tlic hour, at witnessing 
some scene, or hearing some expression, wiiicli remind¬ 
ed me of the inaliciuiis doings of my early days. Little 
do “ stirring youths,” wlictlier cliildren or striplings, 
consider tliut every liour of Uioughtless, and especially 
roguisli, inirlii is tiie certain furerunner of days of sadness 
or of painful reilectiuii in future life. 

Su fund of wild sport was 1, wlien a buy, that I pur¬ 
chased it, not only at the cost of annoying society, but 
frequently at the personal Inizard of life. JVluny an 
nnxiuiis hour, and even day, did I cause my excellent 
iiioUier, by choosing such liamits fur luy lung absences 
from liome as precluded all likeliliood of her discover¬ 
ing niy retreat; and, on one occasion, 1 reckoned it a 
great acbicveinciit to have succeeded, with a body of ! 
cuiiiponioiis, ill uiuking nil excavation sufficiently cajm- j 
cious to adinit '>Uie persons of a wliole society of play¬ 
fellows, anil ill so roofing it over on a level witli the 
adjacent ground, as to make tlic existence of it imper¬ 
ceptible to a casual observer. 1 selected, as the scene 
of this retreat, a piece of waste uiiiiiclosed ground close 
to tile side of u public street; and here, witli a num- 
lier of boys as foolish as myself, I often spent liours 
togctlier, perfectly tieedless of tlic fact tliat the tread 
of a horse or of two human beings upon tiie frail roof 
which concealed us, might have brought some serious, 
perhaps fatal, disaster upon me and my companions. 
But my danger here, and Uie unmeaning character of 
' the pi^joyment with which it was connected, are not 


worth being mentioned compared to those of occasional 
and almost daily frolics. What will be tliuuglit. for 
example, of a proposal, at the head of a number of 
boys, to leap over tiie breast of a quarry to tiie depth of 
some sixty feet, simply that 1 might make the boast of 
having performed a wonderful act ? Yet I mode this 
proposal, and, not hesitating for a moment to execute 
it, 1 happily alighted on my feet, and suffered no worse 
injury than a momentary stun, and a flow of blood from 
tile nose. On that occasion, and on not a few otliers of a 
similar nature, how fearfully did 1 contemn divine pro¬ 
vidence, put iny life in jeopardy, and forget the claims 
botli of a partuit’s love and of the mercy and authority 
of the gracious Creator! Oft has been the time sinc|; 
I became a Ciiristian minister, when, faint with sick¬ 
ness on a Lord’s day morning, or feeble on oilier days 
to discliarge the cherished and Joyous duties of my pas¬ 
toral care, I have bitterly, and witli a starting tear, 
reflected, what a blessing would I find it now to possess 
but a fraction of that energy of bixiy and bounding 
liealtli which I once tbolislily staked on every wild fro¬ 
lic of a moment I 

Wlien eleven years of age, I was engaged to a manu¬ 
facturer and warehoiiseiiian as an errand-boy, my 
kind and anxious mother thinking that the duties of 
paid employment and the auliiority of a master niiglit 
lend, at least, to prevent my love of fnilic from degen¬ 
erating into the practice of crime. 1 was myself not 
avci’se to the change, and expected gratification from 
biting introduced to new scenes, and to a new de¬ 
scription of activity. I had, besides, outgrown, in a 
degree, (he capacity for enjoyment from mischievous 
anmsemeiits, and had become, for a boy of my age, 
coinpnralivitly reflective in disposition. Scliools and 
all tlieir appliances had, for a scries of years, been a 
perfect nuisance to me, or they suited iiiy inclination 
and drew a share of my atteiitiuii, only in the propor¬ 
tion in wliicIi scope was afforded for my plaguing my 
scliool-fellows, or making a jest of my scliooiinasters. 

I attended, in succession, allogetlier five schools, my 
persevering parent, wlien one. failed to do me good, 
invarialily sending me to anotlier, and, as she lioped, a 
better; and of tiie first iliree, 1 succeeded to iny lieart’s 
content, ill utterly defeating tiie beneficial designs of 
one, and in rendering the otiier two perfect retreats 
of my incontruilabie love of fun. So far and sliame- 
lessly did tiie masters of tiie latter give way to my 
liuiiioiir, tliat one entertained my scliool-fellows and me 
with simtclies of vulgar songs, and tiie other look part 
witli us, aiiiong the benches of the school-iiouse, at the 
cliild’s game of hidc-and-go-seek. I learned tiardly any 
tiling till 1 was sent to my fourth school, and notliing 
to good purpose till sent to my fiftli. Need I say that 
the tares wlticli 1 sowed in the years of niy early 
scliolaraiiip cost me a fearful amount of long continued 
labour of weeding during ttie better sciiolarsliip which 
followed? I have, of course, gone tiirougii college, 
divinity class, and all tiie career of learning wltieJi the 
happy customs of Scotland exact from a candidate for 
tile Christian ministry, and I can faithfully say that, in 
tiiese inaturer studies, 1 was a conscientious and dili¬ 
gent student; yet, up to the present hour, 1 almost 
daily, when at my desk, stumble upon some uiicoutli- 
iiess ill my niaiiageiueiit of ihe Eiiglisli language, or 
feel some drag upon my mind in the manaiacturuig of 
iiiy thoughts, wliich, with conscious and keen regret, 

1 ascribe cither to niy early despite of education, or to 
the configuration of mind which it produced. 1 was 
ill my fifiti scliool and nearly teu years of age, befmre 1 
ceased to pervert, to purposes of both mentm and moral 
injury, almost all the education which was plivced with. 
ill my rt^Bch; and 1 eventually grew up to the condi¬ 
tion of bearing intellectual fruit, very much in the 
doubtful and unhealthy manner of a tender vegetable 
which has been strongly touched with frost at the 
vernal season when it needed genial warmtlu 

Befu,re Ix'lng engaged as an errand-boy, I had, as I 
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have stated, undergone some chan^ife of dispositimi; 
and I pmbablf owed this to the success with whicii the 
labours of an excellent teacher Itad at len^h drawn my 
attention to the elements of education. In iny new 
position with the mannfacturer. I began rapidly to 
reap the {;(km 1 effects of my altered character; for I 
gained the affection Irath of my master and of his ser¬ 
vants, and even made considerable way into their con¬ 
fidence and esteem. At the end of two years, how¬ 
ever, I was seduced into a course which, but for the 
special grace of Ood, would have ended in my utter 
ruin. A boy in the employment of the same master as 
myself, but more advauc^ id years, succeed<‘d in attach¬ 
ing me to him as a companion. He was a youth of 
fair appearances but of fearfully vitiated heart; and he 
gradually, but with effect, attempted to rob me of my 
slender stock of religious scruples, derived from perse¬ 
vering .domestic instruction; and, having a qircle of 
companions similar in character to himself, he intro¬ 
duced me to their society, and soon brought me into 
love witli their pernicious habits. One of their favour¬ 
ite amusements was to attend the theatre. They viewe«l 
it as a matter of course that I should go along with 
them; and they placed my objections in such a ridi¬ 
culous light, and indulged in such joyous laughter at 
my expense, that, thouy^i deeply smitten witli llie con¬ 
viction of doing wrong, I was glad to compound with 
my conscience, in order to be reinstated in tlieir favour. 
Affecting to join in their laugh at the alleged absur¬ 
dity of my scruples, 1 went with them to the theatre, 
and made a strenuous effort to obliterate the supposed 
silliness of my morality, by appearing to be as wild and 
indifferent as the most reckless. I resolved to be de¬ 
lighted with whatever might happen ; and, amidst the 
intoxication of the scene and the boldness of the reso¬ 
lution I had made, 1 had little difficulty in gelling into a 
state of merriment, both with the iimnceuvres of the 
theatrical performers, and with the blaspheming by-play 
and vulgar behaviour of the spectators aroiiuu me. 1 
really was well pleased witli what I witnessed ; I was 
thrown morally into a state similar to what I suppose to 
be physically produced by a strong dose of opium ; I 
experienced novel, exhilarating, yet happy and reckless 
sensations. I felt also not a little flattered by cerUiiii 
warm compliments which my companions took cai'c to 
pay to my taste; and before leaving the theatre I 
firmly determined that I should soon make it a second 
visit. It was late, or rather early, when 1 went home ; 
and, to screea myself from the suspicions of my watch¬ 
ful parent, 1 deliberately told a lie—i said that 1 iiud 
been detained at the warehouse in consequence of a 
large order for goods having to be made suddenly up 
fur exportation. Success in blinding my mother’s vigi¬ 
lance 'foilowetl my falsehood, and emtiuldened inu in 
my course of delinquency. I went to the theatre 
again, and again, and often; accompanied by the same 
companions, and imbibing with increasing relish tiie 
drui^hts of infatuation wiiicii I quaffed ou occasion of 
roy first attendance. The rapidity with which I de¬ 
generated toward every thing bad was absolutely mar¬ 
vellous. A co{Dmon custom with the circle to which I 
belonged, was to retire at tlie close of the theatrical 
perforuiaiice to a public-house, and there indulge in 
libaldry and drinking. Think of twelve or flfleen 
boys, fresh from the purlieus of a tlieatre, seated in 
social fashion in a low dram-shop ; and imagine how de¬ 
praved tlieir language, how debuing their sentiments, 
how corrupting, now {prelusive of every crime, their te- 
haviour! Several of my companions, though I soon 
became srrarated from them and ceased to have the 
means qjf being acquainteii with their history, turned 
out, to my knowledge, to be common rakes and obnox¬ 
ious pests of society,—objccU of suspicion to the city 
police, and inmates of jails and bridewells, He, in 
particular, who seduced me into Uieir society, became 
a victim of public crime, and was trans|K>rted, as a 
felon, to New South Wales. 


Theatres are sometimes designated—I am almost 
tempted to think, in biting irony—“ schools of mor¬ 
ality.” I can speak of them only from what I myself 
experienced and observed ; I have the advantage, t»¥>, 
of having attended one which is reputed to be almut 
the best conducted and the least exceptionable in tiie 
three kingdoms; and, judging solely by this favourable 
specimen, I solemnly declare, that, on candid recollec¬ 
tion, and in utmost exercise of charity, I believe them 
to be, if not schools, at least nurseries, of many a 
degrading immorality and ruinous vice. To say 
notliiiig of what is done or spoken on the stage, tliere 
is in tlie house itself—in the ribaldry of the throng who 
fill its pit and its galleries, and in Uie loathsome pro¬ 
fligacy of the beings who haunt its purlieus—ati atmo¬ 
sphere so contaniiimtiiig as to infect every ordinary niiiul 
with a very fever of iniiiuity. Such company as I wit¬ 
nessed tliere seemed all, or nearly all, to be the out¬ 
casts and offscourings of society i few appeared to cure 
much or anything for the science or belles lettres—or 
whatever tiie esprit l>c called—of the drama; and most 
gave utterance, at every interval of the p{‘rforinnncc, 
and on every occasion for censure or applause, to dis¬ 
gusting obscenity or revolting and vulgar oaths. He- 
gular attendants, too—such as my immediate coin- 
panions and 1—ri'ganled the pleasure of witnessing the 
performance ns only one of a series of courses in the 
iea.st of an evening’s enjoyment; and the parties wt're 
raw to a proverb in the experience of thentre-atlen- 
daiice, who did not add to the immediate pleasures of 
their pursuit, at least the rt^velry of boon-companion¬ 
ship and a low carouse in a common ale-liotise. The 
scenes, the corrupt coniniiiiiicalions, the indecencies of 
behaviour and of speech whicli I witnessed there were 
gross beyond wliat many persons would believe; and 
yet they were no more than the spontaneous and neces¬ 
sary fruit of the bad principles which prompted us to 
attend the theatre, and of the impressions conveyed 
tiiruugli eyes and ears during the periml of the perfor¬ 
mance. Nothing but God’s signal mercy—the same 
rich sovereign grace which arrested Saul of Tarsus in 
his career of persecution, and made him an apostle of 
the Saviour—could have prevented the current of new 
feelings wliicdi dashed down upon my heart in the days 
of my frequenting the theatre, from speedily sweeping 
me headlong into a wliirlpool of evil. To what but the 
divine grace do I owe it, tliat I am not now, like one 
of iny qnoiulain eom[ianioiis, a chained convict at Bo¬ 
tany Bay, or, like others of tiieiii, the bard worked 
and dislionoured inmaU; of a county Bridewell ? 

The theatre and the public house happily stood at 
the lowest position of iny downward course. 1 was 
soon thrown off my guard by the unholy exliilaratiuu of 
my unprincipled eiijoyineiiLs; and I did not long suc¬ 
ceed in concealing my degeneracy from those who 
were interested in iiiy welfare. My affectionate mother 
and my kind master became acquainted with my con¬ 
duct, and both addressed to me a series of expostula¬ 
tions, entreaties, and threats, which made a decisive 
impression on roy heart. I was startled to find that the 
boy who led me astray was, with every mark of disgrace, 
dismissed from employment. 1 rccmllected, and, for the 
first time, tiHik fairly into view some startling incidents 
ill the conduct of several of our companions. 1 dis¬ 
tinctly saw that I was on a path which would terminate 
in some undefined but fearful disaster. I really felt, if 
not penitent, at least conscience-stricken and alarmed; 
and I made every submission to my kind rebukers, and 
sincerely promised my best efforts at amendment, My 
master agreed to afford me an opportunity of redeem¬ 
ing my cTiaracter; and iny mother having readily ac¬ 
cepted his offer, I resumed my duties under a trembling 
but ardent determiuatioii to earn afresh the gc^ Opiii- 
ion and esteem which I had forfeited. From that 
period my whole outward conduct became changed. I 
had, till then, lieeii lighthearted, talkative, and for a 
bpy, jocular and witty; but I now, with scarce a con- 
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K^lousness of Ihe chanife which was passing over me, 
became tliouglitful, uncommutiicative, and remarkably 
sedate. 1—wowly at first, but rapidly after a period— 
regained the confidence of my master, and, us was 
proved by many a subsequent event, rose to a high 
place ill his esti'em. As yet, however, 1 had no con¬ 
viction, no knowledge, no perception of having iteen u 
rebel a/raiiist heaven, a despiser of the divine mercy, a 
criminal in the sight of (lod. But tlie rather of 
mercies, though I did not then understand or perceive 
bis working, had already commissionetl his messenger 
for my deliverance from the Kgypt of morni bondage ; 
and he soon, in my humble i>ul blessed experience, 
' led the blind in a way he knew not, and in a path 
which he had not trod.* Disease was imperceptibly, 
but steadily, making a fur inroad upon my frame ; and 
it proved to lie an anpointi'd and a well-tempered in¬ 
strument in the hand of tlie Lord for laying open the 
festering sores of my imrenewed heart, and inriting me 
to cry for the help and the saving aid of the Pliysician 
of souls. 

But I cannot, within the limits of the present sketch, 
enter on the new and the brighter leaf of my history. 
I have incidents to relate wliich Udl of fur oilier Uieuies 
than those that fill tlie story of my boyiioud ; but 1 am 
obliged at present both to place tlieni in reserve, and to 
witluiold further remark tliaii I have already offered 
on such incidents ns liave been stnleil. May every 
youthful reader of what I liave wrilleii lie incited, 
througli the divine mercy, to forsake the evil of liis 
ways, and to seek ‘ fulness of joy and pleasures for 
evermore,’ in the lovinc:-kindness of the (jod of salva¬ 
tion ‘ 


'Sbening ^alb. 

BEUNAUD GII.PIN. 

Bchnahu (iii.PiN narrowly escaped mnrlyrdoiii during 
the reign of Mary of England ; but. in ilie year IDtiU, 
he was offered tlie bishopric of i .'arlisle, niui urgently 
pressed by tlie Earl of Bedford and oilier persons of 
distiiietioii to accept it. He cliose, liowever, to conti¬ 
nue ill tlie siluntioii of wlmt would now lie called a mis¬ 
sionary or an itinerant preacher, distributing bis labours 
throughout tlie comities of Northuniberlund and Dur¬ 
ham, and performing wherever lie went, more than a 
bishop's work,—deeds of preaching, of hospituHly, of 
erecting schools, of providing for tlie poor, of supply¬ 
ing destitute churches. Pilkiiigloii, who was liien 
bishop of Durham, excused him troin subscribing the 
church of England’s standards, and from wearing the 
surplice or aUendiiig to raiiuiiicai ceremonies. Dr 
Baines, however, wiio succeeded that prelate, gave 
him much trouble. Once, when Mr (lilpin was set¬ 
ting out on his annual tour tbniiigli Tyiiedale, the bish¬ 
op summoned him to ]ireacli before tiini. Air (lilpin 
excused himself in tlie gentlest way he could, and pro¬ 
ceeded on his journey ; but, on bis return, he found 
himself, for the crime of coiitemi>t, suspended from all 
ecclesiastical employments. Some time after, the bish¬ 
op sent for him suddenly, and conimanded him to 
preach. Air Gilpin, on making his appearance, 
pleaded that he was under suspension, and not pre¬ 
pared with a discourse ; but lie was told that his sus¬ 
pension had now ceased, and that lie must instuiitiy 
mount the pulpit. He obeyed, but selected, as tlie 
topic of his discourse, the high responsibility of a Chris¬ 
tian bishop ; and, having exposed the corruptions of the 
clergy, he Ixildly addressed tlie prelate himself in these 
worda: “ Let not your lordship say, ‘ These crimes have 
been committed without Iny knowledge,’ for whatso¬ 
ever you yourself do in person, or suffer Uirough your 
connivance to be dune by others, is wholly your own ; 
tfh-refore, in the presence of God, angels and men. 1 
piXMiounce your faUterhood to be tlie author of all thesS 


evils; and I and tiiis wiiole congregation will be wit¬ 
nesses in tlie day of judgment that these things have 
come to your ears.” At the close of the service, the 
liisliop, instead—as every tme expected—of resenting 
Mr Gilpin’s freedom, formally thanked him for liis 
faithful reproof; and he never afterwards threw any 
hinderance in the way of his ministry. 


OUT OF WEAKNESS MADE STRONG. 

DuaiNG the French persecutions of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, a noble Christian lady, who was so delicate in 
nerve as to be perturbed by the most trivial annoyance, 
lived ill constant appretieiisioii tiiat, if brought into 
trouble on account of her religion, siie would be fright¬ 
ened into apostasy, and become a disgrace to her pro¬ 
fession ; and she daily prayed tliat, in pity of her con¬ 
scious weakness, the Alost High would protect her 
from being put to the test. Slie was eventually made 
prisoner, and ‘ out of weakness waxed strong.’ When 
subjected to torture, she patiently endured excriiciuting 
pain V and when condemned to execution, she calmly 
and triumphantly anticipated tlie joy of lier Lord. 

I She laid several fellow.martyrs, and was more courag¬ 
eous than any. One of them—a man, and the first se¬ 
lected for torture—having shuddered at tlie execu¬ 
tioner's approacii to nut out Ids tongue, she exclaimed, 
“ How now, uiy brother, do you refuse your tongue, 
fur Him who offered both soul and body fur us 'i God 
will restore us tongues in the resurrection of the just, 
with which, amidst thousands of angels, we shall praise 
liini for ever; and even now we have in our heart a 
tongue wliicii cannot be cut out, with wliicli we shall 
praise him till our last breath.” She tiieii turned to the 
executioner, and bade liim inflict his torture first on her; 
and, ill enduring botli tliis and afterwards tlie flames 
wliich consumed her, slie displayed the utmost cuustaii- 
cy, keeping her eyes, uiid apparently her heart, stead¬ 
fastly fixed on Jieaveii. Grace fitted for a season of 
activity is not needed in sickness, nor is grace fitted for 
a season of alHiclioii required in lime of prosperity ; but 
grace suitable for every emergency, ‘ grace upon 
grace’ adapted to every variation of circumstance, is 
stored up in the divine covenant, and regularly sup¬ 
plied ill the rolation of a Clirislian’s needs. To all liis 
people, the Lord says, ‘ As tliy day is, so sliull tliy 
strength beand if, like Ashiir, thou treadest a land 
covered with briers uud thorns, ‘ 1 will make thy shoes 
of iron and brass.’ 


GOOD SUBJECTS FOR PAINTING& 

A sATiaicAi, but perspicacious observer of public man. 
ners and social character has suggested some subjects 
tor tlie pencil of the painter, which might make Instruc¬ 
tive pictures. A few may be selected as examples 
'Truth making a tour of Uie country, gagged and pin¬ 
ioned. Covetousness sewing up his pockets with 
tliread cozened from a pauper. Deception beating a 
drum, and Ignorance grinning at the music. Infideli¬ 
ty and Profaiieness macadamising the broad way to 
destruction. Malevolence setting snares for the cap¬ 
ture of liiexperteiice. Gossipry seized with locked-jaw 
wliUe shouting to a neighbour.—There might be many 
more examples; <mly tliat they wear the appearance of 
the ludicrous, wtiile really most grave and affecting. All 
follies and vices are absurd, ridiculous, fitted to cover 
ttieir dupes with derisiem; they need but to be seen in 
a clear light, in order to appear fulsome outr^es on 
coiiiiiion-seiise; but, as affecting tlie soul, as a&ctiug 
the welfare and happiness of tlie heart, as affecting ttie 
interests of the eternal state, ttiey are a mural madness, 
a consuming plague, an cxiious deformity, au impersona¬ 
tion of whatever is loathsome and malign. ' The 
wages of sin is death; but the gift of God ik eternal 
life Uirough Jesus Ciirist our Lora.’ 
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THE COMMON SALVATION: 

21 Sermon, 

By the Rrv. Forrest Frew, 

Senior Minitter of the Relief Church, Perth. 

Ver. 3.—“ Beloved, when I gave all diligence to 
write unto you of the common salvation, it was needful 
for me to write unto you, and exhort you, that ye should 
contend earnestly for the faith which was once de¬ 
livered unto the saints.” 

This apostle is mentioned by three several 
names in the evangelical history, namely, Jude 
or Judas, Thaddeus, and Lebbeus. He left 
only one epistle, which is placed the last of 
those seven, styled catholic, in the sacred canon. 
It has no particular inscription ns the other six 
have ; but it is thought to have been primarily 
addressed to the Christian Jews, in their several 
dispersions, as Peter’s epistles were. In it he 
tells them, that he at first intended to write in 
general of the common salvation, and establish 
and confirm them iu it; but that, seeing the 
doctrine of Christ attacked on every side by 
errorists, he conceived it more necessary to 
spend his time in exhorting them to fight man¬ 
fully in defence of the faith once delivered to 
the saints, and oppose the false teachers who 
lalxiured indefatigably to corrupt it. The word 
rendered ‘ contend earnestly,’ signifies ‘to agon¬ 
ize’ either bodily or mentally. As applied to 
those that ran in the Olympic games, it means 
that they strained every nerve to gain the prize ; 
but in the New Testament it denotes principal¬ 
ly mental agitation. ‘ The faith once delivered 
to the saints,’ means doctrines and practices 
essential to human happiness here and hereafter; 
departure from which would cause mental agony, 
like rending asunder the very bow'cls of the 
body, and render the attainment of salvation 
impossible. A man may live after the amputa¬ 
tion of a leg or arm, or after the loss of an eye 
or ear; but if the vitals are rent asunder, life 
must cease : so certain doctrines and duties are 
essential to the existence of the soul in a sane 
and happy condition. 

There are some practices not essential to sal¬ 
vation, or things left indifferent in the word of 
God, and not commanded by Christ and his 
apostles. In the New Testament there is no 
divine command about meats and drinks to be 
used for food, except merely that we eat and 
drink in moderation. No kind of meats and 
drinks is forbidden': whether we eat or drink, or 
whatsoever we do in this respect, we must sim¬ 
ply do all to the glory of God. ‘ One believeth 
that he may eat all things, another who is weak, 
eateth herbs.’ Again, ‘ One esteemeth one day 
above another,—another esteemeth every d^iy 
alike.* Excepting the Lord’s day, none b sa¬ 
cred. Some persons think that the Lord’s sup¬ 
per ought to be attended with preaching days; 


others think that there ought to be none. One 
thinks, that there ought to be only one table or 
service for the communicants; another thinks 
that there ought to be two or many. Now, as 
to these and all similar matters, ‘let every one 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.’ But ‘ we 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please ourselves. Let 
every one of us please his neighbour for bis 
good to edification.’ None of the numerous 
things left indifferent by our Lord, should be 
strenuously urged, to the hurting of his body 
mystical. ‘ For meat destroy not the work of 
God. Let us follow after the things that make 
for peace, and things wherewith one may edify 
another.’ 

Let us now consider the things which are 
essential to vital Christianity, called ‘ the faith 
once delivered unto the saints.’ In the enumera¬ 
tion of these, we shall confine ourselves chiefly 
to the epistle in which our text occurs. 

1. The apostle speaks of ‘ the common sal¬ 
vation.’ The word rendered ‘ common’ comes 
from a verb signifying ‘ to lie ;’ hence its ori¬ 
ginal moaning is, lying open to all. 'I'lie salva¬ 
tion of Christ lies o]>cn to all men, in the free, 
full, and indefinite grant of the gospel, tlelivered 
once in the first promise, and once by our Lord 
and his apostles, never afterwards to be altered 
by any persons at their peril. Christ is offered 
to sinners of mankind freely. In the primitive 
times the judaizing teachers held that a man 
could not be saved, unless he were circumcis¬ 
ed and observed the whole ritual of Muses. 
Against this error the synotl of Jerusalem de¬ 
creed, that Gentiles could be saved without ob¬ 
serving the law of Moses. The judaizing 
teachers, however,,continued to teach otherwise, 
saying, * Except ye be circumcised after the 
manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.’ Thus 
they made obedience the procuring cause of 
justification or of acceptance with God. But 
the doctrine uniformly taught by Christ and his 
apostles was, ‘We believe that, through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, we shall be 
saved even as they.’ The apostles were tender 
to those Jews who, at that time, viewed the law 
of Moses to be binding merely as a rule of life; 
but they could not bear with those who regard¬ 
ed any work, whether commanded by the light 
of nature or by the law of Moses, as the condi¬ 
tion of justification and eternal life,—for by the 
works of no law whatever can a sinner be justi¬ 
fied. The apostle Paul opposes the ‘ believing,* 
required in the gospel, to all ‘ doing’ fur life, as 
the condition proper to the law. ‘The law is 
not of faith ; but the man that doeth them, shall 
live in them. To him that worketb not, but 
believeth in him that justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted for righteousness.’ If we seek 
salvation, by ever so easy and mild a condition 
o^works, we bring ourselves under the terms of 
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the law, and become debtors to fulBI the whole 
of it in perfection, though we. intended only to 
fulfil it in' part; for the law is a complete de¬ 
claration of the only terms by which God will 
jmlge all who are not brought to despair of 
procuring salvation by any of their own works, 
and to receive it as a gift, freely given to them 
by the grace of God in Christ. Against this 
legal scheme of justification by works, Paul 
reasons in his epistles to the Homans and the 
(lalatians, and shows that Christ witli his full 
salvation is presented free to ail. And, indeed, 
if sinners of mankind knew tlieir lost and un¬ 
done state by nature, they would not unbeliev¬ 
ingly wonder at this scheme of grace, but would 
embrace it with delight, and hail its joyful 
sound. By Adam's sin we are all under a sen¬ 
tence of death, temporal, spiritual, and eternal. 
The law of (iod requires jierfection ; but our 
hearts are enmity to God and to all goodness. 
‘ What, then, shall we do to be saved ?’ Though 
it were possible for us to yield perfect obt^dience 
in time to come, which it is not, what shall 
cancel past guilt, which deserves the divine dis¬ 
pleasure, and has already placed us under sen¬ 
tence of condemnation ? The law demands 
perfect obedience, which we never can attain, 
while our hearts continue to be enmity against 
God. If a sinner’s eyes were open to know 
his state of sin and misery, he must despair of 
eternal life by the law. Yea all—all the humati 
race—must dcsjiair as fallen angids do, were 
there not a remedy proclaimed in the message 
of mercy. 

The promise of salvation through the sacri¬ 
fice of Christ, its procuring cause, was early 
proclaimed to our first parents ; and the same 
promise continues to be })ro<Jaimed to the pre¬ 
sent day. Now this promise is free for the use 
of every sinner of mankind that hears it or un¬ 
derstands its import, in opposition to all terms, 
conditions, or qualifications of any kind or de¬ 
gree whatever. Some convinced soul may ob¬ 
ject and say : ‘ You tell me that Christ is offered 
freely, but does not the Bible offer him to the 
thirsty, the labouring, and heavy laden, and to 
the penitent and contrite ? Now, if 1 had these 
qualifications, I could come to Christ. But my 
heart is harder than flint, and 1 am not so pure 
as to be fit to come to a holy God.’ Poor soul I 
arc these your objections against instant coming 
to Christ ? Consider what (pialifications the 
jailer had, when he cried out, ‘ What must 1 do 
to be saved?’ Paul directed him forthwith to 
believe in Christ, assuring him that, in so doing, 
he should be saved ; and immediately he and 
all his were baptized. Paul did not tell him 
th^t he must first reform his heart and life,— 
though he was theu in a very depraved condi¬ 
tion, having but a little while before fastened 
/'i*aul and Silas in the stocks, and newdy attempt¬ 
ed a horrid tvilful self-murder. What qualifi¬ 


cations had the three thousand Jews, who were 
converted on the day of Pentecost, and who had 
lately imbrued their hands in the most atrocious 
murder ever the sun beheld ? Christ commands 
his servants to go out quickly into the streets 
and lanes of the city, and to bring in to his feast 
the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the 
blind; yea, to go out unto the highways and 
to compel them to come in; for yet there Is 
room in the heart of God, in the blood of Christ, 
in the promise and covenant, in the militant 
church below, and in the triumphant church 
above. It is true, indeed, that none will apply 
to Christ for salvation, until convinced of sin by 
the law ; but the conviction of sin and misery 
is not their warrant to come to him—the free 
promise is their only warrant. The manslayer 
would not have fled to the city of refuge unle.ss 
conscious of guilt and danger; yet it was not 
consciousness of guilt and danger, but the city 
of refuge, that afforded him protection. Unless 
the stung Israelite had been afraid of death by 
the bite of the fiery flying serpent, he would 
nut have looked to the brazen serpent erected 
on the pole; yet his fear of death was not his 
safeguard, but the ordinance of God. Eves 
so our conviction of sin and misery does not 
save us, but Christ who was lifted up on the 
cross, and is freely offered in the gospel. Be¬ 
sides, sinners in a natural state labour and 
thirst, not for holiness, but merely to escape 
punishment and the agonies of a guilty con¬ 
science ; and the most of them, or those w'ho 
are not under the terrors of the law, ‘ thirst and 
labour fur that whieh satisfieth not;’ and this 
none can do who have ‘ tasted that the Lord is 
gracious.’ Indeed there can be no holy thirst¬ 
ing or qualification of any sort till the soul is 
united to Christ. ‘ For without me,’ says the 
Redeemer, ‘ ye can do nothing,’—neither re¬ 
pent, believe, nor obey. ; 

Some worthy divines make faith the condition 
of the covenant of grace ; but their sound ex¬ 
plication of what they mean shows that they 
dare not make it the procuring condition. If 
any that pretend to soundness do so, they but 
expose their darkness, and discover their mis¬ 
take concerning the covenant of grace, which Is 
a free promise in Christ Jesus, in which faith 
itself^ and all the blessings that attend it, are 
freely and absolutely granted unto men. In¬ 
deed conditions, on our part, properly so called, 
would destroy the nature of the gospel, and 
turn the free covenant of grace into a condition¬ 
al covenant of works. It would destroy the 
peace of the poor bumble sinner, to think that 
there is such and such a condition to be fulfilled 
by him, before be intermeddle with the pro¬ 
mise. Then he stands back, he dares not be¬ 
lieve, because he wants this and that condition 
and qualification. This legal dream hardens his 
heart against the gospel, and fosters his unbe- 
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lief to the dishonour of God, and if mercy pre¬ 
vent not, to the ruin of his immortal soul. But 
if he could see the promise free and absolute, 
and that there is no condition, but Christ’s 
obedience unto the death, performed long ago 
to God’s satisfaction, then a door is opened 
unto him, to plead for all on this ground, say¬ 
ing, “ Give me faith, repentance, all grace, Ibr 
Christ’s sake.”* “ By this offer, or deed of gift 
and grant, Christ is ours, in a certain sense, 
before we believe; not that we have a saving 
interest in him, or are in a state of grace, but 
that we have a common interest in him, and the 
common salvation which fallen jngels have not, 
so that it is lawful and warrantable for us, not 
for them, to take possession of Christ and his 
salvation—even as when one presents a piece 
of gold to a poor man, saying, * Take it, it is 
yours,’ the offer makes the piece really his, 
in the sense, and to the eff’ects before tleclared ; 
nevertheless while the poor man does not ac¬ 
cept, nor receive it, it is not his in posst>ssioii, 
nor has he any benefit of it, but, on the con¬ 
trary, must starve, and that so much the more 
miserably, that he hath slighted the offer, and 
refused the gift.”f Thus the doctrine of Christ's 
being freely offered to sinners wherever the 
gospel triumph is sounded, by no means sup¬ 
ports the idea of universal atonement or redemp¬ 
tion, for many are called, invited, and pressed 
to come to Christ; but the few chosen only will 
accede to the call. The Spirit applies this re¬ 
demption purchased by Christ, and he will ap¬ 
ply it to the objects destined to obtain salvation. 
We may safely leave it in his hands. But the 
decree, being a secret, can never excuse ojicn 
rebellion in rejecting and despising an offered 
Saviour. No man can know, jjrevious to be¬ 
lieving, whether he be elected or not; but every 
man may know that Christ is his in right of 
offer;—and, therefore, when any one slights and 
condemns this offer as w'orthless and vile, he 
wilfully despises Christ, and is justly liable to 
condemnation. The doctrine, then, of Christ’s 
being freely offered or presented to sinners to 
be received by faith, is a doctrine once deliver¬ 
ed unto the saints, and ought to be contended 
for with all Christian meekness. 

2. In connection with the free offer of Christ, 
and to keep as close as possible to the essential 
doctrines alluded to by Jude, we next notice 
that Christ is offered fretly in order to be re¬ 
ceived altogether as he is exhibited in the gos¬ 
pel. * My dear Christian brethren,* Jude may 
be supposed to have said, ‘ I have discoursed to 
you concerning that spiritual and eternal salva¬ 
tion, which answers the circumstances of every 
sinful man, and is offered in the gospel to all 
that bear it, and of which all believers, Jews and 

• Erskinc’s Pregnant Promise. t Boston’s Notes 
ou the Marrow. 


Gentiles, sliare ; and now 1 beg of yon to main¬ 
tain, with the most fervent zeal, the uncorrupt¬ 
ed doctrines of tlie gospel concerning the p(>r- 
son, offices, righteousness, grace and govern¬ 
ment of the Lord Jesus Christ, as delivered by 
the apostles to all his followers.’ 

As Christ is offered in his complex character 
as God-man, so in this cliaracler we must re¬ 
ceive him. The two natures constitute the one 
person of Christ. Strange and confused were 
the notions of some, in the primitive tinie.s 
concerning the person of Christ. Our apostle 
alludes to these, whom he designates, ‘ ungodly 
men, turningthc grace of ourGod into lascivious¬ 
ness, and denying the only Lord God, even our 
Lord Jesus Christ.' In tlie person of Christ 
there are two natures,—a truth opposed to tlie 
error of the Eutyehians, who maintained that 
tlie two natures were mixed or blended to- , 
gether, so as to make but one nature. Yet 
Christ is strictly one person,—a truth which is 
opposed to the error of tlie Nestoriaiis, who 
niaiiitained that eacli nature was a person, or 
that Clirist was two persons. But it is evident, 
from many scriptures, tliat the two natures of 
(lod and man are united in tlie person of tlic 
Son. In Isaiah ix. (>., fur example, it is said, 

’ Unto us a child is born, and his name shall be 
called the mighty God ;’ and it is neither possi¬ 
ble nor true, tliat he who is the child born, 
could bo the mighty God, but by the union of 
tiic divine and iiuiuan natures in one person. 
Tliis union of the two natures of Christ will 
never be dissolved ; Ibr he will continue, in 
both natures, to be our Kinsman, Priest, and 
Representative, for ever. Tlie priests under the 
law were many, because they were not suffered 
to continue by reason of death. ‘ But this 
man, because he eontiiiueth for ever, hath an 
unchangeable priesthood. Wlierefore he is 
able to save them to the uttermost, that come 
unto God by him, seeing he ever livetli to make 
intercession for them.’ The eternal ‘ Word was 
made fiosh and dwelt among us.’ O, tlien, let 
us view this wonderful condescension of the 
second Person of tlie Trinity with admiring 
love, and not witli vain speculutiun,—blessing, 
ever ble.ssing God, that this union shall be an 
everlasting security for the pierpetuity of the 
union betwixt Christ and our souls, that the one 
shall never be dissolved any more than the 
other, for he hath said, ‘ Because 1 live, yc 
shall live also.’ 

Again, Christ is offered to men in all his 
offices; therefore, in all his offices, general and 
particular, he must be received. Let us receive 
him as our Mediator between God and our 
souls. The general office of Christ, which re¬ 
spects the whole of his undertaking, and is con¬ 
nected with the whole of the covenant made 
with him, is that of the only Mediator between 
God and man, which supposes a breach between 
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them, occasioned by man’s sin. No verbal in> 
tercession, nothing less than a full reparation of 
all the damages which sin had done to the hon> 
our of God and of his law, could make up the 
breach. Heaven and earth were at variance; 
but Christ being God from all eternity, stood 
naturally and necessarily related to heaven, and 
by consenting to become man, he stood vol¬ 
untarily and freely related to earth. Now, as 
Mediator, he executes three particular offices 
in reference to his people. His priestly office 
respects the condition of the covenant, und be¬ 
longs to the making of it; but ids prophetical 
und kingly offices, with the intercessory part of 
his priestly office, respect the pro.nises of the 
covenant, and belong to the administration of it. 
The prophetical office respects our ignorance, 
the priestly office our guilt, and the kingly 
office our pollution. Christ is offered to sin¬ 
ners in all these offices. The eyes of our un¬ 
derstanding being opened "by him as a Prophet 
through the instrumentality of his word and 
Spirit, the immediate flight of the soul is to 
him as a Priest, who atones for our guilt, and 
Justifies our persons; and, then, being justihed 
by faith, we submit immediately to his kingly 
government, that he may regulate the whole of 
our conduct by his holy law as our rule of life. 
Now Christ being offiered wholly in all these 
offices, in ail these offices he must be received. 
And in the order of nature the priestly office is 
first received, because by the atonement which 
he offered up as a Priest, we are pardoned, and 
by his obedience to the holy law we are justi¬ 
fied. Now pardon and acceptance must, in the 
order of nature, go before sanctification. Hence 
his work of suffering and of obedience, form the 
constituent ground of our justification before 
God. Having cordially received him as a 
Priest, then we as cheerfully submit to him 
as our King. Thus is obviated the charge of 
licentiousness brought against tiie free-grace 
offer of Christ. None are benefited by a free 
oiler, but those who receive it. However valu¬ 
able a gift may be, it cannot benefit persons 
who reject or despise it, or will not use it. It 
is imjKJssible to abuse free grace, if it be pro¬ 
perly understood. All that receive Christ, 
must receive him as ottered,—as a Prophet to 
teach and cure our ignorance by his word and 
Spirit, as a Priest to atone for our guilt, and 
Jis a King to rule over all our affections, and to 
bring our wills into complete subjection to his 
authority. 

We may add a few words more on the vica¬ 
rious work of Christ belonging to his priestly 
office. The work by which we are justified, 
that is, pardoned and accepted in his sight, and 
accounted righteous before him, is called ‘ the 
ri^teousness of God, which is by faith unto all 
upon all tliem that believe.’ This right- 

usness is freely offered to the guilty along 


with Christ, and must be cordially received as 
the alone ground of our acceptance before him. 

* Hearken unto me, ye stout-hearted, that are 
far from righteousness: I bring near my right¬ 
eousness ; it shall not be far off, and my salva¬ 
tion shall not tarry.* Like Paul, then, let us 
renounce every other confidence, * and be found 
in him, not having our own righteousness, which 
is of the law, but that which is through the 
faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of 
God by faith.' By the same faith by which we 
receive this righteousness, we receive Christ as 
our King for sanctification,—‘ who of God is 
made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctifi¬ 
cation, and redemption.’ These benefits are 
offered together and at once, and must be re¬ 
ceived all at one time. Hence both the self- 
righteous and the licentious equally reject the 
offers of free grace. What a shame and sin 
is it for guilty sinners to reject Christ and sal¬ 
vation, seeing our immense need and God's 
earnestness are so apparent I Jehovah swears 
by himself, because he can swear by none 
greater, that he has no pleasure in the death of 
the w'icked, saying, ‘ Turn ye, turn ye, why 
will ye die, O house of Israel I’ So earnest is 
he, that he offers Christ to every individual, 
without exception : ‘ Preach the gospel to every 
creature.’ Every individual, therefore, ought 
to receive him. But, alas I all the application 
in faith that even many serious people have, is 
a longing for salvation, a praying for salvation. 
They cannot see their title clear to apply it to 
themselves in particular. But, doubting soul, 
I beseech you to observe, that your title to ap¬ 
ply Christ is perfectly clear; not, indeed, be¬ 
cause you lung for it, pray for it, but because 
Christ and his righteousness, Christ and his 
Spirit, are granted to you, in the sure irrevocable 
word of the gospel. By this grant Christ is 
yours in right to possess. You have a common 
right to him, which fallen angels have not, so 
that it is lawful fur you to take possession, say¬ 
ing, with the spouse, * My Beloved is mine 
with Thomas, ‘ My Lord and my God ;’ or with 
David, * O my soul, thou hast said unto the 
Lord, thou art my God I’ Let us act like Da¬ 
vid, when he received a grant of the land of 
Canaan, and of the kin'gly rule over it, and said, 
‘ God hath spoken in his holiness: 1 will re¬ 
joice ; 1 will divide Shechem, and mete out the 
valley of Succoth,—Gilead is mine, and Man- 
asseh is mine.’ As sure a right as David had, 
have you, by the heavenly grant, to receive 
Christ; and you ought to say, ‘ Christ is mine, 
his wisdom is mine, his righteousness is mine, 
his redemption is mine. He is the strength of 
my heart and my portion for ever.’ 

Thus have we dwelt a little on the doctrines 
and duties once delivered unto the saints, and 
principally those contained in this estimable 
letter of the apostle Jude. Let us now apply 
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the whole by showing that this scripture, like 
all others, ‘ is profitable for doctrine or informa¬ 
tion, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness.' 

We must contend earnestly for the free offer 
of Christ to sinners as such, in opposition to 
those that hold a conditional salvation. We 
must contend in meekness against those who 
deny or conceal appropriation in the nature of 
saving and justifying faith, as mostly all do 
who hold that the gospel is a new law requiring 
sincere obedience as the ground of our Justifi¬ 
cation before God. According to the creed of 
such there can be no appropriation, of Christ, 
by the act of faith in his righteousness; for 
they assert that the realizing of our interest in 
him, is grounded on sincere obedience alone ; 
and as it is impossible to attain to sincerity by 
the law which demands perfection, assurance of 
salvation becomes utterly unattainable. Hence 
all who deny appropriation in saving faith 
virtually agree with the Romanists, and are 
content with a general and doubtful faith. 

Again, we must contend against the errors of 
those wfio deny the divinity of Christ. The 
doxology in this epistle, ver. 25, very clearly 
asserts Christ’s divinity: ‘ To the only wise 
God our Saviour, be glory and majesty domin¬ 
ion and power, both now and ever. Amen.’ 

Further, we must keep ourselves in the love 
of God, ver. 21, by taking to ourselves, by re¬ 
ceiving kindly, by appropriating or looking for 
the mercy of the Lord of us, Jesus Christ, for 
or unto life eternal. The original word, ren¬ 
dered ' looking for,' signifies to receive or take 
home to ourselves anything we have a warrant 
to partake of. Receiving, implies a previous 
giving; for were we to take what is not given, 
we should be guilty of robbery. Hence, the 
receiving of Christ implies that he is given to 
men in the revelation of mercy. Knowing the 
gift of Christ for men’s eternal salvation, good 
old Simeon took up the infant Saviour in his 
arms and said: * Now Lord, lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.' In like manner, exclaimed 
Hervey, when dying : “ Precious salvation I” 
And when be became unable to utter more, be 
continued to say, “ Precious, precious, pre—,” 
and thus fell asleep in Jesus. Let us see then 
how we are to persevere in the love of God. It 
is not by denying the faith, but by receiving 
it into our very hearts, by taking Christ in our 
very arms of faith, by believing he is ours in 
particular, in the full grant or gift,—a grant 
which cannot be believed without appropriat¬ 
ing, taking home to ourselves, in particular, the 
mercy, the pity, the compassion of the Lord of 
us, Jesus Christ, not for a day,, or hour, or life 
itself, but for a life that shall be large as our 
utmost wishes, and lasting as our immortal souls. 
O blessed be Jesus 1 His eye pitied, .his arm 


brought salvation. What a mercy of mercies, 
that ■ God in pity hath given to sinners life 
eternal in his Son ! Examine yourselves, then, 
whether you continue in the love of God. Do 
you look with confidence to the mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as putting 3 'ou in possession 
of that life that shall continue from the day of 
conversion to eternity' ? Many serious people 
soothe themselves in the want of this assurance 
of faith, as if it were their unhappiness but nut 
their sin. But surely they are much mistaken 
who come to such a conclusion ; fur nothing can 
be more certain than that so much as there is 
of abatement of the most perfect confidence of 
faith, so much there is of unbelief, (Rum. iv. 
20,} and I hope no person will say that un¬ 
belief is not sin. There may be laith, where 
there is much doubting; najr, one may suy, 
there can be no doubting where there is nut 
some faith ; but weak faith cannot fail to make 
a weak Ciiristian. And if the apostle John’s 
account of the rise and progress of the love Sf 
God in the iieart of man may be credited, just 
so far as the love of God is known and believed, 
so far will this love of God be planted and 
rooted in the heart; fur ' wc love him, because 
he first loved us.’ Now, loving God is direct 
evidence that the law of God is planted in the 
afi'ections. How very ill grounded, then, and 
how very foolish is the reproach which has 
been echoed from mouth to mouth, ever since 
the apostle’s days, that preaching faith in Christ 
is prejudicial to the practice of holiness, and 
tends to soothe people in a course of sin I Surelj- 
the love of God is holiness, and perfect love is 
perfect holiness; for all the duties God has 
commanded are no other than its necessary 
exercises and effects. Perfect love would per¬ 
form these duties, though a command had never 
been given. Indeed, the love of God recon¬ 
ciled in Christ, is the grand centre of universal 
obedience to God and his lau', and of diff’usive 
benevolence and good will to our brethren of 
mankind. 

“ Talk they of morals ? O thou bleeding love 1 

Thou maker of new murals to mankind, 

The grand morality U love to thee.” 

The love of Christ, like a vernal sun on the 
tender buds, opens and expands the affections, 
till they become wide as the extent of his gra¬ 
cious redemption, wide as the compass of his 
rational creation; and from the love of God in 
Christ, I have a cogent reason, and a most pre¬ 
vailing inducement to love my very enemies. 
Thus we see the benefit of keeping ourselves in 
the love of God, by appropriating the mercy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and attending diligently 
\o the faith once delivered unto the saints. 

Ask great things in prayer and little things shall be 
added; ask heavenly things and earthly things shall 
be added.~iS' 0 ytnp quoted ^ CknutU and Origen, 
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&f)tiiitian antiquities. 

THE PUBLIC PRAYERS t)F THE EARLY CHRIS¬ 
TIANS, 

The Christinns of the early centuries regarded stand¬ 
ing as the proper attitude for piililic prayer. Accord¬ 
ing to some testimonies, they held any other, on Lord’s 
days at least, to lie positively improper. Their prac- 
tice, in respect to it, ajipears to have lieen uniform. 
Justin Martyr, who wrote about the middle of the 
second century, says, “ When tlie minister has finished 
his discourse, all tlie people rise up to make siipjilica- 
tit)n to Godand Origen, who wrote eighty y«-ars 
later, concludes some sermons of his which have come 
<iuwn to modem times, liy saying, “ Wherefore, sUuid- 
iiig up, let us beg help from God, that we may be 
blessed in Jesus Christ,”—■'ri.siiig up, let us jiniy to 
God, that we may be made worthy of tlie Saviour,”— 
“ standing up, let ns oIRt sacrifices to the Fattier 
tliroiigli Clirisl, who is the propitiation for our sins, to 
whom be everlasting glory and dominion.” VVliile 
standing and praying, the minister, and |)crhnps the 
people, lifted both eyes and hands toward heaven. 
Clement of Alexandria says, “ We lift up our heart 
and strel<;li out oiir hands Inward heaven and Ter- 
tltllinii says, ‘ We pray with our eyes fixed on heaven, 
and willi expanded linnds.” Tlu-se attitudes *we.re. 
regarded as exjiressive of the lifting up of the heart, 
and may have been assumed either out of u sense of 
decorum, or from tlie influence of earnestness of feel¬ 
ing ; lint they were not so nnitoriii as tti preelude— 
under n different operation of the same rau.se—the 
offering cif prayer wilh closed eyes, or with tlie hands 
outstretclied in the form of a cross, or with disregard 
to any peculiarity of outward posture. A more re¬ 
markable circumstance is, that the early Christians, 
whether in jirivate or in tlieir public ns.semblies, prayed 
witli their faces turned toward the east. I am at pre¬ 
sent dealing only with liistory, and will not pause to 
state tlie iwcasions or invi slignte the fallacious reasons 
of this awkward fact: I will merely say that it .stands 
on early and good evidf'iice, and that a principal source 
of It was an iilWrly mistaken but universally prevail¬ 
ing view of a text in the prophetic scriptures, luiiiided 
on B mistranslation of the Septuagint, and buttressed 
by general ignorance of the Hebrew original. Early 
usages, in such matters as postures of devotion and re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, are .senrr'ely prufilable subjects of 
inquiry : they may, indeed, throw some light on the 
imperceptible origin and gradual progress of formality 
niid corruption,—though lliey cun oo this, only when 
they arc miiiuUdy and chronologically investigated ; 
blit they afford no niitiioritative example for the imita¬ 
tion of ('liristions in after ages, nor even any very dis¬ 
tinct or beneficial iniistration eitlier of the practices of 
the first disciples, or of such allusions to tliem ns are 
contained in the New Testament. One might easily 
prove, were it wortli his pains to do so, tiiat tlie usages 
of at least two reiitiiries, thougli tinged with acconiiiio- 
dntioii to heathen or Jewish ceremonioitsness, resem¬ 
bled, on the whole, the bald and simple rites of the 
least foniial of the denomiiiutions of modern Protest¬ 
ants ; hut—exi'ppt for some other purpose than to di¬ 
rect or illustrate the proper modes of worship—one 
would net more wisely to raise at once, tlie coucliisive 
appeal, ‘ To the law and to tlie testimony ; if they 
speak nut according to this word, it is because there is 
no light in them.’ 

Tiie matter of prayer is a more profitable subject of 
inquiry than the maimer. Nearly all the public sup¬ 
plications of the early Christians appear to have either 
commenced with tlie Lord’s prayer, or to have InA 
bodied it. Origen, Tertullinii, Cyprian, and other 
writers, abound in eulogies upon tlie comprehensive¬ 
ness and efficiency of this prayer, and in expositions of 
the peculiar fitness and advantages of using it in ordi¬ 


nary devotion. Cyprian, in particular, says, " Christ 
hath given us a form of prayer; he hath admonished 
and instructed us as to the petitions we should offer. 
He who gave us life hath taught us how to pray, that 
while we supplicate the Father in words which have 
been delivered to us by the Son, we may have easy ac¬ 
cess to bis ear. It is a friendly and familiar devotion 
to supplicate God with nelitions which Himself hath 
frameil, and to pour into fiis ears the prayer of Christ; 
for the Father will acknowledge the words of his Son; 
and since Christ says. Whatsoever we shall ask the 
Father in his name tie will give to us, how much more 
shall we obtain what we desire when we ask it in 
the terms of his own form of prayer?” But the Lord’s 
prayer, though employed in ipsisnimia verbu, was re¬ 
garded chiefly as a model by which all other prayers 
.should be framed ; and, on ttiat account, it is termed 
by ('yprinii, " The law or rule of praying,” and by 
Tertiiliiaii, " The legitimate or model prayer.” The 
roniiul n.se of it was, in consequence, not uniform, but 
was frequently dispensed with, or was superseded by 
its use as a nuMlel. Polycarp’s celebrated prayer at 
the stake, a prayer of (Element of Alexandria at the 
elose of one of his writings, and an outline of prayer 
.sketched and recnmm<‘iided in one of the works of 
Origen, are all general in their language, and free in 
every part from obligation or allusion to a form. 

The body of every prayer among the early Christians 
was con$tnu;ted by the private judgment of the person 
who offered it. I have not sufficient evidence to affirm 
tliat either the requests presented, or the words which 
clothed them were unpremeditated ; but I have enough 
to show that tiiey were at least not read, not liturgical, 
not controlled by any law of uniformity, not otherwise 
affected, ns to the principles on which they were 
framed, than the constnielioii of a pastoral address, or 
the public exposition of the word of God. Justin Mar¬ 
tyr, liescribing the manner in which prayer was offered, 
says, “ The bishop presents prayers to God to tlie best 
of his ability.” Origen says, “ When we pray, let us 
siienk advisedly, and not use vain repetitions; for we 
do the latter when W'c fail to keep a strict watch upon 
ourselves, or upon the words in whicli we exprass our 
requests,—when we utter things which are improper to 
be done, spoken or thought, which are of an unholy 
nature, and alien from the purity of the Loril.” Ter- 
tuliian, describing the usual public devotions of his co¬ 
temporaries, says, “ Looking toward heaven, they pray 
wilh outstretched hands, because innocent; with un¬ 
covered heads, because not ashamed; and without a 
monitor, because they pray from tlie heart.” 

From anottier passage in Tertullian, it would seem 
that tlie usual practice was to commence by reciting 
the Lord’s prayer, and then, to expatiate on whatever 
requests appeared to the offerer’s private judgment to 
be suitable. He says, “ It is competent to us to offer 
niore Ilian the Lord's prayer; for the Lord, the ob¬ 
server of all human wants, after having prescribed this 
prayer, said, on one occasion, ‘ Ask, and ye sliall re¬ 
ceive,’ and there are blessings to be supplicated ac¬ 
cording to the peculiar circumstances of individuals;— 
therefore, the legitimate and ordinary prayer having 
been premised, there is place for requests suited to par¬ 
ticular occasions, «nd for wliatever petitions are in 
keeping with the divine precepts.” Usage seems to 
have favoured great scope for occasional supplications, 
the pastors of the early churches having' apparently 
introduced to public prayer many a request which mo¬ 
dern usage would reckon far-fetched, or but indiffer¬ 
ently appropriate to the devotion of their con^ega- 
tiuiis. Cyprian, for example, made mention in his 
public prayers at Carthage of two of Ids colemporaries 
who, in Uie ordinary course of persecution, were ex¬ 
posed to danger at Roii:e; he also offered public 
thanksgiving when bis bnither-roiiiister of the distant 
metropolis was released from temporary banislinient; 
and, as if merely recognising an universally ackuow- 
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led|;ed principle of occasional supplication, he request¬ 
ed the pastors of Numidia to remember in their public 
prayers some Christian captives whom his people had 
contributed to redeem from slavery. 

A {'eneral characteristic of the public prayers of the 
early Christians—one which strongly occurs to an at¬ 
tentive inquirer into the subject—was ‘ tlie spirit of 
adoptionthe spirit of adoption as to at once its free¬ 
ness, its holy boldness, and Its brotherly love. The 
early Christians seem to have had no otlier rule of 
prayer, or limit in supplication, than the will of God 
and their own and their brethren’s necessities. In so 
far as they acted tiiiis, modern Christians will do well 
to follow them, ' walking by the same rule, minding 
the same thing.* 


TAc Necessity of Divine Influence. —If the grace of 
God consists only in this, that salvation depends 
entirely on us, and that our unassisted will is siifBcient 
without any other aid or help, wliy should we pniy to 
Goii at all, or wJiy seek from his clemency, or implore 
his help fur ttint, whicli it is every day in our power to 
do? ISut tile Pelagians assert, that if any other power 
works in us, our free will is destroyed ! Thus do tliey 
blusplieme, got considering the scripture: ‘ For who 
maketh thee to differ P And what hast thou that thou 
didst not receive ? Now, if thou didst receive it, why 
dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it?' We 
know indeed, that we have nothing wliich we have not 
received, as the apostle tells us: ‘ So then it is not of 
hint that willeth, nor of him that runneth,.but of God 
that showeth mercy.’ To will and to run is iiiy duty; 
blit to do it is not in my power, witliout the continual 
aid of God. ‘ For it is God,’ we are assured, ‘ wlio 
worketh in us, both to will and to do of his pleasure 
and our Saviour tells us: ‘ My k'ather worketh hither¬ 
to, and I work.*— Jerome. 

Industry.—A noble heart will disdain to subsist like 
a drone upon honey gathered by otliers’ labour, like a 
verinin to filch its food out of the public granary, or like 
a sliark to prey upon the lesser fry; but will rather 
outdo his private obligations to other men’s care and 
toil, by considerable service and beneficence to the 
public; for tln*re is no calling of any sort from the 
sceptre to the spade, tlie management whereof with 
any good success, any credit, any satislactiori, doth not 
demand much work of the head, or of the hands, or of 
both. Is a man a governor, or a superior in any 
capacity, what is he mit a public servant doomed to 
continual labour, hired for the wages of respect and 
pomp to wait on his piHiple; and he will find that to 
wield power innocently, to brandish the sword of justice 
discreetly and worthily, for the maintenance of right 
and encouragement of virtue, for the supression of in¬ 
jury and correction of vice, is a matter of no small skill 
and slight care; and he that is obliged to purvey for 
so many, and so to abound in good works, how can he 
want business? how can he pretend to a writ of ease? 
— Barrow. 

Intemperance. —He who is intemperate the very 
lowest of all slaves. Doth not intemperance rob us of 
our reason, that chief excellence at man, and drive us 
on to .commit the very greatest disorders? ('an he who 
is immersed in pleasure find time to turn his thoughts 
on things that are useful ? But, and if he could, his 
iudgment is so far overborne by his appetites, that, 
seeing tlie right path, he deliberately njects it. Nei¬ 
ther ^ould we expect modesty in such a character; it 
being most certain that notliing can well stand at a 
greater distance from this, than the whole life of the 
voluptuary. But what can be so likely to obstruct 
either the practice or the knowledge of our duty, as 
intemperance ? What can we suppose so fatally per¬ 
nicious to man, as tliat which depriveth him of his un¬ 


derstanding. makes him prefer with eagerness tlie 
things which are us(‘le$s, avoid or reject whatever is 
profitable, and act in every respect so unlike a wise man. 
—Socrates in Xenophon. 

Birth. — He that is proud of his birth is proud of the 
blessings of others, not of himself; for if his jiarents 
were more eminent in any eirciinistance tlian their 
neighbours, he is to thunk (Jod and rejoice in them, 
but still he may be a fool, or iinforiuimte. or deformed ; 
and when himself was liorii, it was indifferent to liiin 
whether his father were a king or a peasant, for he 
knew not aiiytliiiig nor chose anything. And most 
commonly it is true, that he that bo:i.sts of his ancestors, 
who were the founders and raisers of a nolile funiily, 
doth confess tliat he hath in himself a less virtue and a 
less honour, and therefore that he is degenerated. 
Remember what thou wert before thou wert begotten. 
Nothing. What W(‘rt thou in the first regions of thy 
dwelling liefore thy birth ? Uiicleaiiness. What w'eit 
tliou for many years after? Weakness. What in all 
thy life ? A great sinner. What in all thy exeidlen- 
cies ? A mere debtor to God, to thy parents, to the 
earth, to nil the creatures .—Jeremy Taylor. 

7rue Charity .—The praise is not in the tieed done, 
but in the manner of its doing. If a iiinn visits his sick 
friend, and watches at his pillow for charity’s sake, and 
because of his old affection, we approve it: but if he 
dues it in hope of a legacy, he, is a vulture, and only 
watches for the carcase,—-Nencca. 


iPoclrg. 

PARAPHRASE OF PSALM XLII. 

As panting in the sultry beam 
I'lie hart desires the cooling stream. 

So to thy pre.seiice. Lord, 1 flee. 

So longs my soul, O God ! for thee. 

Athirst to taste thy living grace. 

And see thy glory face to face. 

But rising griefs distress my soul. 

And tears on tears successive roll; 

For many an evil voice is near 
To chide my wo, and mock my fear. 

And silent memory weeps alone 
O’er houi-s of peace and gladness ilown. 

P’or I have walked the happy round. 

That circles Sion’s holy ground. 

And gladly swell'd the choral lays 
That hymn'd my great Redeemer’s praise. 
What time the lialiowcd arch along 
Responsive swell’d the solemn song. 

Ah ! why, by passing clouds oppress'd. 
Should vexing thoughts distract tliy breast ? 
Turn, turn to him, in every pain. 

Whom never siippl<aiit sought in vain; 

Thy strength, in joy’s ecstatic day. 

Thy hope, when joys have pass’d away. 

O God ! my heart within me faints. 

And pours in sighs her deep complaints; 
Yet many a thought shall linger still 
By Carmel's height and Tabor's rill, 

'The Olive Mount my Saviour trod. 

The rocks that saw and owned their God. 

The morning beam tliat wakes tlie skies. 
Shall see my native incense rise; 
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Tlie evening lenpht as they rove, 

Shall catdi the notes of joy and love. 

And sullen night, with drowsy ear, 

The still repeated antheoi hear. 

My soot shall cry to thee, O Lord, 

To thee, supreme inoamate Word. 

My rock and fortress, sltield and friend, 
Creator. Saviour, source, and end; 

And tliou wilt hear thy servant's prayer, 
Though death and darkness speak d<wpnir. 

Ah 1 why by passing clouds oppress'd. 

Should vexing thoughts distract thy breast ? 
Turn, turn to Him, in every pain. 

Whom never suppliant sought in vain ; 

My strenglti, in Joy's ecstatic day. 

My hope, when joy has passed away i 

Bowdlkx. 


iMiftellancottf. 

JtuMiittn Tlie people in general are 

still Illiterate, and sunk in ignorance and superstition 
to a degree t^t would scarcely be credited. Let any 
one. on Ills first arrival in Petersburgh, enter the church 
of St Nicholas, for Instance, on a noliday, in tlte time 
of service, and, placing himself In a corner, calmly con- 
Uwplale the scene before him: lie might easily be led 
to the conclusion, tliat tlie Russians are to lie counted 
amwig tlie most ignorant and superstitious of nations. 
The splendour of the building, with its gaudy deco¬ 
rations s the sumptuous dresses of tlie clergy, composed 
of bright coloured brocades, covered witii embroidery 
and bespangled with, gems; the vocal music; the 
odours of incense ascehoing before the sacred pictures, 
from the golden censer waving in the hand of tlie offi- 
claUng priest; the great nuniuer of pictures covering 
tiM walls, overlaid with gold and silver plates in tiie 
form of rohes, studded with pearls and jprecious stones, 
before which some hundreds of wax lights and lamps of 
different sises are burning; the people of all classes 
standing and worsliipptng (for none tit Uiere); some 
turning to their respective tutelary saints, and prostrat¬ 
ing themselves betbre them in various acts of humilia¬ 
tion; others Imrgainbig iVu- tapers at the stalls where 
they are sold in tlie churchy then lighting them, and 
with many crossings and ceremonies placing tliem be¬ 
fore Uieir favourite pictures, as an offering, and a sym¬ 
bol of the sincerity of their devotion,—having beheld 
these, let him turn his attention from the almost con¬ 
founding splendour and stupifying effects of this crowd¬ 
ed scene, more minutely to contemplate its parts, and 
mark the peculiar dresses, and looks and attitudes of 
lodividuala He will see much to excite his feelings 
of compassion and sympathy:—Here the aged tire of 
fourscore, devoutly crossing and slowly prostrating him¬ 
self before tlie ph^ure (d his tutelary saint, his legsand 
arms trembling beneath him, ere his forehead and 
hoary locks reach the pavement: what must It cost 
such a feeble old man to pmfotm this most fatiguing 
act of his devotion. perhi^M forty or fifty times in a 
morning!—There the devo^ mother, srith her babe in 
her arms, teadhing Its Infant hmd to make the figure 
of the cross, by toacbingi with the thumb and two fost 
fingers united, first tta forehead, then Rs breast, next 
the r^t shoulder,and afterwards the left; and to 11^ 
the (Xupodi Pmnibat and when tte priest brings out 
thW'firucifiz, at tlw end of dm aersiee, to bestow the 
benadlGtioa. behold she prames forward in the crowd, 
and devoutly embncea uie foet of the image of the 
sttfibrtng Savloar, and tlm inftmt follows her eirample.' 
S:Jifiare ealightemm mothers may here take a salutary 
l^t them unite Uie tender solicRude of the 


Russian parent witll the mscUce Timothy’s mother; 
and then shall fifo# children be protected from the 
evils of superatRiqt and infidelRy, and become wise 
mto salvatkm, throi^h foithin Jesua—Phifor- 

tom’t StMia. 

Tht YnUU^Amoog djftpr IrSms visited by Mr 
Rich, tothe eastof Mosal ir libiievdl, were the Yetids; 
a people whose Bncestasa|ilibhaM» iwoftsied something 
in the shape of ChrMlHIl^,'Wt there is scarcely any 
remnant tff R now exiatlhglfitnoiw diem. They admit 
both baptism and cireunicisWRbelieve in the metem¬ 
psychosis : never say, * such a ode todifod,' but ‘ he is 
clwnged never enter a Ctdlidl** idiurch without 
kissing the threshold and potonjgdd^dlsti'dioes. Ttieir 
principal burial place is at BoBmi, |i%Ulige at the foot 
of the mountain of Rabban HoridUa, and bodies are 
carried there from all parts. It was formerly a Chris¬ 
tian village with a monastery. The Kbmi of Sheikh 
Khan or Raadli is the Pope of the Yetids. He is de¬ 
scended from the family of tlie Ommiades, and is 
esteemed the Emir Hadje of the Yesids. Their great 
place of pilgrimage is at Sheikh Adi, three huiua dis¬ 
tant in the mountains beyond Sheikh Khan, and it is 
said to have been a Christian monastery. The church, 
conventicle, or whatever it may be called; is said to 
resemble that at Jerusalem, evury different triiie of 
Yesids having its own separate station In R. Their 
Peer or Sheikh reads prayers, every one at intervals 
crying out * Amen;' and this is the whole of their wor- 
ship. It is true that they my adoration, or at least a 
sort of worship, to Mcllek Taous, the figure of a bird 
placed on a kind of candlestick. They will not spit 
into the fire, or blow out a candle witti their breath. 
When thefoun just appears above the horiion, they 
salute it with tiiree prostrations. When they are taxed 
by tlie Christians and Turks with having no books, 
tliey say it is because God has so peculiarly enlightened 
tlieir minds as to render books and a written law uii. 
necessary.— Rich'* Narrative of a Retidence in Xoor- 
dittan. 

Realm lix. H, 15.—-A person landing at the water¬ 
side at Smyrna, in the evening, is accosted by Uie 
furious burking of a multitude of d(«8; they are very 
numerous in the street, unowned ana unfed. In Con- 
stantint^le, it is said, they are fed by a public officer 
appointra for that purpose. These dogs are so feeble 
from poor living, Uiat they whine at the slightest touch. 
In the long Greek fosts, when there are no ofials left 
by the butchers in the streets, multitudes of them 
perish. In the day they seem very torpid from the 
neat, and as if they liad not spirit to join in the bustle 
of mankind; but at nigbt ttiey are ready with their 
clamour at every little stir. I'bey are considered use¬ 
ful, as keeping uie streets amnewhat less offensive than 
they would ouierwise be. They remhid one of Psalai 
lix. 14, 15: ' And In the evening they will return, grin 
like a dog, and go about the city: they will run here 
and there for meat, and gnidga u they be not satisfied.' 
—J*«i. W, Jawett. 
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"THAT THK HOIIL UK WITHOUT KNOWLKURK, IT lA NOT OOOtl."’ 
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^otal T'letod of SonHon. 

No. XI. 

WUlTFUEl-D, AND FIICLD-1‘UEA( HIN(;. 

Till-. IIkv. .Ions’ Maci’ari.anf, 

Minisitr of thv VtiUtd Srccssion ('hurch^ KincfiiHline, 

Dr Gili.iks, in drscribiiip the person of Wliite- 
6eld—and he knew him when in hi(#best days 
—says, “ His person was graceful and well pro¬ 
portioned,—his stature above the middle size, 
—his complexion very fair,—his countenance 
manly. His eyes were of a dark blue, and 
very sprightly. Ho hud a squint with one of 
them." According to another writer, this de¬ 
fect in his eye was not felt In be a disadvantage 
to him,—“ No man with such a disadvantage 
ever looked with stronger sensibility ; and, after 
a second hearing, the defect was forgotten.”* 
His voice was peculiarly rich, flexible, and 
powerful; and the manner of his preaching was 
such as to command intense attention from all 
ranks anti classes of hearers. The secret of his 
extraordinary popularity lay in his eameMness. 
No doubt his oratory was studied, most pro¬ 
perly studied, and highly flnished ; but the e.ar- 
nestness of his manner was the spell. He said 
that his wish was to preach as Apelles painted, 
—for eternity ! Perhaps more than any one 
since the days of the apostles, did Whitcfield 
succeed in, as it were, identifying his own hap¬ 
piness and peace with the interests of the 
perishing men whom he addressed. At the 
moment, he foi^ot every thing but the desire to 
impress them with divine truth ; and, when be¬ 
seeching them not to receive the grace of God in 
vain, flis very bodily members seeing instinct 
with holy zeal 

« VWliJI vuUiis, vividi oculi, vividir ni.mtts, denique 
uiniiiu vivida.”— I 

“His voice,” says Winter, “.was often inter¬ 
rupted by his aflections, and I have heard him 
say in the pulpit,—‘ You blame me for weep- , 

Dr Ilawtis' Cviitiuualion of Miliier.' 

voE. n. 


.. •■jfis;--. 

I ing; but how eaii I help it when you will not 
weep for yourselves, all hough your immortal 
souls are on the vorgr' of (h’.striietioii ?'” 'I'lie 
same writr’r diadares that he hardly ev«‘r km w 
him go through a sermon without wc’eping 
more or less. j- Occa.sionally his saered oratory 
took truly sublime flights, and protlured the 
most thrilling impressions upon his .’mdienee, 
Hume, it seems, was present when in’ uttewd 
his,well known npoKtrojihe to the angel (Jnbriel, 
and he pronounced him to bo one of the most 
♦’onderful preachers he had ever heard. It. 
must, however, be admitteil that, independently 
of his manner, the matter mf his di.seourscs was 
at that period calculated to excite notice. In 
reading his published sermons, we womler at 
Ids ])opuiarity, seeing that they contain only a 
very little more than what loriii.s, in these «lays, 
the common and staple topics of evangelic^al 
preaching. Hut what isnowpn vailiug in our pul¬ 
pits was quite a novelty in- the days of Whitelield; 
and, while evangelical pastors arc now mutually 
exciting each other to warm and impassioned 
appeals to the conscience, it ought to be re¬ 
membered that, in England, Whitefleld aro.se, 
as it were, from the lethargy that prevailed, 
and struck into this heavenly and soul-animating 
style, and was carried forward by an ardour an<l 
force, which the Spirit of God, no doubt, fl’il 
with divine; influence, and accompanied witli 
the divine blessing. Mr Philip informs us,— 
“ The late Dr Ilyiand useel to maintain that, 
were W’hitefield now alive, he would be as po¬ 
pular as ever. The doctor was right .so far a«. 
Whitefield’s manner and unction were ctmeern- 
ed. Holy energy can never he unpopular,— 
holy daring will always wield the multitude. 
VVhitefleld’s sermons, however, would not draw 
out the same crowd nor the same classes now 
that they did at first. His doctrine, as wedi as 
bis manner was a novelty then, even in Lon¬ 
don, to the multitude. They had never heard 
of regeneration but at the baptismal font; ami 

f See Philijt's 1-lfe ninl Times of WhIlefJeld, page 567. 
n faMiiiuting vuliifiie, whlcli every minister of Jesus siiotilii 
rexul uirJ stutiy. 
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tiuit told tlK^m of its beginning and completion, 
in the Baine breath.”* It is quite erroneous to 
suppose that Whitefield was a raving and cant* 
ing preacher, as he has been termed, or that his 
manner was ranting and extravagant. His mat¬ 
ter was just what preaching to sinners ought to 
be; and his manner was equally chaste and 
beautiful as it was powerful and affecting. He 
knew the effect which oratory produces on the 
human heart, and considered it duty to Impress 
the graces of elocution into the service of his 
Master;—and he was right. He was right in 
“ commending the study of oratory to the col¬ 
leges in Americahe was right in “ provid¬ 
ing for it at Bethesda and he was right in 
“ rebuking the neglect of it at Oxford.” It was 
a compliment of Us kind that both Garrick and 
Foote came to hear the oratory of the Metho¬ 
dist—it shows us one thing, that Whitefield’s 
manner was neither rude nor disagreeable. The 
rising ministry ought to lake a lesson from 
Whitefield, and study manlier. “ Awkward¬ 
ness in the pulpit is a sin,—inonotony a sin,— 
dulncss a sin,—and all of them sins against im¬ 
mortal souls.” The talented author of the 
“ Experimental Quides” is right. It is much 
to be regretted that, among .so many, a preju¬ 
dice exists against such a manner as was Whits^ 
field’s, and that there is falsely associated with 
it a mere theatrical air, as if he who preached 
in this way preached only to draw attention to 
himself. All the arts of oratory were employed 
by Mr W’., and intentionally employed; but 
the earnestness of his manner indicated that 
his heart was in his subject, and that he spake 
because he believed. What was thus so tri- 
unqUiantly successful in his linnds, may be 
wielded with equal effect by others. Till the 
spirit of W’hitofield revives, we fear that the 
monotonous manner of preachers will continue 
but the index of a sleepy indifference among 
men as to things serious, and the symptoms of. 
a pre*’Hleiit l.aodicean lukewarmness in the 
church. So far from discountenancing im- 
pruveuiruts in the manner of our young mini¬ 
sters, the jx'ople should greatly encourage them. 
W'e do not, of course, recommend the manner 
of tlie mere rhapsudist, oc vain ’declaimer, or 
conceited ibp.—the Christian people can dis¬ 
tinguish between the love of notice, and tbe 
love of souls—but it would be for their own 
best interests to countenance such preachers as 
demonstrate tlie sincerity of the,ir zeal by tbe 
animation and rhetoric which eamtsiness will 
not (ail to regulate in such a way as to offend 
not even the most fastidious. Above all things 
let them not, as a matter of course, set that 
manner down to affectation or conceit, to which 
the preacher may be influenced by an uncun- 
trollabic love for their «ouls, and of which, in tbe 

* Ses PliiUpHi Life atid Times of Wliiicneld, |>age SS& 


fervour of his spirit, lie may himself be altogether 
unconscious. Why should the sefiate or the 
bar alone enshrine warm and impassioned elo¬ 
quence ? and why should tbe charms of a 
graceful oratory' be thought out of place in the 
pulpit ? The matters discussed by the Chris¬ 
tian teacher cannot, for one moment, be coni-, 
pared with the subjects of senatorial debate, or 
the decisions of judicial authority, without con¬ 
victing the latter of greatly inferior interest, 
and almost unimportant value. 

It will be seen from the foregoing notices, 
that Whitefield gloried in field-preaching. This 
need not be wondered at, when we consider his 
marvellous success in that peculiar plan. To 
field-preaching in itself, there cannot, of course, 
be any serious objection ; it may therefore bo 
questioned how it has come to pass that it is 
deserted by the servants of the Redeemer, and 
that the individual who now attempts it, is set 
down as somewhat odd, enthusiastic, or perad- 
venture fanatical. Of this we are assured, that 
there is no want of high authorities to grace 
and sanction it. What was the Saviour of 
mankind when he sat down on the mountain¬ 
side with t^e multitude before him ? What W'as 
his forerunner when, on the banks of the .Ior¬ 
dan, he preached repentance, and pointed out 
the Lamb of God to the men of that generation ? 
What was Paul when, from Areopagus, he de¬ 
nounced the idols of the Athenians ? What 
must all the first preachers have been when they 
went forth from city to city’, and country' to 
country, declaring the resurrc'ction of the Son of 
God with power? None of these considered 
it derogatory to the dignity of the Christian 
ministry to itinerate and preach the gospel 
either in the public streets or open fields ac¬ 
cording to opportunity. Wliitefield’s plan was 
not original,—it descended to him from apos¬ 
tolic authority, and was sanctified and enno¬ 
bled by the Mediator’s example. How strange, 
then, Uiut the time should ever come, when the 
following of such an example should be con¬ 
sidered by Christians as vulgar, and by ministers 
as disgraceful in itself, or detrimental to their 
character and influence ! AVhitefield bad the 
courage to brave the customs of his apathetic 
times, and God highly honoured Whitefield. 
Let the people of God construct comfortable, 
and if they please, elegant places of worship; 
but let them not forget that it is not all the 
beauty of all the orders of architecture that 
consecratA the scene wliere he is adoreA Let 
the ministers of Christ appear from tbe most 
magnificently built pulpits, and be arrayed in 
the gravest robea; but let them remember that 
tbe iipirit of truth may be invoked, and the 
power of tbe gospel experienced, where art has 
been unknown, and nature only reigns in her 
simple majesty or more appalling grandeur. We 
know not, indeed, wlietlier the pulpit or the 
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field can claim the most numerous trophies. 
The simple but holy taste tltat receives pleasure 
from meditating on the early triumphs of the 
cross, anil the periods of the churcii's persecu¬ 
tion, when in the fastnesses of the mountain, 
and beneath the muirland mists, the word of 
truth was held forth by our fathers, will not 
refuse the prize to the latter; and the candid 
student of the labours of Wliitefield will joy¬ 
fully add bis sincere ‘ Amen.’ Gladly would 
we hail the entrance of ten thousand Whitefields 
upon our moors and commons ; and if they did 
achieve, in a short time, ten thousand times 
more for the church of Christ than all the 
ibeneficed and unbeneficed clergy of the land 
are now doing, w’c would not therefore say that 
they were unauthorized instruments, but that 
sinners had sunk into a more deadly indifference 
to their true friends and true interests than 
when ‘ the oonimon people heard gladly’ the 
f$aviour and his commissioned evangelists, and 
at a later period, the truly apostolic VVhitefield, 

“ the prince of preachers, the apostle of the 
Engtisli omj)ire.”* Alas ! if our fellow-men be 
perishing, siiould we, who are * in God’s stead,’ 
be cool anti calculating and slow and, measured ^ 
ill our steps ? Has it nut been too long a suc¬ 
cessful wile of Satan to impress the minds of 
Christian ministers that it is not to be expected 
that they should preach and labour as Paul—I 
say not Whitelield—pre^iched and laboured ? 
And why should we not ? Who ga\’e to Paul 
the monopoly of such itinerating and preach¬ 
ing P Paul himself would be the first to dis¬ 
own such a claim. What was his duty is ours; 
the grace that was sufficient for him is suf¬ 
ficient for us also ; and the illustrious triumphs 
—— illustrious because recorded in heaven — 
which acconipanieti his * good fight,’ are await¬ 
ing us, if we will but arise and go forth in the 
same spirit, brave the same world, and submit 
to the same sacrifices. It is right to bear and 
answer the cries of perishing souls in far dis¬ 
tant lands ; but is there any peculiar enchant¬ 
ment in the sound that is wafted from afar, more 
than in the distressing lamentations that rise at 
our feet ? We fear that, until there be less state, 
and less pride, and more freedom and humility 
among the Christian pastors of this’^e, the time 
must be distant when our heatlien population 
shall be excavated, and either Pentecostal or 
Wfaitefieldian times revived. ‘Arise, O God ! 
thou and the ark of thy strength,—clothe thy 
priesU with salvation, that thy people may shout 
aloud for joy!’ 

We deem tbe following passage from Mr 
Philip’s ‘ Life of Whitefield,’f a necessary and 
appropriate conclusion to this Iivmble and im¬ 
perfect sketch:—“ After all, tbe grand secret of 
Whitefieid's power-was, as we have seen and felt, 

• Toj»lady- tPsfe^ 


his'devotional spirit. Had he been less prayer¬ 
ful, he would have been less powerful. He was 
the prince of preachers without the veil, be¬ 
cause he was a Jacob within the veil. His 
face shone when he came down from the mount, 
because Kc had been long alone with God upon 
the mount. It was this won for him the title 
seraphic; not in the scholastic, but in tbe 
angelic sense of tbe term. But h(‘ was a hu¬ 
man seraph, and thus burned out in the blaze of 
his own fire. What then ? He often ascended 
in it, as the angel of the covenant did in the 
flame of Manoah's sacrifice; and always ‘ did 
wondrously’ when he. desceu<le«l. He was 
often at the throne, and always so uear it, that, 
like the apocalyptic angel, he c.aiuc down 
‘clothed with its rainbow.”’ 


1£crlr«in0tiral |f)i 0 torp. 

THE AERIANS OF 'HIE FOURTH \:ENTUllY. 

No. 11.* 

Bv TiiK Kev. Adam Blaik. 

Minister of ike Vuilal Secetiiim Church, J-'err;/-Port~on. 

Craiff. 

(Aiitlior of tli« Hlttorjr of the WKidrine,.; 

Kokmf.ri.y some scanty notices were given reganiiiig 
the origin of tltc Aerinns. They were viniiicnted fnim 
heresy niiii Arianism, in the luid sense of these ex¬ 
pressions t and a glance was taken at the grounds of 
their separation from lite estaUlished church of the em¬ 
pire. liiese grotinds were stated to lie tour, and the 
first was illustrated, iianiely,—In opposition to the 
esUtblislinieiil they maintained Utat iio scriptnml dis¬ 
tinction ohtains between a presbyter and a bistiop in 
regard to office. We (>roceed now to give a brief view 
of tlieir other principles. 

g. The second principle of tlie Aeriuos was, tliat 
there is no scripUii'al aiitiiority for (Mrlehruting I'asclm 
or Easter, as a sacred solemnity. These people said to 
the' (latiiulics, “ VVImt is the J’uscha whicii is celebrat¬ 
ed by you? Ye adhere to the old Jewish fables, be¬ 
cause Uie I’ascha ought not to he- celebrated. For 
Christ, our I’lissovcr, was sacrifice<l.’i These iuts tJie 
words of (he .Aeriuns ; and llie historian proceeds thus 
to complain of them: “ In tlie days of PoscJia. when we 
lie OH Uie ground, promote chastity, suffer evil things, 
and use dry food; when we pray, W'atcli, and fast, and 
employ all kinds of salutary things of the iioly sufCer- 
ihgs of the soul; they, on tiie conbiiry, eat tlesh and 
drink wine. They fill their veins, they laugh, mock, 
and deride those who perform tliat holy service of the 
week of Pasciia; because, although ttiey jiraclise ii 
self-denied manner, Uiey do not observe Pascitu among 
them, but sometiiing more than necessary,—they eat 
flesh and drink wine. And if some few, therefore, 
among Uiem wisli ibr that Pascha, it is of their own free 
elioice. But for tlili greater port they an- rather filled 
with feasting, by eating flesh luid drinking wine, as 1 
liave often remarked.'’f 

Epiphuuius tries to argue fur the ohservaoce of Pas¬ 
ciia from Paul, who indeed wrote, that ' Christ, our 
Passover, is sacrificed,’ but ‘ he trusts, if4t were pos¬ 
sible for iiiui, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost.’ 
The writer asks: “ And why did Paul celebrate Pen- 
tecr>st, unless he had celebrated Ute Passover ?” And 
again: “ How are Uie fourth day and die ^y before 

* ('<mtiiim-d from p. 634. VoL 1. Christian Teaclior. 
f Epipiianius, Tom, I. p. 90(7. 
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the Sabimlh poiiiteil oyt for fasting tlirough all ttie 
year, excejii l*onle<!ost ? And awording to the six days 
of the Raseha, howr do they declare that they take, no¬ 
thing at all, except bread, salt, ami water?” Here he 
means the generality of Christians, and stales that they 
received this observance, fixim father to son since tlie 
apostles. “The church has received it,<and it was 
confirme<i in the whole worhl before the existence, of 
AiVins and his AiViuiis from him,—for quickly also 
tliey deservedly rec»-ived ilieir name according' to this 
innii. k'or tiiey had Aeritis, who is a spirit of impurity, 
from the aerial spirits of wi<-keiliiess, which thing ttas 
built in liiiii a house in opposition to tlie church.'’ 

The, llelirew name Ruseh or Resucli, is I'assover. 
lltKdinrt thinks the iiame Easter is from ll>e Phenicdan 
Abtnrte; but it is iniicli more likely from the Saxon 
gmldess .ASstar or A’isU-r. ff)r Oiiristiaiis allowed the 
Saxons to call Pascli PltisUT. 

P‘<»r n time Paid observed certain parts of the cere¬ 
monial law, ibungb neither he nor Uic other apostles 
iuiposed it on the (renliles.* He seems to have taken 
the Naznrile’s vow as a nuitter of expediency, for the 
entire ahrogalioii <»f the ceronioiiial law was not yet 
«lirc<rlly r<>veaie«i. I Jc might wisli to be at .lerasalem 
at the tinie of the Pnssoveraiid Pentecost, tliat lie might 
have an oppoiituiiity of instructing the iiiultiludes who 
resorted to Jeriisalein at Unit season. 

Most of the early Christ inns ol)served the Lord’s 
supper at tin*. tia>e of the Passover, as was almost to Ijc 
<'xpeeted irom the consideration tliat tlie .supjier was 
then iiisUtnted, and tliat then Clirist, our I’as.sover, was 
SHCriticed. Tliis iiiiglit be one reason of some churches 
dispensing tlie sacred siippei' only once a-yenr, us if 
tliul ordtiiaiice were an annual feast. Tlie (Jreek and 
Hoiiiish churches ealeiilatetl Easter on ditferent ihiys, 
but the fact of Polycnrp of Siiiyrim having joined with 
Anicetus of Rome in obsiTviitg the New Testament 
supper, shows that llte,se eniiiieiit men viewed the par¬ 
ticular day us a matter of inditfereiice. Doubtless the 
Aerians observed the supiu'i*, hut noticing a trivial cir¬ 
cumstance degt'iiemte into sii]ierstilion, Ihi-y paid no 
lioiticular ntleiitioii to that period of the year. 

H. Aeriiis and his adherents denied the obligation of 
fixed iinniiul fusts lad'ore certain days, us tlie fust be¬ 
fore Lent and the wi-ek befor«‘ Pascha. In regard to 
their opinions on lliis subject, Plpiphanius proceeds :— 
•• Hill neither, say they,” (tlie Aij'iniis), “is fasting to 
be appoiiiU'd ; for Ui’ese things are Jewish, and under 
» yoke of bondage ; because liie law is not made for 
a rigiileuiis mail, Iiiit ibr murderers of fiitliers and mur¬ 
derers of inotliers, luiil Olliers of that kind. For if J 
wish at all to ftisff 1 sliall of myself chouse a day; 1 last 
by Jibcrly. lienee, among them they prefer rattier to 
fust on the Lord's day, but to eat on the third day be¬ 
fore, and tlie day iiHiiiediiUeiy before Sabbutli, that is, 
the fourlli and sixth lioliday,” (Wednesday and Satur¬ 
day.) “ .'\imI they also fast often on the thinl day,” 
(iM'tore Sablaith.) “that is, on Thurs»lny, not at all by 
any law, but, they say, by their own free choice.’’^ 
Witli jVIr (JIass 1 iindersUiiid P'pipbanius as calculating 
by the Jewish Subliatli, mid cuiise<|uentiy Wednesday 
and Eriilay weie. the ordinary fasting days in tlie state 
cliurt'It. 'I'liis is not, howevgr, very iiiaierial. But the 
Aerians evidently considered fasting ns an occn.sional, 
and not a staM'd duty. Tliey did not contend against 
fasting, but agmnst tlie superstitious attachment of it to 
certain days of the year. Sncli as profess to fast pro¬ 
perly for forty days, or even six days, violate the duty 
liy eating fisti. Indeed, tliy must mlopt some expe¬ 
dient of Uiis.kiml, seeing tliey iiave not tliat exiraur- 
diiiary sup|iort whicli 'was experienced by Moses and 
by Jesus CJirisU 

4. Aerius and his followers asserted tliat prayers for 
Uie dead ai'e of no use. Epiptiauius tells us that the 

• See Arts xviii. 18—21 ; xx. 16j xxi. 18—26, compar. 
eti wilt, Nam. vi. S-—9, 18. 

t EpipUunius, Tom. i. p. 907. 


Aerians say; “ For what reason do ye call ov€r tlte 
names of the dead after death ? For they” (the .Ae¬ 
rians) “ say tlie living prays or executes a diS{>ensatioii 
of the dead man's gooiis to the poor; what will tlie 
dead man have due to him ? But if the prayers of the 
survivors are a help, for that reason no one will do 
henceforth any pious thing, nor do anything good ; but 
let him attacli some friends to him in whatever way he 
chooses, wlieiher prociiwd by money or by some worthy 
friends at their end, and be sball pray for them that 
they may siiifer nothing there, nor that he lie piinisiied 
for tlie tilings done by him.”* The antecedents of 
some, of tiic ]>ronoini.s in this passage are not very oli- 
vious, but tlu-y respi’ct men who neglect practical 
righteousness, iiiid who think to get to iH'aven by pro- 
etiring men to (iray for iheiti after death. The histo¬ 
rian goes on: “ But again, as to the mentioning the 
names of tlie dead, wliat may be more useful, what 
mere seasuimble, what more admirable than this;* 
tliiil those wlio are presmil, lielieve that siicli as have 
d«‘pail.ed live, and are not reduced to non-existence, 
but exist and live witli tlie. Lord? Tlie prayer does 
good wiiicli is offered for them, although it might not 
remove all their faults, but, beeniise, during the time 
we are in tliis worhl. williii.g or nnwiiiiiig, wo often fall 
into sill, tliat tliat wiiicIi is more piTfect may be pointed 
out; fur we make mention at tile same time both of the 
rigliteuiis and of their sins. When we mention their 
sins we beg for tlie mercies of tlod. But we mention 
tlie just, and fathers and patriarchs, proplu'ts, apostles, 
and evangelists, martyrs and cuiife.s.sors, bishops and 
uiicliorites, and tliat whole class, that we may separate 
tile Lord Jesus Elirist from the order of men, through 
lionoiir to liim, and to give reverence to him, remem¬ 
bering tliat tlie Lord is incomparably greater tlian any 
one of mankind, tliougli every man were filled with ui- 
fiiiity and exuberance of rigliteuusness. For iiow can 
we (Conceive tiiat this coinparison is possible ? P'or the 
one is Clod, the other is man ; and tlie one is in hea¬ 
ven, the other on earth tlirough the remaining of the 
body on eai'ili, witli (he exception of tliose who have 
risen from the dead and have entered together into tlie 
hed-clmniber of the Bridegroom, as stiys tlie holy gos- 
]Md : ‘ Many bodies of the saints wliicli slept arose, and 
Went into the holy I'ily.’t And again, conceniing this 
point, I sliail leave wliat follows, and say that Uie 
eliurch necessarily does this wJiicIi we assert, having 
received the^traditioii from the fathers. But will any 
one he able to oppose the sanction of the mother, or 
the law of the father, as these things are said by 
Solomon ; * My sou, iiear the instruction of tliy father, 
and lursake not liie law of tliy mutlie.r,' declaring wtuii 
the Fattier, that is tfud, the only Begotten, and tlie 
Holy (.iliost teach, written and unwritten ? And our 
inoilier the church lias laws lying witli her which are 
indissoluble and cannot be broken. Tlie laws being 
eslaldislied, UieiX'fore, in the church, and lieing excel¬ 
lent ami most admirable, this v<‘ry wanderer (Aerius) 
is again to be convinced. But leaving him as a vapour, 
or a la-etle, or an nuiinal that breaks the doctrine of tlie 
church and the power of <ioi], we puss over to Uie 
following heresies, impioriiig divine aid.”} 

Thus^piphanius pleads, that prayers for the dead 
show our ladief liuit the souls of Uie righteous live witli 
Uie lau'd; but if this be true, they are completely 
bles.sed, and do nut require our prayers. Abraliam and 
Lazarus could not deliver the rich uicui from his mis¬ 
ery. Wiieii Uie eccIesiasUc speaks of persons living 
with the Ixird as having faults, some Uiink he did nut 
regard their souls as being in heaven, properly so 
callml, but in Uie .shades of the Sybils, a regioa some¬ 
what like purgatory. Tlie practice of the CtirisUans of 

* Epiphan. lb. 

t Epiphanius thinks Unaiv yaised saints went first to ‘ the 
holy city* of Jerusalem, and then ascended to heaven «iUi 
Christ. 

t Ivpiphaii. ib. pp. 911, 912. 
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Smyrna orlobmtiu";' Ujp dny of Polycarp’s martyrdom, 
tiiou^h they did iita worship him, seems to have led the 
way to the worshipping of saints. Men praying; for 
light to the souls of the detMiried for their defence 
from SnUin, S|>iritual refresliments, and entrance into 
heaven, introduced Uie doctrine of purgatory. Itut 
Abraham and David, Laaams, the Uiief, and Stephen, 
are all mentioned as conveyed iinm<‘dialely to heaven 
at death. Tertuliian speaks of the doctrine of the. 
saints not lieing immediately received into heaven at 
thi'ir departure, as received from former geiieratioiis, 
hut does n«>t say from the apostles. It never was 
known till after the death of Polycarp. Epiphnnius 
conceives that our prayers for tlw? ih>ad pnaoire remis¬ 
sion for their faidts not remitted in this life, tiiid this 
shows the way was preparing for the doctrine »)f pur¬ 
gatory ; but lie considers their nceil of our prayers as u 
jiMMif tlial they are-not the objects of worsliip. 'I'he 
Aerians, however, witnessed against prayers for the 
dead. 

1 have not been able to find anything on llie chiircli 
govemiueot of the Aiirians; but their rondeiunntiun of 
tile distinction between bishop and presbyter, sliows it 
was not prehitic. Probably tliey held synods as in the 
former centuries, but we know not tlie order of pm'ti- 
ciilar congregations. It is general] y allowed they wit¬ 
nessed for several centuries. 


iHoral Sbctrfirs. 

THE ll.SllKHMAN’Si FAMILY. 

Wk enter a room in which are two young men. They are 
alike in age, alike in affection felt tuwunls eucit other, 
alike in their deep religious feelings; imt, oh, how 
different in their relative position ! One is in the en¬ 
joyment of strcngtii and vigimr; and, although in his 
face may be discerned the traces of di-ep gri<-f, yet we 
may see that it rt'flei’ts perfect health of hotly, ami 
soundness, although a tiisturbed slate, of mind. iJe 
leans over a bed on wliich is stretched ids fund ctini- 
paiiiun,—a fellow murtul basteniiig fast towunls the 
conclusion of his earthly pilgrimage. The expression 
of ileath alreuily stamped on the cuunlenunce—as set'ii 
ill the diinnietl eye, darkening under the shallow of 
ileath, ami in the pulor of every feature—tells us that 
lie. is nearing tlu‘ liaveii of i“teruity. Tliese two young 
men are twin brotiiers, and have lieen playmates ami 
associates from infancy; and so like were Uiey in fen- 
lure and ill form, when boUi were in liealUi, that it was 
diflicull to ilistinguisli the one from Uie other. They 
were as two young trees planted near each other, inter¬ 
weaving their leaves and foliage tugeilier,—having a 
community of feeling, and an iiilercliaiige of Uiiiiighl, 
not coniiuoii eveoramong brothers,—a aplationship cal¬ 
culated to draw fortli and keep in exercise tlie best 
S7iiipatliies of mankind. 

It is past midnight; and tlie sufferer having fallen 
into an uneasy slumber, his brutlier, weary witli watch¬ 
ing, lias resumed Ids seat, and siuking baek in it is ap¬ 
parently also overcome, by sleep. The house is per¬ 
vaded with stillness, for oil are i-eceiving that refresh¬ 
ment to a weary body and anxious mino, which sleep, 
Uiat “ sovereign restorer," happily produces. Let ns 
emlmce this interval of rejiose to ipquaiiit our readers 
with tile tanuly of which tliese young men are nieni- 
liers, and to d^iil the inu'restiiig and affecting inci¬ 
dent which lias caused Uds affl if t ion 

John Waterston, tlie fuihf*r of these young men, was 
a fisfienuan in a siiiatl sea-coast village in tlie north of 
Scotland. He was a man of liumbie preUsnsions, but 
of Sincere ami devoted piety. Early imbued a 
knowledge of divine truUis, he liad taken God’s word 
as a lamp unto his feet, and as a ligiit unto his path, 
through tlie trying pilgrimage of life, and was daily 
iookuig forward to a better country, even an heavenly. 


His wife, a woman of kindred spirit with ids'own, was 
taken from Idm by an aAliirtive dispensation of God’s 
proviilence, in givi^ig birtli to her fimrth child, a boy; 
and wiicn Uiis m’reaveineiit took place, tl«s two eldest, 
the twins we have already noticed, were only about six 
years of age, John's only daughter, Mary, was two 
years younger than her twin brothers,—Hugh and Jolin: 
and the youngest, Die iniiiHieiii occasion of their all 
being motherless, wasimineil William. t)n thisyiAiig- 
ling of the Hock was lavisbed all tlie afTeetion of the 
fainily ; and his eiitroiice into the world, amidst tlie. 
dark cloiul of afllictioii, seemed to impiirl to him, in the 
eyes of his fntlier, an interest ami a vatue lieyoml all 
else iH'side. It apiieared to him as if ‘ (iml. wlio gives 
and who take.i away,' had given liiiii liiis little one in 
lieu of Jiis beloved wife, 'i'lioiigh fondly ntuiched to 
ea|,’h of hi.s children, yet it was on tliis. Iiis youngest, 
tliat Ills eye most freqiienlly rested. To all he felt 
paternal affeetioii: to tlie youngest he seemed to have 
transferred much of the love lie hail enlertaineil for his 
partner in life. Nor diti this lend to Jealousy in the 
other children: on the contrary, all were nltaelieil to 
their * wee Willie.’ Tti tliis family group we have yet 
to aild an eitlerly wuinuii, iianieil Elspith, who had for 
.some years been a near neightiour of our lisliernian. and 
who, on tlie denlli of his wife, was a.sked, and giailly 
accepted, the olKee of housekeeper to the hrreiived 
liiisbaml. She was entirely devoted in heart and spirit 
to tlie wiiole family ; ami iiiuiiy former kimhiesse.s ri'ii- 
dered her by John Waterston, were now more lliaii 
repaid in her lender motherly can* of liis oifspriiig. 

Nothing of any iiiomeiit oeeiirri'il in the life of tills 
iiuiiible family for many years. The eliildreii were 
eurefully truineU up in tlie fear of the Lord, and, in tin; 
parish school, were in.stnieted in tliose oriliiiary and 
useful briiiieiies of edueutioii which are geiu'raliy 
tauglit in lhi‘St‘ seminaries. We. must now adviiiice 
to a jierioil of twelve, years after tlie death of the 
niotiier of tlie family, and uIkiuI a I'urtnighl prior tu.tiie 
opening scene of our story. At tliis |ieriiMl the two 
eldest sons were accustomed to assist their father in his 
perilous oceii(>iilion. Their sister, Mary, was adviiiir- 
iiig into woiiianiKMid.and U'Cnming iilinost tlie image of 
lier mother. Willie, as he was affeclioniitely termed, 
was now of course twelve yeans of age. He had been 
extremely delicate from iiis infancy, ami many were 
tfie anxieties itial liad been clterisiied on his ueooilill. 
On n Subliath evening, a forlnigbl before llte period 
which we have made the coinnieiicement of our story, 
he had been complaining even more than usual of 
headache ami faiiiiiiess; and when the faniily had ait 
retired to rest, his father, on going to bed, fuumt him¬ 
self miiible to sleep IWun the aaxiuus tliuugiils wliielt 
iiaiinted him. At length, after inuiiy tossings, he 
found lliat repose he so much nei;<led, but awoke u^aiti 
at early dawn. Willie, who slept with iiiiii. was in a 
coitiposisi siiinilier; yet the anxious parent found him¬ 
self so wakeful tiiat he arose. On going into the next 
room, where his sons, Hugh and Jutiii, slept, he wa.s 
struck by the singularly beautiful counteimiicc of Hugh, 
on which the rays of the sun seemed to concentrate, 
and U> tlirow a glorious halo ; ami though only think¬ 
ing at present of his son’s beauty, Uie poor fisliertnan, 
alter the dire accident happened which we are uboiii 
to record, looked baek’ron Uiis brilliant sunshine on 
Hugh’s face us if it had been a sort of omen of Uie 
event. 

It was a bright and beautiful nmruiiig, early in Sep¬ 
tember. Tlie sea, whicli the week before hud lieen 
stormy and disturlied, now lay placid and calm as a 
tired child asleep. There seemed to be a peculiar 
brightness in the utnwsphere. TJie spars and rigging 
of several small trailing vessels, lying anchored in the 
bay, looked as if drawn against Uie sky by a pencil, so 
distinct were they in tiieir outlines ami traceiy. Juiiii 
Waterston was that day engaged (o assist a neigtibour 
in binding his sheaves in the reaping field; but his 
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oKIpst stMis, oft**r un i>arly Im-akfast, prerared to set out 
for tlie deep-sea fisiiiiie. Willie was oetter and was 
anxious to accompany tiieni, but this his father was un- 
willinjr to allow, lluf^h and John^however, overcaine 
his unwillingness by urging tiiat Willie would be better 
for the si<a air; and who would dream of danger in such 
a calm, beniilifiil rooming ? Alas! How true is it, ‘ We 
know not what an hour may bring forth!’ Mary dili- 
g«*dWy prepared n seat in the stern of the Ixwt for Wil- 
lie, with u pillow and her tartan cloak, while Elspith 
busied hrrsedf in packing a intsket witli a Iiottle of milk 
and some oaten cakes. At length all was ready; and 
shoving off the Itoat from tlie sandy beacli, the twin 
hrotliers pulled at their oars, and l.lie Iwat warn recedecl 
fnnn land. Ere tliey were beyond hearing, the fond 
father came ont fwin his cottage and called after them, 
“Take care of Willie," to wliic.h tliey both respomUid, 
“ That we will.” 

A breese liaving sprung up, the brolliers took in tlie 
oars and hoisted a sail; and Hugh went aft beside 
Willie, taking the helni, while Jolin lonnge,<l over the 
bow of the Imat hstking down at the feathery forest of 
aea-weed benentli. i-u>w little Uiouglit he that his 
liones would yet wliiten in some fathomless recess of 
tile ocean, if. iivih'ed, tlie monsters of the deep should 
permit a vestige, of liis body to remain! About a mile 
from the shore there was aiirliored a pleasure yacht 
Wlonging to a gcntleinnii in tlie neighboiiriiiKid, a Mr 
Hluir, to whom our fisliermen were well known. In it, 
ai. tins time, were Mr Hlnir himself and two geiitlemeii, 
his friends. When the “ Mary Waterstoii,” (for so old 
John liad named his wherry,) neared this yacht, Hugh 
hailed them, asking, “ Will ye up anchor, and try a run 
with us?” Tliis proposal Mr Ulair declined; but Hugh, 
not liearing Iiiiii well, sliifted tlie sail in order to run up 
to the yaclit. 'I'lie lioat, in turning, upset, two large 
round stones which hml betm placed in the bottom of 
tlie boat for Ixfllnst, and wliich had nut been secured, 
having rolled over to one side. The tliree bn>tlicrs 
weNi furtniiateiy not eiilnngh'd with the wlierry ; and 
the two ehlest being able to swim, all would have been 
Well, blit fta- Willie, wlio was iiiinble from weakness to 
exert himself. Hugh, however, got hold of him, and 
kept him up almost iiutvif the water, witli the one band, 
while he kept afloat with the other, and shouted in 
Miignish, “ (,) save Willie, save Willie!" John seeing 
Willie so far safe in Hugh's Imnda, struck out in tlte 
hurry of the moment for the yacht, but ere he had gone 
btr, returned, iifmul of Hugh’s sinking under his bur¬ 
den. All this which has taken us sometime to describe 
was the incident of a minute. The party in tlie yacht 
saw all that Uaik place, and Imsteiieil to get up tlieir 
anchor and row to the assistance of tlie young men. In 
tlie meantime. Joint haul returned to Hugh, whose 
strength ln'ing now exhiiusU'd, lianded Willie over to 
him. saying, “ Keep Willie safe lor I am gone.” and 
immediateVy sunk. The yacht was almost immediately 
on the S(>ot; and Jolin, who was an expert diver, soon 
brought up Ids brother Hugli, wiiowas insensible t and 
the yacht made to the shorts with all speed, doing alt 
tliey could on the way fur Hugh’s r«‘Suscitation. He 
revived after a little ; hut Uieir joy at this wils soon 
over, for he began to vomit bloiMl, a dismal sign of his 
having burst a blood vessel. The poor young man, iu 
his anxiety to save Willie, tind fulleii a sacrifice to hia 
affertion. 

How can we describe the return of these young 
Astienneii to their home f Siidi a scene can be better 
imagined than portonyed. The father's mute anguish, 
Mary's heart-rending sobs, and Klapitli's sympattiia- 
ing smrow, must already have bi'en suggt'sted to the 
minds of my readers. Medical asi^tance was prom)>t- 
iy called; and the Irenevolent Dr Stewart of the neigh¬ 
bouring town of — — — , was constrained,after exainina- 
rioit of his patient, to fulfil his mournful duty in arquaint- 
iug Hugh and the alBictod fiMnily that be did not think 
file poor sufferer hud tong to live. Ob how constantly 


was poor Hugh waited on! How many were the inquiries 
mode by the neighbours with whom, he had been an uni¬ 
versal favourite: His self-devotion in saving Willie at 
the risk of his own life, gave an heroic lustre to his chaiv 
acter, that called forth a corresponding syropattiy from 
all who iieard of Uie affecting incident. 

The Rev. Mr-minister of the Associate con¬ 

gregation of ———, (of whose church Hugh’s father 
was on elder, and himself, John and Mary, were mem¬ 
bers,) was daily at his bedside ministering unto him the 
consolations of tlie gospel, and delighteuly listening ter 
his lucid views of tlie great and leading truths of our 
most lioly faith. ' From a child he had known the 
holy scriptures,’ and had deeply meditated on the won¬ 
drous truths revealed in them; and now they were as 
a lamp, guiding his feet and lighting his way through 
tlie dark valley of the shadow of death. 

Need we say more to explain tlie scene with which 
wc opened this sorrowful tale ? The whole family had 
been by turns sitting up through a fortnight of anxious 
nights, and at last worn out in bmiy and in mind, all 
are asleiqi, save John, who is also unable to keep en¬ 
tirely awake. Hugh, who had not vomited bloml for 
some days, was tbiHiiy supposed by his dear relatives 
to be a little l>etter; but, alas! Utese wishful lu>mis 
proved fallacious. Hugh, we have said, had faileu 
into ail nneasy slumber. After an hour of restlc.ss 
sleep he awoke, and calling John, said, “ I Imye a sore 
pain at my heart, 1 think 1 am dying. You lind better 
awake my fattier and the rest.” Tliis John instantly 
did, and on his return found the vomiting renewed. 
Tlie poor sufferer then sank back in a faint, and on his 
recovering a few minutes after, tlie family were all sur- 
romiding his death-bed. His lather .said to him, on 
observing tlie striking change on his features wliieh the 
approach of death produce.^, “ A re you afraid to die, 
Hugh ?” Oh! that all my readers may, in Uiis last 
and solemn scene, be able to give tlie same answer as 
Hiigli was enabled to give. He said, “ No! Cliiist 
hath for me unstinged death. ‘ O deatli! where is thy 
sting ? O grave ! wlierc is tliy victory ? The sting of 
deatli is siu ; but tiianks lie to CtoiI, wIio hath given 
me the victory tlirough Christ Jesus my Lord.’” Soon 
after saying this, he. expired. 

The aiiVctiiig incident wiiicli we have so imiierfectly 
related, was but the beginning of many sorrows to this 
humble family. After Hugh's death, John, feeling 
acutely the loss of his companion, (iiought of going to 
sea, to which his father bad great reluctance ; bn^ at 
length overcome by his son's importunities, he con¬ 
sented. Ill coming home mi his second voyage, while 
pertoriniiig a perilous duty aloft, the young sailor fell 
overboard, and the sea was ruiiing so high at the time 
tliat the captain, though a humane man, was constrain¬ 
ed to turn a deaf ear to the piercing cries of “ help,” 
which came Imriic on the gale. Thus the twin bro- 
tiiers, so alike in life, iu the manner of their death 
were not divided. 

The intelligence of Ids son John's deatli, superadded 
to lliat of Hugh’s, broke the heart of the old fishennan; 
and he soon sunk under this load of aflfliction, though, 
in meek submission, he was enabled to kiss the rod 
which smote him. Mary, a meek gentle creature, 
formed for Uie sunshine of heaven, and nut for tiie 
clouded darkness of this sinful valley of tears, soon 
followed her fatlitt to the grave. None are now left 
of that happy fan^ but the youngest, who, tender^ 
taken care of by Elspith, yet struggleft on through 
this weary world; and feeling that he only is wanted 
to complete a happy re-union in heaven, Meks to look 
forward to Umt as his home; and who, in ortler to im¬ 
press otiiers with the shortness and uncertainty of this 
life, and to inspire them with a longing after a better 
obuiiitry, has penned Uiis sliort, but he hopes instructive 
chapter from real life. 
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USES OF SOME OF THE INORGANIC SUB- 
STANCES TO MAN. 

(Vrom Maeeiilloeh’s Proef* imd Illiutraaon* of tbo AHribntco of 
W God.) 

If, under the peculiar appointments for man, shelter 
has been rendered as imperious a necessity as citing, 
if substances have been prefmred tor this purpose, 
which he lias been fi^ifted with ingenuity to apply, aind 
if he has been further pnwided with intelle<}t to eifect 
this end in a progressively superior manner—which. If 
he had not, he would have been judgeil Jess wortJiy of 
his Maker's regard than U»e beaver aud the Iwe—w<j 
ought to believe that the means were created tor him, 
even more tiiaii Uie wool of the sheep, since to ail 
other animals they starve to no purjwse. It is an in¬ 
considerate or a fanatical judgment which thinks that a 
Being so great and so powerful could not have attemi- 
ed to sucti tritlcs, or which thinks Him insulted by 
such a supposition. Ooiii[»Hi'ed to Himself, what is 
there woriliy of his notice? HO wh<» cares for the 
minutest insect as for man, cannot iiave judged any¬ 
thing beneutit His regard; and if He has provided for 
the wants of even Ute living atom which escapes the 
microscope, it is our duty to iielieve that He has 
neglected nothing which could concern our own, in¬ 
finitely more numerous and complicated as they are, 
even to the pnaiuctiun of a samlstone for building, a 
limestone fur cement, and a slate for roofing. 

Is it that associations like these are deemed impro¬ 
per ? Let the student nf creation accustom himself to 
think otherwise, elst^ will he fail to discover that the 
hand of God is in all his works, and learn to neglect 
Him. Ur is it that such utieiilioiis are deemed mean, 
because our own pride, or negligence, or selfishness, 
prevents us fniin following tliose examples of benefi- 
ceime which He gives iisr His ways, indeed, are not 
as our ways; hut wer»* we to endeavour to make our 
conduct mure like his, if only iu this, human nattu'e 
and human life would present far other aspects than 
they now do. Instead of charging with fanaticism or 
fully, what may appear vulgar or fanciful attempts to 
illustrate his gmaliiess, let us ratJier iabour to do as 
He has done, and equally careless of tlie ingratitude 
with which it is received, to perseveee in beneficence. 
Little, indeed, it is Uiat we can eflect, but it were 
well tiust we even desired to do for each other what He 
has done from the beginning, and is continually doing 
fur us, ever thouglilless and ever ungrateful. 

Are there superduities, sources of pure pleasure, 
luxuries, provided fur us in tliese fippointmeiiis, as in 
ail else ? The latter term possesses a vulgar ass<x:i- 
atioii with what is vicious or forbidden, as cm even the 
former in minds tinged with asceticism. But he who 
would separate pleasures from uses, would require to 
think mure deeply than is usual on such subjects; 
he who coudemiis luxury has never thought at 
and tie, the ascetic, forgets that jfhe beneficence of 
God has not lieen limitecT to the mere supply of need¬ 
ful u^ts. It is not from him, at least, that reason or 
religion wiil'take the character of the universal Father. 

In granite, we find a stone so well calculated for 
durability, so beautiful and various, and so submissive 
to tools, tliM it has been selected from the earliest 
periods of civiltaotion, as the material for ttiose works 
which record the power and knowledge of nations. 
Often, too, Uielr architecture is ttie only portion of 
Uieir history which has descended to us: and if it is 
important for us to know under what forms man has 
preceded us, wtiat he lias thought, known, and done, 
what has been his political condition, what his astrono¬ 
mical knowledge, what bis mechanical atovinmnn n 
whift his progress in the arts of taste, so Intimately 
coniiet^ed with his nneral mental cuitivatton, it is 
here' that we must often seek this infomnoion, while 
thus, also, we often attain to know what his seligion 
Itas been, under the strange forois which Uwt has 


assumed. Ckn we then believe tiiat even the luxury 
of architecture is unimportant in tlie eye of tlie Deity? 

And if thoughtlessness should condemn the immense, 
and apparently useless labours of aiwient £if!7PL soars 
they easily coiideinned, under Uie .use of the ever- 
acceptable term tyranny, the ever-ready word of him 
who abuses all the t>ower which he can command. 
Yet he who would eat must labour: it is the uiivaryina 
law, not of God alone, but of human society,—the Imna 
by which it is held together. The soil of Egypt was 
the possession of its singular goveniment, and the 
labour of the people was the only hiamier in which 
tliey could demand or acquire a share of Uui produce: 
it was the only nuHie in which they ought to have 
posset’d tlieir {ux'tioiis. There is reason u> believe 
tiiat the soil had appropriated all Uie labour applicable 
to it; and coiimiercial industry, ns it tlieii was, had 
proliubly done tlie same. .-Vii artificial invention to 
occupy labour, liecame, therefore, imperiously neces¬ 
sary ; and through this was Egypt peopled, to an 
extent which seems to have been very great. The 
hearing of this fact on other cases, wlmre, under a 
geiierm law pervading nil creation, conditions of labour 
liave been attached to possession, must lie obvious: 
and though tyranny haii ix-eii the immediate caiue, 
even thus does the Deity often direct Uie wickedness 
of man to his own good eiMls. 

Sandstone demands no particular remarks. But had 
the fissility of slate not been known, it would scarcely 
have been credited, especially by Uiose who know 
that it does not occur in cuiis«*queiice of its stratified 
disposition. Tiiat rock was once a solid muss of clay, 
deposited horizontally, in slow succession, and after¬ 
wards indurated. Iirsliouid have separated into leaves, 
as the shales do, in the same direction in whicii it was 
deposited, if it was to split at all; and Uiere is, there¬ 
fore, no contingency in tlie present very different re¬ 
sult. The law is a peculiar one; wheUier intended 
for the useful end otners may judge: it is not, how¬ 
ever, the exception which it has been railed. la;t ii» 
one ever perfilex or suppose the truUi, above all, in 
quesUoiis of the present nature. The same law acts in 
other rocks, but nowhere to the penducUon of so perfect- 
an effect. 

'The contrivances in the preparations for limestone 
are much more remarkable than even In Uie case of 
coal; and they are acting daily under our eyes, both, 
for present and futun^ purposes. And if animal life 
here contributes in more than one mode, thus are; 
ultimately, beneficent ends attained, Uirougb mcana 
involving a primary mass of lieneficence wtuuli defies 
all power of estimate, in the granting of happiness 
with life to uneountaUe myriads of beings, ttirougft 
ages whidi we vainly attempt to conjecture. If it t» 
now superfluous to speak of Uie uses of this rock in 
architecture, 1 may at least note that they depend on a 
combination of chemical arrangements which we had 
no right to expect, and have not long discovered. 

It has been among the designs of Ute Creator, to 
cwffer on clay the property ol being converted into 
stone by the aid of heat: while, under a variety of 
appointaients in the constitution of these earltis, we 
possess all the uses derived from bricks upwards to 
porcelain. If these varieties are such that we could 
not have expected them, from Uie exceeding simplicity 
of the composition, so is it remarkable ffiat we must 
depend on nature tor the greater number of them, 
though possessed of the ingredients, and of the meaua 
of analyzing these natural compounds. Every one 
knows howdiScuIt itliss proved to rival the porc^iua 
of (/hina; and that Uie ancient pottery of Greece it 
hitlieno iniinitable- 

bidispensable as Uiis property, and the arts derived 
from it, are to those countries which are deprived of 
stone, which, nevertheless, feom Uiis vetj cause, Uieir 
alluvial nature, wiUi tiieir consequent fertility, have 
been the earliest and most caowdra seats of civUisedt 
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man, so is it in Utoso that tlie sulntaiicas in question 
alwuiid most, as the art of converting tiiem into stone 
seems cw^vat with man himself. BtilVinore remarkable 
maf it be consiilered, tlmt in the most ancient and 
noted of'oil inhabited lands, the clay depositf'd b; its 
IKTent river is convertible into brick by tiie mere |)ower 
of tlie sun, without which peculiar appointment and 
coniniand Nineveh and Babylon would s«'iircely liuvi* 
bt'cn; while these jsfreat cities occupy a space ami a 
time far too iinportnnt in the history of man, to permit 
us to doubt tliat they were urduiiieii,—they, and the 
very means of their iTeclion uml «'XisU-iice. On so 
appureuUy insignifiennt a properly in an iiisi^iiificunl 
earth,—the nduse of the mouiituins,—the pro«Iuce of 
apparent casualty, Ijje deposit Irntn a river breaking' its 
Htfemliigly appointed bounds,—imve been fuumlra the 
grentest ami tlie most povverfiit, as tlie most ancient 
of euipin*s, pnidnciiig all those exilaordinury conse¬ 
quences, which, blit for ibis, would never liuve existed. | 
Can the Itand of the Creator be seen in this? Let Utc 
reader conclude, for liimself. 

On tile variety «if arts, tlie niiiss of iiidustry.'llm pro¬ 
duction of weultli, the iiiicoiinUible uses consequent on 
BO apparently trivial a subslnnce and simple a pniperty, 

I need not dwell. Yet 1 must remark, Unit to tliq 
Ningiilur indestructibility of this artificial slone—a pro¬ 
perly jiossessed by scarcely any nutuml work—we owi-, 
as we. do to arcbilecture, much historical kiiowledgi^ 
that wuubl otherwisti have irreparably perished, lleiu'c 
alone, nearly, is it tliat we can still truce the great 
Babylon, perhaps the remains of that very tower wliosi.t 
history forms .so remarkable an era in that of mankind. 
To this we long owed the only knowledge we bad of a 
perished writUai language, perhaps ot the laugiuige 
used by tlie earliest races of man. To tliis also we 
owe much of what has been rescued for us in the arts 
of (Irt'cce and Etruria ; and tlius bus one of the most 
apparently frail, as fragile, ]iroductioiis of liuinaii art, 
become the most iiiiexpectediy duralile of the records 
of iiatiiiiis. 

. < _ 

'Ebtn(ng''S!ralli. 

AUOUSTINE 

• 

Ai’oi'sriNK, tlic tadebrated Christian writer of the fourth 
century, intended on one occasion to preach in a se¬ 
cluded town at some disUuice, and not knowing the 
way to bis desliiiiilion, cominitteil liimself to the lead¬ 
ing of a guide. Augustine was particularly obnoxious 
to a class of lawless persons who, iiiider a religious pre¬ 
tence, filled the country with rapine and tumult, and 
wliom be bad succeeded, tbruiigli use of bis iiilluencc 
at the imperial e.ourt. in subjecting to puiiisbinent or 
restraint. His intended journey being known, one of 
these ruffians lurked at a ctiiiveiiieiit port of the road, 
wiUi Uie purfMise of springing upon him as he passed and 
putting him tutieath. AugusUiie's guide, how'ever, mis¬ 
took the road, and ignoruiilly led him along a by-patti. 
in a direction away froin (he assassin. Who dues nut see 
ill tliis occurrenee an iiislnnce of the constant mire 
and provideniiul wulclifuliiess which God exercises over 
his people ? 


FLEEING FROM PROVIDENCE. 

A csaTAiM Christian uobl«imu) was residing in London 
when the plague broke out; and, on its assuming u 
menacing appearance, reimlved to remove to his coun¬ 
try seat His coach was at Uie door, his baggage 
packed up, aud all things in readiness for his journey. 
As he walked along the hall to take his departure, he 
overlieard a negro who served him as postilion remark¬ 
ing to a fellow-servant, I suppose, since my lord is 
going away frotn J.a»idou to escape Uie plague, his 
tlwl lives in the country, and not in town.’' The ne¬ 


gro prwliably said this in pure simplicity, or under the 
iiifiuejtce of actual belief in a plurality of gtais; but, 
however unintentionally, he strongly arrested the at¬ 
tention and impressed tile heart ot his master. “ My 
God,” Uionght the nobleman, “ livdl everywhere, and 
can pri>serve me in town as well as in the country. I 
slinli stay where I am. That ignorant negro has 
taught me an important lesson. 1 have been guilty of 
•unbelief and of mistrusting providence, and have fool¬ 
ishly in.agiiied that I could run from the chastiseme.nts 
of (iud.” He immediately countermanded the orders 
for iiib journey ; and he n^mained in London dnringtbe 
prevalmice of the plague, and was eminently useful 
niiiong its victims, and never caught its infection. 

This anecdote must lie construed with resoluteness, 
and yet with caution. There are Cliristiaiis whose 
timidity and extreme self-care in seasons of danger, ore 
a lampoon upon a believer’s confidence, or a virtual or 
downright denial of the doctrine of providence; and 
there ore others whose bold bearing and reckless sclt- 
exposiire. amount either to the fanaticism of presump¬ 
tion, or to the proud sin wbicli Satan vainly but in 
luring colours, set liefore Christ when he placed Kim 
on a pinnacle of the Temple, and liaUe him cast himself 
down, the sin of ‘ tempting God.’ The former class 
should quail beneotb tile lesson of our anecdote; but 
the latter e.lnss must lie warned against viewhig it os a 
sanction of their error. 


HONEY. 

I Iemocbitos, tlie Greek philosopher, who lived tliree 
(U'lituries aud a half before the C/liristian era, was »■- 
mnrkably fond of honey, and, when asked how a roan 
might enjoy good health, was used to reply, “ By mois¬ 
tening his outside with olive oil. and his inside with 
honey." He lived to an ohi age, oiui, having become 
unfit for exertion or for nny effort at usefulness or en¬ 
joy meiil. he tired of life and resolved to lethbnself sink 
into the grave. I'o effeirt his purjiose, lie simply be- 
gnii to alisuiiii from the use of honey; and he theiice- 
forlh rapidly declined in strength. tVlieii he hod 
sunk iiiio great /eebleness, and seemed not far from 
dentil, the Tliesujuplioria. a public festival, was about 
u> be i-elelirated ; and this was an oiijeel Imlh of great 
respect on his own part, and of nnieb solicitude on tlmt 
of the fciiinles of bis hoiise-liold. lii order to evince 
bis own esiiiuatioii of the festival, and to let his domes¬ 
tics enjoy it without the iiitrnsion of mourning or 
funeral rites, be conceived a desire that he might Jive 
till its observances had closed; and, in order to pro¬ 
long his existence for the requisite number of days, he 
ordered a pot of honey to be set near him, and used it 
in sufficient quantity to put a temporary arrest on the 
progress of dissolution. 

Not a few facts in the medical and philosophical his¬ 
tory of tlie ancients and of eastern untious, concur with 
tills unecilutg of Hl^mocrilus, in showing Uie high esti¬ 
mate which, in fonner ages, was put upon the medi¬ 
cinal and nutritious properties of brniey. * These pro¬ 
perties, greatly more than the agreeable taste and 
davour ot Uie cundiiiient, are clearly what the psalmist 
alludes to in descanting on the virtues of Uie divine 
Mrord : ‘ The law of Uie Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul; Uie tesUmony of Uie Lord is sure, mal^itv wise 
the simple; tlie statutes of Uie Lord are right, rejoicing 
Uie heart; the cnmmandnient of Uie Lora is pure, en¬ 
lightening Uie eyes; more to be desired are Uiey than 
gold, yea, Uian much &ie gold; sweeter also Uian 
honey, and Uie faoiiey-comb.’ The truths of Uie ever¬ 
lasting gospel are Um medicine and the food of the uu- 
niortai soul. Just in the proportion in which a man 
drinks * the siucere milk,* or * eats the atrong meat,’ of 
Uie word of God, his soul grows, prospers, and is in 
health. * Unless,* said Christ * ye eat my flesh and 
drink my blood, ye have no life hi you j my words ,— 
they are spirit aud they are life.’ 
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THE LIVING AND ENDORING WORD: 

ft J&rnnos, 

Bv THE Bev. Jamkr Stahk, D.D., 

Minister of the United {Secession Church, /.oanhead hj/ 
JJeunjf. 

I Peteh i. 24. —“ For »U flesh is as grass, anil SlI 

the glory of man as the flower of grass. The gtnss 
vtitj;>«rcth. ami the flower thereof fuileth away ; hut the 
word of the Lord endiircth for ever. And this is the 
word whicli by the gospel is preached unu> you.’’ 

Thi' apostlo. had just exhortetl Christiau.s to 
love one another with pure hearts lervently; 
and he had enforced the exhortation from the 
blessed fact, that they had been ‘ born again, 
not of corruptible seed but ttf incorruptible,’ or, 
as the evangelist John expresses it, ‘ not of 
blood, nor of the will of the llesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of (iotl.’ They were, there¬ 
fore, not only children of the same family, but 
aiiimti^ed by the same spirit and hopes. The 
instrument of this new birth was ‘ the word of 
Ciod,’ which the apostle says, ‘ iiveth and al)id- 
eth for ever.’ And if liy its precious truths, a.s 
an incorruptible seed sown in the heart, they 
were regenerated, and if these truths shall exist 
for ever in all their power, improving and per¬ 
fecting their nature, assimilating them to Him 
who is the author and the great subject of the 
word, and from whom it derives all its efficacy, 
and thus assimilating them to one another, and 
forming thetn for a holy fellowship ; ought they 
not, will they not, love om; another with a pure 
heart fervently ? This living and abiding word 
is the only enduring bund of union. Jt knits 
and keeps together, in blessed concord, the 
minds which it fills with its celestial light,—the 
hearts which it melts and purifies by the divine 
love whicii it diffuses upon them. 

The apostle had another object in view in 
introducing this character of the word of God, 

‘ that it Iiveth and abideth for ever,’—which is, 
to enhance it in the estimation of the children 
of God, and to excite them to the continual use 
of it by faith, as the means of their growth, 
stability, and comfort, amidst the troubles and 
vicissitudes of the present state. Wlicrefore,’ 
he concludes, * laying aside all malice, and ail 
guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil 
speakings, as new-born babes, desire the sin¬ 
cere milk of the word, that ye may grow there¬ 
by.’ Conducive, then, to both thefce important 
objects, is the striking and instructive contrast 
which he states in the text,—the word of God 
Iiveth and abideth for ever. ‘ For all flesh is 
as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower 
of grass. The grass withcrelh and thf flower 
Uiercof fuHetb aw’ay ; but the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever. And this is the word which 
by the gospel is preaflhc!<l unto you.’ 

What is man unenlightened and unrenewed 
by this word .of the Lord,~uaaaimatgd by the 


life which it inspires,—possessing no other 
principles and hopes than those which he in¬ 
herits from the first man, in whom sin extin¬ 
guished the divine life ? He is a frail, worth¬ 
less, dying creature, wlioso days are like the 
grass. And what are all his hopes, and con- 
tidences, and sources of satisfaction,—the ob¬ 
jects of his pursuits, aiul di'light, uud glorying,— 
his W'ealth, ami honours, and fame, and friends, 
aud power, and learning, and mural virtue, and 
religious knowledge and privileges, here called 
‘ ijie glory of man,’ if he is unborn of this living 
w'ord They arc as a flower of the fielil whicti 
the wind passing over ilestroys,—subject to a 
tliou.sand accidents W'hich he cun neither foresee 
nor prevent,—yield him no support nor solace 
in death, and IciM’e him unprovided for the eter¬ 
nity which follow.s. But the word of the Lord, 
even that word which iiy the gospel is preached 
untt> you, endureth for ever. Not only shall 
the counsel of God, revealed in it aud to be ac- 
contplLshed Ity its instrumentaiity, ii(»t be frus¬ 
trated by all the proud glory of man,—not only 
shall it exist pure and uneorrupted through all 
ages, and, surviving every oppositig system, 
be acknowledged by their stoutest defenders 
to be the very trutli of God, and the only 
means of happiness,—but the blessed effects 
which it ])roduces in the state and character 
of all whom it makes the sons of God, shall 
abide amidst the most unexpected and afflictive 
mutations of the presen^ state, and through 
eternity it will exalt, adorn, and bless them; 
for it is the word of the living and Almighty 
One. 

Tile text is a (|uotalion from the 4Uth chapter 
of Isaiali«s prophecy, with an expository note 
added by the upbstle. The verses which pre¬ 
cede the passage quoted, announce the intro¬ 
duction ut JNIessiah’s reign by tiie ministry of 
the Baptist, and the subsequent diffusion of the 
blessings of bis reign, till the ends of the eartii 
see the salvation of God. The introduction of 
this new and better state of things, which the 
apostie denominates * a kingdom which cannot 
be moved,’ the Jews would mightily oppose. 
The splendid ritual of Moses, w hich was hut a 
shadow of’ good tilings to come, they would 
tenaciously retain, boasting of tiieir descent 
from Abraham, and trusting in their external 
honours and advantages, as tlie chosen ]>eople 
of God, and in llieir zeal for ceremonial ob¬ 
servances, as securing to them the favour of 
God and eternal life. Anticipating the uube- 
lieving and worldly .spirit which the Jews would 
display, so ojiposite to the spiritual nature of 
the salvation and kingdom of Messiah, and to 
the great ends of Ids mauifestatiuu, the prophet 
was commissioned to proclaim for their instruc¬ 
tion and warning, and for the comfort and esta¬ 
blishment of Messiah’s followers: * All iiesb is 
grass, and all the goodJioess thereof is us the 
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flower of the .field. The grafts withereth, tlie 
flower fadeth, because the Spirit of the Lord 
bloweth upon it. Surely the people is grass. 
The grara withereth, the flowei;^deth ; but the 
word of our God shall stand for ever.* The 
Jewish economy, Jewish confidences, Jewish 
opposition to the gospel, the Jewish people 
themselves, as thus exalting themselves against 
God, shall all wither and perish ; but the word 
of the l.a)rd shall endure and prosper. His 
counM‘l shall stand. His designs shall all be 
accuin|>lished. His word shall be mighty 
through himself to uccuin))Iish all his pleasure. 

Such seems to be the a])propriate and direct 
reference of the prophecy. Uut the apostle ex¬ 
tends the application of it beyond the Jews and 
the subjects of Jewish boasting, to the Gen¬ 
tiles, to mankind as unreclaimed and unrenewed 
by the Divine word, and to ail that they pur¬ 
sue and delight in, and valde tluimse.lves upon. 
*A1I flesh is grass,'says the apostle, ‘and all 
the glory of man,’ not of this people, ‘ is aa the 
flower of the field.’ And this extension is ob¬ 
viously just; for if Jewish honours, advantages, 
and observances, opposed to the Divine word, 
and substituted in room of the everlasting 
rightcuustiess and privileges which it exhibits 
and communicates, were of no avail, and the 
hopes which were founded on them perished, 
can the flesh in any other form of it be more 
eificacious and enduring ? 

Among the various subjects of thought which 
the text suggests, I shall confine your attention 
at present to the following inquiry:—On what 
grounds does the apostle proceed in assigning 
to the gospel exclusively', this high character, 
that it endureth for ever, so that man, even in 
his best state, if a stranger to its power, is 
worthless and perishing ? 

1. The righteousness which the gospel re¬ 
veals for justifying the ungodly is everlasting. 
Mankind are guilty before God; and what bless¬ 
ing is so necessary and important as justifi¬ 
cation ? To be justified, is to be declared 
righteous by the Judge,of all, for it is God who 
justifieth. If he declare a guilty man to be 
just, the declaration must proceed on that man’s 
possessing righteousness, which, while he admits 
the justice of the claims of the law against him 
as a transgressor, satisfies tliese cleums. Would 
God declare a fact in pronouncing a sinner to be 
just, who in no sense possesses a righteousness, 
which, in the estimation of the Judge, corres¬ 
ponds to the requirements of his law ? On the 
importance of the blessing of acceptance 1 need 
not dwell. Till our iniquity is pardoned we 
remain under curse, and can receive no other 
5]>iritual benefit. 

Now the word of the truth of the gospel re¬ 
veals a righteousness, his acceptance of which, 
as an adequate atonement for sin, God hath 
testified by the most satisfaetury evidence ; and 


he often and solemnly assures us, that in believing 
bis word concerning that righteousness we shall 
receive the full benefit of it in a free justifica¬ 
tion. Without considering at present the in¬ 
trinsic character of this righteousness, or inquir¬ 
ing after its author, let us attend to it simply as 
n provision which it has pleased God, in his 
wisdom and grace, to make for justifying the 
ungodly, and which alone bears the impre.ss of 
his authority. He has not only not sanctioned 
any other mode of acceptance, but has pro¬ 
hibited every other. He has solemnly declared 
that by tlie deeds of the law no flesh living can 
be justified,—that a man is justified by faith in 
Jesus Christ without works of law,—that ite 
who bclieveth on the Son hath everlasting life, 
but he that believet.h not the Son shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God abideth on him. 
And as he is immutable, so it is impossible that 
any other mode of justification can ever be in¬ 
stituted by him. Various are the methods which 
he has employed in revealing and cxliibfting to 
men justifying truth. It has been presented in 
various degrees of light and evidence, but itself 
has suffered no change. Ou this all-intei'esting 
subject the word of the Lord has hitherto stood 
fast. Abel and Euocli, Noah and Abraham 
and David, tiic scriptures assure us, were justi¬ 
fied by the faith of the promise without works,—- 
justified on the same ground and in the same 
way as Christians have been and still are. 

Now, what is man unjustified before God ? 
Let him be as exalted in rank, as opulent, of as 
informed and cultivated an intellect, of as amia¬ 
ble tempers as you please, he is under the 
curse of the Almighty; all his acquisitions and 
enjoyments, ius very life is forfeited. He owes 
tlieir continuance to the divine forbearance. 
He is like a prisoner under sentence of deatli,— 
only, because the day of his execution is not 
intimated to him, he deludes himself with the 
iiope that that day may never arrive, or that he 
will by seme means or other efi'ect his escape. 
In how low and wretched a state is this man in 
all his glory ? Wiiat believer in Jesus does not 
from his heart pity him? Tlie word of the 
gospel is pre|ched to him, which is the word of 
righteousness, and discloses to him a way of 
deliverance; but he hopes to secure this great 
object^ by some other course. But what other 
has God sanctioned ? He is no respecter of per¬ 
sons. The rich and the poor, the great and the 
mean, the learned ipid the illiterate, the free- • 
man and the slave, the Greek and the Barbarian, 
tbe Jew and the Gentile,—«U are ou a level 
before him. Of what avail are rank, power, 
wealth, learning,, and even church privileges,' of 
which so many boast, for acceptance with God ? 
Do they enter into the terms of acceptance which 
he has revealed ? Has He anywhere said that 
the opulent sinner will find an easier or a short¬ 
er way pr access to bis favour than the poor. 
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or that tys justifying sentence will proceed in 
some degree on the external condition or the 
mental talents of those who come before him, 
and who, according to the estimate of his Just 
and impartial law, are in the same condemna* 
tion ? But, you may ask, will costly gifts and sa* 
orifices, deeds of self-denial, austerities and-nior- 
tifications, works of charity and mercy, peni¬ 
tence for tlie past and obedience for the future, 
prove as unavailing? Doubtless, these, in so 
tar as required by God, are good in them¬ 
selves, and, if the fruit of faith workitig by love, 
are. well-pleasing in God's sight through Jesus 
Christ. But where has CJod enjoined them as 
tl»e terms of acceptance ? Where has he re¬ 
quired them us the righteousness which is to 
justify the ungodly? Has he not most ex- 
[)ressly set them a8l«le for ever in this sense ? 
We have already heard the inminutable de¬ 
claration of his will to this purpose. What 
then is the glory of the self-justieiary ? It is 
fading*hnd transient as the flowers of the field. 
Indeed the Scripture denominates it in all its 
varieties,yiJes//,—a frail, vile, contemptible thing. 
Such is the estimate which Go<l forms of all 
ereature-confid«‘iiccs. They who trust in them 
and boast of tliern make Jlesh their arm. And 
what presumption and impiety in sinful, mortal 
man, tlic child of the dust, a'worta of earth, to 
hold up any of these things, or ail of them put 
together, if that were in his power, as his righ¬ 
teousness, in direct opposition to the declared 
will of liis Creator and Lord ? Is the God who 
made him to be dictated to by him ? Is the 
all-wise and Almighty King to annul his word 
and abrogate his own recorded appointment to 
please a conceited and proud rebel ? No. That 
word, fixing tlic mode of acceptance, endureth 
lor ever, while the glory which man opposes to 
it shall wither and evanish, and leave its wor¬ 
shippers covered with confusion. 

The certainty and the perfect reasonableness 
of this result must impress us more deeply, if 
we consider the character of the righteousness 
which the word of the Lord reveals and esta¬ 
blishes. It is absolutely perfect, for it includes 
obedience to both the precept and.the penalty 
of the law of God; it is divinely excellent, 
for it was performed by the Son of God, w’ho 
condescended to assume otir frail nature thjit be 
might perform it; it is the most wonderful 
and glorious production of divine wisdom and 
love; it hath magnified the law and made it 
honourable; it hath time propitiated God and 
abolished death. In justifying tiie ungodly on 
the footing of thia righteousness, he is manifest¬ 
ed to be at once the juat God and the Saviour; 
and the sinner, believing the divine testimony 
concerning it, rests for accept^ce on » basis 
honourable, inuuovable, and everlasting, as the 

exeelleuee and eternity of its divine Author,__ 

as the word and oath of the eternal l^atber. 


In every view of it, it is ihe righteousness of 
God. And. it is to this righteousness, to this 
mode of acceptance, that Uie guilty child of 
Adam opposes his glory, and he would have 
the God of heaven to treat with neglect, to 
throw aside with contempt, the righteousness of 
the Son of his love, and to receive, in lieu of it, 
the honour .which be thinks ho cunfers on God 
by his selfish prayers and penitence, and his 
heartless obedience, niiglxily enhanced, pcrhajis, 
in his estimation, by his consequence, from 
whatever cause, among his fellow-worms. What 
daring arrogance I ‘Judgment,* saith God, * will 
I lay to the line, and righteousness to tivc 
plummet; and the hail shall sweep away tlic 
refuge of lies, and the waters shall ovcrfiuw the 
hiding-place; and your covenant with death 
shall be disannulled, and your agreement with 
hell shall not shind. When the overflowing 
scourge shall pass' through, then shall ye be 
trodden down by it.' But the righteousness 
which is of faith shields from all curse, securt's 
the divine favour and protection, gives peace 
to the conscience, unstings the troubles of life, 
and death which terminates them, and animates 
willi the hope of a blessed immortality. , Con¬ 
fiding in the word of the gospel concerning this 
righteousness, we shall not make haste in tlie 
evil day, nor be greatly dismayed when heart 
and fiesh iuil; for, * thus saith the Lord, Lift 
up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon 
the earth beneath, for the heavens shall vanisli 
away like smoke, and the earth wax old like a 
garment, and they that dwell therein shall die 
in like manner; but my salvation shall be for 
ever, and my righteousness shall nut be abolish¬ 
ed.' It were well, then, il^ like Paul, we lived 
renouncing all confidence in the flesh, and 
‘ counting all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, that we 
may win him and be found in him, not hav¬ 
ing our own righteousness, which is of tlie 
law, but the righteousness which is of GikI by 
faith.’ 

2. The vital principle which the word of 
God inspires, is imperishable. The only liie 
which we derive from Adam is feeble, terres¬ 
trial, mor^. Its activities, aims, and enjoy¬ 
ments correspond to its nature and origin. 
They all centre in things worldly and perishing. 
Indeed, the life which they have by him, even 
in its best state, scarcely deserves the name, 
for it is transient, insecure, unsatisfying, im- 
bittered with many disappointments and trou¬ 
bles. Its pleasures are a dream, its glory a 
foding flower. It is spent in fear and care 
and fruitless toil, in the eager pursuit of suc¬ 
cessive vanities, which are scarcely attained 
when they are neglected or loathed, and the 
desire fixed on something else, which hope and 
fancy adorn with every charm while it is yet 
seen at a dattaBCC, bat when reached, leaves 
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tlip heart as uiiHatisfied as e\'or. It is a con- 
stiuit journey to (ieatli,—for what is our life? 
* It is even a vapour, which appeareth for a 
little, and then vanishoth away. Man that is 
born of a woman is of few days and full of 
trouble. He cometh iorth as a flower, and is 
cut down ; he fleeth also as a shadou, and eon- 
tiiiueth not.’ He is iherefon! denominated 
‘flesh,’ and ‘a windtliatpassetli away and eonietl: 
not afiain.’ An immortal sjjirit, indeed, exists 
within him, eriduw«fd with indefinite capacities 
of action and enjoyment. Hut, a stranger to 
the (]uiekeniiig p(»wer of that «ord which lives 
and abides for ever, he is dead in trcispasses 
and sins, he rises not to God, he covets not 
his favour and fellowship, he is alienated from 
the divine life, he debases himself by minding 
earthly things, or if he thinks of higher objects, 
he only speculates about them, and converts 
tliem into food fur nourishing his vanity and 
pride. In the language of the apostle, he is 
‘ earnnlly-ininded;’ and to be ‘carnally-minded 
is death.' And what is the glory of a life spent 
without God, gifted though the man may have 
been with genius of the first order, enriched 
by study and observation, and though he may 
have instructed and delighted and a.stonished 
inultitud(>s by his productions ? Can it be a 
glory spiritual, permanent, satisfying, while that 
man knew not the (ioil of glory, nor relished 
the mystery of goiiliness, nor sought the honour 
which cuiueth from the eternal Fountain of 
honour, nor delighted in Him, nor consecrated 
his precious gifts to the glory of their divine 
Author? Has his spleiniid intellectual career, 
now that ho is about to leave this world, and to 
pass into the world of s])ii'its, prepared and 
<|ualiriud him for uniting with the spirits of the 
Just, and the innumerable company of angels, 
in contemplating, and delighting in, and ador¬ 
ing witli the deepest humility, reverence, and 
gratitude, the excellence and work of the Divine 
Redeemer, and the character of .Tehoyuh mani¬ 
fested in the Ilcdecmer’s cross, and in saving 
men by that cross ? Ah, no I these arc sub¬ 
jects which he never relished, in which he saw 
iiotliing supremely attractive, to w'hieh his 
mighty efi'orts had no subservienuy.^ Has tins 
man been any thing else all along than a natu¬ 
ral man, who received not the things of God, 
for they were foolishness to him ? Has not he, 
too, the moment you bring God and Christ and 
eternity into view, been living only in a vain 
show ? And what is all his glory but the glory 
of the flesh, corruptible and perishing ? But 
the life which the Divine word inspires, and 
which animates all who are born of God, as it 
is of another and unspeakably more excellent 
uature, so it is enduring. ‘ I am crucified with 
Christ,’ said the a{>ostIe Paul, * nevertheless, I 
live; yet not I, ‘but Christ livcth in me : and 
iho yfc which I now live in the flesh, 1 live bv 


the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
gave himself for me.’ 

The gospel is ‘ the ministration of life.* The 
Lord Jesus conveys by it the influences of his 
quickening Spirit into the soul that was alien¬ 
ated from God and absorbed in earth, and pro¬ 
duces in it the new creature, even faith working 
bj' love. The trutli which the word testifie.s 
concerning Christ, who is the image of the in¬ 
visible God, and in whom all fulness dwells, 
being thus known and believed, becomes the 
principle of a new life, the activities of which 
appear in tin: out-goings of the soul towards 
him in trust, hope. love, gratitude, submission. 
By the illuminations of his w'ord, Ciirist lives 
in that soul, and exerts a mighty power over 
ail its faculties,—n power which inspires it with 
his own views, Sjiirit, and aims. The glorious 
objects wliieli the word of Ciod reveals, the 
realities of the spiritual world, the Saviour 
made of (rod to him wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption, dwelling in his 
heart by faith, irresistibly attract to them the 
desir«;s and afiections which had been devoted 
to the world, and expose the vanity, and 
emptiness, ami sordidriess of a life, whose [irin- 
cipal nourishment, aims, and enjoyments are all 
w'orldly, ami fill him with sliaine and sorrow, 
Ix'can.sc In* had so long' forsaken the Fountain 
of living waters, and W’earied ami wasted his 
immortal spirit in hewing out broken eisterris. 
Men become Christians, then, by a inysterions, 
but real and spiritual, union with Christ, by the 
word of the froth of the gospel. ‘ I am the 
vine; yi' are the branches: he that abideth in 
me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit; lor without me ye can do nothing. If 
ye abide in me, and my words abide in j'ou, 
ye shall ask what ye will, ami it sliall be done 
unto 5 'ou.’ 

How excellent is this life which is derived 
from Jesus Christ whom God hath made a 
quickening spirit 1 It is the very image of the 
divine life. It consists in a blessed fellowship 
with Christ. Actuated by the vital principles 
which his words create—for his words are spirit 
ami life—the mind connects all things with 
Christ and with God, converts them into means 
of instruction, into motives to lore and obedi¬ 
ence, into materials for praise. It regards its 
most common mercies as the fruits of divine 
bounty, the expressions of the divine goodness 
and care. It submits to privntious and af¬ 
flictions, and endures them as the salutary 
discipline of a wise father; and the most ordi¬ 
nary occurrences it contemplates as the dispen¬ 
sations of Him who makes ‘ all things work 
together for good to them that love him.' The 
relations, then, and pleasures, and pains, and 
intercourse, and pursuits, and occurrences which 
are peculiar to the present transient state, and 
which are so insignifleaut id thcmselvjes, because 
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the state to which they belong is so fluctuating 
and evanescent, rise into 'dignity and import¬ 
ance, from the influence which the divine word 
exerts on the mind in whicii it lives, and be¬ 
come the means at once of present fellowship 
with God, and of training up an immortal spirit 
for a lioly and bb'ssetl eternity. 

Now this vital principle, so excellent in it¬ 
self, is imperishable. In the present state, in¬ 
deed, its power is small, its activities are feeble 
and irregular, and, of course, its influence is 
very limited. But.let us recollect, that it is 
only very lately since it came into being, and 
that it t'xists in the midst of much which is 
most hostile to it, and which eonlinually op¬ 
poses its growth. It exists amidst darkness 
and death, in a tainted atmosphere, and is sur¬ 
rounded with foes visible and invisible; so that 
it may well excite our wonder, not that it is so 
feeble, but that it exists at all. And it shall 
exist, and, notwithstanding of the bleakness of 
the soil in which it is planted, and the noxious 
exhalations whieh rise around it, and the storms 
wliich assail it, shall wax stronger and stronger ; 
for the seed is tlie word of the Lord which 
liveth and abideth lor ever. How consoling is 
the thought to one who is born of God,—who 
humbly hopes that the gospel has proved the 
ministration of life to him, that that life cannot 
die, not from anj' vitality inherent in itself, but 
because it subsists in him who is the everlasting 
Fountain of life, and is continually fed by him. 
He is the life of all who are born of God ; he 
livc's in them, and because he lives they shall 
live also. Their life is hid with Christ in God, 
Tliey are kejit by the mighty power of God 
through faith unto salvation. The instability 
which characterises all human things, the dis¬ 
ease, disapi)ointoients, and bereavements which 
they themselves often suffer, strengthen their 
spiritual life, by turning their minds with deeper 
interest to the everlasting realities of the divine 
word, and by exciting them to acquire a more 
vigorous faith of their truth and supreme im¬ 
portance, and a more lively experience of their 
power to purify, establish, and.comfort their 
hearts. And when death at last lays them low, 
and extinguishes the lamp of natural life, the 
vital principle, inspired by the gospel, not only 
sustains no injury, but receives a mighty aews- 
sion of strength. Then it reaches maturity, anti 
exclusively pervades and actuates the whole 
soul. ‘ The body is dead through sin, but the 
spirit is life through righteousness.’ ‘ When he, 
who is their life shall appear, then shall they also 
appear with him in glory.’ 

3. The honour to which the gospel raises 
believers, and the beauties with which it adorns 
them, are unfading. It dignifies them with 
intimate uud endearing relations to Christ, in¬ 
troduces them into God's favour, exalts them to 
be his SODS, gives them access with confidence 


to his gracious presence, and a claim on his 
protection and care, makes them kings and 
priests •onto God, associates them with those 
wliom he accounts the excellent ones of the 
earth, and assures them tliat tlu*y are the charge 
of the hosts on high. These are honours of 
the most exalte*d order, which raise their pos¬ 
sessor infinitely above’ the unbeliever, whatever 
may be. his rank or his fame. And tlie>y arc not 
only enduring, but cver-increa.sing honours; 
at least their transcendent excellence and glory 
shine with increasing bistre, and the longer and 
the more fully they are enjoy»*d, they are tin; 
more highly valued, and their jMiwcr to ennoble 
and to bless is more abundantly experienced, 
and more humbly and gratefullj' acknowledged. 
They are enduring, for the loving-kindness ot 
God, which is the sum of them all, is immutabh- 
and everlasting, and the charter which conveys 
them is irrevocable, for it is confirmed by the 
blood of f^lirist and the oath of God. * As 1 
have sworn,’ saitli he, ‘ that the wafers of Noah 
shall no more go over the earth, so have 1 
sworn that I will not be wroth with thee, nor 
rebuke tliee. The inouiitaiiis shall depart, and 
the hills be removed, yet ' 1115 ' loving-kindness 
shall not depart, neither shall the covenant of 
iny peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath 
mercy on thee.’ They are the heirs of God, 
—and is nut this an inheritance infinite and 
everlasting !—and joint-heirs with Christ 

That now they are often in iniligencc and 
obscurity, and incur the contempt of the world 
which derides their honours as visionary, fur¬ 
nishes no objection against the reality or tin* 
excellence of these honours, and ought not to 
surprise us. Di.sbelieving that word, which 
alone exhibits the dignity and principles of the 
sons of God, and, of course, being conversant 
only with things seen and temporal, the unre¬ 
newed man knows them not. To him they 
supply no motives, they come not within his 
calculatiuiis. In so far as he forms any idea of 
them, he dislikes them ; they bring him no 
gratification. They throw into the shade, they 
represent as unworthy and degrading every 
object with the acquisition of which all i»is no¬ 
tions of iionour and glory are asSkeiated. ‘ But,' 
said an aged apostle, * now are wo the sons of f iod’, 
— Tiow, though the world knows n.s not amJ 
bates our spirit, and condemns our dignity and 
hopes; for, indeed, it knew not Christ himself, 
—still, ‘ we are the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be ; but we know 
tjiat when he shall appear we shall be like him, 
for we shall see him as he is.’ 

Not less unfading are the beauties with which 
the living word enriches and adorns their cha¬ 
racter. * Father,’ the Divine Intercessor prayed, 
and continues to pray, * sanctify them through 
thy truth, thy word is truth.’ And what is it 
to be sanctified ? It is to be aMimilated to 
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Jt’sus Clirist in knowledge, in love, in purity, 
in blessedness. Speaking the trutli in love, be¬ 
lievers grow up in all things to Christ who is 
the Head, and become the objects of the Divine 
complacency. Now, these beauties of holiness 
never decay. Generally, indeed, they shine 
here most brightly when sickness and disease 
enfeeble and waste the body, or when death has 
cut down and sadly transformed those to whom 
the believer was united by the most tender ties, 
and who HvckI in his kindest affections. With 
what delight docs God look down from his 
throne in the heavens and behold his children, 
amidst events which desolate their hearts and 
fill them with amazement and anguish, strug¬ 
gling to reach resignation to Ids will, and hope 
in his mercy, to lean on the arm wliieh has 
wounded them so deeplj’, and to believe that 
he hath done all things well? Now, for a sea¬ 
son, if need be, they are in lieaviness through 
inatdtuld temptations. But these trials of their 
fidtii, which is much more precious than gold 
which perisheth, ‘ work for them a far more ex¬ 
ceeding, even an eternal weight of glorj', while 
they look not at things which are .seen, but at 
things which are unseen, for the things which 
are setm are temporal, but the tidngs winch are 
unseen arc eternal.’ * Then shall they shine like 
the sun, in the kingdom of their Father.’ 

4. I only add, that every hope which is 
founded on tins word shall be more than ful¬ 
filled. What blessed hopes does it authorise 
and encourage the believer to cheri.sh !—the 
hope that God will never fail him ndr forsake 
him,—that the Divine Spirit shall be his guide 
and comforter,—that his heavenly Advocate 
shall secure to him mercy and grace in every 
time of need,.—that the Lord will perfect that 
whici) eoncerneth him,—will order his whole 
condition in the world, and the time and eir- 
eumstanres of his death in the wi.scst and best 
manner,—will receive his departing spirit,— 
will raise to a blessed immortality the body 
which he leaves behind him, wherever it may 
have l)een left,—and will bring him with Jesus 
when he shuli come to be glorified in his saints 
.and admired in all them that lM3lievethe 
.hope, that wh«n he sliall have relinquished this 
world for ever, and the church below, that cause 
which was so dear to him, and which involved 
the glory of Christ and the salvation of men 
upon earth, and that holy society of the saints 
who are the light of the world and the salt of, 
the earth, shall be preserved and prosper,— 
shall, notwitlistanding the ravages of death and 
the depravity of mankind, and tlie hostility of 
the powers of darkness, receive new accessions 
from age to age, and extend on every side, till 
all the objects of divine distinguisbing love have 
been called and sanctified, and prepared for 
heaven, or brought home to it. O are not 
these glorious hopes, not .only worthy of intel¬ 


lectual and immortal beings, but hopes which 
ennoble and purify and bless them I Can the 
greatest and best portion of worldly good which 
human heart ever ventured to anticipate, bear 
comparison with them for a single moment ? 
And that hope rests on a sure foundation. 
It is built on the living and imperishable word 
of Him who is Eternal and Almighty,—whose 
name is Faithful and True, and sooner shall 
heaven and earth pass than one iota or tittle of 
his word remain unfulfilled. The Divine Head 
of believers who honour the word of God by 
their trust and hope in it, is already in the pos¬ 
session of all that they anticipate, and in the 
possession of it fiir them, and has received all 
power in heav'cn and in earth that he may fulfil 
the desires and the hopes which his word has 
inspired. He even .died his blood that he might 
set this hope before them, and might give them 
liis Spirit to enable them to lay hold on it. 
Tlie disappointment of such hopes, glorious as 
they are in themselves, and utterly unworthy of 
them though the believer be, is impossible. But 
what is so precarious and uncertain as the hope 
which terminates on any worldly good ? Who 
has not sometimes experienced their fondest 
anticipations issuing in bitter disappointment, 
—the enjoyment to which they bad looked for¬ 
ward with earnest desire and delighted hope, 
vanishing from them at the moment they fancied 
its acquisition was near, or imbittered by some 
cross accident which had not entered into tluur 
calculation ! O how many liojies does death 
every day destroy 1 How many schemes and 
purposes does he defeat I How many hearts is 
he continually filling with the anguish of dis¬ 
appointed expectation 1 Anil what is there to 
sustain and console the heart under these sor¬ 
rows p It is this,—that though all Hesh is as 
grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of 
the field, yet the word of the Lord endureth for 
ever. And the comprehensive and satisfying 
good which the hope that is founded on that 
word anticipates, is subject to no uncertainty,— 
is sure,—is enduring as God himself. To this 
the atHicted, the bereaved, the dying believer 
turns, and thence derives abundant consolation. 
O my soul, why easiest tliou down thyself? 
why art thou disquieted within me ? Hope in 
God, for I shall yet praise him who is the health 
of my countenance and my God. * My heart 
and flesh faint and fail, but God is the strength 
of my heart, and my portion for ever.’ ‘ Them 
who sleep in Jesus will God, bring with him.’ 

* He hath made with me an everlasting cove¬ 
nant, ordered in all things and sure ; this is all 
my salvation, and all my desire.’* 

* The peroratiou this Discontse will he given In an- 
other Numher, there not being room for it in the present 
—E». 
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Natural Theohtgtf. —The Uieolof^ of iinttire sheds 
powerful ti|i;ht on Uie beiu^ of a (iod; and, even from 
its unaided demonstrations, we cam reach a ctmsider- 
able degree of probability, boUi for his inurai and 
natural attributes. 13ut when it undertakes the ques¬ 
tion lietweeii (lod and man, this is what it finds to Ixt 
impracticable. It is here where the main helplessness 
of nature lies. It is liaiHed in all its attempts ti> de- 
ciplier the state and the prospects of man viewed in 
the relation of an oifenditig subject to an oiTended 
sovereign. In a word, its chief obscurity, and which 
it is wholly unable to disperse, is that which rests on 
the ho)»e8 and lint destiny of unr species. Tiicre is in 
it enongii of manifestaiiou to awaken the fears of guilt, 
tnit mil enough again to appease them. It emits and 
audibly emits a note of terror; but in vain do we listen 
tor one authentic word of comfort from any of its 
oracles. It is able to see the danger, but nut the 
<lelive«ince. It can excite the forebodings of the 
human spirit, but cannot quell them—knowing just I 
enough to stir the perplexity, but not enuugli to m-X 
tile perplexity at rest. It can state the difficulty, but 
cannot niiriddle the difficulty—having just us much 
knowledge os to enunciate the problem, but nut so 
much as might lend to the solution of tlie problem. 
I'here must uc a measure of light, we du allow ; but, 
like the lurid gleam of a volcano, it is not a light’which 
guides, but wltii;h bewilders and terrifies. It prompts 
the. question, but cannot frame or furnish the reply. 
Natural theology may see as much as may draw forth 
tile anxious interrogation, ‘ What shall 1 do to be 
saved ?* 'I’he answer to this comes from a higher 
theology.— Ur Otu/oim. 

Now to ffive Aflvice.—T\\e most difficult province in 
friendship is the letting a man sec his faults and eiTors, 
which should, if possible, be so contrived, tiial he may 
l>erceive our advice is given him, not so much to please 
ourselves as for his own advantage. The reproaches, 
therefore, of a friend slinuld always be strictly just, and 
not tiKi frequent.— liwii/rtl. 

(Ituius. —They say of poets, that they must lie born 
such ; so inust'matiiematiciuiis, so must great generals, 
ami so must lawyers, and so, indeed, must men of all 
denoiuinaliuiis, or it is not possible that thev slumid ex¬ 
cel ; but with whatever faculti^ we are uurn, and to 
whatever studies our genius may direct us, studies Uicy 
stilt must be. Nature gives a bins to respective pursitils; 
and this strong propensity is what we mean by genius. 
Aliltou did not write his ParadUe Lost, nor Homer his 
JHad, nor Newton his Priucipia, without immense 
labour.— Cowper. 

Diffusion of Knowledge. — The strong barrlen which 
confined the stores of wisdom Itave been thrown down, 
and a Hood overspreads the earth: old establisiiuieiits 
are adapting themselves to the spirit of tite age; new 
establishments are rising ; the inferior scliooFs are in- 
trodiicuig improved systems of instruction, uid good 
liwks are rendering every man's fireside a school. 
From all these causes Uiere is growing up an enlight¬ 
ened public opinion, which quickens and directs the 
process of every airt and science, and tlirough the 
medium of a free press, altliough overlooked by many, 
is now rapidly tiecoming the governing influence in 
the almirs of man.— Dr Am6U. 

JhUf of Parents.—JThe last duty of parents to their 
children is that of giving them an education suitable to 
their sialioa in life; a duty pointed out by reason and 
for the greatest importance of any. For as Poffendorf 
very jnsUy observes, it is not easy to imagine or allow, 
Uiat a muent has conferred any considerable benefit 
on his chtid by bringing him into th« world, if be aiW- 
wards entirely neglects his culture and education, and 
suffien him to grow iqi like a beast, to lead a life use¬ 
less to othera and shameful to himself.— J. Blackitvne. 
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Such was the district; poor, forlorn, and wilii. 

Too long from virtue, and from God exiled. 

There, long at ease, tlic prince of darkness reigned. 
Fur long uiiheedful Christian men remained, 

Nor spent a thought, nor breatlied a transient sigii. 
That tlius might mortaisi'live, and tiius might die. 

I But now their tardy syini>athies awake, 

-And now tliey strive liie iion yoke to break ; 

And now tlieir heralds pass from dour to dour. 

And prt'nch salvation to tiie hapless poor. 

And wliu is iie wlio enters yonder cell. 

Where poverty, di.sease, and sorrow dwell ? 

Ttiere, see iiow courteously ru<ie voices greet, 

And ruder bauds preytare for him a seat. 

He seems no stranger in tliat p<K>r abode. 

Nor be he strange, he tells tlii'iii of their GihI. 

Yet sure he seems uneipial to the task ; 

Such rugged labours mure experience ask. 

Scarce twice ten years have mark’d liislliougbtful face. 
And dares he mingle with that stubliurii race ? 

Yes, he is young in years ; nor was his biiiw 
Once so serene and undisliirbtnl as now. 

Oft has he trembled at the unopen'd dour. 

And indecision made him tremble more ; 

He feared repulsi^ but now no more he fears, 

He feels a confidence beyond Ids years, 

For now lie knows that man, howe’er depraved. 

May be by kindness won, by kindness saved. 

The stubborn heart that nursed its secret bate. 

And oft oppressed, seemed dogged to its fate. 

And scowImI defiance fur each fancied wrung. 

And in despair maintained its purpose strung, 

Yields to tlic magic power of Jieavenly love, 

And new-born syrapnlliies its yearnings move. 

This lias he seen ; and since his toils liegaii. 

He loves and honours mure his fellow-man, 

Spciaks to the lieart with warm confiding zeal, 

And finds the heart to answer his appeal; 

And now each pauper owns him for his friend. 

And all with reverence to his words attend. 

And winning are his wonts ; his accents mild 
Steal gently o’er the heart of sorrow’s child, 

Sraoo^ the rough brow of discontent, and quell 
The bold defiance that begins to swell. 

And kind is bis rebuke.; tlie conscious heart 
Sinit by die kindness feels the keener smart. 

No human wrath is mingled with the word; 

Alone is felt the terror of the Lord. 

He pours instruction o’er the darkened mind. 

Instructs tlie lost a heavenly home to find. 

Stoops to the child, and aids him in his way. 

Prays with the prayeriess, teaches them to pray. 
Though learned in schools, nor there unknown to &me^ 
To toil mid utter ignorance he came. 

Contented ignorance, and finds with pain 
That more than all is needed to explain. 
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And Uiere iio toils ; 'mUl careless health he plies, 
And where n’ercome the exhausted vicUiwliest 
lie bends with pity o’er the wretched bed^^'' 

Where'sore dismayed reclines llte aching head ; 
And though he di^>s not say, “ at his control 
Desiiairand anguish ded the struggling soul,” 

He hopes that sometimes lat#iuui grace been given, 
And earnest prayers fotiiid a response in heuven. 
Though often health restored Is lost to Goil, 

And he timt suffered takes ttie downward road. 

Still has he seen convictions then inspired 
Have tlte whole life svilh holy purpose fired ; 

Nor con he doubt tliat guilty souls, tliough rare, 

Are on a death-bed plucked from dire despair. 

Known Is Ids step to every Jocund Imy, 

Nor does his presence iiitomipt the joy; 

Well pleased they answer when he asks their name. 
And pats their head and leaves them to their game i 
And if he tisk to hear how they can read, 

'The well thumb’d primer is produced with speed, 
And as the well-won smile their fear allays. 

Their happy features brighten at the praise. 

S(X>ii os his step is heard upon tlie stair. 

Each strife is hushed, and nil their smiles prepare*, 
And some are glad, and some a welcome feign. 

And all from business and from toil refrain. 

'The busy housewife leaves the iiiifini.shed meal,— 
The wasted matron stops her tireless wheel; 

And all respectful listen to his w’ord. 

And own the message of his heavenly Lord. 


jnifitdlaneouit. 

Ur Ilf the. Chahleei. —The city of Ur, which was in 
Ur of the Chaldees, and the seat of the nativity of 
Abraham and of the deatlt of Haran, is, to tlie present 
day. denominated by the Syrians Urhoi, by the Arabs 
coriyipteil into 'Urf&li or 'tlrfali. It is at tlie toot of 
the mountains of Osnmne, and at tlie head of the same 
great and fertile plain, which contains the scats of the 
patriarchs of the family of Shem,— Haran and Serii). 
Tradition lias consecrated ’ Urfilh as the birlli-pliice of 
tlie father of Isaac, and the Birket el Ibrahim el Khalil 
Is still supposed to contain the descendants of tlie fish 
loved by tlie Prophet- ’ Urfah is also celebrated as the 
residence of Akuar, ooiuuionly called Agbarus, by 
Herodotus Auymett, who is said to have written a letter 
to our Saviour. Ur was not only ' Ur of the Chaldees,’ 
Gen. xi. 28, Aben Esra in Gen., Bochart, lib. i., 
’huleg, X., and Hugo Grotius in tWn.) but is more 
particmarly described us in the liiiul of the Clialdeaiis 
(Josephus, lib. i.; Antiq. vii.) and by Eusebius as 
•* Ur oppidum regni CImIdiMirum.” that is, of the king¬ 
dom foundcHl by Chesed; the saanc author also says, 
“ In urbe Caiiinrina, wni Urie, qum Griucis dicta 
Chuldumpolis.” Oriental historians conduct the |)atri- 
arch Abraham, in his luigratiun to the land of Canaan, 
from Haran to Beraa, or Beroe, the modern Aleppo; 
and 'Ahmed Ibii Yusuf, and Abu Moliammed Must^ah, 
identify Ur with Kolia, the lauderu ’ Urfah. From tlie 
records of the Holy Writ we miihe.r (Gen. xi. 31) that 
Terah and Abraham, with others of the family, went 
out of Ur to go into the land of ('anaan. and they came 
into Haran, and dwelt there. It is evident, that, had 
tlie Ur of the Chaldeee been identical witli tlie Ur of 
Babylonian Chaidasa, the Oteboe of Ptolemy and 
Pliny, the way of the patriarchs did not lie through 
Haran in Mesopotamia; but even the direction of the 
Journey is preserved hi tlie aroplitude of the sacred 
text, ^ we are expressly informed (Gen. xii. 9), 
tlmt the patriarch 'journeyed, going on still towards 


I the south.’ Ur, in the progress of corruption, liecame 
Urhoi, iloha, ’Orfah or ’Urfah, and, with change of 
masters, Chalda.>opoite, Antiochea, Cttllirluft*, and 
Cdessa. Mr Bnckingliaiii lias wparently iiiistakeii 
what Beiijauiiii of .Tudela says of JUukia, or Rakkaii, 
as iielonging to 'l^flUi. and lieace lie makes Uai-ati 
two day^ journey tivm that city, from which it is in 
reality visible at almost all times,'and a ride of only 
eight hours, or about 20 miles in direct distance.— 
Aintworth'* * Renearchet in A*»)fria, liabj/lonut, an'/ 
Chaldea.’ London : Porker, 1838. 

Tower of JJabeL —Tile idea entertained by the first of 
the natiiMis of men, of preventing tlieir being scattered 
abroiul ti|K>ii tlie face of the eanh (Gen. xi. 4.) by liiiild- 
ing a lofty tower which should reach to tlie high hea¬ 
vens, is applicable, in the must remarkable manner, to 
tlie wide and level plains of Babylonia, where scarcely, 
one oiiject exists different from another to guide the 
stranger in his journey, and which in those days, as 
in tlie present, were a sea of land, and tlie compass un¬ 
known. The effect of these high places, characteristic 
almost everywlien .1 of some Babylonian or Chaldman 
site, remains as striking as ever. 

(^mldoian be.icttns, over the drear sand 

Seen faintly fruia ihick-tuwert'd Uuliylun 

Against the sun-set, 

or rising from the horizon’s verge like giant pillars, de¬ 
ceiving the weai 7 traveller in their distance, and con¬ 
torted ny a lake of liglil (Shrub) into a hundred fantas¬ 
tic forms, yet still faithfully guiding him to one point 
ill his destiualiun. Such is the pile of Aker-Kuf, such 
the memorable Birs, and the still more colossal mouiuis 
of Urchoe, of Teredon, and of Irfik. How limited i.s 
the criticism of man. when he supposes the Heity to 
have reganied with jealousy the.se iniiiotent attempts, 
although so fair in our eyt*s, to rival tlie inuuiitains 
which trie has reared upon the earth’s surface 1 It was 
evidently not the biiiidiiig, but the oliject, which was 
not agreeable in the eyes of the AlmigJity; and hence 
the families of future initions were iitirried, by a new 
dispensation, to their several destiiialiuiis.— Ibid. 

Wo7-ks of Fiction .—Many works of fiction may be 
read with safety, some even with profit} but tlie con¬ 
stant familiarity even with such as are not exception¬ 
able ill themselves, relaxes tlie mind that needs hur- 
deiiiiig, dissolves Uie .heart whicli wants fortifying, 
stirs the imagination which wants quieting, irritates tiic 
passions wtiicli want calming, and, above all, disincliiu's 
and disqualifies fur active virtues and fur spiritual exer- 
ciscs. Though nil these books may not lie wicked, 
yet the habitual indulgence in such reading is a silent 
milling mischief. I'hough there is no act and no 
moment, iii which any open assault on the mind is 
made, yak the constant iiabit performs the work of a 
mental ISophy—it produces all tlie symptoms of de¬ 
cay; and tlie daiig:er is not less for being more gradual, 
Olid therefore lew suqiected —Hannah Mure. 
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(( 'lllltiHUC(L') 

Asu )e( I.ofciizo rall.'i l<ir iiiiijiili’-s 

I'.i !i\\v liiB iKlti iiuj; luilli a M'liil bUBt‘. 

Wlo rail lor li '>s ll'uii is* aliTiuly lliim*? 

Ttioii m l no iioiicc ill llo'olony. 

Wliat i-. a iiiiracly i ’Tm a roproadi, 
an iin|ilH'K Baiiro on inankiinl; 

Atnl nliilo it MiliBlina, it n-liMiriis too. 

To roll! moil soiiso pnal naUiro’.s foiirsu proriniins 
A Drii j : «lion liiaiikinit falls ii-.l('i’(i, 

A inirarlo is .soul as an aliinii, 

'J‘o wake iho wcolil, ami provo Dim o’or iikain. 

My rooont ainuniont, lint not tiioio slrono, 

Siiy, wliirli Iniporls iiioro plonitude of ponor, 
t)f iiaUiro's laws to lix, or lo repoal ■' 

To make u sun, or alop his iniil-oareor ? 

« • » • • 

.\ncl is lairoii/o a ilonnii lor .still ? 

I’riile ill lliy purls provokes thee lo roiitost 
I'liitlis, vvh'ioii, ooiiteslod, pul iliy parts lo slmino. 

Nor sliaiiio llioy more J.oriiiro’s head timn Jioarl; 

A faitliloss heart, how dcsjiiculily .small! 

Too slrai!;lit, auslit itroai, or eeneroiis, lo reoeivi ! 
{■'illcd with an atom! lilled mid fouleil with sell! 

And Si'l/mistaken I se//'LUut lasts an iiour 1 
Insliiiets and passions of the nolilit.! kind, 

Die sullufated Iherc; or they alnne, 

Riui.oii uparl, would wake hiith hope, and open 
'I'o ravish’d lliuuglil, that iiitelltxaual suhere, 

AVhere order, wisdom, g<K.dness, provittoiK'e, 

Tlu ir endless miraeles of love display. 

And promise all the truly great desire. 

The iniiid tliut would he happy, must he great; 

(treat in its wislies, great in its surveys. 

Yocno. 

Is tlie course of iny life I have met with per- 
nons of unquestionable veracity and of the most 
sober judgment, from whom I have reccivetl 
statf-ments of facts of a similar kind to those re¬ 
lated in my last communication. The two or 
three which 1 design to narrate in the present 
article, are cases which I have had the amplest 
means of examining, and in the accuracy of 
wliich your readers may place the most entire 
confidence. I have heard of many similar, and 
even of more striking facts; but not possessing 
the same.degrec of evidence as I do in reference 
to these cases, I abstain from relating them. In 
what follows 1 beg to be understood as speak¬ 
ing from a personal knowledge of all the parties, 

VOL. II. 


niiTit.s. 

Th<! Ill's! case is that of a di.sfant relation of my 
own, now dead, but to vvho.se ('liri.stian chanieler 
1 can bear llie most satisfaelory te.siinionj)'. He 
was a deseeiidaiit of tin- h'reiieli refugees vvlio 
Hed to this countiy after llie revoealion tif llii* 
ediet of Naiitz. A gri'at iiiiiiilier of those per¬ 
sons were silk-weavers, 'i hi'V were settled anil 
cuiitiiuied for several generations in Spiltallield.s, 
in the suburbs of London, vvlicre, tliougli now 
iniiigted with and nearly lost aiming tlie general 
population, they still continue in I he .-nine oc- 
enpation. The .silk-weaving is to the present 
day mostly coniined to that distritit of the iin - 
tropolis. 'I'he jierson of whom 1 speak was a 
yoalli in out; <if these families, of a very irreli¬ 
gious charaeter, about tlie time lliat the ceh;- 
brated George Whitetield was so popular in 
London, and attracted such vast andiences near 
that part of the great city. 'I'lie frieinis of tlie 
youth were not wholly negligent of religion, but 
sonietimcM attended on Mr Whilefiehrs jireaeb- 
ing. 'J'liere was a large family, and uniong 
them .several youths of about the same age, twii 
or three of them uppaenticcs iu the silk-weaving 
business. Several of these lad.s slept in /tut//- 
moc/ai in the upper part of the house, or, in a 
room which, 1 believe, contained the looni.s at 
which they worked through the day. 'I'hese 
huininocks were slung by a coni at each end to 
the ceiling. The lad in qut?stion, whom we call 
John, had arrived at that perioti of life vviien it 
becomes exceedingly difficult for eiflier parents 
or masters to employ much restraint. One Sab¬ 
bath day the family hatl hetm atttnding public 
worship, and had assembled at supper, but John 
was missing. He had not hem keeping holy 
the Sabbath day, but hud remained out till a 
late hour. The rest of the family were either 
about retiring, or had actually retired, to bed, 
when he also made liis way silently, by the as¬ 
sistance of a fellow apprentice, to ids hammock. 
He presently fl-ll asleep and had an alarming 
dream. He imagined that the day of Judg- 
uient was come, and felt himself in damp-r of 
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condemnation. The eonsciouitness of the man¬ 
ner in which he had spent a part of tliat day 
along with wicked companions, had probably 
prepared bis mind for such a dream. After 
great alarm and distress, he conceived that he 
was suspended by some unknown and invisible 
power over the mouth of the dreadful abyss of 
perdition. In that situation he seemed to hang 
for a few moments, and then experienced the 
dreadful sensation of falling into it, with all the 
horrors of a condemning conscience, and ail the 
anticipations of a nevi-r-endiiig tormotit. At 
this crisis of his dream his hammock fell to tlie 
ground with so heavy a crash that the whole 
family were roustid by it, and started from their 
beds in great alarm. The ntaster of the house 
having procured a light came into the room and 
found this lad in a stupefied, half-awaked, and 
terrified state, scarcely conscious of his situa¬ 
tion, and wildly wondering at the scene around. 
After a short time he recovered sufficient com¬ 
posure to give some account of the dream, but 
how he had fallen to the ground at the instant 
when bis dream arrived at the crisis, could nut 
be explained. It appeared on careful examina¬ 
tion that the rope by which his liatninock had 
been suspended was cut at both ends as by a 
knife. It is nut ditficuU to imagine that this 
might have been done by one of his fellow- 
apprentices, but no discovery of this was ever 
nia<ie. Many friemls examined all the circum¬ 
stances on the .spot, and 1 think some ministers 
were called in to witness the evidence that w'us 
preserved of this singular occurrence. No ex¬ 
planation of the fact, as to how the ropes were 
cut, couki ever be elicited. There is little doubt, 
however, that this part of the affair must have 
originated in the cause 1 have before suggested. 
But the singularity of the case consists, first, in 
the fail happening at the crisis of the dream ; 
for the lad stated that it was at the moment 
when he thought himself ^falling into hell, that 
bis hammock gave way and precipitated him to 
the floor, where he lay stunned and affrighted 
when the rest of the family came to ascertain 
what had caused the alarm. This was the am¬ 
ount of ail that could *ever be ascertained re¬ 
specting the foots, but tbc result wa.*! highly 
gratifying. The circumstance produced so deep 
an impression upon the young man's mind, that 
an entire change of life was the consequence. 
He felt as one that had really been a brand 
plucked out of the fire. His attention was soon 
directed to the preaching of MrWhitefield, and 
I have heard him tell that he became one of bis 
constant attendants in Moorfields, and had stood 
by him many a time to protect him from the 
violent assaults of the rabble. The word of the 
gospel from this period took 6rm po.ssessioii of 
his heart. He became a decided and a devoted 
Christian,—one of Mr Wbiteficld's most attach- 
eil and atead^ friends, and op to the day of his' 


death—which did not occur till he had reached 
a good old age—remained a consistent member 
of the large and flourishing congregation at the 
Tabernacle. 

Most persons who heard of this case at the 
time of its occurrence, were disposed to believe 
that there had been some miraculous interposi¬ 
tion to sever tlie cords in an instant; becau.se, 
i they could not conceive, if they had been pre- 
! viously cut, so as just to leave enough to pre¬ 
serve the hammock in its place, how they could 
have held the youth on his first reposing the 
weight of his body iii the hammock; but it may 
be supposed that strength enough was left in 
the cords to sustain the weight; and yet, that 
on a sudden start, os we may well suppose him 
exceedingly restless in his dream, he might so 
agitate the hammock as to cause the nearly 
severed ropes entirely to give way. The coin¬ 
cidence, however, of the fall in the dream witit 
the real fall, especially when both viewed to¬ 
gether, appears to have been the occasion of an 
entire and most happy change, and will strike 
every pious mind as one of those illustrations of 
the co-operation of natural with spiritual cau.ses, 
which prove the finger of God in an impressive 
and striking manner. There is often a mys¬ 
terious working and a singularity of coincidence 
which we do not pretend is preternatural, but 
which shows almost as convincingly as a miracle 
the mighty working whereby He is able to sub¬ 
due alt things unto himself. 

The second case, fur the authenticity and accu¬ 
racy of which I can vouch, is that of an eminent 
minister of the gospel still living. In early life 
he left his parents in the north of Scotland, and 
was sent to London to be under the care of a 
relative, and to be brought up to his business. 
He had been «ome time in his new situation, 
but had evinced no decisive evidence of any 
religious feelings, when he was deeply impressed 
by a remarkable dream. He had been strongly 
attached to bis mother, and had received the 
most affectionate and judicious advice from her 
when dismissed from under her maternal care, to 
be exposed to the snares and dangers of the 
great metropolis. In the dream which had so 
powerful an influence in directing his attention 
to religion, his mother seemed to present her¬ 
self before him, in a peculiarly benign and 
happy aspect, and clothed in a white robe. 
She addressed some few words to her son, but as 
I do not distinctly recollect what these were, I 
shaft not state them, neither are they of any ma¬ 
terial importance to the narrative. On the morn¬ 
ing after the dream, he appeared at breakfast 
in such distress as soon attracted the atten¬ 
tion of his relatives in - whose house he was 
placed. He stated what had passed in his 
dream, and added, be was perfectly certain bis 
mother was dead, and that in a few days he 
should- receive the announcement, which, of 
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course, was waited for by himself and the family 
with the most distressing anxiety. The dis- 
tance between the residence of the son and that 
of his mother was about 500 miles, and several 
days had to elapse before a letter could be ex¬ 
pected. However, at the appointed time it 
arrived, and the seal soon indicated that the 
paiiil'id anticipation was but too true. His 
inoilu r was, indeed, dead, and had expired on 
the very night of his dream. There had been 
no intimation received by him of any previous 
illness by which his imagination might have 
been affected. Her illiu^ss had been short and 
her departure unexpected and sudden. Tlie 
effect of this circumstance on his mind was 
deep) and salutary. It led to an immediate iti- 
nuiry after the one thing needful. The min¬ 
istry of a neighbouring preacher was blessed as 
the means of inipiartiug to his mind those views 
of the gosp>el which c|isclosed to him the joyful 
hop)e of an inheritance incorruptible, undeKled, 
and that fadetli not away. The dream, however, 
was the great means of first awakening his mind 
to the importance of that one subject which had 
hitherto made no lasting impression, and of 
determining the whole of his subsequent course. 
It may be sutHcicnt here to say that he after¬ 
wards became a pireacher of the gospel and the 
instrument of imparting to many the hop>e and 
the joy of that salvation w hich he had himself 
c.\perienced. Surely, without incurring the 
charge of superstition or fanaticism, wc must 
admit that the finger of God was in this. 
Dreams, in general, are vain and trifiing, and 
come through a multitude of business, but this 
does not exclude them from being sometimes 
adopted by God as the nmans of effecting his 
great and gracious pxurposes. This case may 
remind us of Job's words : ‘ In a dream, in a 
vision of the night, when deep sleep) falleth upon 
men, in slumberings upon the bed ; then he 
openeth the ears of men, and sealeth their in¬ 
struction, that he may withdraw man from bis 
purposes and hide pride from man. He keep- 
eth back his soul from the pit.’ 

The third case is one of a similar kind, and 
attended with a similar result. It occurred 
within these few years, and fell immediately 
under my observation. A young woman of 
excellent character had lived several years as 
servant in a highly respectable family, where 
she was much esteemed. Her health failing, 
she was under the necessity .of returning to her 
parents’ house, where she remained for many 
months in a weak and delicate state, but con¬ 
tinued still able to take a little exercise in the 
open air. At tltis period she was altogether a 
stranger to tbq hope of salvation, .tlioagb not 
destitute of respect for religion, nor of concern 
fur her own eternal safety. She had been 
taught to pay some attention to the forms of 
religion, and to treat the Bible with respect. 


During her inUbposition her mind became 
anxious to know something more up>on this 
important subject; for she felt herself utterly 
destitute of that know ledge which might inspire 
confidence anti hup)e in the prospect either of 
continued indisposition or removal from this 
life. She had, however, no one at hand to 
guide and instruct her mind. After remuuiing 
sometime in this state, site dreamed that she 
entered a place of public worship),—saw a 
certain strange minister whose appeuraneu was 
vividly impressed upon her imagination, and 
under whose sermon she seemed to hear trutlis 
w hich imparted light and comfort to her mind. 
But she awoke and found it was oni 5 ' a dream, 
and that it had left no real or substantial joy, 
such as her circumstances seemed to require. 
Yet the impression was so deep that she could 
not shake it oil'. She was then residing in a 
town where there were many churches and 
chapels. She resolved to go forth in search of. 
the place ami the preacher which she had seeit 
in her dream. Site accordingly entered u 
church in the spirit of one inquiring earnestly 
for tiic word by which site might be saved. 
But no impression was piroduced,—she heard 
notliing, and saw nothing which corres|)undeit 
with her imaginary scene. Thus she went IVom 
church to church, day after day and week alter 
week, till all her efforts upipeared fruitless, and 
she began to think she should never realize the 
instruction and the happiness which her dream 
had seemed to promise. At length, though she 
had been brouglit up> to the church, and per¬ 
suaded by those with whom she hud livetl to 
ihiuk that tlie only place where real religion 
was to be found, she resolved to try a dissent¬ 
ing chapel of wiiieh she had heard, but wiiich 
she had never entered. At the first convenient 
opportunity she went,—for she was in sueii a 
state of health as to allow her only uccasioually 
to leave the house. The first impression on 
entering that place of worship was, that slie was 
now in the very place which had appeared in 
her dream,—and, when she saw and heard the 
preacJier, she was fully convinced that she was 
right. Every thing seemed to answer to the 
picture in her imagination, and the disennrse 
delivered was made the means, with the divine 
blessing, of disclosing to her what she so niucU 
needed,—the way of a sinner’s acceptance 
through the perfect righteousness and atoning 
blood of the divine Saviour. Every subsequent 
opportunity of attendance was eagerly and 
gratefully improved, ‘and she soon became an 
afi'ectionate, devoted, and enjighteued disciple 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. I'brough a pro¬ 
tracted illness of several years, she has dis¬ 
played the steady faith and the joyful hope of 
a sincere believer, and under a severity and 
protraction of sufieriog endured by few in this 
mortal state, has evinced a degree of patience, 
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n si^^nation, and joy, which have boon tiic a<!- 
niii'iition of many who have had the privilege 
of witiie.ssitig in her the power of the grace of 
Chri't. At times, so remarkable has been the 
joy f»f her soul in the prospect of <]eath, that 
many irreligious persons have been attracted to 
her sick cliaiubcr. Not a few liave listened to 
her exliurfatious ami udmoiiilious with deej) 
coneeru. Worldly-minded persons have been 
awakened by her conversation to inrjuire after 
salvation,—experienced Christians have been 
edifii.'d,—and often through several years of 
lingering sickness has her chamber proveil a 
Dethel to those who w«'re prescuit. She has 
been made the instrument of spiritual good to 
many ; and the* eliurch with which she is at the 
jireseiit moment eonnect<'d, has received into its 
fellowship several whom her instructions have 
awakened, or who have been induced by her 
advice to attend upon the faithful preaching of 
the word. There is in this case every reason 
to believe that the finst imjiression produced by 
the ilream, was ns much in the order of means 
for her salvation a.s any of the various events 
which (lod more ordinarily emjiloys for bring¬ 
ing sinners to the saving knowdedge of the gos- 
lU'l. I abstain from making any further ob¬ 
servations on these facts. Every reader may at¬ 
tach to them so much weight os their credibility 
may eommaud. Hut fact.s they are which cannot 
be denied nor disputed. However any may be 
disposed to ex]ilaiu them, the results at lea.st 
seem to attest that the glorious power of God 
was in them. 

Yours, &C. 

Pastor. 


THE LIVING AND ENDURING WORD. 
No. II. 

THE PKKOUATION OF A SERMON,* 

By the Rev. James Stake, D.D., 

Minuter of the United Srrestion Church, Ltmnhend, by 
Denny. 

1 l*F.TEn i. 24, 26.—•• For nil flonh is us prnsi!, niul all the 
plory of man es the flower of grass. The grass wither- 
eth, ami the flower thereof falleth away : but the word 
of tho Lord endurcth fur ever. And this is the word 
which by tho gospel is preached unto you. ” 

It is of the utmost importance that we believe 
the statement in the text, that * the word of the 
Lord endureth for ever.’ The system of doc¬ 
trines which it teaches not only will remain un¬ 
altered through all the ages of time, while the 
evidence of its <|ivmc original will continually 
accumulate, but it forms the basis of celestial 
instruction, and contains the rudiments of the 
vast intellectual acquirements which the sons of 
God will make in heaven under the immediate 

* The Sermon appeared In No. Cl. W'eokly Christian 
Teacher. 


tuition of Jesus Christ. The les-sons whicli he 
will teach them there, will be only as if a clearer 
and more extensive development of the mys¬ 
tery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ. 
At the time of the end, the means of worship 
it inculcates will be changed, but its prescrip¬ 
tions concerning the W'uy of access to God, and 
concerning the spirit in which all worship 
should be offered, are immutable and everlast¬ 
ing. Its rule of duty, the sum of wliicli is 
love to God and to our neighbour, will be the 
law of heaven, and the blesse<lness which it 
proposes, and wliich is through faith even now 
jiartially enjoyed, will be the blessedness of 
heaven. All its predictions will be fulfilled, all 
its firoinises accomplished, all its tlireatenings 
executed. Tlic day is hastening on when its 
statements will be verified in the presence of 
all, so that no doubt of their trutli will remain 
in any mind; and when (he falsehood and fully 
of all the principles, views, and hopes wliieh 
men now entertain in opposition to the eternal 
word will be demonstrated. Of what unspeak¬ 
able importance then is it, that we now believe 
and act upon it as the very truth of God, and 
that we live anticipating the confirmation which 
the testimony recorded in the Bible will receive 
in the great day ? 

Again, How little should any degree of 
worldly prosperity elate us ! How vain is it, as 
well as impious, to boast of the creature, to 
glory in it I ‘ All Hesli is as grass, and ail th<> 
glory of man as the flower of the field.’ What 
are youth anti beauty aud health and strength, 
—what are riches atid honours and friends ? 
They are the gifts of God, to be enjoyed with 
humility and thankfulness. But how prone are 
we to forget that they are the gifts of God,— 
gifts which he may resume at pleasure,—and to 
convert them into food for the nourishment of 
our vanity and pride and carnal affections ? By 
how very precarious a tenure do we hold them ? 
In how many ways, and how speedily and un¬ 
expectedly, may we be deprived of them, or our 
enjoyment of them be imbittered to us ? How 
reluctant are we to contemplate them seriously 
in the light in which God’s word exhibits them 
to us ? ‘ Every man at his best state is alto¬ 

gether vanity. Wilt thou set thine eyes upon 
that which is not ? Thus saith the Lord, Let 
not the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither 
let the mighty man glory in bis might, let not 
the rich man glory in his riches ; but let him 
that glorieth glory in this, that he understand- 
eth and knoweth me, that I am the Lord which 
exerciseth loving-kindness, judgment, and right¬ 
eousness iu the earth; for in these things I de¬ 
light, saith the Lord.’ . 

3. What a blessing is the gospel,—the gos¬ 
pel which reveals and proffers to us, guilty crea¬ 
tures, aneverlasting righteousness,—^to us, whose 
only life is frail and perishing, a quickening 
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fsjiirit,—to us, degraded and vile by sin and 
eager to deck ourselves with ignoble and pe¬ 
rishing ornaments which render us only more 
vile in the eyes of infinite purity, honours and 
beauti(‘s excellent and unfading,—the gospel, 
which, in this ever fluctuating and mortal state, 
invites ns to a hope whose objects are the most 
gi<irious,and whose basis is immortal and eternal. 
W hat a eh«;erlcss worhl would this be, with all its 
pleasures and glories, without the gospel I How 
much are they to be pitied on whom its vivify¬ 
ing and cheering raj's never shine ! May God 
speeddy enlighten their darkness, and not per¬ 
mit his people to rest till the righteousness of 
Zion go forth as the light, and the salvation 
thereof as a lump that burueth I 

Ibit, alas ! how many are there who are still 
more to be pitied than even the distant heathen, 
fitr how exceedingly greater is their guilt I 'J’he 
w<n'd which endiireth for evcir, the woni of 
righteousness and life, is preached to them ; but 
they Indit've it not. They are intoxicated with 
tlie pleasures, and engrossed with the cares and 
bnsiiK'ss of a passing world- They are eti- 
gaged in the eag«.‘r prosecution of some scheme, 
whose residts they think will put them in the 
]>ossession of all they wish ; and they have no 
leisure for attending to the gospel,—no relish 
for its pure and permanent bh;ssings. Such 
characters are not rare. They arc to be found, 
1 doubt tint, in this ass^-mbly. Let me ask you, 
— when you experienced some paittful disap¬ 
pointment, when you were laid for a few' days 
<»n a sick-be«l, when death suddenly cut down 
some companion or friend about your own age, 
or c'litered your own habitation, and tore from 
your »-ml)raco a venerated parent, or a belovcKl 
brother or sister with whom you ha<l been long 
associated,—did you feel no need of something 
else than this world could give to sustain and 
comfort yim ? Did no fear arise in your heart 
tliat if death should select you for his next vic¬ 
tim, all your acquisitions, though they' had been 
multiplied a thousand fold, would be of no avail 
for your peace and hope ? Were no anxious in¬ 
quiries about the unkitown hereafter excited in 
you ? Was no conviction reluctantly awakened 
that the testimony of the liiblc must be true, 
that all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of the field, and that the 
ever-enduring word of * righteousness and life 
alone reveals the way to true blessedness ? And 
after all, are you still walking after the course 
of this world,—the partakers of only a frail 
and mortal life which, at any succeeding mo¬ 
ment, may be destroyed ? And then,—what 
then ? Your hopes and happiness are annihi¬ 
lated for ever. O meditate on the divine tes¬ 
timony in this text. Miugle your- meditations 
with prayer. Contrast the state, character, and 
pmsfiects of a believer in this divine word, and 
of an unbeliever, taking their whole existence 


into consideration, and cry, and continue to 
cry, ‘ Cqmc, () Spirit of Jehovah, and breathe 
into my dead soul thy living and life-giving 
word.’ Jesus says, ‘ 1 am the resurrection and 
the life. The hour comoth w hen the dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that 
hear shall live.’ 

In fine. Let those who arc born by the living 
and abiding word of God abound in bumble 
gratitude to tiie Father of nu-rcic^s. Live less 
on the world. Moderate your desires after it, 
and your expectations from it. Often think 
seriously on the estimate which God forms of 
it, and which he ha.s recordtrd ; and let,the pain¬ 
ful facts supplied by your own ex|)erience and 
observation, which confirm and illustrate the 
truth of that estimate, load you to the increas¬ 
ing study of it, and to increasing acquiescence 
in it. Connect your worldly pro.spects ami 
comforts and expectations with God,—witit 
your spiritual life,—with the true interests of 
the souls of your friends and of those with 
whom you mingle in s«)ciety,—with the eter¬ 
nity which is before you and tho«n. Under the 
-sad events which befal you, lifl up your hearts 
to your gracious Father,—turn your eyes to his 
faithful and enduring word. Reali/iiig the 
righteousness and life and honours which it 
brings near, and anticipating the bless«;d im¬ 
mortality which it encourages you to hoj)e for 
through Him who abolished <leath, you will 
give thanks to God ami take eonrage; ami by 
your subsequent increasing devotedm ss to God, 
s])ringing from this trust and hope in his living 
word, you will glorify your best, your everlast¬ 
ing Friend, and adorn ami commend the go.s- 
pcl. ‘ Our light afllicrtion, which is but f(>r u 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eU'rnal weight of glory.' 


'autoblograpbifnl 

No. II. 

AFFLICTION. 

I HiNTEn, toward the eoiielusion of my former ftkeleli, 
that atnictiuii was a chief iiieans of niy being brought 
to consider myself a rebel against the (»o<l of hive. 
Deep and poignant as was niy sorrow tor my isiyish 
delinquencies and depravity, it ]iartouk, in no ilegree, of 
tile character of religious [lenilence, and incited me to 
attempt reformation of coiphict only for the sake of 
avoiding present evil, and «»f regaining tlm K<Mid opinion 
of my mother and my master. I lalKiiircd har«i, Jiow- 
ever, to make amends for my follies, and to lie tlioiight 
even a better Ix>y ttiaii I had been esteeme*! la-fore ; 
and, knowing no wiser method of olitaiiiiiig my object 
than to practise the utmost diligence and industry in 
tl»c discharge of my daily duties, I enlered with such 
hearty seal into matters coiinecteil witli uiy master's in¬ 
terest, that, though nouihially but an errand boy, 1 per- 
formed for a time the work of liotb a worebuiiseiiiaii 
and a packer. F'or days in suci^ession I went tiiruiigli 
more faliour than could iiave been fairly expected of 
even a strcHig and diligent man; and 1 soon became 
wasted iuid weakened wiltt excessive and uiiiiitermiUc'J 
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Intiguf. I nclfd aUiJifetlier from fr«*i» choice ; 1 knew 
tlini not half tlie work was desireil of me wliich I eon- 
Kantly in ironne<l : I w-as partially aware, too, (hat I 
I an M>me risk of injtirin{r niy health ; but I was acting 
on essentially the same principle ns Hindoo or Riv 
inisli dev«)tees, when they put themselves to torture, or 
s oluntarily undertake some exhausting penance, in or- 
•ler to niake atonement fi>r their sins ; and I felt no 
umiH degree of their inCntiiation. and. perhaps, was not 
liir behind them In nnweariedness and anhmr. Little 
did 1 at the time suspect, while toiling to wash «)ut the 
memory of my evil doings by exertions whicli were not 
required of me, and which d«'strt>ye»l my comfort and 
impaiivd iny strength, that I was essentially coin- 
niitlitig. in the siylit of (iml, as great n folly ns any 
litnn whicli 1 had escaped,—that 1 was atti'nipting the 
iiot>eless task of whitewashing the native wickedness of 
iny heart,Hint I was onee more, (hough in a different 
innnner than before, making a prodigal waste of the 
life and the bodily vigour wliicli (>od had given me, 
and. at the siiine lime, was so pluciiig my self-immolu- 
tioii. to the account of moral merit, and so nursing my 
mind into a liahil of self-dependence for expunging 
mfscoiidiict and working out a good name and a fair 
chfinicter, ns to lie virtually pulling away from me the 
Milviition of the gospel, and doing certain injury to the 
well-being <d’ my soul. I was cliunged, reformed, made 
new and good in habits and beliaviour,—I w.is all this, 
even to a great extent, in tlie eyes of men ; but I re. 
miiined nil utter sirniigiT to sound priiieiple and eii- 
liglitened motive;—and I would have all recdaimed 
ler.sons whose rciuuiciHlion of the evil of their ways has 
leen prompted by detection in a course of sin, or has 
immediately followed it, solemnly to consider whether 
they have really repetiteil before (Jod. or continue to 
he as unacquainted us J was with that searching, liiini- 
bliiig. • godly sorrow whicli worketli repeiitniice unto 
Sidvulion. not to lie repented of,’ 

J\ly foolisli method of milking amends for my follies, 
was not long in )irodncing its legitimate Iruils.—a sc- 
vei-e injury to my eoiislilution. and an inimediate attack 
oi disease, Maviiig occasion, one very wet day, to 
cross iVequeiilly nii open court. I did not lake time to 
use any pri'cautioii against the effects of Iieing bathed 
in per-piralioii one moment, and drenclied with mois. 
lure the next. As the day ndvaner-d, I showed symp¬ 
toms of Imviiig caught u severe cold ; and, Iielore it 
I'losed, 1 wa.s so ill ns to be obliged to leave off my 
work ; and 1 reached home with great diflieiilly, and 
lay down on a bed from whicli, in a lew days, it was 
thought J should never again rise. When medical aid 
was called in. 1 wjis pronoiiiiced to be liilHiiiriiig under 
violent iufltiiiimuLion of the liver; mid, at the end of 
some weeks, when iiiHniiiiniitory syniptonis had lieen 
subdued, ] was declared to be in consuiii|itioti. Here, at 
the e.iily age of fourteen years, was the fair result of 
my pnidigid expenditure of physical strength, and 
staking ot lile and health, first on every frolic of 
youthliil recklessness, and next on a self-righteous 
sclit'iiie of caniing a good iiniiie bv excess of bodily 
labour. 

W^hile my disease was in its earlier stage, I tliought 
only of getting better, and of soon liecoiiiiiig able to 
•‘•-iwriijiy my place in my iiiasu>r’.semployment. Even 
after being pronounced in consumption, I did not, for 
•some days, feel any puilicniar emotion, or form any 
iteftiiite idea of cither my Iwdily or my spiritual coiidi- 
I'oti. One night, however, when all tlie. inmates were 
asleep, except my roolln'r and a lodger, who both 
vyatched wiiii me, 1 was strongly and somewhat sud¬ 
denly amused to solemn reflection. 1 had slept none, 
and shiiiibered little, during twoday.snnd nights liefure; 
and linviiig lain for sumi^ time-in one {Histure. 1 dis- 
ctiver»*d by the whis}>eriiigs of my mother and lier lod¬ 
ger, who was n student in divinity, that they Imtli siip- 
|.•^ls*‘d me. U) have sunk into n-pose. “ You must,” said 
Wic sUuleiit, "qnit'tly resign yourself. Airs-.to I 


j the prosjiect of-’s death, and try to console yourself 

j wlllt the thought that he is now a hoy of very different 
I character from what he was.” I was startled to hear 
iny I'XfiecU-d death thus plainly mentioned ; and more 
from curiosity than with aroused feeling, though affect¬ 
ed ill a degree with both, I resolved to lie quiet, and 

listened anxiously fiir my mother’s reply. •• O Mr-,” 

said she, “ I doubt it is too certain that 1 mii.st part 
with him.” Here, when sAetilso spoke plainly of death 
being expected for me, I felt a strong thmbbing of 
emotion. ” Rut," oontimied my mother, “ I am not so 
anxious almiit his b<xly, as alKiiit liis poor soul; I fear, 
() I much fear, that he is in a most unlit state to ap- 

f iear liefore his Maker!” '• You judge him too linrsh- 
y,” replied the student; "your motherly anxiety gets 
soinewliat the better of your usual good sense ; only- 
think of how great a ehange has taken place on his 
chanicter, and you must have good hope of liis condi¬ 
tion.” “ Hut, all r said iny mother. •• how deceitful 
often is mere outward reformation ! What proof have 
we that, if he lived, he might not soon full hack into 
tlie same bad course as la-fore ! The heart, it is the 
heart, which must be reformed ; and, () ! I dread that 
my poor boy’s heart is yet untouched by either the fear 
of (jiuf or tlie love of the Redeemer.” “ Do you for¬ 
get then,” answered the student, ‘‘ that for weeks be- 
fon- he turned ill lie went into the little room ev«-ry 
night and prayed? Have not we frequently heard 
him ? And do you not think his love of prayer is a 
pixiof that he fears (iikI ?” These words went like a 
dagger to niy heart. 1 was affected, even to agitation, 
at the discovery that my mother believed me to lie 
dying, and, above all, at her anxiety and doubt re¬ 
specting the condition of my soul; and I was now 
shocked to recollect tlint the practice of prayer whicli 
her Well-meaning comforter referred to ns a U>pic of 
consolation, tiiid been pursued as n mere rw/e to im¬ 
pose upon her feelings. Yes, I hud pinyed, but I had 
not prayed to (»<«1; I had used words of devotion, and 
had uttered theiii in a solemn tone, but I hod aimed at 
being heard only by my mother anil her lodger, and I 
had taken particular care to sjieok in so loud a voice 
that they could not fail to hear me. I now discovered 
that I had been successful in impositig upon, at least, 
the student; hut, oh, how self-coiidemued did 1 feel 
to reeolleet that all my prajiug had been odious and 
liypo(!ritical imposture 1 And what alarm did I ex¬ 
perience to find that even the student could not fix on 
any thing heller than this us an evidence of iny being 
in a pn-paird state to meet my God ! 

After that night, I sank into deep gloom and per¬ 
turbation of mind. 1 became, in proper terms, not de¬ 
pressed or melancholy, but coiiscieiice-stric.keii nod 
afraid. I tried to think of what it was to die, and of 
what should await me at the judgment-seat of the 
Elernnl; and I experienced sensations amounting to 
little less than distraction .nird terror. My bygone 
history lay op<-n before me as if its pages had been 
written in flume ; its details were awfully vivid; and it 
sent a glare upon my memory, and n scorching heat 
upon my conscience, which denied me one waking ino- 
iiieiit of tranquillity. I became absorbed in iiiy own 
tlioiiglits, and could scarcely be induced to speak even 
in answer to inquiries for my comfort. My watcliful 
and unwearied uiotlier saw tliat I was rapidly sinking 
under my disease, and she could not guess that a grand 
reason of my decline was the agony of a wounded- con¬ 
science. More than once, in toe dead hour of night, I 
discovered her to be leaning over my bed, bathed in 
tears, and struggling to suppress audible expressions of 
her grief: and each time when 1 asked her why she 
wept, I received for answer, that slve was agitated with 
concern for the interests of my precious soul. Often 
was I told by her to look to Christ, to believe in Christ, 
to trust in Christ for giving me 8 new heart and a giKid 
hope of rtenial life; but 1 knew not what she meant, 
and indeed had not composure, amid the alarms of my 
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niiiul and the busy accusin^s of my coiisctence, to re¬ 
lied seriously on the import of her words. I'ain would 
1 have told lier what anguish was in iny heart, and 
ii'hed her if there was any way in which 1 could ob- 
Uiiii relief; but I feltquiui overpowered when I thoueht 
of ninking tiie attempt; and I had no alternative but 
to turn silently away from her solicitude, and pliin|E;:e 
anew into niy own agitated bmodings. I could nut 
long- bear this state of mind, and imt fall entirely un¬ 
der the power of my bodily malady; and one Latrd’s 
diiy 1 sunk so very low 'that niy mother thoufrht 1 was 
near my end, and sent off a hurrietl messaf^o for my 
medical attendant. Having, in the course of some 
minutes, considi'rably rallied, I missed the person whom 
my mother had despatched with her message, and asked 
lier wliere. he. was. Receiving an evasive answer, 1 
sddii after repeated my inquiry, and added, “ You need 
not conceal it from me,—you liave sent him for the 
doctor; but, oh, inotlier, it is of no use, for there is no 
Inipc for me in- either tliis world or the next!” My 
fond parent's alarm now tiMik another direction ; and J 
w.is soon iifter visited hy her minister, who continues, 
while 1 write, to be one of the most useful and must 
•leservedly popular Christian pastors of the present 
a(;e. This excellent man placed calmly, a/Tectionately, 
and lucidly la-fore me, the way of salvation tlirough 
ilie ntoneinenl of Jesns. Ue addressed me as if he 
knew tlmi I w-as severely suffering from trouble of 
soul; lie told me not to think otherwise of myself than 
as a self-destroyed, undone, and iielpless sinner; and 
then lie added, tliat it was just to siuili as me, to * the 
weary and Ileavy laden,' to those who have no help, 
and no hope, and no comfort in themselves, that the 
Lord Jesus iiolds out the lilessiiifts and all the riches of 
Ills free aiitl full salvation. O, there was a glimpse of 
heaven, a ;;oud report of the land that is afar off, a 
tlisting of the grapes from Kslicol, in the words which 
(hut eood and wise man uttered ! lleltire he had ceased 
speaking, 1 felt as if the rays of early dawn were 
strenining through the thick darkness which hud hung 
over my soul, or as if some strange and undefined but 
happy emotion were striving to take the mastery of 
the accusing anguish wliich sat lodged in my heart. 
Again, ami often, the excellent minister repeated Ids 
' isit; and in each successive address to me he dwelt 
with iacreasiiig fulness on the freeness of the divine 
urace, and on the adaptation and sufficiency of the 
Work of the Ri-deeim-r, to supply every possible want 
iukI meet every po.ssible exigency of a convicted siiiiier. 

1 continued to lie sensibly relieved by his statements; 
>ct, for a time, J was more amazed titan enligiileiied, 
and felt a kind of bewildering conflict going on within 
me between the ragings of my funner dread, and con¬ 
fused apprehensions of the attainableness of salvation. 
I'lie iniiiisU-rwas anxious that I should revral my mind 
to iiiiii, and made numerous efforts to draw from me 
some stuU'inent of how 1 felt; but, during all his earlier 
visits, I eould answer him* only with uncontrollable 
sobbing and tears. « Can you not at least,” said he, 

'• repeat to me some text of scripture on which you 
liave been lately thinking ?” I tried to gratify him ; 
but even here 1 tailed to liave the power of utterance. 
He seemed perplexed to know how he should act; 
yet. continuing to judge rightly that 1 laboured under 
u Wounded coiisciuice, lie perseveied, in vMt after 
visit, to pursue the same course of address to roe as be- 
I'ore. Against this time, my only brotiier, who was 
tlien a student of divinity in a different city from Uiai 
in wliich 1 resided, had b^n informed of tlie dangerous 
symptoms of niy disease, and began to write to me a 
series of affectionate letters, expressing moob so HeJuide 
for my eU-nial interests, and expatiating, with great feel¬ 
ing and minuteness, on the surptusing love of the Sa- ! 
viour. This was the blessed theme whicli-at iaatik up 
a flame of living luqie in my heart, and a blaas (ff di- i 
vine illumination in my mind, and which iochi melted | 
tiic ir\ Imnds and dis|cllrd the dense darkness that ! 


had environed my soul, diffusing Uirougb every feeling 
the glow of gladness in tlie Lord, aiuT enabling me to 
* see light in the true light clearly.' 1 nt>w, at length, 
opened my mind to iny mother and her minister, and, 
having narrated what terror 1 liad suffered and wliat 
blessed hope had chased it away, truly told tliein that 
1 now longed to depart and to be with Christ. O that 
every oonscieiice-stricken sinner, every slave of the fear 
of death, every victim of st!lf.accu.suiii>n and remorse, 
would l(M>k, as heavenly grace enabled me to do, to 
tile snflSciency, the fulness, the glorious riches and love 
of Ciirist,—he would receive u peace which uassetk 
understanding,—he would syiupalhise, from blessed 
experience, with the tranquil yet rapturous jtiy which 
tlirilled through my heart, and made me almost uncon¬ 
scious of the sufferings of my bmly ! 

h'roin the time to wliicli 1 have rt'ferred, through all 
the rt-iiiaining niTiod of iiiy illness, 1 was a stranger to 
every fear, and felt a p«»Bceful and soinetinies joyous 
desire to be numbered with the dead. Often, indeed, 
in my after life, and uccu.sionally up to the present 
moment, I have experienced those recoilings and shud- 
derings at the Uioiight of death which are frit perhaps 
hy every reasonable human being; but 1 have full 
iaitli that ‘ as niy day is, so shall ray strengtii be,’ that 
Gtal will give me grace for every sick hour us sickness 
comes, and grace itir a dying hour when death is near, 
that, in slinrt, he will deal with me as in times past, 
giving strength and cuiisolulion according to existing 
circunistaiices, wliether perseverance and seal for a 
time of acting, or hope and rejoicing in Itic near pro¬ 
spect of dying. I have, at various |>criods, conversed 
witli undonlited Ciirislians who have pnsM'd through 
severe affliction, and have at times suffered from tno 
fear of death while lliey were in health; and 1 have 
always found their experience to correspoinl with my 
belief, that, however destitute of grace to die so long 
as they were able to glorify God by activity, yet wlieit 
they believed themselves under the power of a mortal 
malady, their (ipprelieiisioiis and discomfort gave place 
to peace and hope. 

Tlie. change which occurred in my moral feelings 
was immediately hillowed by a perceptible cliunge lit 
my bodily condition,—the peace of mind which arose 
from Christian faith exerting apparently a stronger in¬ 
fluence to alleviate my disease, tliuii my previous alarius 
of conscience had done to aggravate and deepen iu 
(kaitrnry to all exjiectatioii, Ibegaii visibly and snmu- 
what rapidly to recover; ami in the course of some 
weeks I even became able to walk into tho open air. 
My mt-dical attendant now ordered my removal to the 
sea-side, remarking to my mother timt a few weeks re¬ 
sidence ther«! would decide my case, for rtKiovery or for 
death. On behig sent to- tlie coast, I was happily 
ploced in the care of an eminently Christian family ; 
and I enjoyed in the constant flow of Uieir devout anti 
eiiUghiened conversation, many a valuable increase to 
my rudimental knowledge of the gospel, and well- 
timed aid to the prudent clierishiiig ol the ardours of iny 
first love. 1 was wholly engagetlwilh tlie delights of 
my new-found hope, and possiMy neglected, from mere 
oversight, some requisite precautions fur the recovery of 
liealth. 1, at all events, began to full back into my 
disease, and, al the end of lour weeks, ha«l become so 
ill Uiat, at tile request of the family who had charge of 
me, roy mother came to remove me litHiie. 1 now, 
alter what the doctor had said, had no doubt tJiat re¬ 
covery was impassible; 1 was joined in this tminion, 1 
believe, by all who knew my condition j but I felt im> 
emotion, in thinking of the supposed event liefure me, 
except one of tranquil peace and joyous satisfaction. 

Just when my moUier was about to take me liome, 
a medical man on Uie spot, who was interested in me 
on account of my religious feelings, and who has since 
become an abia and infioentinl Chrisdau minister, in¬ 
terposed to prevent roy removal, and strongly recom¬ 
mended the trial of a trip, during a breeze, out at sea, iiv 
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n 6lia11(>p or npni boat. My motlior having consented, 

I quietly resigned myself next day to the prescrilied 
trip, not expecting to see her again till we should meet 
in a hiippinT world. A ('hristiaii frieml who lived three 
miles inland from a landing-place, twenty miles distant 
from where we stiirle<l.t<H)k me under his charge ; and 
he proposed to take me with him to his own place of 
nlMi<l(% Scarcely had we put out t<* sea—tin- weather 
was rough and the billows ran somewhat high—when 
] was seized with violent pain, and began to discharge 
from the stomach large, quanlilies of what seemed to lx* 
bile mingled with bl(H>d. J luring all our run of twenty 
miles, I was seized at intervals of u few minutes in the 
same way, and always with the same effect. The per- 
will who had charge of me afterwanls deidured that h*> 
fairly gave up hojie of getting me to our destination in 
life. ] myself hdieved that 1 was dying ; and 1 felt a 
sensation akin nbnosl to disappointment when 1 found 
the. vessel nearing the laml. On our touching the 
shore, I was so exhausted that I had to be curried out 
of th(> Ixiat to a neighhoiiring village, and there Imlged 
In an inn. Not a lew persons who snw the corpse-like 
suite ill which 1 was conveyed, believed that 1 was 
either deud or on the brink of dissolution. Yet, next 
morning, i rose, refreshed with such sleep as 1 hud not 
enjoyed for inoiilhs, and nctimlly walked with the kind 
friend who had care over me the thr«-e miles which in¬ 
tervened to his ri'sidence. J-'rom that day, I rapidly 
reeovered strength : three wei'ks afterwards I walked 
with ease a distance of twelve miles in one day ; and a 
forUiight after this, I returned to take my place by my 
mother's fire-side and in the warehouse of iny master. 

1 have extended this sketeh so fur that 1 must not. 
Ill preseiii, aild any remarks, or glance at what follow¬ 
ed ill my history. Before concluding, however, 1 think 
il right to iipologizu for occupying a whole pa]icr with 
the details of H few months' ufHiction. filled with ac¬ 
counts of sentiiueiits and fci‘liiig.s, and destitute of any 
stirring or active incident; yet 1 have only thisiqiolojvy 
to oll'er. that 1 wislu-il to show by what means the ha- 
ther of mercies h'd me from a stale of despondeiK'y and 
sill to a .slate, as I l.nisl. of hope an<l .salvation, and 
thus liiilli to .sliniiiinte and to answer the qiie.stioii, on 
the part of Mime of my fellow cix'utures, ' AVIint must 1 
do to he saved ?' 


Isltrntng ^Talfe. 

SIR PIIU.IP SIDNEY. 

Aiti’r Sir Philip Sidney was wounded near the walls 
of Zutphen, he becaniu iinnhle to restrain his horse, 
which bore him along to the outskirts of the army. 
Passing the position where his uiicli*, the Earl of 
J.eieesier. was .stationed, anti extremely thirsty from the 
doiihli' exhunstHiii of fatigue and the loss of blood, he 
calleil for drink, which in aliiio.si any other part of the 
field could not liaxe been liad. and procured it. .hist 
ns he was lifting it to his mouth, he observed a poor 
soldier, who had received a ghastly wound and was 
lieiiig Iwriie from the coiiilict. easting a longing eye to¬ 
ward tlie bottle which eontainod it. Sir Philip, with¬ 
out tasting the welcome liquid, immediately handed it 
to the soldier, saying, *• Thy necessity is gn-nter than 
iiiiiie.’; 

Brave ns Sir Philip was, Uiis simple act displayed 
more true heroism—in other phrase, more self-coni- 
inand, imire nobleness of tqiirit. more conquest over the 
decrepitudes and pusillanimities of linmaii natures— 
thiui his boldest actkiiis {^rformed against an enemy 
and it «*a.s the bravery of pence, of generosity, of reci 
procaliiig happiness,—bravery wliudi conquers the 
actor’s own imdiiiations and yet makes his heart glad, 
and which, when it benefits an indifferent person, in¬ 
cites him to gralituilu, and when it affects an enemy 
liirtis his hostility into love. No greater tiieaiiness, or 
drivelling liltUiii ss, or cowardice of cliiuucter, can be 


exhibited, than is often seen In the readiness with 
which a person siiatclies. for the mere gratific.ation of 
his palate, at what may be a fit or necessary provision 
for stime weaker relative be.side him ; and no finer 
'vidence of true seif-cotnmand, true greatness of mind, 
.rue nobleness of disposition cun lie desired, than 
when a iiiaii divests himself of what ministers to his 
comfort only or but in a degree to his necessity, and be¬ 
stows it upon the really needy. Is not the following a 
recipe for at least one department—and that no iinim- 
portanl one—of genuine greatness : ‘ Go and sell that 
thou hast, and give to the poor ?’ 

the devoted negro. 

Thk late Hnniinh More related, in the year 1782, the 
following anecdote., which she hod just received on 
original anti unquestionable authority:—The captain of 
a Dutch sliip having gone to dine with a superior 
officer on hoard aiiotlu-r vessel, a violent storm arose 
whieii prevented the possibility of his returning while 
it eontiiuied, and wliich, in a short time, drove bis sliip 
into a slate of complete wreck. He had left behind 
him, in the care of n poor black servant, two infant 
sons, the tine four and the other five years of age. 
When the ship became imninnageahle and was rajiiilly 
filling with water, the seamen found themselves so 
sudtleniy imperilled as to have scarcely time to lower 
the Itiiig-htial, and make a desperate effort for the sav¬ 
ing of their lives. Amidst the hustle of their hurried 
and l.a.sl exertion, the poor black servant of the ahseni 
cajiUiiii coolly busied himself in tying his ninster'.s two 
sons into a hag. placing beside them some coiuliments 
and provisions, and making other hasty prejuirations to 
afford them a chance for safety, .lust as his task was 
completed, the long-boat had been filled with the ship's 
crew, and was nuidy to he jnislied away from the wreck. 
Voices shouted to the negro, us he ajiproached the 
side, that the boat was already over-loaded, that it 
would certainly sink if he iiUenqiled to force a jiassage 
lor both himself and the hoys, and that he must instant¬ 
ly resolve either to meet destruction in his own pei-son 
or to ahandoii his master's children. “ Very well,” 
exclaimed the devoteil and heroic negro, cominitting, 
without a moment's hesitation, t.hi* two hoys to the 
bout; “ give my duty to my master, and tell him I beg 
pardon tor all iiiy fnnlts and the next inuineiit, he 
plunged into the billows, not to rise again till the sea 
shall give up her dead. “ I told this anecdote the other 
day,” says Ilaniiah More, "to Lord Monhod do, who 
fairly burst into tears. The greatest lady in this land 
wants me to make on elegy of it; but it is above 
poetry.” 

One cannot reflect on the remarkable deviitedness of 
the negro, without thinking of the text: ‘ For scarcely 
for a righteous man will one die ; yet, peradventure, 
for a good man, some would even dare to die; but 
God eonimendetl) his love towanl us, in tiiat, while wti 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.' The negro died 
for love to a kind and indulgent master, and lor fond 
attachment to two smiling and affectionate children j 
and who dues not applaud his devotedness, who is not 
d«*eply affected with his disinterestedness, as a display 
of bright and marvellous moral excellence ? But tiie 
Saviour of men not only died, but died ignominiously 
and in circumstances of unutterable anguish, for his own 
creatures, for rebels against his government, for enemies 
to his glory, for despisers of his person, for apostates 
Covered witli infamy, and criminals stained with the 
foulest milt; and yet how slow, how reluctant, how 
positively nterse are men to laud, to btdieve, or even 
simply to acknowledge the disinten*stedness and sur¬ 
passing love and glorious excellence of Cltrist! When 
tlie negro’s death fur love of his kind master was men¬ 
tioned, a Britisli nobleman “fairly burst into tears.” 
I and a Britisli queen requested that il might lie " made 
into an elegy but when the death of Jesus fur love. 
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to his ptiilty niul perishing crootures is pn»clainirtl. 
Bias! tens of tliousaiidsof IhiIIi rich ami poor turn away 
from tlip woixierfiil Biinomicement, as a theme insuf¬ 
ferably sanctimonious, or as one deserving to be tho\igbt 
of only aniid the gluoin nnd desolation <»f a season of 
«‘X(.rt>nie afllictioii. How different the comluct of 
••lierubs and seruplis and red«'cmed men in lu'uven, w1m> 
rest not tlay nor night to sing, ‘ Wortliy is tb«‘ Lamb 
that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and bh'ssing !’ 


THE DUTY t)F CKASINO JHAN : 

fl ,^ermon, 

Ry thk late Rev. E. Pabsons, 

Minixtfr of one of the Cougrcyativnal Churches, I.errh. 

Di'livm-il ill Sslfin rhaprl, on tlir day immeiliati’ly fuUow- 

uig till- dratli Ilf the il<>v. T. Speuarr of I.lvrrpoiil, 

IsAiAii xi. 22.—'* Cease yo from man, whose breatli is in 
Ins nostrils ; for wherein is he to Vie aeruiiiiteil ofV" 

'Fiie occasion of this discourse is a very me¬ 
lancholy event which took place in the course 
of the last week. Many of y<»u are aware of 
the eircuinstance to which I nllixle,—the death 
of the Rev. 'J'. Spenser of Liverpool. Last Sab¬ 
bath he jireachcfi as nsnal : on Monday he was 
drowned while bathing in the river Mersey. 
Il(' had not been ordained, I believe, quite two 
inonths, over the church and congregation with 
which he .stood connected, and had scarcely at¬ 
tained the twt.’uty-first yt'ar of his age. What 
his talents were 1 know not; but he was iiiorti 
popular, and more useful, I trust, with his popu¬ 
larity, than nio.st men of his age and standing. 
His peojilo had been engaged in building iiiiu 
one of the largest dissenting chapels in the 
kingdom. Rright were their prosjuets, and 
sanguine their expectations ; but how are their 
)>rospocts all at once beclouded ! bow are their 
expectations all at once blasted I I wish 1 could 
be heard by them this morning in discoursing 
from this passage, * Cease ye from man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils; for wherein is he to be 
accounted of?’ 

I do not presume to decide upon the parti¬ 
cular character of this dispensation a.s bearbig 
upon that church and congregation ; whether 
tiod has taken away this promising youth to 
chastise and correct tlie people’s forgetfulness of 
himself. W’hatever may be the character of 
thi.s dispensation, the voice of infinite wisdom to 
that people in particular, from this melancholy 
event, is this:—‘ Cease ye from man, for his 
breath is in his nostrils.’ He is gone in a mo¬ 
ment,—cut off in the flower of his life,—sent in 
the prime and vigour of his life to his long 
home 1 

Before I proceed further, I wUl just observe 
that, in all such dispensations, God certainly in¬ 
tends to prove to us that he can carry on his 
work without those iiistruiuents to which we 


have looked with so much confidence; that 
when he takes away one instrument he can pn)- 
vide another; that bis work shall never be at a 
stand for want of labourers ; that it shall pro¬ 
ceed ; and that he will carry it on in his own 
way till he has Ivrought it to perfection. But 
these sentiments will present themselves in the 
sequel, and will require a closer attention. 

First, When we are exhorted to cease from 
man, we are not to suppose that God wills our 
seclusion from the society of man. No ; he 
formed us for society, and when we maintain 
intercourse with one another according to his 
will, he looks upon that intercourse with appro¬ 
bation and delight. 

Secondly, Neither are we to understand hy 
this exhortation, ' Cease from man,’ that we are 
not to trust in man, tliat we are not to give any 
I confidence to man. It is a maxim with some, 
and—I am sorry to say it—with some in the 
religious world, to deal with others as if they 
were sure that every man would deceive and 
cheat them. This is—I will use strong lan¬ 
guage—this is a base maxim ; and I much fear 
it is the offspring of a very l>use character of 
mind. We iimy have been deceive'd in ibe 
confidence wo have given to our lellow-nien ; 
but who would nut ratiicr be suinetinies de¬ 
ceived than liv«- a life of perpetual suspicion, 
and jealousy, and fear ? I had rather be de¬ 
ceived in ten thousand instances than live such 
a life,—a life so inconsistent with the will of 
God in what belongs to jiersonal religion, in 
wliat relates to the enjoyment of bimself. 

Thirdly, The (exhortation, ‘ (^‘ase from man,’ 
does not imply that we are to withdraw from 
the appointed means ol'grae*', as being superior 
to them, or standing in no need of them. You 
will not ask me, “Are there such persons?’’ 
for I think it more than probable, that you who 
have only a moderate actpiuiiitance with the rtf- 
ligious world know that there are persons who 
can absent themselves from the house of God, 
and say, “ We have employed this morning or 
this evening in reading the scriptures ; we have 
read a sermon,*’ &C. This is all very good ; 
but the question is, Whether public worship is 
an ordinance of God ? If it is, reading the scrip¬ 
tures, reading sermons, singing, and praying at 
home, will form no apology for the neglect of 
this duty. Every thing in religion must oc¬ 
cupy the place for which God designed it; and 
any man who is right with Go(l in religion, 
must take his word and ordinances, as the be¬ 
lief of that word and the olwervanco of these 
ordinances are enjoined in the sacred writings. 
God forbid that the time should ever arrive 
when any individual member of this church or 
congregation should say concerning preachers 
of the meanest talents, sent of God to declare 
his whole council, “ I have no need of their teach¬ 
ing, 1 know as much about the gospel as they 
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do.” A teachable spirit is the glory of the Chris¬ 
tian ; and that individual who sits wdth the 
deepest humility at the feet of the meanest of 
his brethren, expecting to learn something of 
him relating to his eternal interest, is the most 
eminent Christian in God’s account, and will 
be received as such by every genuine disciple 
of the Redeemer. But what does this exhorta¬ 
tion imply, * Cease from man ?’ 

First, That we should cease from all that 
proud and vain admiration of the external ap¬ 
pearance in the character and condition of men, 
in which we are so prone to indulge. The ap- 
]icarunces which men assume, are to be viewed 
only ns appearances. If wc wdsh to form a 
«luc and just estimate of their worth, we must 
n«>t Judge of them by their dress, by the com¬ 
pany with which they associate, by their style 
of living, or even by their talents ; we must 
look lit their prevailing state of mind, at the 
general tenor of their lives; and whatever wc 
jierceive as standing opposed to the revealed 
w ill of God, to the advancement of his glory, 
and the happiness of mankind, so far from ex¬ 
citing our admiration, should call forth our de¬ 
testation. 

Secondly, When we are exhorted to ‘ Cease 
from man,’ the inspired writer means that we 
should not indulge the desire of applause from 
man. 1 have often been induced to make this 
reflection in reference to the public means of 
religion—-and I confess before j'ou, I trust with 
all humiliation of soul, that I have often been 
induced to make it from what I know of the 
depravity of my own heart—that if, in our public 
religious exercises, every thing was banished 
but what related to the glory of God, how little 
w ould there be left w hich he could view with ap¬ 
probation ! Why are you preachers, I would 
say, if addressing a congregation of ministers, 
so anxious in your studies ? Why do you come 
with such trembling knees to the pulpit ? And 
why do you deseend with so much self-re¬ 
proach ? Is it the fear of not acquitting your¬ 
self with credit ? Is it the apprehension that 
you will not receive a due degree of applause ? 
Ah ! this is too often the case 1 In proportion 
as it is otherwise, whatever may be our talents, 
we shall be useful to society in the administra¬ 
tion of the word of life. In proportion as we 
love our God in his work, and ‘ cease from 
man,’ that work will prove as delightful to-us 
as it will be successful. But now, my brethren, 
I will observe another thing here; will not 
w hat I have advanced apply to prayer-meetings ? 
Does not the same spirit operate when you en¬ 
gage in prayer with your brethren ? Do you 
not feel the sailie anxiety ? Does nut the same 
desire of pleasing, and of being applauded, ac¬ 
company you ill your social luectiugs? You 
arc all sensible of this. May you be still mose 
sensible of it, and then you will watch against 


it, and the enjoyment of God will absorb every 
other consideration. 

Thirdly, You are here exhorted not to envy 
man. Be not envious of any man’s popularity. 
Then, ‘ Cease from man.’ To envy another 
man's prosperity is an act of rebellion against 
the government of God, and is inseparably con¬ 
nected with unspeakable mental misery. I can¬ 
not envy any thing w'hich another person pos¬ 
sesses, but I must feel a sort of displeasure, 
which amount||to anger, and which savours, at 
the same time, of the spirit of revenge. When 
I envy another man, I would take from him the 
particular object of my desires, and reduce him 
to such a stale as would ill accord with his feel¬ 
ings, or would destroy his happiness and his 
enjoyment in whatever may have been con¬ 
ferred upon liim. But what is still worse in 
this passion, it arraigns the conduct of God ; it 
says, “ Why hast thou given this or the other 
man so and so ? Why so distinguished him ? 
What superior claim has be upon thy attention? 
Why have not 1 bis possessions? Why am not 
I placed in a situation as desirable as his ? Why 
tills difference ? Is this the equity of thy go¬ 
vernment ? Art thou indeed the Judge of the 
world that doest riglit ?’’ This is the awful 
language of envy. It arraigns the conduct of 
God: it cliarges God foolishly. I add, and 
you will see at once with what propriety I make 
(he observation, tliat this passion is inseparably 
connected with misery. An envious man will al¬ 
ways be unhappy. He deserves to be so. This 
sin carries its own punishment along with it 

Again, You are exhorted to cease from all 
such coiifldence in man as would supersede 
your confidence in God. It is your duty and 
privilege, as Christians, to look to God in his 
omniscient w'isdom, bis omnipotent power, and 
his immutable love, and in all your difficulties 
to trust that omniscient wisdom, in all your 
dangers to trust that omnipotent power, and in 
all your desponding fears to trust that immu¬ 
table love, which is the glory of the Divine cha¬ 
racter, as it stands revealed in the scriptures, 
and will, at all times, prove the source of un¬ 
speakable joy to every genuine believer. Give 
not your confidence to man in reference to any 
thing which God only can accomplish. * Trust 
in the Lord for ever, for in the I^ird Jehovah 
is everlasting strength.’ Whilst we live con- 
flding In God for every thing connected with 
our happiness as the creatures of bis power, or 
connected with our security and first happiness 
as the subjects of bis grace,—whilst we thus 
live confiding in him, we shall enjoy our con¬ 
fidence in those with whom we stand connected 
as Christian friends. If you submit yourselves 
to God in every afflictive dispensation, ceasing 
from man, trusting wholly in him,—-if you can 
say under every such dispensation, * It is the 
Lord, let him do what seemeth to him good,’ you 
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may at once determine as to the degree of 
happiness you are to expect in his ways, the 
peculiar mental enjoyments you will possess in 
meditating upon his love or in' contemplating 
his glory. While you lie prostrate at his feet 
under Ids afflicting l»and, you may assure your¬ 
selves, that your afflictions, whatever they may 
be, stand connected with your happiness. But 
if you are anxious and fretful and peevish, if 
you struggle like worms under the feet of God, 
tlien you can anticipate no good from what you 
suffer. When, whilst you suffi^lr, you are all 
anxiety, given up to a spirit of discontent,— 
M hen, Jonah-like, you become angry with God, 
and say, ‘ It is better to die than to live,’ then, 1 
say, you can anticipate no spiritual good as 
connected with these events. 

But 1 most proceed. When you are ex¬ 
horted to ‘ cease from man,’ the inspired writer 
means that you should cease from the fcar of 
man. Thus you should go on in the cause of 
(lod, superior to shame, knowing that your re¬ 
ward is in heaven. How is it that you cannot 
pra 3 ’ with freedom in the presence of such or 
>urh a minister? How trne is it, in cases like 
this, that the fear of man bringeth a snare I Let 
us (hen cease from man in all these things. 

Again, We are exhorted, in the words of the 
text, to cease from all expectations of perfec¬ 
tion in the character of men, even of those who 
profess religion. The men of the world act to¬ 
wards the church as if they thought of nothing 
but a perfect church. They seem to think that 
(-liristians should all be perfect characters ; and 
therelbre when a professor brings dishonour 
upon religion, what triumph, what exulting is 
there amongst them I They triumph as if the 
fall of one man must be the ruin of the cause, 
and stamp with infamy the whole of the body. 
And you, young converts, you must cease from 
ntan in the way I am now urging. Cease to be 
sanguine in 5 ’our expectations of perfection in 
the character of those with whom you stand 
connected. You will find that the best of men 
are still imperfect. Every man in the church 
has some particular temper, some particular 
cast of mind, which may, at times, in some of 
its applications and bearings, be productive of 
mucli uneasiness, if not of some mischief. Those 
who know most of themselves, will feel the 
greatest degree of tenderness towards others, 
wili he disposed to e.xercise the greatest degree 
of forbearance. However, I will say all in one 
word—perhaps you have heard the sentiment 
before, but it will bear repeating—as we all 
stand in need of mercy from God as sinners, so 
we all stand in need of forbearance from one 
another as imperfect Christians. 1 now go on 
to the last thing enjoined in the text. 

When the inspired writer exhorts us to 'cease 
from man,’ he means that we should cease from 
all inordinate attachment to creatures.^ There 


are those of whom it may be truly said that 
they love the creature more than the Creator, 
and who, in their attachment to the creature, 
forget the Creator. They look to man when 
they should look to God as tlie supreme object 
of Iheir soul's delight. lu many of their move¬ 
ments, as they stand connected with the church 
of Christ, they lay much stress upon that upon 
which indeed they should lay none at all; fur to 
be benefited by the means of grace, to wait 
upon God so as to be mentally' improved, so as 
to realize an increase of spiritual happiness, we 
must look to God, whoever be the preacher. 
He may be a mao of great learning, of great 
eloquence; but the most illiterate, he who pos¬ 
sesses only the meanest gift, whom God sends 
and enables to preach in his Spirit, will do more 
good than the mon with the most splendid ta¬ 
lents without this Spirit and this blessing. No¬ 
thing will do without this Spirit and this bless¬ 
ing ; and therefore 1 urge you fo-duy, to have 
no favourites in the vineyard of the Lord. Look 
to* the glory of God, to that glory alone, and 
then, whether the waters of life—if I may use 
the expression—flow to you through a silver or 
a leaden medium, they will be equally sweet 
and precious, and if you are thirsting after 
righteousness, you will be equally thankful for 
them. I know of nothing that can be of greater 
importance in the hou.se of God tlian that you 
should look t« God's truth aluiie. lu a sermon 
we should look to the truth of God, have our 
minds fixed upon that great object, and be su¬ 
premely concerned to enjoy that in its appli¬ 
cation to our own souls, us sinners who can be 
saved only by sanetifying grace. 

Hut 1 must proceed to the last part of the 
subject,—the argument by which this exhortation 
is enforced. Here I shall mention four or five 
particulars. I had intended to enlarge upon 
them; but my time is gone—lean onl}' therefore 
mention them. Carry them home with you and 
meditate upon them. 

1. Cease from man, because he is a depraved 
creature, subject to viulcut and dangerous pas¬ 
sions. 

2. Cease from man, because he is a deceitful 
creaturei often deceiving himself as well as 
others. 

3. Cease from man, because lie is a fickle and 
changeable creature. 

4. Cease from man, because he is a weak and 
helpless creature. 

And finally. Cease from man, because he n a 
dying creature. The truth is, man is not what 
he appears to be, and there are, and'will be, oc¬ 
curring circumstances under which the aid even 
of our warmest friends must- be ineffbetuai. 
Man's breath is in his nostrils, but God is the 
ever-living God, were all the nations dead. 

One remark more, by way of conclusion. 
Our prosperity iu the ways of depends 
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upon our attention to what is here enjoined ; 
and if our propperily as individuals depends 
upon what is here enjoined, how much more so 
must the prosperity of the nhurcli depend upon 
atferition to these things I Whenever a worldly 
spirit gets into the church, whenever a man 
eonies thither whose great concern it is to gratify 
himself rather than to make sacrifices for the 
advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, whe¬ 
ther he. comes in the character of a preacher or 
in tliatof a private meniher, (Jod will cither take 
tiiat man away, or suH’er Idm to remain as a 
scourge for the prevailing folly of the jieople. 

It would be well with you, iny l*rethren, as a 
Christian church and congn-gation, if you were 
found looking only to the glory of (io<l, and 
mutually exerting yonrs«'lvcs to promote his ho¬ 
nour and })rai.se. While yon thus live in love, 
and are thus active for the promotion of his 
cause,—while you ceas(! from man, and trust in 
Him for the accom])lishnient of his word, in | 
every thing relating to the enlargement of his 
kingdom, you will see this kingdom incroHs- 
ingly prosperous; and 1 have no hesitation in 
saying, that our pros})erity, as including all spi¬ 
ritual enjoyment, will increase in proportion as 
we ceas(! from man, and look to (iod alont; as 
tltc head of his church, desiring only to live 
to his glory, and in order that his name may 
be honoured on the earth. * Cease ye from man, 
for his brt>uth is in his nostrils; whert'in is he 
to be accounted of?’ Hold crcaturc-comforls 
with a loose hand, and remember that there 
must come a day of sejiaration. Ho is best 
prepared for this separation who looks to Cod, 
and who lives upon God as the strength of his 
lu’art and his portion for ever. May y»)u all I 
ilo so, and lu; finally muted in the eternal 
world, in the full enjoyment of him as your por¬ 
tion for ever ami ever. Amen. 


liJiblical £tubic0. 

No. I. 

'HIE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE FALL. 

Hy tuk Rev. Jamks RoBEntsoN, 

MittisU r of the Vnilett Seresniou Church, PoTtsilmrphy 
Edintiurijh. 

Tins is an age of knowledge,—an age in which the 
I'liger am) niniost universal deiimnd for iiil'orination is 
wet hy excellent and abundniit supplies. Knowledge 
is no lunger a monopoly. For a lime it was confined 
to a few, resembling the deep but isolated watt'rs that 
are to lie found here and there imlmsomed among die 
hills ; but now these reservoirs have he«'n opened up, 
channels have Iieen dug in all directions tor conveying 
their contents, so that tlie whole country, once so bleak 
and sterile, is rapidly becoming verdant and fruitful. 
Still, wiiih* Uiis limy be denominated an age of know¬ 
ledge—taking the phrase in its common acceptation— 
it is not so decideilly an age of religious knowleilge ns 
could b(> wished. Although efforts for the dissemina¬ 


tion of Christian truth have greatly multiplied, and are 
every day on the increase, it must be allowed tliat the 
thirst which is felt for more extensive information re¬ 
lates chiefly to learning of a secular kiml. Now this 
ought not to be the case. Valuable as are tlie arts and 
the sciences, there is no art half so important as that 
which teaches us to live holily and die happily,—no 
science half so inoinciituus or exalted as that whicii ac. 
quainls us with the existence and properties of ‘ the 
tilings that are alxive,’ and, at the same time, instructs 
us in the means of their attainment. Religious kiiow- 
leilge as much excels that which is secular, as the 
heavens transcend the earth in height, or as eternity 
exceeds time in duration ; and the study of it should 
he prosecuted not only till coirtict views are obtained of 
tile, scbeine of mercy, but so long as any portion of the 
sacred volume remains unexamined or is not under¬ 
stood. 

'I'lie Bible is the liook for which we claim the prin¬ 
cipal attention of iiiatikiiid, which w'e denmiul shall.he 
made the chief subject of study. It is a revelation 
from (Jod and a revelation of God,—of his existence, 
his churncter, and his will,—of the relations in whicli 
wc stand to him, and ttie duties arising out of tliese re¬ 
lations,—a revelation of a fuller, more explicit, and more 
glorious kind than the volume of Nature, however gor¬ 
geous and however illuminated, presents; and wliy, 
then, should we not imikc the. consideration of it our 
first concern ? And let it not be supposed tlmt it is 
n branch of study that may be soon gone over, or tliat 
it is not siiflicieiilly diversified to be long interesting. 
It is bnuiidln.ss,—directing tlie attention backwards to 
the liegiiiniiig of time, n;iy, to the councils of eternity, 
nnd forwards to tlie coiisiiinmatiun of all things, and to 
the everlasting destinies of iiiankiiid,—fascinating ns 
at one time by the simplicity and affecting incident of 
its narratives,—enrapturing us at another hy the splen¬ 
dour of its poetry,—at all times supplying us with iii- 
forniatioii whicli is nowhere else to he found, on mat¬ 
ters witli which our present peace, nnd everlasting well¬ 
being are identified. Let us search the scriptures, 
then, let us search them minutely nnd critically, so 
that, if possible, we may comprehend and be able to 
explain what is obscure, and to reconcile wliat may at 
first siglit seem contradictory, and, exposing the ig¬ 
norance or rebutting the presumption of the unbidieviiig 
and profane, to vindicate tlie divinity of our lioly reli¬ 
gion, and give a reason to him that askelh of the hope 
that is in ns. 

The subject of the fall, or original apostacy of man, 
is one in regard to which all men feel an irresistible de¬ 
sire to be informed. All have sinned; scripture and 
experience alike demonstrate the fact; the scheme of 
mercy is founded upon it;—and what, then, more natu¬ 
ral tiian to inquire, in what this depravity has originated ? 
In contemplating the disordered appearances wliich tlie 
works of creation occasionally present, a query in¬ 
stantly suggests itself as to Uie causes of their produc¬ 
tion ; and so in reference to the disordered state of the 
moral world, we wish to know when so unhappy an or¬ 
der of things ensued, and what the circumstances were 
that induced it. But mere reason cannot gratify our 
desire, philosophy caimot resolve the question, nor do 
the most ancient reexirds of profane history supply sa- 
tisfoctory itilorinaUon. But scripture does. It traces 
the evil tliat is in the world to its (X'igiii, and, in doing 
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so, fiiniishrs ns with a d«'tail of rirrniiistano«« than 
which nothinsr can Ik! morn deserving of our altentioii. 

Hcforc entering. howev«-r, on the detail of these cir- 
ciiinstnnces, it is necessary to premise that we adhere to 
the literal interpretation of the Mosaic account of the 
E’all, in opposition to those who assert that that account 
is fuhuluiis or aliegorical. The most unwarrantable 
speculations have been advanced on this subject. It has 
iu'en atlinned, for example, that the voice of tlie Lord, 
walking in the garden, signifies thunder, with the sound 
i>f which, attended by lightning, the first pair, con¬ 
scious of tlieir sin, were alarmed,—that the Almighty, 
speaking to Adam and Eve, denotes the stings of con- 
scifuice,— that the expulsion out of paradise by .lehovah, 
only means that they fled from the garden througli fear 
of the thiiiiderstomi that continued to increase,—and 
that the sentence denounced upon Adam, Eve, and 
the serjauit, merely denotes that they sulisetjucntly en¬ 
dured many hardships, the man cultivating tlie ground 
ill the sweat of his brow, the woman experiencing the 
pains of pregnancy and child-birth, and the s«>rjienl 
being a general terror to all animats liy means of its 
bite. “ liy such a mode of interpretation,” it has iM-eii 
well ohserveil, “ the liible may be made to s[ieak what- 
ev«‘r the iinagiiiation of tlw commentator may suggest. 
It is, if any thing can be, to huniile the word of Hod de- 
ceiifully, and to obtrude upon the world the crude in¬ 
ventions of men in the room of inspired truth.” Others 
consider the second and third chapters of Oenesis, us 
containing a philosophical disquisition, delivered in a 
kind of mythus or fable, on the deterioration of the 
golden age through certain physical evils proceeding 
from the endeavour after too high knowledge, and 
from the luxury and intemperance arising out of it; 
while others, again, allegorize the whole account, as 
Philo Jud.eiis, who understands by paradise, the gov¬ 
erning part of the soul,—by the tree of life, piety to¬ 
wards God,—by the tree of knowledge, niidcrstaiiding 
or prudence,—by. the serpent, pleasure by which our 
first parents were seduced,—and by the river which 
watered tlie garden, virtue in general, the four streams 
into which it w'as parted being the four cardinal vir¬ 
tues, prudence, fortitude, temperance, and justice. Dr 
Aliddletou considers Adam as representing reason or 
the mind of man,—Eve, the flesli or outward senses,— 
the serpent, lust or pleasure i in which allegory, he ob¬ 
serves, we see clearly explained the true causes of 
man’s fall and degeneracy,—ttiat as soon as his mind, 
through the weakness and treachery of his senses, be¬ 
came captivated and seduced by the allurements of 
lust and pleasure, he was driven by God out of para¬ 
dise, i. e. lost and forfeited the happiness and property 
which he had enjoyed in his innocence. 

Such speculations as the above can be justified only 
on tlie supposition that the Mosaic naurative, wlien 
literally explained, is inconsistent or absurd. That 
this is not the case we ^ail have occasion afterwards 
to show; and, in the mean time, we shall proceed to 
state briefly the grounds on which Uie literal sense of 
the scriptural hist^ of the Fall may be vindicated. 

First. The principles of interpreta^on applicable to 
historical composition require it The literal sense of 
any writing, especially of an historical work, is always 
to be preferred, rniless solid grounds sqipear to the con¬ 
trary. The object of’history is to record truth, and to 
iosoina way that cannot be mistaken. In this depart¬ 


ment of writing, a departure from the simplicity of 
narrative to tiie involved and rhetorical language of 
allegory, is a thing almost unknown, and if it ever Imp- 
pen, is iiitrovliiced in a way that can give rise to no 
misimdersUuidiiig on tlie subject. Now, the book of 
Genesis is evidently historical, and is remarkable for 
the admirable simplicity of its composition ; so much so 
indeed, that no man on the first perusal of it ever tnm- 
giiies that it is to be received in any otlier than its 
literal signification. There is not the slightest intiinn- 
tion of a hidden iiieaiiing, nor any tiling eitlier in tlie 
sentiment or language which naturally leads to an nl- 
legorietal interpretation. Hut if tiic Mosaic account of 
the Fall hod been figurative or allegorical, I'aii it lie 
supposed tliat no iiitiinutioii to that etlect would be 
given, or no hint wliicii would direct us to its true 
meaning? The types and symbolical ordinances of the 
Old Testament are explained in tlie New; but if the 
record of the hull he niytliological, we are nowlicre 
suppJiiHl witli the means of arriving at the riglit inter¬ 
pretation. We liold, therefore, that the record is to be 
literally understood, and fully agree in the opinion 
whie.h has been expressed, " that after this new way of 
aliegorizing, of whicli We have been s|ienking, we 
sliould destroy tlie credit of all hisUiry,—it would make 
men perfect sceptics as to tlie actions of former times, 
and make us believe no more of Alexander the Great, 
or William the Conqueror, than we do of , Atalantis or 
Utopia.” 

Secondly. It was the opinion of the Jews before the 
days of our Saviour, that the Mosaic account of the 
Fall was the history of a real trausHCtioii. Hut without 
dwelling on this brunch of the evidence, we remark, 

Thirdly. That tlie references made to the Mosaic 
uc(:ount of the Fall in the New Testament, are to us 
irrefragalile evidence of its being a true history. <Jnc 
or two of tliese may be noticeil. 2 Cur. ii. 3: ’ Hut 1 
fear lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Five 
through his siiblilty, so your minds should he corrupted 
from the siiiipliclly limt is in Christ.’ Head in con¬ 
nection with this, 1 Tim. ii. 13 : ‘ F'or Adam was fii'St 
formed, then Eve : and Adam was not deceived ; but 
the woinuii being deceived was in tlie transgression. 
Notwilhstaiidiiig she shall be saved in or through cliild- 
beariiig, if they continue in faith and charity and holi¬ 
ness with sobriety.’ Mere we have the most iiniiorUiiit 
circumstances connected with the fall of man distinctly 
stated by an inspired apostle ; so that the liistorical 
sense of the Mosaic account may be considered as hav¬ 
ing Uie sanction of his authority. It may here he no¬ 
ticed as somewhat remarkable, tliat the last chapter of 
the Hible is full of allusions to the first. “ In Gene¬ 
sis,” says Dr Uill, “ the ground is cursed, and a flam¬ 
ing sword guards the tree of life. In tiie Heveiulion, 
they wlio enter through the gates into tlie city, wliich 
is there described, are said to have a rigiit to the tree 
of life : the tree grows in the midst of tlie street, and 
on either side of the river; ami the leaves of it are fur 
the healing of Ute nations ; and it is added, tiicre shall 
be no more curse. Thus the beginning and the end of 
the Bible lend their authority in support of each otlier. 
The transaction recorded in tiie beginning, explains 
the reason of many expressions wtiicii occur in tiie 
progress of scripture,—and Uie description which forms 
the conclusion reflects light upon the opening. WhnU 
ever (pinion we may entertain of Uic Uiird chapter of 
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Genesia when we rend It sin^ljr, it swells hi uur con¬ 
ceptions as we ailvaiice; and all its meantn;; ami its 
imfiortance become niaiiif.'st when we recognistt the 
features of this early transarlUiii in that ma^ifnificeiit 
sceiHt by which the mystery of God shall be 6iiished.” 

In nur next article we shall enter on the suhject of 
the Fall. 


MEDITATION ON OUH LORD’S PASSION. 

( Tt-aiuUUtd.from the ‘ Meditationee Sacra' of John Gtr~ 
hard, D. D- J 

-* Behold Christ Suffering.’ 

UcHoLOt O faithful soul, the ffriof of the siifferin/r, the 
wounds of the suspended, the torture of the dyiiitf ’Re- 
dei^mer on the ctos>. ! That head, reverenced by an-- 
jtelic spirits, is wounded by the sharpness of the thorns; 
that face, ‘ fairer than the sons of men,’ is ilefiled by tile 
spit of the wicJted ; Uiose eyes, cleiir<'r than the sun,are 
closed in death; Uiose ears, which heard angelic praises, 
ere stunned with the insult and reproaches of sinners; 
that mouth, which uttered divine snyingfs, and taug^ht 
the angels, is soaked with gnii and vinegar; those 
feel, at the footstool of wtiich he is worsliipped, are 
fastened witli nails ; those hartds which spread the hea¬ 
vens, are strelclied on the.cross and nailed ; tliat bmly, 
the most lioly seat and pure habitation of the Gndliead, 
is scourged, and wounded with a spear; noUiitig remains 
uninjured Init his tongue, timt be might pray for tliose 
who crucified iiim ! He who reigns in heaven with llie 
Father, is most bitterly nffiictcil by sinners on ilie cross; 
God flours out his blood, siiHers. and dies. From the 
costliness of tbe ransiun, you may reckon the greatness 
of the danger ; from tiie value of the remedy, yon may 
estimate the danger of the disease. Great indeed 
must those wounds be, which nothing but tiie wounds 
of that quickening and life-giving tiesh can heal; great 
indeed must tlie tiisease be, wiiich can be cured only 
■by Uie death of the Physician ! 

Think, •(.) faithful soul, ou the most violent wrath of 
God! After the fall of our first parents, the eternal, 
only-begotten, and well-beloved Son .of God, became 
our Intercessor; still bis angt'r was not turned away. 
He, l»y whom the world was made, interceded,—be, 
the chief Advneate of our salvation, took the cause of 
us miseraiile sinners into hisown hands; still his nn^er 
was not turned aw'ay. The Saviour clothed hinisell in 
fiesh, that the glory of tlie Godhead lieing comniuiiicat- 
.<‘d to flesh, might atone for sinful flesh, and Unit the 
healing power of a perfect righteousness being com¬ 
municated to Ih'sh, might purge away the puisonons 
quality of sin cleaving to it, and obtain favour for us ; 
still liis.auger was not tnrned away. He transferrt-d 
sin and.tbe deserts of sinners to himself. His body was 
bound, beaten, wounded, pierced, fixed on Uie .cross, 
and laid in the grave. The blood fluw.s copious a.s tbe 
dew from all his ineiulters ; bis most holy soul is above 
measure sorrowful; nay, be is sorrowful even unto 
death; be is subjected tu tbe Uinnenu of bell. The 
JBternal Son of .God exriairos that he is foi'sakeii of 
God. He .who comforts all tlie angels, pours out so 
much bloody sweat, feels such agonies, that he needs 
tlie comfort of an anfwl. He dies, who is the Giver of 
life Ut Uie living. * if this ,be done in tlie |freen tree, 
what shalMie (tone in the dry f ’ If Uiis be done to the 
Just and twly One, what shall be done to slnnera? 
How will he punish sin committed, who thus punished 
sin imputed ? How can he bear that perpetually in the 
servant, which he thus severely punished in his Son ? Jf 
he whom he loves thus suffer, what must they suffer 
whom he hates ? If Christ die not without the scourge, 
who vras indeed without sin, of how many stripes are 
we worthy, who ara bom, iive, and dto in sin ? Shall 
Ahe servant rejtdce while Uie beloved Spu is suffering 


so severely for his fault ? Shall Uie servant keep up 
tlie auger of Gotl, wliile the Son doth tliu< laliour to 
pacify and appease his Fathe-r’s wrath ? O the infinite 
wratii of God !—the inexpressible fury.<~the uii.searcii- 
nhle rigour of Justice, which thus rages against iiis 
tiiily liegotteii and welldieloved Son, partaker of his 
own essence, not for any sin he hatli cotntnitled. hut 
liecaiise lie interceiles for the servant! Wlmt will lie 
do to the servant who securely persists in sin and dis¬ 
obedience ? Let tbe servant fear, tremble, and be si>r. 
rowful fur bis offences, since the Son is punisheii for 
I the sin of others. Let the servant who continues in 
sin be afraid, seeing that the Son thus suffers for sin. 
Let the creature tremble, who thus crucifies his Crea¬ 
tor. Let the servant fear, who slays his Lord. Let 
the ungodly and the sinner tremble, wlio thus aflliot the 
Just and holy One. 

Belnved, let us hear his cries, let us behold his tenr.s ; 
he thus cries from the cross. ‘ Behold. O man, wliat I 
suffer for thee ; I cry unto thee, because I dii^ for thei‘: 
behold the punishments I suffer, behold the nails with 
which I am pierced, and see if any grief be like unto 
my grief. Although my outward grief be thus great, 
yet my inward grief is more grievous, because J find 
thee so unthankful!’ Have niercy, have mercy u|ioii 
us, thou wliose property it is to have niercy, and con¬ 
vert our stony hearts tmto tliee ! 


THOUGHTS AND WAXl.MS. 

If any person solicit thee to ease or deliver thyself 
by a breach or wound of thy conscience, he is about to 
clip off that lock wherein, next under God, thy strength 
lieth .—Sir M. Hale. 

Nothing so much converts the pillars of the church 
into reeds shaken with the wind, as the desire of tlieir 
owii glory.—CEco/uaipadius. 

He who serves God in order tlmt he may enjoy 
something else than God, actually worships, not God, 
but that which he desires to obtain,— Augustine. 

Holy Scripture is a garden and also a paradise; it 
alMiuiids in flowers, wiiicli not only yield fragrance, but 
also bear fruit fur tbe uuurishing of tlie soul.—C/<rp- 
sostom. 

Tiiey who study tbe Scriptures arrgbt are like men 
who dig deep in search of metals in tiu* bowels of itie 
earth: they look for the bed wliere tiie metal lies, and 
break every clod, and sift and examine the whole, in 
order to discover the ore.— Chrysostom. 

The exact transition from the natural coldness aiul 
indifference of the Iranian heart towards God, tu a sin¬ 
cere and heartfelt love, is generally concealed ; the 
observer is like tlie geologist who passes from a sterile 
granite region to a tertile allnvion; the change of for¬ 
mation is obvious and decided enough, but the actual 
point of junction is concealed by the coverings of soil 
and vegetation.— Jac<d> Abbott. 

Tlie presumptuous intermeddling of worldly unsanc¬ 
tified spirits with ecclesiastical concerns,-has been the 
source of almost every error in doctrine, and enormity 
in pracUce. that has deformed the protesrioii of Chris¬ 
tianity.— Hubert UalL 

Many .ministers are more chaigeable with concealing 
truth, than affirming direct eiTorB,~with not properly 
building the house, than wilfully pulling it down.— 
WitkerspooH. 

Uiiedoeated mind iaedocated vice.—JSrecAer. 

A man should never be ashamed to own he has been 
in the wjrong, whiefa w-but saying in otlier words, tliat 
he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday.—JPn/ie. 

He that doM nut know those tilings which are of use 
and necessity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, 
whatever he may know-betides.—'ft/ItMsoa. 

Reason requires culture to expand it. It resembles 
the-ffre concealed in the dint, which only riiows itself 
when struck with tbe steel.— ChrdWs Refiections. 
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r^e (STa^itt. 

TTtt Proud Man .—A proud man Is a foo! in fertnen- 
'talion, that swells and boils over like a porridffe-pnt. 
He sets out his fealliers like an owl, to swell and seem 
bipger than he is. He is troubleil with a tnmunr and 
iiiHainmation of self-conceit, tlwt renders every part of 
him stiff and uneasy. He has given himself sympa¬ 
thetic love-powder, that works upon him to dotag^. bihI 
has transformed him into his own mistress. He is his 
own gallant, and makes most passionate nddre.sses to his 
own dear perfections. He commits idolatry to himself, 
and worships his own image; though there is no soul 
living of his chnrch but himself, yet he believes ns the 
church believes, and maintains his faith with the obsti¬ 
nacy of a fanatic. He is his own favourite ; and ad¬ 
vances himself, not only above his merit, but all man¬ 
kind ; is both Damon and Pythias to his own dear self, 
and values his crony olmve his soul. He gives place 
to no man but himself, and that with very great dis¬ 
tance to all others, whom he esteems not worthy to ap¬ 
proach him. He believes whatever he has receives a 
value in being his; as a horse in a nobleman's -stable 
will bear a greater price than in a common market. 
He is so proud, that he is as hard to be acquainted with 
liiinself as with others, for he is very apt to forget who 
he is, and knows himself only superficially ; therefore 
he treats himself civilly as a stranger, with ceremony 
and complinrent, but admits of no privacy. He strives 
to l<K)k bigger than himself, as well ns others; and is 
no Itetter tiinn his own p^asite and ilatterer. A little 
flood will mi)k«‘ n shallow torrent swell almveits Imiiks, 
and rage, and foam, and yield a roaring noise, while a 
deep silent stream glides quietly on; so a vain-glorious, 
insolent, proud man, swells with a little frail prosperi¬ 
ty, grows big anti loud, and overflows its Imiinds, and 
when he sinks, leaves mud and dirt behind him. Hi.s 
carriage is as glorious and haughty as if he was ad¬ 
vanced upon men’s shoidders, or tumbled over their 
heads like Knipperdolling. He fancies himself a Co- 
losse : and so he his, tor his liead holds no proportion 
to his body, and his foundation is less than his upper 
stories. We can naturally take no view of ourselves, 
unless we look downwards, to teach us what humble 
admirers we ought to be of our own value. The 
slighter aud less solid his materials are, the more room 
they take up, and make him swell the bigger, as 
feathers and cotton will stuff cushions better than things 
of more close and solid parts.—Butler. 

Time Mixspent .—We all complain of the shortness of 
time, and yet have much more than we know what to 
do with. Our lives are spent either in doing nothing 
at all, or in doing nothing 'to the purpose, or in doing 
nothing that we ought to do; we are always complain¬ 
ing our days are few, and acting as tliough there 
wiHild be 1)0 end of them.—Seneca. 

The MtW.-—The mind has a certain vegetative 
power, which cannot be wholly idle. If it is not laid 
out and cultivated into a beautiful garden, it will of 
itself shoot up in weeds or flowers of a wild growth.— 
Spectator. 

Good Nature.—Then is no society or conversation 
to be kept up in the world without good nature, nr 
soineiJiiiig which must bear its cmpearonce, and supply 
its place. For this reason mankind have been forced 
to invent a kind of artificial humanity, which ia what 
we express by the word good breeding. For if we 
examine thoroughly the idea of what we call so, we 
sliall find it to be nothing else but an imitation and 
mimicry of good nature, or in other terms, aflbbllity, 
coroplaissiice, aud easiness of temper redui^ into an 
aH.—Additon. 

TAe object JEducatitm.— The afan of edocatioa should 

be to teach us rather how to think Hun wtut to think— 
rather to improve our minds, ao as to enable us tp think 
for ourselves, than to load the memory with the thonghts j 
of other men.— Bntlie. 


Adoantagee of C’onrerra/iea.—Conversation calls out 
into light what has l>eeii lodged in all tlie recesses aiul 
secret chambers of the soul. Hy occasional hints aii«l 
incidents it brings old useful notions into reiiirnibrance; 
it iinfoids and displays the hidden treasure of know¬ 
ledge, with which reatling, obswatioii, and study, had 
belore furnished the minil. liy mutual discourse the 
soul is awakened aud allured to bring forth its hoards 
of knowledge, and it U-arns how to render them most 
useful to mankind. A man of vast reading, without 
conversation, is like a miser, who lives only to himself. 
— Wattx on the. Mind. 

IndHtlrif .—Excellence is never granted to roan, but 
as the reward of labour. It argues, indeed, no small 
strength of mind to persevere in tlie liabiis of industry 
without the pleasure of perceiving those advantages, 
which, like the hand of a clock, whilst they make lioiirly 
approaches to their point, yet pnK'eed so slowly as lo 
escape observation_ Sir Jothua Itegnoldu. 


^ottxs 

THE DELUGE. 

(From a N«w-York Magaiiae.) 

Tub judgment was at hand. Before the sun 
Gathered tempestuous clouds, which, blackening, spread 
Until their blended masses overwhelmed 
Tiie hemisphere of day : and, adding gloom 
To night's dark empire, swift from soiie toaone 
Swept the vast siiadow, swallowing up all light. 

And covering the encircling firmament 
As with a mighty pall! Low in the dust 
Boweil the affrighted nations, worshipping. 

Anon the o’ercharged garners of the storm 
Burst with their growing burden; fierce and fast 
Shot down the ponderous rain, a sheeted flood, 
lliat slanted not before the balfled winds. 

But, with an arrowy and unwavering rush. 

Dashed hissing earthward. Soon the rivers rose. 

And roaring fled their channels; and calm lakes 

Awoke exulting from their lethargy 

And {.mured destruction on their peaceful shores. 

The lightning flickered in the deluged air. 

And feebly through the shout of gathering wtives 
Muttered ^e stifled thunder. Day nor night 
Ceased the descending streams; and if the gl<M>m 
A little brightened, when tlie lurid morn 
Rose on the starless miduight, !twas to show 
The lifting up of watera. Bird and beast 
Forsook the flooded plains, and wearily 
The shivering multitudes of human doomed 
Toiled up before the insatiate element. 

Oceans weiv blent, and the leviathan 
Was borne aloft on the ascending seas 
To where the eagle nestled: Mountains now 
Were the sole land-marks, and their sides wen> clothed 
With chutering myriads, from the weltering waste 
Whose surges clas|>ed them, to their topmost {teaks. 
Swathed in the stooping cloud. The hand of Death 
Smote millions as they climbed; yet denser gri-w 
The crowded nations, as the encroacliing waves 
Mairowed their little world. 

And in Uwt hour. 

Did no man aid his fellow. Love of life 

Was the sole instinct; and tlie strong-iimlied S 014 

With imprecations, smote the palsied sire 
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That clung to him for succour. Woman tnxi 
With wavering steps the precipice’s brow. 

And foiiiid no arm to grasp on the dread verge 
O’er whiirh she leaned and trembled. Selhshiiess 
Sat like an incubus on every heart, 

Snioliieriiig the voice of Love. The giant’s foot 
Was on the stripling’s neck ; and oft despair 
(•rappled the ready steel, niid kindred blood 
Polluted the Inst reiiiiiaiit of that eartli 
Which God was deluging to purify. 

Huge inoiistiu's from the plains, whose skeletons 
The mililew of succeeding centuries 
lias failed to crumble, with unwieldy strength 
Crush’d through Uie solid crowds; ami fiercest binl.s 
Heat downward by the ever-rushing rain. 

With blinded eyes, drenched plumes, and trailing wings. 
Staggered unconscious o’er lh<^ trampled prey. 

The mountains were submerge*!; the barrier chains 
That mnp]>cd out nations, sank ; until at length 
On*) Titan peak alone *»’*Ttopj)*!*I the wav*-s, 
ileacoiiing a sunken world. Anil of the tribes 
That blackened every alp, one man survived : 

And he stood shrtdd*-ring. hopeless, shelterless. 

Upon that fragment of tlie univ*>i*se I 

I'he surges of tin* universal sea 

Jlroke on his naked feet. On his grey head, 

Which fear, not time, had silvered, the black cloud 
Poured Its uni<itying torrents ; while, around. 

In tlie. green twilight ilimly visible. 

Rolled the grim legions of the ghastly tlrowmul. 

And seemeil to beckon with tlieir tossing arms 
Their brother to his doom. 

He smote his brow. 

And, mndilene*}, would liave l*-apt to their embrace, 
Wlieii, lo! Ijefore him, riding on the deep, 

Loomed a vast fabric, and familiar sounds 
rr(M;inimed that it was peopled. Hop*‘ once imire 
Cheered the wan outcast, and imploringly 
He stretched his arms forth towarii the floating walls, 
And cried aloud for mercy. But Aii prayer 
Man might not answer, whom his God condemned. 
The ark swept onward, itiul the billows rose 
Anil buried their lost victim ! 

Then the gl<x>m 

Broke from the face of Heaven, and sunlight streamed 
UjKMi the shoreless sea, and on the n»f 
That rose for shelter o’er the living germ 
Whose increase should it'populatc a world. 


i)lli$ccUan(oufi. 

Cb-o/>erat(on ta doitiff good .—It was my happiness, 
about two years ago, to be a teroponuy resident in the 
coufity of Norfolk, in tlie. family of a gentlimiaii who 
hail some interestiug children. While playing in the 
lawn *Hie day, one of them fell into the fish pond ; hut 
the poor boy was ^xtriemted from his peril, and ran, 
dripping wet, into the house. That was no time for 
iiiijuiry ; but, having ascertaine*! that he had sufiereil 
no it\]ury, the parents l»ecame anxious to know how he 
had lieen rescued. " Why,” said a little girl—pardon 
me for saying that little girls are always ready with 
a good w*»rd~“ William was nuining, and slipped into 
Uie water."' “Well, but how was he delivered?” 
“ Why, broUier James stepped tlowii and took hold 
of Ills jacket, and got him out.” *’ Thank God for 


that,” said the panuits ; *'Ixit whnt *lid yon *1*)?’’ “I 
lll•l*l James's hat.” Turning to a little creature who 
could scarcely lisp, the father asked. “ And what did 
you lio, iiiy ilear Ann ?’* “Oh, pa! I cried.” Now 
who is there that cannot do something in this cause? 
Some can go down to bring up tliose that are in ilaii • 
ger of ilying. Some can hoFl the hat in more senses than 
one, by preparing and assisting those that go to save tlie 
perishing ; ami some, if they can d*> no more, can sbed 
a tear of sympathy, and breallie a prayer, which will 
not be despiseil, but will he esteemeil as a jewel in tiic 
eyes of Heaven.”— liev. A. £. Farrar. 

ITie Ganges. — Rivers are among tlie obji'Cts of Hin¬ 
doo worship. All castes worsliip ilie Ganges. The 
iliiiiloos particularly choose the banks of Ibis river for 
tlieir worship, because the im-rit of works perform*-*! 
here becomes, according to Iboir sacreil books, exceeil- 
iiigly augniiuited. In four of tlie iiioiitbs of the year 
the merit is suppose*! lo be greater tlmii in otlier 
tnoiilhs: and at the full muon in these luoiitlis is still 
further eultauced. On the t*-iilli day of the moon’s 
in<*rease in the month **alled Jyoisbtliii, in the fore¬ 
noon, a great festival is held, in eoniiiK-morutioii of 
Gaiiga’s descent to the earth. Crowds of pi-ople as¬ 
semble from the dilTereiit towns and villiig*-s near Hi*- 
river, especially at its most .sncr*-d sp*>ts, bringing ofter- 
iiig's of fruit, rice, flowers, cloth, swealineiits, )kc., and 
bang garlands of flowers across the river, *-veii where 
it is very wiile. After the people liave batbeil, tlic 
oHiciating Brnliiiiiii ascends the banks of the river 
with them, and perforins a number of iiicaiilaliuiis and 
ceremonies, ail of wiiich have some fanciful iiu-aiiiiig 
Biul object, such as preventing evil spirits from coming' 
to di-file the worship, or ilriviiig them away. He next 
presents the olTerings, which iiiny be many or few, or 
even meri'ly flowers aiifl water, uecoriliiig to tb*‘ ability 
of the oflV-rer; and then ]ierfurms worship to the various 
iiihabiUiiits of the waters—the fish, the tortoises, the 
I'rogs, the suakes, the lei-cbes, tlie snails 1 The ofler- 
iiigs, after having been jiresented to these iiiJiabilaiits 
of the wati-rs are thrown into the liaiige.s. At the 
close of these ceretuonies, Uie people perforin tluar 
obeisance to Gangu, and then ilepart. (ireat iiiiiili- 
ludes (Uiseiuble on the banks of Uie rivi-r on Uies*> 
occasions; and expect mnch, boUi in Uiis life and 
hereufler, from this act of worship. At the lime of 
many of the festivals, the sides of the Ganges are, in 
many places, gaily illumiiiaU-d; and lights, fastened 
on boards or pluiiitain-stalks, or put into earUieti-pols, 
ai-e float*-*! down the stream. So much is this i-iver 
reverenced among Uie Hindixis, that many Braiiniiiis 
will not look upon it, nor throw saliva into it, nor wash 
tliemselves, nor their clothes, in its waters. Some 
persons undertake a journey of five or six mouUis to 
bathe in Uie Ganges, to perform the rites for decease*! 
relations, and to carry back its waters for religious ami 
inedicioal uses.— Ward. 
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'I'liK principle of a division of labour is well 
I'lsiicrstood in oiir day, in its application to 
fvery branch of mental and manual industry. 
In literature, in all the arts, in commerce, in 
the every-day transactions of private and do¬ 
mestic life, it is found that.the distribution of 
lal'.onr amongst different individuals, according 
to tiu ir different tastes, dispositions, and abili¬ 
ties, secures the speedy and successful accom¬ 
plishment of much that would otherwise be done 
in a very slovenly way, done very ill, or never 
done at all. Now, it is impossbic to read the 
«'arly insjiired records of the Christian church, as 
contained in the Acts, and Illustrated by the 
Epistles of Christ’s first ambassadors, without 
perceiving that those who wore brought suc¬ 
cessively to tlie knowledge, belief, and obedi¬ 
ence of the truth as it is in Jesus, and were, 
in consequence, introduced to the coniniAiiiion 
of the church, were expected, ns a matter of 
course, to take some part in that mighty enter- 
jirise which devolved upon it. They first gave 
themselves to the Lord, and then to the church 
according to the will of God, and pledged them¬ 
selves, by this act of sell-dedication, to co-oper¬ 
ate with their brethren in carrying into effect 
the ulterior design of their high vocation,—to 
extend the knowledge of the gospel of peace,— 
to diffuse instrumentaily the inestimable bless¬ 
ings of the great salvation. Every acquisition 
to the church was thus an addition to its exist¬ 
ing resources Ibr the conversion of the world. 
Each new member of the community was wei- 
cumed as a fellow-labourer in the Lord's vine¬ 
yard ; his department of labour was assigned 
him ; and each, according to the^iffs bestowed 
on him, was held by bis brethren and by him¬ 
self to be thenceforward, in deed as well as 
name, the * servant of the Lord.* 

It is one of the most encouraging pcculiari- 
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ties of the age in which we live, that primitive 
id«‘a8 and usages have been so far revived, that 
the duty and privilege of making known the 
trntli of the gospel is no longer regarded as de¬ 
volving on a few official individuals, but as tlie 
proper province and business of the whole 
Uhristian church. It would, we confess, be 
more pieusing still, if the principle were recog¬ 
nised in practice as extensively as it is in theo¬ 
ry, and were all the spiritual energies and mo¬ 
ral resources of the church visibly concentrat¬ 
ed, as of old, on tlie conversion of the world. 
That will be a liappy day both for the church 
and for the M orld, when the apostolic model of 
Christian enterprise shall be univjTsaliy adopted 
by the disciples of the Saviour, and wlicn cacli, 
practically regarding iiimself as ‘ not his own,’ 
shall bring all his talents, innate or acquired, to 
the feet of Jesus, and there usk, with all the 
earnestness of strong affection and ardent zeal, 
‘ Lord, wliat wilt tiiou have me to do ?’ The 
church was originally, and will, when effectually 
rou.sed from her protracted lethargy and puri¬ 
fied from her earthly adiiesions, become again 
a mighty moral macliinc, instinct with life, each 
part performing its proper office, and all com¬ 
bining to work out the purposes of Divine love 
and mercy to a ruined world. 

The command, ‘ He that teacbeth, let him 
wait on teaching,’ relates to one particular de¬ 
partment of Christian labour. It is unnecessary 
to inquire into the extent of this department as 
referred to by tlie inspired apostle, or in any way 
to vindicate the application of his words to that 
which it is your privilege to occupy. You ad¬ 
mit this application, and are prepared, I trust, 
with meekness and candour, to receive the prac¬ 
tical exposition of this expressive phrase. 

* To wait,' in scripture pliraseology, implies 
the fixed attention of tlic mind on any object 
contemplated or designed,—the diligent and 
persevering use of the means by which tliat 
object may be attained,—and an ^bitual readi¬ 
ness to yield to the full force of all those mo¬ 
tives which urge to its steady and determined 
prosecution. 
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1. Witli regard to tl»e oft/ect of Sabbatli- 
Bnhoul instruction, Jet me exhort you, my dear 
friends, to wait on your teaching* by duly con¬ 
sidering the magnitude and the momentous na¬ 
ture of the object at which you aim. This may 
be stated in a single aentence,-—the salvation of 
the souls of the children providentially com¬ 
mitted to your charge, and of whom you have 
voluntarily assumed the oversight. I am well 
aware of the matiy temporal advantages, direct 
and indirect, immediate and remote, which you 
may instrumentally confer upon your youthful 
flock, even although you may fail or seem to 
fail of securing the ultimate object of your sanc¬ 
tified ambition. Who can estimate the amount 
of counteraction which, in the ease of many of 
the children, your in-structions may supply 
against that evil influence to which from infancy 
they are exposed, and which, if unchecked and 
unresisted, might give such virulence to their 
depravity as to render them the worst members 
of society ! How much of crime and moral 
wretchedness you may thus instrumentally pre¬ 
vent cannot even be imagined;—though, that 
much is prevented, is obvious from the single 
fact that so few comparatively of those juvenile 
delinquents, whose names continually crowd the 
criminal calendars of our country, have been 
trained up within the precincts of a Sabbath- 
scliqol. Much, too, of positive good has un¬ 
questionably resulted, and will still result, from 
such labours as those in which you are engaged, 
even when your best and highest hopes have, 
in appearance, or even in rtiality, been frus¬ 
trated. Ill children, as in adults, a familiar ac¬ 
quaintance with divine truth, even in the ab¬ 
sence of any other influence than its own, has 
a natural and direct tendency to expand the 
mind, to invigorate its powers, and—which is 
of much more consequence to the welfare of in¬ 
dividuals and of society—to refine the sensi¬ 
bilities of the heart, and to render the conscience 
more susceptible of such impressions as may 
qualify it for faithful remonstrance, when it 
would otherwise have been paralyzed and 
powerless. There is a sacredness in the very 
letter of the word of God ; and this, when im¬ 
printed on the memory of a child, must, in early 
life, and even in riper years, be greatly instru¬ 
mental in restraining the evil pas.sions of the 
mind, and multiplying almost indefinitely those 
obstacles which must be overcome, before at 
any period of his life, even the most remote, 
he can be ' at ease in hie transgressions.’ 
Memory will never suffer him to be so. It will 
present him again and again with those vivid 
pictures of the evil nature and awful conse¬ 
quences of sin, which will turn its sweetest in¬ 
dulgences into wormwood. To trace out, how¬ 
ever, the effects of Sabbath-school instruction 
on even the temporal well-being of individuals 
and of society, is not my present intention,— 


though 1 do wish that some able and skil¬ 
ful correspondent of fhe ‘ Christian Teacher’ 
would take up this subject in some of its more 
prominent ramifications and relations, and en¬ 
deavour to raise the general estimate of your 
important labours. 

I revert to my original position, and entreat 
you, niy beloved and respected brethren, to 
keep constantly before you the ultimate object 
of your benevolent exertions. These exertions 
—as to this object—may be successful or other¬ 
wise ; but success or failure here will not, as in 
other departments of benevolent effort, be of 
merely temporary moment. You labour for 
eternity. Etcrniltj is the date and the duration 
of that misery which you seek to avert, of that 
happiness j’ou desire to promote. Keep then 
eternity in view. When you enter on and pro¬ 
secute the self-denying duties of each succes¬ 
sive sabbath, endeavour to realize the bearing 
which these must have on the never-ending 
destiny of the dear children committed to your 
care. This, more than any other consideration, 
will serve to keep alive in your own minds, that 
deep and devout solemnity with which, whether 
addressing children or adults on the concerns of 
the soul, we should ever be imbued. It will 
perpetually and beneficially remind yon of the 
moral dignity of the occupation in which you 
are engaged, and lead you to attach an im¬ 
portance to the minutest details of Sabbath- 
school instruction that will greatly diminish the 
irksomeness and relieve the iaboriousness of 
your reiterated attempts to inform and impress 
the youthful mind. It will, besides, by inducing 
and keeping up a lively sense of personal weak¬ 
ness and inadequacy, proportionally tend to 
strengthen the feeling of entire dependence on 
an agency far superior to 5 'our own for the 
realization of your most ardent hopes. Thus 
labouring as for eternity, you will feel it to be 
your highest privilege habitually to solicit and 
expect the ‘ unction of the Holy One’ to coun¬ 
tenance and crown your labours with that kind 
and measure of success, which alone can satisfy* 
a mind that overlooks as secondary the fleeting 
interests of time, and dwells in solemn antici¬ 
pation on the realities of endless blessedness or 
wo. 

S. Let me again entreat you to ‘ wait on 
your teaching’ by the diligent use of those 
means by which alone your object can be at¬ 
tained. As to the nature of these means, we 
are not left to surmise or to speculation. They 
are distinctly specified in the book of God. 
They are of divine appointment; and, as no 
human authority can, without presumption, so 
no human wisdom can, without the certainty of 
failure, attempt to supersede or to improve 
them. * The truth as it is in Jesus,'—compris¬ 
ing the declaration of our natural impurity, our 
practical criminality and guilt, our consequent 
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exposure to divine wrath, our need of salvation 
through a Divine and Almighty Mediator, our 
equal need of sanctification and moral fitness 
for the society of heaven and the service ot 
God, together with ail those practical conclu¬ 
sions to which these doctrines naturally and 
necessarily lead,—this truth, as it constitutes 
the appointed theme of gospel ministration, so 
>ught it, I conceive, to be the constant topic of 
Sabbath-school instruction. Through whatever 
uiediuin instruction may be conveyed—be it 
by hymns or psalms or catechisms, or directly 
by the word of God, or by the oral communica¬ 
tions of the teacher—it is by this truth alone 
that we can legitimately expect the conversion 
of the soul to God. 

Hear with me, my friends, if I especially be- 
s»‘ech you to endeavour habitually, not only to 
inqjress divine truth upon the iiieinory, but to 
enfo^■ct^ it on the consciences of your beloved 
pupils. Let them see and feel that, however 
retentive their memory may be, and however 
e<*pious its stores, your ‘ heart's desire and 
prayer for them' will remain unaccomplished, 
until they are brought to ‘ repentance towards 
(io«l, and faith towards our Lord .Jesus Christ.' 
It is observable, in almost every instance of 
genuine conversion, whether in early or in later 
y<'ars, that it has been instrumentaliy effected 
by the vivid and powerful impression of some 
oiu: great truth upon the conscience and the 
heart. The Spirit of God, in his saving opera¬ 
tions, acts thus in harmony with the natural 
r-onstitution of the human mind, the impressions 
aiid emotions of which are strong or weak, 
lively or languid, according as its thoughts arc 
directed to one object, or divided amongst many. 
The varied reiteration of one distinct and de¬ 
finite idea, accompanied by every practicable 
method of illustration and enforcement, will ever 
br‘ found the most efficient method of address. 
Lspccially must it be so in the case of children, 
to whom simplicity is beauty, and complexity 
confusion ; and who will always l»e found most 
attentive and most deeply interested when their 
minds are lea.st encumbered. 

It is the glory of Christianity that its essen¬ 
tial truths are suited to the capacity, and level 
to the comprehension, of even a little child. 
Though supplying matter for admiring and 
adoring contemplation to the highest orders of 
created being, a child may understand their 
meaning, ftel their power, and exemplify their 
influence. But, in order to this effect, it is 
essential that the truth, in its passage to the 
understanding and the heart, be not obscured 
by the medium of conveyance. The language 
u.':ed in addressing children should be, as much 
as possiMe,natural and simple,—free from all 
artificial, forced, and complex modes of expres- 
•sion,—and, whilst in keeping with the sacred- ' 
ness and solemnity of the subject, adapted to ! 


I convey,, without any apparent effort, infurma 
tion and instruction to the mind. You will 
pardon this allusion to a subject which deserves 
all the attention that can be given to it, and 
which is very closely connected with the effi¬ 
ciency of Sabbath-school instruction. 

3. Once more, I would affcctiomitely exhort 
i you to ‘ wait on your teaching’ by cherishing 
such dispositions of mind a.s best harmonize 
with the sacred work in which you arc engaged. 
Cultivate the most ardent love towards your 
pupils,—the most earnest and intense concern 
fur their best and abiding ititerests. This, whilst 
it. will ever lead you to such methods of address 
as shall most efiV'ctunliy conciliate their attacli- 
iiuTit and esteem, will unspeakably lighten the 
bunlen of your Sabbath occupations. Your 
work will be, indeed, your privilege and your 
plea.sure, when, as you niei’t your little flock, 
you feel towar<ls them the yearnings of affec¬ 
tion, and speak to them on things eternal and 
unseen,—not with tlie cold and freezing for¬ 
mality of those who are engaged in an irksome 
and uncongenial task,—but as those who wateh 
for their souls, and are ready to s))ei)(l and to 
be spent for their salvation. This wiil give a 
life and warmth, an energy and unction toyonr 
cxiiurtationsand appeals,for the absence of which 
the most elaborate preparation, the most as.sidu- 
ous attention to appointed forms, will be a 
miserable compensation. It will make yon 
happy in your work. The st>asun of wei'kly 
assemblage in the school wiil thus be, to teach¬ 
ers and to taught, the most delightful portion 
of the week ; and the reciprocal aff'ection thus 
indulged and fostered, will, of itself, produce an 
impression on the youthful heart that shall long 
survive the period of tuition ; it will embalm 
your name in the memory of your pupils, and, 
in far distant years, may of itself revive impres¬ 
sions on their minds which might else have been 
irretrievably effaced. 

Cultivate, too, I beseech you, the spirit of 
dependence upon God. Let your pupils and 
the success of your exertions on their behalf 
be the daily subject of importunate and earnest 
supplication. Especially on the morning of 
that sacred day which recalls you to your be¬ 
loved employment, let your whole souls go out 
in imploring intercession for their spiritual and 
eternal welfare, and for a blessing on your la¬ 
bours. Pray that the Spirit may bo poured 
out upon you from on high, to quicken every 
holy and heavenly affection, to invigorate your 
faith and animate your hope, to confirm and 
sustain the purpose of simple, sincere, single- 
hearted devotedness to the glorious design of 
winning souls to ChrisL You will thus obtain 
the * anointing which is of God.’ You will be 
* baptized with the Holy Ghost.* You will go 
forth from, your chamber ‘ strengthened with 
all might in your inner mnn,' and, in the occu- 
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pations of the day, you will feel that the Hearer 
of prayer u with you, enlarging and enlivening 
your heart, aiding you with hU grace, and en* 
couraging you by the precious tokens of his 
benediction. 

4. Lastly, Let me exhort you to ‘ wait on 
your teaching’ by habitually yielding to the full 
force of those motives which urge to the prose¬ 
cution of your labours of love. These motives 
are numerous. They are derived fr<»m the re¬ 
collection of the past,—from the anticipation of 
the future,—from the claims of Christ’s autho¬ 
rity,—from the still more influential claims of 
his redeeming love,—from the obligations under 
which you lie, as having been yourselves de¬ 
livered from the wrath to come, and having 
obtained a good hope, through grace, of a glori¬ 
ous immortality,—from the value of the souls 
committed to your charge, a value far exceed¬ 
ing all human, all angelic computation,—from 
the precarious and uncertain tenure of human 
life,—from the dignifled and honourable charac¬ 
ter ofyour Sabbath occupations,—occupations in 
the results of which angelic beings take a deeper 
interest than in the (brtunes or the fate of 
empires 

Motives such as these—and more might be 
added—will commend •themselves at once to 
your understanding and your heart. Seek to 
teel increasingly their power, to have your 
whole heart and life subordinated to their in¬ 
fluence, and, on every recurrence of your sa¬ 
cred engagements, to exemplily tlieir concen¬ 
trated efti'ct. 

The force of these motives can indeed be felt 
only by a mind enlightened and a heart sancti¬ 
fied and renewed by grace ; and vain would be 
the expectation of their operating upon such as 
yet are experimentally unacquainted with the 
power of godliness. Is such the condition, of any 
one whom I address; and are you a teacher of re¬ 
ligion? Ponder, 1 implore you, the fearful con¬ 
sequences to yourself of continuing uninterested 
in the privileges, uninfluenced by the principles of 
that religion which you thus presume to teach 
to others. Dreadful, indeed, is your condition. 
Ah ! if the unbelieving and ungodly minister be 
the .first in the condemnation of the judgment 
day, let your conscience say. Who shall be the 
second f Consider what 1 say, and the Lord 
give you understanding in all things. Amen. 

THE SUN AN EMBLEM OF GOD. 

The Lord God ii a Sun and a Shield. Psalm Uxxit. 11. 

The sun, pertiaps, is os unchanging as any natural ob¬ 
ject with which we are acquainted. Throughout all 
his risings and settings in the memory of man, he has 
preserved the same aspect, and exhibited the same in¬ 
fluences, and is to all probability in every characteristic 
the same that he was when his place was first ^>pointed 
in the firraameot. On this account he U a fitting em¬ 
blem of God. 


Tile sun also is the most glorious of natural things. 
When scattering abroad bis noontide beams, how mag¬ 
nificent does he appear! And in tiiis point he may, in 
some degree, adumbrate the God of infinite glory,— 
Him ‘ who dwelleth in the light uimpproaciiabie,’ ‘ wlio 
covereth himself with light as with a garment.’ 

The sun not only exercises powers which prevent our 
globe from deviating from its proper track, but is also 
essential to all vegetable and animal existence. It is 
through his means that Uie earth is clothed in the man¬ 
tle of vegetation. Without him the infant plant could 
not appear above the surface of the ground, nor could 
the sap diffuse itself through innumerable vessels and 
rise to even the topmost branch, nor could the buds 
shoot forth and expand themselves to leaves. But for 
his influence, too, all animals would soon fail to per¬ 
form their functions; the blood would ciudle in our 
veins and cease to circulate; our limbs would become 
stiff and incapable of motion. And wlutt shall we say 
of Go J ? 

“ Bl.osentiat Life’s unbounded sea, 

What lives and moves, lives hy thv word; 

It lives, and moves, and is from Thee!" 

Him we acknowledge as the author of our being, the 
preserver of our life, the grand source of all that is good 
within us and around us. In him the loftiest and the 
lowliest orders of creation alike rejoice. 

But the sun, as on emblem of God, must be regard¬ 
ed us representative of two powers exercised by the 
Divine Spirit,—his illuminating, and his quickening 
power. 

Dreary and perilous is the condition of the traveller, 
who, on a dark and starless night, is groping his way 
in a desert track, amongst snares and pitfalls and quag¬ 
mires, or amidst vast and precipitous rocks. And not 
less dreary, not less perilous, is tlie natural state of 
miui. How much in the dark as to the dangers of his 
situation ! He may have heard of the wratli which is 
to come, of the second death, of the undying worm, of 
the quenchless fire; but he is far from having attached 
any definite meaning to the terms, and still fartlier 
from imagining that he himself stands in jeopardy of tlie 
awful evils they describe. He sees not that the terrors 
of a broken law are roarslialled against himself; that 
the sword of vindictive justice is impending over his 
head; that between himself and eternal perdition there 
is but a single step. How dark is he, too, as to the source 
of real happiness I ' He has hewn out to himself cis¬ 
terns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.’ His de¬ 
sires are gone out after creature-good. H is afiections are 
placed upon worldly things. He aims at the acquisition of 
wealth or power, or, at most, seeks to attain the golden 
opinions of bis fellow-men. He knows nothing of that 
solid and enduring happiness which springs from faith 
in Uie Rock of ages, from communion with the Father 
of spirits and with Jesus Christ his Son, and from tlie 
assurance of a blissful immortality. This is the natural 
state of man,—a state of gross, of deplorable darkness. 
But suppose a ray of couviction to penetrate the moral 
gloom which envelopes him—no matter whether it is 
transmitted whilst be is . turning over the leaves of the 
much neglected word of God, or whether it finds him 
beneath the roof of the sanctuary, or whether it flashes 
upon him like the vivid lightning whilst in the midst of 
his folly.—it is a beam of the Spirit of God; and what a 
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prospect does it afford him ! It uccomplishes tlie pur¬ 
pose for which it was sent; it ‘ renders darkness visi- 
Fenetrating the inmost recesses of his heart, it 
shows the fearful amount of wickedness which he har¬ 
bours, the awful load of sins by which he is oppressed, 
—sins multitudinous as the sands, and black as the 
mantle of midnight. And then it exhibits to him God 
ns he really is,—as one infinitely holy, to whom all sin 
is an abomination; and it reveals to him the clouds of 
the divine anger which lower above his head. And 
when, at length, this ray has mode him sensible of the 
darkness which surrounds him, God graciously trans¬ 
mits another ray. which nfiVirds him ' the light of the 
knowledge of God’s glory in the face <»f Christ Jesus, 
showing to him the way of salvation, and disclosing to 
him tlial glorious Saviour who died for his sins, and 
rose again fur his justification.’ He now sees, bursting 
ihnuigii the gloom of the long and portentous night 
that has passed over him, ‘ the Sun of righteousness 
arising with healing in his wings,’ dispersing fyr and 
wide the mists of ignorance and doubt, and shedding 
round his path, pure, essential light. And this light 
shall never fail him, hut shall shine brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. It shall smile upon him 
tliroiigliout the pilgrimage of life, and light him ttirough 
llie vuie of dentil to his eternal home. 

Again, we Jiave seen in the early spring, when the 
sun, renewing iiis strength, has looked down on the 
froztm earth, how great a change has Uiken place. 
Tile streams have again begun to flow, the flowers to 
sjtriiig up, and the trees to put forth their leaves. And 
iis his power increased, the fields have become more 
green, the plants more tall, the foliage more abundant; 
and his fervour still increasing, the beauty of maturity 
lias come over all things,—the yellow corn-fields have 
smiled in plenty, and the trees bowed under the bur¬ 
den of their fruit. And as nature progresses beneath 
the beams of the summer sun, so does the Christiu:i 
prosper under the quickening influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Previous to its operations all is wintry w thin 
him : he resembles the dry and stunted tree, which is 
as unadapted to the purpose of ornament as to that of 
utility. But let the Spirit of Jehovah, which brooded 
over the universal cha<», and instilled into its slum¬ 
bering masses motion and activity, diffuse upon iiim its 
benign rays, and there awaken in his bosom sentiments 
and feelings akin to nothing which he has known be¬ 
fore, lie is no longer the gnarled and unsightly stem, 
but the fair tree towering aloft in strength and majesty, 
spreading abroad its branches adorned with lovely 
foliage, and bearing much fruit. Thus does he flourish 
on earth, blessing and blessed, till, transplanted by 
death to a kindlier soil, he shall take root oii tile banks 
of tile river of life, and rejoice in the full glow of eter¬ 
nal day. H. B. D. 


^onhetflation. 

No. VII. 

THE DUTIES OF SERVANTS. 

The day fixed fur ano&er visit to John and Janet 
Bruce was such as tended to render .the jonrney de¬ 
lightful ratlier than toilsome. The weatiier was &ir 
and fine. The dew had watered the earth, inpartiug 
new beauty and fresh vigour to every veg^ble pile; 
and the sun appeared occasionally as If lusplacing Ute 


clouds fur warming what had been watered, and fur 
showing Uie silver OMUty of the dew-drops with which 
the fields were so richly studded. Nature bad sent 
forth her choice stores in nil the variety of fonn, colour, 
and fragrance, which served to please the eye and re- 
^ie the senses, and to afford the comfort of hope aris¬ 
ing from this promise of plenty in the day of harvest. 
The herds of cattle seemed full of enjoyment under the 
smiles of nature, and the various tribes of feathered 
songsters seemed to vie with one another in proclaim¬ 
ing the delights arising from this paradise-like grandeur 
of the prime of summer's beauty. I felt delighted and 
excited to the coiiteinpiation of the God ut natura hi 
all his works. I eiideavuun'd to read his attributes in 
liis doings, and see the spiemlottr of the glory of his 
goixlness in the passing operations of his hands, resolv¬ 
ing to employ my mind during the journey in such re¬ 
flections as the occasion might suggest, for increasing 
iny admiration of the divine benevolence, and for 
reiuleriiig me more devoted to the service and glory 
of GikI. 

But I had not proceeded two mites, when, moving in 
full view of the end of my journey, I saw what turned 
these pieaceful and pleasing reflections into sadness. At 
some distance 1 saw the servants of John Bruce acting 
ill a way which fully justified the cuiuplaiiits I had heard 
against them. Gii first seeing them, they apjieared as 
it eiigagi'd in building a turf-rick, but so slow were 
they in their operations that they made little progress 
for nearly bait an lioiir, from tlie time 1 first saw them 
I till 1 arrived on the spot. 1 observed how they wasted 
their time by standing to look at every passing obje<;t, 
and to converse with every passing traveller, to the ne¬ 
glect of llieir work. And on a nearer approach 1 saw 
bow, without such occasions of delay, they had learned 
to perforin their work with all deliberate ease. The 
young man stood upon a small erection for enabling 
liitii lo reach the top of the rick, and the young wo¬ 
man was employed in handing the turf to him thus 
elevated; but the operations of both seemed better 
adapted fur sparing their own persons than fur promot¬ 
ing the interest of their rooster. 

Being grieved at the manifestation they made of the 
total want of principle, I resolved on luakiiig the case 
a subject of admouiiiuii. And on appruacliing 1 intro¬ 
duced what 1 intended by saying: “ This is a fine day ; 
mid I see you are at work. How do you like that 
kind of work ?” Tom answered: “ Tlie work is good 
enoiigli, if we could get anything for it; hut we cun 
hardly get our wages, and have little peace in the 
house to the bargain,and—” Here 1 interrupted Tom 
by saying, “ No more of this, which is more ttian an 
answer to my question. 1 cannot hear tales against 
those who are not present to answer for themselves. I 
asked you whether you liked your work, os, from your 
slow iiianner of acting, I was led to apprehend that you 
did not like it. I, therefore, feel inclined to speak to 
you about this mutter. And as 1 am a friend to ser¬ 
vants, and always contend for their rights and interests, 

I hope you will receive in good part what 1 say, as in¬ 
tended fur your good. But In the meantime please go 
on with your work while we are speaking, tliat your 
master may suffer no damage by my inUirfcrence. 

*' Servants are iximmaihied by (rod to obey their 
masters, willingly, stiuwing reverential respect fur their 
authority, acting on all occasions so as to * please them 
well,' by fftithful endeavours to promote tbelr interest,— 

• not answering again, not purioiniiir, but allowing all 
good fidelity.’ And these commands are eiiturcra by 
the threatening that' he that doeth wrong,’ by violating 
them, ‘ shall receive for tlie wrong which he hath dime,’ 
by the workings of a retributive {mvidence. Now, I 
have seen and heard on tliis occasion what amounts to 
a violation of ttiese commands, and wliat exposes you 
to suffer the tlinudened puiiisliment. Your inaniicr of 
speaking cmicerning your master indicates want of re¬ 
spect fur Ids authority, and want of concern for his 
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Inlm’sts. A Dll your slow iiiaDn(>r of working sliowsilliut i 
you have lililo ronccrii alwut pli'asiiig' him well or pro- ! 
moling ills wolturo. i hnva observed how, by looking 
uiid speakiiifif (o every passing traveller, and by your 
very slow moveiiieiits, you have not done, half the work 
whicli might have been performed by people of ordiii. 
nry diligence in the same time. But this diuis not con¬ 
sist witli eoiiitnon honesty. Your master has engaged 
to givi< you food and wages for the uiiioiiiit of work 
usually rendered by servants of your class. But by 
withholding a part of that work you are doing wrong,— 
you are defrauding him. Kiipposing the food and wages 
given to each of you by your master to l>e equal to one 
shilling a.day, it would follow that by giving him only 
three-tburths of the work which might be rendered by 
faithful servants, each of you would defraud him of 
threepence a-duy, or aboiil four pounds a-year. You 
would pnibably feel indignant on being accused of 
stealing from your master to the amount of about eigh¬ 
teen )>ence a-week ; Init wlierein consists the difference 
between doing so and withholding to that amount work 
for which you receive value in fiKid and wages? You 
complain of your wages nut being paid in proper time. 
Bill my decided opinion is, that if yon always serve your 
inie>ter after the maimer 1 liave now seen, he would 
have a heard bargain of you in giving you food tor your 
work without wages. And this, also, may account fur 
his not being able to pay you at the proper time. 

“ But wliile some servants spend their whole lime in 
this trifling way of doing little, there are others who 
defruml their employers by working for themselves 
when nut under the eye of their mistress. 1 am far 
from thinking that a good servant should not he allow¬ 
ed some time fur attending to aflairs of tier own, ns 
cii'ciimstHiioes may admit. Every kind niistrtiss will 
make reasotiable allowance for the personal acconimo- 
dutioii of giKid s<^rvullts. But this I maintain, that every 
portion ot time tahtu hy a servant from the stated hoars 
of labour, without being asked and given, is stolen time, 
which in the sight of Gixl is as Imd us stolen property. 
Hired servants have no time of their own, having sold 
their whole time fur food and wages ; and ttiere would 
be the same dishonesty in upproprinling any portion of 
that sold time to their own use, us in the case of a 
fanner retaining for his own use a stone or more out of 
the boll of meat, for which he had bargained to receive 
the market price. 

“ 1 need say little on the base practice of‘purloining’ 
a master’s projterty; as stealing is n‘probnled by all 
men. But many servants, who would be ashamed to 
rank witli thieves, are not mshamed of defrauding their 
employers, to a greater extent, hy wasting their suli- 
slance through sheer carelessness. I have heard of 
servants who. by using t(H> much for a given purpose, 
ns ill cousuiiiiiig tiHi much fuel on fire,—by neglect¬ 
ing’ to ‘ gather up the fruginents.'—by casting away 
what was goiHl for food,—and by leaving i‘xpused to 
be wasted what should have bet!ii kept or applied to 
important us«‘, caused an amount of loss exceeding the 
amount of tiudr wages. And 1 have heard of servants 
whose negligence in attending to Uie proper lime and 
iniumer of feeding cattle occusiuiied an amount tff loss 
that could nut be ascertained. Now, the loss to the 
employer, in such cases, is the same as if as much hud 
been stolen. And the only difference between the 
piirluiiiiiig and tlie wasting servant is, tliat Uie one 
profits by what be takes, wliile the oUier derives no 
lieiiefit irum wiint he has wasted. But both ore alike 
wanting in * showing all guutl fidelity.' And as ser¬ 
vants ore ill duty bound to promote the interests of their 
employers, those wlio tail in this, will be so tar charge¬ 
able witii fraud in tlie sight of God. 

“ There are also frequent instances of unprincipled 
servants attempting to defraud their employers by re¬ 
fusing to perform certain parts of woric which are not 
according to their liking. 1 readily allow that in all 
engagements to perfunii s[iecial branches of service 


exclitsivehf, no master or mistress is entitled to coinniaiid 
services beyoiid'the terms of such contract, without tlie 
consent of the servant. And, yet, refusal to lend a 
hand in such circumstances, in forwartliiig other work in 
time of need, would indicate a stuiiburn seifishiie.ss. and 
a want of regard for the interest of employers, whicli 
would naturally determine them to look out for a better 
servant at next term. But every servant hired for </cn. 
rral service is bound by that contract to perform what¬ 
ever work may be required. And it is the duty of her 
employers to fiinl work that will wholly occupy Jier 
time, nut only for their own interests, in receiving a fair 
reHini for food and wages, but also for the benefit of 
the servant; as by not affording work for her whole 
lime, or leaving her to spend her whole time in doing 
little, habits of indolence would be formed to her future 
injury. Jiiit refusals to perform certain parts of work, 
in many cases, do not arise from dislike to what is re¬ 
quired, so much as from a crafty desire of being reliev. 
ed from all work, wlien notliing remains to be done for 
tlie time but wliat is disputed. 1 recollect of an in¬ 
stance of this kind in the case of a farm-servant, wins 
having iiuthing to do for the day, was cuninianded by 
his master to take his horse and cart and help a iimii to 
remove rubbish from his house iii a iieighliouriiig vil¬ 
lage, to which the servant oitjected, on the ground of 
his having engaged to work only on the farm. * Oh, I 
see how it is,’ said his master, ‘ you see there is no work 
here fur the day, and you abject to working elsewhere, 
that you may enjoy the sweet repose of sloth at home. 
But I shall find work fur you. Go, take the wlieel- 
harruw, and remove that heap of stones to the other 
side of the corn-yard, and tidi me when you have done, 
that 1 may then find more work- fur you.’ On finishing 
that job he told his master, who then commanded him 
to wliee.l tlic stones back again to tlie place from wlilch 
he had taken them. And on appearing again after ex¬ 
ecuting the second uppointineiit, he was instructed to 
place the stones us first commanded, when, with humble 
tone, lie said, ‘ O master, why are you making me to 
work ill this way, for no good purpose ?’ To tins it 
was answered: * 1 have tiic best of ends in view by 
these appointments. 1 intended them, in the first 
place, for solving the question agitated by your iiiiper- 
tineiice, whether you or I shall be master.’ Secondly, 
1 intended them for leading you to see whether you 
would gain must by following your nwn foolish pas¬ 
sions, or by complying with my reasonable appuint- 
nienls. Tliirdly, 1 aoopted this plan for showing you 
that it is my persuasion that it is better to work for 
little or no advantage tliaii to go idle at the hazard of 
forming ruinous limits of sloth. And lastly, 1 have 
acted on tliis odd plan for making tiie stronger impres¬ 
sion on your mind, that you may nut oflVud again to 
your own injury more than to mine. If these ends arc 
accomplished neither my commands nor your service 
this day will be in vain.’ To this the servant bowed 
with expressions of humble and grateful submission, 
and ever after studied to please by becoming deport¬ 
ment. 

“ There are some servants who also defraud their 
masters by staying Uieir erramls, in some cases taking 
more than double of tlie time required for going u 
message. 1 have heard of some taking mure tliuii an 
hour tor going an errand which might be accomplished 
in ten minutes. And report says that you are nut 
blameless in this respect.’’ On hearing how tills was 
brought home, Eeggy muttered to her tellow-servant, 
" Aye, the mistress has been telling him tins. Her 
tales are at the bottom of all this.” lo tills I answered: 
“ Your mistress never uttered a word to me on the sub- 
jecL But what you have uttered proves Uiat you are 
guilty, else you could not speak in this style. Allow 
me, therefore, to show you the evil of such practices. 
By staying your enpand you not only steal your master's 
time, and leave undone what work you siioiild have 
dune while wasting his time, but in many iiistaiii;es 
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such delays may also hinder the work of others who 
cannot work without your aid, or hinder others wailiii)^ 
for your return witli whut may be necessary for per¬ 
forming their part of intended service. In most cases 
of tlic kind, also, tliere is more evil than waste of time 
in tliese tritlers employing the time taken from their 
employers in evil speaking to those ttiey meet and 
stand with by tlie way. And in the end tliey l>ecome 
tl»e greatesl. sufferers by the loss of character occasion¬ 
ed by tlieir being seen negligent and luifuithful in their 
master’s service. 

“ 111 many casi-s, also, servants subject their employ- 
i>rs to damage by persisting in doing their work in thtir 
own way, tlie awkward way in wliich they Imve been 
improperly trained, in preference to the way appointed 
them i in consequence of which, the work is done neither 
st> well nor in so sliort a time us if done according 
to btaier inctliod. But to say nothing of what duiii- 
uge may arise from this cause, or thougli no damage 
MiotiUi arise from the one way of working in preference 
Io tlie other, there is evil in principle l<’udiiig to evil 
consequences in all such proceedings. I'here is an in. 
dication of pride,—the pride of a poor servant, wiiicli is 
tile most foolish of all pride, in attempting to rai.se him- 
M-lf above his master, by sucli manifestation of the con¬ 
ceit of superior wisdom, in alleging that his is the b<‘tter 
way of working. Tiiis, also, indicates a want of tile 
spirit of respectful subini.ssion on tiie part of tlie ser¬ 
vant. tending to pnivoke rather than to please ids iniis- 
Uir. It is a direct violation of the divine commutul- 
inent given to servants in obeying their musters, ‘ to 
please tliem well in all tilings,’ and, of course, in tlie 
manner as well us amount ot tlieir working, liisteaii 
of pleasing, siicii coiiiiiict tends to offend and provoke, 
to the subversion of all tlie peace and gooii feeling, 
wfiich form tiie sweetest ingredients in tlie cup of 
domestic life. 

*' I can suppose also, from your manner of speaking 
at tins time, tiiat you arc apt to commit the fault, too 
coiiiiiion utiioiig some servants, whicit tlie scriptures call 
• answering again,’ or, as people now say, • speaking 
back’ to your master when told or admoiiisiied about 
your duty.” Tom readily remarked, “ indeed, Sir, if 
you were tried witii such a master, you would not take 
ins bad talk off fiis hand more than we. ” “ I have told 
you already,” said 1, “ that I can enter upon no dis¬ 
cussion about tlie faults of otiicrs wliu are not present 
to answer fur tliemselves. My object is to explain to 
you some of the faults of servants, ttiat by avoiding them 
you may Im preserved from much eviL And in reply 
to wiiat you liave now said 1 have to remark, that tlie 
law of Oud forbids ’ answering again,’ even to * fn>. 
ward ’ masters; for it is written: * Servants, be subject 
to your masters, wiUt all fear, nut only to the good and 
gentle, but also to the fruward.’ It is here commanded 
tiiat you sliuuld be siibjiH^t with all fear, even to the 
‘fruward’ master; and tiiis aiiiuunts to a prohibition of 
‘answering again,’in any case. Some may count this 
a hard law; but, like all other scripture laws, when 
properly understood, we see in it tlie wisdom and good¬ 
ness of tiie Divine Lawgiver, as tending to the best results. 
Any redectiug mind may at once see how ‘ answering 
• again' can prince no good but much evil, in provok¬ 
ing a master to subject an insolent servant to worse 
treatment. I do not say Uiat a servant is bound to 
afford the same silent passive subjection as a beast of 
Inirdeu, without daring to complain of ill treatment. 
But, ill having occasion to remonstrate, he should speak, 
ill respectful terms, as becometh a servant, so as to 
conciliah! and gain, ratiier than tq provoke to greater 
evils. 

“ But I must mention yet another great fault, too 
common among unprincipled servants, consisting hi be¬ 
traying the privacy of domestic mattei^ by telling them 
out of Uie house. 1 mention this uflf account m your 
proceeding to err in this way wtien I interrupted you, 
III speaking of the concerns of your master. Tliece is 


sometliing sacred in the privacy of domestic inter¬ 
course, wliicli cannot be violated wittiout disgrace to 
the liase betrayer of that sacred confidence. Even 
in childhood, the boy is despised that tells tales out of 
school. And how can that servant be either respected 
or trusted who renders public the private cmiicerns of 
the house in which she dwells? A servant is in duty 
bound to do all in her power to promote tlie welfare 
and comfort of the family in which slie lives; but by 
exposing their private cuiicrriis, she lietrays them to 
tlieir injury. And there can be no justification in Sisy- 
ing that wliat was told was true, as it is nut lawful to 
tell what may lie true to the injury of otliers. Nor will 
it do ill defence to say that there was no evil in wiiat 
was told ; as there are many things said and dmie in a 
family that are perfectly lawful in tlieir proper place, 
whicii, iievertlieless, may liuve a very injurious tendency 
when told out of place, and in a way too, perliaps, where 
misconception, followed by misrepresentation, may lead 
to the worst consequences. 1 have known instaiices 
of families losing tlie valuable regards of tlieir best 
friends by the misrepresented tales of their faithless 
servants. 1 iiave known men losing their secular 
credit, Ut the injury or ruin of their temporal affairs, by 
till! same cause. And you may at once see Unit wiiut 
you liave now said lias tiiis tendency ; us any one hear¬ 
ing you tell that your master could nut pay your wages, 
would naturally infer lliut his secular credit was too 
slender to be trusted. Heiicte, it iias been frequently 
and justly reiiiorked that tli’ere i.s not so much danger 
to be apprelieiided from distiuncst servants stealing 
property, as from those servants wlio work greater mis- 
cliief by their tales, to an extent that can never be 
known. To see more fully tiie evil of such proceed¬ 
ings, you should understand that the concerns of tlie 
family in wliicli you dwell are not yours but your mas¬ 
ter’s ; and, ttierefure, you liave no more rigiit to carry 
out a report of wiiat is said or done in Uie house than hi 
carry nwuy any oilier part of your master’s projierty. By 
relating the transactiuiis of your muster's tamiiy you 
are dealing in nmtters not your own ; and in doing so 
you are acting unjustly in principle, us well us inju¬ 
riously in practice, from winch you also, ere long, will 
suffer. Hear wliut the apostle, i’eter says of such con¬ 
duct: ' Let none of you suffer us a murderer, or as a 
Uiief, or us an evii-docr, or <m a bmy-ltody in other men’s 
malterit.' Here the man or woman wlio acts the part 
of the busy-body, by telling ‘ other men's matters,’ is 
ranked witii tlie murderer and the tliief and the evil 
doer. And the association is very natural; fur, while 
tlie murderer and Uie Uiief seek to take away life and 
prupi-rty, Uie busy Inle-beariiig servant, in one sense, 
pertonus Uie work of botii, by murdering cliaracter and 
stealing away some of ttie prime valuables of domestic 
keeping, by whicii slie ranks with Uie greatest of ‘ evil¬ 
doers ' apuii the face of Uie earth, i know that ser¬ 
vants are exposed to strung temptation to deal hi the 
trade of tales, fhim such goods being in great demand 
among those mean idlers, wlio, fur gaining their ends, 
ure nut ashamed hi question servants about tlieir home 
concerns, for supporting Uie trade of tattle among gos¬ 
sips, wboM chief deligltt seems to arise from euiployiiig 
Uieir tongues to promote others’ woes. But no huii- 
otirable mind can be guilty of receiving stolen tales, 
more Uian stolen gt^s, from servants. And servants 
should be aware of those inquisitive spirits who pre¬ 
tend to stiuw great friendship and cunfideiice, only Uiat 
Uiey may induce them to divulge wiiat may soon be 
told again, and circulated in a way by whicti Uiey wifi 
be detected as the original reporters, and sufc^ected tu 
sufierings as the mainly culpable busy-bodies in the 
whole matter. Some servanu speak evil of their em- 
ployers even in wholesale terms, dealing out general 
charges and insinuations against them, as if all that is 
bad belonged to their character. Now, all judicious 
people regard such conduct in servants as strong pre¬ 
sumptive evidence of the accusers being must in tault* 
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not niereljr in speaking; evil of tiieir employers, but 
chiedy in what may tmve led tiiem to speak so. Hence 
the couiDion-place remark, tliat ' a bad servant never 
)i;ol a giMHl niosler,’ is founded on tlie well-known fact, 
that bud servants invariably frjve a bad name to their 
musters, in justification of their own bod conduct. Tliey 
speak evil of them partly from revenge on iiaviiig been 
admonished by them,and partly forexciting public pre¬ 
judice against Uiem, so as to counlerbidance the im¬ 
pressions produced by tiieir own misconduct. Though 
most or exclusively in fault, they are first and loudest 
in complaint, witli the hope of gaining credit witli tlic 
world liy making the first iinpn'ssion against tlie objects 
of tiieir liatred, mid in their own favour. Hut in tins 
Uiey are greatly mistaken ; us all judicious people, will 
regard their tales os indications of tiieir b(‘iiig iinfuith- 
Itil servants. I liave nearly the same opinion of you 
ill your speaking evil of your master. I cun well siip- 
IMise that this lazy manner of working will sometimes 
provoke him to ndiiike you sharply; ami 1 can easily 
understand how lliis lies at the botioin of the disalfec- 
tioii which prompts you to injure his ciiaracter, Itiat by 
making him as bad us yourself, or representing him us 
the cause of your detecUons, you may so far escape pub¬ 
lic censure. Hut you are nut aware that in doing so 
you are working injury to yourselves by showing wliat 
spirit you are of, by sliowiiig whut will excite more 
Ulan suspicion of your own bad conduct being Uic cause 
of your complaints against your iiiasier, and by showing 
that you are persons with wtiom upright men should 
have as liUle to do as possible. 

“ Having tlius explained Uie more common faults of 
uiifailliful servants, 1 shall now show you iiow tliese 
faults work to their own injury. Speaking of servants, 
Paul says; ‘ Hut he that doeth wrong siiall receive 
for the wrong which he hath done ; and there is no re¬ 
spect of persons.' liy disobeying Uie lawful commands 
of your master, you disobey Uod who has commanded 
you tu obey liim: ami he hath here declared that, you 
* Shull receive for the wrong which you iinve done.’ 
Thougli esdapiiig judicial punishment from men, (iod 
can reward Uie wrongs done ui violation of ids laws, by 
making those wrongs to produce their own puiiishiueiit. 
You must, for example, sulfer the loss of the comfort of 
well-doing. 1 never knew one having comfort in his 
work, without having his heart in that work. I have 
ever observed faithful, diligent servants, cheerful and 
happy ill tlie performance of their duty; and I have 
invariably seen lazy servants discontented and coiu- 
pluiiiing of being oppressed with work, wiieti rendering 
us little service as possible for a full amount of food 
and wages. And you must be conscious of the want 
of comfort wliile acting unfaithfully. But there is more 
punistimeiit lor these wrongs yet awaiting you. They 
will cost you the loss of character; wliich will prevent 
your being employed by good masters for your'udvan. 
lage mid comfort. I would on no account employ 
servants who act and speak as you luive done on Uiis 
occasion. In consideration of how uinch the comfort 
of a family depends upon the quality of its servants, no 
wise master will now engage one wiihout first'inquiring 
whether he or siie is of honest report,—well trained to 
Uie proper manner of working,—faithful and diligent 
in the performance of work,—-nut given tu tell lies or 
associate wiUi bad companions,—not apt to stay errands, 
—not in habit of telling tales out of the housp,— 

'not answering again,*—but of good temper and dis¬ 
posed to please well in all tilings. And the applica¬ 
tion of these tests would leave you no chaiH'e. of bmng 
employed in any respectable family for your comfort or 
profit. You will also reefeive fur the wrongs which 
yon are now doing by their effects in future iite. Your 
slack manner ot working edll form corresponding 
habits which will render your labonrs of small account 
when working for yourselves, fodoient servants be¬ 
come indolent and pom' masters. I know some farmers 
who, through slothfoluess, are now neaily clothed witli 


rags, who are not aware that they have received tliis 
adversity as tlie result and reward of the wrongs of 
Uicir servitude, when by being unfaitliful to tiieir 
masters they formed Uie habits of sloth which liroiighl 
them to poverty. And it concerns you, young woman, 
to tliiiik ill time of how your improper conduct, as a ser¬ 
vant, will prevent you from getting a good husliand. 
except you amend your ways. Thoughtless ill-doing 
young men, follow their own foolish fancy in the 
choice of their wives, by which Uu*y generally get 
partners of their own kind to partake with tiiem, through 
life, of tlie miseries of poverty wliicli follow the lazy 
improvident habits of both. parties. But well-tloing 
young men have the goml sense to inquire after tlie 
ciiaracter and qualities of those whom they tliiiik of 
inukiiig their parUiers Uirough life. And knowing 
well that a lazy servant cannot be expecteil to become 
an industrious wife, that one who iius been disoiiedieiit 
to her master will not be obedient to a husband, that 
a tale-bearing servant is likeiy to become a clamorous 
wife, and that one who has not stiidie-d to please her 
master or mistress cannot be expecteil to please a 
husband, no young man of good sense, alive to his 
own interest, will ever propose marriage, to one who 
has been wanting in the proper qualities of a good and 
fuiUifiil servant.” 

On hearing these remarks Peggy appeared dei'ply 
affected. While hearing iiiy expose of the faults of 
servants, I observed her occasionally passing u sly wink 
to her fellow-servant, from the off-side of lier head, as 
if signifying that she did not regard whut was said. 
But on eX])Taining how such u course of sin would be 
rewarded by its own natural fruits in tliis life, parti- 
tailarly in proventing her from getting a good liusbatid, 
slie stood erect with her moudi half open, and her 
eyes fixed, as if contemplating some object beyond the 
clouds,—ill consequence, no doubt, of the surprise, 
fear, and anxiety which this new view of tlie relation 
of cause and iffect had produced in her mind. And 
Tom, tliough not expressing his feelings in tiie same 
way, showed, by holding a turf in liis liaiid for a good 
while, that ids power of tliinking, for ttie time, over- 
baiuiiced liis power of working. 

I brouglit this conversation to a close by urging Uietn 
to read the scriptures, and learn tliert'from God’s ac¬ 
count of our fallen nature, tlie way of recovery by 
Christ, and the necessity of repentance towards God 
and faith towards the Lord Jesus, as tlie proper basis 
of all well-doing for time and eternity. And having 
enlarged a little on these particulars, I asked: " What 
think you of these things ? You may not iiave relisiied 
ail that 1 have said about the duties and faults of ser¬ 
vants. But do you think that wtiat 1 have said is ac¬ 
cording to truth, and are you willing to think of them 
and act upon them ?” To this Tom answered : “ Your 
remarks. Sir, are very true, though they make us to be 
very bad. And we cannot but tliaiik you fur your 
trouble. I wish we may have grace to think of them 
fur our good.” 1 pray Uiat servants who may read tills 
may so tliiiik and teei as to learn that the way of duty 
is tile way to profit and honour, and that tlie fidelity of 
servitude in youtii, is the best preparation for the pros¬ 
perity of future life. 

A True Friend or the People. 


True Gr«ahi«ss.—If I am asked, who is the greatest 
man? 1 answer, the bests and if I am required to say 
who is tile best? 1 reply, he that has deserved most of 
his fellow-creature^ Whether we deserve better of 
mankind by the cultivation of letters, by obscure and 
inglorious attainments, by intellectual pursuits calcu¬ 
lated rather to amuse than inform, tlian by strenuous 
exertions in a^aaking and acting, let those cmisider 
ho bury themillves In studies unproductive of any 
benefit to tiieir country or fellow-citisens. 1 think not. 
—.5ir Wm. JoMs' Commentaries. 
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PAUL AND SILAS IN THE PRISON OF 
PHILIPPI: 

^ £rtmon, 

Bv THE Ret. Adam Thomson, D.D., 

Minister nf the United Secession Church, Coldstream. 

Acts xvi. 25. —“ And at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, 
and sang praises unto God; and the prisoners heard 
them.” 

No man, who has duly considered the preced¬ 
ing narrative, can read these words without as¬ 
tonishment. We are told that a little ago, Paul 
and Silas u’ere beaten with many stripes ; that 
at present they were immured in a dungeon, 
and tortured with pain ; but tliat, notwithstand¬ 
ing of all this, they were, at the dead hour of 
night, singing for joy. Surely they must have 
been under the indnenco of some powerful prin¬ 
ciple, very difterent from any that excites the 
fears or the hopes, the sorrows or the joys, of 
tlie generalitj' of mankind. That this was the 
case will, I hope, bo rendered indubitable by 
our subse(juerit remarks. The principle of 
grac<! ah)ne, given and guided in its operation 
by the omnipotent Redeemer, could produce 
the surprising effect referred to in the passage 
before us. It was the influence of this divine 
principle that made Paul and Silas submit with 
I)ationce to rl»e rude insolence of the mob, and 
the shameful cruelty of the magistrates. The 
spirit of meekness, of resignation, and of forti¬ 
tude which thej' di.oplayed, under the most ille¬ 
gal and barbarous treatment, we might suppose 
sudicient to have stilled the rage, and even to 
have conciliated the good will, of their inhuman 
pc'rsecutors. Instead of this, it seems to have 
roused their fury to its highe.st pitch. And, 
accordingly, ‘ when they had laid many stripes 
upon them, they cast them into prison, charg¬ 
ing the jailer to keep tjiem safely ; who, having 
received such a charge, thrust them into the 
inner prison, and made their feet fast in the 
stocks.’* And now, it might naturally be 
thought that their patience, their fortitude, their 
hope, their triumph, would be at an end. Their 
enemies would conclude, that this would cer¬ 
tainly be the case, and even that the apostle 
and his fellow-labourer, reproaching themselves 
for their folly, would now bewail its punishment 
with tears and cries of excessive sorrow. But 
no. The very next account which we have of 
them is that contained in the text: * And at mid¬ 
night, Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises 
unto God, and the prisoners heard them.’ 

There are four things to which these words 
direct our attention : the character and present 
circumstance of the persons spoken of; their 
exercise in these circumstances,—' they prayed 
and sang praises unto God;’ Hie season in 


which they were thus engaged—* at midnight 
and the spirit with which they entered into 
their exercises, as intimated by the assertion, 
that * the prisoners heard them.’ 

I. It is necessary to say a few things respect¬ 
ing the character and present circumstances of 
the persons here spoken of. And on this part 
of the subject the following particulars may 
suffice. 

' 1. They were both eminent saints and scr- 

vaots of Jesus Christ. By saints we mean holy 
persons, who are pardoned through the blood 
and sanctified by the Spirit of Christ. That 
they are not originally better than other men, 
is sufficiently verified by the history of Paul 
and other.s. The time was when the heart of 
this singular man was full of enmity against 
Jesus, and when he acted rather like a devil 
than a saint. But grace—sovereigp and omni¬ 
potent grace—wrought a complete change on 
his heart and on his character. When * it 
pleased God to revc-al hi.s Son in him,’ then his 
views, his aflections, and his pursuits, took a 
new direction. ‘ The life which he now lived 
in the flesh, was by the faith of the Son of 
God;’ and though the principle of sin was not 
altogether rooted out of his heart, yet its power 
was effectually broken, and he ever evinced 
himself to be a saint of the iirst eminence. Of 
Silas, his companion in tribulation, we know 
less ; but we know enough to convince us that 
he also was an eminently holy man. Every 
thing said of him in scripture leads to* this con¬ 
clusion. He appears, indeed, to have been a 
very early convert to the faith of Christ. He 
was, therefore, ‘ in Christ' before Paul. But he 
owed his holiness to the same cause, though 
operating in a way somewhat different. It is a 
pleasing consideration, that the same grace 
which exalted them to such eminence as saints, 
can sanctify us also. ‘ By the grace of God,’ 
said Paul—and Silas would join him in the as¬ 
sertion—‘ I am what I am.’ And the grace 
which was exceeding abundant towards them, is 
as free to us as it was to them, and equally 
sufficient to secure our present holiness and 
eternal salvation. Paul and Silas were not more 
distinguished as saints, than as servants of Christ 
in the gospel. It was the abundant grace con¬ 
ferred on them that made them what they were 
in both these respects. Paul tells us, that * he 
served God with his spirit in the gospel of his 
Son.’ His exertions and success in this way 
were great beyond those of almost any other 
man. If they that turn many to righteousness, 
shine as the stars, then Paul must, undoubtedly, 
appear as a star of the very first magnitude in 
the firmament of the third heavens. But, if his 
graces and gifts as a servant of Christ were very 
great, those of Silas were fiir from being either 
few or small. This is, indeed, evident from the 

i circumstance of his having been so often and 


Vsises 23, a. 
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80 long a colloague with Paul, and from the es¬ 
timation in which he was held by the apostles 
and the whole; church, Acts xv. 22, &c. Thus, 
the-n, though in some respects the differcjice be¬ 
twixt them was great, they were yet both of 
them eminent servants of Jesus Christ. I pro- 
ce'cd to observe, that 

2. When acting like faithful servants of 
Christ, they incurred, at Philippi, tlie displea¬ 
sure of the ignorant multitude, and of the exist¬ 
ing powers, and were, on this account, illegally 
condemned and severely punished. Paul and 
Silas had now been in Philippi for some time. 
There they hud been diligently exerting them¬ 
selves to save perisliing sinners. Their success 
<loe.s not appear to have been great at first; and 
hence they met with little trouble. Hut, when 
at length, a noted servant of the devil was de¬ 
livered from his power, he soon contrived to 
raise an outcry against Paul and Silas. Some 
interested individuals (ver. 19.) inflamed the 
minds of the multitude and of the magistrates 
against them, by charging them with a sedi¬ 
tious and revolutionary spirit. Their only 
crime, however, was, that they endeavoured to 
turn the inhabitants t)f the city ‘ from dumb 
idols, to serve the living (iod,’ that thus they 
might glorify their Maker here, and enjoy him 
for ever hereafter. Hut the senseless clamour 
of the mob prevailed. Paul and Silas were not 
allowed to open their mouths in their own de¬ 
fence; and the magistrates, unwortlu’ of their 
office, pronounced jiuigment in the inost sum¬ 
mary way, and procee<led to carry their unjust 
sentence into immediate execution. They tore 
ofl' their clothes, and ordered them to be beaten. 
Nor was there any restriction, according to the 
merciful law of the .Jews. 'J'hey ‘ laid many 
stripes upon them.' Hut even this did not 
satiate their cruelty: they immediately ‘cast 
them into prison, charging the jailer to keep 
them safely I’ Cruel as his commission was, he 
even exceeded it. ‘He thrust them into the 
inner prison,'—a dreary and doleful abode we 
may be sure; ' and made their feet fast in the 
stocks.’ “ It is generally supposed, that these 
were the cippi, or large pieces of wood used 
among the Komans, which not only loaded the 
legs of the prisoners, but sometimes distended 
them in a painful manner.”* It is certain at 
any rate, that Paul and Silas were now placed 
in most deplorable circumstances. After hav¬ 
ing been ‘shamefully entreated,' as Paul ex¬ 
presses it, ‘ in the streets of Philippi,’ they w-ere 
shut up in a cold and comfortle.ss dungeon, 
w’hile their bocks were yet streaming with 
blood, from the stripes they bad received : and, 
to add to their distress, their ‘ feet were made 
fast in the stocks,’ so that they could seek no 
relief by change of posture, nor could they even 


assist to cleanse or to bind each other’s painful 
wounds. When in such deep distress, how were 
they employ€>d ? 'This leads me 

II. To speak of their exercise in these cir¬ 
cumstances,—‘ they prayed and sang praises 
unto God.’ 

1. ‘ They prayed unto God.’ The persecu¬ 
tions of men should never shake our confidence 
in God. On Paul and Silas they had a very 
different effect. ’I'hey led them to renew their 
professions of confidence, and, with the great<'r 
earnestness and boldness, to repeat their appli¬ 
cations to the throne of grace for help in the 
time of need. They acted like the Psalmist, 
who said of his enemies, ‘ They compassed me 
about also with words of hatred, and fought 
against me without a cause. For my love they 
are my adversaries; but I give myself unto 
prayer.’* Those troubles which lead us with 
more frequency and earnestness to a throne of 
grace, are, indeed, blessed troubles to us. Paul 
and Silas, after having been beaten and cast 
into prison, had reason to expect, that the 
magistrates would ultimately order them to the 
place of execution. Were they, then, employ¬ 
ed in framing humble and earnest pi'titions to 
their persecutors to save their lives ? No ! but 
‘ they prayed unto God.’ They knew that it was 
by God’s permission and appointment that they 
were involved in distress, and that he only could 
grant them support and deliverance. ‘ Out of 
the depths, therefore, they cried unto him.’ 
They prayed for support and consolation ; they 
prayed for deliverance ; they prayed, no doubt, 
that their sufferings might be sanctified to them¬ 
selves and blessed to others,—that they might 
‘ turn out to the furtherance of the gospel;’ 
and we may suppose, too, that under the im¬ 
pulse of the Spirit of their Master, they prayed 
for pardon and peace to their inhuman persecu¬ 
tors. In all these respects, let us, according to 
our circumstances, follow their example. That 
Paul and Silas did not pray in vain, is certain 
from the subsequent part of the narrative. They 
were supported,—they were delivered. God 
‘ will regard the prayer of the destitute, and not 
despise their prayer. This shall be written for 
the generation to come: and the people which 
shall be created shall praise the Lord.’f 

2. ‘ They sang praises unto God.’ ‘ Is any 
among you afflicted,’ says James, ‘ let him 
pray ? Is any merry? let him sing psalms.’ 
Paul and Silas were now afflicted; and there¬ 
fore they prayed. This was just what we 
might have expected. It was a very natural 
and a very necessary exercise for persons of 
their character and in their circumstances. But 
we may surely wonder, when we are farther 
informed that they were so merry as to sing 
psalms, expressive of their gratitude and joy ! 


Doddritigo. 
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lloM'—is it askfd ?—eoulii this possibly be the 
< ase, when, a few hours before, they had been 
held lip to the scorn of all in the chief city of 
Macedonia, when still the furrows drawn lonfj 
and deep upon their backs were bleeding and 
painful, and wlien the gloom of tlie prison where 
they lay was almost like ‘ darkness visible ?’ 
Here it must be remembered that, as has been 
stated, tiiey were eminent saints,—that the 
grace of (iod was conferred on them in an 
abundant manner,—that this divine * grace was 
Mitfieient fiir them ’ in their present need, and 
tliat divine strength was perfi<!ted in their pre¬ 
sent weakness. This, and this alone, solves the 
question. 'I’hose who have tasft'd that tin? Lord 
is gracious,—those, especially, who are strong 
in the grace whiidi is in Christ .lesus, have many 
sources of joy of which neither the malice nor 
the might of devils atid men, neither the trou¬ 
bles of life mir the terrors of death, can possibly 
dejirive them. 

Paul and Silas now sang praises unto God. 
Whether they used one of the sweet psalms of 
Zioti, as recorded in the inspired volume, or 
sang some other spiritual song, immediately 
<iietated by the Spirit as suited to their peculiar 
circumsiauces, wc are not told, and we need not 
conjecture. Put it must have been a song cx- 
jnessive of gratitude and joy that they were 
‘ counted worthy to suffer shame for the name 
of .Jesus.’ Let not our hearts fail and be dis¬ 
couraged, if persecuted in any way for our at¬ 
tachment to the lledeemor. Let us rather ‘re¬ 
joice for the consolation.’ We know who hath 
said: ‘ PIcssed are ye, when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and stiy all manner of 
evil against you falsely, for my sake, llcjoice, 
and be exceeding glad ; for great is your re- 
war<l in heaven.’* 

Paul and Silas praised God with joyful hearts 
because of the support and consolation which 
they now experienced. “ The darkness and hor¬ 
rors of the dungeon could not exclude the light 
of God’s countenance: though their wounded 
bodies suff’ered sharp anguish, divine consola¬ 
tions flowed in upon their minds.” ‘ The peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding, kept 
their hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.'f 
No wonder, then, that they sang and gave praise. 
In the same exercise will others feel irresistibly 
constrained to engage, when in the midst of dis¬ 
tress, and ‘ in the multitude of their thoughts 
within them, the comforts of God delight their 
souk’ 

Paul and Silas now praised God, not only for 
what they enjoyed, but for what they expected. 
1 he hope of immortal glory inspired them with 
a joy which no afflictions could damp. 

“ The oppressor holds the body bound. 

But knows not what e range the spirit takes.” 

• Mall. V. 11, 12. t I’liil. iv. 7. 


This hope which made them sing in prison, 
gladdened their hearts in the prospect of death. 
It made Paul exclaim w'ith triumph, when about 
to be brought to the scaffold, ‘ I am now ready 
to be offered, and the time of my departure is 
at hand. 1 have fought a good fight, 1 have 
finished my course, 1 have kept the faith ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day.’* 

In the most distressing circumstances, then, 
let us never give up witli singing praises to God. 
There is no conceivable situation in which a 
Christian will not have abundant cause to sing 
and give praise. 

III. Another thing in the text which de- 
serve.s some notice, is the season in which ‘ Paul 
and Silas pray«*d, and sang praises unto God,’— 
it was ‘ at midnight.’ 

We can ea.sily see why Paul and Silas hap¬ 
pened to be awake. The smart of the wounds 
iufficted on their bodies on the preceding day, 
and the additional pain occasioned by ‘ their 
feet being made fast in the stocks,’ together with 
their great anxiety of mind, would necessarily 
make sleep depart from their eyes. But, though 
deprived of sleep, they were filled with joy. 

‘ God, their Maker, gave them songs in the 
night.’ When midnight drew on, their minds 
would be more tranquillized than during the 
former hours of their confinement. Though 
eminent saints, they were still but men. At the 
moment of their imprisonment, therefore, and 
especially considering what had taken place be¬ 
fore it, they could not fail to be in a state of 
great perturbation. But composure of mind 
M’as necessary fi>r praying and singing praises 
to God. And it was, accordingly, when their 
wonted tran<]uillity began to be restored, and 
was aided by the deep silence of the night, that 
they engaged in these exercises. When the 
choice is in our power, we should certainly 
choose those seasons for our devotional exer¬ 
cises, in which wc are least likely to be dis¬ 
turbed by thoughts of the afflictions and busi¬ 
ness of lite. 

The night season, it maybe farther observed, 
is much suited to encourage spiritual meditation 
and other spiritual exercises. David accord¬ 
ingly availed himself of it for this purpose, as 
well as for prayer. Psalms* cxix, cxivii, cxlviii. 
Paul and Silas began, no doubt, witli meditation. 
But they did not meditate revenge, and devise 
plans against their enemies. They contemplated 
the goodness of God, in the privileges he’ had; 
bestowed, and the hopes be had inspired. This 
naturally led to prayer and praise. If we live 
long in the world, we may expect that from 
bodily trouble or mental anxiety, we shall have 
some sleepless hours at midnight. Yet we 

• 2 Tim. iv. 6—8. 
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inigiit Iiail sucli siwons, if we could learn to 
Kpeiid them, like David, in spiritual meditation, 
or like. Paul and Silas, in ‘ j)raying and singing 
praise.s unto God.’ The same promise which 
he realized to them, he still makes to us : * Ye 
shall have a song as in the night.'* This exer¬ 
cise we should perform as at once our privilege 
and our duty. * Let the saints be joyful in 
glory,' saj's the Psalmist; ‘let them sing aloud 
upon their beds.’ And be says also, what was 
realized in the case before n.s, a.s it has been in 
the ease of many others: ‘ The Lord will com¬ 
mand his loving-kindness in the day-time, and 
in the night his song shall be with me; and my 
prayer unto the God of my life.’ Ps. xlii. 8. 

IV. The last thing to be observed in the 
text, is the spirit with which Paul and Silas en¬ 
tered into the exerci.ses of prayer and praise, a.s 
indicated by the assertion, that ‘ the prisoners 
heard them.’ It was wiseb' appointed by God 
that the prisoners should hear them, in order 
that they niiglit be convincetl themselves, and 
might testify to others, that the wonderful in¬ 
terposition, afterwards made in ‘opening the 
prison doors and loosing every one’s bonds,’ 
was a miraculuus>apprubation and acceptance of 
the prayers and praises offered up by-Paul and 
Silas. But, passing this—from the assertion that 
‘ the prisoners heard them,’ it is clear that Paul 
and Silas entered into thespirit of prayer and 
praise. In their case—though the observation 
will not always hold—the fervour of their hearts 
was discovered by the elevation of their voices. 
They were separated from many, if not from all 
the otiier prisoners ; for tliey were ‘ thrust into 
the inner prison.’ The oilier prisoners, too, 
would likely be asleep. Yet Paul and Silas 
prayed and sang with such a loud and cheerful 
voice, that, stiparatod as the other prisoners were, 
and fast asleep as they were likely to bo, ‘ the 
prisoners heard them.’ Let us learn froiii this 
not to be listless when professedly engaged in 
devotional exercises. ‘ O give thanks unto the 
Lord; call upon his name; make known his 
deeds among the people. Sing unto him, sing 
psalms unto him : talk ye of all his wondrous 
works; glory yc in his holy name ; let the heart 
of them rejoice that seek the Lord.’f Paul and 
Silas now sang with such a spirit as showed 
that they were not ashamed of their exercises, 
nor at all afraid of any consequences. The 
prisoners would likely bo most of them bad 
men ; and they would be disposed, no doubt, 
greatly to ridicule Paul and Silas for their pre¬ 
sent exercises. It might besides be supposed, 
that they would put some base interpretation on 
their conduct, and report accordingly to the 
magistrates. But none of these things moved 
the two good men, either to repress the spirit 
within them, or to make them pray and sing 

• Isaiah XXX. 29. f Psalm cv. 4—6. 


with a tremulous or cowardly voice. Snrely 
shame will eternally cover the faces of those 
persons, who will not pray nor sitjg praises to 
God in their families, lest their ungodly neigh¬ 
bours should hear, and hold them up to ridi¬ 
cule. Paul and Silas displayed another and a 
better spirit; and so will all others who, like 
them, wish to ‘ follow the Lord fully.’ From this 
subject let us learn, 

J. That none need be discouraged, as if 
they were the enemies of God, because they are 
involved in great afHictiou. ‘ For whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, aad .scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth.’* We hear of ‘ others,’ 
besides Paul and Silas, * who had trial of cruel 
mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of 
bonds and imprisonments : they were stoned,— 
they were sawn asunder,. were tempted, were 
slain with the sword : they wandered about in 
sheep-skins and goat-skins, being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented ; (Of whom the world was 
not worthy ;) they wandered in deserts, and in 
mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth.’+ 
It is common, less or more, to all saints, that 
‘ they ntust through much tribulation enter into 
the kingdom of God.’ 

2. Great afflictions and lively joy, so far from 
being incompatible, are often found together. 

‘ And not only so, but we glory in tribulations 
also; knowing that tribulation worketh patience; 
and patience, experience; and experience, hope ; 
and hope maheth not ashamed, because the love 
of God is shod abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.’j: ‘ Though 
I walk in the midst of trouble, thou wilt revive 
me : thou shnlt stretch forth thine hand against 
the wrath of mine enemies, and thy right hand 
shall save me.’|| When the ungodly hear of the 
poverty, the affliction, the content))!, to which 
some Christians must submit, they pronounce 
them miserable. But is it so ? Were Paul and 
Silas miserable when at midnight they prayed 
and sang praises unto God ? It is quite possi¬ 
ble to be ‘ sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing.’ 

3. In order to secure spiritual joy, it is ne¬ 
cessary to seek it in spiritual exercises. David, 
after pouring forth an effusion of piety as the 
result of holy meditation, prayed, ‘ Lord, lift 
thou up the light of thy countenance upon us ;’ 
and then he could add, ‘ Thou hast put gladness 
in my heart, more than in the time that their 
corn and their wine increased,* Ps. iv. (1, 7. 

4. It is a vile and unfounded charge against 
the religion of Jesus Christ, to assert, that it has 
any tendency to inspire melancholy. On the 
contrary, roust it not make its votaries uni¬ 
formly happy, when it, can give songs in a pri¬ 
son, and in the midnight of affliction ? It will 
give joy and confidence in views even of the 
night of death. ‘ For,’ says Paul, ‘ I reckon Shat 

• Heb. xii. 6. t Heb. xi. 36—38. J Rum. v. 3- 5. 
n Psalm rxxxviii. 7. 
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the sufferings of this present time are not wor¬ 
thy to be compared with the glory which shall 
be revealed in us.’* ‘ We are troubled on every 
side, yet not distressed; perplexed, but not iu 
despair; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast 
down, but not destroyed ; as dying, and behold, 
we live ; as chastened, and not killed ; as sor¬ 
rowful, yet alM’ay rejoicing ; as poor, yet mak¬ 
ing many rich ; as iiaving nothing, and yet 
jiossessitig all things.’)- 

5. Let sinners be persuaded, from a regard to 
their own happiness, to embrace Jesus Christ. 
'I roubles await you — death will come; but 
<‘mbraoc Jesus Christ, and you shall yet sing for 
joy. Thus, ‘ redeemed by the precious blood of 
Clirist as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot,’ that great and sublime promise will be 
fully realized in your happy experience: * The 
ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to 
Zion with songs, and everlasting joy upon their 
heads : they shall receive joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away.’;): Amen. 

lEtcItftiatttital l&ifttort;. 

THE DISSENTERS OF THE EAST DURING THE 
DARK AGES. 

Thk power of the Saracens extended, in the seventh 
iiiul Micceediiig centuries, over ail the Roman pro¬ 
vinces of tlie East. Dissenters from the Estahlishcil 
or C.'atliolic clmrch did not require to flee from it, but. 
on tile otlier hand, were both enabled to strike their 
roots deep into tlieir original soil, and assisted to spread 
tiieir branches far eastward into regions wliere Catho¬ 
licism hud never existed. The Nestoriaiis and Euty- 
cliians,- -sects which were driven from the Established 
church ill tlie fifth century, and, in their slate of sepa¬ 
ration and independence, still survive in the East,— 
were so favoured by the caliphs as to be employed in 
the most important offices of the cabinet and of the 
provincial executive. The earlier and purer Dissenters 
eiijoyeil, if not eipial favour, at least equal proti'C- 
tioii. A teslainentary deed of Mahomet still exists, in 
wiiich he bequeaths and pledges to tlie Christians the 
full enjoyiiieiit of religious liberty, and tlie undisturbed 
possession of their ecclesiastical edifices; and tliough 
the ducuiiient has by some l>een pnmoiuiced spurious, 
it is both esteemed genuine by tlie Mahomroedans, and 
admitted, on all bands, to embody the policy which tlie 
early Saracens actually practised. 

Under Saracenic protection, the Dissenters inocu¬ 
lated all Northern Africa, Egp>t, Syria, and Asia 
Alinor with their principles; and they pushed a rapid 
conquest of proselytism or conversion tfiruugh Anneiiia, 
Assyria, and Persia, away to the extremity of Thibet 
and Hiiidostaii. Many communities of the earlier sects 
must either have become incorporated w1^ the Nesto- 
rians and Eutychians, or are currenlly confoundqd with 
them in the confused ecclesiastical history of the pe¬ 
riod ; since these two sects of the fifth century are 
represented as flourishing and filling the eoith to a 
much greater extent than is proportionate to their 
known numbers. Large bodies, too, of the Dissenters 
who rapidly revived and multiplied and achieved new 
moral conquests under tlie protection of the Saracens, 
and who maintained a separate communion, and have 

• Horn. viil. 18. t S Cor. iv. 8, 9; v|. g, 10. j Isaiah 
xxxv. 10. 


outlived all the shocks and revolutions of empire till 
the present day, never had connexion with the offshtHits 
of the fifth century. Such, in particular, were many 
comiimiiities in Africa and Arabia, the important body 
called in modem times tlie Syrian church,*wiiich still 
survives in India, and the numennis sect concentrated 
in Armenia, designated Paulicians from the person 
who revived it, and erroneously suspected of assimila¬ 
tion to the Mnnichieans. 

In tlie nintli century, many of the communities of 
the ancient sects existed iieyond the territory of the Ca¬ 
tholic church, which was then becoming narrowed, and 
coiuparatively small. The Paulicians, however, pressed 
hard on tlie rear of the retreating Elstablisliiiient, and 
became the objects of its iiifnriuled and maligimiit rage. 
So exacerbaieil were the eastern clnirchinen at the 
constancy and daring of tlie Paulicians, that they in¬ 
vited the emperors, tiioiigh scarcely able to iiiaiiiUiiii 
the merely civil power throughout their greatly di¬ 
minished territories, to arm against them hosts of u 
spoliating and niiirderiiig soldiery. “ Coiistans 11., Jus¬ 
tinian Jl., and Leo the Isaiiriaii, hndexertod their seal 
against the Paulicians with a peculiar degre<‘of bitter¬ 
ness and fury, and left no nietliod of oppression un¬ 
employed, no means of accomplishing their ruin that 
were not put in execution ; hut tlieir efforts weie in¬ 
effectual, nor could all their power, nor all their bar¬ 
barity, exhaust the patience nor conquer the obstinacy 
of that iiitiexible. peo|>le.” Hut, during the ninth ci'ii- 
tury, the silent endurance, the aniatiiig fortitude, anil 

the passive obeilieiice" of the Paulicians, were 
clianged by excessive persecution,into active resistance. 
The. Emperors Michael Curopolites and Leo the 
Ariiieiiian passed laws, and employed vigomiis mea¬ 
sures, to make the strictest search for all Paulicians 
who should he found in the provinces of the empire, 
and to inflict the punishment of death on any who 
should not instantly coiifonu to the Established church. 
Most of the sect fled to the protection of the Saraceii.s; 
but tliose of Anneiiia, who eitlier were a nuyorily or a 
considerable portion of the uopulatiuii, maintained their 
ground, made niiJilury retaliation, and drove the per¬ 
secuting laws ill abeyance. The Empress Themloru, 
enraged that her predecessors on the throne should 
have been beaten back or stultified by ** heretics,” 
published an atrocious law which “ placed the Pauli¬ 
cians ill the perplexing alternative either of abandon¬ 
ing their principles, or of perishing by fire and sword.” 
" The decree was si'vert*, but the cruelty with which it 
was put into execution by those who were sent into 
Armenia fur that purpose was horrible beyond expres¬ 
sion i for these luiiiislers of wrath, after cuiifiscatUig the 
goods of alaive a hundred thousand of that miserable 
people, put their (lossessors” — one hundred thmtand 
human beings —“ to death in the most barbarous manner, 
and made tliem expire slowly iu a variety of the most 
exquisite tortures.” Such unexainpleil atrocity could 
not pass without chastisement. The Paulicians felt 
roused to attempt tlie stemming of such a torrent of 
lava, so destructive to life, and so consuming to every 
interest for which Christians or cititens exist. Such of 
tliem as escaped destruertiou fied to their bretliren in 
tlie Saracenic dominions, andi jointly with other Chris¬ 
tians, sent soldiers under the banners of the Saracens, 
to repress the violence of the Catholics. They strag¬ 
gled long but succ^fully. Nut alcme, before the 
Century closed, did tliey tame Uie ferocity of the 
proud church which sought to destroy them, but they 
obliged it to receive Dissenting communities Into terri¬ 
tories in the west where either they had never existed, 
or had melted away in the furnace of persecution. The 
Paulicians made many converts, in particular, through¬ 
out Bulgaria, and began to diffuse their influence ne- 
yund the Greek empire, as for westward os Italy and 
Southern France. 

Though “ Paulicians” is the only name under which 
historians describe the parties in Uiese occurrences 
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lh«*re cannot be a question tliat the people who slitired 
ii> the per!«<’utioiis, and profited by the consequent 
stru^j^le, ineliided many communities of the orii^inal 
orthotlox JJjsseiiiers of the fourth century. The Paul- 
iciniis themselves, indeed, even in the denomiimtional 
sense of the desifrnatioii, were possibly little more than 
an amassed bcaly of those Dissenters, rallied after dis¬ 
persion, and nr|rnnized in a new coinnuinion by some of 
their most influential leaders. The Iwirbarous policy 
of the centuries precediiifr the Protestant Ib'formation 
and the revival of letters, prevents our knowing with 
certainty their minute principles or history, cutting off 
from our inspection all statements respecting them of 
either their own authors or neutral writers. Yet the 
('atholic historians, though most coiifiised and calumni¬ 
ous in titeir narratives, agree as to several great lend¬ 
ing particulars which connect the Paulicians. on the 
one hand, with the primitive Dissenters fnmi the church 
of the epoch of Constantine, and, <»n the other hand, 
with the Prote.stant Dis.seiiti'rs from the church of 
Home at the <'p«K;h immediately pri’ceding the civil 
establishing of Christianity by Lutherans. The his¬ 
torians, indeed, charge the Paulicians with assimilation 
to AInniclueanism, and with various errors in principle, 
so fantastic as to be manifestly caricatured or caliiinni- 
ously imputed ; but they charge with exactly the same 
fissimilation and the same errors the Waldenses, or 
Christians of the north t>f Italy, wlio are known to 
have been unquestionably orthodox ; and they concur 
in such remarkable points us the following:—that the 
Paulicians were no new secession from the Catholic 
church, but a revived and rt'organieed body of one or 
more ancient si^ts,—that, unlike both Manichieansand 
the Catholics, they had no hierarchy or Flpiscopulian 
government,—that they rejected the authority of coun¬ 
cils and syiHKls, and held no such asseud>lies of their 
own,—that, as to liolh their ecclesiastical discipline and 
the manners of their religious teachers, they approached 
or rivalled the simplicity of the early centuries,—that, 
through Use medium of missions or migrations, tiu'y 
w<'r<i the original stock of the European Albigcnses, 
and principal promoters of western dissent from the 
church of Home,—and that, as t<j many leading or 
essential doctrines of revelation, they a.ssimilated in n 
remarkable degree to the general Christian belief dur¬ 
ing the period before Constantine. PJven as to points 
on which the soundness of their faith is impugned, their 
accusers are so conflicting and contradictory as com¬ 
pletely to destroy their own and one auotlier’s testimony; 
and as to the charge of Maniclueanism, which some make 
unqualifiedly, and others make with the greatest reserva¬ 
tion, one writer so totally <lenies it as to assert that the 
Paulicians regarded Manichwanism with the utmost 
abhorrence. Who, after glancing at facts like these, 
can doubt that, in the bloml-staiued narrative of tlie 
Paulicians. he reads of wliolesale massacres per}.tetrat- 
ed ill a gri'iit degri'e on the dest;endnn(s of the endur¬ 
ing communities of simple, orthodox Dissenters from 
the earliest ^established church ? 

In the tenth century, under the reign of John Zi- 
mises, Uie Paulicians assumed an impu.sing appearance 
in Thrace, and thniughout Uie other provinces which 
now constitute European Turkey. In Bulgaria and 
Sclnvonia in particular, tliey begun to be the roost im¬ 
portant and influential section of the population; and 
in these countries ttiey struck their roots so deep, that 
they flourished, in spite of the most adverse events; 
till the middle of the fifteenth century. They had 
there the ascendency as to uumbt>rs ; and being able to 
protect themselves, or to command loleraiion, they 
made Bulgaria the metropolitan district of tlieir sect, 
adopting it as the centre of tlieir ecclesiastical influ¬ 
ence and source of tlieir missionary operations, receiv¬ 
ing to it constant immigrations of prosidytes from tile 
Kstablislied church, or of persecuted bn-tliieii fmm 
other provinces, and sending out from it missionary or 
superiiiiuH'rary colonies to various countries in the west 


of Europe. This secure position of the Paulicians was 
not attained without a struggle. They were frequently 
compelled to fight over again, though on a smaller 
scale, tlie warfare of resistance to massacre and exter¬ 
minating policy which their ancestors had fought 
against the Empress Theodora ; yet. as even their ca¬ 
lumniators admit, they never acted hut on the defen¬ 
sive, nor appealed to arms hut iimler the deepest pro¬ 
vocation, and from undeniable necessity. Tin- Em¬ 
peror Alexius Coinnenus, “ perceiving tliat they were 
not to lie vanquished without the greatest difficulty, by 
the force of arms, and observing also that their nunilx-rs 
increased from day to day both in Thrace and in the 
adjacent pmvinces,” at last, in tlie eleventli century, 
declared persecution against them to he at an end, and, 
despite the sanguinary counsels which nearly all tlie 
clergy imd unremittingly urged on him and his prede- 
ces.sors, personally set the example of opposing them 
only by disputation and appeals to principle. 

So early ns the middle of tlie eleventh century, large 
numbers of Paiilician emigrants from Bulgaria and the 
neighbouring terriloey, were found settled in Piedmont, 
the Milniie.se, and most of northern Italy, and, though 
ill smaller communities, throughout many parts of 
France and Germany. “ These,” says Mosheim, “be¬ 
came extremely troublesome to the Komaii pontiffs.” 
Tliey, in fact, resolutely opposed, not alone the doc¬ 
trinal novelties of the Papacy, hut—what both tlie 
popes and their minions esteemed of greati'st moment 
—all the elements of a state patronage of religion and 
coercive exaction of money for clerical support. Tliey 
zealously denounced the pomp of the priests of tlie 
west, anil exerU‘d their influence, by argument and 
appeals to the word of God, against the paying of 
titlies. All Italy and the south of P'raiice were soon, 
ill consequence, sprinkled with their bloiHl, and agitated 
with wars, massacres, military executions, and Pupal 
enusades for their suppression. 

We cease, however, soon after this period to trace 
them ill the west as Paulicians, and henceforth read of 
them in tlie history of the well-known Albiyenses. J 
have already to a degree ideiitifii-d the Dissenters of 
tlie fourth century with the Paulicians of tlie middle 
age; and now 1 identify the Paulicians of the middle 
age with the celebrated Dissenters who maintained the 
truth of GihI among men, from the culminating epoch 
of the Papacy till the commenceineiit of the Protestant 
Reformation. I prefer to do tliis in ttic words of Mo¬ 
sheim, rather than in my own, he having, even in s))ite 
of conclusive aiitagoiiist evidence furnished by him¬ 
self, united in the calumnies against them advanced by 
historians of the Latin and Greek Establishments, and 
having repeatedly, in continuous narrative, employed 
the words “ Paulicians” and “ Maiiichaeaiis” as inter, 
changeable designations. To exhibit Mosheim identi¬ 
fying the Paulicians and the Albigenses, is virtually to 
extort from one of the foes of their fume, a confession of 
tlieir having been a people wliose comparative ortho¬ 
doxy of doctrine and simplicity of cliiircli polity are 
the conimoii admiration of all scriptural uppoiienls of 
tlie church of Rome:— 

“ It appears fmm the records of the Inc^uisition of 
Thoulouse, publisiied by Limborcli, and from otiier 
authentic pieces, that the Paulicians settled first in 
Sicily, Iximbardy, Liguria, and the Milanese, and 
sent from thence their doctors and missionaries into 
France. We learn also from the code of Thoulouse, 
that the French Paulicians, who were called Albi- 
genses, had no bishop to consecrate their Anciani— 
such was the title they gave to their presbyters—so 
that such of them as were desirous of being placed 
in the order of presbyters, were obliged to repair to 
Italy, ill order to their being regularly installed.” 
“ Tliat the Paulicians were called Albigenses iii 
France, appears evidently from tlie Codex Iiiquisitionis 
Tolosanae, already mentioned. They received this 
name from a town in -\quitaiii, called Albigiaur Alby, 
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ivlipj’fc iht ir errors wprp (’oixJt'iiuied in a council helil in 
the year 1176. It is tiieretbre a mistake to consider 
the Albigenses as a sect so culieti from Alliy’s Iwinjr 
the place of their birth, their residence, or the sent of 
their principal assembly ; since that name was given 
them for no other reason than their having been con¬ 
demned ill a council held in that town.” Alosheini 
contends, however, that “ the Faulicians were a sect 
entirely distinct from the Wnldensesyet, even he 
restricts this statement to “ the Patilieinns in France." 
What he ought, and probably meant, to have asserted 
was, that the Albigenses were a distinct sect from the 
Waldenses. But no one can read the history of the 
fteriod without being convince<l that the Paiilicians 
went a {irincipal branch of the one as well as the 
parent stock of the otlier. They establisheil their bead- 
ipiarters, in emigrating into the West, at Milan; they 
existed in great numbers throughout the north of Italy, 
before sending colonies to hraiice; they drew the 
notice of the Papacy first and chiefly in the cradle of 
VValdensianisni; and they must have operated to pro- 
ilnce some communities wliich came to be named from 
Peter Waldo, in all the same methods, and with at least 
the same certainty, as they operated to pnxluce the 
communities which came to be named from the town 
«if Albigin. W'lio then cun doubt that, through the 
nicdiiim of the Paulicians. he sees the descrendaiits of 
tite primitive Dissenters in the persons of the cele¬ 
brated W'lildenses and Albigenses who connect the 
orthodox churches of the early centuries with the or- 
thodux churches of tlie periiKl since the Reformation ? 

I’wo or three more quotations from Mosheini will 
iMentify the Dissenters of the middle age, with most of 
the rotem[Ktrnneotis piety and orthodoxy and uncorrupt 
discipline of both the West and the East. “In Italy, 
the Paulicians were called Paterini and Cathari. They 
were likewise called Bulgarians in France, because 
they came from Bulgaria, and because the head of 
tlieir sect resided in that country ; as also Publicans, 
wliich was prolmbly a corrupt pronunciation of Pauli- 
cians, and Boiii Homines, or good men, with several 
other titles and epithets.” " Paterimis is one of the 
names by which the Paulicians, or Manichepans—who 
<-aine during tliis [the eleventh] century from Bulgaria 
into Italy, and were also known by the name of (,'a. 
thari or Pure—were distinguished among the Italians. 
But in process of time the term Pnterinus became u 
coiiiinon name for all kinds of lieretics.” “ The (Ireek 
and eastern churciies were infested—in the. twelfth 
century—with fanatics of different kinds, who gave 
them much trouble, and engaged them in the most 
warm and violent conU^sts. It is well known that such 
enthusiasts who were rather wrong-headed than vici¬ 
ous, lived among the Greeks and Syrians, and more 
especially among the monks, for many ages before tins 
(leriod, and also in thiscenlury. The accounts indeed 
that have liceii given of them are not in all respects to 
be depended upon, and there are several circumstances 
wjiich render it extr«*mely probable that many persons 
of eminent piety and zeal for genuine Christianity were 
confounded by the Greeks with these entbiisiasts, and 
ranked in the list of heretics merely on account of Uieir 
opposing the vicious practices and the insolent tyranny 
of the priesthood, and flieir treating with derision that 
motley spectacle of superstition that was supported by 
public autliority. In Greece, and in. all the eastern 
provinces, this sort of men were distinguished by tiie 
general and invidious appellation of Massalians or 
Euchiles, as the Latins comprehended all the adver. 
.saries of the Roman Pontiff under the general terms of I 
Waldenses and Albigenses. It Is, however, necessary I 
to observe that the names above-mentioned were very 
vague and ambiguous in the way they were applied by 
the Greeks and the Orientals, who made use' of them 
to ciiaracteriae, without distinction, ail such as com¬ 
plained of Uie multitude of useless ceremonies, and of 
tile vices of the clergy, without any regard to the dif¬ 


ference that tlu're was hetwi'en such persons in point 
of principle, and monil.s. In short, the righteous and 
the profligate, the wise and the fiHilish, were equally 
compr(dieiid<‘d under the name of Alnssaliuns wiien- 
ever they opposed the raging superstition oF tht^ times, 
ir looked upon true and genuine piety as the essence 
of the Christian clinrucler."* 


BE SHALL SIT AS A REFINER AND Pl'RIFlER 
OF SILVER.— 

Alai. iii. .‘I. 

H K that from dross would win the precious ore. 

Bends o'er the crucible with ennie.st eye, • 

The subtle, searching process to ex[>lore, 

Lest the one brilliant moiiient should pass by, 

When ill the iiiolteii silver's virgin iniiss 
He meets his pictured face, as in a glass. 

Tims in God's furnace are his people, tried ; 

Thrice happy they who to the <’n<l eiulure ; 

But who tile fiery trial may abide !— 

Wlio from the criK-ibU' come forth so pure 
That He whose eyes of flame look through the whole, 
Alay see his image perfect in the. soul'/ 

Not with an evanescent glimpse alone. 

As ill tliat mirror the refiner’s face; 

But, sUimpt with heaven’s broad signet, there be shown 
Immanuel's features, full of truth and grace ; 

And roiiiid that seal of love this motto be, 

“ Jor a moment, hut — Jiternih/ 

Jamks AIontcomeky 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TRIFLES. 

Since trifles make the sum of human things. 

And half our misery from onr foibles springs : 

Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease. 

And few can save, or serve, but all can please: 

Oh! let the iiiigeiitio spirit learn from hence 
A small uiikindness is a great ofl’eiice. 

Large bounties to Ix’stow we wish in vain. 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 

To bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth. 

With power to grace them, or to crown their tieiillh. 
Our little lot denies; hut Heaven decrees 
To all the gift of ministering to ease. 

The gentle offices of patient love, 

Beyond all flattery, and all praise alnive,— 

The miltl forbearance of another’s fault,— 

The taunting word suppressed as soon as Ihougiit,— 
On these Heaven bade the sweets of lil’e depend ; 
And crushed ill fortune when slie gave a friend. 

* Only think of “llic profligate and tlie foolish'' “look¬ 
ing upon true and genuine piety as tlie essence of tlie f.’hi i.s- 
llan character !*’ Mosheim, often and most glaringly com¬ 
mits precisely the fault which lie, wiih so miicli justice, 
condemns,—the fault of confounding the mo.st discrepant 
or opposite characters. Dr M'I.ean. in a note on the last 
passage, says, “ Alassalians and Euciiitcs are denominations 
that signify the same thing, and denote, tlie one in the 
Hebrew, and the other in the Greek language, persons 
that pray. A sect under this denominaliun arose, during 
the reign of the Emperor Conslantius, about the year 361, 
founded by certain monks of AJesopotainiu, who dedicated 
themselves wholly to prayer, and held many of the doc¬ 
trines attributed hy Alosheiin to the Alassalians of the 
twelfth century.’’ 
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A solitary blessing few can find : 

Our joys with those we love are intertwined. 

And he whose wakeful tenderness removes 

The obstrgctinfr thoni wliich wounds the breast he loves. 

Soothes not another’s rugged patli alone, 

Hut sttatters roses to adorn his own. 

Small slights, contempt, neglect, unmixed with hate. 
Make itp in number what they want in weight: 

These, and a thousand griefs minute us these. 

Corrode our comforts, and destroy our peace. 

PoKTiCAi. Monitoh. 


i^Hiiitenanroud. 

Effects of Drinking .—Wine and other physical exhila- 
rants, (fiiring the (reacherous truce ti> wretchedness 
wtiich they airord, dilni>iiiute the structure, and under- 
niine the very loundnlioii of happiness. No man, per¬ 
haps, was ever eoinplelely miserable until after he had 
fil'd to alcoliol tor eonsolatioii. I'iie liabit of vinous 
indulgenc;e is not more pernicious, than it is obstinate 
and perLinnc:ious in its hold, when it has once fastened 
itM'lf upon the constitution. It is not to be conquered 
by halt measures. No compromise with it is allowable. 
I’tie vii'tory over it, in onler to be permanent, must be 
)>erfect. As lung as tliere. lurks a relic of it in the 
li'ame, there is imminent diuiger of a relapse of this 
moral malady, from which there seldom is, as from 
physical disorders, u gradual convalescence. 'Tiie cure, 
if ut all, must be efiected at once; cutting and pruning 
will do no good ; nothing will be of any avail sliort of 
absolute extirpation. Q'he man who has bei'ii tin; slave 
of InUuiquTunce. must renounce her altogether or she 
will iiuseusibly re-nssume tier despotic power. W'iih 
.'.uch a mistress, if he. seriously mean to discanl her, he 
should indulge himself in no dalliance or delay. He 
must itot allow his lips u taste of her former fuscinatiom 
Webb, the notetl peileslriaii, who was remarkable for 
vigour Ijoth of body and mind, lived wholly upon watiT 
for his drink. He was one day recommending his regi¬ 
men to one of his friends who loved wine, and urged 
him with great earnestness to quit a course of luxury 
by which his health and his intellects would equally be 
destroyed. The gentleman appeared convinced, and 
told him. “ that he would confonu to his counsel, and 
though he could not change his course of life at once, 
he would leave off strong liquors by di’grees.” “ Uy 
degrees!” says the other with indignation, ‘‘If you 
should unhappily fall inUi the fire, would you caution 
your servants to pull you out by degrees T’—Monthly 
MagazineJor March, IS 10. 

iiishop Latimer ,— It is related of Latimer, that when 
he once preached before the tyrant Henry VIII., 
he took a plain straightforward text, and his sermon 
assailed those very sins for wdiich the monarch was 
notorious; and he was stung to the quick—fior triitli 
always finds u response iii the worst man’s conscience. 
He would not Iwnd beneatii the authority of his God; 
and he tlierefore sent fur Latimer, and said, “ Your 
life is in jeopnniy if you do not recant all you said to¬ 
day when you preach next Sunday.’’ The trimniiiig 
courtiers were all anxious to know the consequence of 
tills, and the clmpel was crowded. The venerable 
man look his text, and, after a pause, began with a 
soliloquy thus: “Now', Hugh Latimer, bethink tliee, 
tliou art in tiie presence of thy earthly monarch; thy 
life is in his hands, and if thou dost nut suit thyself to 
his fancies, he will bring down thy gray hairs witli 
blood to the grave. Hut, Hugh Latimer, bettiiiik. 
bethink thee, tliou art in the presence of tlie King of 
kings and Lord of lords, who hath told thee, ‘ hear 
not them tliat kill the body, and then can do no more; 
but rather fear him that can kill both body and soul, 
and cast thee into hell for ever!’—yea, 1 say, Hugh 
Latimer, fear him.” He then went on, and not only 


repeated what he had before advanced, but. if possible, 
eufo^c«^d It with greater einpiiasis. What was the con¬ 
sequence? Henry sent for liim, and said, “ How durst 
tliou insuit thy monarch so ?” Latimer replied, “ I 
tliought if I were unfaithful to my God. it w’ould In; 
impossible to be loyal to my king.” I'he king em¬ 
braced the good old bisiiop, exclaiming, “ And is there 
yet one man left who is holti and honest enougii to tell 
me the trutli 

Sleep, its Metaphorical Application The transforma¬ 
tion of tiie several species of caterpillars, througli their 
intermediate state of .sleep, to that of their splendid 
investiture in Uie spring, when tliey come forth from 
their winter-quarters in tlie condition of flies, is a fact 
well known to every observer of nature. It is wortliy 
of admiration, that a creature, still preserving its iden¬ 
tity, should pass from tlie baseness of the worm to tlie 
agility of a bird; one wliile crawling upon the ground, 
and presently traversing tlu‘ air in a form wiiich is 
dassliiig to tile eyes. Hut it is yet uiore reinarkalile, 
that, in the interval before tliis change is broiiglit to 
pass, there, should I>e a middle state of sleep, in wliicii 
the bodily powers are suspended, wliile a principle of 
animation is continued. It is tlioiiglit the Egyptians 
had an eye to this middle state, niiil the change whicii 
follows it, in the configuration of llieir iniiiuinies. The 
caterpillar of the silk-worm niotli, and of many oilier 
like insects, passes into an eruca or chrysalis, which is 
swathed about tiie body, and filleted about the ii|<per 
parts so exactly after the fasliioii of the. bodies anciently 
embalmed in Egypt, that tlie resemblance coulil not be 
accidental. There is no mitiirai sinnliliide in tiie liiieu- 
ments betwixt a man and an eruca; but tlie an of the 
Egyptians effected a very striking one; and they must 
have been strange piiilosopi.ers il' tlieir art lell to work 
so uiiiforiiily widiout any iies!"ii. 'i'lie sages of iiniL 
country, wlio expressed all tlii ir notions by symbols, 
acted agreeably to Uie plan of ilieir wliole system, 
wtien they signiried tlie traiisiiiigration of tlie iiiiinaii 
soul by the truiisforinatiou of an insect. A Clirisltaii 
instructed in the doctrine of the resurreclioii, may make 
a mucli better use of tlie figure, luid coiiipiete tlie 
puralJel in a satisiiicuiry iimiiiier: but tlie Egyptian 
ptiilosoplier could apply it only to his iiiiiciful doctrine 
of the iiieteiiqisycliosis : and to this it could not be 
accoiiitnodatffd without violence ; fur the criiaiige of the 
eruca into a featiiered fly, is not a traiislusioii of tin- 
same life into a ilifferent substance, tint uii actual rege- 
iieruiioii of tiie same body into a more glorious siiape. 
— Jones's Disquisitions. 

Luther .—“ Who is this Luther?” said Margaret, 
governess of tlie Netlierlaiids. Tiie courtiers around her 
replied, “ He is an illiterate rouiik.” “ is he so?” said 
she, ” 1 ant glad to hear it; tlieii do you, gentlemen, 
who are not illiterate, wliu are botli learned and numer¬ 
ous, do you, I charge you, write against this iliUerate 
monk, 'liiut is all you Jiuve to do. 'I'lie business is 
easy; for tin* world will surely pay more regard to a 
great many scholars, and great men, as you are, than 
to one poor illiterate monk .”—Dr Knox. 
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MimIiihI Studfiils aticiKliriK tin* Ihii^fisity nl that 1 ity. 

I*AUT I. 

IiY Jonathan Watson, 
i'ltfmr- r'i/e. 

The practice of soHcitiiij; the attention ttf man- 
kind ill till' aggregate, to religious tnitli, lias 
prevailed from the beginning. The nttenijit of 
isolating the classes into which society is di- 
vidiJil, and addressing them apart, has Iieen less 
frequent. Yet there are singularly important 
advantages in pursuing tliis course. Each walk 
of life lias its besetting snare.s, drawing off the 
mind from the entertainm.ont of spiritual things ; 
and each has opportunities of improvement, it 
may be, denied to the others, most beneficial, if 
embraced, to the interests of the immortal spirit. 
Hut as, from the natural blindness of the human 
understanding to the concerns of eternity, nei¬ 
ther are the advantages which surround us, nor 
the dangers M'hieh threaten us, distinctly appre¬ 
hended, it becomes a matter of the very first 
importance to invite inquiry in the direction in 
which we are accustomed to move ; and, if pos¬ 
sible, to rouse attention to matters of unspeak¬ 
able moment which may chance to escape our 
observation in the beaten track of every-day 
life. 

The liberal professions are studied, in this 
age, with such ardour, that all beyond their 
immediate object of pursuit is unseen,—most of 
all, whatever refers to another world. The 
aspirants for literary honours are impelled for¬ 
ward with breathless haste to the goal: they’ 
heed not the call which would betray their steps 
one moment from the path of science which 
they have chosen. These throng eveiy avenue 
to distinction ; and the intense application, the 
untiring perseverance, the consuming toil by 
which they press up the acclivities of the moun¬ 
tain, leave scarce time enough to remember, 
that, after all, a span of threescore years and 
VOL. II. 


ten hounds the pro.spoct. 'riie ambition is 
laudable up to a ci'i'tain point, hut beyond that, 
danger attends every’ step, and the ‘loss of the 
soul' is often the priee of the coveted idevation ; 
and it is surely a work which is ilemaiidod at 
our hands, to utter the voice of warning, and 
to hespc'ak the attentiuu of the struggling com¬ 
batants in this busy scene to the ‘ things which 
are unseen and I’ternal.’ 

Classification, too, is not without its ofl’ect ; 
it ordinarily produces a concentration of thought 
to specific views of truth, which cannot he ob¬ 
tained for general statements. Dissipation of 
attention is less liki'Iy to take place, and senti¬ 
ments flowing in the channel of familiar lan¬ 
guage, borrowed, in some measure, from pro¬ 
fessional subjects, and, of course, rcmoveil, in 
a sense, from the style of .scholastic divinity, 
are more likely to make their way to tlie heart. 

Impre.ssed with such consideration.s, we have, 
on the present occasion, selected one of the 
lirofessiuns of highest utility to inankinil ; and 
to the members of that body we projiose most 
respectfully to address ourselves in what may 
follow. 

The profe.ssion of medicine is held in high 
estimation among civilized nations ; and justly 
so, as it confers on mankind benefits of a sub¬ 
stantial character. The skilful physician is 
equally valued by the rich and the poor, for he 
is the friend of both ; he is, or ought to be, the 
living personifleation of that humanity which 
has a home in every bosom, which is the sweet¬ 
ener of life, the healing balm of many of its 
sorrows. If he possess an enlarged and li¬ 
beral mind, stored with literature and enlighteD- 
ed with philosophy, his society will be courted 
by the highest circles; but if to these lie is so 
happy as to add the accomplishment of a kind 
and sympathizing heart, he will speedily And 
himself the favourite of all classes. And yet 
is there somewhat more required to giveaflnish 
to his character, and to furnish him with a wel¬ 
come passport into the perfect and joyous con- 
fldence of an extended and influential section 
of the community,—he must be a man of piety. 
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he muRt bo a man of God. Loud and lonj? 
havo boon tlio complaints of very many esti¬ 
mable individuals touching the. almost universal 
pr(!valence of scepticism in the medical profes¬ 
sion. It is not, indeed, our intention to exa¬ 
mine minutely the grounds of this allegation ; 
it is made, often repeated, ami whether right or 
wrong, generally believed. It is more than 
probable that the impression has sprung frotn 
tlie very palpable inconsistency of not a few. at 
h‘ast, devoting themselves to a profession which 
brings them into contact with suffering, which 
forces upon a thoughtful mind the fugitive exist¬ 
ence of the human race, while they remain stran¬ 
gers to those moral reflections which such scenes 
ought to awaken. Persons of observation, it 
may be, discovering many professional men of 
this d<>scription, very naturally draw out the 
conclusion into vague generality, which pre¬ 
sently finds the whole medical faculty tainted 
with a character of irreligion. Put, notwith¬ 
standing the many honourable exceptions which, 
in all justice, must he taken to tliis wholesale 
condemnation,—notwithstanding that we are able 
to point to profe.ssional men of the present day 
whose eminence in piety is equalled only bv 
their professional attainments ; yet, will it not 
be deemed censorious, if we surmise that a 
prodigious amount of unsanctified tahuit re¬ 
mains behind, requiring the best attention of 
genuine Christians to give it a new ilirection, 
to throw it, if possible, into a new mould, to 
stamp it with the hallowed image of a rational 
and fervi<l piety. 

With profound respect for your intellectual 
endowments, your literary acquirements, your 
status in society, and for the many generous 
and benevolent qualities which adorn your 
name, but penetrated also with a yet deeper 
emotion of anxiety for the interests of your 
eternity, we now throw ourselves on your in¬ 
dulgence whilt! we bring before you subjects of 
reflection which may, under the blessing of God, 
prove Ix'ueficial to your present but most of 
all to your everlasting destinies. May the eter¬ 
nal Spirit himself order our thoughts, relieve 
us from the cottfusing mists of prejudice and 
error, and guide our feet into the way of peace! 
We would, first of all, point out the fact, 

I. That the medical profession enjoy supe¬ 
rior advantages for acquiring religion, — advan¬ 
tages almost peculiar and cjcclvsive. The very 
character which the physician sustains is itself 
admonitory. He is no sooner conversant with 
affliction, which he proposes to alleviate or 
remove, than his reasoning faculties are roused 
to reflection on the moral cause of the pheno¬ 
mena he is called to investigate. He looks 
upon the infinitely diversified forms of disease : 
some of them he ean trace to a secondary, and 
others to a primary origin, either in the con- 
siitiitiun itself or in the media which surround 


it; but he cannot ascend higher. In his medical 
capacity merely, he is required to do no more; 
hi.s business, then, is to watch the progress and 
coml>at the virulence of the malady by suitable 
appliances. But, with the eye of a philosopher, 
ought he not to penetrate the moral cau.ses 
which have sent forth upon our race those ma¬ 
lignant distempers w hich his skill as a physician 
aims at removing ? We say his official cha¬ 
racter demands this; he. owes it not le.ss to his 
own consistency than to the well-being of his 
fellows that he familiarise his mind with all 
the possible circumstances of human affliction, 
misery, and wo. He should not only be able to 
pursue the destroyer through all the paths of 
life, and through all the reservoirs and conduits 
of vitality, detecting its multiform and insidious 
ofierations in sapping the constitution, and ju¬ 
diciously administering remedies suited to the 
exigences of the case; but how much docs it 
concern him of all men to lay his hand on the 
source of those disorders which In; can but im¬ 
perfectly treat, and, carrying up his investiga¬ 
tions to a higher region than pathology dis¬ 
closes, acquaint himself with those laws which, 
Jii given cive.unjstances, necessitate to physical 
dcrang(‘m<‘nt, suffering, and *leath ! 

The vulgar idea is, that this belongs to the 
theologian’s department; and it is past question 
that he ought to be proficient in the knowledge' 
of man’s mental constitution, its capabilitie^s and 
uses, both in health and disea.se. After all, is it 
not extreme folly to confine the man of science, 
whose studies peculiarly fit him for the exer¬ 
cise, to the mere contemplation of muscle, bone, 
and sinew, instead of inviting him to give scope 
to his powers, airc'adj' trained to habits of ac¬ 
curate thinking, in those investigations which 
(jualify for the administration of remedies which 
earth has not, and whereof nature, through all 
her work.s, is profoundly ignorant ? At all 
events, were he never to attempt the art of 
healing broken hearts, of soothing the sin-sick 
.soul, of alarming the secure, of encouraging 
the fallen, or conducting to the fountain of sal¬ 
vation the ‘ weary and heavy laden,’ he is yet 
called to remember that his own spiritual in¬ 
terests are infinitely dear to him, and, that, 
while studying the history of diseases, their 
symptoms and cure, he is, himself, all the while, 
the martyr to a malady too subtile for the eye 
of science to detect, and too inveterate for the 
prescriptions of science to eradicate. The fact 
of his being a healer of other men’s diseases 
should impress him with the awfully solemn 
thought that be is himself lying under the 
power of that moral disorder whence all mortal 
sufferings spring; that he equally needs a re¬ 
medy from guilt, the most virulent of all poisons, 
—and depravity, the most deadly of all diseases 
to which fallen humanity is heir. A thoughtful 
practitioner must reflect that his vocation is 
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more conversant vvitli moral derangement tlian 
any other, the clergyman’s excepted ; in fact, 
that his very profession is a mere sequence of 
that derangement, but for which it had had no 
place in the social system of the world. Some 
there are whose avocations lie remote, as it 
were, from a train of thouglit conducive to their 
xvell-being, their w hole time being filled up with 
engagements which bear on their present in¬ 
terests onl}’. The urtizan toils for animal ex¬ 
istence ; the merchant’s absorbing speculations 
carry him off from the contemplation of another 
life, to the conveniences and enjoyments of sur¬ 
rounding scenes ; most men, indeed, experience 
a sad indisposition to look steadily beyond the 
events of time, chiefiy owing to the unconge¬ 
niality of the pursuits in w’hich they are en¬ 
gaged. Not so tlu! physician. The space witl.'in 
which he moves, is occupied with sights of af- 
tliction ; the sounds which he hears, arc soumls 
of lamentation and mourning and wo; the ob- 
j<'Cts with which he walks in every-day fami¬ 
liarity, are so many afi’ecting mementoes of his 
own helplessness; and the very ajipellation by 
which he makes himself known to the world, 
))n"ss(.‘s on Ids attention the wenghty inquiry, 
“ Have 1 myself become the willing patient of 
the great I’liysiciaji, accepted the prescription 
of his infinite w isdom, and felt, w'ith unutterable 
joy, the vital action of eternal life vibrating 
w ithin ?” 

How singnlarly advantageous, then, the posi¬ 
tion occupied by the profession for acquiring 
religion ! Every thing around the })hysieian, 
and among his hands and thoughts, seems to 
arrest attention, to invite solemn thought, t<» 
awaken inquiry, to convince of sin, to in¬ 
duce iiabits of sober reflection, to sicken the 
heart with this world’s vanity, and to urge his 
steps toward the temple of truth, the revela¬ 
tion of mercy, which alone* speak.s of a renovat- 
eil nature, a renewed heart, reden»ption from 
sin and death, and immortality and bliss beyond 
the grave. 

2. IJahitg o f study are favourable to the ac¬ 
quisition of reliffioM, — a7id medical men jwsscss 
these. One inveterate evil with which truth 
ha.s to contend, is the indisposition of mankind 
to weigh evidence in the balance of a thoughtful 
and studious mind. The great proportion of 
men read little and think less. They .are im¬ 
patient of the labour necessary to investigating 
truth; they frequently adopt opinions, therefore, 
of a crude and unsound description; and as 
that which costs no trouble in the acquisition 
is easily parted with, they as oilen become the 
sport of other men’s speculations, exchanging 
or throwing away adopted opinions as circum¬ 
stances may suggest,—remain unsettled and 
unsteady all their lives,—and at last drop from 
the stage, altogether unprepared for the scene 
which opens before them. But the pursuits of 


a medical edueation train the mind to consecu¬ 
tive thinking. Cause and effect, disorder and 
disorganization, danger proximate and remote, 
remedial or palliative treatment, arc things with 
which the physician is most familiar : they run 
in his mind continually ; they arc ever before 
him. Now, it must be obvious that an indivi¬ 
dual trained and tutored to habits like these, is 
ill excellent order for examining subjects of in¬ 
terest. We may suppose such a mind thus 
rea.soning with itself: “I have been called to 
witness sufferings which I could do little to alle¬ 
viate and nothing at all to remove, their origin 
lying too remote to be reached by iny powers of 
observation, or wrapt up in mystery inscrutable 
to mortal gaze; and now that 1 have returned 
from the appalling scene, now that I have ex- 
ertinl my utmost skill for tht; ndief of my deejdy 
atllicted patient, and now that 1 am at leisure 
to survey such eases in all their diversified 
bearings, what indeed can the moral eaust; of 
mortal agony be? Eornii^tl, as the human con¬ 
stitution is, for strength, happiness, even dura¬ 
bility, whence is it that so admirable a piect* of 
mechanism should lx? liable to calamity and tirel 
diseast! ? Why should man be arrested in tin; 
very springtide of health by incurabh* disease, 
distracting pain, organic change, and premature 
dissolution ? Must there not be some hidden 
causi* bi'yond what the prying eye of the }>hysi- 
ologist has ever discovered and laid bare ? Ami 
if so, must it not interest e'very man—myself 
in particular—to as(!ertain and bring to light the 
wasting scourge, this occult and most malignant 
evil which is ever and anon preying on the 
vitals of life, and ermnbling away the vi-ry 
foundations of animated i-xistenee ? t'an 1 ilo 
justice to my orvn interests, cun 1 be in a condi¬ 
tion of safety, while ignorant of the gigantic foe? 
The d<!eay of vegetable life,—the crumbling mo¬ 
nument,—the alternations of night and day, heat 
and e.old, good and evil, us affecting tlu! affairs 
of the meanest rejmblic of insects, are not cou- 
shlcred below the dignity of phiio.sophic re¬ 
search ; and shall 1 be se.{ired by the jiride of 
learning and the scofl'of fouls, from the contem¬ 
plation of these mortal ruins fallen arouiul me, 
whose godlike form, in their very fail, tell of 
some moral catastrophe which has involved the 
human species in one indiscriminate and terrific 
disaster ? Shall I be scared from prosecuting a 
lull and unfettered inquiry, sucii as may conduct 
me to truth, —to truUt, however neglected by the 
inconsiderate, and scouted by the profane ? 
Heaven forbid !" My friends, such would not 
be the ravings of fanaticism, but the clear and 
rational and logical deductions and resolves 
which might well find a place in the wisest of 
men. 1'fae moral is, that all who belong to the 
profession of medicine do not entertain them. 

In regard to such scenes as are familiar to 
professional eyes, the most eloquent of writers 
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iiatt said : “ Tiie first lesson they should teach ' 
us ia« that we arc not in the situation in wrhich 
man was first iorined. The original destination 
of man was not a state of suffering. When Ciod 
first fornted the world, on surveying all that he 
had created, he pronounced it all to be ven/ 
good. If it now be verg evil, there must be a 
change in the state and condition of mankind, 
since the Supreme Being is unalterable. It 
would be utterly repugnant to his perfections 
to doom an innocent creature to so much suf¬ 
fering. Under the administration of a wise and 
holy Being, had there been no sin, there had 
been no sufl’ering. Tyrants may delight in 
displaying their power over their vassals, by in¬ 
flicting upon tiiein unmerited ]>unishtnents, but 
far be it from us to suspect such conduct in the 
Holy One of Israel, ‘ who delighteth in mercy.’ ” 
How accurate in reasoning, how conclusive, 
how convincing in statement, is this extract 
from the writings of Hubert Hall 1 And sa}', 
now, is there! a class whom it concerns to search 
this matter to the bottom, more, or so much, as 
the medical profession ? Their studious habits 
fit them for it; their very calling itself seems 
to demand it of them. How long tiu>n shall this 
profession be divorced from religion ? or shall 
its professors for ever abjure a connexion 
with that which alone can solve the enigma 
of human sufferings, alone cun lift up the veil 
of mystery which hangs on the present, and 
point the way which conducts to immortality ? 
The third proposition is, 

3. That just views of religion are dependent 
on right apprehensions of human xvretchedness, 
—the medical profession is favouruhlg circum¬ 
stanced for obtaining such. Without a due ac¬ 
quaintance with ‘ the misery of man, wdiich is 
great upon him,’ there can be no preparedness of 
heart to welcome tidings of deliverance. As the 
knowledge of a disease is half its cure, so it is 
here. How, indeed, should any man be com¬ 
petent to the task of understanding the divine 
wisdom which appears in the remedy of the 
gospel, of applying or using it, who is ignorant 
of the deep malignity of that moral disorder 
which rages within ? But who so likely to take 
up the case, and to penetrate the intricacies of 
its hiding place, as the man whose very profes¬ 
sion is conversant with the multifarious forms 
of sufiering to which it has given being. He 
looks on the hydra of human suffering day by 
day. He reads the lesson of his own mortality 
in every sick-chamber which he enters, in the 
groans of the dying and in the ghastly coun¬ 
tenances of the dead. Moreover, he is often 
compelled to witness the corrosions of guilt, the 
di8appointmentaff)f hope, the anguish of despair, 
and to mark the deep lines of mental anxiety 
which the moral disease has drawn in the pallid 
and cadaverous countenance, yea, and to feel 
the mortifying impotency of his skill to relieve 


the outer n>an, while the inner man is evidently 
the prey of fierce and intractable disease. 

Now, although insensibility, stoical indiffer- 
’nce, is an unpardonable offence against human 
nature—inasmuch as we are entitled by the 
very laws of our constitution to expect, yea, 
to reciprocate, sympathetic tenderness where 
there is a companionship of suffering—it is least 
of all excusable in a medical attendant. We 
blame any man, whatever his rank and stand¬ 
ing may be, who continues a stranger to the 
woes which swell around his habitation,—we 
condemn, we justly condemn his apathy, and we 
ask, with a feeling bordering on the indignant, 
whether he has found exemption from the com¬ 
mon lot, that he walks so coolly among his suf¬ 
fering fellow-creatures; but what shall we say 
if the censure falls on the practitioner himself? 
Doubtless he ought to know that ‘ man is born 
to trouble as the sparks fly upwanl,’ and to feel 
that soon, very soon, some one form or another 
of incurable disease which he sees in his patients 
will lay their medical adviser low also. Doubt¬ 
less he must have often marked in his rounds of 
visitation the vanity of human hopes, the insuf¬ 
ficiency of human courage and virtue and forti¬ 
tude to hold out in the awful struggle with the 
last enemy. Doubtless he must have in recol¬ 
lection examples of fearful interest, where, with¬ 
in the dying man the flashing of conviction and 
of terror shook the frame with terrible convul¬ 
sions, while the averted eye, rolling in trouble, 
turned away from the chasm yawning below, 
and hope eagerly caught hold in distraction of 
the twigs of promise which yet hung round the 
pillow of the dying man ; and OI must not that 
be a guilty inattention which omitted to register 
the thought that, in such awful circumstances, 
the victim of guilt and of helplessness was em¬ 
inently in want of divine support,—that misery 
too great to be met by any earthly aid what¬ 
ever, cries, with most piteous wailing, for suc¬ 
cour from above ? 

If ordinary men remain ignorant of our need 
of a special interposition, because they overlook 
the malignity of our malady, surely the physi¬ 
cian is the last man who ought to be sceptical 
on this head. He who has beheld the workings 
of the vital disorder, whereat the genius of sci¬ 
ence stood by in dumb astonishment, and ‘ none 
of the men of might could find their hands,’— 
Jw may reasonably be expected to be an apt 
disciple of providence, aye, and of revelation 
too, schooled into a thorough conviction of the 
extent and completeness of the fall, yea, and to 
hail with devoutest gratitude the proposal of a 
salvation from the Almighty, wrought out in 
the atonement of Calvary, as perfect in its 
adaptation to our case as it is gracious in its 
bestowment- 

There can be little doubt that the blighting 
curse which has fallen so heavily upon the 
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outer man is designed to point out the condition 
of the inner man, that the disorder of the one 
is but a faint picture of the derangement of the 
other, and that there was a special design on 
the part of our offended Sovereign, to impress 
the hearts of his guilty offspring with the awful 
character of that malediction which throws out 
on the surface such an efflorescence of incura¬ 
ble malignity. And if so, must not he be 
favourably placed, at once to view the disease 
and the cure together, whose walks are ever 
amid the scenes of wretchedness, which nought 
but the consolations of religion can ameliorate, 
and nought but the interference of an Almighty 
lledeemer can dispel ? And ought not the con¬ 
siderate physician to be that man ? 


ORACLES, WITCHCRAFT, AND I’OITJLAR 
SUPERSTITION: 

An Extract, witli sonic vcriial altoratinns, and ]irunod of a 
fi'W jiassai'ps, from a Work, 

Bv TiiK Rkv. W. C. Bkownlek, U.D., 

Yirrh. 

A SOUND ami riilighteiied ilisciission on oraolrs, iin- 
|>uises, eliarnis, intliiciice of dreauis, witeiieN. &c., is 
yet a dcsittcratiiin in literature. W'itli a view t<i draw 
the attention of uiir {ihilosopliicnl and tlieuiogical Liter¬ 
ati to this eurions siihjeet, and to induce some able 
writer to give us a disserlatioii on it, which shall be 
worth rt'ading, 1 shall throw together a few gleanings 
from the ancients and the moderns. 

It is readily admitted that the holy scriptures uni¬ 
formly hold up the belief in * ghosts.’ But this word 
is synonymous with the won! ‘ spirits.’ ‘ He gave up 
the ghost,’ is the scripture phrase for ‘he died.’ And 
these ghosts or spirits of deceased mortals, are in¬ 
variably spoken of as in ‘ Hades;’ that is, the invisible 
state. If the departed were impenitent and vicious 
men, they were Iranished to that region of ‘ Hades,’ 
called Ik'II,— the place of fiery torments and agonies. 
If they were holy and virtuous persons, they departetl 
to that division called jiaratlise or lieaven. These 
two words are strictly synonymous. The former is 
a figurative phrase, burrowed from the first dwelling 
of our primitive innocent parents,—the paradise or gar¬ 
den of Flden ; the latter has, in tlie Greek, the signifi. 
cation of purity and transparency,—the absence of all 
that is eartldy, material and gross. The holy scrip¬ 
tures in no one instance give countenance to the idea 
tliat the souls of departea mortals linger on earth, and 
hover around their graves. ‘ The dust shall return to 
the eartli; and tlie spirit shall return to God who gave 
it.’ Paul combines tlie phrases, ‘ absent from the body,’ 
and ‘ present with the Lord;’ and he speaks of the lat¬ 
ter witliout hesitation, as being the instant consequence 
of the former. To be ' absent from the body,’ is to be 
* present with the Lord.’* With him also. ‘ the depar¬ 
ture from this life,’ was to be ‘ present with Cbrist.'l’ 
But every one acquainted with Homer, Virgil, and the 
«>ther classic writers, knows that it was the firm pagan 
belief that the souls of their heroes and departed mends 
lingered on eartli, and about their graves, and often 
appeared in various forms. Hence ‘ die ghosts’ of mo¬ 
dern superstition are purely of pagan origin. 

The ancient oracles had sometimes a moral and bene¬ 
volent tendency. They frequently prevehted wars, 
and the wanton shedding of human bloodthey de- 

• 2 Cor. V. 6, 7. t Phil. i. 23. Heh. xi. 2a 

t Pausanias’ Greece, iii. 6, C9, 240. Edit. 1794, 


signated men to office, who became tlie saviours of 
tlieir country ;* and they predicted the fall of certain 
great men.'f T'hose of the ancients who aspired to 
philosophical views on this delicate suliiect, were much 
divided in their opinions of the character of tlie oracles. 
The more ration^ and virtuous sects did not ascribe 
them to evil demons. In fact, with them all demons 
were pure celestial beings. They made them the ob¬ 
jects of their love, and profound adoration.:^ HeiK.*e 
this sect believed oracular impulses to be from the 
Deity, “ Oracles are from God,” says Aristotle; "and 
that he sent them not to the best and tlie wisest, but to 
men os it may happen, is an absurd conceit,”§ The 
Stoics embraced these sentiments. On the other hand, 
tlie Gynics, the Peripatetics, and the Epicureans en- 
t«*red the lists against them. They ascribed them to 
fraud: they ridiculed their puerilities and ambiguous 
sentences, and poured out their unmeasured coiiU'mpt 
of Delphi, and all its ghostly machinery. And if we 
regard the numbers on Ihi.s side of the subj«-ct, their 
physical strength, at least, will not appear to lie small. 
Eusebius mentions six hundred pagan autliors who had 
written against oracles, y 

Of the moderns, Fontenelle eomliats the idea of 
oracles coming from liemoiis, or of being in any way 
superiiiitural. He, indeed, admits that the learned in 

S eneral were against him ; but he refers the current 
(K;triiie to the ‘ easy belief ’ of the primitive fathers ; 
and he labours to make ('icero of his sentiment, ‘and 
to spare nothing the mo.st sacred at Rome.’^ Van 
Dale attempts to show, that the whole was ghostly 
fraud.** Of the same opinion is the English writer 

Ady, and especially John Webster, tt And itwasdeem- 

ed u suspicious circumstance, and in their favour, that 
females, credulous and easily imposed on, were 4‘iii- 
ployed U) utter oracles. Thus, at Delpluis tlu‘ Pythia, 
and at Dodona, us Strabo infonns us, * three old women 
gave them out.’ And modern witchcraft ha.s lieeii 
found only among the gray tangled hairs and frightful 
wrinkles of poor, old, and crazy feinah's. But Lumped 
contends that the case which they quote from the su«’r«'d 
page, makes clearly against them. T’he. ‘damsel,’ 
mentioned in the sixteenth chapter of Acts, had a spirit 
of I’ython ; it was a being di.stinct from her; and this 
spirit was cast out of her by the apostle, in the name of 
tlie Lord Jesus. Some writ«“rs, leaning to Van Dale’s 
sentiment, are inclined to add to fraud, the aid of a 
natural or acquired habit,—that of ventriloquism. 
Clerk,§§ SUK'kiiis. and Schleiisiier,|||| appear to favour 
this opinion. Jiirieu,^]^ Deylingitis, and Wolfius, how¬ 
ever, di.ssent from it. ‘ There is no evidence,’ say they, 

‘ that this Pythia used a strange sound ; she spoke with a 
loud voice.’ It is, at all events, certain from Plutartih,^ 
that, with Greek writers, the words iruliu* and 
are synonymous. 

Some ancient writers ascribe oracles to some natural 
causes operating in the place where, tluiy were given 
forth. Plutarch wrote a treatise ‘ concerning the ora¬ 
cles that have ceased,’—not ‘ the ceasing of oracles,’ as 
some incorn-ctly have rendered it; for unless there In; 
some other evidence, tins certainly will not prove the 
erroneous attd vulgar belief tliat oracles ceased ut the 

• Cornel. Nep. Miltiadis Vita. 

+ Tacitus, Annal. Lib. ii. cap. 64: Smion. Dom. 
i See Plato’s Epinom ; Opeia J’lat. p. 1(111._ 
t See Arislot. Ue Diviii. &f., cup. i.; and Spencer On 
Vulgar Propheoies, p. 41. 

II See Fonlenelle’s Hist, of Oracles. 

7 Fontenelle, pp. 6, 61, &c, 

•• De Idol, et Div. |iarl 3, cap- 10. 

+f In his book " Of the arts of Witchcraft,” chap. 0, 
sect. 49. 

jj In sect. 6. of his treatise of the SiswMvrTai. 

§§ In Lampe, ut supra, sect. 7. 
lill In their Lexirons. 

17 Ucs. Dogm. purt. iii. Tract. 2. cap. 5. 

, D« Oracul. Dcfec. p. 411. 
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introdiictinn of Christiuiiity. He ascril>es t)ie ceasing 
of soni<‘ orncles. in part, to a natural cause : the vapour 
by which Itic Rythia I)ecame inebriated and frantic, had 
lost its slrenirtli. He seems to have thoii{[rht, that' the 
divine vap<Mir’ inspired the oracles. Jamblicus,* Pliny.f 
Stral>o,{ L<oiigiiiiis,§ and Prudentius.|| are of the same 
opinion. This is in perfect consistency with the Pla¬ 
tonic idea, ‘ that demons were |)urc subtle air.’^ In 
fiiriher proof, some of the ancients state, tliat at Ab- 
(lera, there were pasture fields, in whitth the horses 
were turned into a state of fury and madness.** And 
'I'nllyf-f- observes, that this vapour, or atmosphere, 
all'ected also the peo|>le of the place, ‘ obiioxios esse 
stupori. ’ J J Cicero seems, in one passageto favour this 
dcHitrine ; though, in another pince.|||| he pr(xiut;es this 
very circumstance ns an argument, to prove tliat there 
was ‘ art and contrivance,’ at least, in these oracles. 

Some of our divines are of opinion, that even in 
tlu^ cu.se of some of tin- Pagans, the Holy Cliost might 
overrule their minds, and bend them to his own pur¬ 
pose, and give forth some truths by them, .Terome, 
speaking of the jirophrls who were not of the true re¬ 
ligion, says, • (iotl gave to them his own word, and they 
revealeil to men inysU-ries respecting the fiitiin-.’^^] 
i>r Owen,, is al.so of this opinion. And the cases of 
lialaani, and the IVIagi at our Saviour's hirth, and the 
I'ythin nnuilioned in Acts xxvi.. hear liini siiiliciently 
out on this point: for these Pagans uttered divine 
truths from neither their own powers nor inclination, 
but by a divine power prompting tliein. 

Sir Walter Sirott in his book. • On Demonology.’ hu.s 
given us what we may call a pretty and amusing, 
poi> liar work. • ml captandum vnlgns philosopliicum.’ 
IJui with the exception of his well-digested ami selee(,- 
eil itleas on tUc character and nature of the witchcraft 
of antiquity, and of the Mosaic law, whicli made it a 
eapilai crime,—namely, that witches were ‘ poisoners 
and destroyers of life and. with the exception of iiis 
judicious remarks on the witidi of Eiidor, his hiKik is fil. 
only for minute philosophers and youth. Sir Walter 
was neither a profound philosopher, nor a theologian, 
anil was nol. coiiipeteat to the ta<k. The man who 
can write sm-cessfiilly on this delicate aiul iiiten-stiiig 
suhjcct. must be a protbuiid philosopher in natural and 
iiionil science, and a deeply learned tlieologian. A 
dis.serUitiuu on it, and the various phenomena connect¬ 
ed with it, hy a mind tuton-d by philosophy and theo- 
logy, that cam rise equally above the credulity and faii- 
aticism of olden times, and the indolent and brainless 
scepticism of our own times, is still a desideratum in 
tJie literary world. 

I sliuli never advocate the vulgar folly that floats in 
siiciely, ami peoples the world with phniitoius, ghosts, 
witches, and what is worse than nil these,—supports- 
and countenances miserable impostors, under the title 
of ‘ witch-doctors’ and ‘ fortune-tellers.’ Yet every 
sc-hoiar would wish to .see the subject taken up in a 
scriptural view, and discussed rigidly according to the 
principles of the llacunian philosophy. The pages of 
the classics contain ibstances of oracular predictions 
of evil demons, uttered by human lips.+ Heidan states 
tliat in Oerumny, during the cunlnsioii of the time of 
tile Anabaptists of Munster, when they iiad all proper¬ 
ly ill couimnn, two girls revealed all things, when any 
of their membera secreted the property, or did not give 

■* l>t> Mjst. Egypt, p. (JU. + Nat. His-t. lib. ii. p. 93. 

t Geugr. lib. ix. ^ De Subliiu. sec. 13. 

II la Aputh. tit. euntra Jud. 

1 Pint. Oucr. Epin. p. lOlJ. 

•• Pliii. 111). 25, c. 8. +f De Nuturn Deor. 

tf See Templeri It ea Theul. Eevialli. p. 359, in Rut- 
per’s t’oll. l.ibrury, N. B. 

H De Divin. lib. 2. )||l Lib. 2. o.np. UU 

m Cemmeiit in .lob. 

• Oil the Spirit, vol. i. biuik )i. chap. 2. 

I C'lttlworlli, vol. ii. book i. chap. 5. 


I it fully up.* Mackiiight, in hi.s Harmony, adilnces iiN 
stances of similar predicLions.f Tacitus states that the 
oracle of Celaros predicted the untimely death of Ger- 
maiiicus.f And, what is a still more remarkable phe¬ 
nomenon connected with this, we have decisive evi¬ 
dence that persons, illiterate and diseased, have uttered 
languages of which they had no previous knowledge. Tiie 
learned physician Fernelius,§ states that his patient, a 
young nohlenian. after being three months under his 
medical care, and labouring under a disease that baffled 
medicine, made exclamations in Greek and Imtin.and 
littered distinct senlcnces. He knew nothing of Greek 
previous to this. Mackiiight quotes some more instan¬ 
ces to the same puq)Ose.|| Alelancthoii writes that he 
had iiimself seen a person, ‘ not even able to read,’ 
who yet spoke Greek and Latin. By thus excluding 
theory, ami adducing facts for every thought advanceo, 
we might attain to a rational view of the subject.^ In 
fine, it must he obvious to every sober and reflecting 
philosopher, that the doctrines of the holy bible occupy, 
on this question, the only hapjiy position of truth—they 
iliscouuteiiance, on the one extreme, the vulgar and 
heathen extravagances of pagan and of modem witch¬ 
craft, ami all the monstrous absurdities of ghosts ; and, 
oil the other, they reject the i-qiial extravagance of 
iiiodern atlii-isin and scepticism, which deny a worlii of 
spirits, and that intercourse wliich exists between s|»irits 
dwelling ill oiir material forms, and those .spirits of tlie 
invisible world who do nut inhabit material bodies. 


FRANCIS TIIRUETIN.* 

Bknkdict Tubhetin, father of I-’rfineis, was long the 
principal orimnient of this city, academy, and eliurch. 
He shone with no common lustre, and was a very wiirin 
defender of divine truth. The most nniiiiatecl of his 
works was lits answer to Father t ottoii, the Jesuit. 
Cotton had attacked our translation of tlie Bible, and 
forgetting his argument, bad ve.ntiin-d to predict the 
time when the city of Geneva should be destroyed, ami 
the herc.sy of Calvin obliterated from the earth. Tiir- 
retin gained a complete victory over him. and hung up 
the spoils in the temple of the God of heavi-ii. In the 
yi-ar JC20, he attended the synod of A lea in the O- 
veiines. Peter Du Moulin, a man famous in all the 
Christian world, was moderator in that venerable as¬ 
sembly. Benedict Turretin gained the love of all tlie 
divines present. It was difficult to know whether lie 
excelled must in human learning, or in the knowledge 
of the Scriptures. In him were united a happy com- 
mamliiig authority, unaffected piety, and wonderful 
eloquence. He had the simplicity of a child, united 
to the magnanimity of a hero. His love of peace, and 
forbearing spirit, were equalled only by his love to 
truth and holiness. He had not reached bis forty-ninth 
year, when he was tom, as it were, from the bowels of 
his country by a premature death, by means of a severe 
fever. 

Francis Turretin, the son of Benedict, was born 
on the irUi of October, 1623. From bis early years 
he gave K-markable indications of his greatness in after 
life. These seeds of excellence, and sparks of genius, 
were not unobserved by his sagacious father, who, 


* Bodin. Mag. Demon, lib. iii. od Templeri Idea 
Theol. Lev. p. 1^8. 

f Dissert, on Demons. f Anna], lib. ii. cap. 54- 

I * De uIkUUs rorum enusis. II In his Harmony. 

1 See Brownlee’s Hist, of Quakerism, published in 
Philudclpliiii, A.u. 182.f. Appendix. 

• Translated and abridged from the Latin Oration of 
his nephew, Pictet, on occasion of the latter being installed 
his successor in the Theological Chair of the Academy of 
Geneva. 
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wli<'n nt thp point of death, causeil his son to he 
brouf^ht to his bedside, and sni<L a* with a prophetic 
impulse, “ 'I'his child is sealed with the seal of the 
living' (iod !” Turretin soon completed his course in 
the languages and philosophy. Such was the happy 
turn of his mind, such his astonishing progress in learn¬ 
ing, that his companions willingly confessed his superi¬ 
ority. His vigorous mind left noUnng unsearehed; 
and though hut a youtli, he read books with the eye 
and attention of one far advanced in life. He s«ion 
exceeded the sanguine expectations of his friends; and 
every tlay showed that the operations of the mind out- 
niti the velocity of time. Having finished his course of 
philosophy, he applied all his attention to theology. 
He had the greatest men of his time for preceptors; 
—.Tohn Deodate, that eminent divine, who, in the synod 
of Dort, a council more celebrated than any lor many 
ages past, had as many witnesses of his immense learning 
and acute judgment as he had hearers ; who. in a con¬ 
vention held nt Sannnir, .so composed tin* «lifrer»>nces of 
the hot-spirited divines, that the queen of France, oft- 
ener than once, ordered thanks to be given in her name; 
whose frien<Iship crowned heads and juirpied eminences 
of the church of Rome, eagerly sought; and whose 
work on Ihe Bible is a mbniiment more lasting than 
brass ;—Theo<lore 'I’ronchiii. who was also a member 
of the synod of Dort, and conducted himself in such a 
iiiiiiiner in that assembly as lo merit the name of a great 
divim-; who was a most spirit<'d <1<'fender of the Kefor- 
Illation, and wro(«‘ an animated answer to Father Cot- 
Ion; and who lived, as a liglit to the youth in sacred 
.studies, to an extreme old age. and is yet revered by 
Us as reviving in his excellent son ;—Frederic Spun- 
beim. wbose memory and reputation will never perish 
from the annals of sacred literature, while the sun rules 
the day, and tin- stars burn by night; who was the 
miracle of Eiurope, and whose death the reformed 
i-hiirclies would not cense to lament, if he had not left 
behind him two such sons as Eizekiel and E'rederic. 
What great men ! the very eyes of the nqiublic «>f let¬ 
ters! Lbider such masters, how much Turretin ac- 
fpiired let Ihe world judge. Such were his powers of 
expression, that he could giye probability t<i the anii- 
idiie reveries of certain philosophers; and his mind 
not only learned but registered what lie was taught. 
By the ]iec.uiiar favour of Heaven, what cost others 
much attention and labour, was but a recretiiion to him 
lo ac'quire. 

When Turretin had studied some years at Geneva, 
he wished to visit other seminaries of learning at tliat 
time famous in tlie world. He accordingly left his 
native country, and carried with him a very honourable 
testiinouy to his character. In Leyden, which was the 
first |ilnce he visited, he gained not only the private 
afl’ection but the public honorary esteem of all the 
academy. He defended a thesis, ‘ on the written word 
of God,’ before the great Spanheim. He followed all 
the divines in Holland, who were eminent for learning 
and holiness of life, and profited much by their prelec¬ 
tions and conversation. Having visited in tlie Low 
Countries every place where he could find any thing 
to make a good minister of the gospel, he went, in the 
year 1C45, to France. At Paris he lodged in the 
house of tlie incomparable Daille, and soon gained his 
entire affection: here also he studied tlie doctrine of the 
sphere under that prince of philosophers. Gassendi. He 
next went to Saumur, Montauban, and Nismes, places 
famous for learned divines, and fur the. Reformation ; 
and having left a grateful remembrance of himself in 
every place, he retiimeil, enriched with the knowledge 
of men and things, to his native country. 

I'he time was now come when those talents, com¬ 
mitted to him by God, should be devoted to the service 
of the gospel. Accordingly, he was set opart to the 
holy ministry in 1647 ; and in the following year was, 
witli the consent of Ihe senate, admitted a pastor of this 
church. He first exercised his talents in the. Italian 


congregation; for he could preach, with equal facility, 
ill the French, J.ntiii. and Italian languages. When¬ 
ever he began to speak in public, all ncltntiwledge<l bis 
father revived in him, niid admired Benedict in Francis. 
As often ns he ascended the pulpit, all flocked after 
him. Such was the power of his eloqueiu’e, such his 
commaiidiiig niaiiiier and majestic mien, that he seem¬ 
ed to have been educated at Athens itself; and he be¬ 
gat an attention in the audience wliicli notliing could 
interrupt, and an eagerness scarcely ever to lit* siilisfied. 
Tlie senate were so pleased with his nliilities, tliat they 
ofimter than once offered him a profes.sor.ship in philu- 
s«)pliy; which, however, he uniformly declined. 

The fame of Turretin was not confined to the nnr- 
raw precincts of Geneva. The church nt Lyons, wliich 
had lately lost the very valuable Aaron JVlore, their 
pastor, invited Turretin, by letter, to supply his place. 
I'liis call, with the consent of tlie senate, lie ncccpteil; 
and he was received at Lyons witli evei 7 mark «>f af- 
fe<;tioii and esteem. I'he church at Lyons hn<l not 
been misinformed about their illnstrioii.s pastor; for he 
so exerted himself, that, though he was but one year 
aniniig them, the flames which raged htifure in that 
congregation were «'Xtiiigiiished, and tlie most perfect 
tniiiqiiiility was restoreiL Hi* was. during his short 
slay, eminently successful; and when he resigned his 
eiiarge, he left behind him a sorrowing people. Ue- 
tiirniiig to his own eountry. whieh could no longer 
want his services, lie was l•«■ceived with open arms ; it 
being resolved, that he should teach divinity in the 
place of the veiienible Tronchiii, who was, tlirough obi 
a«:(> and infirmity, unable to discharge the duties of his 
office. Turretin accordingly ascciule.d the theological 
chair in the year 166.'1, and ilelivered an imiugural 
oration which gained applause from all his auditors. 

From tins day he devoted all his time and abilities to 
the duties of his office; and let others, not I, tell pos¬ 
terity how much he did to promote the gloiy and king¬ 
dom of ( Christ, to overthrow the power and tyranny of 
Aiiticlirist; what was his iiieessaiit solicitude for the 
gomi of the Lhiircdi; how solidly and learnedly he 
explained the gospel of (ihrist; with what boldness he 
lashed the iminni'rs of our age; how neither the 
hiandishments of the jatlite, nor the frowns of power, 
emihi ninkr him hold his pence; how, with stiowers 
of tears, he called the wi<-ked to repentance, beseech¬ 
ing and warning every man, not in passionate irritating 
words, hut with the yearnings of a futlier over his profli¬ 
gate son ; with what diligence he taught in the theoltx. 
gical chair; with what ease he made dark things clear, 
distinguished hetwei!ii'trulh and error, solved difficult 
questions in divinity, followed the sophist inti> his lurk¬ 
ing-places, and pursued the enemy of intlh through 
ail his windings! Turretin lived as he lielieved, and 
walked as he taught. He was foremost in every thing 
lovely, grave, and of good report. He was not like 
those who speak as angels, and walk as men. Whtit 
Nazianzen said of Athanasius was eminently true of 
'J'urretin: ‘ He was low in his opinion of himself, hut 
sublime in all his actions.’ Thoo ffb he wished to do 
actitHis worthy of praise, yet he did not court the ap¬ 
plause of men ; nor did he ever.thrust himself forward 
to public observation. A well-earned reputation he 
did not decline; but be neither studiously sought it, 
nor built it on the ruins of another man’s. As fur hu 
can be. observed, he never acted to please hiinselfi All 
he did was for the glory of (.’hrist, the good of tlie 
church, and especially for the advantage of his pupils, 
who were dear to him as his own soul. 

Soon after Turretin was made professor of divinity, 
he was called to the rectorship of the academy. This 
ofiSce he discharged for many years, with much credit 
to iiimself and advantage to the republic; and he de¬ 
livered anniversary orations in the fullest iissembly of 
the Genevans, on topics worthy of a man of God, and 
of a polite and religious audience. In the year 1662, 
another office of great honour and difficulty was im- 
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posed upon him. When the walls of Geneva were to 
be repaired, and the expense was found more than 
the state could bear, it was sfpreed to seek the assist¬ 
ance of the Swiss Cantons, and of the United States 
of Holland ; and none was rexskoned more fit for tliis 
emliassf than the son of Benedict Turretin, who had 
bei’ii more than forty years before sent for a similar 
purpose. Francis Turretin left Geneva in the month 
of May. His reception at Basle was very flatterinfi;'; 
the divines of that seminary vieiiig with each other in 
testifying their great afiection for him. Thence he 
went to Hollano, where their High Mightinesses re¬ 
ceived him very cordially, and, as a t^en of their 
esteem, honoured him wiUi a golden chain, and a large 
piece of plate. Turretin’s emlmssy succeeded to bis 
wish. I need not narrate how much the churches in 
Holland, esf)ecially the church at the Hague, wished 
to retain him among them. Their attempts were fruit¬ 
less. He left them, and, from a strong love to Geneva, 
broke through every entanglement of fame, aifection, 
and grief, ^'liking anotlier route on his way home, he 
travelled through Germany, and returned by the way 
of Paris, 'i'liither he went to congratulate his old 
jireeeptnrs; and he preached twice to most crowded 
iiiidiences in the church of Charenton. Ketuniing to 
Geneva, he was received with open arms by all his 
countrymen; and he resumed his work with greater 
alacrity than ever. 

In the year 1664, Turretin refuted the letter of the 
pope, and vindicated the Reformation from the cavils 
and reproaches of its enemies, lii 1666. he published 
liis disputations concerning the satisfaction of Ciirist, 
against Sociniis. In the year 1674, he corrected his 
celebrated SysUm. Turretin long hesitated whether 
he slioiild publi.sh this great work. He knew that the 
wm'ld was already filled with books of its class, and 
tlint tlie taste of the age was fonder of books that feed 
the fancy than of tliose which instruct the mind. His 
love of truth, and the cause of Ghrist, however, pre¬ 
vailed over his inclination ; and that work, so long de¬ 
sired by the public, was given to them, and fully 
gratified thrur expectations. He received letti'rs from 
many learned divine.s, testifying their Bppn>bation of 
his views of divine truth. He published his Sermons 
the same year ; and, in the year 1666, he revised and 
publislied anew his Disputations. 

This man, who feared God greatly, had l>een long 
bowed down with grief, on nrx’ount of the melancholy 
state of the reformed churches. As was said of Basil, 
so we may snyof Turretin ; “ While others regard only 
their own things, and see only wfiatis among their own 
feet, or what concerns their own interest, he went far¬ 
ther ; his spirit trembled for every thing done against 
Ghrisl's spouse ; in every thing he was moderate, but 
in iliis knew no Imunds ; when trutii lay in the street, 
when the members of Christ were scattered, he could 
take no sleep, his soul was rent with anguish.” How 
often have we heard him groaning, and seen him weep¬ 
ing over the massacres of Piedmont, and when he be¬ 
held the miserable*remains of our brethren there! 
How often was his face foul with weeping at Uie state 
of tlie Protestant churches in France! Great Qod, 
thou heardest those groans, thou sawest those tears! 

Turretin’s health liad been long very good. If the 
strictest temperance and an unshaken mind could have 
insured a long life, he had lived long indeed. We 
seldom saw him sick. He was sometimes subjected to 
a colic, and twice felt Uie excruciating pains of the 
gout. We promised ourselves a long possession of 
sudi an invaluable treasure; but it was determined 
otherwise. On the 26tli September, 1687, tlie day in 
which he was first confined to bed, he rose very early, 
long before tlie rising of tlie sun, and wrote letters to 
some of his dearest triends in the church ;_as to Hei- 
degger and Peter Jurieu, the luminaries ol' tlie age in 
which they lived, and would have written more, but 
his strength fulled him. 11c conversed tluil day about 


the interests of the kingdom of Christ, with several of 
his friends, till 10 o’clock, when, on a sudden, he felt 
the approach of the last enemy, O happy day, that 
found him so employed ! As soon as he felt himself 
seised witli bis sickness unto death, his mind, looking 
into futurity, augured the issue, and he did not choose 
to conceal it from his dear sister. Whenever I heard 
of his distress, I hastened to his bed-side, and was thus 
accosted by my much-«8teemed uncle: " The time is 
now come, when, to my inexpressible joy, I will be 
delivered from the prison of the body, and am only 
sorry, that, through my great affliction, I cannot pray 
as 1 ought to my eternal Father. I know, however, 
whom I nave believed, and whom I wrill trust, while I 
have any being. My soul pants, through ail its powers, 
for Ciirist, and none but Christ. This I earnestly beg 
of God, that, having forgiven all my sins, he would 
give me strength and patience to bear my trouble, and 
give me an easy passage to a blessed immortality." 
The most skilful physicians in Geneva were called, in 
order to relieve, if they could not remove, the disorder. 
While they were exerting ail their skill, he was ad¬ 
dressing himself to the great Judge of all, in the words 
of David, ‘ Filter not into judgment witli thy servant;’ 
and, ‘ O Christ, wash luy Soul in tiiy bimid.’ ‘ Hear, 
Father, the powerful voice of his blood,’ &c. On the 
following day, tlie physicians, with great concern, in¬ 
formed us, that all the powers of medicine could give 
him no relief. We hoped for his recovery, and stood 
weeping around him. He—collected in himself and 
prepared for all events—saitl to us, " Why do you 
wee-p? The way of death must be trode once by all. 
The life we now live, is not life : it is tlie abode of sin, 
a sea of cares, a school of sorrow ; it is death itsidf. 
The life wliich I am soon to live, is alone worthy of 
the name. O when shall 1 leave this hubitation of 
sill, this field of affliction ? O when shall 1 be dis¬ 
solved ill deatli, be master of myself, and enjoy eternal 
happiness in the presence of Christ ?” The last day 
ho lived, he spoke many afiTectiiig things to his sun, 
and, among other things, gave in charge the follow¬ 
ing ‘ 'I'lie care of the church of God, if ever he was 
a minister; a love of truth, humility, and charity.’ We 
all admired his patience in his trouble; and if at any 
time, tlirouglr the force of his distress, an impatient 
word escaped him, he instantly returned to himself, 
and praised the infinite mercies of God. He bore wit¬ 
ness to the truth of religion, confessed he bad been a 

f reat sinner, and needed much repentance unto life, 
ut declared that he had the fullest assurance of the 
remission of his sins through Christ,*that he embraced 
tlie divine mercy witli all his heart, and, as a dying 
man, begged of God that he would wash him in the 
blood ot tile Lamb, and receive him now into tlie man 
sions of the blessed. We continued praying, and when 
one said, “ Let us go to the throne of grace,” he cried 
out, as if impatient of delay, " Let us go, let us go 1" 
His face was like that not of a dying man, but of one 
who was triumphing! He seemed to be in heaven, 
not on earth. Immediately after this, he gave us his 
last benediction, commending us to God with all his 
heart t and without any convulsion of his body, with¬ 
out any contortion of his face or eyes, he fell asleep in 
in Jesus. ' Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord I’ 
Thus died Turretin, aged 64 years. God grant that 
we all may be enabled to live as he did, and to die in 
like manner! 


Truth .—Truth will ever be unpalatable to those who 
are determined not to relinquisli error, but can never 
give offence to the honest and well-meaning: for the 
plain-dealing remonstrances of a friend differ as widely 
from tlie rancour of an enemy, as the friendly probe of 
a surgeon from Uie dagger of an assassin —£. W. 
Montagu. 
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GOD DWELLING WITH MEN: 

3 Sermon, 

By the Rev. David Kino, 

Hinisir.r of the United Seeension Church, Greyfriare, 
Glasgow. 

2 Chron. vi. 18.—“ But will God in very deed dwell 

with men upon the earth ?” 

The whole Jewish dispensation was typical. 
Everywhere throughout the system, things seen 
and temporal were employed as premonitory 
emblems of things not seen and eternal. It 
thus foreshadowed coming revelations at once 
by events, by offices, and by rites. The bondage 
of Egypt, the journey through the wilderness, 
and the entry into Canaan, are commonly allowed 
to have been prefigurative of truths more clear¬ 
ly unfolded now in the bondage of Satan, the 
journey of life, and the entry into a better Ca¬ 
naan, which is a heavenly. The offices of the 
high priest, prophets, judge.s, and kings, with 
the extraordinar 3 ' powers attached to them, all 
foretold the supreme authority of that Saviour 
in whom they terminated. And, as regards, 
finally, prefigurative rites, I need point only to 
the countless sacrifices which exhibited, by anti- 
cijiation, Jesus, our passover, sacrificed for us. 

Now it will be readily observed, that there 
w’as always some analogj' between the type and 
the antitype,—some such resemblance as there 
is between the shadow and the substance. And 
as a large object coming casts a great shadow 
before it, so to depict the majesty of gospel 
truth, ail that was magnificent in art, nature, 
and providence, was divinely appointed to be¬ 
token its approach. In addition to the innate 
significance of the symbols, they possessed, that 
th<!y might be appropriate, an imposing pomp 
fitted to enlarge the expectation and deepen 
the impression of what they predicted. 

Seeing, therefore, that the Jewish economy 
expressed all that is inviting or appalling in reli¬ 
gion, by external emblems of analogous charac¬ 
ter, it is ea.sy to perceive, that so long as it want¬ 
ed a superb temple, its structure was imperfect. 
The tabernacle or tent of the congregation, in 
which the Israelites long worshipped, though of 
a rich, costly description, was unequal to the 
characteristic splendour of its economy ; and a 
still richer and costlier fabric was required, yet 
more expressive of the majesty of Jehovah and 
the awful reverence due unto his name. The 
psalmist David felt this want; but, though he 
greatly desired, be was not permitted to supply 
it. God reserved this work for the peaceful 
reign of bis son Solomon. By divine appoint¬ 
ment this wisest of men erected a houK to the 
Lord, strictly conformed to the prescribed spe¬ 
cifications ; and never had the earth sustained 
before an edifice so noble. From the accounts 
of scripture there appear to have been expended 


on it many hundred millions of our money, 
many hundred thousand cart loads of gold and 
silver. It received the choicest materials of the 
former tabernacle, with all the preparatory stores 
which David had collected. And these were 
but a part of the whole; for Solomon, by his 
boundless wealth and amicable alliance with 
foreign powers, concentrated, so to speak, the 
• glory of the world on this one building. 

And now the whole was finished, and Solo¬ 
mon was engaged in its dedication or solemn 
consecration to the divine service. On this in¬ 
teresting occasion he offered up the remarkable 
prayer in which our text occurs,—a prayer, 
which, for spirituality, fervour, loftiness, and all 
kindred excellencies, will ever be admired and 
valued as a perfect model of devotion. He had 
just supplicated that God might fulfil all the 
goodness he had promised, when, suddenly realiz¬ 
ing the magnitude of that goodness, he is impell¬ 
ed in the text to inquire as to its certainty, and 
breaks forth in the ejaculation lietbre us,—‘ But 
will God in very deed dwell with men on the 
earth ?’ The question was equally important and 
appropriate. Was its proptsr answer, Yes ? 
Tii<;n all Solomon’s labour and expenditure 
would be infinitely recompensed by tlie attain¬ 
ment of their ends. Was its proper answer. 
No? Then all his efforts were utterly misspent. 
The temple might be unequalled in its magni¬ 
ficence,—might attract the presence of all the 
tribes and princes,—might command the admir¬ 
ation of encircling nations ; but what would all 
these be without the fellowship of Jehovah ? 
All Mould be an empty form, a cheerless deso¬ 
lation. 

Ill prosecuting the subject, let us First, In¬ 
quire very shortly what is implied in God dwell¬ 
ing with men. Secondly, Direct attention to 
the apparent unlikelihood of God dwelling with 
men. Thirdly, To the fact, that unlikely as it 
may seem, God does dwell with men on the 
earth. 

I. We are to inquire very shortly, what is 
implied in God dwelling with men. The 
language is figurative, but it embodies literal 
truth; and this truth must be of considerable 
consequence to justify the exclamation of which 
it is the subject. If it were a small thing for 
God to dwell with men, Solomon would not 
have asked so earnestly, whether the supposition 
of it were credible. The phraseology is ex¬ 
pressive of loving, intimate, and prolonged fel¬ 
lowship. 

I. 'The language is expressive of loving fel¬ 
lowship. It is true that indifference and even 
enmity often subsists between the members of a 
household. But tliis is a perversion of the re¬ 
lationship foreign to its proper character. When 
w'c traverse a country, and amid the rivers, and 
forests, and mountains, of the landscape, descry 
a human dwelling, we spontaneously ascribe re- 
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ciprocal afl’cction to its inmates, a harmony far 
more l>eautifal tlian that of nature's scenery by 
wliich it is surrounded. And wlien we «liscover 
tiiat iiostility is there, we feel hurt and dis¬ 
appointed, as accounting such family feuds un¬ 
seemly and unnatural. Now it is the use and 
not the abuse of domestic union which is in¬ 
tended in this passage. Besides, though one 
may dwell with another w'horn he disregards or 
even hates, because separation is not practicable 
or not convenient in the circumstances, it can¬ 
not be so with God, who is infinitely superior 
to all such restraints. When he takes up his 
abode with any, it must bo in ailection ; for in 
all he do«;s In; consults exclusively' his own good 
])leusurc. The capacity in whicii he dwcdls 
with his people, is that of a Tather; and where 
he occupies tliis footitig, he will entertain its 
sympathies regarding those with whom he asso¬ 
ciates with more than the tenderness of paternal 
endearment. 

2. 'I'his j)hraseology is expressive of intimate 
fellowship. Knmity obstructs intt;rcour.se, in- 
ilucing a sullen taciturnity »>r the repelling ebu- 
litions of unhallowed wrath. Hut we have seen 
that enmity is foreign to the proper nature of 
this alliance, and that affection constitutes its 
rightful characteristic. Now, aflection iicessarily 
prompts to fellowship. The objects of compla¬ 
cent regartl engage the outgoings of the loving 
mind, and heart uidtosoms its(df to heart with 
freedom and confidence. If we heard a family 
cofhmended for their friendliness, we would ex- 
p<!Ct, on entering their circle, to hear from their 
lips the overflowings of their hearts, and to see 
in the eye that speaking cheerfulness, that com¬ 
municative delight, which the choicest words arc 
inadequate to convey. Unless, then, God reveal¬ 
ed himself graciously to us, and heard our sup- 
lications to him,and all this notcoldly and formal¬ 
ly, but kindly and familiarly, the language of the 
text would be inappropriate, and he could not 
be said to dwell with men on the earth. 

3. The language is expressive of prolonged 
fellowship. A passing interview does not con¬ 
stitute dwelling. The designation is not applied 
even to frequent visits. Those who dwell to¬ 
gether share unitedly the diversified and succes¬ 
sive vicissitudes of life. They are under the same 
roof when it is smiled on by the sunbeam, and 
when it is shaken by the tempest,—when summer 
adorns its quiet, and w'hen winter commends its 
shelter. And so for God to dwell with us, is to be 
with us not now and then merely, but always,— 
in the day to direct our steps, in the night to 
guard our slumbers, in prosperity to dispel for¬ 
getfulness, and in distresstoavertdespair,—when 
youth impels and manhood invigorates and age 
enfeebles, sweetening joys, alleviating cares, van¬ 
quishing foes, obviating all the difficulties of 
life, and brightening at last the dark valley and 
slmdow of death. Such appear to be the lead¬ 


ing thoughts which the language plainly sug 
gests. And now let us consider 

II. The apparent unlikelihood of God thus 
dwelling with men. Solomon asks, in evident 
amazement, if God would indeed do so,—as if 
saying, ‘ It is so marvellous as to seem improbable, 
nay almost incredible and with this view we 
will sympathize if we reflect on the insignificance 
and on the wickedness of men. 

1. Men are insignificant before God. View¬ 
ed relatively to fellow-creatures, the human race 
occupies an elevated position in the scale of 
being. Hut all this elevation vanishes when we 
think of God, ‘ who hath measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven 
with the span, and comprehended the dust of 
the earth in a measure, and weighed the moun¬ 
tains in scales, and the hills in a balance. He- 
hold the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and 
are counted as the small dust of the balance I 
Hehold he taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing 1 All nations before him are as nothing, 
and they are counted to him less than nothing 
and vanity.’ If we were to compare God and 
men by comparing their works, we would not 
easily find any accomplishment more com¬ 
mendatory of human resources than this same 
temple of Solomon, in all its magnificcncs and 
splendour. And whence, then, were its ma¬ 
terials drawn ? They were brought from the 
store-houses of Jehovah. He furnished every 
stone and timber ; and if he had not, they might 
have sought for them in vain. The Egj’ptians 
required the Israelites to make bricks, without 
allowing them the necessary constituents of 
which to make them ; and if God had thus dealt 
with Solomon and his people, commanding them 
to build him a temple, but forbidding them to 
employ ought of his stores for the purpose, the 
production of a single straw or twig would have 
proved impracticable to all their wisdom and 
their strength. All the elements of this ediflee 
they received from Ghid,—and whence did he 
derive them ? He called them out of nothing¬ 
ness : be summoned things that were nut, as 
though they were ; and, obedient to his sum¬ 
mons, they sprung into existence. As the 
heavens are high above the earth, so are his 
thoughts above our thoughts, and his ways 
above our ways. Again, how many were en¬ 
gaged in building this temple ? We learn 
from scripture, that there were about an hun¬ 
dred and eighty three thousand six hundred 
men. But where were these when God laid the 
foundations of the earth ? Who, then, laid with 
him the measures thereof,—or who stretched 
with him the line upon it ? Ah ! he was then 
single in his working,—alone and unaided he 
accomplished the miglrty undertaking,—all com¬ 
petent, and blessed, and glorious, in his own 
limitless sufficiency. Once more, how long was 
this temple in being built 2 After every stotte 
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was hewn and ready for its place, seven years 
were still occupied, as w'e learn from scripture, 
in rearing and finishing the sacred fabric. The 
period may have been requisite for the perform¬ 
ance in the hands of feeble man ; but, O I how 
different from the achievements of Him, whose 
mightiestdeed follows instant on his word,—‘ who 
says, and it is done,—commands, and it stands 
fast I’ But, finally, what were the dimensions of 
that erection on which the skill ami toil of such 
vast multitudes were so long expended ? Com¬ 
pared with the. neighbouring dwellings of Jacob, 
it would, doubtless, appear vast and majestic. 
But measure the width of it, and say, if it be as 
broad as the earth : stretch a line to its loftiest 
summit, and say, if it be high as heaven. What 
profiortion bears this capaciiius abode to the 
temple of the visible creation ? Estimated thus, 
it has no glory' by reason of a glory that cxcel- 
leth : amid solar systems and firmaments it is 
shrivelled and lost,—becomes minute and im¬ 
perceptible, an atom, a nothing. Yes, place 
man in it, and it appears large. As he enters 
its gates, he seems, besidi; its massive pillars, and 
under its exalted (taiiopy, to sink into less than 
his usual littleness. But think of placing God 
in it, and how diminutive it appears! ‘ The hea¬ 
ven, yea the heaven of heavens, cannot contain 
him ; and how much less that house which man 
hath built ?’ Such is the distance betw'een the 
works of God and the works of men,—between 
the Creator and his creatures. And if the tri¬ 
vial disparities of the human family incite one 
of its members to contemn and disown another, 
and thus rend society by numberless schisms,— 
how shall he, who inhabiteth the praises of eter¬ 
nity, abide with man, whose foundation is in the 
dust ? This apparent improbability is strength¬ 
ened when we reflect 

2. On the wickedness of men. If they were 
simply of humble condition, we might wonder 
the less at God condescending to acknowledge 

them, because condescension, though mistaken 
by some for meanness, is an essential feature of 
true greatness. But when to littleness is su- 
peraddod pollution,—when men are not only 
dust and ashes, but sinful dust and ashes, then 
the divine nature and character seem to forbid 
all coalescence with beings thus morally de¬ 
graded. Evil cannot dwell with him; and how, 

then, shall he dwell with the workers of evil ? 
He seemed concerned, as Judge of ail the earth, 
not only to desert but to destroy us,—to visit 
our sins with everlasting perdition, that all 
might read their hatefulness in their punishment, 
and learn to respect a law wielding such sanc¬ 
tions. 

And after all, shall he love these .persons ? 
What can be love in them ? Their nothingness, 
their depravity, their guilt ? Surely not. Yet 
remove these properties, and w hat remains our 
own ? And shall he associate with these ofien- 


ders, walking with them, hearing them, answer¬ 
ing them, stooping to their circumstances, bear¬ 
ing with their infirmities? And will he do all 
this not once nor often, but continually, from 
month to month, and year to year, reluctantly 
retiring only when expelled; and even then 
waiting nigh at hand to hear the ptmitential cry, 
and to forgive and to return ? ‘ This is not the 

manner of men, O Lord God.’ 'riie mighty and 
noble, to commend tludr genc'rosity, may, on 
some occasions, visit the hovel and the «lun- 
geon, and drop a word of kindness to the hap¬ 
less inmates; but will they dwell there? will 
they allow the day to pass over, and the night 
to settle dowti, and year by year to come and 
go, while they soothe the pangs of the sorrowing 
prisoner? Such philantliropy they would ac¬ 
count excessive and preposterous. And yet 
the language before us supposes goo<lness un¬ 
speakably more signal, freely eonfern'd by the 
Lord God Almighty, on daring and impenitent 
enemif's. When we reflect, then, on the value 
of the blessing mentioned on the one hand, ami 
the unworthiness or rather Imll-worthiness of its 
subjects on the other, are we not constrained to 
ask in wondering solicitude : ‘ But will God in 
very deed dwell with men on the earth?’ I 
])roceed to observe, 

III. That unlikely as it may seem, in some 
views, (}od W'ills to dwell with men on the 
earth. The question of Solomon was prompteil 
not by total unbelief, but by surprise, which it¬ 
self presupposes faith ; for we are not surprised 
at what we utterly discredit. Though spoken 
on a particular occasion, his inquiry was general 
in its terms; and we may avail ourselves of the 
answer furnished by a completed revelation. 
Viewing the subject thus largely, scripture, it 
nmy be observed, acquaints us with three prin¬ 
cipal ways of God's dwelling with men. 1. He 
has dwelt with men in the person of Christ. 2. 
He dwells with men by the mission of his Spirit. 
3. He dwells with men in the ordinances of hit 
worship. 

1. God has dwelt with men in the person of 
Christ. I make this application of the words 
the more freely, that it seems to be sanctioned 
by our Saviour’s own language. When he said, 

‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up again,’ he not? unequivocally sug¬ 
gested that the temple was typical of his body; 
and we may be assured that what Solomon ex¬ 
claimed respecting the type, he would have re¬ 
iterated with far higher interest respecting the 
antitype. This dwelling of God with men, 
eminently fulfilled all the signification of which 
we have found the phraseology expressive. It 
was indicative of attachment. What but love, 
infinite love, could have brought Christ from 
the throne of his glory,—could have drawn him 
to this fallen accursed world,—could have re¬ 
commended to his adoption the likeness of sin- 
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ful flesh,—could have sustained the shame and 
suffering of poverty, reproach, scourging, lacer¬ 
ation and death ? What must have been his 
love for us, when rather than forego its pur¬ 
poses, he relinquished for a time the sensible 
enjoyment of his Father’s love, and endured not 
only the privation of paternal fellowship, but 
received into his side the sword of divine ven¬ 
geance, that to us might be extended the scep¬ 
tre of mercy ? This dwelling with men exera- 
plifled also intimate social communion. Deity 
had disclosed itself before in perceptible forms, 
—now, for instance, amid the thunders of Sinai, 
and now by the Shechinah in the holiest of all. 
But in such cases fellowship was remote and 
awful. The Jews dared not ascend Sinai when 
it was enveloped in darkness, relieved only by 
the vividness of its lightnings, and when its 
thunders, fur distinctness and constancy, became 
as the sound of a trumpet, waxing louder and 
louder. Even the face of Muses, retaining a 
remnant ray of this appalling glory, was too much 
for the Israelites to behold, and required to be 
veiled before they might approach him. The 
Shechinah in the temple also, was accessible 
only to the high priest, and to him only once a 
year. For any other to have approached, or 
for him to have approached at any other time, 
would have incurred instant destruction. But 
from these alarming manifestations of the Eter¬ 
nal, come and see this inviting spectacle,—in¬ 
carnate divinity—not perceptible only, but hu¬ 
man,—a member of our family,—bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh. Behold him, not 
even in the majesty of humanity, not in its 
pristine elevation and felicity, or so much as 
its present terresiial grandeur, but in its hu¬ 
miliation. See him the brother of the poor and 
needy, and in all things made like unto his 
brethren, occupying a lowliness level to the 
flshermen of Galilee, nay, to publicans and sin¬ 
ners, whom he received, and with whom he eat. 
And who was denied his partnership, when 
even an expiring malefactor could say, ‘ We are 
in the same condemnation?’ In short, this dwell¬ 
ing was continuous. It was not a single reve¬ 
lation like that of Sinai, nor occasional like that 
of the Shechinah, but was prolonged tor many 
years. More than thirty annual revolutions did 
the sun accomplish, while Jesus, during the 
successive and recurring seasons of spring, sum¬ 
mer, autumn, and winter, sustained the charac¬ 
ter of Immanuel, God with us. And when, at 
last, he departed,—as if it had been reluctantly, 
—as if he consoled himself for departure by the 
prospect of returning, he commissioned, in the 
act of ascending, an angel to go and tell his dis¬ 
ciples : * This same Jesus, whom ye have seen 
taken up from you into heaven, shall in like 
manner come as ye have seen him go into 
heaven.’ 

2. God dwells with men by the mission of his 


Spirit. In allusion to the temple of Solomon, 
the persons of believers are said, in scripture, to 
be the temples of the Holy Ghost. They are 
declared to be * in very deed the habitation of 
God through the Spirit.’ And in them, there¬ 
fore, the language of the text is very specially 
and strikingly fulfilled. The foregoing proposi¬ 
tion may be regarded as the foundation of this. 
When Christ dwelt with men, he yielded that 
obedience to the law in the room of its violators, 
on the ground of which all blessings are con¬ 
ferred upon us, and first of all, and above all, 
thc^ gift of the Holy Ghost. As Christ delivered 
us from the curse of sin, in being made a curse 
for us, so Ihe Spirit delivers us from sin itself, 
by implanting and cherishing a renovating faith 
in Christ’s vicarious righteousness. This dwell¬ 
ing with men exhibits like features as the for¬ 
mer. It affords ample evidence of love. We 
read of the love of the Spirit, which, no doubt, 
has been variously evinced,—in qualifying pro¬ 
phets and apostles to instruct us,—in anointing 
the Saviour by unmeasured influences to achieve 
our redemption,—but also, and very particularly, 
in stooping to enter the depraved heart, to sub¬ 
due its depravity, and make it his abode. The 
fruit of the Spirit is love; but unless he pos- 
ses.sed it himself he would never produce it in us. 

His fellowship, while loving, is intimate. He 
is not only with us but in us, not only in our 
churches and our dwellings, but in our minds, 
and in their must secret, perhaps uiiconfessed 
or even unsuspected, deliberations. He can¬ 
not be dissevered from us by any exertion of 
created power. Friend may be separated from 
friend, the parent from his child, the husband 
from his wife, the pastor from his flock, but not 
the subject from the agent of sanctification. 
Stephen, detached from his allies and labours, 
and surrounded bj’ enemies thirsting for his 
blood, was still ‘ full of the Holy Ghost.’ Paul 
while in prison, and purposely intercepted from 
all the churches and all superintendence of 
them in person, could still say : ‘ The Spirit of 
God dwelleth in us and John, when banished 
to the isle of Patmos, though no longer in the 
assembly of his brethren, was yet ‘ in the Spirit 
on the Lord’s day.’ The communion of the 
Spirit is so intimate as to dispense with the 
ordinary symbols of communication. He can 
address us without the aid of words or sounds; 
and independent of solar light, he can, in mid¬ 
night darkness, ‘take of the things of Christ, and 
show them unto us,’—opening heaven to the 
view, and saying, * Come up hither, and 1 will 
show thee tlie things that must be hereafter;’ 
uplifting the glorious and unfading crown, and 
sa3ring, while he presents it to the eye of hope, 
‘ ^ ye faithful unto death, and ye shall receive 
this crown of life.’ 

In short, this dwelling is permanent,—more 
so than was Christ's sensible presence,—for he 
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hath ascended whence he descended. He is no 
longer in the streets or temple of Jerusalem, 
nor by the lake of Gennezaret, nor in the 
garden of Gcthseinanc; and if we should seek 
him in these, his former resorts, * we would not 
find him, and whither he hath gone we cannot 
now come.’ But Jesus hath not left us comfort¬ 
less. ‘ He hath prayed the Father, and he 
hath given us another Comforter,' who abides 
with us * for ever.’ The promise is receiving 
constant and ceaseless fulfilment: ‘ He dwelleth 
with you, and shall be in you.’ All the events 
of life are a discipline which he regulates for 
our good. The very hidings of his countenance, 
to which we provoke him, are intended to en¬ 
hance the esteem and enjoyment of his renewed 
communings. And when life is closing, and 
death is impending, and the eye becomes dark¬ 
ened to the sights of time, and the ear is shut to 
the accents of friendship, and a wall more im¬ 
penetrable than adamant disjoins the departing 
spirit from that world with which it has been 
so long conversant, the promised Comforter, 
faithful to his trust, is still present, and, still 
munificent, guidii^g one and another through 
the dark waters of the final Jordan, till w’e shall 
all have reached the yonder bank, and entered 
on the possession of the heavenly Canaan, and 
uplifted the strains of everlasting triumph. 

3. God dwells with men in the ordinances of 
his appointment. This is the view of the sub¬ 
ject most directly suggested by the text; for 
Solomon was then engaged in dedicating the 
temple, and was mainly engrossed with the 
thought of God dwelling with men in the ob¬ 
servance of its ritual. Jehovah is everywhere 
present with us, and at all times accessible by 
us. ‘Whither shall I go,’ says the Psalmist, 
‘ from thy Spirit P or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence ? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there. If I make my bed in hell, be¬ 
hold, thou art there. If I take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, even there shall thy hand lead me, and 
thy right hand shall hold me.’ We may and 
should approach God amid the diversified en¬ 
gagements of ordinary life, now to acknowledge, 
and now to supplicate his goodness. The pre¬ 
sence of friends should not exclude him, for 
friendship unsaiictificd by his fellowship is alli¬ 
ance in wickedness. And earthly pursuits and 
pleasures should not occupy his place,for ‘what¬ 
soever we do, in word or deed,’ we should ‘ do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks 
to God and the Father by him.’ We should be 
the more impressed with these considerations 
from having heard the announcement of the 
Saviour : * Believe me, the hour cometb when 
ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, worship the Father. The hour 
cometh, and now is, when the tl’ue worship¬ 
pers shall worship the Father in Spirit and in 


truth.’ Such passages, however, must not be 
understood so as to explain away another: 
‘ And let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and to good works; not forsaking 
the assembling of ourselves together, as the man¬ 
ner of some is.' 

It is manifest that communion with God 
must be maintained at considerable disadvan¬ 
tage amid terrestrial avocations and interrup¬ 
tions. God, therefore, withdraws his people 
betimes ‘ from men of the world which have 
their portion in this life,’ and associates them to¬ 
gether. He liberates them at stated seasons 
from that toil which continues and is necessary 
when the curse of it is abolished, and brings 
them to purely spiritual services, that they may 
enjoy the ‘ fulness of the blessing of the gospel 
of Christ’ Desirous that they may at once 
glorify and enjoy himself more than is easily 
attainable in occupations which are lawful, but 
not strictly devotional, ‘he chooseth them and 
causeth them to approach unto him, and filietli 
them with the goodness of his house, even 
of his holy place.’ Let us ever be mindful, 
then, what is principally to be sought in the 
sanctuary,—the divine prestume. We are not 
to rest in the services, otherwise they will be 
utterly profitless ; but we are to regard them 
simply as a medium of approach to that God 
by whom they have been appointed. When we 
engage in praise, let us say in our hearts, 
‘ Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Zion.’ 
When we pray, let us come to the God ad¬ 
dressed, saying, ‘ O thou that hearest prayer, 
unto thee shall all flesh come.’ And when we 
hear the word preached, let us hear it not as 
being ‘ the word of man, but as it is in truth 
the word of God.’ If our experience come short 
of this, it terminates within the flood-mark of 
condemnation and wrath. But if we come 
to the temple to find the God of the temple 
there, he will be found of all who seek him, ‘ of 
all who seek him in sincerity and truth.’ And 
when we have found him, and are found of him, 
we have then transcended all guilt and peril. 
God being with us, who can be against us ? 
The strongest citadel is weakness compared 
with the sanctuary in which God dwells with 
the worshippers;—‘ their walls are salvation, 
their gates are praise ;’ and though dangers mul¬ 
tiply around them, they are called ‘ to cry out 
and shout, for great is the Holy One of Israel 
in the midst of them.’ They who know these 
truths practically, will say of God’s house in 
prospect: ‘ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O 
Lord of hosts. My soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth, for the courts of the Lord : my heart 
and my flesh crieth out for the living God.’ 
Having ‘ every one of them in Zion appeared 
before God,’ the expression of their experience 
will then be, ‘ Behold, O God, our Shield, and 
look upon the face of thine Anointed ; for a day 
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in thy courts is better than a thousand.' And 
when the worsJiip is concluded, tlicse worship¬ 
pers will sny- of it in the retrospect: ‘ As we 
have heard, so have we seen in the city of the 
Lord of hosts. We have thought of thy lovirif;- 
kindness, O God, in the midst of thy teniple- 
My soul thirsteth for thee; iny flesh longeth 
for thee, to see thy glory so as I have seen 
thee in the sanctuary.' 

I have tliiis spoken from the words before us 
under the divisions proposed. It has appeared 
that much privilege is involved in the concep¬ 
tion of God dwelling with men ; that men are 
altogether umleserving of any such kindness; 
hut that, undeserving as they are, God in 
very deed wills to dwell with them on the earth. 
The question of the text, then, is answered de¬ 
cisively, and happily answered. But another 
question remains, of kimlred consequence, which 
we shall do well seriously to consider and wise¬ 
ly to settle. It has appeared that God wills to 
«lwell with ns: is it our will to (hvell with him ? 
He offers to be our Father, and to pity as a 
father pitieth his children : do we consent to 
be numlMjred w'ith the sons and daughters of 
the Lord Almighty, and to evince the regard 
and reverence fi)r him, becoming in his off¬ 
spring ? How lamentable that any should he¬ 
sitate in their answer! How' especially la¬ 
mentable that multitudes should decide amiss ! 
We have seen it to be amazing that (Jod should 
will to dwell with us sinners. But if we were 
requested to mention a greater marvel, should 
we not find it in the fact, that while He is will¬ 
ing, the objects of his compassion are unwill¬ 
ing, and reply to all his invitations: ‘Depart 
from us, for w e desire not the knowledge of thy 
ways?' May the grace of God j)reserve us from 
such sin and its consequences. May his good 
Spirit dispose our hearts to hail the boon com¬ 
prehensive of countless boons thus proffered us; 
and, so long as we inhabit houses made with 
clay, may the name be inscribed upon them, 
‘ Tl»e Lord is there.' High w’ill be this privi¬ 
lege : but if it be ours in truth, a higher awaits 
us, and * unto them that have shall be given.’ 
When God has dwelt with us, we shall in due 
time !«■ translated henec to dwell with him,—to 
occupy a place prepared for us in a Father’s 
house of many mansions. And the answer to 
our Lord’s petition on behalf of his people will 
be our everlasting and all-suflicient inheritance, 
—‘ Father, I will that those w hom thou hast 
given me, be with roe where 1 am, that they 
may behold my glory.’ 


Anger .—To be angry about trifles is mean and 
cbililish; to rage anti be furious is brutish; and to 
maintain perpetual wrath is akin to the practice and 
teiiiptr of devils; but to prevent and suppn'ss rising 
resentment is wise and glorious, is manly and divine.— 
W IJvetrine of'the Puisione 


PIETY AMONG SOLDIERS. 

AN ORIGINAL LETTER. 

Nurman Cross Barrarks, nrar Stilton, Hants, 

ifi Feb., nas. 

Dear Sir, 

From tfie kind reception my former letter experienced 
at your hands, 1 am induced now to send you another. 
Your desire, to hear of tlie prosperity of Zion will fully 
apologise fur tlie liberty I have tak<‘ii. lii my last 
letter I promised to make the subject of tins, the good¬ 
ness of God iu the experience of tliree characters.—a 
French prisoner, a soldier, and a papist. Without 
further preface 1 will just give you a simple statement 
of facts. 

We have four prison-yards, in each of which about 
1,400 French prisoners are allowed to wtilk every ilay 
for air, 'i'he prison-yanls are inclosed by an o[>en 
stoe^kude, around whicli there; are a proper niiinber of 
ceiiliiiels (I believe about loO in all) to guard them. 
One of our friends, a God -fearing man, being on guard, 
while reclining upon his firelock took out his pocket- 
bible to look fur a passage lie was then niediiatiiig on.' 
One of tbe }>oor ]irisouers, seeing tbroiigb tlie fence, 
culled to bini, in broken English, to know whut be wus 
reading. Our friend r«-pli«‘d, “ tbe Bible.” The Frcncli- 
niaii exclaimed, “ God bel)>you to read it to profit, for 
by it you and 1 shall be judged.” The .soldier aiiKiuiisly 
approached the fence, and asked him if he knew any- 
tliing of Christ. 1 le replied lie diil, uiul that he wus 
culled to the knowledge of hiin,*and wus a mendier of 
a Calvinist society in one of the Frencli provinces, lie 
declnreil that he found Christ very precious, uitliough he 
had been shut up twenty months in an Englisli prison, 
and, to use his own words, “ tbiit Iboiigli be wus u cap¬ 
tive be was tlie Eord’s freeuiun.” lie expressed a 
longing desire to obtain a Bible. Here the inter¬ 
course was broken off by tlie nppeuruiice of un ofticiT, 
none of the soldiers being allowed to bold coiiversution 
with tlie prisoners. Our friend the soldier, through tlie 
medium of his sergeant, a truly good man, who wus go¬ 
ing for a few days to Cambridge, represented tin's bus¬ 
iness to Mr Simeon, a faithful minister there, who sent 
by him a b'rencli Bible. 1 find it wus by some ineutis 
conveyed to liiin, (the prisoner,) who lias been since 
very busily employed in reading it. 

1 will now inform you of u circuiiistance wliich I 
hope will ntford you as much pleasure in reading it as 
it did me in hearing. Our friends, tbe soldiers, have 
informed me that they were, about two years ago, en¬ 
camped with several otlmr regiments, in one of whicit 
there were many godly men. Tiieir piety was marked 
by tile colonel, a bitter enemy to GchI, who issued 
oilers for none to go to any Metlmdist meetings. Be¬ 
ing thus prevented from attending the public lueaiis of 
grace, they used to meet, two or thr<;e together, pri¬ 
vately. I'liis was also ohji-cted to, with an order that 
none of the regiment should be praying or singing 
but^wlieii they went to church with the rest. One of 
the soldiers was soon after wuteiied and discovered 
pouring out Ins soul to Grab He was immediately re¬ 
ported to the colonel, who assembled a court martial, 
who sentencetl liim to 2U0 lashes, for what tliey called 
disobedience of orders. The next morning, tills faith¬ 
ful hero was brought tbrtli, tied up, and received the 
stripes. His back was cut to pieces, but he wus never 
once seen to shrink or heard to murmur. When untied, 
while the ring was yet formed, and the officers around 
him, he fell upon his knees and prayed loudly for God 
to have mercy on the soul of his colonel, and to forgive 
liim, for he freely did. This so affected the colouel 
that he turned away weeping. Next morning he sent 
for the soldier, begged his pardon, made him a cor. 
poral, in a few days a sergeant; and himself became a 
truly pious diameter. 

Aiiotiier remarkable character is one of our carpciu 
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tcrs froni l.oiuloii, a yuunp> man bred up in all llie sii- 
pi'rstitum of tlie cltnrch of Homo, and till lately one of 
its foolish advocates. Upon the esUiblishnient of onr 
little meeting at Yoxley, (tile particulars of whicli I 
wrote you in a former h-tter.) he was persuaded to at¬ 
tend. Pleased with what he heard tJie first time, be 
formed the resolution to go again. He did nut go 
often, till he discovered an anxious desirtt to hear and 
understand. This desire increased by his attending 
the private! meetings with the soldiers in their huts, 
and his neglecting no public opportunity. He now 
talks sweetly of the enjoyment whicli he feels from a 
conviction of the reality of truth, and the. propriety of 
salvation by free, grace through Christ alone. 

Since iny last, our success has been unmzingly great 
here. We liave lieeii turned out of the ruuiii in which 
we first met, the landlord nut choosing to submit to the 
pi-rsecutiuii of his neighbours. We Tiave now a much 
larger ntoin in the same village, have obtained a license, 
and meet with very little opposition. The two or three 
last Sabbaths a Baptist minister has come several miles 
to pnmch to us. We have, likewise, several Wediiesilay 
nights, been favoured with the kind assistance of some 
of Mr Wesb^y's preachers, who have come, each night, 
near twenty miles, on purpose. What a blessing, if 
this little beginning is the means of the gospel being 
established in this dark, benighted land ! I assure you 
it is much wanted, for the people are as ignorant us 
asses. 

1 desire to thank you for your oliliging incpiiries, and 
for every kind attention to niy wife and child, iluping 
you, .Mrs Jl.Kdielor, and family are well, 

1 remain. 

Hear Sir, 

Yours sincerely. 

KoiiEiiT Wilson. 


Zbe ^ag6ct. 

The Su^erinffs of Christ an incitement to love him .— 
If we consider the person of our Redeemer, what more 
worthy olgect of our aHection Ilian Christ ? and Christ 
I'liduring the most terrible things, and at last dying 
with all the circumstances of dishonour luid pain, fur 
love to mail ? If he hud no attractive excellencies, 
yet his cruel suiferiiigs for ns should make him infinitely 
precious and dear to our souls. If by solemn regards 
we contemplate him in the garden, amazed at tlie first 
approaches of that cup mixed with all the ingredients 
of divine displeasure, ‘ sweating like drojis of blood,’ 
under a weiglit of unspeakable sorrow, and without the 
least relief of man, whose sins he then bore; what 
kind of marble are our hearts if Uiey do not tenderly 
relent at this doleful spectacle ? Cun we stand by 
him * prostrate on the earth, and ufTering up prayers 
and supplications with strong cries and tears,’ the 
effects of the travail of his soul, witliout the most pas¬ 
sionate sensibility ? Can we see him contemned by 
impure worms, abused in his sacred offices, spitefully 
represented as a mock king, buffeted and flouted as a 
mock prophet, his sacred tacc defiled with loathrome 
spittle, his bock torn with sharp scourges, and all en¬ 
dured with a victorious patience: can we behold this 
with an unconcerned eye, witliout the mournings of 
holy love? Can we accompany him in the doloruus 
way, and see him tainting and sinkii^ under his heavy 
cross, and not feel his simerings ? Gai we ascend to 
mount Calvary, and look on him hanging on the in¬ 
famous tree in the midst of tliieves suffering tlie utmost 
fury of malicious enemies, and not be crucified with 
him ? Can we hear the astonishing complaint of his 
deserted soul to the judge of all the world doing ex¬ 
treme right on him as our surety, and not be overcome 
with grief and love ? Shall not the warm streams sadly 
running from his wounded head and hands and feet 
melt our congealed affections ? His pierced side dis¬ 
covers his heart, tlie vital fountain opened to wash 


away our guilt, and shall our hearts in! untouclieil 
His bloody iicile.served death, tlie precious ninsoiii <i 
our souls, makes him our life, and shall it not reiide 
him full of loveliness to our inflamed thoughts 
Blessed Keileemer ! what couldst thou have done o 
suffered more, to ipiickeii our dead powers, ami iiitlumi 
our cold hearts towards thee ? How can we renieinbe 
thy bleeding dying love witliout iiii ecstacyof affection 
If we are not more insensible thiiii the iwks, it is ini. 
possible but we must be touchetl ami softened by it.— 
Hales. 

Advice to Parents. — It is our niisfortniie. that, for the 
first part of our lives, we are almost entirely undi-r the 
I dominion of our natural appetites and desires, which 
liave theridbre the advantage of making the earliest 
impressions upon the mind, and gaining an ascendency 
over ns before the light of reason, or the more glorious 
light of revelation, breaks in upon the soul. And it is 
never to be enough lamented, that they who have the 
first care of our persons, and who ought to train up the 
soul to habits of selt-goveriiiiient, by seasonable denials 
and well-judged severities; that these, I say, through 
ignorance, inattention, or ill-timed tend<>rness, too often 
betray that most important trust. By iiidiilgiiig every 
wayward humour of the infant niiiul, they frequently 
sow deep ill our lieiirts tin' s«*eds of vice, and cherish, 
instead of checking, tho.se turbulent desires, whicli, 
trying their strength in trilling, and therefore disre¬ 
garded instances, afterwards break out into the most 
mischievous excesses, to the disturbance of our own 
happiness and the peace, of inunkind. Let all parents, 
while they ure so anxious to embellish the uianners and 
improve, the underslandiiigs of their children, pay more 
attention than they have done to the. cultivation of their 
hearts. From their infain^y to their muiiliood, let them 
be brought up ‘ in the nurture and udiiionition of the 
Lofil.’ Let those grand corrupters of their uiiguardeil 
innocence and simplicity, licentious novels, histories, 
and systems of philosophy, bt; for ever banished from 
the hands of our youth, and in their niorn let revealeil 
religion make a fundameiital part of their education. 
Let them not be left to pick it up themselves, as well 
as they can, from casual iiiforiiiution, or a few super¬ 
ficial, iincoiiiiecte.d instructions; but let it be taught 
them systcmaticully and methodically; let the first 
rudiments of it be instilled as early and as carefully into 
their minds as those of every other scimice ; let its 
evidences and its doctrines lie gradually explained to 
them, in the several seminaries of learning through 
which they successividy pass, in proportion us their 
judgments ripen, and their understandings unfold thein- 
selve.-!. Let them, in short, be made not only great 
schohii's and accomplished gentlemen ; but, what is of 
infinitely more importance, lioth to themselves and to 
the public, honest men and sincere Christians .—Jiishop 
Pot teas. 

Jieliyious Satisfaction .— He dues nut iinderstanil 
either vice or virtue, who will not allow, that life with¬ 
out the rules of niurality is a wayward, uneasy lieiiig, 
with snatches only of pleasure, but, uiiiler the regula¬ 
tion of virtue, a reasonable and uniform habit of enjoy., 
meat. That happiness which is derived from a pleasing 
concurrence of earthly events, will vanish when fortune 
reverts her wheels: the same chance which reared the 
brittle fabric of felicity may demolish it in a inuinent; 
but religious satisfaction cannot be overthrown. The 
great happiness a Christian aims at in the next life is 
the enjoyment of God, which a man must be qualified 
for by a pious and virtuous disposition of mind in tliis 
life. If ever tlie soul attain tlie liappiness tlmt is pre¬ 
pared for it, it must converse with spirits in (iod’s 
heavenly kingdom, and be qualified for spiritual enjoy- 
iiieiils. The only end, tlie devout purpose in tiieir 
actions, is, to serve Almighty God, the fountain of their 
being, and to prepare themselves for the enjoyment of 
Him, tlie perfection of happiness.— Nelson's Practice of 
true Devotion. 
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No. HI. 

THE MEETINGS. 

Hy Mr William Tiiomson, 

Gla»yow. 

And oft at eve, each youth, maid, hoary sire. 

And dame, he feathers round some kitclieii fire ; 

And there he prays amid the humble thnuifr, 

And there is lieard the voice of sacn^d .soiijr. 

And tliere he tells them how the Saviour bled 
To bring each hoav'niy blessing on their head ; 

There sinners hear, who seldom heard before, 

The penal sorrows which their Saviour liorc; 

Weep now for sins which ne’er before alarm'd. 

Sing with new joys, with new-born hopes are charm’d, 
And gladly turn their now illumin’d eye 
To heuv'niy mansions and n home on high. 

There be within the sound of Sabbath bell. 

On whose regardless ear it often fell. 

For whom no sacretl Sabbath ever smiles. 

Who, tho’ relieved from week-day cares and toils. 
Ne’er to the church take their accustom’d road. 

To hear the word and sing the pruis<‘ of God. 

They will not mingle in their poor attire, 

’Mong welUdress'd lieaitTS, had they the desire— 
They care not for the truth ; some sterner c.ire 
Frowns on tludr heart, or prompts them to despair,— 
Thesis oft addressed, to better hopes he gains. 

Their unsuspecting confidence retains. 

To some near school his kindly words allure. 

And there he preaches to the humble piKir ; 

There no unequal rank di.sturbs their mind— 

If poor, associates in the poor they find. 

Nor dues the gospel pioneer disdain. 

To preach, uncover’d, in the putrid lane. 

There be who will not in his school-room meet. 

Who sit at windows, lounge about the street, 
liask in the sun, or lie beneath the shade. 

And waste the Sabbath God fur man has made; 

These will not come to him, to them he goes. 

In stiifct or lane God's message to disclose— 

There, from some step, his faiilt’ring voice extends. 
And there, to man, his Saviour’s love commends. 
Eight-hearted children gather first around. 

From near and far, attracted by the sound; 

Next open’d windows curious heads display. 

Then those who, witlioiit purpose, idly stray. 

Stop short and listen; Iialf asham’d they stand. 

Then draw a little nearer to tlie band ; 

Close and more close they come, till round the spot 
Appears a compact, listening, anxious knot; 

Eadi glist’ning eye upon the speaker turn'd. 

As though each heart with new emotions bum’d. 

No wild entliusiasm here attracts the throng. 

Nor maudlin rant put forth by strength of lung; 

By sober, earnest, moving, gospel strains. 

Their ear, their heart, their sympathy, he gains; 

And who can tell but thus instructions given. 

Are own’d of God, and register'd in heaven ? 

Smile not. ye proud, who sit in cusliion’d pew. 

These ill-clad groups have souls as well as you; 


For them does Christ the gospel-feast prepare. 

And many such his great salvation share ; 

While such as you, who pass disdainful by. 

Are watched in anger by bis kindling eye. 

Nor you, ye sticklers of the formal school. 

Who preach by line, and only save by rule. 

Mock not at those whose seal your own exceeds 
Nor dares to sanction sin’s most venial deeds. 

What Uiough no sculptur’d pulpit bears his tread t 
Nor gilded canopy above his head ; 

Nor fretted vault, nor long-drawn aisle resound. 
Sustain’d by piers on consecrated ground ; 

He does but what his Saviour did before. 

When all the city gather'd to the door— 

Or, from the lake pour’d forth his saving speecii. 

To eager multitudes upon the beech— 

Or, on the mountain rais’d his sacred voice. 

While following crowds attend, lieliiwe, rejoice. 

Go, then, undaunti^d, gospel pioneer. 

Uncheck’d by cold neglect or lordly sneer; 

Still tell the message of the God of love. 

The poor encourage, and the bold reprove. 

Still preach in street, and lane, and cut, and hall. 

Still urge the blessings of the gospel call. 

And while neglected souls to Christ you bring. 

Be mine your useful toils to share and sing. 

The Value, of Time _The proverbial oracles of our 

parsinionious ancestors have informed us, that the fatal 
waste of fortune is by small expeiuies, by the profusion 
of sinus too little singly to aluriii our caution, and which 
we never suffer ourselves to consider together. Of iln‘ 
same kind is prodigality of life; lie that hopes to look 
back hereafter with satisfaction upon past years, must 
learn to know the pre.seiit value of single minutes, and 
endeavour to let no particle of time fall useless to the 
ground. An Italian philuso]>her expressed in his motto, 
that time was his estate,—nil i‘state indeed, that will 
produce nothing without cultivation, but will always 
abundantly repay the labours of industry, and satisfy 
the most extensive desires, if no part of it be suffered 
to lie waste by negligence, to be ovi-r run by noxious 
plants, or laid out lor show rather than for use.— 
Johnson. 

Life. — Though we seem grieved at the shortness of 
life ill general, we are wishing every period of it at an 
end. The minor looks to be of age ; then to be a man 
of business; then to make up an estate ; then to arrive 
at honours ; then to retire.— Spectator. 

Custom _Custom is a violent and treacherous school¬ 

mistress. She, by little and little, slyly and unperceived, 
slips in the foot of her authority ; but having by tliis 

f eiitle and humble beginning, with the benefit of time, 
xed and established it, she then unmasks a furious and 
tyipniiic countenance, against which we have no more 
the courage or the power so much as to lift up our eyes. 
—Monlmyne. 
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MISSIONS 

No. n. 

INNATE FAClLlTISa 

My Dear Friend, 

When * the'messengers of 
the churches and the glory of Christ’ go forth 
to proclaim the gospel to the (leatheu, how is 
it that we iiave no mis^ving as to the intel¬ 
lectual capacity of those amongst whom they 
are to labour, or the comparative poverty of the 
language to be employed as the medium of 
communication with the objects of their bene¬ 
volent solicitude ? Such an inquiry may not 
have occurred to you; and yet, evety one who 
has bad to do with individuals in the infancy of 
years, or with communities in the infancy of 
civilization, must have admired the ease and 
readiness and fulness with which the essential 
and peculiar doctrines of the gospel could be 
conveyed to mindtf the most contracted, and 
conveyed to these minds in the simplest forms 
of verbal utterance. I speak not now of the 
saving knowledge of the truth, but simply of 
that acquaintance with the mature and charac¬ 
ter and objects of the gospel message, which 
may be communicated with equal distinctness 
to the child and to the man, and which, whilst 
admitting the use of the most copious vocabu¬ 
lary in its illustration, enforcement, and multi¬ 
plied modes and measures of its development 
and application, finds in the most meagre dia¬ 
lect an adequate medium of eommnnkuMhm for 
all that is essential and indispensahle 
tion. The Christian missiona^ is thus entl^ 
ly ezempted firom a diflSculty which wbt^ ^ 
suredly embarrass and perpl^ the 
and expounders of any one iftopa njstpmii iif 
philosophy which human wtsdM Ite di^^ 
Were such venturing to assert the '^itwtaal 
adaptation of their respective systems, apd yan* 
turing, fiirtber, to act tm such an assumption, 
bow soon would they be disabused of such a 
conceit I How speedily would they be' eon- 

* VOL. II. 


Strained to acknowledge that their philosophy 
was too transcendental for common minds I— 
Bot no such assumption has been made. Phi¬ 
losophers have agreed, for the most part, to 
keep their wisdom to themselves—I speak of 
what are called moral philosophers—and the 
world is not, nor is it likely to be, the better for 
their lucubrations. The Christian missionary 
needs not entertain the slightest apprehension 
that, in addressing bis commission to the rudest 
and most untutored of the species, tlieir com¬ 
parative contractedness of intellect, or poverty 
of speech, will unfit him for communicating or 
them for receiving *the truth as it is in Jesus.’ 
So plastic is this truth, and so compressible, 
that, in all its essential elements, it can find 
admission to a mind tiie most circumscribed 
and narrow,—whilst in the vast infinitude of its 
aspects and relations, it furnishes .a study inter¬ 
minable and exbaustless' for the highest orders 
of intelligent beings. 

The apostles of our Lord—and the primitive 
Christians generally—appear to have been com¬ 
pletely free from all apprehension as to the uni¬ 
versal fitness of the gospel, 'fhey do not seem 
to have suffered aught of alleged or imagined 
disqualification on the part of any class of men 
to interfere with the unrestricted character of 
their commission. In their conduct we per¬ 
ceive nothing—nor in their language—of that 
cold calculating polUy which is ever inquiring 
into the measure of preparedness or unpre- 
paredness of the objeefo of commiseration, for 
the receptiop of an intended benefit. Such 
inquiries—however, in some instances, becoming 
the ahnonera of mere temporal beneficence- 
are utterly, and in all instances, unworthy of 
those who we stewwds of the manifold grace of 
Ood : they are rebuked alike by eveiy page of 
the history of the church of Cbrii^ and by a re¬ 
ference to the origin and object of the gospel of 
the grace of God. The former is repfote with 
instances of conversion in eases and under cir¬ 
cumstances which human sagacity would have 
confidently pronounced the most inauspicious; 
and the gospel itself is unencumbered by any in- 
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tiniatiuiitlio inostdistaiitor indiroct tliat its power ] 
or proon ss is to be regulated by the calculations 
or decisions ol'hunian foresight. Probability and 
iiiiprobabilify are altogether inadmissible in a 
ease liki* this. Who is able, by anticipation, to 
determine to whom the gospel shall be the 
savour of life utHo life, and to whom the sa¬ 
vour of tleath unto death? Who shall venture 
to predicatt* of any man, or of any community 
ol men, that their prejudices are too deefdy 
rooted, their passions too debased, their per¬ 
ceptions too obtuse, to admit of their reception 
of the truth ? The wisdom, my dear friend, 
that ileals in conjectures such as these, has not 
been acquired in the school of Christ; for here 
we learn that the weapons of that warfare 
which Christian benevolence is called to wage 
with human error and depravity in all their va¬ 
rious forms and degrees of manifestation, are 
‘ mighty, through God, to the (tulling down of 
strong-holds, casting down imaginations, and 
every high thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowhalge of God, and bringing every thought 
into the obedience of Christ.’ But more than 
this,—beyond the possession of the common 
faculties of mind, we know of no qualification 
for the reception of the truth of the gospel 
other than those which it is the, province and 
pri'rogative of the Holy Spirit to impart. We 
except, of course, the eases of idiocy and phy¬ 
sical injbecility of understanding; but, with 
these exceptions, we know of no obstacle, in¬ 
tellectual or moral, which tin Spirit of God 
cannot, and will not, efiectually surmount. Let 
us beware, my friend, of limiting the Most 
High. In the merciful and magnificent enter¬ 
prise of Christian missions, we are ‘ workers 
together with (lod.’ Weak, ijideed, is human 
power,—and utterly' inadequate would be the 
combined energies of the church of Christ 
towards uplifting that vail which yet shrouds 
ill Citnmorian gloom the nations of the earth, 
and loosening those chains with which Satan 
has, these many ages, bound the wretched 
victims of his cruelty but is any thing too 
hard for the LortI ? No, assuredly ; and never, 
until he retracts his promises or withdraws his 
aid, will Christians be justified in restricting the 
sphere of their exertions, or in practically con¬ 
travening the declaration of tlia faithful and 
true Witness-—* the field is the world.’ 

1 am. 

My dear friend. 

Yours, &e. 

THE TRUE DEITY OF CHRIST: 

By the Rev. Alexanuek Pbingle, D.D., 

Senior Minitter o/ the Firtt United Seceetion Church, 
Perth. 

There is an obvious connection between the 
reception of Christ and tlie practical improve¬ 


ment which we should make of him, in our 
conversation. In common life, one can exem¬ 
plify nothing, communicate nothing to others, 
which he does not himself possess ; neither can 
a professor of religion walk in a Saviour whom 
he has not received. He may assume the cha¬ 
racter and mimic the life of a believer before 
men ; but God, who tries the heart, knows the 
imposture, and will soon detect his hypocrisy. 
Such, therefore, as would attain and exemplify 
the happy life of Christians, must first receive 
Christ .Jesus by a divine faith, anrl then must 
maintain daily intercourse with him, exercise a 
constant dependence on him, and receive con¬ 
stant supplies out of his fuhu'ss, for enabling 
them habitually to walk in him. The blessed 
effect and evidence of this heavenly life will be 
progressive conformity to Christ, and unshaken 
constancy in the faith and profession of the 
gospel; for all such as walk in Christ, are 
‘ rooted and built up in him, and stablished in 
the faith.’ The form of expression in this pas¬ 
sage is beautiful and emphatic. The Christian 
is compared to trees and plants, which, by 
striking their fibres deep into the soil, not only 
collect and 'convey nourishing juices to the 
body of the plant, but also keep it so firndy 
rooted in the earth, that it resists the fury of 
storn)8 and tempests. So believers are branches 
of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that 
he may be glorified. They are planted in the 
house of the Lord, in regeneration ; grow up, 
in progressive sanctification ; and root more and 
more in Christ, by a life of faith. Though, at 
first believing, they may, like babes anil suck¬ 
lings, be weak in knowledge and experience ; 
yet, by a daily walking in Christ, they advance 
toward the pefection of spiritual stature, are 
built up in Christ Jesus, and attain the firmness 
and stability of an immoveable column, which 
defies both the waste of time and the rage of 
tempests. 

With the view -of aiding the faith of Chris¬ 
tians, and exhibiting the practical influence 
which it should exert on their life, I feel desirous 
to^tate various distinctive characters which are 
given in the scriptures to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and which the true Christian church has all 
along professed to receive and believe. In the 
present paper, however, I shall confine myself 
to the doctrine of our Lord’s true Deity. 

This fundamental article of the Christian 
faith has, in every age since the appearance of 
Christ in our world, been most violently opposed. 
It was the great subject of controversy between 
Christ and the Jews, during the whole time of 
his personal ministry on earth. In many of 
his sermons to the people, in many of his dis¬ 
putations with his enemies, he brings it forward 
to public view. It was the great point which 
he called his disciples and followers openly to 
avow. As the great enemy of the gospel, soon 
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after our Lord’s ascension, raised up many ad¬ 
versaries to this doctrine, the Spirit of God 
directed the apostles, especially Paul and John, 
to assert and establish it beyond all reasonable 
doubt. In all the gospels and epistles. He that 
appeared in our nature in the fulness of time, is 
set forth to our faith as the most high God, the 
possessor of heaven and earth, the maker and 
ruler of the whole creation, the only object of 
faith and worship, and, in short, the supreme 
Jehovah, the sum and centre of ail divine 
excelleneios. He is the Jehovah that often ap¬ 
peared and spoke to the ancient patriarchs, that 
gave the law from Sinai, that led Israel in the 
wilderness, that Esaias saw in prophetic vision, 
and celebrates as the Child born, the Son given. 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. All 
these, with many other Old Testament attesta¬ 
tions of our Redeemer’s Godhead, are expressly 
alluded to, or quoted and applied to him, by 
the inspired writers of the New Testament. 
The whole scriptures exhibit such a mass of 
clear and point(‘d evidence on this great doc¬ 
trine, that wherever we open our Bibles, it looks 
us directly in the face. To him gave all the 
prophets witness, that the church’s Saviour is 
the most high God. 

Such is the glorious person of whom we 
speak; such is he represented to be in the word 
of God, by the solemn attestation of his Father, 
by his own express declaration, and by the 
harmonious testimony of all the inspired writ¬ 
ers ; and as such he has been received by 
every true believer since the beginning of time. 
Were he only what Socinians call him,—‘ a 
mere creature of our own order,’ could you 
receive him as a Saviour suited to your need ? 
No, no. Were he even such an one as Arians 
hold him to be,—‘ a super-angelic being, cre¬ 
ated long before all worlds, but not God by na¬ 
ture,’ could you receive him as your all-sufficient 
Saviour? Could you trust in him or worship and 
depend on him ? No : 1 venture to say, that 

you could not,—you ought not. What could a 
creature of the most exalted order avail in the 
great work of our salvation ? He could have 
no right to devote his life for our sake. And, 
upon the supposition that the righteous Law¬ 
giver should accept him as a substitute, he 
could merit no blessings for us, as his obedience 
would be all due to God for himself; nor could 
he make any atonement for our transgressions 
by his sufierings, because his utmost degree of 
suffering could rise no higher than the suffer¬ 
ing of a mere holy creature. But what pro¬ 
portion is there between this and the guilt of 
one sin committed against an iirhnite God ? 
And how much less is the proportion Vrben 
laid in the balance against the numberless sins 
of one believer; and still less, iniinitejy less, 
when laid in opposition to the whole accumu¬ 


lated load uf the guilt of ail the elect company ! 
No, believer; none but a divine Redeemer can 
suit your case, can app«>ase offended justice, 
can make peace between God and you, can glo¬ 
rify all the divine perfections, and open a door 
of hope for guilty rebels. Such a one is Christ 
Jesus the Lord ; and as sucl^ you have received 
him, in the day of first believing: as such you 
now receive him, most cordially receive him, if 
faith be in suitable exercise ; and you can 
heartly join in the noble confession of Thomas, 

‘ My Lord and my God.’ 

‘ So walk in him.’ ‘ He is thy Lord, and 
worship thou him.* Receive all his commuiids 
with the dee{K'St reverence. Esteem his pre¬ 
cepts concerning all things to be right. Ac¬ 
count the yoke uf his holy law easy and light. 
Beware of him and provoke him not, by indulg¬ 
ing in any known sin. Trust his faithful pro¬ 
mise, for he is God, and cannot lie. Submit 
to all his administrations in providence; for he 
is a God uf judgment, and blessed are all that 
wait upon him. Give all around you this evi¬ 
dence, that you have indeed received him as 
the Lord ydur God, by walking in him all the 
day long ; studying, by faith, to live on his 
fulness, to glory in his cross, and to confess his 
name, his truth and cause before all men. Be 
nut ashamed of him before men. ‘ All jieople 
vi'alk in the name of their gods,’ said the church 
of old, ‘ and we also will walk in the name uf 
the Lord our God.’ Make him, on all occa¬ 
sions, in health and sickness, in company and 
solitude, in life and at death, the grand end of 
your life, the chief source of your comfort, the 
rock of your dcfinice, and the God of all your 
praise. 

ISihlttal 

No. II. 

MAN ANIJ THE SERPENT IN EDEN. 

By THE Rev. James Hoiiektson, 

Minister oj'the United Secession Church, I’ortshurgh, 
Edinburgh, 

In order to a rigfit understanding of the wJiole subject 
of tlie F'all, the following things are to lie noticed :— 
the original innocence ofinaii,—the test to which liis 
innocence was put,—the temptation by wliich lie was 
assailed and overcoipe,—and tlie fatal consequences uf 
his disobedience. 

The first thing to be considered is the original in¬ 
nocence uf man. God made man upright, ‘ And 
God said. Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness. So God createil man in his own image ; in 
tlie image of God created lie him.’* Man was tlistin- 
guished from Uie other inhabitants of the earth by the 
gift of reason, and by tlie possession of principles and 
feelings wliicli sought and found exercise and gratifi¬ 
cation in the knowledge, the service, and ffie eiijoy- 
nient of God. As he came from tfie hands of his 
Maker, he was nut only a sinless but also a perfectly 
^ • Gunesis, chap. i. 2G, 27 . 
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holy and happy being, — possessed of every power 
whicli was necessary to enable him to maintain Uie 
rank and to perform the duty assigned to him. As a 
creature he was necessarily placed under the law of 
the Creator, and bound to yield obedience to all his 
commands. It pleased God, however, to sum up his 
obedience in one poinL without setting aside the other 
precepts,—to fix his imention upon one positive injunc¬ 
tion,—that the Btrengtli and steadiness of his moral prin¬ 
ciples might be tried, and it might be ascertained whe¬ 
ther he was influenced by a pure regard tolas Maker’s 
authority. This leads us to advert, 

Secondbf, To the test to which man’s innocence was 
put. At his creation man was placed in the garden of 
Eden, which was undoubtedly the loveliest spot^ upon 
earth, and abounded with every tiling fitted to gratify 
the senses and delight tlie contemplative mind. Mil¬ 
ton’s description of it in the fourth book of ' Para¬ 
dise Lost,’ is inimitably fine, and will abundantly 
repay frequent perusal. The following is the scrip¬ 
tural account of it‘ And the Lord God planted a 
gonlen eastward in Eden; and there he put ttie man 
whom he had formed. And out of the ground made 
the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to 
tile sight, and good for food; tlie tree of life also in 
tlu; midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. And a river went out of Eden to 
water the garden; and from tlience it was (larted, and 
became into four heads. The name of the first is 
I’ison: tliat is it which compasseth the whole land of 
Hnvilah, where there is gold ; and the gold of that 
land is good: there is bdellium and the onyx-stone. 
And the name of the second river is Gihon : the same 
is it that compasseth the whole land of Ethiopia. 
And Uie name of the third river is Hiddekel: tliat is 
it which goeth toward tlie east of Assyria. And the 
fourth river is Euphrates.’ Great discussion has arisen 
regarding the topography of Paradise, and Uiere is hardly 
any part of tlie world in which it lias not been sought; 
but oil this subject we are not calied to ent<‘r. We 
merely observe, in passing, tliat it seems to have been 
situated on a mountain, or at least in a country diversi¬ 
fied witli hills, because only a locality of this descrip¬ 
tion could supply the springs necessary to form four 
heads of rivers,—all heads of rivers rising in hills, 
whence tlieir waters descend to the sea. This was also 
Uie opinion of the poet, who, in describing Uie approach 
of Satan to the seat of bliss, Uius expresses himself: 

** So on he fares, and to the border comes 

Of Eden, where delicious Paradise 

Now nearer crowns' with her enclosure green, 

As with a rural mound, the champain head 
Of a steep wildemees, whose h^ry sides. 

With thicket overgrown grotesque and wild. 

Access deny*d ; and overiiead upgrew 
Insuperable heights of loftiest shade, 

Cedar and pine and fir and branching palm,— 

A eyivan scene; and aa the ranks ascend 
Eluuie above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view; yet higher than their tops 
The verdurous wail of Paradise upsprung. 

Which to our general dre gave ptwpect lar^ 

Into his nether empire, iieighbouring round; 

And higher than this wall a dreiing row 
Of goodliest trees, laden with fairest firult 
Blossom end fruits at onoe of golden hue 
Appeared with gay oumel’d colours mix’d.” 

In the centre of Paradise grew two trees,—the tree 
of life and the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 


Numberless theories have been formed with regaid to 
the tree of Kfe. Or Kennicott’s n(d.ion, that it is not a 
single tree that is meant, but trees in general which are 
go^ for food and the support of life, we merely notice 
as one which, though advanced by a learned man, does 
not admit of anything like a plausible defence. The 
idea, too, that it possessed an inherent virtue to render 
man immortal, must be abandoned. Of what use could 
a tree of this description have been ? So long as man 
continued innocent, he was immortal,—so soon as he 
fell, notliiiig could preserve him against the penalty de.. 
noonced against transgression. The tree of life seems 
to have been intended by Jehovah as a seal of the 
covenant made with Adam, and Uie only one which he 
was pleased to appoint, and was so called because 
it was a symbol of the life promised to obedience. The 
other tree wiiich shiod in the midst of the garden was 
the test of obedience; the Uireateiiing regarding the 
eating of it pointed to the fatal consequences that would 
flow from transgression; Whilst the tree of life was the 
pledge of that eternal life with which obedience should 
be rewarded. Rut when man fell he had no longer a 
right to Uiis tree; and, therefore, that he might not eat 
of what no longer belonged to him, and that he might 
not deceive himself by imagining that if he did eat of 
it he miglit yet regain what he had forfeited, the 
Lord drove him out of the ganlen, saying, 'And now 
lest he put forth his band and take also of the tree of 
life, and eat, and live for ever,’ i.e., and think thereby 
to live for ever. 

The tree of the hnotvledge (f good and evil lias been re¬ 
garded by some as a tree whose fruit was noxious and 
deadly, and by others as a tree whose fruit iiod an in¬ 
herent power of improving the reason of man. The for¬ 
mer opinion is altogether fanciful,—the latter has con¬ 
siderable apparent support; for the serpent assuretl 
our first parents that by eating of it ' they should be as 
gods, knowing good and evil;’ and the woman partook 
of it, perceiving that it was ‘ a tree to be desired to 
make one wise.' But the former of these sentences 
was spoken by the arch-deceiver, who, perverting the 
name of the tree to his own vile purposes, took advan¬ 
tage of it to beguile the woman; while the language 
of the woman is to be understood as indicating that she 
was deceived by his cunning and malignant address. 
The words of the Almighty himself, ‘ Behold Uie man 
is become as one of us, to know good and evil,’ were 
either used ironically and in derision, or they are to be 
taken in a restrictive sense, thus: ** Behold Uie man has 
become, or has attempted to become, as one of us.” It 
is a general opinion that the tree of knowledge was so 
called because man by eating of ita fruit would learn 
Uie difiference between the good of- an innocent state 
and the evil of a sinful condition; but we think it is 
far more likely tliat it was ao designated from its being 
the test of good and evil, i. e., a tree by which our first 
parents were tried whetiier they would be good or bad 
—whetiier they would obey God or violate his com . 
mends. * And the Lord God commanded the man 
saying. Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely 
eat, but of the tree of the knowledge good and evil 
tiiou shalt ntrt eat of it, for in the day tiiat thou eatest 
thereof, thou slialt surely die.’ The obedience of man, 
then, was summed up, ea It were, in tiiis one point,— 
his mtention was fixed on this one potitive iqjuiu^mi,— 
by which the steadiness of his moi^ jprinciple or his re- 
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f^rd to the divine authority miglit be tried and ascer¬ 
tained. We shall aow proceed to consider, 

* Thirdfy, The temptation by which man was assailed 
and overcome. ' Now the sdtpeut was more subtile 
than any beast of the field which the Lord God had 
made. And he said unto the woman. Yea, hath God 
said. Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden ? And 
the woman said unto the serpent. We may eat of the 
fruit of the trees of the garden: but of tiie fruit of the 
tree which is hi the midst of the garden, God hath said. 
Ye shall not eat of it, neither sii^ ye touch it, lest ye 
die. And the serpent said unto the woman. Ye shall 
not surely die: for God doth know, tliat in the day 
ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened ; and ye 
shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.’ That a real 
serpent is here spoken of is evident from the simple 
and historical nature of the style,—from its being in¬ 
cluded amongst the beasts of tlie field, of which it is 
affirmed to have been Uie most subtile,—^from tlie pun¬ 
ishment inflicted upon it, being condemned to go upon 
its belly and to eat dust,—and from the language of 
the apostle, 2 Corigthians ii. 3, wliere he states that it 
was by the serpent Eve was beguiled. Regarding 
this animal interpreters have speculated largely, and, as 
might have been expected, tradition is not silent. We 
find a general belief amongst the ancient Jews and 
Christians, that the serpent, before the fall, was of an 
erect form, gentle and harmless, and amongst the must 
beautiful of creatures; and in recent times it has been 
conjectured that Satan assumed the form of a bright, 
glorious, and winged seipent of that kind which in 
scripture are called seraphs or seraphim, and that in 
this splendid guise he accomplished tlie ruin of Eve. 
But nothing certain can be known on diis point,— 
altliough it seems highly probable that the serpent at 
its creation was, in beauty and sagacity, fur superior to 
what it is in its present state. It is now suffering under 
the curse, and in a more signal manner than any of tlie 
other irrational tribes, as the denunciation plainly inti¬ 
mates : ‘ And the Lord God saiil unto the serpent. 
Because thou hast done tliis, thou art cursed above all 
cattle, and above every beast of the field.’ It must 
not, however, fur a moment be supposed that this crea¬ 
ture was tlie efficient cause of the fall. Josephus, in¬ 
deed, was of this opinion. He represents all living 
creatures as having had one language before the fail, 
and describes the serpent as having lived in intercourse 
with Adam and £ve, till at length becoming envious of 
their iiappiness he resolved to work their destruction. 
But there is no ground whatever for entertaining such 
a notion, which implies not only the possession of high 
intellectual power, but an extensive acquaintance witli 
the dealings of the Almighty. The serpent was merely 
the inttrwmaual cause of the apostacyr—the organ 
through which a superior being attacked and subvert¬ 
ed the integrity of our first parents, and thus' brought 
death into our world and all our woes.' That being 
was Satan or the Devil, the chief it would seem of 
those spirits whom pride or ainbito>n cast down from 
heaven,—a catastn^e of which the ancients had some 
conception, as is manifest bom the of the 

Titans and Giants invading heaven, fighting against 
Jupiter, and attmnpting the subversion of his tforoiie, 
for wbidi reason be cast diem headlong into hell to be 
Uirmented with everlasting fire. Moses, however, it must 
be acknowledged, makes no express mention of tibe Sa¬ 


tanic seducer; and various reasons have been assigned 
for the omission,—such as, that if the real tempter 
had been plainly i-uveaied, it might have given rise tu 
the most debasing superstition amongst a people so 
prune as the Jews were to idolatry, and to the prac¬ 
tice of magic and all tlte base arts of witchcraft and 
enchantment,—tliat tiie real agent in the seduction of 
Eve could not be mentioned gitliout countenancing 
the Manichean error,—the doctrine of two eternal and 
independent principles, the one good and the other bad, 
a doctrine which at the time universally prevailed. 
But without entering on such speculations, it is enough 
to observe, that altliough Moses makes no mention of 
the agency of such a being in the fail of man, the narra¬ 
tive evidently implies it. Fur it is plain that no brute 
animal was capable of wimt is here ascribed to the 
seipent,—of speaking and reasoning as it did, and of 
employing the must alluring artifices of persuasion. And 
the nature of the sentence pronounced upon it, wlien 
viewed along with the promise it coutuiiis, makes it 
still furtiicr evident that it was a being vastly superior 
tu a mere brute animal that was chargeable with a 
crime of so dark and fatal a description. Tlmt some 
part of the sentence related to the literal serpent is de¬ 
monstrated by its corresponding witli the fact,—but tins 
could not be all; for, as has been well observed, ii 
could be no present consolation nor ground of fiiiiire 
hope to our first parents to learn tlmt serpents slioiild 
sometimes bite tiie heels of tiieir posterity, while they 
in tiieir turn should sometimes crusii tliese. disgusting 
creatures to deatli. Such a puiiisiiineiit is us dispr.i- 
portioiiate to the crime as it would be unworthy of the 
majesty of the Lord God, arrayed in all the terrors of 
avenging wrath and pronouncing the doom of mankind, 
to declare so unimportant a tiict. Some fuither and 
higiier meaning, then, it must have been intended to 
convey ; and wliat else could tlmt be than a symbolical 
prediction of Satan’s continued hostility to man, and of 
the subjugation of his empire in the world by the Re¬ 
deemer, here pointed out as ' tiie seed of the woiiiaii. ’ 
The iiistaiitaiieous effect, it may be added, of the seii- 
t«>iice upon the reptile would be, tu our first parents, 
conscious of guilt and Irrnibliiig with apprelieiisioii, a 
certain pledge tiiat the promise tlius syiiihulically maiie 
would iu tlie appointed time be fulfilled. This view of 
the subject is abundantly confinued by a number of 
passages hi the inspired volume,—two of which only we 
shall quote:—' Ye are of your father the devil, and 
the lusts of your father ye will do: he was a murderer 
from the beginning, and abode not in tlie truth, because 
there is no truth in him. When lie speaketh a lie, he. 
speaketh of his own : for he is a liar ■, and the fathei- 
of it.’* ' And Uie great .dragon was cast out, tliat 
old serpent, called the Devil, and Satan, which de- 
ceivetb the whole world: he was cast out imo the 
earth, and his angels were cast out with him.’f 

In illustration of what has been stated we add a sonie- 
wliat curious passage from ' Nicol's conference witi) a 
Tiieist,’ as quUed by President Edwards in hi»' Notes 
on the Bible.’ " WhiU is an argument ee potUriori 
of the devil’s having assumed the form of a serpent in 
his temptation of our first parents. Is the pride he has 
ever since taken of beinp worshipped under that form, 
to insult, as it were, and trample upon fidlen men. To 

• John viii. 41 f Ucvelstion xii. 9. 
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of mischief prevailed over her sense of decorum. I do 
not now recollect what particular lesson or incident 
was blessed to make a first relifpous Impression on her 
mind; but I remember that she became somewhat 
suddenly reflective and sedate, often ^vinj; way to 
melting emotion while listening to my ordinary instruc¬ 
tions, and affording both at school and in her every-day 
behaviour, delightful symptoms of having passed from 
darkness to light and become a pew creature in Christ. 
1 had silently observed her changed conduct during 
only a few weeks, when, waiting on my minister in 
compliance with a request tliat be wished to see me, 1 
lennied tliat riic had applied to be n-ceived under his 
pastoral care, and had given him a narrative of her 
soul’s experience which, 7br its lucid clearness, and its 
devout and evangelical tone, had highly gratified and 
surprised him. By his desire, 1 made inquiry respect¬ 
ing her behaviour of the superintendent under whom 
she worked us a factory girl; and I found that she had 
already Ix'come a gazing-stock of reproach by her pro¬ 
fession of Ciiristian piety, and had attnicted the favour¬ 
able notice of her superiors by her diligence and virtu¬ 
ous behaviour, and appeared to be under a process of 
deep confirmation in steady and uniform consistency, 
amidst the sneers and mockery and persecutions of a 
cn>wd of tlioughtless and profane youtiis by whom she 
was surrounded. 1 have repeatedly seen this girl 
since she grew up to womanhood, and have hud fre¬ 
quent occasion to hear of her conduct and changes in 
life; and I enjoy ttio happiness of knowing that she 
has been singularly consistent and even eminent as a 
professed disciple of the Saviour, and timt slie directly 
ascribes her conversion from sin and her earliest ad¬ 
vances ill the knowledge and grace of Christ, under 
tile divine blessing, to the instrumentality of my bub- 
batli-school iiistructioiis. 

I have mentioned this girl's case only ns an instance 
or example of the niatun-d and blessed success with 
which God honour(‘d my humble labours; and I have 
stated it somewhat minutely,—and indeed have gone 
considerably into detail in what I had to suy generally 
about my sciiool,—in order tliut 1 might strongly sug¬ 
gest the great value and iniporuince of Salilnitn-school 
instruction, and the certain and high encouragement 
which may be enjoyed by all Sabbath-school teacliei-s. 
I am not foolish enough to imagine that my Sabiiatli- 
scliool was remarkable or peculiar for either incident 
or distinction: 1 have, on the contrary, been myself 
acquainted with many schoota which equalled it in 
boUi, and with several whose history would possess 
fascinations and instructive passages to which this 
sketch of mine can have no pretension. I venture, 
however, to tliink that few Sabbath-school teachers 
have entered their labours amid equal prospects of dis¬ 
couragement to mine, and that most or all may rise 
from the perusal of my unpretending sketch witii a 
deep conviction that, if tliey faint not, they will, 
through Uie divine favour, reap an abundant harvest of 
personal advantage, and of that ricli and grateful con¬ 
solation which arises from the knowledge of having 
been made wise to win souls. Even if a Sabbatli- 
school teaclier should be us I was, a rc'cent convert and 
an inexperienced youth in his teens, and tliough he 
should tiave to move in as adverse a sphere, and among 
as wicked a population os the vilest recess of a great 
city contains, even then he mdy expect under tlie lov- 
iiig-kiiidiiess of tlie Lord, to obtain an amount of suc¬ 
cess and joy at least equal to mine,—an amount so 
real as worthily to bear comparison,—and it truly 
oes so in my own case,—with the eiumuragements and 
delights of a prosperous pastoral charge. 

1 have only to add further respecting the sunny period 
of my being a Sabbath-school teacher, that ft strong tes¬ 
timony to Uie effects which attended it was afibrded on 
the night when I bade my scholars tarewell. 1 had been 
their teacher during only three years; I had the prospect 
of immediately removing toanothcr land, w’heuce 1 might 


possibly never return; 1 informed my scholars that on 
a night which I named, I would address tiiem for the 
lost time, and leave them in the care of my successor; 
and on the appointed night I found the whole of them 
present, and not a fewof them bearing virible marks of 
sorrow; and when 1 commenced to address them, and 
had offered but a few words, I witnessed the whole 
school-room filled with crying and sobbing, and con¬ 
verted into a place of tears, and, after repeated efi’mts, 
had no resource but to let a friend who accompanied 
me engage in prayer, and then to take a silent and 
tearful farewell one by one of my beloved scholars. 1 
hope I shall not be understood as doing more than 
comparing a small thing with a great, and ascribing 
solely to God that influence which in all circumstances 
controls ttie soft feelings of the human heart, when 1 
say tliat I seldom call to recollection my farewell visit 
to my Sabbath-school, without thinking of the eve of 
Paul’s departure from Ephesus, when the disciples 
among whom he had laboured, 'All wept ^ire, and 
fell on his neck, and kissed him, sorrowing most of all 
for the words whicii he spake, that they should see his 
face no more.’ The melted feelings of tlie Ephesians 
were doubtless an evidence tliat haul’s labours had 
been blessed, and a prelude to their finally entering 
with him into the rest of the redeemed; and the melt- 
f‘d feelings of iiiy poor scholars, reclaimed biitcasts from 
tlie haunts of profligacy and the dwellings of vice,— 
Oh may tiiey prove prelusive of many becoming my 
crown and my joy in the day when earthly sorrows and 
partings shall for ever cease to be known! 


lEbenfng 'SETalii. 

RIPE BREAD. 

Wheaten bueau, after being taken out of the oven, 
requires to undergo a change analogous to tlie process 
of ripening, before it be in a prepared state for the 
stoinacii. Young or very healthy persons, indeed, may 
eat new bread without experiencing sensible injury; 
yet even they will eventually discover that harm is 
done to the digestive organs. Bread, for a consider¬ 
able time after being baked, sends ofi' a large portion 
of carbon, or unhealtiiy gas, and imbibes a large portion 
of oxygen, or liealthy gas; and, according to the com¬ 
putation of the physicians of L^don, it contains one- 
fifth more nutriment after it has exchanged the gases 
tiian before. He who eats it in its ripe state is greatly 
more nourished by it, than he wlio eats it unripe; and 
he also experiences a much greater flow of animal 
spirits, and at the same time escapes the injuries of dif¬ 
ficult or crude digestion. 

As regards tlie process of ripening, the bread of life, 
or the wonl of God, bears no resemblance to the bread 
which perislieth, for it is eve* ripe and always the same. 
Yet when the food of the soul is nnderstoM to be the 
divine word, either as expounded by a fellow-creature, 
or as privately read by individuals, it tlien emplioti- 
cally requires opportunity to throw off the carbon infused 
into it by human misconception, and to imbibe the oxy- 
diffused through the pure atmosphere of heaven. 
Texts of scripture hasdly taken up by either expositor 
or private reader, and, vrithoot a earefnl process of ex¬ 
cogitation, presented to an auditor or lociged upon the 
memory, yield at best but half-nourishment to the 
soul, and not unfrequently work sensible harm to the 
spiritual digestive organs. Diligent excogitatiem on 
the part of a Christian minister, and persevering medi¬ 
tation on the part of a Christian people, are essential to 
the ripening of whatever sound or bealtliy impresrions 
arise from a study of the Bible. Whenever paittor or 
flock examine the word of life, they m virtuidiy thus 
addressed by Uieir divine Mast^: * Meditate <m these 
thiims; give yourselves wbidly to them, that ypuf 
proming-may appear to all.’ 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

QimsM Elizabeth is safd to have been at the head of 
the literarv ladies of tiie age in which she lived, excel¬ 
ling'even Lady Jane Giey,and the celebrated daughter 
uf Sir Thomas More. She was familiar, in her six- 
teento year, with Latin and Greek; and, like her royal 
predecessor, Allred Uic Great, she made a complete 
translation into English of Boethius’s Greek ‘ Conso. 
lations of Philosophy.’ Her most amiable pursuits as 
a student, however, appeared ftom a memorial, under 
her own hand, of how ^e passed the period of her im¬ 
prisonment at Woodstock, during the reign of her sister 
Mary. On a blank page of a New Testament which 
she then used, and which is still preserved, are written, 
in her beautiful autograph, the following words : " I 
walk many ^imes into the pleasant fields of holy scrip¬ 
ture, where I pluck up goodly sentences by pruning, 
eat tliem by reading, chew them by musing, and lay 
them up at length in the high seat of memory, that, 
having tasted their sweetness, I may the less perceive 
the bitterness of this miserable life.” 

Adversity, which swept over the early years of Queen 
Elisabeth’s womanhood, was all the more acute tliat 
she occupied Uie rank of a princess, and tiad been bom 
to fill a throne. Well was it for the peace of lier heart, 
and even for her bodily health, that she had acquired a 
capacity fur the enjoyments of literature, and especially 
a relish fur the pure pleasures of studying Ute word uf 
God. Little do women of high or of low station imagine 
how vast are the resources for happiness of iutellectuul 
culture, and particularly of acquaintance with the liv¬ 
ing oracles of trutli; else the low tone of female educa¬ 
tion which generally characterises our land would soon 
cease to exist, and every girl would be familiar with 
her Bible, and at least as many of the fair sex as of ttie 
other would become candidates for knowing the philo¬ 
sophy of ancient Athens, and the words of eternal life 
written by the apostles of Christ, in the original Greek. 


SUBSERVIENCY TO THE DIVINE GLORY : 

^ ,SDetmon, 

By the Rev. Henry Craik, 

One of the Miniatere of the Baptiet Church assemUing in 
Gideon and Betheeda ChapeU, BriattA, 

1 Cor. x. 31.—“ Do all to the glory of God.” 

The Beotiment expressed in these words is very 
frequently on the lips of all who profess to fol¬ 
low Christ; and if we were to judge from the 
frequency of its repetition, we might conclude 
that it was well and universally understood ; but 
the practical difierences that obviously exist 
among those who agree in the use of the ex¬ 
pression, prove that veiy contrary meanings are 
attached to it by different ipdividuals. 1 would, 
therefore, in lowly dependence upon the guid¬ 
ance of the Spirit of truth, address to you 
this afternoon, some remarks,- tending, with the 
Divine blessing, to open up, so far as I myself 
have been taught, the following particulars, in¬ 
timately connected with the inspired precept 
contained in the text-First, The meaning 
of the phrase * the glory of God.' Secondly, 
How the creatures are made subservient to this 
great end. Thirdly, The practical directions 
respecting the heart imd life, arising out of the 
consideration of this Divine injunction. * 


I. The term ‘glory’ is sometimes used in 
Scripture' to denote a condition of temporal 
dignity and worldly opulence. Thus in* Gen. 
xxxi. 1. we find the word applied to the wealth 
which Jacob bad gained during the period of 
his sojourning witli Laban : ‘ Jacob bath taken 
away all that was our father’s, and of that which 
was our father’s bath he gotton all this glory.’ 
We find it also employed by Joseph to ex¬ 
press that state of external elevation, to which, 
through the providence of his father’s God, be 
had attained in the land of Egypt.* A similar 
application of the term we find in the history of 
our Lord’s temptation, wheD it is said, ‘ Satan 
showed to him all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them.’f Thus the particular 
excellence of any object may be called its glory. 
The glory of a dower, is its beauty; the glory 
of a rich man, is ins riches; the glory of a great 
man, is bis power; and the glory of a wise man, 
is his wisdom. When transferred from shadowy 
objects to realities, and applied to Him who is 
tlie only fountain of all good, it denotes the 
excellency of his nature and attributes and 
works, and especially that excellency revealed 
or manifested by word or action. It is applied 
to that miraculous symbol of the Divine pre¬ 
sence, which filled the tabernacle in the wilder¬ 
ness, and subsequently the temple at Jerusalem. 
But the passage of scripture which most expli¬ 
citly unfolds its meaning, is that in which is re¬ 
corded the manifestation of Jehovah to bis ser¬ 
vant Moses: ‘ I beseech thee,’ says the man of 
God, ‘ show me thy glory.’ In answer to the 
cry of his faithful worshipper, the Lord promis¬ 
ed to proclaim his name, as descriptive of his 
character, and passed by before Moses, uttering 
the gracious declaration : ‘ The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, long sufi'ering, 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, 
and sin ; and that will by no means clear the 
guilty ; visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
their children’s children unto the third and 
fourth generation.’^: By the term * glory,' there¬ 
fore, when referring to God, we are to under¬ 
stand his essential attributes and character, 
especially as displayed in the works of creation, 
providence, and grace. It may serve to illus¬ 
trate this definition, to consider that the glory 
of any human beings consists in the display of 
those parts of their conduct which are deemed 
worthy of admiration. Thus the false gloiy of 
warriors and conquerors has ever been sought to 
be promoted by the declaration and celebration 
of their deeds of valour; the gloiy of the bene¬ 
ficent, by the record of their acts of charity; 
and the glory of men of science, by tbe name 
they acquire for tbe discoveries which they 
make. 'Those who desire to extend the glory 

* Gei). xlv. 13. t Mutt. iv. 8. t Exod. xxxiv. 6. 
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of such persons, effect their object by extend¬ 
ing the knowledge of what has been acconaplish • 
ed by the subjects of their admiration ; and in 
proportion to the degree of manifestation, is the 
amount of glory attained. So with respect to the 
Divine character, the glory in itself is infinite, 
because it consists in the uncreated excellency 
of infinite perfection ; but the manifestation of 
the gloiy is increased or diminished according 
to our knowledge or ignorance of the attributes 
and acts and character of the most .high (irod. 
The essential glory of Jehovah consists in liis 
essential perfections; the manifested glory in 
the record and revelation of them. 

II. We would next consider this glory as the 
end of God in creation, providence, and grace, 
and how the creatures are made subservient 
thereto. It is evident, that before the existence 
of ai»y created being, the essential attributes of 
the Godhead were the same as they are now; 
yet there was no possibility of their display, 
just because no creatures existed, before whom 
they could be displayed. It is quite conceiva¬ 
ble that Jehovah might have continued to de¬ 
light himself alone, without putting forth any 
act of creative power ; but it became his infinite 
goodness to communicate and reveal itself by 
giving being to various ranks of intelligent 
creatures. After he had created the angels, he 
might have paused fur ages longer before he 
condescended to form the material world, or to 
])eople it with inferior beings. But it was his 
l>Iessed will to increase the happiness of the 
angels, by increasing their knowledge of him¬ 
self; and therefore the command went forth, 
the earth arose out of chaos, and the morning 
stars sang together, and the sons of God shout¬ 
ed for joy, at the new manifestation of the Divine 
glory. Wisdom and love and power were mag- 
nifieil by their being put forth into exercise. 
They continued to be more and more illustrated 
in the works of providence ; but most fully were 
they exhibited in the scheme of redemption. 
Every additional display which Jehovah made 
of himself served to bring into view new attri¬ 
butes, as well as to reveal, with greater clear¬ 
ness, those which had been already, in some 
measure, made known. Thus love dwells in 
God us in a fountain, and compassion is an 
eternal attribute of his being; yet the former 
was only partially discovered before the Fall, 
and for the latter, there was no opportunity of 
exercise until siu bad introduced misery into the 
world. 

The glory of the Divine attributes doth shine 
brighter and brighter until the perfect day, and 
a fuller and fuller disclosure of them may be 
looked forward to, in the kingdom of God. 
They, dwell, as in a fountain, in Jehovah ; they 
streamed forth as a wide and rapidly increasing 
river, in the works of creation and preserving 
Providence; but they spread into a searchiess 


and unbounded ocean in the displays of re¬ 
deeming grace. The happiness of immortal 
creatures doth just consist in the inquiry into 
the glory thus revealed, because in Him alone 
is that perfect excellence which can satisfy the 
desires of the soul. * Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.’ The heart ot 
man, restless and unsatisfied in itself, longs 
after something on which it can repose with 
satisfaction and delight; but in every other 
object there is some imperfection inherent, and 
thence arises the necessity of making the glory 
of God, and the apprehension and diffusion ol 
bis glory, at once our sweetest privilege and 
highest obligation. As in the very nature of 
things, this is the best aim, it follows of neces¬ 
sity, that towards this object all the designs of 
God ultimately point. He desires and pur¬ 
poses the happiness of his people,—but still in 
order to the end of manifesting bis own glory ; 
neither can the two ends ever run contrary, as 
long as the one is made the means towards the 
accomplishment of the other. 

III. We come now briefly to notice some of 
the practical directions arising out of the sub¬ 
ject thus understood. . 

1. If our only true enjoyment is to be found 
in the knowledge of the glory of God, this fact 
affords a new argument for highly estimating 
that whereby this glory is revealed. Now, 
although the heavens are telling the glory of 
God, fallen man cannot hear the sounds they 
utter; and although the firmament is displaying 
his handy-work, sin has so blinded our percep¬ 
tions that we cannot discern what is unfolded to 
our view. Neither is it through the creature 
primarily, that the Spirit of truth communi¬ 
cates the knowledge of God to sinners. When 
the Spirit works upon the mind of a rebellious 
creature, he reveals the knowledge of the glory 
of God only in the face of Jesus Christ. Upon 
Him, then, the eye of faith is to be fixed, in 
order to the clearer and fuller apprehension of 
that w'hich alone can satisfy the soul. He is 
well acquainted with the forgetfulness of our 
hearts, and therefore he hath ccmdescended to 
use a variety of expedients to aid our recollec¬ 
tion of him. If we eat our daily food, we are 
reminded that He is the bread of heaven ; if we 
go out or come in to our dwellings, we are ad¬ 
monished of that comfortable truth t * I am the 
door; by me, if any man enter in, he shall go 
in and out and find pasture.’ We cannot lid 
up our eyes to the heavens, or feel the rays of 
the sun, without perceiving an emblem of the 
Sun of Righteousness. He hath encompassed 
us about with memorials of himselC He hath 
made this earth one great repository of love, 
and hath filled it with tokens to keep up the 
remembrance of his worth continually in our 
hearts. The light reminds us of his doctrine, 
and the darkness faintly represents the herro>r 
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of bis sufferings. He meets us in every avenue 
of life, he knocks at the door of our hearts, that 
we may open our eyes to gaze upon his beauty, 
and see there the revelation of that glory which 
can alone produce satisfying delight. 

2. In order to carry out into our habitual 
conduct the precept of the inspired apostle, it 
is necessary that we cordially acquiesce in the 
design of God. As long as we adopt any other 
end, we are pursuing vanity and lies. The 
whole plan of providence moves on in confor¬ 
mity with this great object; and the creatures 
must, either willingly or unwillingly, subserve 
its accomplishment. We may subserve it will- 
inghf ; and then we move onward in peace and 
satisfaction, because at every step we are tend¬ 
ing to an increase of happiness, and advancing 
in a course of unlimited progress. We may 
subserve it unwillingly ; and in the very oppo¬ 
sition of our will, we cherish the seeds and 
principles of misery. If there be true happiness 
ill sin and disappointment and sorrow, in feed¬ 
ing on ashes and delighting in vanity, then, and 
theu only, is there abiding enjoyment to be 
found in a course of opposition to the will of 
God. Those who are willing and obedient, 
subserve the glory of his grace ; those who re¬ 
fuse and K‘bel, subserve the glory of his justice. 

3. Diligently cultivate the use of those means 
which are fitted to increase our knowledge of 
God. Peter declares that all things pertaining 
to life and godliness, are given to us ‘ through 
the knowledge of Him who hath called us 
and the prayer of Paul for the Colossians, was, 
that they * might increase in the knowledge of 
God.' The aim of the heart may be right, and 
yet, through ignorance, great mistakes may be 
made, in the way of seeking its attainment. 
You cannot be fit for diffusing abroad amongst 
others the glory of God, unless you yourselves 
have been made acquainted with his character. 
Therefore, in all things, in all your readings, 
meditations, prayers, intercourse with others, 
and acts of obedience in outward conduct, aim 
more and more to be discovering him who is un¬ 
searchable, and more clearly to be perceiving him 
who is invisible; that, having knowledge for your¬ 
self, you may in temper, spirit, w’ord and action, 
be instrumental in revealing that knowledge to 
your fellow-men. Where God is utterly un¬ 
known, there moral darkness reigns in all the 
horrors of spiritual death ; where only a very 
few are acquainted with his ways, the light 
diffused around them, is but the twinkling 
of a distant star; where multitudes have ex¬ 
perienced the revelation of his glory, the at¬ 
mosphere in which thev breathe becomes ra¬ 
diant with spiritual illumination; and were 
every heart fully under the influence of divine 
knowledge, earth would reflect back again from 
its regenerated bosom the image of celestial 
blessedness. 


4. Before engaging in any pursuit, consider 
how it bears upon the great ultimate end of all 
things. God hath given you mental feculties, 
and you ought to employ them ; but see that 
they are employed about those objects which 
tend to promote his glory. Pursuits of a tri¬ 
fling character, and especially those which re¬ 
quire much expenditure of time and labour, as 
many mere worldly accomplishments do, are 
unworthy of an heir of heaven. God hath 
given you affections, and these affections are 
not to lie dormant; but see that they arc awake 
to objects becoming a pilgrim and a stranger 
upon earth. He permits you to enjoy inter¬ 
course with your fellow-men ; but see that your 
speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt. 
He commands you to work with your own 
hands ; but see that a love of wealth do not in¬ 
sinuate itself into your hearts in the very act of 
lawful engagements. In fine, labour to carry 
out into practice the knowledge previously ac¬ 
quired. ‘ If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God.' 
The mere doctrinalist shuts up the avenue 
through which new communications of Divine 
knowledge enter into the heart. In vain, there¬ 
fore, the selfish, the avaricious, the proud, the 
ambitious, profess to seek the knowledge of 
God. It is in the way of self-denial, of lowli¬ 
ness, of dependence, that fresh revelations of 
Divine beauty meet the traveller in his journey 
heavenward. 

5. Consider the variety of ways in which we 
may advance the Divine glory. Some to whom 
God hath given strength and ability, are called 
upon to glorify him in direct exertion for the 
diffusion of his truth ; others are laid aside by 
weakness and infirmity, and called to bring 
glory to his name by meek submission to bis 
dispensations. But no condition in life excludes 
us from the privilege. In the government of 
our own hearts, in the cultivation of secret 
communion, in the silent prayer that enters 
into the ear of Him who seeth in secret, in the 
performance of our relative duties with meek 
forbearance and long-suffering kindness, in the 
quiet discharge of domestic duties, the husband, 
the wife, the master, the servant, the parent, 
the child, all may, in their measure, willingly 
and happily aid in the diffusion of that glory, 
in the view of which all the redeemed millions 
shall finally rejoice. May the good Spirit open 
your hearts to the reception of any truth I have 
stated, graciously hinder the reception of any 
erroV, into which, through human infirmity, 1 
may have fallen, and smile upon my labour, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Moderation in Dispulet .— When we are in a condition 
to overthrow falsehood and error, we uugltt not to do 
it with vehemence, nor iusnltingly and with an air of 
contempt, but to lay open the truth, and with answers 
full of mildness to refute the falsehood.—Hieroo^. 
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THE JEWISH SECTS AT THE TIME OF CHRIST. 

When tite canon of Inspiration was closed up, and the 
succession of prophets ceased, the Jewish people grad¬ 
ually became divided in ttieir religious opinions. The 
decisions of the inspired writers were either falsely in¬ 
terpreted or entirely set aside, and a spirit of specula¬ 
tion, so natural to the human mind, was widely diffused. 
Vain traditions and trifling ceremonies were added to 
the Mosaic ritual; new and unsound interpretations of 
scripture became popular; different parties, as among 
the Greeks, sprung up and were ranged against each 
cither. Of these, Ute most important were tire Phari¬ 
sees, the Sadducees, the Herodians, and the JBssenes, 
although there is no mention of the latter in the New 
Testament. 

The PharueeM, who derived their name from the 
Hebrew word Pharash, “ to separate,” were a numerous 
and intlueiaiul class. Like the other sects they sprung 
up later than the time of Muiachi, when the spirit of 
prophecy hud ctiaseil. They cun lie traced back us lur 
SM a. c. Id-t. Josephus informs us tlial tliey were a 
well known sect during the reign of Jonathan, 144, and 
still later, about the time of the celebrated John 
IIyrcamis. And u. 80, they hud become so power¬ 
ful, that after the death of Alexander Janmeus, they 
took tJie goveriimeiil into their own hands. 

The luuuiicr of living among the Pharisees is de¬ 
scribed by the above Jewish historian, himself a Phari¬ 
see, us simple, abstemious, and severe. They rejected 
all luxuries, and abstained from all openly wicked 
practices. The elders amongst tliciu were held in 
high repuUsand their advice was scrupulously followed. 
'I'iiey believed in a universal fate, though nut so abso¬ 
lutely as to exclude the operations of free-will; for, 
tliey said, " God orders and appoints every tiling that 
is dune: yet in tnullers which liave a regard to good 
and evil, this does not prevent the concurrence of the 
will.” They believed in the iiumurlulity of tlie soul, 
tlie resurrection of the bodies of tlie rigtiteuus, and a 
future stale of rewards mid punishments. Tiieir notions 
concerning the immortality of tlie soul were absunl and 
unscripturul,—differing little from the Pythagorean 
doctrine of metempsychosis or tlie traiisiiiigratiun of 
souls. They alleged that when Hie soul left the body 
it did not return to God, but entered into niiuther body, 
and so on thruugii an indefinite stU-cessiuii. 

Tile Pliarisees admitted ail the Old Testament 
writings as auUiuritalive, but paid a still higher rever¬ 
ence to the traditions of the elders. The words of the 
scribes,” tliey said, “ are lovely above the worils of tlie 
law fur the words of Uie law are weiglity and light, 
but Uu- words of the scribes are all weighty.”* The 
traditions, tliey maintaiiied, were of divine autliority, 
and liud been cuiiiiiiunicated to Muses wiieii he received 
the law. Moses delivered liiem to his successor Joshua, 
from whom Uiey passed down through the elders and 
prophets, till Judali Uakkadush cuiiimitted Uieui to 
writing. There is occasional reference to these tradi¬ 
tions in the sacred record. Tlie Pharisees complained 
Uiat Christ's disciples transgressed the traditions of tlie 
elders by eating bread witli uiiwasiieii hands, Matt xv. 
tl. It might be all right to wash before meat, but to 
require it as a matter of conscience, and to represent 
tlie omission of it as sinful, was puerile and preposter. 
uus. Nay, Rabbi Joses had given it os his decision, 
that “ to eat .witli uiiwaslien hands was as great a sin 
as adultery.” And tiiera is a story of one Rabbi 
Akiba, who, when confined a close prisoner, said he 
would ratlier die Uian transgress tlie tradition of the 
elders, by eating with unwaslieu hands. Anotlier tra¬ 
dition was, that children were released from tlie duty 
of ‘ honouring lather and moUicr,’ and of assisting them 
in their nccessiUes, provided they devoted Uieir world¬ 
ly substance to the service of tlie temple, Alatt. xr. 4, 

• Dr l.ightfoof.— Hoiw ilcbraicR. 


5,6. Thus they set aside a divine law for tlie sake of 
tlieir own advantage. By another tradition, they were re¬ 
quired to ‘ make broad their phylacteries, and to enlarge 
ttieir borders,’ Matt xxiil. 5. The phylacteries were little 
scrolls of parchment on which were written certain sen¬ 
tences of the law-, and these, enclosed in a leather case, 
were bound on the forehead and left arm. ITiis wasaliter- 
ai interpretation of the Mosaic injunction, £xod. xiii. 9. 
The enlarging of their borders seems to relate to the 
wearing of fringes upon the border of their garments, 
Num. XV. 38,39. These fringes, the Pharisees had en¬ 
larged to distinguish themselves from tlie common peo¬ 
ple, and to denote their superior worth. According to 
oiiuUier tradition, the wasliiiig of cups, pots, and brazen 
vessels, was enjoined, Mark vii. 4. Tliese washings 
Were observed os matters of conscience, in order tliat 
tliey might not defile themselves by drinking from 
those vessels wliich had been used by unclean persons. 

Thus the Pharisees * transgressed the commandment 
of God by tiieir traditions.’ They set human above 
divine autliority. They scrupulously observed vain and 
unprofitable ceremonies, and neglected ' the weightier 
iiintters of tiie law.’ And verily they had their reward; 
They exercised an undisputed control over the con¬ 
sciences of tlie people; they took the lead in all tiie 
solemn offices of prayer and otlier acts of devotion; and 
were held in liigli repute as men of superior sanctity 
and worth. 

But Christ knew what was in man. He looked into 
the hearts of tliese pretenders, and iie did not fail to 
expose their hypocrisy. In Matt, xxiii. 13—33, we 
have not only a deniniciatioii of their practices, but we 
learn what tliese were. From this passage we learn 
that they not only shut the door of heaven against 
tliemsulves, but also hindered others from'entering in, 
—that they gratified their covetous and rapacious spirit 
under the guise of religiuii,—that they compassed sea 
and land to make pros^ytes, no doubt, that tiiey might 
make a gain of tliein,—that they made many pernicious 
distinctions in oallis, —that tiiey tithed mint and anise and 
cummin, and neglected judgment, mercy, and faith,— 
tiiat they placed religion in tiie must trivial forms,—and 
that they allowed sin in themselves, while they cun- 
deiiined it in utiiers. 

Tiie Pharisees took every occasion to lessen the 
authority of Jesus, and to bring his teaching into dis¬ 
repute. They ascrilied to diabolical agency iiis mirac¬ 
ulous cures, and were highly offended when he per¬ 
formed works of benevolence on tlie Sabbath day,— 
thus reversing the divine requirement, ‘ 1 will have 
iner <7 and not sacrifice.’ They watched his conduct 
and his language with the most bitter malice. Tliey 
cavilled at iiis discourses, accused him of blasphemy, 
and laid plots to destroy him. When alarmed by his 
growing popularity, tiiey agreed to excommunicate 
those vwio confessed him. They reviled the too timid 
Nicodemus wlien in the Saiiiiedrim he seemed to 
favour tiie cause of the Naaarene. And when tlie ap¬ 
pointed hour arrived, they sent officers to apprehend 
Jesus that he might be put to death. 

The iittdducees were tiie followers of Sadoc, a 
disciple of Antiochus Suctiaeus, who, according to 
Prideaux, nourished about the year 260, a. c. They 
denied tiie immortality of the soul, and consequently a 
futun> state of rewards and punishments. They paid 
a high regard to the Mosaic law, holiling tliat the 
people were under no oilier obligatkm. We doubt, 
however, whether it can be proved that they rejected 
all the other Old Testament books. Cbrist, indeed, in 
bis dispute with them concerning the resurrecUoii, 
argued from a passage ig the Pentateuch; but tliis 
might have been because tiiey yielded a high prefer¬ 
ence to that pmtion of scripture, and by it explained 
the others. Joseplras does not say that they rejected 
the prophets, but all the traditions. In Uie Talmud 
they are represented as arguing from passages in dif¬ 
ferent books besides those of Moses; and it appears 
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that they were in the habit of attending the synaj^oj^ues 
where ' Moses and the prophets were read every Sab¬ 
bath day.’ 

The Sadducees allowed that the world had been 
created by Oud, but they denied all divine decrees, 
and all supernatural influence on the minds of men. 
They pretended to serve God from disinterested motives, 
and not from tike hope of reward or the fear of punish¬ 
ment They maintained that every thing but God was 
material, and, as we have already noticed, ttiat at death 
the soul and body sink into annihilation. 

The members of this sect were chiefly persons of 
substance and distinction, but they were not so much 
esteemed as the Pharisees. Josephus says that “ they 
were a set of men churlish and morose toward each 
otlier, and cruel and savage to all l>esides." However, 
tlieir principles must have prevailed to no mean extent, 
since we find that many of the sect were advanced to 
the highest offices. Caiaphas the high priest was a. 
Sadducee, Acts v. 17. And the Jewish historian al- 
ready quoted, informs us that several high priests had 
belonged to this sect, and that others were advanced 
to public offices. They held tiiese stations, however, 
only on the condition of conforming to the practices of 
tile Pliarisees. 

The Sadducees did not come into contact with Christ 
so freqm-ntly as the Pharist;i‘s, and they seem to have 
bec-n less concerned whether or iK)t he succeeded with 
the people. No doubt, however, they took pan against 
Clirist when he was tried and crucifieil, for tliere were, 
niiiny of them belonging to tlie, Sanliedrim. On one 
occasion afterwards we read of them uniting with the 
)iriesls against the apostles Peter and John, Acts iv. 
1..—and shonly after of apprehending all the apostles, 
iitiil ‘taking counsel to slay them,’ Acts v. 17—3.‘1. 
And lastly, we read of a violent contention between tlie 
i’liarise**s and Sadducees toucliing the resurrection of 
»h»( dead. Acts xxiii. 7. Tliere is no trace of the 
Sadducees after the destruction of Jeriisalem. 

The Herodiant sprang up in the time of Herod. 
Little, however, is known of their rise, principles, und 
pi'iictices. Josephus makes no mention of them, and 
tile} tire very seldom mentioii(>d in the New Testament. 
It is probable they bud some reiigiaus opinions peculiar 
to themselves, but they seem to liave been rather a 
political party tlian a religious sect. It is not unlikely 
that tiiey had taken part with Herod in the opposition 
he met with when delegated by the Roman senate to 
assume the authority of Judea; and hence he might 
have taken them under his protection, and conferred 
peculiar privileges upon them. On comparing Mark 
viii. 15, with Adatt. xvi. 6, however, it appears that tiie 
Herodians had adopted similar opinions to those of tlie 
Sailducees, and were probably but a branch of that 
sect. 

Some of the early fathera assure us that the Herodians 
acknowledged Herod to be the Messiah, wliicli, how¬ 
ever, must nave been out of compliment, since the very 
circumstance that he was not a Jew by birth, must Imve 
disproved such a notion. However ignorant of scrip¬ 
ture the Jews were, they had too much national pride 
and too much contempt for the Gentiles, to entertain 
so much as a thought of the Messiali springing from 
tliat people. 

'The Herodians were strongly opposed to the tenets 
and practices of the Pharisees. They ffivoured the 
Romans, and oealously maintained the lawfulness of 
paying tribute. And from the fact of their being a 
siiiidued people, they drew the dangerous and unwar¬ 
rantable inference that they might innocently comply 
with the customs of their heathen conquerors. Hence 
we learn how infamous was their coalition with the 
Pliarisees, when they attempted to destroy Christ, 
TMaH- xii. 14. and afterwards to inaoare liim by a 
question about Uie lawfulness of paying tribute, Mark 
xii. 13—17. Mark the malicious end they bad in 
view. If he allowed the payment of tribute,'the 


Pharisees were remly to stir up the people against him; 
and if he disallowed it, the Hei'odituis would have in¬ 
formed gainst him as an enemy to the state. 

The Ensenetor EsHeniana are not expressly mentioiieii 
in the New Testament. Tliey appeared at the time of 
Antioclius Epiphaiies, and became numerous in Egypt 
and some remote parts of Judea. They were a con¬ 
templative people, living in deserts and practising the 
severest mortifications. These circumstances may ac¬ 
count for their not liaving come into contact with Christ 
and his disciples; thougli it is very probable tlmt John 
the Baptist obtained many followers from tills sect. 
Michaelis, Jennings, and other eminent commentators, 
fancy tliat the Essenes are referred to in sucli passages 
a.s Matt. xix. 12, and Coi. ii. Iti—23, but this is no 
more tlian conjecture. 

The Essenes believed in an absolute providence, in 
the immortality of the soul, and in a future state. They 
received the * law and the prophets,’ but they explained 
them by certain mystical books for which ttiey did not 
claim in.spiratioii. ’Pikey denied the free agency of 
man, and o-scrilied all liis actions to immediate provi¬ 
dential interfereiiee. Their practical religion consisted 
in supreme love to God as their Creator, lieiiefuctor, 
ami Preserver, ami as in liis iiutiire [Hire, .just, and 
good,—in the practice of virtue, observing tlie utmost 
strictness in their conversation and morals, anil making 
a coiiscientiuiis point of * doing justice tuid loving 
mercy,'—and in love, to their fellow.men, liestowing 
their substance on liie poor and ubsUiining from iill 
cruel oppivssion ami unjust exaction. 'I'liey had tlie.ir 
effects ill coiiimon, and made no distinction lielween 
their rich and poor members. Tliey considered mar¬ 
riage us an eiicroHclimeiit on tlie iiiaiirul riglilsof nmii- 
kind; and tliey alistained from every usage tliat wus at¬ 
tended with iiicoiiveiiieiice. They strictly observed tlie 
Sabbath and all the Mosaic rites except that of sacri¬ 
fice. However, tliey sent their gifts to tlie altar, and 
in addition, sacrificed in a way peculiar to themselves, 
and witti a greater degree of religious ceremony than 
their Jewish brethren. Their ascetic habits kept tliem 
from mingling with their tellow-meii; and tlioiigh 
some applied tliemselves to husbandry, the more strict 
among them confined tliemselves wholly to a life of 
devotion and cuiitemplulioii. TJiey were very careful 
in admitting members to their fruieniily, and no less so 
ill excluding tliose wiio hud violated the prescribed 
tenets and practices. 'They had secret uatlis liy which 
they bouiitl tiieniselves, and they seem to have been 
firmly united by tlie strung ties of mutual affection. 
'I'fiey submitted to the greaUwt cruelties, and Uie most 
fearful deuUis, rather tlian renounce their principles, or 
betray any members of their sect. 

Tlie Essenes, like tlie other Jewish sects, did not 
long survive tiie destruction of Jerusalem. In tlie 
time of Josephus, they were only about four thousand 
ill number, and tliere are but few traces of them after- 
wttiils. From scattered notices in later writers, tliey 
seem to have gradually relaxed from their severe 
discipline, to have mingled more with tiie world, and 
to have complied witli forbidden customs, in the 
time of Trajan and Justinian they liad assumed some 
new characteristics, and lust of tliuse wliicli 

formerly distinguished tlieui. 'J'hcy were then culled 
“angelic persons;’’ but their real cliaructer was well 
known, and tliey were held in no repute by tlie peojple. 

Gtaayow. W. L. 


THE LAMB OF GOD.* 

Many blessed associations are called forth by the name 
of The Lasib. In this emblem are expresst^d, most 
emphatically, botli the meek, gentle, and spotless iia- 

• From ‘ Titles and Offices of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Illustrated in a Series of Essays. By Isabella Gray 
Myliie. Edinburgh: William Oliphiuii ami Sun. Ibifti. 
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tore of tti<‘ Hfdcenirr, and his Ixdiis' made a sacrifice 
lhr<sin. His resemblance to the lamb, in patient, unre- 
sisiiiiff suffering, was portrayed by Isaiah in tliose affect¬ 
ing wur4is: ' He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he open- 
<-tli not his inoutli.’* And we know how literally this 
pr<‘diction was fulfilled, wium the meek and lowly Sa¬ 
viour stood silent before the chief priests, and before 
Filale: and when, though accused of many things, he 
held his peace, and answered nothing. 

In general, however, the title seems used simply to 
denoUt the atoning office of Christ, in reference to the 
use of lambs as typical sacrifices. Besides the frequent 
use of Imnbs in other kinds of offerings, they were inva¬ 
riably taken fur the morning and evening burnt.offer- 
ing.f Indeetl, before tlie Mosaic law was given, or the 
Aaronic rites instituted, the death of (Christ was pre¬ 
figured, more solenitily and minutely than in any other 
sacrifice, by tliat of the Passover, in which the victim 
was a lamb or a kid. And, to go thrthcr buck still, a 
prupiicticiil intiiiiation was given, iiy the mouth of 
Abrahuin, of tin; one great uloiienient which Hod would 
provide and acciejit, under the figure of a lamb.^ In 
answer to tlie artless question of his son, ‘ Where is tlie 
luiiib fur a burnt-offering?’ the patriarcli replied, ‘ My 
.son, God will provide himself a tamb fur a burnUoffer- 
ing.’ In the virtual offering up of Isaac, was also sig¬ 
nified that ‘ richer blood’ than that of lambs and bul¬ 
locks, even the blood of Une in human nature, could 
alone take away sins. 

The Passover, especially at its first celebration, was 
so repl(‘te will) images of Ciirist and liis salvation, that 
we return to examine it more neurly.i^ It was institut 
ed on tliat memorable evening which preceded the de 
livei'iiiice of Israel out of the land of bondage; and its 
niiiinal repeUtiuu, while appointed to commemorate that 
great evtmt, servetl also U> point out, in lively symbols, 
the fur gr«'ater deliverance to be wrouglit for the true 
iM’uel, from boiulage to sin and Satan. As tlie killing 
4if a lamb was the prescribed pndude to Israel’s deli¬ 
verance, and the sprinkling of its blood upon their 
lioiises the appointed nieiins of tlndr protection from 
tin; destroyer ; so the deulli of the Lumh tif God open¬ 
ed the only way of escape to every one of the human 
rnc4i; and none can be delivered from the wrath to 
coMK^, unless sprinkled by fuilli, the spiritual hyssop, 
with his precious blood. 'I'u proclaim the immense 
importuiice ot the things typified, tlie inuiitli iii which 
■ he I’as'Over was lield was thenceforward to be to 
Israel the beginning of the year. And by the time 
lived lor its uliservunce, a standing pnipkecy was insti¬ 
tuted of tile luontii, tile hour, and nearly the day of tlie 
tiamtii, on which the true Paschal Lamb was to be 
slain. As t;iirist was to be put to death by the united 
voice of tlie Jewish iiatiuii and in the evening, tlie whole 
congregation were to kill the lamb in tiie evening. 'To 
denote tlie excrnciuling agonies of Jesus, the lamb was, 
unlike evi^ry utlier sacrifice, to be rousted with fire, the 
know'll emblem of God’s wrnlli. Vet, to show the un¬ 
speakable value of the liudy of Clirist, and tlie care 
with wtiich ills FuUier would preserve it, even while 
iiniler his imputed wrath,—to show the sacred rever¬ 
ence with which we sliould regard it, mid our obli¬ 
gation to receive him as u wiiole Saviour, in all his 
offices and relations, tlie command was given not to 
break a bone of tlie lamb, but to roust it whole, and 
tliat none of its ffesh should be carried out of tlie bouse, 
but wtiai remained must be burnt. 

No part of tlie Paschal Lamb was consumed on the 
altar: it was feasted on by tlie worshippers, sliadowing 
forth tlie spiritual nourishment and rehvslimeiit derived 
:,o believers, by feeding on the body of tlie Lamb of 
God. And in each injunction, as to the mode of par- 
-•king of this feast, was contained some gospel lesson. 

• Is. liii. 7. + Ex. xxlx. 38, 39. * Gen. xxii. 7, 8. 

§ Ex. xii, throughout. 


The prohibition of leaven in tiieir habitations during 
the wiiole season, taught the obligation laid on those 
wlio profess dependence on Christ, and conimiuiiuii 
witli liim, to cast out from their liearts all iimiiiie/ ol 
hypocrisy and insincerity. The bitter herbs, emble- 
niaticiil of godly sorrow, mortification of sin, and will¬ 
ingness to suffer in God's service, were an iiitiniution, 
tliat even the purt'.st joys here below, are not uiimingled 
with grief. The attitude in which the feast W'as to be 
eaten, ‘ in iiaste, with their loins girded, their shoes on 
their feet, and their staff in their hand,* implied, that 
our liigh(;st spiriliiul enjoyments are in tiiis world tran¬ 
sient, and that even in those ordinances in wliich we 
hold the nearest and sweetest coiuinuiiion with God, 
we must remember tiiat we are but pilgrims, needing 
constant watchfulness and circumspection ; that tiiese 
refrestaneiits are not given us to rest in, but as means 
of quickening us in our journey to a better couniry, for 
which we sliould prepare to depart on the shortest no¬ 
tice. The injunction to tlie Isiiielites not to go out of 
their tioiises, their blood-sprinkled houses, till the murii- 
iiig, teaches us, that if we would be sheltered by tlie 
blood of Jesus, from tlie avenging \\gath of heaven, we 
must keep close under that shelter all the time we are' 
ill this world of darkness and of danger. In regard to 
the required token of blood outside Uic house, we migiiL 
ask. Could not the Omniscient One have distiiigiiislied 
ills own chosen people from his enemies without any 
external sign? Doubtless, he could infallibly have 
done so; but he requires them openly to avow their 
dependence on him, and obligations to him; and unless 
tliey do so, tliey have no ground to expect exemption 
from tlie destruction tliat awaits liis enemies. 

Let us* now, leaving tlie type, turn to Him whom it 
typified, and, with humble reverence and grateful ado¬ 
ration, ‘ belioid the Lamb of God,’* dwell with un¬ 
wearied salisfaclioii on his unspotted, uublemistied pu¬ 
rity, on tlie divine preciousness of liis blood, and on liis 
eternal ordination to tlie office, for lie was ‘ fore-ordain¬ 
ed before ttie tbundation of the world, 'f Let us with 
joyful confidence reflect, that this is nut an offering of 
our own chousing or providing, but * tlie Lamb of God.’ 
the Lamb wliich God liimself proviiled for a biiriit- 
offeriiig, and wliicli,,tlierefore, iie cannot fail to accept. 

‘ Christ our Passover is sacrificed lor us : therefore let 
us keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness; but with tlie unlea¬ 
vened bread of sincerity and truth.If our souls are 
indeed sprinkled with liis protecting blood, tliey will 
also have learnt to feed upon him, both in habitual 
communion, and in that sacred feast wliich he institut¬ 
ed ‘tile same night in which lie was betrayed.’ Fur, 
iiaviiig so punctually observed the Jewish rites to the 
last, and eaten the Passover that evening with his dis¬ 
ciples, Jesus appointed tlie Ciiristian lestival of (he 
Lord’s supper to supersede it, and to continue for Uie 
streiigUieiiiug and refreshing of the souls of his re¬ 
deemed, till they shall sit down with* him to the 
Aiarriage Supper, aud need outward ordinances no 
more. 

We cannot take leave of tliis delightful name, the 
theme of propiiets and apostles, without rcinarkiug 
what is said ot it, in tlie pure realms above, bj glorified 
saints and holy angels. The book of Revelation lifts 
up a comer of the veil wliich conceals from our view 
Uie heavenly world; and by the study of it, we may 
discover, in some faint degree, the estimation in which 
tlie Lamb is tiiere held. Many are the glorious titles 
given to the Sou of Ood in that revealed book. He is 
styled ‘ King of kings,* aud ‘ Lonl of lunls• the 
Prince of th^iims of the earth' Alpha and Omega 
‘ the Almighty,’ &c .; but under no title does he receive 
such rapturous adorations, not only from the churcli 
witich he has redeemed, but from tlie angelic host, as 
under that of tlie Lamb; *a Lamb us it liod been 

*• Juhii i. 29. •( 1 Peter i. 18—20. 11 Cor. v. 7. 
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•iiHiii i’* ‘ llie Lamb slniti from the foundation of the 
worlil.’f The meaninfr of ttiis stroiifr metaphor must 
l>e, that the atoning sacrifice of Christ, and the media¬ 
torial authority, grounded on his sacrifice, is the work 
which, of all others, manifests most brightly the glory 
of the Godhead, and calls forth most loudly the praises 
of all holy beings. The true Godhead of the Lamb is 
here distinctly proved, by his possessing and exercising 
Divine perfections; his unity with tlie Father is as dis¬ 
tinctly proved; and the unity of Father, Son. and Spirit, 
no less so, in these emblematical representations. Fur 
he that sitteth upon the throne and the Lamb are one 
their throne is one the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the light of the heavenly city, and its tc‘mple.|| 
And ‘ Uie pure River of Water of Life,’ the known em¬ 
blem of the Holy Ghost, proceeds out of the throne of 
God and the Lamb.'^ At the same time, the delegated 
authority vested in the Lamb to preside over the ^airs 
of the cliurch, is clearly represented by his ‘ seven 
horns,’ the emblem of Almighty power to defend his 
people, ami subdue his enemies; and by his 'seven 
eyes, which are the seven spirits of God, sent forth Into 
nil the earth,’ denoting, not only essential Omniscience, 
but authority to comninnicato tlie varied intiueuces of 
tile Spirit to every part of the churcli on earth. The 
act of taking the iMiok out of the right hand of Him 
that sat upon thi! throne, and opening ttie seals of it,** 
<ieiioted also the office of tlie Lamb to unfold to the 
churcli the wilt and purposes of the Fatlier. 

While tlie grand doctrines of the Trinity in Unity, 
and of the Mediatorial glory of the Sun, are thus clear¬ 
ly proclaimed in this sacred book, it teaches al^, in 
sublime strains, the w'ay of salvation, and the character 
of tlie saved. It is a singular proof of the riches of tlie 
sacred mine in whicli we are digging, that, by tracing 
one vein of it,—one title of the Redeemer,—through 
one book of liis word, we may collect all the great 
characteristics of the gospel, all tlie marked outlines of 
Christian faith and practice. Thus, taking the name 
of the Lamb, and following it through the Revelation 
of John, let us inquire. What is tlie procuring cause of 
the admission of sinners into heaven? It is that their 
names were written in the Lamb’s book of life.ff 
How did they obtain tlie white robes of innocence, and 
the palms of victory, with which they stand before the 
throne'? They had washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.|^ The victory 
was his, not theirs, for it was by the blood of the Lamb 
that they had overcome.§§ Therefore, to God they 
ascribe their whole salvatioB, crying, with a loud voice, 

‘ Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb.’IIH Not a syllable is heard of hu¬ 
man merit in those exalted realms. On the contrary, 
the redeemed fall on tlieir faces before the throne, as 
unworthy to look upon God ; and cast their crowns be¬ 
fore him, saying, * Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory, and honour, and power; for thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.Even 
the angels, wlioliave no personal share inihe work of 
the Lamb, chouse for tlieir favourite theme his dying 
love; and, without the slightest mixture of envy, at 
the nearer relation now formed between man and God, 
triumph in the exaltaRon of the Lamb, in human na¬ 
ture, above principalities aiid powers; and, encircling 
the Redeemer and his redeemed, they sing, ‘ Wortliy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing.’, 

* Rev. V, 6. 

■f Rei. xiii. 8. t Rev. vi. 16. § Rev, xxii. 3. 

II Rev. xxi. 22, 2a t Rev. xxii. 1. •» Rev. v. 5—7. 

ft Rev. xxi. 27. tt Rev. vU. 14. §§ Rev. xli. 11. 

Uy Rev. vii. 10. 11 Rev. v. 9. • Rev. v. 12. 


THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS. 

Leisiwe is time for doing sometiting useful: tliis lei¬ 
sure the diligent man will obtain, but tile lasy man 
never; so that, as poor Richard says, A life of leisure 

and a life of lasiness are two things_ Franklin. 

The advantage of living does not consist in length 
of days, but in the right improvement of them.—• 
Montaigne. 

Prayer turns our very wants to our advantage.— 
Bickersteth. 

There are two little words which I always admired, 
‘try’ and ‘ trust:’ you know not what you can or cannot 
effect, until you try; and if you make your trials in the 
exercise of trust in God, facilities will be afforded which 
yon never anticipated.— Rev. J. WiUiams. 

The old adage of * too many irons in the fire,’ con¬ 
veys an abominable falsehood; you cannot have too 
many: poker, tongs, and all,—keep them all going.— 
Dr Clarke. 

He is a happy man that hath a true friend at his 
need; but he is more truly happy that hatli no need of 
his friend.— Warwick. 

There is no vice which has not its beginning from a 
lie: truth is the foundation of alt knowledge, and the 
cement of all societies.— Casaubon, 

Man is an animal formidable both from his passions 
and his reason ; his passions often urging him to great 
evils, aiul his reason funiishing him witli means to 
achieve them.— liishop Berkeley. 

None are more ready to shrink in a day of trouble, 
than those who at a distance seem most daring.— 
Fleming. 

So far as any are under the power of sin, they are 
under the power of madness.— Owen. 

To set the heart on the creature, is to set a diamond 
in lead, or to luck coals in a cabinet, and throw jewels 
into a cellar.— Bishop Reynolds. 

THE I.MMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

O iGNOUANT poor man ! what dost thou bear 
Luck’d up within the casket of thy breast ? 

What Jewels, and what riches hast thou there ? 

What heavenly treasure in so weak a cliesi ? 

Look in thy soul, and thou shalt beauties find. 

Like those which drown’d Narcissus in the flood: 
Honour and pleasure both are in thy mind. 

And ail that in the world is counted good. 

Think of her worth, and think that God did mean. 

This wortliy Mind should worthy things embrace: 
Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean. 

Nor her dishonour with thy passion base. 

Kill nut her quickening power with surfeitings: 

Mar nut her sense with sensuality: 

Cast not away her wit on idle things: 

Make not her free will slave to vanity. 

And when thou thiiik’st of her eternity. 

Think not that deatli against her nature is; 

Think it a birth : and when tbou goest to die. 

Sing like a swan, as if thou weut’st to bliss. 

And if thou, like a child, didst fear before. 

Being in the dark, where tliou didst nothing see; 

Now I have brought thee torcii-light, fear no more: 
Now when thou diest, thou canst nut hood-wink’d be. 

And thou, my Soul, which tum’st with cuiioiu eye 
To view the beams of Uiine own form divine. 

Know, that thou canst know nothing perfectly. 

Whilst thou art clouded with tins tiesn of mine. 
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Take heed of overweening, and compare 

Thy peacock’s feet with thy gay peacock’s train: 
Study the best and highest things that are, 

But of thyself an humble thought retain. 

Cast down thyself, and only strive to raise 
The glory of thy Maker’s sacred name: 

Use all thy power, that blessed Power to praise. 
Which gives thee power to be, and use the same. 

Sia John Davies. 


J^iStrllanroug. 

Dittinguuhed Mm always Hard-workers. —When we 
read the lives of distinguished men in any department, 
we find Utem almost always celebrated for the amount 
of labour they could peribrm. Demosthenes, Julius 
CsBsar, Henry Fourth of France, Lord liacon. Sir 
Isaac Newton, Franklin, Washington, Napoleon,— 
different as they were in their inttdlectual and moral 
qualities,—were all renowned as hard-workers. We 
read how many days they could support the fatigues of 
a march ; how early tl>ey rose; how late they watched; 
how many hours they spent in the field, in tite cabinet, 
in the court; how many secretaries they kept employed; 
in short, how hard they worked.— Everett’s Discourse. 

Devotion of a Great Mind to its Duties. —Milton, 
who, during an active life in the must troublesome 
times, was unceasing in the cultivation of his under¬ 
standing, thus describes his own habits;—“ Those 
morning haunts are where they should be, at home; 
not sleeping or concocting the surfeits of an irregular 
feast, but up and stirring; in winter, ere the sound of 
any Imil awake men to Talxmr or devotion; in summer 
08 oft with the bird that first rouses, or not so much 
tardier, to read good authors, or cause them to be read 
till the attention be weary, or memory have its full 
fraught: then with useful and generous lubours pre¬ 
serving the Ixjtly's health and hardness, to tender ligiit- 
some, clear and not lumpish obedience to the mind, to 
the cause of religion and our country’s liberty." 

The Butterfly Freed from its Aurelia State. —We see 
a little insignificant creature distinguished in its last 
birth with qualifications and oniaments, wiiich man, 
during his stay upon earth, can never hope to acquire. 
The hutterdy, to enjoy life, needs no other food but 
the dews of heaven, and the honeyed juices which are 
distilled from every flower. The pageantry of princes 
cannot equal the ornaments with which it is invested, 
nor the rich colouring tliat embellishes its wings. The 
skies are tlie butterfly’s proper habitation, and the air 
its element: whilst man comes into the world naked, 
and oflen roves about without habitation or shelter, ex¬ 
posed on tlte one hand to the heat of the sun, and, on the 
other, to the damps and exhalations of the earth, botlt 
alike enemies of his happiness and existence: a strong 
proof, Uiat, while this little animal is raised to its great¬ 
est height, we are yet, in tliis world, only caumdates 
for per^tion.— Swammerdam. 

Misapplication of Human Abilities.—la Purcel’s ‘Te 
Deum,’ and ‘ O give thanks,’ with a part of ttie Burial 
Service, a judge of harmony will meet with strains, in 
which there is such excellence and sublimity as we 
should expect from the skill and devotion of an angel. 
Yet the man who had this power of leading the soul, 
as it were, out of the body, and lifUng it up to heaven, 
dedicated the greater part of hiS lamur, and some of 
Ute best strokes of his music, to sweeten the ravings of 
ButtisluiesB and impiew*— Jones. 

Natural History.—I was much pleased this day with 
detecting the stratagems of a common wren to conceal 
4ts nest from observation. It bad formed a hollow 
space in the thatch on the inside of my cow-shed, in 
which it had placed its nest by the side of a rafter, and 
finished it with its usual neatness; but letA the orifice 


of its cel] should engage attention, it had negligently 
hung a ragged piece of moss on the straw work, con¬ 
cealing the entrance, and apparently proceeding from 
the rafter; and so perfect was the deception, that 1 
should not have noticed it, though tolerably observant 
of such things, liad itot the bird betrayed her secret, 
and darted out. Now from what operative cause did 
this stratagem proceed ? Habit it was not; it seemed 
like an after thought; danger was perceived, and the 
contrivance which a contemplative being would have 
provided was resorted to.— Journal of a Naturalist. 

Temperance. —A temperate man is modest: greedi¬ 
ness is unmannerly and rude. And this is intimated 
in tlie advice of the Son of Sirach: ' When tliou sittest 
amongst many, reach not thy hand out first of all. 
Leave off first for manners’ sake; and be not insatiable 
lest thou offend. Temperance is accompanied with 
gravity of deportment: greediness is garish, and re¬ 
joices loosely at the sight of dainties. Sound but 
moderate sleep is its sign and its efffx:t. ‘ Sound sleep 
cometh of moderate eating; he riseth early, and his 
wits are with him.’ A temperate person is not curious 
of fancies and deliciousness. He spetiks not often 
of meat and drink,—hath a heaitliful body and long 
life; unless it lie hindered by some other accident: 
—whereas, to Gluttony, the pain of watching and 
choler, the pangs of tlie belly, are continual com¬ 
pany. And tlierefore Stratonicus said handsomely 
concerning the luxury of the Rhodians, ‘ They built 
houses as if they were immortal, but they feasted as if 
they meant to live but a little while.’ And Antipater, 
by his reproach of the old glutton Deinades, well 
expressed the baseness of this sin; saying, ‘that 
Demades, now old and always a glutton, was like a 
spent sacrifice, nothing left of him but his belly and his 
tongue—ail the man besides is gone.”— Jeremy Taylor, 

Bible-Burniny. —The Parliament of Paris (in the 
seventeenth century) issued forth a decree, appointing 
the archbishop of Paris to draw up an Index Expurga- 
torius of all books which he should think proper to sup¬ 
press. The prelateubeyedwithoutreluctaiicy,and made 
such diligence, that, in very few days, he liad dune an 
Index of about five hundred authors, which he thought 
proper to proscribe. He published that index with a 
mandate at the liead, forbidding the selling or keeping of 
these books in his diocese; and, on the 6tli of September, 
the Parliament of Paris issued forth a decree enforcing 
the said prohibition, and commanding a strict search to 
be made of Uiese books, not only at the booksellers and 
printers, but also at the auinisters, elders, and other 
private persons. Several other parliaments followed 
that example. The decree was strictly obeyed: a 
search was made, many books were burned. But their 
fury fell especially upon the Bibles and New Testa¬ 
ments, wiiich became the jprey of their sacrilegious 
flames— Laval's Hist, of im JReformation in France. 
The Archbishop of Paris who figures in Uiis extract, 
was Harlai, a man so infamous, that, at his deatli, no 
curate could be induced to pronounce his ftmeral <ura- 
tion. 
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HINTS TO YOimCJ MEN, ESPECIALLY 
JMECHANK.S. 

No. II. 

Lkt me advise you, if yon have not already 
done so, instantly to adopt sueh a course of 
reading as may, on due and deliberate consider¬ 
ation, appear likely to prove most profitable ; 
and then resolutely adhere to that course, what¬ 
ever temptations may be thrown in your way 
to induce you to suspend or abandon it. Let 
precedence be given to what bears upon your 
respective occupations, if these are of such a 
nature as to require reading and retlcctiou. In 
selecting the branch of knowledge in which you 
desire to attain proficiency, some respect must 
be had, not only to the profession you liave 
chosen,—in which, however, it will, 1 trust, be 
ever your study to excel,—but also to the 
peculiar cast and conformation of your own 
mind. An individual of distinguished and de¬ 
served endnenee as an author, once acknow¬ 
ledged to the writer that though history amused, 
it never instructed him, since he could not re¬ 
tain ill his memory the facts which came suc- 
c-essively before liiin. Analogous cases may 
have come withiu your own observation; and 
the practical use to be made of them, is to 
endeavour to find out the peculiar bent of your 
own minds, since to oppose or contravene this, 
would not only be useless, but positively inju¬ 
rious. 

The variety observable in the material works 
of God,—which contributes so much to their 
beauty and utility,—may also be detected in 
the structure of different minds. The intellec¬ 
tual powers of men are almost indefinitely di¬ 
versified, not only in their individual and com¬ 
bined energy, but also in their relative propor¬ 
tions. One faculty is predominant in one, 
another in another,—an arrangement wisely 
and wonderfully adapted to the various ex¬ 
igencies of human life, and contributing to the 
symmetry and completeness of the mental world. 
We must not attempt to contravene, but rather 
conform to this arrangement; and that we may 
VOL. 11. 


do so, it is necessary diligently to study the 
peculiar structure of our own mind, that we may 
discover by what means it may be best improved. 
I speak at present of intellcrtuul improvetneiit 
exclusively. This hint may suffice on a subject 
which would require a volume to do it justice, 
and which in the writer’s judgment has not re¬ 
ceived due attention in any plan of education 
as yet submitted to the public. The grand 
secret of intellectual culture appears to him to 
consist in the judicious and skilful adaptation of 
the kind and quantity of information to the ex¬ 
isting individual capacities of the human mind. 
The classification usual in our schools and 
seminaries proceeds on another principle. A(fe 
and stature are, for the most part, the criteria 
whereby to determine the line of study; and a 
number of minds,—each differing, it may be, 
from all the rest in its peculiar conformation,— 
are forced to pass through the same process. I 
am persuaded that much of tiic inequality so 
obvious in the attainments of the youth who are 
thus corporeal/y not mentally classified, would 
disappear, were this absurd arrangement re¬ 
versed, and were the kind and quantity of 
seed sown studiously adapted to the quality and 
capacity of the intellectual soil. 

You will never, I trust, make such a grievous 
mistake, as to imagine that the amount of your 
reading is the measure of your actual acquire¬ 
ments. The process of digestion is not more 
necessary to the nutrition of the body, than is 
the habit of reflection to the culture of the mind. 
One good book read with care, and subjected 
to a rigid process of investigation and analysis, 
will impart more real and useful knowledge, 
than many volumes perused in a desultory or 
perfunctory manner. A book that is worthy of 
one perusal is always worthy of another; and 
no book that has obtained a standing repu¬ 
tation should be laid aside until it is thoroughly 
exhausted, and until its “subject-matter” has 
become, so to speak, incorporated with the 
reader’s mind. Your intellectual progress may, 
in this way, seem to be very slow, but it 
will be orooortionably sure. You will not 
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need, as gupcr/icinl readers generally do, con¬ 
stantly to retrace your steps. Every step you 
take will be in advance; and should you be 
disposed to suspend your progress for a mo¬ 
ment in order to survey the ground over which 
you have thus cautiously travelled, you will be 
agreeably surprised at its extent. You will 
have read fewer books than others, but you will 
have gained incomparably more accurate and 
enlarged information; and whilst they may be 
able to talk about many things, you will be able 
to think accuratel}' and to speak intelligently 
about a few. 

One hint must not be omitted here. It is 
of great importance that you should keep a 
record, however brief, of your progress in read¬ 
ing and reflection. The traveller who should 
trust to his memory alone, whilst passing through 
a country that is rich in the beauties of nature 
and the wonders of art, would be able to give 
but a very poor account at the end of his 
journey, and would feel but little satisfaction in 
contemplating the motley mass of images which 
rise up to the eye of retrospection. If, however, 
he has kept a journal, brief as may be the 
notices it contains, he has but to examine this 
record, and a thousand pleasing associations are 
instantly recalled. Imagination now carries him 
rapidly but regularly through the various scenes 
he has witnessed, and vividly represents the 
various objects that have come before him ;— 
and, should he wish to edify others by his com¬ 
munications, these will be conveyed with an 
accuracy and an effect which, without the 
journal, no memory, however tenacious, and 
no imagination, however lively, could secure. 

The application of these remarks is easy and 
obvious; and though it may cost some little 
trouble thus to journalize your intellectual pro¬ 
gress, the advantages of such an exercise will yield 
an ample compensation. Never part with an 
author until you have recorded your opinion of 
him, whether favourable or unfavourable ; and, 
in either case, let your opinion be justified, or, 
at the least, defended and supported, by a refer¬ 
ence to the contents of his performance. You 
may afterwards see reason to reverse or modify 
your judgment,—and this change of opinion 
should also be recorded, and with equal care; 
the record, in all such cases, being accompanied 
by a statement, more or less in detail, of the 
grounds on which you rest your justification of 
the change. This record, viewed merely as an 
intellectual exercise, will prove greatly bene¬ 
ficial: it will gradually generate the habit of 
careful and discriminative reflection, and, by 
furnishing you with a ready and easy method 
of referring to the works that have come suc¬ 
cessively before you, will serve,—as occasion 
requires,—to reiiresh your memory, and stimu¬ 
late your further progress. There is one useful 
purpose, amongst many others, to which this 


kind of intellectual journalizing will be eminent¬ 
ly subservient. You will thus learn to estimate 
the performances which are successively sub¬ 
jected to the ordeal of a searching and scrutin¬ 
izing inquiry, by a reference to the real amount 
of information they contain. The studied and 
artificial dress in which some authors choose to 
clothe the most common-place sentiments, will 
be estimated at its proper worth; whilst other 
writers who value truth for its own sake, and 
clothe it with the decent and comely attire of 
nature, will rise in your esteem. Yon w'ill thus 
acquire for yourselves that simplicity in the 
arrangement and expression of your ideas, which 
you have been led to admire in others,—and 
secure in early life an acquisition, which is, in 
most cases, the latest acquisition made in the 
progress of mental cultivation. 

THE DISCIPLES ON THE MORNING OF PENTE¬ 
COST. 

By Alexander M'Leod, 

Pastor of one of the Baptist Churches, Glasgow. 

(Author of ‘ A View of Inspiration.') 

Though the disciples, on the morning of the 
day of Pentecost, had not boldness as they had 
not knowledge and utterance to plead the cause 
of Christ, they had grace and understanding to 
meet together for mutual encouragement and 
prayer. Joseph of Arimathea had declared 
himself; and so had Nicodemus, who at first 
came to Jesus by night, a stranger to the spirit¬ 
ual birth, though a teacher of others. Mary, 
whose soul a sword had pierced, when she saw 
Jesus nailed to the cross—for he was her son— 
was then healed of that sore wound. And 
Peter also had recovered from his panic and his 
humiliating fall, and was now bolder than be¬ 
fore, though not so confident or boastful. The 
world knew them not; yet they were the ex¬ 
cellent ones of the earth, in whose hands God 
had, in a manner, placed the destinies of the 
nations, till the end of time. Of the apostles, 
the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, 
with his brethren, Luke says ; ‘ These all con¬ 
tinued with one accord in prayer and supplica¬ 
tion.’ In being thus together they were evi¬ 
dently showing their subjection to Christ anti 
faith in his promises. There were no quarrels 
about order and ordinances, no enmities and con¬ 
tentions. They knew and practised all that.Christ 
had commanded. They had no human dogmas 
nor traditions, those degenerate seeds of intermin¬ 
able strife and oppression, alienation and debate. 
As 3 'et there was no antichrist. The rich re¬ 
joiced that he was made low, and the poor that 
he was exalted. They were truly brethren 
dwelling together in unity. Such, and only 
such, are fit to receive remarkable answers to 
their prayers. They were the spiritual temple 
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of the living God ; and the time of its consecra¬ 
tion was now come, when it should be filled 
with the glory of the Lord. 

After tlie resurrection the disciples discovered 
much of God and of Christ which they had not 
known before. Many of their errors were cor¬ 
rected ; their knowledge was enlarged ; the bur¬ 
den of their sorrows and anxieties was, in a man¬ 
ner, removed, and their joy greatly augmented. 
After Christ had taught them, and had ascended 
to heaven, how would they have marvelled at 
tlieir recent ignorance and unbelief! He had 
ojiened their understanding to understand tlie 
scriptures. They understood that it behoved 
him to suffer and to rise again from the dead, 
and that repentance and remission of sin should 
be preached among all nations in his name. 
They also understood that though at the right 
hand of God, he was still to be with them, ac¬ 
tually with them, to the end of the world,—with 
the disciples here on earth, while sitting at the 
riglit hand of (iod in heaven. During the 
forty days of his continuance on earth after his 
resurrection, while the world saw iiim no 
more, how remarkably did he manifest his 
regard to his faithful followers! ‘ I'o whom 

also,’ says the evangelist Luke, ‘he showed 
himself alive, after his passion, by many infal¬ 
lible proofs, being seen of them forty days, and 
speaking of the things pertaining to the king¬ 
dom of God.’ How they were affected by the 
discoveries which they thus obtained of the 
heavenly nature and design of the gospel dis¬ 
pensation, may be conceived from the words of 
the two disciples to whom Jesus had explained 
it on the way to Emmaus; ‘ And they said one 
to another. Did not our hearts burn within us, 
while he talked to us by the way, and opened 
to us the scriptures ?’ 

In assembling together they had all the same 
expectation. None came for honour, nor for 
gain, nor in unbelief, nor in cold indifference, 
nor to atone by a sanctimonious profession for 
the sins of an unholy life. They were waiting 
for the promise of the Father. Their former 
worldly expectations were not fulfilled. They 
had indeed clung to these, not so much certain¬ 
ly from a worldly spirit, as from great misap¬ 
prehension of the spirituality of the kingdom of 
God. On the promise of the Father they must 
have thought much with great satisfaction and 
enlarged hopes. The Spirit of truth was to 
teach them all things, bring all things to their 
recftmbrance, and to show them things to come. 
They were well aware of the great loss they had 
sustained in parting with Jesus, and being left 
alone. What could they do without him ? or 
what bad they ever done without him ? But 
not only was the Spirit to make up for the de¬ 
parture of Christ, but to raise them higher and 
to do more for them than they could expect or 
receive from the continued presence of.their 


Lord and Mastt^r. ‘ Verily, verily, 1 say unto 
you. He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also ; and greater works than these 
shall he do; because 1 go unto my Father. 
And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that 
will I do, that the Father may be glorified in 
the Son.’ 

The disciples must have long and deeply 
lamented the unbelief and obduracy of their 
countrymen, of which they had a new and asto¬ 
nishing display in the trial, condenination, and 
crucifixion of their Lord and Saviour. And 
seeing (Jirist had not convinced tin; Jews i>y 
lus clear, powerful, unanswerable declarations 
of truth, and innumerable, great and benign 
miracles by which so many thousands among 
them were cured of all manner of<liseascs, how 
could the disciples hope to enlighten and con¬ 
vince them, or how and when were they to see 
in the world the establishment of the kingdom 
of God, according to their earnest ex|>c>etution 
aud desire I The Holy Spirit was to do all this, 
and they were tlieiiiselves to receive new and 
extraordinary power from on high ; not only 
they, but those who should beli<>ve their testi¬ 
mony should also be endued with the gifts of 
the promised Spirit. Believing as they did that 
these promises were true and faithful, their 
souls expanding with the love of their risen and 
now exalted Jledeemcr, and their bowels yearn¬ 
ing over their guilty unbelieviiig countrymen, 
with what zeal and Joy and patient waiting nixni 
God would they imad to confer and pray to¬ 
gether, until it should pleas(! God to answer 
them in the desire of their souls I 

It is evident they now prayed much more 
than when Christ was with them; thus v(;rily- 
ing what he had before said concerning them ; 

‘ Can the children of the bride-chamber mourn 
as long as the bridegroom is with them ? but 
the days will come when the bridegroom shall 
be taken from them, and then shall they fast.’ 
And are we sensible of spiritual weakness and 
of our proneness to glory in worldly strength, 
authority, and influence ? Ah 1 if we indeed 
know our own imbecility and utter insufficiency, 
we shall be of one mind in prayer, and continue 
in it. It appears that union in prayer gives it 
force and efficacy. ‘ Again I say unto you, that 
if two of you shall agree on earth as touching 
any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them of my Father' which is in heaven.' 
Thus two are better than one. The more that 
pray together the better, provided they have 
the same spirit of foith, being of one accord, ot 
one mind. But in those who look only to out¬ 
ward things, a state of weakness breeds despair 
of God’s faithfulness, and contempt of the day 
of small things. Not so when faith in the Lord 
is in lively operation, the promises remembered, 
and love to Christ and to one another reigning 
in the hearts of all. When the mind is not 
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c.untracted by unholy prejudices, fcttcretl by 
secular attachments, or debased by sectarian 
views, personal ambition, or selfish looking-for 
of sordid gain or empty praise or worldly im¬ 
portance,—where holy and enlightened souls, 
expanding with the happy prospect of the king¬ 
dom of God, and elevated on the strength of 
the divine promises, labour together in prayer, 
and strive togethcir in one spirit and one mind 
for the faith of the gospel, thus against hope 
believing in hope, tlie true disciples of Jesus 
stagger not at the promise of God through un¬ 
belief, but arc strong in faith, giving glory to 
God, being fully ])crsuaded that what he hath 
promised he is able also to perform. Such were 
the disciples on the morning of the day of 
Pentecost. 

Now, is there any thing of greater importance 
than such meetings for prayer as the word of 
God directs his people to hold? But while be- 
lievc?rs meet for prayer they are to meet also as 
God’s redeemed people, in the full and holy de¬ 
termination to do all that he commands, how¬ 
ever great the sacrihee or arduous the service 
which he calls them to perform. Let them not 
offend God by neglecting to wait on him in a 
right spirit. Especially let them beware of 
enmity against their neighbour. ‘ If I regard 
iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.’ 
But what glorious things did God for his people 
on the day of I’entecost ? The promise of the 
Father was fulfilled; the disciples were en¬ 
dued with power from on high; the house 
in which they were sitting was filled with the 
emblems of the agency and power of the Divine 
Spirit, and their minds were inspired with the 
powerful and heavenly communications of his 
grace. And that same day, before the sun went 
down, what did they witness of the power of 
the Lord in the thousands who believed ? 
Christ thus accomplished his most gracious 
promise, in which be engages to elevate the 
disciples above what he had chosen to be him¬ 
self on earth ; showing them that what they 
might expect him to perform personally in the 
world he would accomplish by their ministry, 
through the Spirit, after he should ascend to 
exercise, at the right hand of the Father, the 
unlimited power given him in heaven and on 
earth. 

Are we not here impressively taught that a 
revival of the church is a signal display of 
sovereign mercy,—the unmerited gift of God 
to men, bestowed for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
our exalted Mediator ? But though there can 
be no worthiness to merit, there may be ini¬ 
quity to hinder, and, therefore, unfitness and 
incapacity to receive, any such remarkable token 
of the Divine favour. Could God, consistently 
with his fsithfulness, have thus distinguished 
lukewarm, self-complacent Laodicea, or her sis¬ 
ter Sardis, that had a name to live while she 


was dead, and but a few who had not de¬ 
filed their garments ? In both there required 
to be repentance,—a restoration to their first 
faith, their former love and holiness to the 
Lord. The disciples of the Lord now, in their 
endeavours to revive the work of God, cannot 
too closely consider either the conduct of the 
first followers of Christ, or the procedure of 
God in bestowing his grace upon them. In the 
devoted conduct of the first disciples, with all 
their imperfections, we see embodied the deep 
wisdom of their divine Lord and Teacher. He 
prayed that they might be one, and they were 
accordingly of one heart and one way. He 
commanded them to love one another, and the 
world saw with surprise the purity and strength 
of their love as brethren. He taught them 
always to pray and not to faint, and they con¬ 
tinued with one accord in prayer and supplica¬ 
tion. He promised them the Holy Spirit, and 
they w'aited till this Divine Comforter should 
endue them with power from on high. And in 
regard to the procedure of God in bestowing 
his grace upon them, it is to be observed that 
God did not begin by first illuminating and re¬ 
viving the apostles, and then, by their means, 
the rest of the disciples. They were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, both men and women, 
as Joel had foretold. They were all the chil¬ 
dren of God, and his witnesses in the world. 
They all, therefore, needed to be revived ; and 
they accordingly all drank of the same Spirit, 
who divided to each severally as it pleased him. 
Ere the glory of the latter days shall shine upon 
the world, Christians shall be ashamed of their 
errors and divisions, and not less ashamed of 
their worldly notions and worldly hopes in re¬ 
gard to the church of God. They will not 
trust in carnal weapons, nor in the powers of 
this world, which have brought upon the church 
*the desolations of many generations.’ Will 
they not believe and sing as David did when 
he spoke of the Messiah ? ‘ We will rejoice in 
thy salvation, and in the name of our God will 
we set up our banner. The Lord fulfil ajl thy 
petitions. Now know 1 that the Lord saveth 
his anointed. He will bear him from.bis holy 
heaven with the- strength of bis right hand. 
Some trust in chariots, some in horses, but we 
will remember the name of the Lord our God.’ 
As it was in the beginning so shall it be then. 
There will be faith and love and unity and 
prayer; and God will dwell among them,^nd 
be their God, and they shall be his pe^le. 
There will be knowledge, utterance, zeal, and 
boldness, by the Spirit of truth; and he will 
also, as at the first, convict, enlighten, and con¬ 
vert the enemies of righteousness. There may 
be many partial revivals, and some of them of 
great power and extent; but when antichrist 
shall perish, and the great apostacy shall cease, 
and the enemies of Christ shall be removed. 
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will there not be a great, simultaneous, universal, 
permanent revival of the people of God in every 
country in which they are scattered ? ‘ And 

then the kingdom and dominion and the great¬ 
ness of the kingdom under the whole heaven 
shall be given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High.’ 

THE REV. JOHN JAMESON.* 

Hy the Rev. Daviu Young, D.D., 

One of the Ministers of the First United Secession Church, 
Perth. 

The Rev. John Jameson of Metbven, was the oldest 
son of the Rev. William Jameson, of the Secession 
C'liiirch, Kilwinning, on the Ganiock.in Ayrshire; and 
his mother was a daughter of the Rev. William Wilson, 
the honoured Father of the Secession in Perth. Thus 
he was the grandson of one of the Four Brethren, who, 
under God, were the Founders of the Secession Church 
ill Scotland; and the concern which he uniformly 
evinced for the prosperity of that church, was every 
way worthy of such a parentage. Of Mr Jameson of 
Kilwinning, 1 have received a very pleasing account 
from u gentleman,f- who, in head and heart, is well 
qiudifieir to appreciate chara(;ter. Speaking of the 
subject of this notice, he says,—“ Hts father and mine 
were conle.mporaries in their studies; and, during their 
theological curriculum, were intimate friends, and oc- 
cupieiT the same apartments. Pmvidence so ordered 
it, that the sphere of tlieir pastoral labours was in ad¬ 
joining congregations; and, during the whole of their 
after life, they were constant friends and associates in 
ministerial labour, taking sweet counsel together, and 
lielping one another’s taith and joy. Mr Jameson, 
senior, was no ordinary man. His appearance and 
manners were perfectly patriarchal. His ordinary con¬ 
versation and public discourses were at once simple 
and classical; and, at a time when pulpit eloquence was 
not much studied, his command of voice and of attitude, 
and the beautiful and natural illustrations of doctrine, 
drawn sometimes frpm tile Scriptures, and at other times 
from the scenes of nature, or the occurrences of Provi¬ 
dence, commanded, at all times, the attention of his 
audience, and made his appeal to tlieir best feelings 
altogether irresistible." 

After describing tiie family circle at Kilwinning, as a 
“ model of what a family of Christians ought to be,” 
the same respected correspondent goes on to say,— 

Jt was in Uie midst of this delightful scene, that I 
first saw and became acquainted with Mr Jameson of 
Methven. He was about my own age, a boy of about 
ten or twelve. Even then his character had all the out¬ 
lines which were developed in after life. He was play¬ 
ful, yet sedate; and with all the buoyancy of youtli, 
there was mingled such a spirit of thoughtfulness and 
piety, as produced in those witli whom he associated, if 
I may judge from myself^ a certain feeling not easily 
described, whicli made tliem look up to him as a model, 
while tliey regarded him with perfect companionship, 
and the most unhesitating friendship and affection. He 

* Extracted, with the concurrence of the author, from an 
affecting and instructive little volume recently published. 
* I,etterB: True Fame, a Sermon; and Prospects of Ethi¬ 
opia, a Fragment. By the late Rev. John Jameson, 
Meta van. with a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. 
David Young, Perth. Gla^ow: David Robertson. M. 
Paterson, Edinburgh. C. G. Sidey, Perth. 1938.’ 

t Andrew Mitchell, Esq. of Malside, and brother of Uie 
Rev. Dr Mitchell, one of the Professors of Divinity in the 
United Secession Church. 


and I were at that time prosecuting our classical studies 
preparatory to tlie University, which we entered on the 
same day,, and in the same classes. For two sessions 
we occupied the same apartments as our fatliers had 
done before us. The third session, circumstances pre¬ 
vented tills ; but our intercourse was constant, and our 
friendship unbroken. Mr Jameson’s cliaracter was not 
changed, but matured; and tlie impressions made in 
boyhood were but deepened by tlie intercourse of tliose 
years of severe study, considerable improvement, and 
cheerful trust in Providence for the future. There is 
one trait of Mr Jameson’s character, which I eaiinot 
forbear mentioning, as a perfect index of the whole. 
While we lodged together, often, before day, have I 
been roused out of sleep by the voice of his earnest 
prayer to the throne of grace. No eye saw him, and no 
ear heard liiin, so far as he knew, but the eye and tlie 
ear of his heavenly Father. Jt was the oultluwing of 
that spirit of piety which, even at that early age, per¬ 
vaded his young mind, and formed the regulating and 
animating principle of tiis whole conduct. 

“ As a scholar, Mr Jameson was highly respectable; 
and there was a certain sim[>licity of manner and in¬ 
tegrity of character in his whole bearing, that endeared 
him to his fellow-students. The period of which 1 
speak is now long gone by; but, up to this time, I 
never meet with an old fellow-student who dues iinl 
inquire with no ordinary interest respecting him. Alas! 
the answer to these inquiries must now be, that lie is 
gone ‘ the way of all living;’ but the Ghrisiiun friend 
may add,—‘ He rests from iiis labours, ami his works do 
follow him.’ After he was settled in Methven, our in¬ 
tercourse was necessarily less frequent, but our friend¬ 
ship through life remained unbroken. When we. met, 
it was didiglitfiil to remark Uie same cheerfulness 
mingled with sedateness, pluyfuliiess with settled piety, 
which formed the characteristic of liis youth. Jle 
recalled with pleasure the scenes of our early days, and 
looked forward with hope to the future. The char¬ 
acter of Ills mind was nut altered ; it was ripening fur 
tiiat happier state of existence on which he has now 
entered.” » 

Tills account is peculiarly pleasing—alike crediUible 
to the living and tlie dead ; and a lieautiful speciiiien 
of that friendship which, cuiiimencing in early >'uuUi, 
and cemented ami purified by Christian feeling, sur¬ 
vives Uie changing scenes of li£s, and looks to iiumur- 
tality. 

Mr Jameson was bom at Kilwinning in the year 
1774, was licensed to preach Uie gospel in the twi iity- 
secoud year of liis age, was ordained to be colleague 
and successor to his uncle, the Rev. Mr Wilson of 
Methven, about two years thereafter, and died in 
January, 1837, after accomplishing a ministry of about 
thirty-nine years. He was married to Miss Margaret 
Pringle, second daughter of Uie Rev. Dr Pringle of 
PerUi, and grand-daughter of Uie Rev. Alexander 
Moiicrief of Kilfurgie—a lady, whose excellent disposi¬ 
tions were a treasure to iiis heart, while her energy of 
character and active habits gave liira Uiat relief^ whicli 
he liked so well, from all solicitude about domestic con¬ 
cerns. She died in child-bed, about ibufTeeu years be¬ 
fore himself; and so awful was the stroke to a heart so 
soft and so attached as his, that it must have sunk him 
into hopeless despondency, but for Uie resources of his 
liabitual piety and succours drawn from Uiat blessed 
Bible on which he so much delighted to dwell. Of his 
large family, three are in the dust, while six reuiain, 
revering his memory, and lamenting their loss. His first¬ 
born, the Rev. William Jameson, who breathes much of 
bis Ikther’s spirit, is a seaious and honoured missionary 
in connexion with Uie United Recession Church, in the 
Island of Jamaica. 

In Mr Jameson’s pastoral careetM there was little 
which calls for special remark. His laboiirs and trials 
and comforts, were much like those of his brethren; but 
of him, {>eriiaps, it mav be said more than of many ottiers. 
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that bIJ bis powers and acquirements were consecrated 
to his CHllinfr. He lived so entirely for the Christian 
ministry, tliat he seemed scarcely capable of living 
without it; and no diversity of circumstances in whicli 
lie might be placed could induce him to forget the sa¬ 
credness of its claims. Quietness was eminently the 
characteristic of his life; and his death was remarkably 
like it. He died in his closet, unseen, and to ail ap¬ 
pearance, without a pang. On the forenoon of the day 
of his death, he was in liis usual good health, went out 
to visit a sick person belonging to his flock, n.>tunicd 
about noon,aiid when, at the usual hour of dinner, which 
he had failed to keep. Ins daughter entered his closet, 
she found him prostrate on tlie floor, the pen with which 
he had been writing dropped, and lying beside the hand 
which had held it, and a very pleasant smile mantling 
his countenance; but tlte vital spark had fled to Him 
who gave it. lliere was evidence that the fall from his 
chair had been gentle and harmless, and the sinde which 
met his dauglitcr’s eye was visible a week tliereafter, 
wtuui devout men met to carry him to his burial. Thus 
did it please tlie God whom he served, nut only to spore 
him tlie pain of taking leave of a most affectionate 
family, Imt so to order matters, that, in all likelihood, 
whatever is bitu^r in dying, even to a good man, was 
never lasted by him. Tlie wliole scene seemed to say 
to survivors, in accents sweetly solemn,—‘ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of tiiat 
man is pkack.' 

As a scholar, Mr .Tameson not only retained through 
life, but in several important departments greatly im¬ 
proved. tliut reputation whicli he had gained at college. 
His acquaintance with general science was desultory 
rather than systematic ; and althougti he had little de¬ 
light ill studying tlie heathen classics, yet Ins knowledge 
of the Scriptures in llieir original languages was ex¬ 
tensive and accuratc^ Tlio extent of his acquirements 
in tliis latU;r department it is not easy to estimate; for 
he not only hated ]iedantry in ali its forms, but shrunk 
from showing liis leariniig either in tlie pulpit or in con¬ 
versation, except on a few private occasions when iiici- 
tieiit drew him out, or when circumstances allowed him 
that silence would be sin. 

The character of his intellect was power and ingen¬ 
uity, combined Witli a play of fancy and vigour of iin- 
agination, wliicii often atluiiied undue ascendency, and 
tended to disturb Uie baliuicc of his jiidginciits. The 
consequence was, tliat in public discoursing, he was apt 
to seise on a minute circumstance, wliich ordinary men 
would have overlooked, and to draw it out into a pro- 
iiiiiience and expansion wliicli interfered with due at¬ 
tention to tiie more obvious or more iinportaiit parts of 
his sulijecl. But wtien his imagination took tlie right 
direction, as it did more freqiieiiily in liis later ttiaii in 
his earlier years, and particularly wlieii he was at 
home, or where no unusual circumstances excited or 
disturbed him, tlie fields of Uiought which he opened 
to tile view were often so rich and appropriate and 
animating, as to thrill the soul with delight, and to leave 
an impression peculiarly hallowed, improving, and me¬ 
morable. 

It can £»»rcely be said, that as a preacher Mr Jame¬ 
son was popular, at least in the oi-dinnry sense of the 
word. His manner was souiewliat against him, especi¬ 
ally witli tliose wiiu heard him but seldom, or were 
ignorant of his worth. Besides this, there was in his 
general cast of Uiinking too much of what is original, 
or strange, or out of the way, for the ordinary class of 
hearers; but still, by tliose who could discriminate 
between the tiling said, and the manner of saying it— 
and these were not few in his own congrention, and 
ill ottiers where he occasionally ministered-^e was not 
only liked, but very mucli admired. While the matter 
of his thoughts was rigpdly scriptural, it bore tlie most 
decided marks of being cast in the mould of his own 
conceptions; and his style exhibited all the varieties of 
elcaniess, force, beauty, pathos, and homeliness, wiiich 


suited the nature of the subject or the effect he endea¬ 
voured to produce. His power of wielding the English 
language in all its classic purity, was very considerable; 
but so far was his tasti; from being fastidious, that he 
hod no objection to a Scotticism in word, or phrase, or 
idiom, when it happened to suit his purpose. In his 
public appearances there was considerable inequality, 
occasioned sometimes by wiiat was unusual or discon¬ 
certing in the external circumstances in which he was 
placed, but more frequently by fluctuations in tlie state 
of his own feelings, to which he was peculiarly liable. 
So much was he, in this respect, the victim of incident 
and feeling, that no extent of previous preparation could 
enable liim to conjecture beforehand how he was likely 
to succeed in the pulpit; and often when his previous 
anxieties were greatest, his success was tlie most 
striking. 

Although thoroughly evmigelical,and well acquaint 
ed with tlieology as a system, be seldom succeeded in 
discussing a doctrinal subject. Discussion seemed too 
dry for him, and he usually hurried over it, that liis 
heart might find more congenial employment in expa¬ 
tiating on some of the mtmes of feeling which spring 
from doctrine warm in tlie heart. But when he took a 
sentiment or fact for liis text, especially if it was a lead¬ 
ing fact ill tile history of a patriarch, or connected with 
the appearance and work of Christ, he rarely failed to 
invest it with profound dramatic interest, placing his 
hearers on the scene wliere the fact occurred, de¬ 
lineating the incidents, especially the soft and tender 
incidents, which iieightened its effect, and giving 
to the wiiole the freshness and power of vivid reality. 
His sermons on The Lily among Thorns—Christ riding 
into Jerusalem—the Death of Stephen—Moses lifting 
up tlic Serpent in the Wilderness—the Conversiuii of 
the Jailer at Philippi—tlie City of Refuge,—were 
striking instances of Uiis. On such subjects as these, 
his powerful imagination liad legitimaie scope; and 
often did it work wonders of holy excitement and hea¬ 
venly delight. As a specimen, the sermon on Clirist’s 
riding into Jerusalem may be named, where after a 
general description of the attendant multitude, individ¬ 
uals wlio liad experienced his healing power were con¬ 
jured into view, such as the man who had been sick of 
tlie palsy, now in vigorous health, and bearing about in 
his own body a testimony to the Sou of David—the man 
who had been lame, now leaping as an hart—and the 
man who had been dumb, not only speaking, but sing¬ 
ing fur joy. All tliis was so skilfully turned to account, 
us to bring out tile true glory of tlie Saviour’s character, 
and to sliuw him in louy contrast with earthly poten¬ 
tates, wiiose power is so often the instrument of oppres¬ 
sion, and wiiose triumplis are tlie result of carnage and 
destruction. Mr Jameson’s power of managing a sub¬ 
ject of this kind, was of a very high order; tlie effect 
which he produced was often electric; and, in tlie 
bosom of many a survivor, remembrance kindles deep 
regret that no adequate specimen of it can now be given 
to the public. 

His piety was deep, enlightened, and liabitual, rich. 
and diversified in the range of its topics, but taking ail 
its fire from the altar of the Christian sacrifice, it per¬ 
vaded his whole ciiaracter, and came to Jiis aid on all 
emergencies, furnistiiiig tlie argument wliicb soon 
reconciled him to tlie sorest eartiily afflictions, and 
sanctifying, while it fed, tliat vein of easy pleasantry, 
fur which he was so much and so attractively dis- 
tiiig;uisiied. No one could doubt, that, in the exercise 
of piety, his heart was quite at hoiue. This was, per¬ 
haps. more obviously the case in the family than in the 
pulpit, more in his own pulpit than in other pulpits, 
and, except on niecial occasions, more in bis own family 
than in Uie families of others. The ease with which 
he dropped into prayer, and the seeming reluctance 
with which he quitted it, showed it to be an exercise in 
which he had special delight. It would seem tiiat his 
heart was the seat of piety at a very early age. Per- 
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haps he was sanctified from the womb. When he was 
only about four years of agfe.his fattier haviiiff directed 
him to read the twenty-first chapter of the Gospel by 
Mattiiew, he perused it with eajferaess, and was so 
affected by its description of the sufferings of Christ, 
that he burst into tears, and could not be pacified till 
he became quite exhausted, and wept himself asleep. 
This might be traced to tliat acute sensibility to the 
sufferings of others, which belonged to his peculiar cast 
of feeling j but it may also be traced, and in his case 
with more probability, to that sanctified sympathy with 
wliich the Christianized heart, in young or in old, but 
particularly in the young, regards tlie sufferings of Him 
who ‘ hath redeemed us from tlie curse of tlie law, be¬ 
ing made a curse for us.’ 

To tlie deep tone of his piety, may be ascribed that 
calm delight, combined witli solemn concern about his 
public w'ork, which was so visible in his very counte¬ 
nance on the Lord’s day. On that day he rose early, 
seemed in haste to realize it as a day of rest from the 
labouis of the week, was often heard to say, " What a 
blessing is it after all, that on this day God does not 
require us to waste our thoughts on earth-born cares !” 
He seldom spoke with his family, beyond inquiring after 
their welfare, till his public duties were over; and to 
those in whom he chose to confide, he accounted for 
tliis by saying, that, when his family were all in liealtli, 
he could \fut even think of them till lie had dune what 
he could;—so heavily did the work of (»od press on his 
spirit. But after the public services of the day were 
over, be deliglited in having his family all about him, 
and would often speak on fur a long time, witli grt;at 
ease and cheerfulness, about those pa.ssages of Scripture 
which circumstances happened to suggest to him. Fur 
some time before his death, his mind on these occasions 
turned very frequently to die doctrine, of the resurrec¬ 
tion ; and at one time, witli the view perhaps of apolo¬ 
gizing for this, he spoke nearly os follows:—'* My 
children, 1 never like to dwell long on the thought of 
death; that is a gloomy subject; iny mind is always for 
bounding off to tlie bright morning of the resurrection, 
a morning so full of life, and peace, and joy. Ah! that 
is the morning which will vanquish deatli, and swallow 
up in perfect victory all tlie ill it has ever done to this 
poor heart of mine, by tearing asunder the finest tics 
wliich bound it to the eartti, and sending some of our 
fairest flowers to the dull cold grave. Why siiould 
death hold so many all their days in tlie bondage of its 
fear? What is it to die. but just to wink and to be 
with Christ P” This last thought, as will appear in 
several of tfie letters, seemed to dwell in ids mind, and 
to yield him much enjoyment. When, not long before his 
death, a Christian friend spoke to him ratlier despond- 
ingly of the long and weary ages that the body must lie 
in the. grave, he replied in liis usual hearty way, “ It is 
just to-morrow morning; you never tiiink the night lung 
when your sleep is sound.” 

It was to be expected, that in a mind so open, so sus¬ 
ceptible, so generous, so confiding as his, the grace of 
Christian hope would operate very powerfully. And 
so it did. Hope was a very prominent feature of his 
piety; he not only rejoiced, but wept, in hope of tliat 
' eternal life which God, that cannot lie, promised be¬ 
fore the world began.’ Amidst the studies and priva¬ 
tions of his youth, he toiled on with uniform cheerful¬ 
ness, committing the future to the God of providence, 
and drawing on his goodness by anticipation. Even as 
to the desirable things of this world, he was remarkably 
the nursling of hope; and when years which gave him 
earthly comforts, were followed by years wliich took 
them away, so much the more steadily were bis affec¬ 
tions set ‘ on the things tliat are above, where Christ 
sitteth at the right hand of God.’ But never did he 
lose his interest in this world as the place of sojourn 
for his friends and for the church, find as the arena 
where truth in collision with eiror is destined to 
obtain an illustrious triumph. This triumph he confi. 


denlly anticipated; it was often the theme of his 
elevated devotion, and the spring of his purest delight. 
He studied with eagerness tlie movements of nations, 
that, if possible, he might trace tlieir relation to it; 
and wliatiwer tended to the diffusion of knowledge, 
common or religious, he hailed as the means of ushering 
it in. 

His zeal for Christian missions was warm and operative, 
although he gave a decided preference to those missions 
whicli were kept under tlie control of (’hristian churches; 
not that his views were si'Ctarinn, for lie was above tlie 
trammels of sect, but lie judged a strictly church 
mission to be most accordant with tlie spirit and prac¬ 
tice of primitive times. Agrei-ably witii tliis, the late 
movennent of the United Secession Church, in funiiiiig 
herself into a missionary coiiuniinity, and taking up tier 
own ground among Uie friends of tlie liealtien, gave 
great joy to liis heart. He rt'gartied it as an evidence 
of God's special presence witli her; and wlien liis own 
son, already referred to, a youth deservedly dear to liiin, 
was called to be a missionary, lie gave him up witli liis 
whole heart, although after a siwere struggle, and 
cheerfully coiicurrea in sending him away to the far 
distant Gentiles. 

Gentleness, as may already lie supposed, was a pre¬ 
dominant feature of Mr Jameson’s character. He 
iniglit be excited or discomposed, but it is scarcely con¬ 
ceivable tliat any man, in tlie present state of imperfec¬ 
tion, can have less of the iniscible than he hfui. Nutiiing 
but the comniission of wanton and aggravated sin could 
rouse him to wliat we call indignation, and even then, 
the indignation seemed to lose, its specific property in 
the grid and compassion with which it was mingled. 
In a debate which approached tlie stormy, he miglit 
be seen to smile, or to look half afraid, but on no 
account would be interfere, except to cast tlie oil of liis 
gentleness over tiie waters of controversy. Still he 
was a man who judged for hinistdf; and when be took 
his ground, he would maintain it witli calm and dignified 
independence, but always with tliat respect tor the 
opinions of his brethren, which sliowed tliat iiolliing 
but decided coiiviclioii could induce him to differ from 
them. 

Another remarkable feature of Mr Jameson’s char¬ 
acter, was Christian humility. No extent of calumny or 
misrepresentation could drive him from what he believed 
to be. tlie post of duty. In all siicli cases, lie was finn ns 
a rock, claiming respect tor tiie servant of (Jirist, in 
honour of his Master, mid braving resistance, tor tlie 
Master’s sake; and yet, in every tiling personal, he was 
extremely uiioiitrusive. Nay, even in matters of pulilic 
interest, he greatly preferred tlie background, and felt 
troubled and disconcerted when necessity drew him 
out, or made tlie liglit of the foreground to glare on his 
view. He seldom spoke of himself, or of his own plans 
or purposes, except to Uie most intimate and confidential 
of his friends, and not even to them, except as it were 
by inadvertency, when peculiarly felicitous circum¬ 
stances made him communicative. To others, he reatiily 
tendered tlieir full meed of praise; and while capable of 
estimating a shtdlow preteuder according to his demerit, 
he was ever found to venerate Uie man wliose powers, 
though inferior, were honestly devoted to the service of 
God in Uie church. 

As a friend, he had hut’ one fault, and that of such a 
kind, that we too easily forgive it. The softness of his 
nature was apt to interfere with the sterner duties of 
friendsliip. To blame his friend, or even to give advice 
which implied blame, was to him a hard taut; and yet 
he contrived to acquit his conscience by expressive 
looks and gentle allusions. His very smile, which 
often supplied the place of speech, was an index of 
approbation or reproof, of entreaty or its opposite, to 
Uiose who understood it. The kindness of his heart 
seemed inexhaustible, while his manner of expressing 
it was simple and engaging. Whatever any one liad a 
right to expect from him, tic was sure to receive, and 
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that fn full measure. A person, by misconduct, mighi 
forfeit his esteem, but there still remained a deep con¬ 
cern for his temporal and spiritual welfare. It was not 
expediency but Christian principle, which in this, as in 
other matUirs, gave law to his heart; and lliereforc, his 
friendships were not liable to those fluctuations which 
are so common with selfish or capricious minds. He 
stuck by his friend in the darkness as well as in the 
.suiisiiine, in adversity as well as in prosperity. But 
this is dt>ing him less than justice; fur altiioiigh he 
could part witli a prosperous friend, when circumstances 
required him to do so, yet he considered adversity even 
wiien connected with cuhpable indiscretion, as giving 
him a special call to suffer long and be kind. Tlie 
reputation of an absent friend was sacred in his eyes. 
Hu considered himself, in such cases, as intrusted with 
the protection of those wlio could not protect tiiem- 
selves. On tlie gocal qualities of oLlicrs he dwelt with 
delight, even when tlieir owners stood oppnscMl to him; 
and many were the njmlogies which his heart had in 
store fur their dtd'ects and their shortcomings. Witli 
reference to open sins among Christians, he used to say, 
“ We see tlie cases in wliich men fall iicfore temptation, 
but the (;uscs in which they successfully resist it, are hid 
from our view; let us think of the one while we think 
of tlie other, and pity tite sinner while we hate the 
sin." With him, friends were the wealtli of tlie heart; 
and wlien any thing occurred to alienate a friend, he 
felt it like loss of property, and was eager to do all that 
integrity would permit, to repair the loss. " Our time 
hurt!," he would say, “ Is too short for keeping up dif¬ 
ferences.” 

Altliough feelingly alive to every tiling around him, 
and much delighted with tiie march of improvement, 
whether civil or sacred, he could not be called a man 
of busiiii'ss, either in the external affairs of the cliiircii, 
or in tlie things of this world. His mind teemed with 
topics more or less connected with the kingdom of 
Christ; but he was too much a man of abstraction, and 
too fond of meditative leisure, for managing any de¬ 
tailed transaction iH'yoiid the sphere of his immediate 
duties. 

In his eyes, however, tlicse duties were paramount; 
and, as becomes tlie man of (timI, lie plied them with 
unwearied assiduity. The general strain of his ministry 
was southing and consolatory. The happy union of 
piety and benevolence, witli a heart so soft and sympa- 
tliising ns his, gave him great power over those des- 
poiiiieiicies by whicli tlie godly in this world are often 
sorely tried. Of course, he was a special Ihvouritu in 
tlie lioiise of mouniiiig, or by tlie bed of affliction. Ilis 
very presence was solacing in many a dark hour. With 
ail ease and artlessness peculiar to himself, he would 
start such views of tlie love of God in Jesus Christ, of 
tile wisdom tiiat guides it, and of the mercies mixed with 
our severest trials, as lieguiled the sufferer of his sor- 
niws, and drew liim out insensibly to lioly resignation. 
His private, labours in this way so endeared him to his 
flock, as greatly to enhance his public ministrations ; 
and when the tidings of his departure went abroad, 
many a lonely child of sorrow felt as if the loss had been 
irreparable. 

The young of his congregation were the objects of 
his spixial care. It was his practice to meet with them 
every Sabbath evening in Uie school-luiuse connected 
with his church; and the affectionate earnestness with 
which he instructed them, rave him a deep hold of their 
warm and susceptible minds. These meetings were, to 
his own mind, a source of peculiar gratification. He 
liked them exceedingly; and it was his impression—an 
impression, 1 believe, not uncommon among faithful and 
affectionate Cliristian ministers—that Goa blessed this 
department of bis labours more than any other. On his 
way h<me from them, he has been heora to say to tluise 
of bis family who were walking along witli them, “ Oii 
I bat school! it is a little Bethm: I oiteii feel as if hea¬ 
ven were opening on me while I am speaking there." 


Oil the last Sabbath evening he addressed tlie school— 
it was the last Sabbath of his life—he dwelt particularly 
on the words, ‘ we spend our years as a tale tliat is told.’ 
In his whole manner there was something uncommonly 
beseeching and affectionate. His bowels seemed to 
yearn over the lambs of his flock. It was a solemn 
leave-taking, although neither he nor they who heard 
him were at ail aware of it. May they treasure his 
instructions, and follow his faith, ‘ considering the end 
of his conversm.ion, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever.!’ 


lEbcntng tlTallt. 

DISCERNMENT. 

An amateur in painting, wiiose ignorance of the art was 
equalled only by liis affectation of discernment, was 
conducted by two friends to inspect an original picture 
of a warrior. Believing, from some hint whicli had 
been dropped, that the picture was the work of one of 
the old Italian masters, lie did not long examine it be¬ 
fore professing to be in rapture witli its excellencies. 
” The eye,” he said, " was lit up with animation ; the 
arm had an expression of power; and tlie entire figure 
indicated strength and nobleness of tone.” By a pre¬ 
vious arrangement of his two friends, the picture, im¬ 
mediately after he had seen it, was secretly conveyed 
to anotlier house, and set in a new frame. Tlie ama¬ 
teur, on leaving the place where he had praised it, was 
induced by his friends to call at the house where it now 
lay ; and he was a second time asked to inspect it, care 
being used to avoid the raising of a suspicion in liis 
ininu tliat it was the picture wliich he had viewed be¬ 
fore, " O,” exclaimed he, witli a knowing shake of 
the head, “this picture is a perfect contrast to the 
other; it lias no fire in the eye, no energy in the arm, 
no tone, no strength in the general expression of tlie 
figure.” Tile fact is, he, in tiie first instance, believed 
the picture to be an original work of a great master, 
and tlierctbrc pronounced it excellent; and, in tiie 
second, lie supposed it to be the work of some name¬ 
less copyist, and, on that account, declared it ahomiii- 
able. 

Instances occur every day, in tlie communities of tlio 
fine arts, of commerce, of science, and of religion, of 
exactly sucli absurd and unprincipled pretension to dis¬ 
cernment as tliat of the stultified amateur. If, in par¬ 
ticular, a man hear a sentiment from a person who is in 
reputation for wisdom, he will be in raptures with its 
wit; and if he hear the same sentiment from a person 
wiiom he thinks worthy to be despised, he will m dis. 
gusted witli its folly. Persons who pretend to more 
knowledge than they actually possess, who utter opin¬ 
ions and criticisms on matters which they imperfectly 
understand, who set up an affectation of discernment 
on the secret footing of coiyecture or of previous infor. 
matioii, are in constant risk of becoming objects of pity 
to the good and of contempt to the indifferent, Uiey are in 
no small hazard of cither running a career of a species 
of dotage, or of eventually incurring such an amount 
of self-contempt as whole years of labour may not en¬ 
tirely remove. 

THE TRUE ENJOYMENTS OF LIFE. 

" May he survive his relations and friends!” was Uie 
imprecation of a Rinnan on tlie person who should de¬ 
stroy the monuments of his ancestors. A more dread¬ 
ful curse could scarcely be denounced. I remember to 
have seen it somewhere recorded, that an emperor of 
China, on his accession to the throne, commanded a 
gener^ release from tlie prisons of all that were con¬ 
fined lor debt. Amongst the number was an old man, 
who had been an early victim to adversity, and who.se 
days of imprisemment, reckoned by tliu notohes which 
le had cut on the door of liis gloomy cell, expressed 
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the annual revolution of more than fifty suns. With 
faltering steps he departed from his mansion of sorrow; 
his eyes were dazzled with the splendour of light, and 
the face of nature presented to his view a perfect para¬ 
dise. The gaol in which he had been imprisonea was 
at some distance from Pekin, and he directed his course 
to that city, impatient to enjoy the gratulations of his 
wife, his cliildren, and his friends. With difficulty he 
found his way to the street in which formerly stood his 
lix;ent habitation; and his heart became more and 
more elated at every step which he advanced. He 
proceeded, and looked with earnestness around, but 
saw few of those objects witli which he was formerly 
conversant. A magnificent edifice was erected on the 
site of the house which he had inhabited. The dwellings 
of his neiglibours had assumed new forms; and he be¬ 
held not a single face of which he had the least rccol- 
lection. An aged pauper, who stood with trembling 
knees at the gate of a portico, from which he had been 
Uirust by tlie insolent menial who guarded it, struck 
his attention. He stopped to ^ve him a pittance out 
ol' the bounty with which he had been supplied by tlie 
emperor’s liberality, atid received in return the sad 
tidings, that his wife had fallen a lingering sacrifice to 
peiiui-y and sorrow; that his children were gone to seek 
their fortunes in unknown climes; and that the grave 
contained his nearest and most valtmble friends. Over¬ 
whelmed with anguish, he hastened to the palace of 
his sovereign, into wluwe presence his hoary locks and 
mournful visage soon obtained admission; and casting 
himself at the feet of the emperor, “ Great prince,” he 
<Tied, “ remand me to the prison, from which mistaken 
mercy hath delivered me! 1 have survived my family 
and friends; and, in the midst of this populous city, 1 
find myself in dreary solitude. The cell of my dungeon 
protected me from the gazers at my wretchedness; and 
wliilst secluded from society, I was less sensible of the 
loss of social enjoyments. 1 am now tortured with Ute 
view of pleasures in which 1 cannot participate, and 
die with thirst, though streams of delight surround 
me.” If the horrors of a dungeon, my Alexis, be pre¬ 
ferred to the world at large, by the man who is bereft 
of bis kindred and friends, how highly should you prize, 
how tenderly should you love, and how studious should 
you be to please those near and dear relations, wliom 
a more indulgent Providence has yet preserved to you! 
Listen to the affectionate counsels of your parents; 
treasure up their precepts; respect tlieir riper judg¬ 
ment; and enjoy with gratitude and delight the ad¬ 
vantages resulting from tlieir society. Bind to your 
bosom, by the most endearing ties, your brothers and 
sisters ; cherish them as your tiest companions through 
the variegated journey of life, and sufier no jealousies 
or feuds to inU-rrupt the harmony which now reigns, 
niid, I trust, will ever reign in this happy family. Cul¬ 
tivate the friendship of your father’s friends; merit the 
approbation of the wise and good; qualify yourself, by 
the. acquisition of knowledge, and tlie exercise of the 
benevolent affections, fur uie intercourse of mankind, 
and you will at once be an ornament to society, and 
derive from it the highest felicity. 

Da PuaciVAL. 


Lying .—Lying supplies those who are addicted to it 
with a plausible apology for every crime, and with 
a supposed shelter from every punishment. It tempts 
ttiem to rush into danger from the mere expectation of 
impunity; and when practised with frequent success, it 
teaches them to confound the gradations of guilt, from 
tlie effects of which Uiere is in their imaginaUons at least 
one sure and common protection. It corrupts the early 
simplicity of youth; it blasts the foirest blossoms of 
enius; and will most assuredly counteract every efiTort 
y which we may hope to improve the talents, and 
mature the virtues of those whom it infects.—Parr’s 
Discourse on Education. 


THE CONNEXION OF MEDICAL SCIENCE WITH 
CHRISTIANITY : 

Recently delivered in Ar)tyIe.Sqimro Chapel, Edinburgh, to tlie 
Mediciu StudeiiU attending tlie Uolreraity of that City. 

Bv Jonathan Watson, 

Cujxir-Fife. 

Part II. 

In prosecution of our interesting and iinportnnt 
subject, we remark, 

4. T/tal tlie salutary effects of rcliyion in the 
affUcfed, as witnessed by medical men, are cal¬ 
culated to atvaken attention to tlte Christian sys¬ 
tem. It is an unquestionable fact that of all tlie 
sources of consolation offered to the distressed, 
none is so prolific of happiness as the gospel. 
Innumerable are the examples of its tranquil¬ 
lizing efficacy, where every other device had 
signally failed. Light reading, gay company, 
fascinating amusements, tours of pleasure, and 
alternations of scenery have all been resorted to 
in the evil day, and all of them proved misera¬ 
ble comforters, while the forerunners of liissolu- 
tion were arriving in quick succession, and the 
presentiments of dismissal from the body could 
no longer be mistaken or disguised. In such 
situations, it has not unfrequently happened that 
the light of divine truth, bredking In upon the 
sick man’s distracted vision, dispelled his dark¬ 
ness, pacified his conscience, quelled his fears, 
gave ‘ beauty for ashes, and the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness.’ Cases are of frequent occurrence 
where the paroxysms of disease have proved so 
withering to the spirit, so overpowering to the 
constitution, that but for the soothing power of 
Christianity, the frame must have broken down 
prematurely, if heavenly peace within had not 
sustained the shock. Physicians themselves 
have admitted as much,—-they have testified to 
the meliorating influence of mental serenity and 
hope and joy as their best auxiliaries in dealing 
with intractable disorders. Pity it is, that scien- 
tific men should in many instances have done 
homage to the power of religion, yet failed to 
examine with careful attention the principles 
which yielded such good fruit 1 

It will not be denied, however, that an ex¬ 
tensive practice opens up a field rich in moral 
instruction to the judicious practitioner, who, if 
be be wise, will take efire to cultivate it with 
sedulous anxiety; nor will it fail to reward his 
labour to an extent of which be can at present 
form no adequate idea who has not entered upon 
it. Where indeed can the value of a system be 
tested with equal success as on the stage of its 
labours and its triumphs ? Or when should the 
mind be in circumstances most favourable to 
religion, if not when softened down into « tone 
of subdued tenderness at the sight of mortal 
agony and Christian heroism ? The thought 
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may well penetrate his mind ; “ What a won¬ 
drous adaptation is there in the gospel after ail I 
The action ot'speciBc remedies is not so certain 
as is the marvellously pacific quality of this doc¬ 
trine. Wherever it comes, wherever it is wel¬ 
comed, it. blesses the soul of the sufferer, it 
quells fear, it scatters the clouds of uncertainty, 
—hope wakes, joy sings, and even the shatter¬ 
ed frame partakes the new delight; the very 
surges of fury cease their inaddetied rage, and 
lie still. Nothing in nature can do this ; science 
cannot, philosophy cannot, natural force of cha¬ 
racter cannot; then must not the Author of na¬ 
ture himself have d(>visetl the method of salva¬ 
tion, seeing it meets the exigencies of a suffer¬ 
ing worlds and, accommodating itself to every 
form of wretchedness, seems to bear about it the 
stamp pf consummate wisdom ?” 

True it is, that the visits of medical atten- 
<hint8 are, strictly speaking, professional; that 
they remain during too brief a space to mark 
the workings of the mind'; that they but too 
frequently regard it as out of their province to 
do so, or pay no attention whatever to the sub¬ 
ject. But however unsuitable a protracted stay 
in the sick-chamber may frequently be, either 
for the physician’s time or the patient’s situa¬ 
tion, an observant eye will, without a prying 
curiosity, detect the working of causes which lie 
concealed from cursory remark; there will often 
be witnessed the calmness of assured confidence, 
the gentleness of sanctified temper, the beaming 
of lively hope, even the occa.sional sallies of 
transporting joy,—all of these in despite of the 
storm of affliction which rages around, and to 
be accounted for on principles to which self- 
control is an utter stranger, and springing only 
from the deep fountains of Christian consolation 
in the soul. 

Now, is it well that the medical attendant 
should pass heedlessly away from scenes like 
these, without one useful reflection ? Ought he 
not, for his own sake, to mark the healthful 
symptoms of a mind at peace with God, and 
that in the most trying situation ? Or can he be 
guiltless of turning a deaf ear to the monitors 
of providence, who fails to acquire a practical 
knowledge of religion in the school of adversity? 
O how favourable to sober inquiry, to serious 
impressions, to devout meditation, to impres¬ 
sive conviction of truth, to adoring admiration 
of the footsteps of Deity, whose way is in the 
sea of trouble and his path in the deep waters 
of afUictiun, is the 

‘ Chamber where U>e good man meets his fate, 

Quite on the verge of heaven !” 

Would professional men but call up the re¬ 
membrance of what they have witnessed on the 
couch of Christian invalids, would they patient¬ 
ly investigate the principles to which were to be 
traced all that was patient in tribulation, heroic 


in fortitude, and elevated in goodness; and were 
they to place in contrast on the other side the 
withering exhibitions of despondency and des¬ 
pair in the last hours of wicked men ; is it to be 
questioned that many of them who now disre¬ 
gard religion, would be led to very different 
conclusions,—would in fact be disposed to give a 
cordial reception to that gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, which stands out in bold 
relief from the thousand devices of man, as 
alone the power of God unto salvation to every 
one who belicveth ? Many men could die with 
Roman courage,—could exclude the light which 
revelation has shed on the future,—dash out the 
reminiscences of sin and guilt, if that be pos¬ 
sible, by a strong effort of brutish forgetfulness, 
—fortify the heart against fear by the doctrine 
of fate, and, ntakiug tiie most of sufficiently pain¬ 
ful circumstances, put on the calm, the digni¬ 
fied aspect of resignation ; for all this is within 
the compass of possibility,—nay, all and much 
more than all this has been done, often and 
successfully done, by dying men. But such is 
not the picture which we press on your atten¬ 
tion. No, we invite you to look upon men who 
were alive to their situation,—who heard the 
footsteps of the king of terrors approach,—who 
saw the tribunal of the righteous Judge set, 
and they on the point of being summoned to 
the bar,—who felt themselves undone fur ever, 
—who renounced all hope and all confidence 
as from themselves ; but who, resting their ex¬ 
pectations on the atoning death of the Son of 
God, were yet bold to hope in his merits,—yes, 
and who, at the moment that every thing was dark 
and lowering about them, condemned by the law, 
and doubly condemned by their own conscience, 
were yet calm, tranquil, even happy at the 
instant of dissolution. Theirs was nut the brute 
courage of ignorance, but the noble fortitude of 
an enlightened understanding,—not the resigna¬ 
tion of heathen fate, but the expectation of a liv¬ 
ing faith,—not the conquest of philosophy, but 
the triumph of Christian truth, known, believed, 
and trusted. And O, what a spectacle was this 
for mortal eyes to look upon! Have you reflect¬ 
ed on its moral grandeur, have you thought of 
its surpassing excellence and sublimity ? You 
have been the witnesses of all this, or you might 
have been—your footsteps have been directed to 
the spot where religion exhibited her choicest 
fruits; and is it possible that you have beheld 
the whole with guilty indifference ? Forbid it 
science 1 forbid it religion I These favoured 
and consecrated walks of religion which are 
curtained off from the observation of common 
men, you have trod; your professional character 
was your passport tliither; O, let it not be said 
that while a few privileged characters have been 
blessed, converted, saved by such interviews, 
your class retire from the whole in sullen scep¬ 
ticism, unreclaimed from the heartless vanities 
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of time, and as unprepared for eternity as when 
they entered I But this leads us now to view, 
5. TAe responsibilities of the medical profes¬ 
sion. If we are under the moral government 
of (iod in the present world, if we are placed 
by him in a state of moral training for another 
sphere of existence—and that we are, few will 
deny—then must we be accountable for the 
advantages we have enjoyed, calculated to pre¬ 
pare us for our future destiny. It will be frank¬ 
ly admitted by all but deists, that if we ha'^c 
wcaltli, the uses to which we have put it must be 
cxainined into,—if we have influence, for its 
employment we must give account,—if we have 
been intrusted with mental endowments, the 
ends which they have answered while in our 
keeping, will be scrutinized,—and if we have 
been settled in life with all possible means of 
improvement in knowledge and virtue, the use 
or the abuse of the order of means must be 
tendered the day we surrender our spirits into 
the hands of Him who gave them ; not only so, 
but the judgment will be more or less severe as 
the talents have been more or less valuable; in 
u word, that there exists an indissoluble con¬ 
nexion between this life and that which is to 
come,—between our conduct in this world and 
our condition in the next. 

Now, in this view of matters, how great must 
be the responsibilities of practitioners 1 Other 
men know little of the human constitution. 
All, it is true, are aware that life is but a vapour 
which appeareth for a moment and anon vanishes 
for ever; but the greater proportion of the 
human family do not realize the statements of 
their own fl'ailty, which their own expressions 
regarding it convey,—probably for this among 
other reasons, that they have no just acquaintance 
with the physical constitution. A dark haze 
hovers around the subject; therefore more years, 
even unto old age, is the expectancy of most 
men—they know not the fragile nature of their 
own system. In one sense, this is a happy 
ignorance; but, in another, it is deeply to be 
deplored, seeing that the realities of eternity 
become dim or are seen with distinct vision, 
just as our supposed nearness to them is di¬ 
minished or extended ;—and so the man of God 
prays on behalf of his people that they might 
entertain correct apprehensions of this subject: 

‘ O that they were wise, that they understood 
this, that they would consider their latter end I’ 
But here, permit me to remark, that if you 
neglect the great salvation, it is not because you 
are ignorant of your liability to be speedily 
summoned to the seat of judgment. Full well 
you know how feeble the hold is which man in 
his best estate has on the present world. You 
have had the secrets of nature laid bare before 
you ; you have seen the delicacy of the struc¬ 
ture in which the spirit resides; you are per¬ 
fectly acquainted with the liabilities of the hu¬ 


man frame to ten thousand thousand obstruc¬ 
tions, changes, and casualties, every one of 
which may in an instant lay it prostrate before 
the king of terrors. You are aware of the 
almost impalpable thinness of the partition which 
separates life and death ; you are prepared to 
aver the correctness of the poet’s description • 

“ The spider’s most attenuated thread 

Is cord, is caliie, tu iiiiui’s Iciuhtr tin 

On earthly bliss, wliicli breaks at every hrecu.” 

You are the men, as we have alreatly seen, 
who are best acquainted with death-bed scones; 
and you know, you must feel persuaded, that 
the hour of alarm is not the time for settling 
the soul’s concerns,—for washing away her 
stains, and fitting her for her passage. You can 
tell, if you will, that the sickening horrors of a 
dying-bed offer few or no opportunities for a 
calm survey, a sound repentance,—for the spirit 
passing under the process of regeneration, with¬ 
out which, the highest authority assures us, no 
man can enter the kingdom of God ; and certain 
we are that however some of you may be, in 
your own estimation, unprepared fur quitting 
these mortal shores, you would shudder at th<; 
thought of being called off in a similar manner 
as you have seen patients under your own 
hands depart, suddenly, unexpectedly, and in a 
moment. Now, with the knowledge you pos¬ 
sess of life’s extreme uncertainty, of the sudden¬ 
ness with which some disappear from among the 
community of living men, and the anguish with 
which many more drag out a miserable exis¬ 
tence, so miserable as to exclude all collected 
thought,—-with these facts before you, and a 
sense of your own exposure to a personal attack 
which will equally disqualify you for meeting 
the emergency of the awful moment, is it not 
obvious that the physician is the lust man who 
can plead excuse fur living in the habitual ne¬ 
glect of his own soul? 

If every other human being, acting thus, is 
guilty of unpardonable folly, unacquainted 
though he be with the amount of practical 
knowledge you have acquired, what roust be 
the name whereby we ought to designate the 
apathy of that professional character who re¬ 
fuses to attend to the eternal salvation which 
the Bible presses on his acceptance,—which 
the tears and groans and sufferings of the living 
invest with awful importance, and which the 
irresistible ravages of death do most impres¬ 
sively declare to be the one thing needful I 

Other men may, however causelessly, plead 
the remoteness of their occupation in life from 
the sombre scenes of mortality; you cannot. 
They may plead, however unreasonably, the 
incongruity' of their pursuits with the entertain¬ 
ment of religious subjects; you cannot. Indeed, 
the entire circle of preparatory studies, together 
with the business of after life, throw you upon 
religion, and demand for it an almost undivided 
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and unbroken attention. Thoroughly convinced 
that every undevout practitioner is an inconsis* 
tent as well as deeply culpable fellow-being in 
the eye of heaven, we would with all honesty 
and affection beseech such to hasten to disen¬ 
tangle themselves from that labyrinth of vain 
excuses, wherein too many attempt to screen 
themselves from blame, in leaving religion alone, 
—in plain terms,for ‘living without God,without 
Christ, and without hope in the world.’ If there 
be troth in the scriptures which reveal the wrath 
of God on ail unrighteousness of men,—if the 
Almighty is in earnest when he asserts, ‘ the 
soul thatsinneth it shall die,’ ‘ the wages of sin is 
death,*—death temporal,spiritual, and eternal,— 
then must it be a * fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God,’ to dare bis justice while 
despising his mercy, and to do so in the full 
view of that system of warnings, reproofs, invita¬ 
tions, and counsel, which is spread out before 
every man who hears the gospel, pressed home 
with all the majesty of authority and all the 
warmth of paternal affection. 

If by mere neglect on the physician’s part the 
life of a patient were to be put in hazard—I 
say not lost—and, if in the absence of all reflec¬ 
tions from without, the lashings of his own 
conscience within were a punishment greater 
than he could bear, what say you to the gnaw¬ 
ings of that remorse which must abide the soul 
who has, from whatever cause, neglected to 
improve the day of his merciful visitation ? 
Many professional men, it is well known, ac¬ 
knowledge their neglect of religious truth, yet 
exonerate themselves from responsibility on this 
ground, that the call of suffering humanity 
is so loud as to drown all personal considera¬ 
tions ; nay, some go the length of confidently 
expecting mercy of God, because, responding to 
the voice of the distressed has lost them the op¬ 
portunities which other men enjoy. But would it 
not be well to sift this apology to the bottom? 

‘ The heart is deceitful above ail things;’ and it 
may, after all, turn out that the heart has made 
out a case for the head,—the unttuV/mpnedr^of the 
former dictating an answer to the latter. Be 
this as it may,—giving the benefit of the excuse 
to him who employs it,—say, is it so that the 
righteous Judge places duties in the hands of 
his creatures, the fulfilment of which demands a 
sacrifice nothing short of their eternity ? We are 
commanded to love our neighbour * as ourselves,' 
—not more;—but if it be impossible to serve him, 
without destroying myself, there sqrely cannot 
remain the shadow of a doubt as to the course 
1 should pursue. The matter is too plain to re¬ 
quire reasoning out; it wants only to be stated 
in order to be decided. Every man's own soul 
must, in all reason, claim the first place in his 
thoughts; it must be second to nothing under the 
sun. Even were salvation of it to require the entire 
period of our natural lives, could we grudge this; 


or dare we withhold the price, when the stake is 
eternity? But nothing of the kind is demanded. 
All-important as our spiritual concerns are, it is 
by no means necessary that the ordinary busi¬ 
ness of life be suspended, or that we betake 
ourselves to the hermitage or the cloister; the 
supposition were absurd, for then the salvation 
of mankind were impracticable. It is the per¬ 
manent business of every man to clear out a 
space among the engagements of this active 
sdene, to prepare for the next that opens before 
him. Common sense would dictate as much, 
and Christianity demands no more: ‘ seek the 
kingdom of God and his righteousnessand 
all other things shall be added unto you.’ A 
moderate portion of time, daily,—seized with 
determination, and improved unto diligent study 
of the scriptures and prayer,—will unfit for the 
discharge of no duty of life; rather it will pre^ 
pare for the vigorous discharge of all of them;— 
while converse with the divine Being will fit tlie 
spirit for its ultimate destination; it will also shed 
upon it, all along its weary march to immortality, 
the gladdening influence of a benevolent and 
kindly affection. The determined exclusion, 
on the other hand, of the claims which the 
gospel has upon your most serious consideration, 
can be visited with no less infliction, than the 
wrathful withdrawment of its overtures of recon¬ 
ciliation and eternal life, thus exposing the man 
to those fierce and interminable conflicts of an 
awakened conscience, in which lies the worm 
that never dies, and the kindling of that fi(‘ry 
indignation which constitutes the flame that is 
never quenched. You are yourselves accus¬ 
tomed to lift up the voice of warning in the ears 
of individuals, who, despite of knowledge and 
experience, plunge with mad and reckless heed¬ 
lessness into destructive pleasures; you tell 
them, and you rightly tell them, that their course, 
though strewed with flowers, ends in ruin;—you 
assure them, with the utmost sincerity, that res¬ 
cued once and again by the timeous application 
of skill, they must not flatter themselves that the 
next attack will prove equally tractable; nay, you 
protest they must die if they persevere; and, by 
the love of family, health, honour, and life 
itself, you implore them to abstain. Now, if 
our voice falls on the ear of a single individual, 
the votary of science, or of infidelity and sensu¬ 
ality too, we must tell that man that the destruc¬ 
tion of a sound constitution by vicious habits is 
not more certain than is the utter, irreparable, 
and eternal destruction of the soul that neglects 
this great salvation. To suppose that the Deity, 
who has purchased for us such a redemption, 
and introduced it to our warmest acceptance, 
should permit it to be noticed by one, politely 
bowed to by another, looked into by a third, 
scorned by afourth, and blasphemed by a fifth, and 
yet refrain from exacting of the delinquents the 
pric^ ’of their conturaelious rejection of his love 
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and mercj', were to expunge the attribute of justice 
frona his government and name; nor were it easy 
to say whether were most guilty, the worm who 
dared to offer insult to the incarnate Saviour, or 
the Judge who could pass by the unexampled 
transgression 1 O no; he so loved the world 
that he gave his Sun, his only Son, up to what 
one denominates, with singular power of expres¬ 
sion, “the death of deaths, in the death of Christ,” 

* that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish but have everlasting life ;* but in propor¬ 
tion to the grandeur of the scheme,—to the 
splendour of exuberant goodness which brightly 
shines in it, will be the burst of indignant wrath 
on that man who has * made light of it,’ and re* 
fused to receive the blood of atonement by faith, 
on ills guilty conscience. 

‘Physician, heal thyself I’ O, come—helpless, 
hopeless, and forlorn like other men—come to 
the ‘ fountain opened for sin and uncleanness 
submit to the prescription of infinite wisdom, 
of infallible skill, of tendcrest compassion, of 
bleeding love; submit to the touch of that 
healing hand, at which moral disease Hies, and 
spiritual health, life, and joy come in its stead. 

* Look unto me, and be saved, all ye ends of the 
earth, for 1 am God, and there is none else.’ 

Having thus ventured to bespeak your atten¬ 
tion to religious truth, mainly, on the grounds 
of its remarkable adaptation to your character 
and circumstances, 1 might have brought up my 
conclusion by exhibiting a long and glittering 
array of names, famous in the republic of letters 
and in the schools of medicine, all of whom, in 
their day, did homage to the power of religion, 
and bowed down with humility and love at the 
foot of the cross. I might have encouraged your 
approach to that hallowed spot by showing, 
that neither the charge of vulgar taste, nor of 
affected singularity, nor of little-mindedncss, nor 
of ignorance, could, with even a shadow of truth, 
be brought against believers in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It could have been demonstrated that 
men of genius have, in every age, been found 
breathing the spirit of the gospel, and living 
under its influence, and that the discoveries of 
science and the triumphs of Christianity have 
often blended their honours together, and hung 
their trophies in the same temple. But 1 rather 
choose to present religion to you in her own 
native attire, adorned with her own beauty, and 
recommended by her own intrinsic worth. 
Truth needs no introduction by sounding titles; 
she stands before us in divine simplicity; she 
t rusts wholly in her own attractions; she pro¬ 
pounds her own statements and unbosoms her 
own evidence with all authority;—and while she 
offers life to the obedient, she denounces those 
who reject her heavan-attested claims as deeply 
wronging their own souls, and as loving death. 
And in some such manner, I would wind up the 
argument which has now been sustained.. 


If the cause be bad, great names cannot sup¬ 
port it; if good, it docs not require them. 
Having the fullest confidence that the gospel 
will survive the torture of the severest criticism, 
and that the brightness of its evidence, shooting 
forth in the path of the honest inquirer, will, by 
God’s blessing, dissipate every doubt, and cap¬ 
tivate the heart, I commend it to your imme¬ 
diate attention. You cannot be guiltless if you 
live a day longer in indifference to the subject; 
you cannot, without the most fearful hazard, 
neglect the salvation of your souls an hour be¬ 
yond that in which it addresses you. You arc 
favourably circumstanced beyond thousands, as 
has been shown, for taking home to yourselves 
the blessings of eternal life, and if, despite of all 
the brilliancy of light which shines around you, 
of all the warnings of affection, and all the 
monitions of providence w'hich attend your 
steps, you, nevertheless, take the fatal resolution 
to turn a deaf ear to the Saviour beseeching 
you to hear, believe, and live; then do so I— 
but remember, that the same moment you shut 
yourselves out from the only door of hope 
which has ever been opened to guilty man ! 

That the Eternal Spirit, shed down through 
the Redeemer’s mediation, may arrest every 
such purpose, and dispose to a willing accept¬ 
ance of the truth as it is in Jesus, we earnestly 
pray. Amen. 

THE CORONATION. 

By Mrs Young, 

Jferu>ick-u/>on- I'icted, 

On the day on which Queen Victoria was crowned, 
the streets of Ute English Metropolis were crowded 
from morning to night with such masses of people of all 
ranks, and from all quarters, that one might have im¬ 
agined, tliat the whole population of Great Britain was 
concentrated into one focus. There were great prepu- 
rations for that day; and no one was more anxious than 
her majesty, that on its arrival nothing should occur to 
detract from the solemnity of the coronation, or to tar¬ 
nish the lustre of sovereignty. On the previous day, 
therefore, she paid a private visit to the Abbey where 
the ceremony was to take place, and not only closely 
inspected Uie arrangements, but also made herself fully 
acquainted with the forms through which she had to 
pass; while her whole deportment exhibited the most 
lively sense of the character she was about to assume, 
and the responsibility attached to it, as far as slie was 
personally concerned. 

1 would remind the reader, that it shall soon lie his 
lot to witne^ a coronation of-far greater grandeur and 
magnitude than Uiat of Queen Victoria,—one in which 
not only the inhabitants of a single city or nation, but 
the population of the whole globe, from the first of time 
till the comnfencement of eternity, shall be assembled 
together. ‘ And I saw the dead, small and great stand 
before God.’ This great event should be iwked for 
ward to with the deeper interest, Uiat no one shall be a 
mere spectator of its ceremonies, but each shall have to 
take part in its solemn proceedings. Every individual 
of that mixed multitude which no man can num^r 
shall not only witness the coronation of a fellow-crea¬ 
ture, but shall also himself receive a crown, if he has 
given evidence by his previous conduct that he accounts 
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one woith ttccnpUng. ' Hmccforth there is laid up far 
me a crown of righteousness, which Uie Lord, tlie 
righUtous Judge, shall give me at that day; and not 
to me only, but unto all tliom also that love his appear- 
iiig.’ 

Now, every Christian ought, like Queen Victoria, 
to prepare fur his coronation. This duly is the more 
pressing, that the tinie allowed for its discharge is coii- 
hned within the short space of human life, which is 
always uncertain, and at the longest not more than 
adequulc fur the important task assignedHo the candi¬ 
date for an immortal crown. Many persons never give 
their eternal crown a thought while the ilay of health 
and prosperity lasts, and while they are able to give 
their attention to any thing else. They put off prepara¬ 
tion for it till a death-bed, when ttiey fancy they shall 
be serious ; or till old age, when they hope they shall 
have leisure. In the meantime, tliey weave for them¬ 
selves a garland suited to their own taste, and expres¬ 
sive of their depraved character. They say, ‘ Let us 
crown ourselves with rosebuds before they be withered 
‘ Let iiN eat aii<l drink, for to-morrow we die.’ And, as 
regards concern or tliought about the crown of glory, 
they virtually add, * Our hands are fully occupied, and 
our hearts completely engaged witli other matters. 
When our bodily strength fails, and our mental powers 
are weakened,—when we are no longer able for active 
employment in the world, nor have any more an appe¬ 
tite tt> relish its enjoyments, then shall we prepare for 
a heavenly cn>wii.’ What an insult is this to tile divine 
Redeemer, who procured Ids people’s honours with his 
blood, and otiers them without money and without 
price to those who will accept tliem! Wliat would the 
Rrilish people have thought of their sovereign if, instead 
of preparing fur her coronation, she had,on the approach 
of that event, refused to turn her attention to the sub¬ 
ject, offering as her apology that siie had neitlier time nor 
opportunity for engaging in such a work ? If they had 
nut been tempted to smile in sconi at the ridiculous 
position in which her majesty had placed herself, they 
would undoubtedly have felt indignant at her conduct, 
accounting her wholly unworthy of the honours she 
thus des|)ised. Rut in far more awkward a position 
dues that individual ]dace himstdf for eternity, and 
much less is he worthy of the crown of life, who, when 
(tailed on l>y the word of God and tlie convictions of 
roiiscienc:e to prepare for the heaviuily inheritance, stops 
his cars to the ‘still small voice,’ and offers some apol¬ 
ogy for delay. A lady once visited a hoary-headed 
professor, and, finding him very unwell, she proposed 
sending for his minister to pniy with him. ‘ No, no,’ 
was tlie reply of the invalid, ‘ I ’am ill, but I have 
not come to that.’ There was something terrible to 
this person in the bare mention of a minister’s prayers, 
because they were calcuiated to bring to his recollection 
the nearness of death and the necessity of preparing 
for it. For tlie same reason many will not be prevail¬ 
ed on to write their last will, and the very announce- 
ineiit of an official person makes the. sick man turn pale 
and tremble. ‘ 1 feel,’ said one in these circumstances, 
when asked fur his signature, ‘ us if 1 were signing my 
death-warrant.’ How iiicuiigruous are such sentiments 
with the spirit and power of true religion! How un¬ 
worthy is this grasping after the world, tliis unmanly 
clinging to earth, ot the delightful prospects of life 
and immortality braught to light in the gospel! Can 
we wonder if it shall lie said to each of such low-mind¬ 
ed ones, on the great day of coronation, ‘ Friend, in thy 
lifetime tliou receivedst thy goml things: tliou hadst 
a crown of glory in thine offer, but thou preferredst a 
crown plucked from the way-side ; and now that it lias 
withered and fallen from tliy temples, take what is left, 
—one of shame and contempt ?’ 

The Christian has every opportunity afforded him 
to prepare for a heavenly crown. Whoever is boni in 
a heatWn country, and educated amidst the abomina¬ 
tions of pagan idolatry, or the superstitiona of Mahomet, 


has a reasonable excuse fur neglecting his best interests; 
for, having no law given him, lie must be judged with¬ 
out law. The man, however, whose lot is cast within 
the sphere of Christian instruction, has a law, and if he 
be ignorant of it, it must be because he will not give 
himself tile trouble to examine it; or if he do know tlie 
law, and yet refuse to be guided by it, he holds tlie 
great Lawgiver at defiance. ' To the law and to the 
testimony, if they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no liglit in them.’ Queen Victoria iio 
doubt accounted it a privilege that siie iiad an oppor¬ 
tunity in private of making iierself acquainted willi tier 
duty ill tlie prospect of an eartlily crown, and in doing 
so, it is said that she exhibited the most lively sense of 
her responsibility. This is all tliat is required of the. 
f/liristian. He ought to esteem it a privilege that, wliile 
he lives in this world, he has an opiMirtiiiiity of making 
himself acquainted with his duty to God, as it is laid 
down to him in the Bible, and of examining and medi¬ 
tating upon tlie arrangements entered into by tiie Divine 
Being for his salvation; and while he engages with 
earnestness and prayer in this important work, he ought, 
like the Queen of Britain, not only to feel bis respon¬ 
sibility, but also to derive tlie bigliest enjoyment from 
the exercise. ‘ The delight of tlie godly man,’ says 
David, ‘ is in the law of the Lord.’ ‘ In liis law doth lie 
meditate day and night.’ ‘ It is btitter unto me,’ lie adds, 
' than thousands of gold and silver.’ • What are you 
rending, Janet?’ asked a minister, on entering a pcnir 
old woman’s cottage. ‘ The Bible, S ir,’ she replied; ‘ tlie 
tracts you gave me were very good, and 1 am much 
obliged to you for them, but no book speaks to my 
heart so well, or suits my case so exactly as the Bible.* 
‘ O Sir,’ she continued, ‘ had it not been for its bright 
examples, and its holy precepts, and its blessed promises, 
what should have become of roe many a time ?’ 

Tile path to an earthly throne is not always of easy 
access, and great hardships have been endured in pro¬ 
secuting it. Fortunately for Queen Victoria, hers was 
easy and pleasant. Cheered by the loyalty and love of 
her subjects, she had little else to do than to be in¬ 
vested witli the emblems of princely authority, and to 
receive the homage of her people. But this has not 
always been the case with tiiose who have laid claim to 
a kingdom. David, tlie anointed of God, was clutsed 
from valley to tnoiinUtin, and from mountain to valley, 
by tlie envious monarch of Israel—who could nut endure 
the idea of tlie kingdom passing out of iiis family—till 
botli his natural courage and his eminent faith in Goil 
failed him, and he was tempted to say in his heart, ‘ I 
shall now perish one day by the hand of Saul.’ Many 
were the expedients which at that period be tried to save 
his life; but amongst them all he never once thought of 
relinquishing his right to be king. On the contrary, 
he looked forward to the crown as a compensation fur 
all his sufferings. And when he became old and was 
about to take leave of tlie world, he still held tiis regal 
honours in the highest estimation, accounting tiieni tar 
beyond his merit. ‘ Who am I, O Lord God,’ he i-x- 
claimed, ‘ and what is mine house, that thou hast brought 
me hitherto?’ The Christian also uiust expect to meet 
witli opposition on his way to the crown uf Jife, in tiie 
anticipation of wiiich he is exhorted to be ‘ faithful unto 
death.’ He has to contend witli nut one foe, but many. 
He has to wrestle not only ‘against flesli and bluotl,' 
and ‘against principalities and powers,’ but also ‘against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world.’ But his Lord 
and Master triumphed over them all, and cave his 
people an earnest of their final victory also. ‘ They are 
more tlian conquerors through him that loved Uiem.’ 
The soldier of ttie cross is directed to look forward to 
his crown as a compensation for all his sufferings, and 
also is often, by the assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
enabled to count all his conflicts, of whatever kind, 
‘light and but for a moment,’ when compared witli 
‘ tlie weight of glory’ which awaits him. ‘ You seem 
to be in great agony/ said a minister once to a dying 
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Kiint. ‘ Yes, Sir, I am,' was the reply; 'but one half 
hour in heaven will compensate for ail. ’ 

The Queen of England’s crown is given her but for 
a short time. Yet a little while, and she must resign 
it to her successor; she must exchange her royal robe 
for a winding-sheet, her magnificent palace for a few 
feet of earth, and her throne of gold for a coffin ; she 
must lay aside her relationship to princes, and s{>y to 
corruption, ‘ thou art my fatherslie must forget the 
ceremony dun to her rank, and lie down in the grave 
on a level with the meanest of her sui)jects, whilst her 
body, returning to dust, must lose both its expressive in¬ 
telligence and its fair proportions. But it shall be 
otherwise with him who obtains the crown of life. He 
shall have no successor in his regal honours. He shall 
iH'ver have to exchange his white robes for a meaner 
garment. He shall never have to descend from his 
throne to occupy a humbler station, for.lie shall always 
lie rising in rank and increasing in grandeur; nor shall 
his asswiiates ever be lower than the retleenied from 
among men and the bright seraph who burns in the 
presence of Jehovah, fur bis reign shall be for ever and 
ever. 


A PARABLE. 

(Frnra tho American ReliKiona Magazine.) 

The Israelites were required to offer for sacrifice, not 
only clean Ima-sts, but those which were ' without blem- 
i.sh,’—without defect. The blind or maimed,—that 
wliich ' had any thing superfluous or lacking in its 
parts,’—that which was ‘ bruised, or crushed, or broken, 
or cut,’ was not accepted. It was an offence to God to 
offer it. 

An Israelite came to the door of the tabernacle with 
a lamb for a sin-offering. The priest received it from 
his hands, but found it maimed. He called the offerer, 
—“ Dust thou not know the law ?” " But, my father, 
I am poor!” “ Why, then, didst thou not bring two 
turtle-doves, as the law allows thee ?’’ “ Nay, my lather, 
but the lamb is more valuable, and I was ashamed to 
bring so small a sacrifice to our God, and before his 
people.” " And dust thou Uiink, my sun, tliat God is 
pleased with the value of thine offering? If he needed 
oireriiigs, he would not tell thee ; fur the cattle upon a 
thousand hills are his. He demands obedience ; and 
a spotless dove is more acceptable than an ox that is 
blemished. Go, and subdue thy pride, and bring a 
double offering, if it be but two ephahs of fine flour, for 
this new disobedience.’’ The Israelite went his way, 
sorrowful and ushamed. 

The penitential psalm of David was a part of the 
service of the temple on that day. A poor penitent 
came up to worship before the Lord, who liad just 
risen from a sick-bed. where he had lingered for many 
months, longing and fainting for the courts of the Lord. 
He could now scarcely sustain his tottering limbs; but 
he came ‘ with the people that kept holy day,’ to wit¬ 
ness the morning-sacrifice. He iieard those delight¬ 
ful words: ‘ Thou <lesirest not sacrifice, else would I 
give it. Thou delightest not in burnt-offering. The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and a 
contrite heart thou wilt not despise.’ They were like 
a cordial to his sinking spirit. The service was finish¬ 
ed. One after another brought his sacrifice, and was 
accepted and dismissed ; but the penitent tmd none. 
At length, he drew near, and prostrated himself before 
the priest. “ Wliat wilt thou, my son?” said the ven¬ 
erable man; “ liast tliou an offering ?" “ No, my 
father; the last night a poor widow and her children 
came to me, and I had nothing to give her but the two 
j oung pigeons, which were ready for sacrifice. ” " Bring, 
Uien, an ephah of fine flour.” “ Nay, my father, but 
this day, my sickness and poverty had left only enough 
for my own starving children, and 1 have not even an 
enhah of flour.” " Why then art thou come to me, my 


son ?” “ 1 heard them sing,—‘ The sacrifices of Go>l 
are a broken spirit.’ Will he not accept mine ? G<k 1 
be merciful to me a sinner!” 

The old priest was nielU'd, and tlie tear started in 
his eye, as he lifted the feeble man from the gnmnd. 
He laid his hands u[>on his head : “ Blessed be thou, 
my son I Thine offering is accepted. It is better than 
thousands of rivers of oil. Jeliovah make his fare to 
shiue upon tliee, and give thee peace.” 


Can a Giiristian derive no instruction from the rigid¬ 
ness of tile law, in demanding clean and unhietiiislied 
sacrifices,—in preferring a pure ‘ epiuiii of fine flour* to 
an ox, wiiose limb was imperfect or maimed ? 

How prone are we to rtickon onr sacrifices by tlie 
hours they consunie, or tlie money tliey cost, or tlie 
strength they destroy, or liie loss and inconvenience 
and even suffering tliey cause in our families! How 
false tills standard I In the laHiks of heaven liiey are 
reckoned by tlie spirit with wliich tliey are given. Tlie 
‘poor widow,’ with ‘two mites,’ cast in more than all 
the ricli men wlio endowed the temple. If we give all 
our goods to feed tho po<ir, witliout that cliarily which 
* sufferelh long, and is kind,—eiivieth not,—vaiiiilciii 
not itself,—is not puS’ed up,—it pnifiteth us nuiliing.’ 


NIGHT. 

MKDITATIONS tS TIIK NIGHT. 

While pight in solemn shade invests the pole. 
And calm reflection soothes the pensive soul; 
While reason undisturb’d asserts Imr sway. 

And life’s deceitful colours fade away: 

To Thee, all-conscious Presence I I devote 
This peaceful interval of sober thought; 

Here all my better faculties confine. 

And be tins hour of sacred silence tiiine. 

If, by the day’s illusive scenes misled. 

My erring soul from virtue’s patli tins stmy’il; 
Snar'<l by example or by passion wiirm’il. 

Some false delight my giddy sense; has cliurin’d ; 
My calmer thoiiglils the wretched cliuice reprove. 
And my best tiO[ies are centred in tliy love. 
Depriv’d of this can life one joy afford ? 

Its utmost boast, a vain, iiiimeaniiig word. 

But oil I iiow oft my lawless passions rove, 

And break tliose awful precepts I approve. 

Pursue tlie fatal impulse 1 ubiior. 

And violate Uie virtue 1 adore ! 

Oft when thy better Spirit’^ guardian care 
Warn’d my fond soul to shun the tempting snare. 
My stubborn will bis gentle aid repress'd. 

And check’d the rising goodness in my lireust; 
Mml with vain hopes, or urg’d by false desires. 
Still’d his soft voice, and quench’d his sacred fires* 
With grief oppress’d and prostrate in tlie dust, 
Shouldst Thou condemn, I own the sentence just. 
But oh I thy softer titles let me claim. 

And plead my cause by Mercy’s gentle name,— 
Mercy, that wipes tiie penitential tear, 

And dissipates the horrors of despair, 

P'rom rig’rotis justice steals the vengeful hour. 
Softens the dreadful attribute of power. 

Disarms the wrath of an offended God, 

And seals my pardon in a Saviour’s blood. 
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AlI-{)oweiTul Oraco, exert thy gentle sway. 

And teach niy rcdHii passions to obey; 

Lest lurking folly, with insidious art, 

Ib'gaiii my Volatile, inconstant heart. 

Shall every high resolve devoUon frames 
Be only lifeless sounds and specious names ? 

Oh! rather, while thy hopes and fears control 
In this still hour, each motion of iny soul, 

Secure its safety by a sudden doom. 

And be the soft retreat of sleep my tomb; 

Calm let me slumber in that dark repose, 

Till the last morn its orient lN>nm disclose ; 

Then, when the great archangel’s potent sound 
Shall echo through creation’s ample round, 
Wak’d from the sleep of death, with joy survey 
The opening splendours of eternal day. 

Miss CAUTKa. 


i!^i$ccUaneottii. 

The RomUh Indexes.—The, books generally bearing 
the title of Prohibitory and Expurgutory Indexes are 
catalogues of autiiors and works, cither condemned in 
toto, or censured and corrected, chiefly by expiinctioii; 
issuing from the church of modem Rome, and publish¬ 
ed by authority of her ruling members or societies, so 
empowered. The Prohibitory Index specifies and pro¬ 
hibits entire authors, or works, whether of know'ii or of 
unknown authors. This book has been frequently 
publi8he.d, with successive enlargements, up to the 
))resent time, under the express sanction of the rtdgti- 
ing pontiff. It may, indeed, be considered, as a kind 
ut periodical publication of the papacy; and no attempt 
or wish is discoverable to prevent its most extensive 
publicity, at least in countries professii^ the papal 
i'uith. Tiie other c1b.ss of Indexes, the Expurgatory, 
whetlier united with the first or not, contains a parti¬ 
cular examination of the works occurring in it, and 
specifies the passages condemned to be expunged or 
altered. Such a work, in proportion to the number of 
works embraced by it, must be, and in the instance of 
the Spanish Indexes of this kind, is, voliiininuus. In 
these, publicity was so little desired, that it was tlie 
chief tiling guarded against. The earlier editions, in 
particular, were distributed with the utmost caution, 
and were only intended tor the possession and inspec¬ 
tion of those, to whom they were^ecessary for the 
execution of tlieir provisions. Thdweason is obvious. 
It certainly was little desirable, that the dishonest 
dealings of the authors of these censures should be 
known, eitlier to those who were injured by them, and 
to whom they would alford the opportunity of justifying 
themselves; or to the world at large, whose judgment 
they must know would, in many mstaiices, be. at vari¬ 
ance with their own. And evidently it was not their 
interest to discover, and even officiously, as it were, to 
point out those very passages in the writings, not only 
of reputed heretics, but of reputed cathmics, which 
expose the most vulnerable parts of their own system. 
The modem Italian church «seems to have acted on 
tlie presumption, that, not when she condemned and 
executed, whether the innocent or the guilty, but only 
when she acquitted and allowed to escape, she did 
wrong. And therefore the power of condemning sup- 
poseiT heretical books was permitted to any of tiie 
superior ecclesiastic authorities. The mure formal 
and authorised condemnations, however, proceeded 
from tlie three following sources-.-The Congregation 
of the Inquisition, the Master of the Sacred Palace, 
and the Congregation of the Index. The Congrega¬ 
tion of the Inquisitioii, or, in Spain, tlie Senate, claimed 
tills auUiority, as originally and naturally belonging to 
their office as inquisitors of heretical pravity in general. 


Tlie Master of tlie Sacrcvl Palace, was a kind of 
domestic chaplain, or preaciier, of the pope. Tlie 
famous, or infamous, Dominic was the first who bore 
this office; and a part of his jurisdictiun referred to 
the printing of books, and the power of prohibiting 
tiiem. The congregation of the Index, as its title 
imports, was established for the express purpose of 
carrying into execution the decrees of the council or 
Trent respecting the catalogue of prohibited books, 
which it had decreed. Van Espen has pretty satisfac. 
torily evinced, that the censure or condemnation of tiie 
books of tlie Index is often to be resolved into the 
examination and judgment of a single Consulter, as tie 
is called, one of the operatives in this laudable work. 
And it is certain, tliat many of the true Romanists, 
wliuse works were thus transfixed, made no <;ereinoiiy 
of exclaiming against the supposed injustice of the 
proceeding. Ijiut after all, these Indexes, when pub¬ 
lished, bear upon their front, in brusen letters, the 
sanction of the bishop and church of Rome, and so are 
venerated by all the true sons of that community. 
But besides these sources of the condemnations re¬ 
ferred to, the pope, by his own authority, as head of 
the church, claimed the right, and it was likewise 
allowed to, and exercised by, all public ecclesiastic 
bodies, as tiiose of the universities of the Sorboniie aiul 
of'Louvain, by individual superior ecclesiastics, and 
even by the supreme civil magistrate.— Mendham's 
Literary Policy oj die Church of liome. 

Literary Fraud .—It was believed that a book, (a 
Roman edition of the works of Ambrose,) published 
with so much ostentation, valued so miibh by the pub¬ 
lisher, printed in so fine a character, and with so much 
care, must needs be very correct and perfect; and yet 
this edition has many essential defects which disfigure 
it. The first and must considerable is, that the Roman 
correctors took the liberty to change, cut off, and add, 
what they thought fit, though they had no ground to 
do so from the authority of any manuscript. They 
carried it so far, that they did not content tliemselves 
with changing those terms which appeared to tiieni 
harsh, and substituting others according to their fancy, 
but they also blotted out, or added, whole lines and 
periods, which made a perfectly new sense, and alto¬ 
gether different from the author’s; as may be seen by 
comparing tlie ancient editions, and the lost, witli tills 
Roman edition .—liu Pin's Hist, of Fccles. Writers. 

Idleness .—An idle person is like one that is dead, 
unconcerned in tiie changes and necessities of the world; 
and he only lives to spend his time and eat the fruits of 
the eartii. Like a vermin or a wolf, when tlieir time 
comes, they die and perish, and in the mean time do 
no good : they neither plougli nor carry burtlieiis: all 
that they do is either unprofitable or miscliievous. 
Idleness is the greatest prodigality in the world; it 
throws away that which is invaluable in respect of its 
present use, and irreparable wiieii it is past, being to 
be recovered by no power of art or nature .—Jeremy 
Taylor. 
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THE ANT1CU'ATK)N.S OF THE CHUlU ll. 

Dy thk Rev. Robkrt Feiiguso.v, 
(lon^rryationnl Minigicr, l,onilon. 

There arc those who coiieoivt; tliat wr; have 
now arrived at tiie “ Saturday evening” of the 
world’s history, anil tliat the Sabbath of tlie 
]M illcnninni drawoth nigh. There are but few 
jiredictions w'hose remote bearings lio not fall 
on a state of things, such as has never yet been 
witnessed amid all tlie evolutions wliicli time 
lias disclosed ; and wbicli do not synchronize 
with a period far brighter and more pacilic than 
any on which wc can look back in the history 
of our world. Hut, remembering that many 
have drunk even to intoxication of the pro¬ 
phetic phial, and, with a mind unduly excited, 
have given up the calculations of reason for tlie 
workings of iinagiiiation, the high decisions of 
the judgment for the baseless sjicculatiuns of 
the fancy', it becomes us to be more reserved 
and cautious in dealing with projihccy. Wc 
may lay open the whole prophetic roll ; but it 
would be more than prt;sumption even to jire- 
tend to decipher every character, or fix the 
date of each event, or determine how each pre¬ 
diction should receive its full and ultimate ac¬ 
complishment. In no other ilepartment of in¬ 
vestigation is it more necessary to possess an 
humble state of mind. There are, in this wide 
field of research, subjects of w hich wc must be 
satisfied to continue in comparative ignorance. 
However lofty may be the eminence which we 
occupy', however strong the mental vision which 
we possess, or how pure soever the light which 
w'C enjoy, there is a horizon wliich narrows our 
view, and beyond which we cannot discern a 
single object; and it may be that the objects 
within that horizon bear no proportion to those 
which lie without and beyond it. The terra 
incognita altogether outmeasures the terra cog- 
nila ;—what is hidden and undiscerned exceeds, 
beyond all calculation, what is perceived and 
known. And never till we have entered on 
that improved and elevated state of eJyntence 
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I which awaits us in tlic higher world, sliall 
I ‘ that wiiich is in part be done aw ay.' 

Yet nothing, wc think, can be more certain 
I or detiTininate, as a deduction drawn iiiiiiK!- 
diately from the insjiired word, than tliat a 
period of uni>rece(lented glory still awaits the 
Christian church. The sun of (.diristianity, 
which has arisim on this dark world, is only 
shining unto the jiiirfcct day. Its iioon-tiile 
splcmiour will bt; bright and burning, beyond 
what we can conceive. To describe this staU- 
—a state which no eye hath yet seen—tin- 
.sacred writers have accumulated and employed 
the loftiest images which either the domains of 
thought or the regions of poetry could supply. 
They dwell on it with the greatest intenseness 
of feeling : their very soul kindles with the sub¬ 
ject; ami every successive idlbit of their jieii 
renders the deserijition still more vivid and ele- 
valeil. And taking tlie .scene as they have des- 
criiied it, it is to tJie mind what the landscape is 
to tlie eye,—the combination of all that is 
lovely, and jileasing, ami attractive. Forward 
to this improved and hap[iy state the church is 
now looking: for this she is waiting, iilcading, 
longing. It is the grand result for the accom¬ 
plishment of which all that va.st inacliinery' 
which she has constructed is now kept in opera¬ 
tion. We purpose therefore to examine wlicther, 
in her present state and position, the chur(!li 
h.TS any really suHicieiit grounds on whiidi to 
entertain such lofty expectations, or at least 
look for their very speedy ancomplishmcnt. 

Now, wc are bold to affirin that the faith of 
the church is neither .sufficiently enlarged nor 
vigorous to justify us in antieijiating the speedy 
renovation of the world. We have the ino.st 
positive diiclarations of heaven in reference to 
the ultimate condition of man on earth. We 
arc assured, on iidallihle authority, that the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord ;—that none shall need to say to his bro¬ 
ther, Know the Lord, for ail shall know him 
from the least even to the greatest; and all 
men shall be blessed in Chri.st, and all nations 
sbali call him blessed ;—that to him every knee 
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fihall bow, aii(i every toiif^ue r.tinress llmt he is 
Lord ;—that a seed sliall serve, tiiiii ;—that all 
the ends (d’ the »‘arlh shall remendjer and turn 
unto him, and all the kindnals of the earth wor¬ 
ship beli)re him ;—that they that «hvell in lh(' 
wilderness shall bow before him, atid that his 
enemies shall liek the dust;—that all kini;s shall 
fall down before him, and that all nations shall 
serve him ;—that In^ shall be I'eared as long as 
the sun and moon endun', throughout all gen¬ 
erations ;—that he shall havc^ dominion from sea 
to sea, and from tin- river unto the ends of the 
earth ;—that surely the isles shall wait for him, 
and the ships of Taishish first;—that the abun- 
danee of the S4'a shall he converted;—that the 
earth shall he iilleii with his ghjry ;—and that in 
his days tin' righteous shall Honrish, and abun- 
danec; of })eaco so long as the mo®n endureth. 
Hut lo introduce this eventful jteriod, and rea¬ 
lize this hitherto Hni)reeedent('d state of things, 
we art; also informed, on the same high authority, 
that it is absolutely indisjtensable that the church 
shtudd enijdoy her diversified resources and in¬ 
strumentality ; and that it is only when the 
church shall have brought its full agency to 
bear on a w'orltl now lying in the wicked one, 
that tilt! grand result will be secured. Now, if 
we may judge from tin; nature and extent of 
the edforts which are being made to inipress the 
world with Christiatiity, we are necessarily re¬ 
duced to this conclusion, that the church of 
Christ citluT does not implicitly believe the 
lofty announcements and glowing predictions of 
inspire<l truth, or that it is not the duty of her 
mc'iubers individually and collectively to make 
it the chief end of their renovated being to seek 
tiu! glory of their Saviour in the salvation of all 
mankind. If Christians reposed unlimited con¬ 
fidence in Him who cannot lie, and in the high 
declarations of his word,—or if they were rightly 
affected, thoroughly penetrated, with a sense 
of their duty,—their activity and their deeds 
would correspond,—they w ould act conformably 
with their obligations,—live not to themselves, 
but to Him who died for them, and rest satis¬ 
fied with nothing short of the complete fulfil¬ 
ment of all that has been revealed. It is be¬ 
cause they believe so partially that they work 
so feebly. Their faith embraces but little, and 
their efforts compass still less. Their ow n un¬ 
belief is a grand obstacle to more being at¬ 
tempted and done. Let every Christian receive 
without restriction what God has reveahnl, and 
let him but feel in his inmost soul that it is his 
duty, and a duty from which no power can re¬ 
lease him, to do his very utmost to bring the 
world into subjection to Christ; and soon we 
shall see a morts magnificent scale of operation 
introduced into the Church, and her future 
deeds und daring sink all present efforts into 
littleness, or throw them into the remotest 
. distance. 


Nor arc wo less forward to assert that the 
pidy of tlie chureh is not ccpial to such lofty 
expectations. There can be no more certain 
criterion of a nian’.s piety than the character of 
his devotion. If ho be not a man of pra 3 'er, lie 
eannot be a man of power, neitlicr of faith nor 
of effort. Prayer i.s the language of faith ; and it 
is jirayer which not only enkindles but preserves 
alive the flame of holy eal on the altar of the 
heart. Without the spirit being atlumfd and 
exorcised to the strains of devotion, no man will 
long continue to bend his energies to anj^ tle- 
partnient of holy service. Under the influence 
and impetus of excitement he may be borne on 
to a certain point; but withdraw the stiiiiiiliis, 
and he becomes stationary. I^flbrt is alwaj's in 
the proportion of the fervour and devotion of a 
man’s spirit. If his devotion be weak, his ex¬ 
ertions are feeble ; if it be cold, his zeal (if /eal 
it may be called) is like a d^ iiig ember ; if it be 
infreipient, bis etforts are few and far between. 
Now, as it is with an individual, sfi it is with the 
church ; for the church is only a collective term 
for the individuals of whom it is composed;—und 
certain it is that the church is far from being 
characterised or distinguished by a pure and 
elevated devotion. This may be inlicrrcd from 
the very aspect which it exhibits. There arc 
hut few indications of moral health and vigour; 
there arc but few additions to her numbens ; 
and the attainments of those who arc associated, 
cither in principle or in character, are compara¬ 
tively low. And, worse than all, strongly as 
the symptoms indicate an unhealthy stsvtc and 
action, they induce no adequate solicitude, 
neither lead to measures sufficiently pronq)t 
and cfl’ective to prevent the conse(juencee. If 
there be reason, then, to conclude that the church 
is satisfied with her own state and position, it is 
very evident she is not prepared to estimate the 
condition of the world. If regard to her own pros¬ 
perity and increase does not rest on the spirits of 
her members, they are not likely to be suitably 
affected with the claims of perishing millions 
And never till the church shall be led to iden¬ 
tify her highest glory with the salvation of the 
world, and measure the prosperity of each in¬ 
dividual member with his .interest and exertions 
in behalf of the kingdom of Christ, shall we see 
her ia an attitude sufficiently commanding, or 
with power sufficiently combined, or with zeal 
sufficiently enkindled, or with purpose suffi¬ 
ciently determined, to impress the world, or 
accomplish the grand design of her ascended 
and exalted Lord. 

And what shall we say of the union, or 
rather the disunion, of the Christian church ? 
Nothing can be more evident, from the interces¬ 
sory prayer of our Lord, than that the visible 
union of his professed followers was to be 
the most penetrating and convincing proof of 
i the divinity of his mission, and the reality of 
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hia religion ; that hy this species of evidence, 
more than hy the most tlirilling eloquence, or 
tlie best eonstriicted arxl best snstainc<l argu¬ 
ments, were the world to be impressed and 
aff(!cted ; and that, resisting the force of every 
otlier testimony, tln-y would be overcome by 
tins. It is not conceived for a moment that 
this union will ever involve a perfect accordance 
in judgment and simtiment on every subject or 
doctrine of faith. On many jnnnts, some more 
important, some less, there will always be a di- 
v«?rsity of opinion. This will be remedied only 
when that which is in part shall be done away. 
Hut oneness of fel ling and affection, oneness of 
effort and aim, there surely nmy be. This 
would involve no sacrifice of principle, no com¬ 
promise of sentiment. On the contrary, it would 
l)e till! combination of the most lofty principles, 
and the definite expression of the most imwer- 
ful sentiments. Is there this oneness in the 
church ? When we think how it is internally 
agitated and distracted, divided and parcelled, 
cut down into so many sects and partii;s, and 
each section, instead of seeking to come into 
in ari'r and more friendly contact, is keeping, as 
il' designedly, at the greatest po.ssible remove, 
and thus daily widening the distance between 
itself and all other portions of the great catholic 
community,* can we believe that this is the 
church for which the Itcdeciner shed his jjre- 
cious blood, and for which he still })1eads, ‘ that 
they all may be one?’ Oh, never can a church 
so divided maki; conquest of a world so infidel; 
never can Christianity achieve her predicted 
triumph over our fallen humanity till this ‘ divid¬ 
ed church bi; made one I’ 

The most exalted principle, in luther the ere-, 
ated or the uncreated mind, is the prineii>le of 
love ; it is one of omni))utent influence ; and 
hence in providing for the redemption of the 
world, this is the principle from which God 
acts, and this the influence which he brings to 
bear on the human mind, to subjugate it to his 
supreme authority. The cross of Christ is the 
concentration of infinite love ; and this it is 
which is to ilraw all men unto it. Sublime as 
are its mysteries, were they not the definite ex- 
)>ressions of the Divine benevolence, of good¬ 
ness unlimited, even the cross would pos.sess far 
less attraction and power. It is the love and 
not the grandeur of the cross that is to impress 
and vanquish the world. Hut how is this love 
to be exhibited ? True Christianity, in its 
principles and provision, is a system of the 
jiurcst benevolence,—the expression of infinite 
good-will to man; but Christianity has its re- 
presenta^ves;—and if those who profess its doc- 

* I-Icrc, in particular, and in some otlicr pa.ssage8. Me 
F.’s language appears to us loo unuunlifiud. Wo have, 
however, very readily inserted his Essay, convinced that 
liierc is abundant occasion fur its important admonitions. 
—E». 


trines are found to act contrary to its very 
highest principle, it is not to be expected but 
the imprt'ssion produced will be urilavourable 
to the entire system. There arc thousands who 
will not peruse the book in which Christianity 
is reve.aled, and from whieli alone it can be cor¬ 
rectly and fully learned, who are 3'et acute 
enough to discriminate the conduct of her fol¬ 
lowers, and who can |>retty aceurutel^’ deter¬ 
mine the correspondence of actions with thm’r 
professed standarii. Yet nothing, we are confi¬ 
dent, would so easily affect tlie minds of siie.li as 
the embodied nianifestation of holy love in tlu' 
church. That perfect oneness of heart among 
all those who hold the same liiith, for which the 
very principles of the gospel jirovide, u ould be 
an invincible argument in fiivoiir of tlu; Chris¬ 
tian .system ; it would .show tliat, iu the absence 
of every ))rivate and jior.sonal interest, there is, 
in the. system itself, that whit ii, ilespitc of the 
most adverse e.ireumstaiiees, <-aii l)ind lu'art to 
heart mure firm than adamant, and which, to 
secure the good of otluT.s, can lead thosii tliiKs 
united to make tlie most costly saiiriliees, or 
endure the must self-denying labours ; it would 
prove that love in the eliureh is benevoleiiia; for 
the world,—that the Hamo, which burns in the 
hearts of believers, one towards unotlier, is not 
confined to their own bosoms, but is susciqitible 
of the widest expansion, and sends fiorth its 
hallowed and kindly glow to every membirr of 
the human family,—and that tin; high inqmises 
of the soul an; the workings of that eharit.v 
which seeketh nut her own, but expends itself 
in efforts of universal good. 

Hut in proportion as this union and affeelion 
are wanting in tin; chiireli, tliiTc will necessaril.v 
1)0 less solicitude entertained in ref'erenee to the 
state of the world. And if n(;itl)er the eliui ( !i 
nor fhe world have, in those who jirofesK CMiiis 
tianity, any tiling like a rejireseiitatioii ol‘ ils iir.-si 
and suliliiiiest jirineiple, wliut evidence liav,: (lie 
unbelieving mass of its divinity ? If C'liri.-,!:- 
anity be divine, then surely its professors will 
embody its principles in their cliaracter,—seek 
to act in conformity with its pure and lofiy 
genius. It is when the religion of Christ shall 
be so represented that the evidence in ils siiji- 
port will become irresistible, and men believe 
that God sent his Son to be the Saviour of the 
world. 

It therefore becomes the. faithful of eveiy' 
name and denomination to apply tliesi; trullis 
to their hearts. It is iiicunila iit on i very cue, 
as in the sight of God, to search and fry Jiovv 
far the want of faith and devotion and love ami 
effort in himself may be retarding the great, 
work of the world’s re;gencration. Till tlie 
Christian community' repent, and surmount tlu ir 
unbeiief and indevoutness and disunion, we di's- 
pair of realizing those high antici|>atiuns wiii<;h 
arc now ciitertaiued. Hut this done, and ue 
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despond not ior a moment; this done, and we 
see the sanctified enorj'ies of myriads all com¬ 
bined,—all directed into one chanrnd,—all em¬ 
ployed to effect one end, and that (md the sub- • 
jugation of the world to Him ‘on whose head arc 
many crowns,’ the significant symbol of supreme | 
authority and universal dominion. Then, but 
not till then, shall voices be heard in Intaven, and 
responding voices on earth, saying,—‘The king¬ 
doms of this world are become the kingdom of 
our Lord and of his Christ; and he shall reign 
for ever and ever. Hallelujah! for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth !’ 


SPIRITUAL DREAMERS. 

I’aht II. 

IJv THi Rev. John Ralston, A.M., 

Minitter of the Ilclief Church, Vume. 

Okiiolu this dreamer tliut conielh nextHe is one who 
imagines that because he is punctual in religious ob¬ 
servances, and extenially decent in beliaviour. In- is 
therefore a true worshipper of God. 

It must appear to every one Unit this person also is 
under a fatal delusion. Every institution of religion 
ought, no doubt, to btt attended to, and is actually 
observt'd by all who have a proper r<!gurd for the Deity. 
Rut, nevertheless, it is nut to be supposed, that going 
the round of religious iluties is all that is reijuisite to 
constitute a character which is accei)tuble in the sight 
of God. No; you niny sing tlie praises of the Most 
High, you may read the scriptun^s of truth, you may 
approach the throne of the Eternal, you may attend upon 
the preaching of the word, you may observe Uie ordi¬ 
nances of the gospel, you may even be must punctual 
in the performance of these duties and others of a 
similar nature, and yet not be persons with whom God 
is well pleased; nay more, you may nut only seem to 
be religious, but you may also have the appearance of 
paying respect to the duties of morality, you may main¬ 
tain at least a certain course of conduct which is decent 
in the eye of the world, without lieing chargeable with 
any of those foul crimes which stain the life of the pro¬ 
fligate amongst men. Do you not recollect the account 
W’hich is given of the I’lmrisees under the law ? They 
liad a most splendid profession; they affected a great 
show of religion in outward tilings; they were scrupu¬ 
lously exact in their attention to the rites and cermonies 
of Moses, in addition to which they subjoined the tra¬ 
ditions of Ute elders; tliey fasted often, they prayed 
frequently and long, they pointedly paid tithes of all 
that they possessed, and they gave much alms to tlie 
people. So exact was their observance of the law, and 
so sanctimonious was their external behaviour, that they 
gained great credit in tlie nation, though tlie trutli was, 
tliat they were very unworthy of it, being, in reality, 
proud, covetous, unjust, superstitious, and hypocritical. 
You tlierefore must certainly be dreaming,—you, who 
imagine that you are a true worshipper of God, because 
you are punctual in religious observances, and appa¬ 
rently decent in your moral behaviour. The world 
perhaps may think well of you, in this condition, and | 
may be ready to flutter you in tlie belief tliat it is just { 


so with you as you foolishly suppose. Rut be not de- 
ceived. Remember tlmt the Lord seetli not as man 
seeth; fur man looketh on the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looketh on the heart. It is not enough that 
you draw near to God with your mouth,—that you honour 
him with your lips, and that you reverence him with your 
exlemal deportment. No; but you must be sincere and 
upright in the discliarge of your religious duties; you must 
I engage in divine service, not only with the body,but also 
with all the faculties of the soul; fur as God is a Spirit, 
so, if you would worship him aright, you must worshiji 
him in spirit and in truth. Such must be your piety 
of heart, such your devotion of mind, that you must 
be thereby led to acknowledge, to fear, and to love 
God, the grand object of your veneration, and at the 
same time inclined to act in a just and charitable 
manner towards your neighbour. Your religion must 
. not be the shadow witliout the substance ; your godli- 
' ness must not be the form without the experience of tlie 
power. If you should be so infatuated as to stop short 
I of real religion, or of genuine holiness, you will nut 
■ only impose upon the world, but you will deceive your 
own soul. Hear the language of .lesus, and be roused 
from this state of delusion: ‘ Except your righteous¬ 
ness,' saith the Saviour, ‘ shall exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, you shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

Behold this dreamer that cometh next! He is one 
who imagines that he will have time enoiigli afterwards 
to think of religion, though for the present he give his 
whole soul to business, to folly, or to dissijiation. 

It must appear to every one that this ])ersuii also is 
under a fatal delusion. He speaks of giving his whole 
soul to business, to fully, or to dissipation ; expecting 
that he will have suibcient time, at some future period, 
to attend to religion, and prejiare for eternity. As to 
secular business, let it be observed, that though we are 
commanded to be active and diligent therein, yet 
liberty is not granted us to devote the whole of our 
nlteution to this : no; but we are required, like immor¬ 
tal creatures, to labour, not solely for the meat that 
perisheth, but also for that meat which endiireth unto 
everlasting life. As to folly and dissipation, it must be 
evident to every rational being, that it is the language 
of madness to speak of engaging in these at all. The 
wise and benevolent Author of Nature has given us no 
license for such indulgence, in the least degree, either 
now or afterwards. Our inclination to folly is ratlier to 
be checked, and our vicious desires immediately sup¬ 
pressed. Now, as to employing the soul at present 
wholly about secular affairs, or sensual gratification, in 
expectation of having time afterwards to attend to re¬ 
ligion ; this imagination is as wild as any. Although 
it had been allowable to engage tlie mind in the senses 
which I have mentioned, yet it is not like one in the 
exercise of his judgment, to propose attending to the 
body in preference to tlie soul, which is tlie nobler part 
of his constitution. Besides, how irrational is it to 
Uiink of coming out from the world, whenever he has 
a mind to exercise himself unto godliness! ^'he longer 
one has been in the pursuit of the profits or pleasures 
of this life, the less will he be inclined to withdraw and 
direct his attention to that which is different. But what 
is worst of all, the promising himself plenty of time 
hereafter to prepare for eternity. A more foolish, a 
more absurd notion than this could never have arisen 
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In tli« Human mind. You Uierefopo must certainly be 
dreaming, xrho imagine that you will have time enough 
afterwards to attend to religion, thougli at present you 
live like a citizen of the world. If you lie a man of 
bu-siness,—one whose heart and hands are tlierein 
engaged,—be persuaded of tile impropriety of your con¬ 
duct. in having your mind wholly directed that way. 
Or if you be a child of pleasure, be convinced of your 
folly in keenly pursuing that which cannot satisfy, but 
which will rather create uneasiness to the soul, A\vake, 
and see your error in attending to your temporal con¬ 
cents before those that are spiritual. You are exhorted, 
remember, to seek first, and above all things, the king¬ 
dom of Go<l and liis righteousness, resting assuretl tliat 
wiintever else is good for you, that the Lord will give. 
llegardless,as it would seem, of such an exhortation, you 
defer the busin<>ss of eternity till a future opportunity, 
imagining tliat you will have abundance of time here¬ 
after to attend to the same, lint, be not deceiveil. 
Although it were proper to delay preparation for an¬ 
other and a better state of existence; yet you are surely 
dr<‘nniing, in thinking that you will have time enough for 
accomplishing this at some future period. What gnnmd 
have you to suppose so? There is none, at least that I 
kimw, njtoii which any but a madman would have the 
presumption to rest. Although you may have survived 
ilifTerent troubles, and seen many days upon earth, yet 
this is no argument that you are still to survive others, 
and see some more comfortable days in the land of the 
living. No; the very next trouble that seizes you may 
bo tile immediate forerunner of death; and this day, 
for any thing yon know, may prove to Ite your last. 
Your nature, rrniendier, is frail,—y«)u are liable t«> ac¬ 
cident, and the seeds of dissolution are sown in your 
frame. .Awake then from your wild reveries of fancy, 
and lioBst not of to-morrow, knowing not what a day 
nor what an hour may bring forth.* 

Heboid this dreamer that conieth last! He is one who 
imagines that all religion is a farce, and that there is 
no occasion to be concerned about futurity. 

It must appear to every one tliat this person also is 
iiiidrT a fatal delusion. Is it not reasonable to suppose, 
tliat we should resp«-ct tlie Most High, and pay religious 
Iiomage to the great .Sovereign of the universe ? Surely 
it is. ‘ Great is the Lord, and tluTcfore greatly to be 
feared; be is to be ndon d in the assembly of the saints, 
and liad in reverence by all that are about him.’ We 
must certainly fear God, as well as honour the king,— 
we must certainty acknowledge his Sacred Majesty, as 
well as give obeisance to princes and potentates iijion 
earth. And, as to being rtmeerned aiuiut futurity, 
tHere. is surely the greatest reason for being so. Are 
we anxious aliout our condition here; and shall we not 
be luucli more so about our state hereafter? This life, 
<ibserv-e, is but the morning of our existence. It cannot 
he that we are to be annihilated, or reduced to nothing, 

• These remarks are peculiarly impressive when viewed 
in connexion with Mr Ralston’s own death, which oecurred 
soon after they were written, Mr R., on the last nicht of 
Ins life, retired in usual health to his l>ed-room, and next 
morning was Touitd to have entered into rest. Mow 
happy wB* it for him that his own mind had so deeply felt 
the truth, ‘ Ve know not what an liour may bring forth!* 
and how solemnly should the warning in tlie text, written 
hy him In health, yet on the eve of his dissolution, affect the 
hearts of those ‘dreamers’ who jtostpoiic repentance till 
Some future day !—E». 


when we terminate our days upon earth. No; many 
arguments might lie advanced in contradiction of this, 
but let one at present snflice. Arc we not end«>wed 
with noble powers, and excellent fticiilties of miinl, 
which are far superior to tliosc of tltc irrational animals? 
This, indeed, is a trulli wliicli all nilniit. As to the 
jiow'ers of the brute creation, Utcre nn* soma «>f them 
which are susceptible of no iiiiproveniciit; and even 
with respect to those tiint tire sust'eplihlc, it is in n very 
limited degree. There is a certain Iciiotli to wliich it 
may go, but no further, however long tliu iinintnl iniiy 
live. It is quite otherwise, you will oliscrve, with tlie 
faculties of the binnnii miti<l. No Ixiuiids enn lie set 
to their improveinent. While tliey artt exercised they 
are continually advancing from a sninller to a greater 
degn'o of perfection; so tJiat the man of scientific 
researc/i has rctisoii to regn>t tliat Im has so short a 
time to live ; as the longest life upon earth is scarcely 
snilicient for the bud of the soul to burst, and unfold 
tlie blossom of its powers. Now, are we possessetl of 
such noble faculties,—faculties which seem ca|inble of 
endless inipniveiiieiit,— tuid shall these cease n> be ex¬ 
ercised whenever the bialy returns to the dost? This 
cannot he: no; if it were s<i, it might lie properly said, 
that God made man in vain, lint wlio dares impeach 
tile wisiloiu of the Almighty ? Every tine of his crea¬ 
tures was certainly ailapted to the sphere in wliich it 
was placed; and if so, such is the luitnrt* and excellence 
of the human soul, that man must have been made, not 
only for time, but also for eternity. You must certainly 
lie dreniiiing therefore,—you, who imagine tliat religion 
is all a farce, and that there is no m-rasion to lie con¬ 
cerned alKiiit nnotlier state <if existence. He not de¬ 
ceived ; aiiotlier state tliere certainly is, beyond death 
and the grave,—ii state, for whicit there are ninny 
evidences from nature ; lint which is fully established 
by di vine testimony, whereby life and immortality are 
clearly brought to light. He persuaded, I be.seech 
you, of tills important truth ; ami however little reganl 
you may have hitherto jiaiil to the future and invisible 
state, now study, ucc’ordiiig to the revelation of heaven, 
to be prepared for the same. As one that hasoffendeit 
your Maker, look for acceptance through .leans, who 
is the propitiation for sin, and tlie end of the law for 
righteousness unto every one that belii-veth. And 
convinced that without holiness no man can see the 
Lord, endeavour in tlie slrengtlt of divine grace to 
maintain a walk and conversatitiii becoming the gospel; 
thus seeking for glory, for honour, and for immortality, 
till you are put into tlie full puisessioii of eternal life. 


CEYLON; 

A View OF TIIK TOPOORAPHY AND customs of JAFFNA, 
AND or THE AMERICAN MISSION TO TtlE TAMtIl. PEOPl.E.t 

The mission to Ceylon is second, in orrler of time, 
anioiig the several important missions of the American 
Hmird. One of their first mi.ssioiiaries to India, the 
Rev. Samuel Newell, being, witli his colleagues, for¬ 
bidden by the goveriinieiit of that country to remain in 
Bengal, went Di the Mauritius, while his wife was in a 

+ From ‘ A Memoir of Mrs Harriet W. Winslowi eon- 
taiiiing a Sketch of the t.'eytoii Mission : by Miron Wins¬ 
low, one of the Missionaries; with an Iiilrodiirtory Essfiy, 
by James HurritigUm Evans, Minister of John Street 
C’hapel. Seeond Eiiilion. London: John F. Shaw, k7, 
Southamptoii Row, Rasssl Square. ISilS. 
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very deRonte kUiIo of health. Having tbero burled this 
liiiiieiilcd iiiiirlyr to intolerance, he returned to India, 
iind visited the island of (leylon; which is a depend¬ 
ency of the. crown, and not one of the possessions of the 
East India Cmnpnny. Being favourably received by 
tlie governor of the island. Sir Robert Browiirigg, Mr 
Newell remained them several months, and proceeded 
from (loloiubo to Jaifiiapatani. with the intention of 
coinmencing a mission in tiiat district, should circum¬ 
stances admit. Meanwhile, Messrs Hall and Nott, 
who wer«! sent away from Bengal with him, had suc¬ 
ceeded, after a long straggle, in establishing them¬ 
selves at Bomliay, and wished Mr N. to join them 
there. He did so, recommending to the Board to send 
out other missionaries to Ceylon. Accordingly, the 
next mission fitteii out was for this inviting field. It 
<‘oiiKisted of the Rev. Messrs Warren, Richards, Meigs, 
I’oor, and Bard well, with the wives of the four latter. 
'I'hey all einharkt'd on lamril the brig Dryad, at New- 
Imrjrjiort, the tWd of October, 1815, and arrived at 
Colomix) on tiie following March. About lliis time, 
tile Bombay mission, being weakened by the dejiarture 
of .Mr Nott. on account of ill health, Mr Burdwell went 
to join the hrethreii at tliat place. The others, after 
residing a few jiiontlis at Coloinlio, where they em- 
plojed themselves in leaching and preaching in English, 
iiiid .sindyiiin- the Tamiil language, proceeded, towards 
tile close ot 1810, to .lafTimpatani, to which they were 
recoinnieiuled liy Sir Robert Browiirigg, Sir Alexander 
.lohiistone, and others in authority. 

Tliis district, called also Jaffna, Is at Uie northoni 
extremity of Ceylon, iiml is Itself an island, about 40 
miles ill length, by l.'i in breadth, with many islets near 
it, forming together, a surface of 121^0 square miles. It 
lias a population of 147,071; of whom 060 are reckoned 
as wliites. As in oilier parts of f>ylon, there is a pro¬ 
portion of AUwrmeii, who are generally merchants, 
niechuiiics, or sailors, and several thousand Roman 
Culholies. There art* uniting thti natives, a ft;w Pro¬ 
testant Christians; but the great mass of the population 
iirti lientlieii. Witli few extieptions, the natives are of 
tlie sect of Siva, tliough some art; followers of Visliiiu. 
Ill the Brahaminic system, these twu gods, with Brahma, 
f'liriii ttif.i Hindoo TriatL Bruhuia has no temples, in 
t '(>11 sequelicti of u curse being denounced against him 
ftir cuiiiinitt.ing incest with his own daughter. He is, 
however, atldres.sed liy the Brahmins, in their daily 
mantras, ttr prayers, whicli are repeated us they mark 
themselves wiili whitb ashes, made, from burnt nianiire, 
on the forehead, arms, and breast. Vishnu is exten¬ 
sively worshipped, especially under tlie incarnations of 
the Jiiggeraniit, Knin, and Krishnii; but more in the 
iiortliern than .soiitheni purl of Indio. The llindiais 
of Ceylon are generally of the sect of Siva. This 
god has two sons, Ganesa, or Pulleyar, who is repre¬ 
sented ns a very fat man, with four arms and an 
ehqihniit’s head, riding on a ratj and Skanda, or 
Kartikeya, who has six heads and twelve arms, anil 
rides on a peacock, with a wife on each side. These 
iwo have many temples in Jaffna, even more Uiaii Siva 
himself; as has also Doorga, or Parvuti, tlie wife of 
Siva, under her different incarnations as on evil, b.s well 
as a good being. 

The town of Jaffnapatam, as you approach it from 
the sea, over shallow water, and between the small 
coral islands which line the const, has a picturesque 
appearance. On tlie left towards the west is a large 
and well-built fort, inclosing several public buildings; 
among which is an old Dutch church, whose turrets are 
seen almvc the battlements. On the right, or towards 
the en.st, is tlie town, separated from the fort by an 
esplanade and bnrial-ground. Tlie streets of it are 
straight and at right-angles; they are sandy; and the 
liimses are genermly low, being a single story, but are 
plastered and white-washed, outside as well as in. oml 
iiave neat mrandaks or pinztns in front, lii some of the 
streets there are shade-trees; and the lowii itself, at 


least Uie native part of ft, extends back into the midst 
of palm-groves, which ore seen towering with their 
lofty tufts in perpetual freshness, affording a pleasing 
contrast with the buraing sands of the streets, and the 
reflected whiteness of tlie houses. This town was the 
pride of the Dutch when they had possession of Ceylon, 
but it has gone very much to decay. The principal 
Dutch families left the place for Batavia, on the acces¬ 
sion of the English: such as remained have generally 
liecome poor. ^Phe descendants of the Portuguese are 
often as dark as the natives, and in poverty and vice 
are sometimes sunk below them. The houses of the 
Tamulians in the country, except such as are mere huts, 
have usually a court in the centre, open to the sky. 
Narrow pent roofs, supported by posts, and covered 
with the large fan-shaped leaves of the palmyra, or the 
braided leaves of the cocoa-nut, are thrown over each of 
four low mud walls, enclosing an area, perhaps forty or 
fifty feet square. These roofs project on the outside, so 
as to form a virandah all round the building, four or five 
feet wide, and on the inside, another of pertmps twice 
tliat width, looking towards the open court in the centre, 
in the manner of a low gallery. The floors of these are 
of hard earth or brick, and raised two or tliree feet frOm 
the level of the ground. The outside virandah is used 
for sitting, working, and sometimes sleeping; while Uie 
inside may he divided into enclosed apartiiiciits, of 
which there is usually one, at least, where the most 
valuable articles and stores of the family may be locked 
np; but is most of it left open, or separated only by 
temporary partitions. It is the parlour, dining-room, 
and bed-room of the family, comprising, perhaps, two 
or three genpratiuiis, and many collateral branches. 
Here they soinetiii'cs fbnn a social circle at evening, 
around a smoking lamp—tliough sucli family scenes are 
not very coinmoii. Here they sit cross-legged on Uie 
floor, wiUi their food before tliein on a leaf or brass 
plate, conveying it to their months with the right hand, 
witliout the use of knife, fork, or spoon; the husband 
taking his portioii first, and the wife eating wlial ho 
leaves. And here tliey sleep, almost pniiniscuously, 
spivading a mat on tlie floor, and wrapping tlieinselves 
in the clothing they wear through the day: this consists 
principally, among the, men, of a strip of cloth, two or 
three yards long, wrapped round the loins, and of.- 
casionally another, or a muslin shawl, thrown over 
the shoulders; mid among the women, of a piece 
twic.e as long wrapped round the waist, with one end 
thrown over the bosom and shoulders, so us mostly 
to cover them. The lower castes, however, are nut 
allowed to cover the upper part of the body. The men 
sometimes wear a shawl, or handkerchief, wrapped 
round the head, and sandals on the feet. Both sexes 
wear jewels in tiieir ears, mid rings on their fingers; and 
the women wear a profusion of beads, bracelets, armlets, 
plates on tlieir hair, clasps round their ancles, and orna¬ 
ments on their toe,s. These are all of gold or silver, 
while the rings in their ears and on Uteir fingers, are 
frequenUy set with precious stones, and the ^idd plate.s 
on the head and brea-st with pearls. These jewels cqji- 
stitnte a great part of their property, especially that of 
Uie females; and, as their fashions do not change, are 
handed down from generation to gimeratiun. 

It is not desigiieu to weary the reader witli a do- 
scripUon of the manners and customs of the Tamulians, 
but to give a slight view of the people and country 
where the mission was commenced, that its operation 
may be belter nnderstomL For this purpose, a brief 
glance at the different stations subsequently occupied 
may be proper. They were among tlie mouldering 
ruins of a former nominal Christianity. When the 
Portuguese formed their trading establishments in 
Jaffna, about three centuries ago, tliey attempted also 
to establish Romanism. They destroyed many of the 
heathen temples, built many chapels, or churches, and 
induced or compelled many natives to be baptisetl. 
When the Dutch fuliuwoil them in 1(1611, they tried in 
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a nmitner somewhat similar, liy aoveniiiiviital influence, 
to iiitrotiuce the Protestant laitu. They did not allow 
the h«*atheii temples to b«! rebuilt, forbade tlie public 
ceremonies of idolatry, innde the profession of Christi¬ 
anity B qualification for all important offices, and baptism 
necessary for a legal marriage. The churches first 
built by the Portuguese were repaired, and others built. 
The whole district was divided into thirty-two parislics, 
and there was a church in each. They were low and 
some of them narrow, generally built of brick or coral 
stone, covered witli tiles, and capable of accommodating 
from five hundred to two thousand hearers. To these 
clnirches they had at first four or five ministers, who 
preached in them alternatt'ly; but at length only one 
minister for the whole, fie was able to visit eacli only 
once or twice a year; the numb«!r of even nominal 
('hristiaiis became small, and many of the clnirches 
being neglected, began to go to decay. When tht' 
Mnglisli look pos.session of ttie island, in 1700, and 
allowed the iwtives the free excrci.se of idolatry, they 
rebuilt their t<'mples; so that in the first thirty years of 
the Knglish rule, tiie number, large and small, was in¬ 
creased to three hundred and twenty-nine; while there 
w»‘re se.veiity-four Roman Catholic chapels. 

When the inissioii was commenced, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few native Protestants and descendants of 
Pnropeans in .lalTnapatam, wlterc Christian David was 
4‘stablished by the government as a native, preacher, and 
two Wesh-yan missionaries had recently commenced 
opm-iitions, the whole district was a wild waste of hea¬ 
thenism. It was like a country tliat hud been overrun 
by fire, and in which a second growth of thorns and 
briers and thick bushes, h;id sprung up, mure impene. 
trahh; than tint primitive forest. The government hav¬ 
ing grinted to the missionaries the octcupancy of some of 
tin- old church buildings—of which the walls only were 
sUnidiiig, and these, in many places broken down by tbe 
baiiian, tmd covered witli ivy—they iinmediately began 
repairs at two of tliem, Hatticotta atid Tillipally ; and, 
when the inissiun was reiiifortied, they took possession 
of three others, Panditeripo, Oodooville, and Manepy. 
'J'lie cirenit of the stations is made in about tw«inty 
miles, over open fields for rice or dry grain, or tliroiigb 
villages of contiguous giirdetis, where are the mango, 
J.nck, {iluiilain, orange, lime, stmddiick, and other .siiniTar 
fruit-trees, ns well as towering groves of the palmyra, 
cocoa-nut, ,'ireca-iiut, iiiid some other palm tre«!!i. In 
th»! rainy stasiui tin- low rice-fields are covered with 
water wliicli is soon hidden liy tlie waving grain; and 
the higln-r grounds are clothed with the greenest ver¬ 
dure, wliclhcr in tim gardens or fields. The small «lry 
grains then cultivated in the latter make them resemhle 
ricli meadows, lu the dry season these fmkls sometimes 
ajipear arid, ami burnt up with the sun; but there are 
plots here and there eultivalcti by irrigation frotii the 
w<‘lls, wbicli are always verdant. Tin: sight of the.se 
is rel'rcshing. Kach plot is a green carpel of vc!gi:ta- 
lion laid dovi'n in the midst oi burning sands. "I'lie 
foliage of the trees in the garden is also in peqietuul 
V ei-dure. 

'I'he missionaries early tiirm-d their attention to the 
education of native children, that they might get acxjess 
to them ami to their jinrenls, and prepare tlie way for 
their reception of the gospel. It was judged necessary, 
also, for the purpose of raising up efficient lalKiurers in 
tlie fieUl, without whom tbe extensive harvest cannot 
be gathered in. With some difficulty, they succeeded 
in estiiblisliiiig free schools for boys, in several of the 
villages, in course of the first three years of the mission. 
No girls could then be collected in sciuxil, as it is coii- 
trai 7 to tbe Hindoo customs for a female to learn to 
read and write. They are liorn to be in subjection; 
and the greater the darkness and vacuity of their inimls, 
the more submissive, and consequently more vaiiiable, 
it is supposed, they will be to their busbauds. School 
bungalows, composed of a roof, covered with leaves. | 
and suyiported by several posts, with a hurl floor of ' 


earlh, and sometimes a half wall of uiiburnt briek. wer« 
built in some convenient place, usmdly under tbe shaiki 
of trees; near or in a village, and teacliei-s appointed 
who would have inlbience to collect the children. 
The.se teachers w»>re, in the iM-giiining, all heatlien, as 
no others could be obtained; but tliey were required to 
leave off the budges of beulbenisin, to attend preaching 
on the Sabbath, with tbe ebildren instructed by tliem, 
and to make use of (Christian biHiks. Tlie children, on 
their first attendance, did not usually know their letters, 
as only the sons of tbe more res|M‘ctal>le men are taught 
in tile small country scluxils, supported by the. native!^ 
and kept, perlmps, under a tree, or in the virandah of u 
small house. 

Resides the village .schools, free bonnling schools 
were also soon commenced. The plan of taking a few 
('hildren from their heulhen friends, into eoiinexion with 
tbe mission families, and tints removing them from a 
heathen into a Cbrisliun atmosphere, was first suggested 
by the mi.ssionaries at Rombay ; where, however, it was 
found impossible to put it fully into practice. To eat 
on the premises of the missionaries, or to drink water 
from tlic same wells with them, was contrary to the 
rules of caste. There was also miicli distrust ns to tbe 
object in view. The natives could not umlerslniid liow 
foreigners should e^nne from a distant lam) to do tliem 
good ; lliere must be some covert design—they must 
wish to get tbe ebildren into their power to make slaves 
of them, or to send tliem out of the eoiinlry. At length 
a few boys wlio were anxious lu learn English, beg:ui 
to come as day-scbulurs to the station at 'I'illipully, and 
receive lessons from Mi-s Poor as slie sat in the door; 
for they would not venture into tlie bouse. Recomiiig 
more acquainted with the missionaries, and more anxious 
to learn tbe English language, six poor boys at length 
consented to remain at the stulion, and receive their loud 
and clothing.* 

Tiie Native Free Schools In tlie villages had for 
several years lieen from eighty to ninety in number, 
and contained from tliree to four tkoiisund children, of 
whom more than five liuiidred were girls. The system 
on which lliey wi-re conducted had heen gradually im¬ 
proved, so that they hud become more entirely CJirisllaii 
schools. A course of Eliri.sliuii lessons conluined in a 
smaller and larger culecliism, a scripture history, and 
Scripture extraels, prejiured with great care ami labour 
by the missioimries. were studied in the schools oiio 
half of each day. 'i'lie teachers and scholars of siiiluble 
age were also n-quireil U, attend church on the Sahlialh; 
were formeii into Rible classes, which met once u week 
at the station with whicli tliey were connected; and 
into Sabbalh-schuois, conducted in most respects like 
those in Christian countries. Js'acli scliuoi was a de¬ 
pository for iiibles ami tracts, and also a little chapel, 
in which the word of God was ]ireached to the parents 
of the children and other villagers. The cliildren 
were collecteil in larger or smaller occasional meetings, 
to be instructed or exhoiK-ii; and all the teachers in 
the mission were tisseuihled once a qiuirUir, to spend a 
day with the missioimries in religions exercisi’s, Ry 
the blessing of Gml on these and ollii-r efforts, some ot 
the cliildren, and nearly oin: half of the teneluTs, had 
become hopefully pious. ’ It was i-lieeriiig to liehold in 
one of these schools, in the midst of a heathen village, 
forty or fifty half-naked children, seated in rows, on tlie 
hard floor of earth, with their liooks or olla-lcaves be- 
fon: them, all perhaps swinging their bixlies liack and 
forth, and cliuiiiing their lessons aloud in a sort of reci¬ 
tative ; and then to hear their answers, when questioned 

• Tlie iiiirratlvo of the progress of llio Mission is inter, 
woven with biograpliieul iiutieos of the early lVlissu>nui-ie.s, 
and particularly »illi liiu peisuiiul iiistury and letters id 
Mrs Winslow. W’tiat follows in the text is a retruspeclivu 
siiiiiiiiary of events, and a view of (lie. condition at which 
the Mis.ioii laid ailived, in the year 18112,—Eo. 
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concerning the spiritual nature of the true God, or love 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, or the manner of escaping 
hell, and obtaining heaven; while their dark counten¬ 
ances lighted up with intelligence, and tlie eyes of 
some perhaps filled with tears. 

Though it was at first very difficult to obtain even 
iKiys to join the boarding establishments, they gradually 
bi'came anxious for admission. When, at one time, 
notice was given that a few select lads would be taken, 
more than one hundred and fifty, many of them from 
lending families in the district, were brought to the 
missionaries, and strongly urged upon their acceptance. 
A similar change had taken place in regard to obtain- 
ing girls. When on one occasion it was proposed to 
receive about twenty into the Central school, more than 
seventy were offered, mothers bringing their daugh¬ 
ters, grandmothers their grand-daughters, aunts their 
nieces, and all saying, ‘ You must receive our children; 
we cannot take them home again. You say, w<! must 
have faith,and we have come trusting in you.’ Nor were 
these of the poorer classes only, but many of them in 
comfortable circumstances, and nearly all of good caste. 

The Mission seminary was commenced in 1823 with 
forty-eight lads, and received in 1826 a class of twenty; 
in 1827, one of twenty-four ; in 1829, one of twenty- 
nine ; in 1830, one of thirty; and in 1832, one of sixty- 
three lads. These lads, selected generally from large 
numbers who were oflered, were such ns had improved 
themselves in tlie preparatory stiulies, and were ad¬ 
mitted on exoiniiiation in the English and Tannil 
Testament, (uul the ground rules of arithmetic. Be¬ 
sides those; w'ho had aie<l, or left irreg\darly,and those 
who had baeii taken into employment, or sent away as 
unworthy of gratuitous support, three classes, contain¬ 
ing ill all forty-three students, bad been honourably 
dismisseil. Of these, twenly-tlin-c had gone into the 
service of the mission, eiglit remained in tlie Seminary 
ns teachers and students of theology, four or five were 
employed by other missions, and eight or nine by the 
government, as inU'rpreters at the courts, or assistants 
in the medical and surveyors' departments. 

In the midst of many cares and labours, tlie mission¬ 
aries ever considered it their great business to preach 
the gospel publicly, and from house to house. All 
their schools and their various missionmy operations 
were intended to be strictly subsidiary to this objecL As 
<‘ircumstances allowed, they made tours, not only in the 
norllierii part of the island, but on the continent, to dis¬ 
tribute books, and proclaim the way of salvation. At 
each of the five stations of the mission, the churches 
were repaired so as to be very decent places for public 
worship, capable of accommodating from five hundred 
to one thousand hearers; and there were generally from 
tliree hundred to six hundred present on Sabbath 
mnniings. Of tliese about one-fonrtli were adults, and 
the remainder children from tlie schools. There was 
frequent preaching also in the school-bungalows. Pro¬ 
tracted and united meetings were also held, sometimes 
ill connection with missionaries of otlier denominations, 
not only at tlie mission stations, but in the midst of 
populous heathen villages. Some of these were ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting; when numbers of the heathen 
were collected together, under favourable circum¬ 
stances, to hear from several speakers in succession the 
most impressive truths brought to bear with concen¬ 
trated force on their understandings and consciences, 
while united prayer ascended for toe influences of the 
Holy Spirit to descend upon them. This was exceed¬ 
ingly different from a single individual speaking to a 
moving multitude, in a market-place; and it was one of 
the advantages of tlie form of O{)erations in the mission, 
tliat the public and solemn worship of God could be 
connected with the promulgation of his word. 

Of the natives admitted to the church, most of them 
heathen, but a few Romanists—to the end of August, 
18.31, there were one hundred and seventeen who had 
been connected with the boarding establishments. 


thirty schoolmasters, and fifty villagers, including some 
domestics. Of these, thirty were more than forty years 
old—thirteen, over fifty—one, seventy or upwards—and 
one above eighty. Several of more than middle age 
had died in hope, who had not made a public profes¬ 
sion of their faith in Christ. The next year thirty were 
added to the church, of whom a still larger proportion 
were adults. In reference to this proportion, it-was 
stated in one of the letters of the mission: " Though the 
greater part of those received into tlie churci) are 
young, yet a sufficient numlier of adults have been 
gathered to show that God, in the dispensation of liis 
grace, is not conlined to the rising generation; and tliat 
Uie opinion, too commonly expressed, of the hopeless 
state of adult heathen, is not warranted by experience. 
If missionary efforts, instead of being so desultory, as 
they often are, were more concentrated, and brought to 
bear more directly and constantly on a small ]iupulii- 
tion, instead of being wasted on a large surface, we are 
persuaded that more converts would be seen even among 
adults." 


lEbenCng flTalb. 

DREAMING. 

One of the finest moral tales I ever read, is an account 
of a dream in the Tatler, which, though it has every 
appearance of a real dream, coinprelieiuls a moral So 
sublime and so interesting, that 1 question whether any 
man who attends to it can ever forget it; uiul, if lie 
remembers, whether lie cun ever cease to be the better 
for it. 

“ I was once myself in agonies of grief that are nii- 
utterablc, and in so grt>at distraction of mind, that I 
thought myself even out of tlie possibility of receiving 
comtort. The occasion was as follows; When I was 
a youth in a part of tlie army which was then quartered 
at Dover, I I'ell in love with an agreeable young woman 
of a good family in those parts, and had the satisfuclioii 
of seeing my addresses kindly received, wiiicli occa¬ 
sioned the perplexity I am going to relate. 

“ We were in a calm evening diverting ourselves 
upon the top of the cliff with the prospect of the sea, 
and trifling away the time in such little fondnesses as 
are most ridiculous to people in business, and must 
agreeable to those in love. 

“ III the midst of these our innocent endearments, 
she snatched a paper of verses out of my hand, and ran 
away with them. I was following her, when on a 
sudden the ground, though at a considerable distance 
from the verge of the precipice, sunk under her, and 
threw her down from so prodigious a height upon 
such a range of rocks, ns would have dashed her into 
ten thousand pieces, had her buily been made of ada¬ 
mant. It is much easier for the reader to imagine my 
state of mind upon such an occasion, than fur me to 
express it. I said to myself. It is not in the power of 
Heaven to relieve roe 1 When I awaked, equally 
transportt‘d and astonished, to see myself drawn out of 
an affliction, which, the very moment before, appeared 
to me altogether inextricable." 

What fi^le of JBsop, nay, of Homer or of Virgil, 
conveys so fine a moral I Yet most people have met 
with such deliverances by means of a dream. And 
such a deliverance will every good man meet with at 
Inst, when he is taken, from the evils of life, and awakes 
ill Uie regions of everlasting light and peace, looking 
back upon the world and its troubles with a surprise 
and a satisfaction, similar in kind, though higher , in 
degree, to that which we now feel, when we escape 
from a terrifying dream, and open our eyes upon the 
sweet serenity ot a summer morning. 

Let us not despise instruction, how mean soever the 
vehicle may be that brings it. Even if it be a dream, 
we may kjarn to profit by it. J'or, whether asleep or 
awake, wc are equally the care of Providence; and 
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neither a dream, nor a wukinjs^ thought, can occur to 
us, without the perinissinn of Him, • in wliom we live, 
and move, and have our being/ 

Bsattie. 


IMITATION. 

A LAW existed among the ancient Thebans, lliat all 
iiieclianics, potters, and painters, wlienever Uiey exer¬ 
cised Uieir respective arts by tlie aid of imitation, sliould 
be oliliged to surpass their models; and the law was 
enforced by a sanction, which imposed a fine or some 
eriuivalent penalty for every act of making a piece of 
art or of manufacture inferior or merely equal to one 
whicit it professed to resemble. 

I'lie principle of this law is founded deep in practical 
wisdom, and, if applied to the acts and habits of moral 
behaviour, would be followed by highly beneficial re¬ 
sults. Imitation, or the rule of simply attempting to 
copy what is good or excellent, lias occasioned the ra¬ 
pid deterioration of many a manufacture, yet. With far 
greater speed and effect, has first diluted and tlien ut¬ 
terly neutralized many a community’s ri'spectnbility in 
knowledge and in morals. Imitators of manners or of 
mental excellence, hardly ever fail to copy and even 
to exaggerate all tlie blemishes of their models, while 
they almost invariably take a faint impression of their 
virtues, or perhaps caricature and burlesipie them. Who 
does not feel disgust, fur example, at nineteen imita¬ 
tions in twenty on the part of young preachers of the 
style, address and gestures of some popular pulpit ora¬ 
tor of established character? Yet the blundering de¬ 
fects which mar the tlelivery and discourses of an imita¬ 
tive j)reacher, are not worse in principle, and are both 
fewer in iiuinber and weaker in influence, than the 
thousand inconsistencies which disfigure every man’s 
conduct and liubits who, in working out a mural char¬ 
acter, simply aims to be like some amiable neighbour 
or some good and great person of confirmed reputation. 
' We dare not,’ said the apostle, ‘ make ourselves of 
the number, or compare ourselves with some that com¬ 
mend themselves; but they, measuring themselves by 
themselves, and comparing themselves among them¬ 
selves, are not wise.’ Otily a fool acts, in religious 
matters, on the principle of taking men as Iiis models. 
Christians, indeed, will take the apostles and other 
holy men of God ‘ as ensamplcs.’ and will be ‘ followers 
of those who, through fuillt and patience, inherit the 
promises but tlu-y will imitate oven apostles, only ns 
apostles imitated Christ; they Iiave the Lord Jesus 
himself ‘ for an example Uiat, in all things, they should 
walk in his steps they are ‘ imitators of God, as dear 
childrenand, when investigating the rule of conduct, 
they ask, not, What thinkest thou ? or. How actclh my 
neighbour.^ but. What soith the scripture ? 


CHRIST’S SUI’REME GOVERNMENT FOR HIS 
CHURCH’S GOOD; 

a StiTOon, 

By the Rev. David Smith, 

ilinister of the United Seceetion Church, Biggar. 

Ephesians i. 22.—“ Christ—Head over all things to the 
Church.” 

There are two most important and delightful 
ideas expressed in these words. The first is, that 
Christ possesses and exercises supreme power 
over all things. He is ‘ head ov^r all things.' 
The second is, that this supreme power Christ 
possesses and exercises in behalf and for the 
good of the church. Next to the Divine glory. 


the great object of the Mediatorial government 
is the present prosperity and future glory of 
the church. He is head over all things * to the 
church.’ Instead, however, of pursuing these 
ideas separately, we shall illustrate them together 
in the following particulars:—Christ is head to 
the church over all spiritual things,—over all 
natural things,—over all political tilings,—over 
all ecclesiastical things,—over all literary and 
scientific things,—over all agricultural and com¬ 
mercial things. 

I. Ciirist is Head over all spiritual things to 
the church. We know from scripture tliat in 
the universe of God there arc two classes of 
spiritual beings, many in number and great in 
power, whose operations are intimately connect¬ 
ed with the interests both of the church and 
of the world. Tliesc arc, angels in heaven and 
devils in hell,—the one, pure and benevolent 
intelligences, the other, foul and malignant de¬ 
mons,—the one, therefore, naturally desiring 
the holiness and happiness of men, the other 
constantly seeking their destruction. Now, of 
both these classes Ciirist is the head,—a head 
of direction to the former, a head of control to 
the latter. He is a liead of direction to the 
angels of heaven. He is expressly callcit ‘ the 
head of all princijiality and power.’ All the 
angels, from the highest to the lowest of their 
shining host, aeknowletige and obey tlie Saviour 
as their Lord. W’liere he sends them, thej' Hy ; 
what he commands them, they do. But lie is 
not more a head of direction to atigids tlian he 
is a head of control to devils. The k<‘y of tin; 
bottomless pit hangs at his girille,—the chain 
which binds its dark inhabitants is held in liis 
hand ; and lie o[iens or shuts, binds or looses, at 
his pleasure. Though Satan goes about like a 
roaring lion seeking whom he may devour, and 
like a cunning serpent seeking whom lie may 
beguile, he can have no power at all against 
men till it is given him from above, and even 
then there are limits set which he dare not pass. 

These facts of themselves are abundantly sa¬ 
tisfactory to every Christian mind ; but it must 
be especially gratifying to think that this direc¬ 
tion which Christ exercises over angels, this 
control which he exerts over devils, are exer¬ 
cised and exerted for the benefit and good of 
the church. Behold him marshalling the an¬ 
gelic hosts of heaven, ‘giving his commands to 
their fiamirig squadrons, and despatching them 
forth on errands of mercy and Judgment to this 
lower world. ‘ Are they not all,’ whatever may 
be the character of the particular missions which 
they have to execute, ‘ ministering spirits sent 
forth to minister to them who shall be heirs of 
salvation ?’ Yes, these clierubim and sera¬ 
phim who fly with more than the lightning’s 
speed, and burn and blaze with more than the 
lightning’s brightness, are just the church’s 
body guards,—the horses of fire, and the cha. 
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riots of fire which, under the conduct of the 
C’a})tain of iier salvation, surround and defend 
her in her progress through the world- But 
Christ not merely, in this w'ay, tiirects tiie 
movements of angels for the church’s good, but 
controls for the same end even the machina¬ 
tions of dtivils. He has bound them to tlic 
wheels of his gospel chariot; and though they 
mean not so, neither do their liearts think so, he 
makes them, by the very efforts of subtilty and 
malignity which they put forth, urge on and 
accelerate its specid. How comfortable the 
thought, that Satan not only cannot hurt tlie 
church, but, against his m ill, must benefit her, 
and that evem his vilest temptations and fiercest 
persecutions will be found co-oj)erating, as 
poison in medicine;, with the ministrations of 
holy angels for the church’s ultimaU; jwofit 1 

II. CMirist is Head over all natural things to 
the church. We often hear of the kingdom 
of nature,—that system of material existences 
with whicii we are surrounded, comprehending 
the mineral, vegetable, and animal departments, 
togetlnir with the elements of light, air, and 
water. We would not compare the powers of 
nature with the spiritual powers, iior natural 
law's with those laws which r<;gulate the motions 
and actions of angelical beings. But we hesi¬ 
tate not to afiirm that the influence of the one 
upon the affairs of men is nut inferior to the 
influence of the other, and certainly a great 
«leal more {>al|aible. Upon the j)owers and quali¬ 
ties which natural objects possess, and upon the 
laws by which they are governed, the comfort, 
the improvement, nay, the existence of mankind 
fo such an extent tU'pend, that w’e may in a 
(jualified sense say, of the kingdom of nature, 
that it ‘ ruletii over ail.’ Now, of this kingdom 
Clirist is the King. Nature’s throne Christ oc- 
t;upies,—nature’s sceptre Christ wields,—na¬ 
ture’s crown Christ wears; and all for the 
benefit of the church. We have heard, indeed, 
a great deal about the powers of nature and the 
laws of natun;. But what are the powers of 
nature, but Just the exertions of Christ’s divine 
energy in the material worhl; and what are the 
laws of nature, but the fixed and settled methods 
according to which he exerts that energy ? And 
to what do these powers in their action, and 
these laws in their operation tend, but to the 
good—the present and future good—of the 
church ? 

This great and interesting truth, that Christ 
directs and controls all the operations of nature 
for the benefit of the church, is taught in scrip¬ 
ture in express words, by striking symbols, 
by indisputable facts. It is taught in express 
words: ‘ 1 will hear the heavens’—the person 
who speaks is Jehovah, and the Jehovah of the 
Old 'restament is just the Jesus of the New— 

* 1 will hear the heavens, and the heavens shall 
bear tlm earth, and the earth shall hetir the oom, 


and the w’ine, and the oil, and the}' shall hear 
Jczreel.’ There is a golden chain here, you 
will observe, of natural causes and effects. But 
mark the two ends of the chain. The upper 
end hangs from the throne of God and the 
Lamb; the lower is linked with the interests 
of God’s people. Farther, it is taught by strik¬ 
ing synd)ols: ‘I saw,’ says John, ‘an angel 
ascending from the cgst, having the seal of 
God’—the Angel of the covenant evidently— 
‘ and he cried with a loud voice to the four 
angels, who held the four winds, saying. Hurt 
not the earth, neither the sea, nor the trees.’ 
Here control over the powers of nature is 
plainly ascribed to Christ. But to what end 
is this control represented as directed? To the 
interests of the people of (Jod. ‘ Till,’ it is 
added, ‘ we have scaled the servants of our 
(iod in their foreheads.’ That is, the winds 
blow, the rains descend, the lightnings flash, 
and the thunders roll along, entirely by the per¬ 
mission and under the direction of the Mediator, 
who tempers or altogether restrains their fury, 
according as the interest of his redeemed and 
sealed ])eople requires. 'I’lie same important 
truth, we remark in fine, is taught by indubita¬ 
ble facts. In the history of ancient Israel we find 
not only the stars in their courses, and the S'Ui 
and moon, in their ordinary revolutions, but 
mountains and the hills, the seas and the rivers 
all co-operating under the Divine inqiulse and 
direetion, in behalf of the people of God. Or, 
if we turn to the not less striking history of tho 
New Testanu nt, may we not perceive how ‘ the 
winds and the seas obey’ the Mediator, rising 
into a tempest by his permission, and sinking 
at his poY^erful word into a calm,—and all sub¬ 
ordinated to the great interests of his church. 
But why refer to miraculous instances ? Do 
we not see^u the ordinary history of the church, 
how ‘ fire and hail, snow and vapour, stormy 
wind fulfil his word ;’ how his voice may be 
iieard distinctly thundering in the tempest and 
whispering in the breeze; and how even the re¬ 
volutions of the seasons and the war of elements 
are overruled by him for the promotion of his 
cause and interests ? 

Ill. Christ is Head over all political things 
to the church. The church, though not of the 
world, is in the world, and must, therefore, ne¬ 
cessarily be affected, in both her external and 
internal relations, by the events which are tak¬ 
ing place there. Accordingly, though not a 
political body, nor permitted to become so, she 
sensibly feels the influence of the political 
changes and movements which are constantly 
going forward. But she is not left amid these 
naked and defenceless; what she cannot do for 
herself, and may not attempt, her Divine Head 
has undertaken in her behalf, namely, to con¬ 
trol and direct for her advantage the whole sys¬ 
tem oPwoiidly politics; and he does so. Behold 
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the kings and princes, tlie legislators and states¬ 
men of the world. Though they may seem to 
themselves, and be thought by others, supreme 
and independent in the exercise of their govern¬ 
ment, they are not really so. Jesus is above 
them and over them ail,—-greater than the 
greatest, and higher than the highest of them. 
‘ By him kings reign and princes decree justice.’ 
He is King of kings, and Lord of lords. Though 
unseen, and too often unacknowledged, he pre¬ 
sides over the deliberations of cabinets and se¬ 
nates,—moderates and directs the most tumul¬ 
tuous ebullitions of popular fury,—marshals 
the hosts to battle, and gives victory or defeat 
as it pleases him. We often speak of the 
balance of power, and of its being in the hands 
of a particular nation or particular party. But 
in speaking thus, we speak only aft«‘r the man¬ 
ner of men. The true balance of power is in 
the hands of the Mediator, and one scale drops 
or anotlier rises, entirely according to the direc¬ 
tion in which he inclines his hand. ‘ Promo¬ 
tion cometh neither from the east, nor from the 
west, nor from the south; but God is the 
.Judge: he })utteth one down and settetli up 
another.’ 

But it is not more certain, or more obvious, 
that Jesus controls and directs all the political 
movements of the world, than that he does so 
with a direct view to the interests of his church 
and the welfare of his jieople. The rise and the 
fidi of kingdoms and empires, the change of 
dynasties, the war of parties and the conflict 
of opinions, though like the waves of a stormy 
ocean high and roaring and boisterous, all tend, 
under his management who sits King upon the 
floods, to bear up and bear onwards the ark of 
the church in her triumphant navigation round 
the globe. W’e might appeal in proof and illus- 
tratiuii of this to universal history ; for on which 
of its numerous pages may we not read, written 
as with a pencil of light, ‘All things work to¬ 
gether for good to them that love God, to them 
who are the called according to liis purpose.’ j 
The Assyrian, the Babylonian, the Grecian, and 
the Roman monarchies, though they possessed 
successively the empire of the world, were, after 
ail, only like so many actors in a drama,—they j 
came upon the stage, performed their several , 
parts, and then left it. Behind the curtain which i 
s<*parates the invisible world from the visible 
llieatre, sat He who superintended every scene i 
of action and operation, prompting, controlling, ; 
and overruling every movement, and rendering ; 
the whole subordinate to the grand final ca¬ 
tastrophe,—the erection and establishment of ' 
that kingdom which is destined to last so long 
as sun and muon endure. Little did Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, and Cyrus, and Alexander, and Caesar 
imagine, when hurried on by the lust of con¬ 
quest, that they were merely the pioneers of ■ 
tJie Prince of Peace, and that 1^ all theii^buttlos 


and victories they were only levelling the moun¬ 
tains, and ftiling up the valleys, and smoothing 
the asperities of the way, over which his trium¬ 
phal chariot was destined to pass in his progress 
to universal empire. 

IV. Christ is Head over all ecclesiastical 
things to the church. By ecclesiastical things, 
as distinguished from the church, we mean that 
system of external government and administra¬ 
tion which is carried on in connexion with the 
different divisions of the visible church, by eccle¬ 
siastical officers. Of this description are the 
deliberations and decisions of councils and sy. 
nods, the promulgation of creeds and confes¬ 
sions, and the exercise of discipline. When we 
say that Christ is head over all ecclesiastical 
things, we advert not so much to what these 
ought to bo, as to what they actually arc. 
We mean to say that Christ providentially 
superintends, directs, controls, and overrules all 
ecclesiastical matters, in whatever manner, or 
by whomsoever they are conducted, and does 
so for the benefit of the church. 

Ecclesiastical things naturally divide them¬ 
selves into two classes,—those which are ad¬ 
ministered in aecordaiict: with the will of Christ, 
and those which are administered without any 
reference to it, or in defiance of it. With re¬ 
spect to the first of these classcss, we can find no 
difficulty in understanding and perceiving how 
Christ should be head over them to tlie church. 
In this case he is merely carrying into effect his 
own appointment, and carrying it into effect for 
the end djisigned, O it is a comfortable thought, 
that what the office-bearers of the church <Jo in 
conformity with Clirist’s will, he regards as «ione 
by himselfi and gives effect to it accordingly I 
They are merely the hands which act, the feet 
which move—he is the head which directs. But 
there is another and a very different class of 
ecclesiastical things,—things done without any 
reference to, or in defiance of, the will of Christ. 
And these, alas! arc not few nor of rare occur- 
rauce. O what a blotted, dishonoured page is 
the page of ecclesiastical history I It is, in too 
many instances, little else but a record of the 
contentions and divisions, the errors and cor¬ 
ruptions, the unhallowed arts and crooked policy 
of malignant heretics and ambitious ecclesiastics. 
It has been found, indeed, infinitely more diffi¬ 
cult to adjust the disputes and terminate the 
quarrels of conflicting ecclesiastical parties, than 
to govern an empire. But over even these things, 
Christ is head, and bead to the church. He 
makes the wrath even of these men to praise 
him, and to promote the prosperity of his cause. 
While they are intent only on the aggrandize¬ 
ment of their own party, or the crushing of 
some obnoxious rival, he is directing and over¬ 
ruling all their machinations to the good of his 
church. It was an instance of ecclesiastical 
usurpation that brought about the Reformation. 
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V. Christ is Head over all scientific and liter- 
ary things to the cliurch. The influence of 
science and- literature upon the state of the 
church, as well as of the world, is great and 
important. We may compare them to a mighty 
lever, which, according as it is wrought up¬ 
wards or downwards, elevates or depresses, 
crushes or expands the mental c!>aractcr and 
condition of men. But who is it tiiat works 
this mighty engine ? and to what end are its 
operations directed ? To answer these questions 
we must look beyond what is immediate and 
visible. Amid the crowd of philosophers and 
literary men who affect to wield the intellectual 
destinies of the world, there stands One supreme 
over them all, whom many of them, alas I know 
not. lie is at tiie right iiand of the philosopher 
in his study, superintends the experiments of 
the chemist in his laboratory, and directs the 
operations of the artist in his workshop, and 
makes alt, directly or indirectly, immediately 
or remotelj', subserve the interests of his glo¬ 
rious cause. We have only to glance at the facts 
of the case, in order to perceive that these things 
are so. Often, often have we seen science and 
literature arrayed against the church,—employ¬ 
ed by her enemies to undermine her deep foun¬ 
dations, and dismantle her high towers. Litera¬ 
ture has too frequently deserved to be stigma¬ 
tized as infldel literature, and science as atheis¬ 
tical science. Within our own recollection the 
philosopher with his pen, and the experimenter 
with his crucible, assailed and threatened the very 
existence of Christianity and the church—but 
in vain. He w'ho sat in heaven laughed at them, 
the Lord held them in derision. He turned 
the wise men backward, and made their know'- 
ledge foolish. Nay, he made use of their very 
science and literature to establish and extend 
the cause which they were originally meant to 
subvert and destroy. Look at the investigations 
of the literary and the researches of the philo¬ 
sophical. Is it not found that the farther and 
the more strictly they are prosecuted, the more 
favourable and trimuphant are the results for 
Christianity? Look at the splendid achieve¬ 
ments of science, at the progress of invention, 
and the course of discovery. Have they not di¬ 
rectly tended to the propagation of religion and 
-he extension of the church ? What were the 
discovery of the mariner’s compass, the inven¬ 
tion of printing, and more recently, the applica¬ 
tion of steam to navigation and travelling, but 
the adding in effect new wings to the mighty 
angel who is flying through the midst of heaven 
having the everlasting gospel to preach ? 

Lastly, Christ is Head over all agricultural 
and commercial things to the church. It is in¬ 
teresting to contemplate, in such a country as 
our own, the numbers who are engaged in the 
various labours of the field, and the various em- 
ploymeuts of manufacture and merchandise, 


and to mark how prosperity and comfort are 
diffused, through their means, among all classes 
of the community. But the exercise is almost 
as melancholy as it is interesting. Go to the 
farm or the workshop, the market or the ex¬ 
change, and what do you sec ? A busy, ac¬ 
tive, enterprising population indeed, all turning 
the rich resources of the country to the best 
account, but all seeking also, and seeking evi¬ 
dently as the principal thing, in the great ma¬ 
jority of instances, every one his gain from his 
quarter. Yes, we fear Mammon is the deity 
whom most worship. Him our commercial 
men and our agriculturists serve, and him they 
obey. At his shrine they kneel, and his sceptre 
thej' kiss. But high as Mammon’s throne is, the 
throne of .lesus is still higher ; and, accordingly, 
while all are pursuing their own selfish interests, 
hastening every one to be rich, his kingdom 
may be seen visibly ruling over all, drawing 
support to itself from the operations of the hus¬ 
bandman and the enterprise of the merchant. 
In many ways he makes the earth, which is the 
proper sphere of the former, help the woman; 
and in as many ways he makes the sea, the 
peculiar element of the latter, subserve the same 
end. We see ships launched and agents des¬ 
patched to carry our produce and manufactures 
to the ends of the earth ; but we may see also, 
under the directing conduct of the Saviour, how 
in the wake of these ships, and in the track of 
these agents, Christianity, by means of its Bibles 
and missionaries, follows. 

Is Christ thus Head over all things to the 
church ? Then let saints rejoice. ’I'liose who 
before trembled for the ark of God, lest it 
should fall into the enemy’s hands, may now 
dismiss their dark forebodings and give all their 
fears to the wind. The vessel of the church, 
with Jesus for her pilot, not only cannot be 
swallowed up, but wHl ride triumphant upon 
the top of the very highest wave. ‘ What 
art thou, O great mountain ? Before Zcrubbabel 
thou shalt be made a plain.’ All interests must 
ultimately yield to the interests of the church. 

Is Christ thus Head over all things to the 
cliurch ? Then let the enemies and opposors 
of the gospel tremble. ‘ Why do the heathen 
rs^e, and the people imagine a vain thing ? 'fhe 
kings of the earth set themselves, and thp peo¬ 
ple take counsel together against the Lord, and 
against his Anointed.’ In doing so they not 
only act impiously, but they act unreasonably. 

‘ I have,' says God, ‘ set my King upon my 
holy hill of Zionand w'hat he has said, who 
shall with effect gainsay ? ‘ Be wise then, ye 

kings; be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with 
trembling. Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, 
and ye perish from the way, when his wrath is 
kindlejl but a little. Blessed are all they that 
put their trust in him.' 
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ABRAHAM. 

No. I. 

By the Rev. Ueouge Thomson, 

Minister of the United Seccssiu7i Church, Campbeltown. 

A BRAHAM, Iho riitJier of tlio Israelitish nation, wiis a son 
of Tt'ruii—the niiitlt in (Icsccnt from Slicin, thn son of 
Noiili—wliether tlio yoiin«est or tho olilrst of Uio 
family cannot perhaps be positively determined. He 
was born in ‘ Ur ot the Chaldees.’ What particular 
country is intended by the inspired historian, is not 
r|uile agreed,—some maintaining that it is not that 
tilialdea, the inhabitants of which, at a subsequent 
p(‘riod, rose to such eminence under Nebuchadnesezar, 
but a small territory of the same name, situated in or 
near the country of Armenia. Alroiit the moral and 
reiit^ious condition of the inhabitants of Chaldea, wher¬ 
ever it was situated, there can l>e no disagreement. 
They were given to idolatry; and unless they formed 
an exception to the universal condition of idolaters, 
must Imve been the victims of profligacy and of crime. 
Jn such a country one would not naturally expect to 
meet with n rare, with an almost unparalleled example of 
l>i(^ty and virtue. But however great the disadvantages 
under which a man may labour, or however gross the 
iiii({uitics with which he may be chargeable, when God 
bus a purpose of mercy towanls him he will accomplish 
it in despite of them all. Abram, a youth, surrounded 
by a people given to idolatry—himself perhaps accus- 
tonieil to the tlebasing rites of heathenism—is made 
acquainted with the only living and true God; is 
brought to feel the power of the truth upon his heart; 
is enabled to brave the sneer and the frown of wicked¬ 
ness ill making confession of his God ; and in due sea¬ 
son, at the divine commandiueiit, turns his back upon 
his home and his father-land, and goes forth towards 
some foreigu country, of which he did not know even 
the name. 

That it was faith in a divine promise, and obedience 
to a divine injunction, that led Abram to forsake his 
native country, and his kindred, and his father’s house, 
there can .be no good reason to question. ' Now the 
J.>urdhad said unto Abram, get thee out of thycomitry 
and from thy kindred,’ &c. ‘ So Abram departed as 

the Lord hud spoken unto him,’ Genesis xii. 1— i. 
i’erhaps some are disposed to think that the faith of 
Abram was nut quite so illustrious as it is generally 
repn>sented. He had an idea, they may say, of the 
place whitiier he was to journey; at all events he 
hud his father and some other relatives with him; so 
that the sacrifice in abandoning Ur, cannot have l>een so 
great as if they all had remained behind. The latter 
part of the statement may be quite true; but we should 
beware lest, in displaying our acuteness in detecting 
apparent inconsistencies in the scripture narrative, we 
expose ourselves to the charge of heinous sin. God has 
pointed out Abram’s conduct on this occasion, as an 
I illustrious example of the power of faith; God has 
assured us that Abram was called alone, and that he 
went out not knowing whither he went;—and is there 
either reverence or piety in attempting to dispute or'to 
impugn his statements? There is-some difficulty, we 
admit, in explaining the various declarations of scrip¬ 
ture in reference to this matter, in consistency witii each 
other; but this does not arise from any real want of har¬ 
mony between them, but is occasioned by the remarkable 
conciseness of the accounts that are given. The &cts 
of the case appear to be these. God appeared unto 
Abram when he dwelt in Ur of the Chaldees, and com¬ 
manded him to leave his country and his fdtlier’s house, 
Abram 'was not disobedient to the heavenly vision,* 
but immediately began to make preparation fur his de¬ 
parture. Actuated, however, by a dutiful reganfi to 


the spiritual welfare of his relatives, he endeavoured 
to persuade them to .'UR'ompnny him. His endeavours 
were partially successful, Terah his father joined him 
ill his pilgrimage to the land that Goil had promised to 
show them. By what motive Terah was influenced in 
taking this step, it is perhaps presumptuous to say. It 
might be a profound veiienitiun fur the God who had 
appeared to Abram, or a fixed belief in the {iromise that 
lie had made to him; or it might be only a strung im¬ 
pulse of parental tendi>rness, excited by the prospect of 
parting from a child whose dutiful^attentions, it may not 
unwarrantably be supposed, were at once his solace and 
his joy. But whatever his motives were, there can be no 
dispute as to the manner in which he acted. He deter¬ 
mined for himself and fur those who were under his 
immediate superintendence and coiitrul, to chimse the 
God and the portion of Abram. And on this account, 
and because God inculcates unifunuly respect to the 
authority and person of a panuit, he is said, though nut 
the prime mover in the affair, to have taken * Abram his 
son, and Lot tlie son of Hnraii, his sun’s son, and Sarui 
his daughter-in-law, his son Abram’s wife, and to have 
gone fortli witli them from Ur of tlie Chaldees, to go 
into the loud of Canaan. ’ 

Taking this view of the facts, then, have we not 
cause to admire and to imitate the character of Abram? 
He was nut only an obedient believer, but a ilutiful anil 
affectionate son. His piety towards God did not make 
him unmindful of his duty towards men. His determi- 
imtiuii to comply with God’s call did not chill or anni¬ 
hilate his affection towurds his relatives, or relax even in 
his own apprehension the constraint of iliity under which 
he was laid always to seek their good. And, reader, if, 
while you make a profession of godliness, and attend 
to many or nearly all the outward duties which such a 
profession renders incumbent, you can neglect the mother 
who bore you and the father who lovetl you,—if, espe¬ 
cially, you can remain heedless about their spiritual 
welfare, though the symptoms of their alienation of 
mind and heart from God be palpable and striking, 
look to it that your own religion be not a iiiei’e delusive 
fancy. Piety towards God, warming, and purifying, 
and elevating the affections of the soul, renders its pos¬ 
sessor more faithful in the cultivation and discharge of 
relative affection and duties than he otherwise would 
have been, and leads him with holy earnestness to de¬ 
sire the redemption of his kindred's souls. Count it nut 
enough that ydu liave entered upon tlie journey to the 
promised Canaan; but use your influence, in the way of 
entreaty and instruction and prayer, with your relatives, 
that tfiey too may cast in tiieir lot with you, saying,— 

' We will go with you tliat God may do us good, fur 
the Lord hatli spoken good concerning Israel? 

The journey which Abram so readily undertook was 
not speedily accomplished. * They went forth from Ur 
of the Chaldees, to go into the land of Canaan ;* but 
tlicy went only as far as Haran and took up their abode 
tliere. This temporary abandonment of tlieir journey 
cannot be very satisfactorily accounted &r. Either, 
wearied with the hardships and dangers of the pilgrim¬ 
age, and desponding as to the accomplishment of the 
promise, Abram himself began to be less courageous; 
or such might have been thq depressing influence of 
tliese upon his relatives, that in charity to them he was 
compelled to delay the farther prosecution of his travel; 
or, what is perhaps more likely,—since in every part of 
his journey he must have been divinely directed,—God, 
in gracious consideration of tlie hardsliips of the way, 
gave him rest for a season by not revealing to him 
whither he should next proceed. Abram, then, might 
be waiting in Haran for his instructions,—waiting till 
God should go before him to make his way prosperous; 
for he, with every saint, must have been anxious not only 
to avoid acting against a divine injunction, but also to 
avoid acting witfiout one. The only thing that appears 
to stand much in the way of our reception of the last 
opinion is, that the sacred historian affirms that • they 
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wnt to go Into tho Iniul r)l‘ Cniimiii,’—n sttitnineiit which | 
seems to iiiliumte tliat tin* termination of tlieir joiiniey | 
was well kiiowii to them from the beginning. When, 
however, the declaration of Paul in his epistle to Uie 
Hebrews is recollected, that ‘he went out not knowing 
whither lie went,’ and when it is fiirtlier noticed, tliat 
Aloses himself says. ‘ that he was called to go out into 
a land that Ood should show him,’ it will not he reck- 
oned a violent interpretation to affirm, that when the 
historian says, ‘ they went to go into the land of Canaan,’ 
he does not mean to assert that such was their deeign, 
hut only slates the fact, which subsequent evente had 
shown, that the journey on which they entered was to 
terminate in (inniiiin. Whatever opinion be adopted as 
nlHtrding tlm preftirahle explanation of it., the fact is 
iiidispiitable and iiistrn<rtive. If we sujipose that Abram 
dwelt in Ilaraii through the influence of unbelief, then 
we may noli<’e his inlirinily, and learn from it more 
of our own. Oh how often does unbelief steal upon 
the best of the s;iiiits, weakening tlieir confiiience,— 
injuring their peace,—dishonouring their God! 

Faith! ’Tis tliy work alone, 

And that liiviiiely free. 

Lord, may tho Spirit of thy Son 
Increase this faith in inu. 

If we siipiiose, however,.that Abram continued In 
lliiran only because of the weariness and despondency 
of his companions in pilgrimage, then his condtict pre¬ 
sents an example of charity and forbearance, worthy 
ill a great degree of our approval and imitation. We 
do nut speak of it as entitled to unlimited approval, be¬ 
cause it is by no means very apparent that we should 
suffer our forbearance to hinder us in the prosecution 
of any obvious duty. In all doubtful cases, ‘they that 
ore strung ought to bear with the infirmities of tlie 
weak;’ but wlieiiever God has spoken autiioritatively 
luid distinctly, we must hate father and mother, yea, 
and our own lives also, rather than neglect obedience 
to his injunction. While we admire and recommend 
A brain's charitable regard for the weakness of his 
relatives, let us beware of carry ing our imitation of it to 
an luiwarraiitable length. If, in short, we suppose that 
the patriarch waited in Harim till God shoiiht make his 
way plain before him, then we have, not an instance of 
weakness, but an illustrious display of tile power of 
faith. While we ailmire it, let us remember that our 
interests will be promo' >d by imitating ir There never 
is, there never can be, such enjoyment or conscious 
security in any path as that in which we hear his voice 
behind assaying, ‘ This is tlie way, walk ye in it.' It is 
however our duty to seek the divine counsel. ‘ As the 
eyes of a handmaid are towards her mistress, so should our 
eyes be towards tlie Lord.’ Let us ondeavour to show our 
devoteil obedience to his will, a well by earnest per¬ 
severing prayer hir his counsel am guidance where we 
cannot find our paths, as by the alacrity and vigour of 
our efforts when his counsel and guidance have been 
vouchsafed.* 

Wliile Abram dwelt in Hara>., Tenth his father 
died. To go to Canaan might be criminally delayed, 
but to pass through tlie dork valley of the shadow of 
dentil, when the summons was given, could nut. En¬ 
dearing relationships, extensive usefulness, venerable 
age, all are unable to retard or defeat the attack of 
death. ‘ There is no discharge in that war.’ ‘And the 
days of Terah were two hundred and five years: and 
Terahdied in Hanui.’ 

Were it not that every intelligent reader of the Bible 
will perceive it, and that some perhaps may be stag- 

S ered at tlie discovery, we need not have mentioned 
lat, ill this verse, a statement is made apparently utter¬ 
ly irrecoucileable wlUi statements made elsewhere. 
Tenth, it is said, was two hundred and five years old 
when he died. But from what is stated in xi. 2<i, it 
would appear that he was little more than seventy 
years of age at tlie birth of Abram. ]Now Abram de- 


piirU'd fiDin Haran in his seventy-fifth year, at which 
time, as is evident from Acts vii. 4, his tuther Tcrali 
was dead. So that, adding the age of Tcrali at I lie birth 
of his son. to the age of ttie son at tiie dcatli of Terah,— 
that is, adding seventy years to seventy-five,—tlie days 
of Terah must have been only one hundred ami forty- 
five years. Various explanations have been offered with 
the view of obviating the discrepancy. As it is difficult, 
if iiideeil it be practicable, to come to a satisfactory coii- 
ciiision on the matter, we shall shortly state one or two 
of tile hypotheses proposed. Some have imagined that 
Abram, though mentioned first in the enumeration of 
Tcrali’s sons, was not the first-born but the youngest 
of the family, and that the sacred writer does not ineim 
to tell us that Abram was bom in tiie seventieth year of 
the life of his father, but only that at that period one of 
the three—which of them it is not agreed—was horn. 
On this liypothesis Abram’s birth took place, not in tiie 
seventieth, but in the one hundred and Uiirtieth ycarof 
'rerah’s age. This opinion, if true, would completely 
remove the difficulty; but unfortunately it is supported 
by 110 adequate evidence. It may be corraet; wt- imiy 
wish that it could be established ; but that it is p(>s.si- 
ble and desirable is all that can be suid for it. Others 
endeavour to remove the difficulty by siqiposing that 
Abniiii left his fattier in ilarnii at tlie age of seventy- 
five,—that is, in tiie one liiiiidred and furty-filtli year of 
his fatiier’s age, and tiiatthe old man continued to re¬ 
side tlicre until he reached iiis two hundred and fifth 
year, when he died. 'Fhey reconcile the apparent dis¬ 
crepancy between this opinion and the fact stated in 
Acts vii. 4, that Abram left Haran after the death of 
'i'erah, by alleging that Abram came oocasioiinlly to 
Haran to see his lather, and that it is liis final removal 
which is spoken of in the passage alluded to. 'I'liis 
opinion is as unsatisfactorily estamished as the preced¬ 
ing. Let any one rimd the declaration of Stephen ns 
narrated in Acts vii. 2—4, and say if it be nt all iintiiral 
to imagine that Abram liad gone to Ganaan before 
Terah’s death, or if such an idea would ever liave 
been resorted to unless under the pressure of some 
urgent difficulty. Others, again, are of opinion that an 
error has by some means or oUier crept into the text, and 
that tile true reading is ‘one liundred and forty-five,’ 
and not ‘two hundred and five.’ In this they are 
countenanced by the SaiiinriUiii I’riitateuch, which 
gives the former number. Js it not an unspeakable 
blessing tliat while genealogies minister strife, God 
hath revealed to us tlie great things of liis law in an 
easy and perspicuous maimer? We may lie perplexed 
alHiut the age of Abram’s father; but liavc we any 
cause to doubt the atoning dentil of .Abram’s promised 
seed ? Let us seek, then, not barren sjieculation, but 
goilly edifying. 

Upon the death of his father, Abram resumes tlie 
journey which had been for a time abandoned. Eitlier 
the special hindrances to his progress were now removed, 
or the solemn dispensation, by calling to mind the cer¬ 
tainty of his own departure, and the consequent neces¬ 
sity of being diligent while it is culled to-day, had 
awakened his dormant zeal; for ‘he took Sarai his wife, 
and Lot his brother’s son, and all their substance tliat 
they had gathered, and all the souls tliat they had 
gotten in Haran, and they went forth to go into tlie 
land of Canaan, and into tlie laud of (Canaan they 
came.’ In this we see the same intrepid fhith which 
had formerly influenced him. But what becomes of the 
promise,—God’s promise, in tlie confidence of wliich 
he had left his kindred and his father’s iiouse ? Abram 
is still childless; and the gates of the grave in all pro¬ 
bability would speedily close upon him, lilnstiiig the 
hope of a numerous progeny, and of his tliiis; becoming a 
universal bleKiiiig. Yes; but ‘God is not slack con¬ 
cerning his promise, as some men count slackness.* 
‘ Abnun walked by faith, not by sight.’ He knew that 
delay was not denial. He knew that the promise, 
{ though not fulfilled, deserved to be hoped for, because 
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it was Ills word who kpppplli biiili for i>vc:r. What 
better security lor any thinjv ? Had Al)rani distrusted 
it, would he liave deserved any thing better? Notice, 
howev(‘r, tliat God always alTorils his people ground 
for strong consolation, is willing more nhiindantly to 
show unto the iieirs of promise the ininiuUibility of his 
counsel, and therefore while he did not fulfil it ns yet, 
he repeated it,—and repcateil it in more ample and in- 
Udligihh- terms than he had previously employed. For- 
merly God had promised to show him a luml, and tliat 
In's seed shouhl be great in it: now when, in the faith 
of this, Abram had entered Canaan, and, undismayed by 
the cruelty and blood-thirstiness of its inhabitants, had 
passed through part of it, the Lord aji]>pared unto him, 
niid siiid, ‘ IJiito thy seed will I give this land.’ How 
often, how strikingly, is the saying illustrated and con¬ 
firmed, ‘ To him that hath sliall he given!’ 

'I’he exercise of the patriarch wln-n the promise was 
repeided to him, deserves our special attention. Al- 
tliongh his hopes had been long deferred,—and ‘ liope 
deferred maketh the heart sick,’—Abram did not petu¬ 
lantly and ungratefully overhmk the kindness that was 
manifesl.cd towai'ds him, anil yield liimself to the bitter¬ 
ness of disappointment. No; ‘ he builded an altar unto 
the Lord who appeared unto him,’ and of course called 
upon his name. He persevered in doing this; for, long 
afterward, when ‘ he remov«!d from thence into a moun¬ 
tain on the east of liethel, and pitched his tent, having 
Jlethel on the west, and ilai on the east, he there 
buildeii an altar unto the Lord, and called upon the 
name of the Lord.’ In this, reader, we should imitate 
the steady devotion of the jiatriurclt. We are called 
on, as he was, to live in the exercise of faith and hope ; 
aiifl the annoyances to which wc are exposed, combined 
with the invisibility of our future home, and the long 
int(‘rval that must elapse before w'e can be blessed 
with full fruition, are apt so to tiepress these graces 
that the duties which should spring from them are 
either neglected or most spiritlessly and imperfectly 
performed. Let us cling to the faithfulness of that God 
at whose word we liave expected, anil begun to travel 
towards, a heavenly Canaan. You may have bitUir 
disiippointments, crushing cares, agoniiiing troubles, 
numerous and formulable enemies; still you have his 
}iromise to assure you,—a promise ample as your great¬ 
est wants, and unalteralile as the character of your God. 
Ami say if with such a promise you have not more 
cause to be joyful than depressed, if you liave not 
greater obligation to gratitude than occasion for mur¬ 
muring despoiulency ? Oh be persuaded, whatever the 
gloom of adversity timt presses on you,—wimtever the 
severity of the disappointment that wrings and wastes 
you,—be persuaded to rear your altar, to lay on it the 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, as Abram did; and 
you will find God’s favour so abundantly vouchsafed os 
to fill you with joy and peace, as to cause you to glory 
even in the midst of your distresses. 

_ » ___ 

THE SCENERY OF THE ALPS.* 

The writer had very high anticipations of Alpine 1 
grandeur; but thougli disappointed in many sights, I 
tile magnificence of Swiss scenery surpassed ail his 
expectations. The Highlands of Scotland are of ana¬ 
logous aspect, and our l(x;hs or lakes have an advan¬ 
tage in being sufficiently small to be compassed by the 
eye; but, with this exception, the foreign landscape 
presents a measureless superiority. While our moun¬ 
tains .are all bleak and monotonous nakedness, the 
mountains there, by several thousand feet higher than 
Ben-Nevis, are mostly clothed witli verdure, a suc- 
ce.ssion of stately trees generally rising one above an¬ 
other from the base to the summit; and then, far trans- 

• From Notices of the State of Religion in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, By Uie Rev. D. King, Glas¬ 
gow.—Edinburgh : M. Paterson,’1838. ' 


cendiiig thl!i all.itiiiie, arise the snow-covered ridges 
which, mingling with the clouds, and as often sur¬ 
mounting them, impress the spectator ns heloiigiiig Uf 
the heavens rather than to the eartli. The snow in¬ 
deed has an equalizing ertecl; and if all surface wire 
covered by its while nimille, the heights could scari'ely 
be ajipreciated. But tliis levelling eqiiulizalion i.scom- 
pletely relieved, especially in Savoy, in the vicinity of 
Mont Blanc, by dark precipitous clilfs on which the 
snow cannot lie, and which are the more awfully ma¬ 
jestic from the snowy whiteness that encircles llu-m. 
Some of the rocky peaks, called neetlles, are niueli in 
tlie form of artificial spires, being as perfectly erect, 
and almost as sharp in prujiortion to tlieir dimensions ; 
and the recollection they suggest uf siicli insigiiifteaiit 
inimaii structures enhances, by roiilrnst, their own ce¬ 
lestial loftiness. To gaze on tliose heavtm-piercing 
pinnacles upreared by Him that made the worlds—to 
eye their summits in exalted sky, where cuiitcniplutioii, 
inured to our inferior elevations, expects to meet iio- 
tliiiig terrestrial-—-to mark the clouds with lowlier aim 
circling around tlieir midway stature, or perhaps of 
succes.sive grades, some higher ami some lower, but 
the loftiest less lofty tliaii the gigantic Alp eiicoiiipnss- 
C‘d by them, was a feast of vision wliich it was indiil- 
gence without satiety to prolong, and of which only 
approaching night compelled a reliietaiit I’dinqiiish- 
iiieiit. The upper valleys of the Alps are iiliove the 
freezing point; hence the. snow lies and accinniiliiles 
ill them, now half melting hut again cungeuliiig till tlic 
appearance is presented of icy seas. '1 he surfiice lias 
very much lliose iiiei|ualities which niiglit he. expected 
if the ocean were truzeii in a tempest. Tlicre are 
chinks, however, in the ice, aiul Urn ear applied to 
those may hear, at the depth uf iiiaiiy hundred feet, 
the rolling of water that has descended from the iiudt- 
iiig surface, anil now in its profound cliaiinej elfects 
escape from those wintry regions. The seas of ice 
wlierc there is any declivity are coiislaiilly in iiioliuii, 
though it be generally iuipercejitihle, and this causes, 
at tile steeper stages of descent, those uccusiuiial ava¬ 
lanches or falls of snowy masses, whieii resound amid 
tile mountains like a discharge of caiinoii. Tlie iiiug- 
nilude uf the Alps imparts a relative capaciousness to 
the valleys, and uLso adorns them with cataracts, whose 
fall uf water has no parallel in this eoiintry. In the 
spacious valley of Laiilerbriiiiiieii then* is a iiuiiiher of 
those c;nturact.s, at least when the snow i.s iiielling ; 
and one uf them, the Stauhacli, a coiisiderubli* stream, 
when the writi'r la-hcld it, falls above nine hundreii 
feel free of tlie rucks. Siicli u body of water comiuil- 
tiiig itself from such a height to aerial vacuity, and 
that ill a valley whose effect would be splendid even 
witliout its alliance, produced a delight in viewing it us 
if that single spectacle would have justified the whole 
journey. Tliese remarks are not strictly religious, and 
yet the piety would be very equivocal tliat found no 
stimulus ill the objects to which they relate. ' The 
works of God are wonderful, sought out are they of ail 
them that take pleasure therein.’ All that class uf pas¬ 
sages which respect mountains, and illustrate by them 
the perfections of God and the felicity of saints, find 
an illustration not to be derived from coinuietilulurs 
in tliose heaven-approaching, kingdom-dividing Alps. 
Admiration fills the soul while ejaculating in view of 
them, ‘ The mountains shall depart, and the hills be 
removed, but my kindness shall not depart from thee, 
neiSier shall the covenant of iiiy peace be removed, 
saith the Lord that hatJi mercy on thee.’ 

One of the most commanding views of Switzerland 
is obtained from tlie Kigi, a mountain contiguous 
to the lake of Lucerne. Iti clear weather ten great 
lakes are seen from tliis position, and seven smaller 
ones. The Dole, a Jura Alp, in tlie canton of Vaud, 
is visible on the one hand, and tlie village of Biberach, 
on tlie Lake of Constance, in the opposite direction, 
the distance between them being about 210 milefi. 
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When Ui« writer nnd iiis associates readied tlie summit 
of this height, a raiig-e of Alps was clearly visible on 
one sidi', extending possibly n hundred miles from one 
perceptible extremity to another. On the other side, 
a dense cloud, rolling at the very leet, forbntle for a 
time all prospect, liut while in the act of looking on 
this nebulous partition, as if struck by some invisible 
hand, it suddenly separated, part ndled to one side, port 
to another, and in on instant au immense country pre¬ 
sented itself—rivers, forests, lakes, cities, belonging not 
merely to different cantons l>ut dilferimt nations. Swit- 
Kerlnnd, (.iemiany, and France were all, to a greater 
or less extent, i)reseiit in the survey, mul brightened in 
general by unclouded sunshine. The vast and splendid 
transition thus witnessed suggested to the writer's mind 
the more glorious change exemplified when the depart¬ 
ing spirit, from looking into the darkness of death’s val¬ 
ley, is iiistantaneously transferred to view the hills of 
lioliiiess and tree of life and fountains of living waters 
ill the paradise of U(h 1, illuminated by tint cloudless 
iieams of the Sun of righteousness. May the interval 
between tiie image and the reality be leariicil by ex¬ 
perience ! 

The rending of rocks nnd falling of mountains enter 
into some of the subliinest descriptions of revelation. 
An awful display of the ditsolations caused by such 
,iudgments is afforded in a spectacle very distinctly seen 
from the Kigi. The strata of which a mountain called 
the Rossberg is composed lie in a slofiing position. 
(>ne of these had been of a loose gravelly character. 
Jt alforded in cons«‘i]uen<t(! pretty free ndmissioa to 
water, by whose action it became still more soflencsl, 
nnd fissures began to appear, which always enlargeil 
and increased, lly great niiiis, in the year liSOC, these 
symptoms of insemirity were very much augmented, 
though the neighbouring inhabitants would not he per¬ 
suaded to retreat for safety, till at lust, on the afternoon 
of the thl September, the rocky summit, about hilUU 
feet in height, rolled down the sandy stratum us down 
mi inclined plain, nnd ]irecipnted itself into the valley 
of Goldaii, covering in its progress a tract of about nine 
miles. Four villages were completely buried, and the 
sixth part of the Luke of Loweru was filled up. Four 
liundred and fifty-seven persons were killed, and many 
hundreds of cattle. The valley, a few minutes before 
BO lieuutiful, so fertih^, secure, peaceful, was sudih'iily 
a dark accumulation of ruin. The ascending clouds of 
dust dimmed the sky of the surrounding country, the 
noise was like terrific thundering, and the concussion 
of the air made distant towns and forests tremble. 
Such are the statements of well authenticated accounts. 
Though thirty years had intervened when the writer saw 
tlie spectacle, the fearful and far spread accumulation 
of earth nnd rocks exhibited a gloomy absence of all 
vegetation or attempt at improvement, as if the catas¬ 
trophe liad happened yesterday. It was a dreadful 
visitation. Whut shall be tiiouglit of that day in which 
the heaven shall depart as a scroll when it is rolled to¬ 
gether, and every mountain and island shall be remov¬ 
ed out of their places ? The mind reverts sympatheti¬ 
cally to the pour villagers so instantaneously consigned 
to living burial. How tremendous then that doom in 
contrast with which Uieirs shall seem desirable, and 
which shall impel the kings of the earth and the great 
men, and the rich men, and the chief captains, and the 
mighty men, and every Iwndmaii, and every free man, 
to hide themselves in the dens and rocks of the moun¬ 
tains, and to say to the mountains and rocks. Fall on us 
and hide us from the face of Him that sitteth on the 
throne, and from the face of tlie Lamb, for the great 
day of his wrath is come, and who shall be able to 
stand! Of a company who were travelling near the 
Uossberg at the time it fell some who were most in ad¬ 
vance perished, while their companions immediately 
behind escaped,—a striking emblem of the more awful 
disseverance to lie effected between fellow-travellers 
ill life, when one shall be taken and another left! 


[Mr Major of Strasburg, during his recent visit to 
this country, narrated an anecdote which enhances the 
interest of the pr<;ceding description. After visiting 
the scene which hhs bisen described, Mr Major took 
occasion to dilate to a company of persons on the catas¬ 
trophe still so legible in its desolations, and especially 
on the sudden call to the eternal world, which was 
made to tliose travellers whom the falling mountain 
arrested and buried. The company seemea to feel un¬ 
easy under his observations, and made scarcely any re¬ 
mark. When lie had gone out and was walking alone, 
one of the party, a young lady, approached him, and 
said, “ Were you aware, when sjieakiug of the catas¬ 
trophe at Goldau, and of the travellers who were 
buried by the mountain, that my mother was one of the 
sufferttrs? What did you mean by possibly nut being 
prepared for the sudden change? Ignorant as to what 
preparation you supposed to be necessary, I felt per¬ 
plexed and distressed by your remarks." Mr Major re¬ 
plied, that he was not aware of her melancholy interest 
in the event, and was sorry if he had causelessly 
wounded her fitelings ; and he then proceeded to state 
to h«>r those great truths in the faith of which alone man 
can be useful in life or safe and happy in death. The 
young lady was, in consequenct!, led to reflection, 
whi<di, so far as man can judge, terminated in cuover- 
sion ; and, in a manner the must signal ami unwearied, 
she devoteil herself to the sjiiritual improvement of the 
Swiss population. Within a short time she did much 
good; but she has entered her rest, and her works do 
follow her.] 

Daily Devotion .—I would persuade myself th.at all 
my readers will daily set apart some time to think on 
Him who gave us power to think: He was the Author, 
nnd he should be tlie object of our faculties. Jiegin- 
ning and closing the day with devotion, we shall better 
fill up the intermediate spaces. Each line of our be¬ 
haviour will terminate in God, as the centre of our 
actions. Our lives, all of a piece, will cuiistitiite one 
regular whole, to which each part will Ix^ara necessary 
reljition and correspondence, without any broken and 
liisjointed schemes, independent of this gTand enil, 
pleasing God. And while we have this one point in 
view, whatever variety there may be in our actions, 
there will be an uniformity too, which constitutes the 
beauty of life, just as it does of every thing else, an 
uniformity without being dull or tedious, and a variety 
without lieing wild or irregular. How would this settle 
the ferment of our youttdiil passions, and sweeten the 
lust dregs of our advanced age! How would this 
make our lives yield the calmest satisfaction, ns some 
flowers shed the most fragrant odours just at the close 
of the day I And perhaps there is no better method to 
prevent a deathless and flatness of spirits from succectl- 
ing, when the briskness of our passions goes oft', than to 
acquire an early taste for those spiritiml delights, whose 
leaf withers not, and whost; verdure •emtiins in the 
winter of our days.— LiUnyhornc's Sermons on practical 
Subjects. 
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CONFIDENCE IN OOD. 

Hy thk Rkv. a. Ukid, 

AlinUler of the Congrrifiitioual Church, Poitern, 

.W ivctmtle.upnu- 'l\/nr. 

Confidence in God ought unquestionably to 
bci regarded as at once the duty and thedcdight 
of man. His pert'cctions and hi.s promises,— 
the arrangements of ins providence, and the 
dispensations of his grace,—the blessings lie 
(tonfers in time, and the glories he bestows in 
eternity, are all alike calculated to teach us to 
‘ trust in the Lord for ever.’ It is, however, a 
mournful fact, that man is more unwilling to 
learn the great duties which he owes to God— 
intimately connected as all those duties are 
M'ith his own comfort and happiness—than any 
other lesspns to which his attention is called. 
How seldom do we discover that unreserved 
and uniform confidence in God which is calcu* 
latcd to lead the mind to cheerful acquiescence 
in the divine will I How often do we rebel in 
temper and feeling, in inclination and desire, 
against the dispensations of Infinite Wisdom ! 
Under such circumstances, it is of great impor¬ 
tance to entertain correct and definite ideas of 
tliat confidence in God of which men so often 
speak, but ivhicli they so seldom manifest. 

There can be no confidence in God that is 
not based on the discoveries of his character 
and will with which we are furnished in the 
Scriptures. As it is only from revelation that 
we can be led to form any adequate conception 
of God, so it is only in so far as we are guided 
by the light of revelation that we can trust in 
him. Regarded thus, confidence in God will 
embrace the doctrines of the Bible, and it will 
manifest itself in the reception of those doctrines, j 
—the promises which God has given us, and it j 
will evince itself in the belief of those promises, i 
—the law which God has promulgated, and it | 
will lead to obedience to that law,—the provi- j 
dential dispensations with which God is pleased ' 
to exercise us, and it will induce submission to i 
those dispensations. I 

Among the characteristics of this disposition j 


some may be enumerated which «re to be found 
invariably associated with it, and others' may be 
noticed which it ought always to possess, but 
which we too seldom see identified with it as it is 
actually found among mankind. It must be 
supernatural,—wrought in our hearts by the 
mighty energy of the Holy Sjiirit. It must be in¬ 
telligent,—connected in all its view.s and deci¬ 
sions with the convictions of an enlightened un¬ 
derstanding. It ought to be cheerful,—not a 
grudging, complaining surrendeh to inevitable 
fate, but a willing consecration of ourselves, with 
all that belongs to us, to the arrangements of Je¬ 
hovah. It ought to be unlimited,—not a partial 
trust exercised only in circumstances agreeable 
to our wishes, but a disposition that will lead us, 
amid the severest trials with which we are vis¬ 
ited, to say, * Not my will, but thine, O Lord, be 
done.’ 

Every one, at all acquainted with his own 
heart, must readily perceive, that it is no easy 
matter to attain to that perfect confidence in 
God which is thus characterized. We may be 
tranquil and happy, when the sunshine of pros¬ 
perity rests upon us; but we may give way to 
discontent or despondency, when called upon to 
struggle with the storms of adversity. And yet 
it is only in the time of trouble that confidence 
in God is put to the test. Whatever will not 
sustain us then, must be false and worthless. 
Are we visited in the providence of God with 
personal or relative aiflictions, with bereave¬ 
ments, with losses, with disappointments, with 
one or other of those ^raauitbld temptations’ 
which are sent by God- to prove us and to try 
us,—to teach patience and experience and 
hope,—to lead us to set our affections on things 
above ? Do we seek to imitate the example of 
Aaron, of Eli, of Job, who, amid the heaviest 
strokes of judgment, recognised a Father’s hand, 
and who could say, with heartfelt sincerity and 
submission, ‘ Though lie slay me, yet will 1 
trust in him ?’ 

Alas ! how often do we perceive, even among 
those who admit in general terms the necessity 
of yielding to the will of God, anti who maui- 
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fest the influence of genuine religion in tlieir 
wonted conversation and conduct, an unhapj»i- 
ness of mind and a rebellion of temper amid 
troubles, which prove, only too undeniably, that 
they have yet to learn to confide in God. Why 
that fretful spirit, why that morbid imagina¬ 
tion,—the former dissatisfied with present cir¬ 
cumstances, the latter foreboding future evils,— 
if we believe, what we profess, that all things 
are under the direction of Him who will cause 
all things to work together lor our good ? Why 
that sorrow of heart, whence those sighs and 
tears, if we are pcrsuadeti that it is the happy 
privilege of the people of God to ‘ rejoice in 
tribulation We would not seek to destroy na¬ 
tural feeling, to reduce man to a state of sto¬ 
ical insensibility; but we would have Christian 
principle uniformly to operate, exerting its 
mighty influence in adversity, as well as in 
prosperity. We would deprecate all inconsis¬ 
tency in those w’ho profess to bow to the will of 
heaven. We are in ourselves weak and way¬ 
ward, and that God with whom we have to do 
is the Omnipotent, and he is able to make all 
grace abound tow'ards us. I>et us seek his aid. 
Let us cast our burden, however heavy, upon 
him. Let us* learn to wait upon him, ami to 
be of good courage, knowing that he will 
strengthen our hearts. ‘ Vor the I.ord God is 
a sun and shield; the Lord will give grace ami 
glory; no good thing will he withhold from 
them that walk ui)rightly.’ Happy, indeed, is 
the man who, when reviewing God’s ways, can 
present to Jum the humble petition as expres¬ 
sive of his own feelings and desiies:— 

“ Oh Thou, whose mewy guidos luy way, 

'I’hough now ii. sotMii st'vcrt!, 

Forhid lily unheliof to say, 

Tliere is no niurtiy hero ! 
t)h arunt 1(10 to dosiro tlio pain 
Tlnit eunies in Uindnoss down, 

More thiin tlio world’s suproniosl gain. 
Succeeded by a ti-own. 

Then, though thou bond iny spirit low, 

Love only shall I see; 

Tlio very hand that strikes the blow. 

Was wounded once for me.” 


THE WAN OF SOUUOWS. 

1’art I. 

Now let our jiains bo all forgot. 

Our hesrts no inore repine: 

Our sorrows arc not worth a tiioiight, 

WJien, Lord, coinpured with thine.” 

‘A MAN of sorrows!’—Such is the prophet’s 
affecting description of the Saviour; and all who 
are familiar with his history are conscious of its 
correctness. Had lie appeared as a prince 
clothed in splendid apparel, or as a man of 
pleasure and a stranger to grief, he would Itave , 
met the wishes and suited the taste of worldly ! 
men. They would have welcomed the coming j 
si such ft prince, and applauded the coming of ’ 


such a master; for pleasure is the great object 
of human pursuit;—the gad before which the 
multitude continually bow. Let Christians re¬ 
member that their Master wa.s nut a man of 
pleasure, but a man of sorrows and acquainted 
w'ith grief His pleasure was to do his Father’s 
will, to dry the tear from the mourners eye, 
to heal the wounds of the broken lieart, and to 
make the wretched happ}'. He was not a man 
of sorrow merely, that is, of occasional and 
transient sorrow, but he was a man of sorrows ; 
for his whole life abounded with them. We 
cannot enumerate tiiem,—no mind but his own 
could fully know them all. When we consider 
M'hence he came, and for what purpose, we 
are ready to suppo.se that kings would throw 
open their palaces, and the wealthy their man¬ 
sions, to welcome the illustrious visitant,—we 
are ready to exclaim, ‘ Surely he will find a 
dwelling in every man’s house, and a liome in 
every man’s heart!’ But ‘ he was in the world, 
and tile world was made by him, and the world 
knew him not.’ Nay more; ‘ he came to his own,’ 
not merely into this world, which was his pro¬ 
perty, but to the Jews who were peculiarly his 
own above all other people,—and he came to them 
upon the most benevolent and gracious errand,— 
‘ but his own received him not.’ We behold 
him putting off tlic effulgence of his glory and' 
putting on the mean attire of our humanity,— 
and wiiere shall we look for this divine person? 
Does he appear with the pomp which a mis¬ 
taken world regards as the companion of great¬ 
ness ? Far otherwise; for we find him in a 
very mean and humble condition,—a stable is 
his birth place, and a manger his cradle. What 
a change for him!—for heaven had been his 
residence, and holy angels his attendants and 
worshippers ; yet now he becomes an inhabitant 
of the same dwelling with the beasts of the 
field. Let his followers learn from this to 
check aspiring ambitious thoughts. It is pro¬ 
bable that the poorest among them meet with 
better aocommodations than their Master. ‘ Ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
though he was rich, yet for your sakes he be¬ 
came poor, that j-e through his poverty might 
be ricL’ Such love should fix our minds and fill 
our hearts. Surely he who descended so low to 
save, should rise higher in our esteem every day 
and for ever. 

! Who that had beheld the holy babe in Mary's 
arms, would have discerned the Son of God, 
the Lord of glory? None but heaven-taught 
minds. Such did behold his glory and proclaim 
him to be the Saviour of men, the King of Israel. 
But this very confession became to the infant 
Redeemer a source of sorrow, for it awakens and 
draws upon him the hatred of a powerful tyrant. 
Herod seeks his life; and to escape the fatal 
effects of his malignity, he is forced into exile^ 
and tvposed to all the hardships which attend iu 
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Thus early was Jesus hated and persecuted, 
and called to taste the bitter cup of sorrow*. 

We behold him again in the land of Israel, 
living in meek subjection to his parents, enduring 
daily toil and all the inconveniences of a mean 
condition. Let us not think he did not feel his 
privations; the sensibility of his condition must 
have been enhuncod by Ids former state of dig¬ 
nity and enjoyment. How^ wonderful the fact, 
that those hands which spread abroad the 
heavens and laid the foundation of the earth, 
should be daily employed in the labour of a 
common mechanic! This circumstance seems 
to rcHect honour upon trade, and upon those 
who arc employed in any useful art; and it 
should teach us in our respective stations ‘not 
to be slothful in business, but fervent in spirit, 
serving tlic Lord.’ 

At length we sec the Saviour preparing to 
execute the work for which he appeared t)n 
earth. Worldly men regarded him merely as the 
son of a poor tradesman. Though his addresses 
in the synagogue struck them with astonishment, 
yet the meanness of his birth, and the manner 
in which he had hitherto been employed, in¬ 
duced them to despise and reject every thing 
that he said. Hence their scornful question,— 
‘ Is not this the carpenter’s son ?’ Let us care¬ 
fully watch against such prejudices as blinded 
the Jews, and let us judge fairly and equitably 
of those about us, and render honour to whom 
it is due, whatever may be their external con¬ 
dition. 

Soon after the Saviour’s baptism, he was 
pow'erfully assailed by the prince of darkness. 
Yet neither the painful sensations of extreme 
Imnger, nor the offer of earthly power and 
splendour, could divert his tho\ights fur a single 
moment from the direct path of duty. The fiery 
darts of the great enemy retorted as from a rock 
of adamant; there was nothing in the Saviour’s 
holy mind upon which they could fasten. Still, 
as the apostle testifies, ‘he svff'crcd being 
tempted.’ Every temptation must have been 
to him a cause of sorrow. It is said that the 
more holy any being is, the more must he abhor 
sin. If so, sin is more hateful to a holy angel 
in heaven, than to the holiest man upon earth; 
and doubtless it was far more ofiPensive to the 
spotless Redeemer than to the holiest angel in 
glory. Yes,—sin is the abominable thing which 
his soul hates. How, then, must his mind have 
been pained by the wickedness he daily wit¬ 
nessed, and by the temptations to evil by which 
he was assailed! Yet while the conflict was so 
grievous to him, it is most salutary in its con¬ 
sequences to us. Now his tempted followers 
may feel assured that he is able to succour them, 
—that in their conflicts he is not unmindful of 
them or unacquainted with their painful feelings, 
but that even now, though on the throne of 
glory, he is touched with the feeling of {heir 


infirmities. ‘ Ho will not suffer them to be 
tempted above that they arc able, but will with 
the tcraptatiun also make a way to escape.’ 

When the Saviour enticed upon his public 
ministry, how wonderful were the works which 
he performed! Wherever lie was present, he 
was employed in doing good. He gave sight 
to the blind and hearing to the deaf; he made 
the lame to leap like the liart, the tongue of 
the dumb to sing, and the inhabitant of the 
grave to live. Surely these extraordinary dis¬ 
plays of benevolence will secure for him the 
gratitude and respect of all, so that he will 
now want neither the necessaries nor the con¬ 
veniences of life. Who will-not open his door 
to receive such a guest? Who will not cheerfully 
share with such a friend his very last morsel? 
But, alas for the inhabitants of Judea, they arc 
'indiflerent to the comfort of their best friend! 
While the birds of the air and the beasts of the 
field have their proper abode, and while almost 
every man has a house in which he can dwell 
securely and comfortably, ‘the Son of man had 
not where to lay his head.’ And wlio cun tell 
the sorrows w hich Jt'sus felt in being hated and 
rejected by such numbers of his countrymen? 
It is aflcctitig to sec. how liis acts of kindness 
are misrepresented. Hoes he associate with 
sinner? in order to reform and save them ? 
Then he is reproachfully called their friend. 
Does he present no austere countenance, but 
partake cheerfully of the bounties of providence? 
Then he is considered a glutton and a wine- 
bibber. Does he heal the maladies of tiie sick 
and forgive their iniquities ? Then he is view’cd 
as a blasphemer, an encroacher on the preroga¬ 
tive of Gotl. Does lie deliver miserable crea¬ 
tures fVoin tlie tyranny of the devil ? 'J'hcn he 
is represented as doing it by a combination with 
.Satan himselfl WJicn he restores the withered- 
hand, and heals the lame or the blind on the 
Sabbath-day ; then he is accused of a violation 
of the holy day, and thought not fit to live. 
Such fearful malignity and such awful hardness 
of heart could not fail deeply to grieve a mind 
like his. The pain and sorrow which Jesus felt 
was nut so much on his own account, as ou 
theirs who were the cause of it. Hence, when 
he wept over Jerusalem, we arc reminded that it 
was the fearful condition of its inhabitants, and 
the dreadful doom which hung over them, which 
drew forth his tears. Often liad he visited the 
guilty city and sought in vain to reclaim and 
save its incorrigible people. Taking now a 
last view of the assembled multitude, he pours 
forth his sorrow over the enormity of their 
crimes and the stubbornness of their rebellion, 
saying, ‘ If thou badst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things which belong 
unto thy peace! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes.’ He had spread abroad his shelter¬ 
ing wings, but in vain,—guilty and exposed 
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sinners would not betake themselves to him for 
safety'. A deep an4 painful sense of their folly 
and danger drew from his benevolent heart these 
memorable words,—‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
which killest the prophets, and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gatliereth her chickens under her wing, and 
yp would not!’ 


1c(tlci»ia]3tical fi?i«;tocs. 

THE CULDEES IN ENCJLAND, AND PROORE-SS 
t)V PAPAL INFLUENCE. 

IJv TiiK Kkv. Thomas Thomson, 

J.ondon, 

Notwithstanuing the sturdy opposition offered by the 
reinniiis of tiie niicient Hritons to the domineering 
ftlnims of Augustine, it wns evident that, in spite of 
tile intrinsic goodness of their cause, they must soon be 
overborne. Ttiey occupied—it might be almost said, by 
tlie sufferance of the victorious Saxons—a small corner 
of the kingdom; and should the kings of the Hep¬ 
tarchy be at any time persuaded to combine against the 
Jielpless principality of Wales, its ruin or subjugation 
WHS certain. In addition to this political helplessness, 
the Welch ecclesiastics appear to have been simple 
men, isolated from whatever learning and civilization 
were still rontained in the west, and therefore unskilled 
in that ecclesiastical A'lnchiavellism which ntiw com¬ 
passed sea and land, to win proselytes to Home. On 
the other iiand, the Italian missionaries were possessed 
of all the learning that could give them an ascendancy 
over their rude fmlowers ; and, as we have seen, they 
were skilled in intrigue, and nnsrnipulous in the use of 
it; and when both arguments am] thauinaturgic exhi¬ 
bitions were insuHicient to persuade the obstinate Welch, 
the “ Ultima ratio Romas” was adoi>te(l, and the swords 
of the Saxon kings were enlisted in the extirpation of 
lieresy and its upholders. To this last argument the 
Cambro-Britons could make no reply: they accord¬ 
ingly succumbed, or were silent; and from this period 
the controversy, which promised such important results, 
di.snppears from the pages of ecclesiastical history, as 
completely ns if it had never been agitated. 

But while the combat in behalf of Roman supre¬ 
macy was thus waged in one part of the country, a mure 
perilous hostility had been rising in another. Although 
the Welch priests had so decidedly refused their aid in 
the coiivei'sion of the English, other labourers had 
entered into the field; and while their endeavours were 
crowned with such success that nearly one half of the 
kingdom was Christianized by their instrumentality, 
they taught a system of faith and worship equally hos¬ 
tile to the iiinuvatioiis and sway of Rome. But to 
understand more particularly the merits of this new 
controversy, it is necessary to revert, for a few mo¬ 
ments, to the ecclesiastical history of Scotland, during 
the sixth and seventh centuries. 

In the year 503—that is, thirty-four years previous 
to tlie arrival of Augustine in England—Culumba, an 
Irishman of noble birth and apostolic spirif, departed 
from his country, with twelve companions, to attempt 
the conversion of the Scuts and Piets. He landed 
among the latter people, and after inucli danger and 
opposition, he succeeded in converting their king ; and 
such, in tiiose days, was tlie power of feudalism among 
till the nations, that the Piets adopted tlie Christian 
profession, after the example of their chief. Columba, 
in the meantime, established his plan of ecclesiastical 
government at Iona; and such was its simplicity, as 


well as the influence of the founder, tliat similar Culdee 
establishments became general over the whole of Scot¬ 
land. Much controversy has been agitated upon the 
nature liotli of the creed and of the church government 
of the Culdees ; but as far as can be ascertained, they 
must have borne a close resemblance to the principles 
and practice of the reformed churches of Europe. The 
Culdean church, it appears, wns governed by presby¬ 
teries, in which the clergy had an equal vote, while a 
moderating power was naturally conceded, by courtesy, 
to the parent institution at Iona. Here there was not 
the slightest room for the introduction of a papal man¬ 
date. In their creed the Culdees rejected the inter¬ 
cession of saints, the adoration of images and relics, 
auricular confession, and belief in the existence of pur¬ 
gatory,—thus reducing their creed to a very primitive 
condition, compared with the corruptions of other Chris¬ 
tian nations. Then, too, their modes of public worsliip 
were so unadorned and simple that they appeared bar¬ 
barous and savage in the eyes of foreigners ; while their 
monasteries, instead of being abodes of idleness and 
celibacy, were filled with married priests, who labor¬ 
iously discharged the offices of schoolmasters, agricul¬ 
turists, and artizans, for the benefit of tlie people who 
maintained them. 

A hostile contact between a church so constituted, 
and that of England, wns inevitable; and the crisis 
was accelerated by political events connected with tlie 
kingdom of Northumberland. TImt large portion of 
the Heptarchy had been overrun by Peiida, the liea- 
ttien sovereign of Mercia; and Edwin the amiable king 
of this Christian territory had fallen in battle, in tiie 
year 634; upon which his people, who had embraced 
the Christian faith after his example, turned round to 
the idolatry of the conqueror. In the meantime, tlu‘ 
young prince Oswald had been safely conveyed to Iona, 
where he found a kind reception nt the liands of the 
monks, by whom he. was carefully educated, and in¬ 
structed ill the doctrines of Christianity; and upon a 
favourable turn of events, he was recalled to the throne 
of Northumbria, after a sojourn of several years among 
the Culdees. But he found his people sunk in idola¬ 
try I and, to reclaim them from their errors, he natur¬ 
ally sent for instructors from tliose who had trained 
him in the Christian faith. Such a call was gladly 
received by the brethren, and Aidan, a monk of their 
order, was sent to instruct tlie barbarous Northumbrians. 
The presbyter found in the king a zealous and efficient 
coadjutor; and such was tlie success of their laboui-s 
that. not only the kingdoms of Northiimberlund and 
Mercia, but several portions of England, comprising 
nearly one half of the country, were converted to 
Christianity, according to the creed and ritual of the 
Culdees. 

Here then wns a mountain of opposition in the way 
of tlie Italian ecclesiastics! The fair island of Britain, 
looked upon in tliose days as a world by itself, and 
already prized by the Roman bishop ns one of his most 
valuable acquisitions, contained within it a power sub¬ 
versive of ills authority,—a system of faith and worsliip 
established in Scotland, and threateniiig to obtain pos¬ 
session of England also. The ecclesiastics of the Ro¬ 
man party went warily to work in tlie mutU>r. They 
did not charge the Culdees with ininioral practices, fur 
the innocence of tlieir lives was attested even by Uieir 
enemies; nor did they impeach them of heretical 
opinions, as this would have led to dangerous discus¬ 
sions, which the Italian party would have gladly 
shunned,—and perhaps to a close appeal to scripture, 
which they would have found still more iiinuiivenieiit. 
Instead of this, they endeavoured to extort from tlie 
Culdean ecclesiastics a conformity to the Romish 
Christianity, in a few externals; by obtaining which, a 
tacit conformity in more essential point; would naturally 
follow. ' The companions and followers of Augustine, 
therefore, grounded their opposition on the form of tlie 
cleridal totisure worn by their adversaries, and the period 
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of their obsei*ving^ Easter. The Scotch, like tlie 
Welcli and Irish, followed the eastern calculation in 
the celebration of tliis festival, while tlie church of 
Home had more recently appointed a different period. 
As fur the tonsure, the clerical distinction amone 
tlie Culdees was to shave the hair from the foreheaa, 
in form of a halt-muon, while tlie Italian party, who 
shaved their heads so as to leave a fringe of hair round 
the temples, in imitation of our Saviour’s crown of thurns,^ 
professed themselves horror-struck at the tonsure of 
tlicir rivals, which tliey declared to be the badge of 
*Siuion Magus. 

Of these two snbiects of disputation, that respecting 
the celebration of Easter became the more important; 
and the Italian priests demanded submission upon this 
point from the Culdee Christians, as imperiously as 
they had formerly required it of tlie Welch. It could 
not be expected that this would be complied with,— 
more especially when such an act would have been the 
pledge of a general surrender. At length, when the 
contest was at the height, the preponderance of royal 
authority was tlirown into the scale. Oswy, king of 
Northumberland, followed (he Scottish ritual, while 
his queen and son followed that of Kume; and as two 
separate Easters were thus held in the same palace, he 
naturally wisheil to enjoy the comforts of domestic niii- 
formity. He therefore convoked a council of the two 
parties at Whitby, in the year 664, at which he presided 
in person, while the rival bishops adduced their respec¬ 
tive arguments. Tin; Scotch party argued, in defence 
of their time of holding Easter, the example of St John 
the beloved, t«geth«T with that of his followers, and the 
churches of the East. In answer to this, the Uonmn 
party declared that they had a superior authority on 
their side,—even that of St Peter, the prince of the 
apostles, to whose keeping had been committed tlie 
keys of the kingdom ot heaven. This argunieiit 
seemed to inspire tlie king with a new light: he 
eagerly asked if St Peter had really the possession of 
these important keys; and when Matt. xvi. 18,19, was 
quoted in reply, with tlie usual Komish gloss upon it, 
he declared at once his accession to the Komish party, 
avowing that he would on no account disoblige the 
sacred janitor, who might shut him out of heaven for 
his disobedience. This decision was welcomed by a 
triumphant shout; while the Culdees, perceiving such 
a termination to the debate, retired to Scotland in dis- 
gust. 

The Latin priests having obtained such a victory, 
were not slow to follow it up; and having secured the 
co operation of other Saxon kings, the cause of the 
rival party was everywhere brought low, until at last 
it ceased to disturb them. Thus it was that men, of 
whom the venerable Bede, intending the reverse of 
compliment, has declared that tln^y "preached only 
such deeds of piety and charity as they could leuni 
from the prophetical, evungelical, and apostolical writ¬ 
ings,”—men, in short, w'hu despised all human tradi¬ 
tions, and took revelation alone for their guide, were 
out-manmuvred and brow-befiten by tlie arts of their 
insidious enemies. The complete conformity of the 
church of Plngland to that of Home was soon after 
obtained by Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbui*y, who 
brought with him from Italy a number of canons, ten of 
which were for tlie purpose of establishing uniformity; 
and in a meeting held at Hartford,- hi tlie year 673, they 
were subscribed by all present. So completely was 
the cause of Culdeism denounced in England, in sub¬ 
sequent period, that at a council held at Oalhytlie, in 
816, it was ordained, among other canons, that no 
Scottish priest should be allowed to marry, baptise, or 
administer Uie cucliarist in England, because, as the 
rule declared, it was uncertain by whom tlie Scottish 
clergy were ordained, or whether they were ordained 
or not. 

After the English priests had been thus successful 
over their enemies, so that they obtained exclusive pos¬ 


session of the field, they began, in tlie absence of oUicr 
opposition, to disagree among themselves; and tliistlis- 
agreement promoted, even more efTectually than their 
union, the further estalilishment of the pope’s preten¬ 
sions to supremacy. Mention has already been made 
of Theodore, Archbishop of C/Uiilerhiiry. This eminent 
individual, who, like Paul, was a iiulive of Tarsus in 
Cilicia, had been elected to tin: prinuu y. not by the 
anpoiiitineiit of an English king, or the sulli-ages of the 
clergy, but by the arbitrary choice of Pope Vilaliaii, in 
(168. After he liad arrived in Knglaiid. anil accom¬ 
plished the estublisiiment of utiifumiity. lie began to 
meditate several improveiiieiils in the church, one of 
which was the subdivision of the larger dioceses, as 
England at this time had no more than seven liishops. 
This reform, however necessary, was unwelcome to the 
higher ecclesiastics, and each tronihled at tiie thought 
that tlie experiment might begin with himself. At 
length, the enormous see of York was selected for par¬ 
tition, ns it extended from the Humber to the Kriiti of 
Forth, while the emoluments derived from it were so 
ample, tlint its bishop lived in greater splendour than 
most of the English kings. This bishop, iiowever, was 
Wilfrid, the principal cliuiiipioii of the Konian party 
against tlie Cuidces.--.a man popular, eloquent, fearless, 
and determined, and therefore little likely to suhniit 
with patience to any measure that diiiiiiiislied his iiii- 
portauee. Theodore, however, had foriiietl his resolu¬ 
tion ; and having obtained the co-operalioii of Egfrid, 
king of Nortliuiiiberlaiid, he cotiseeraled two other 
bishops over portions of territory wliich he detached 
from the bishopric of York. Wilfrid loudly remonstrat¬ 
ed ill full council, but his coiiiplainl was iiiellectuul: 
he then threatened to repair to lloiiie, and lay his 
grievances before the Pope, for redress, at whicli 
declaration the whole assembly laughed in derision. 
Tliey regarded the threat as a mere hnivadu, which no 
man in his senses would execute. But they could nut 
calculate npoii the tnovenienl.s of such a person as 
Wilfrid. He actually set off to Home, as he iiad 
threatened; and appealing from tlie sentence, both of 
the king and archbishop, before the papal tribunal, he 
entreated the pontiff to grout him redress. 

This was the first appeal from England to Home,— 
the first recognition of those claims by which subsequent 
popes demanded the submission of English kings. As 
might he expected, it was very graciously received. 
The pontiff was delighted with such an aekiiowledg- 
ineiit from so remote a quarter of Chrisleiiduiii; and 
therefore lie decreed that tlie see of York sliould be 
preserved entire, and the newly appointed bishops 
removed. Willi this mandate Wilfrid returned to 
England ; but instead of the triumph he cxpecled, lie 
was iiniiiediatcly thrown into prison by the itidigiiant 
Egfrid. Heady as the kings of the heptarchy had 
hitlierto shown themselves to receive tlie religion of 
Hume, they were not yet quite prepared to renounce 
their royal prerogatives; and Wilfrid was accordingly 
reckoned a traitor who hud sacrificed the rights of 
England to a foreign usurpation. 

After a year of imprisoninent had been inflicted, the 
prelate was set at liberty; and when it was tliougiit lie 
had sufficiently suffered, he, was also reinstated in his 
episcopal seat. But unlameiL by the punishment he 
had already endured, he would not tolerate a divided 
sway, and therefore he continued to clamour us fiercely 
as ever for the restitution of alt the rights and im¬ 
munities he hud formerly enjoyed, 'i'tiese imperious 
demauds soon kindled the resentment of Alfred, who 
now sat on the Northumbrian throne, and therefore he 
convoked a council of the clergy in 701, to deal with 
tlie contumacious bishop. Tliey at first attempted by 
soothing measures, to disarm his opposition, but he still 
persisted in his demands; and when no other alterna¬ 
tive remained, the bishops pronounced against him the 
sentence of deposition. Wilfrid immediately appealed 
from their sentence to the authority of the Pope; at 
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which the kinpf was so enr^ed, that he had almost 
caus^ the ap}>el]ant to be slain on the spot. The still 
undaunted Wilfrid repaired once more to Rome, ac¬ 
companied by an immense train of monks, and was re¬ 
ceived by the pontiff as a martyr in the cause of Cliris- 
tianity, and lodged, with all his company, at the public 
expense. His antagonists, in their own defence, en¬ 
deavoured to counteract his representations, so that 
messengers were sent to Rome both from the king and 
the archbishop; and thus, the papal tribunal was un¬ 
warily erected above the regal, niul made a supreme 
throne of appeal between kings and their subjects. The 
Rope on this occasion gluifly assumed the office of 
judge, as well as mediator. He heard the arguments 
of either party, and after some delay, he proceeded to 
pronounce an autliorilative sjuitence, whicti was, ns 
might be expected, in favour of Wilfrid. The sentence 
of deposition was rescinded ns unjust, and the authorities 
of Norihiimiiria, as well as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,‘werc enjoined to restore him to the full possession 
of Ills bishopric. 

Wilfrid had tliiis far secured a verdict in his favour ; 
but its execution still remained to be attempted, and he 
had already experienced the danger of confronting his 
sovereign upon the strength of a papal piotection. 
Undismayed, however, by past experience, lie hastened 
to England; but so little did Alfred regard the Pope’s 
decision, that he would not even permit the bishop to set 
foot within his dominions. Wilfrid, however, although 
thus forsaken, was still strong in his own resources, as 
well as the favour of the Pontiff; and accordingly he 
still continued to annoy his adversaries by appeals and 
remonstrances, so that at length they were eager to end 
the contest. A synod accordingly was convened in 
Yorksliire, A. I). 7(tr), where this vexatious affair un¬ 
derwent a full and final discussion. I'hc priests on 
this occasion were iinwillitig to ofl'end either Pontiff or 
sovereign, and therefore tliey wisely adopted a plan of 
conciliation, by wliicli neither was displeased. Wilfrid 
was persuaded to renounce the long contested see, and 
its dispersed immunities, for an equivalent in eeelesias- 
tical ofiBce and ,emolument, and thus the troublesome 
discussion ended. But a fearful precedent bad been 
established fur England, which. Rome, with her wonted 
policy, knew how to improve to tlie uttermost; and 
kings in the plenitude of their authority were taught, 
that there was a throne on earth even higher than their 
own, which not only assumed the rigiit to try royal 
delinquents, but possessed full power to punisli them. 


Stttohfograpj^ical 

No. IV. 

CHRISTIAN ASPIRINGS. 

About the time of commencing to be a Sabbath-school 
teacher, or when fifteen years of age, I joined a stdect 
society of young men who met statedly fur prayer and 
mutual Cliristian improvement Most or all of the 
members were more advanced than I in years and in 
religious experience; and. both in the exercises of our 
social meetings, and by^pccasional iiiU^rcourse and con¬ 
versation, they rendered gwat service to my under¬ 
standing and my heart. What a contrast was there 
between the companionship I enjoyed with them, and 
that which 1 previously maintained with Uie youths who 
seduced me into juvenile delinquency! My former 
companions drew me to the theatira, the dram-shop, the 
scene of Sabliath desecration, and almost Uie gates of 
bri^srell, and the haunts of present and permanent 
ruin, and they themselves became thieves, and proiii- 

E ates, and pests of society, and outcasts to every evil; 

ut my present companions drew me to the closet, to 
the abe ides of the excellent of the earth, to the house 
of God, to scenes of joy unspeakable aad full of glory, 


and oven to the gate of lieaven, and they themselves 
became, in some instances, useful olfice-bearers in 
Christian churches, ornamental members of society, or 
messengers of Christ to the perishing heathen. Could 
I convey to the bosoms of young persons a sense of 
but a tenth part of the good I received, and the happi¬ 
ness I enjoyed in tlie meetings of my new companions, 
I should not fail to prevail with them,—especially, if, 
like me, they liad previously known the bitter fruits of 
keeping bad or indifferent company,—to unite them¬ 
selves to societies for prayer, and to covet the fellow-^ 
sliip or intercourse of persons qualified to instruct tlieir’ 
inexperience. 

After having been occupied some time as n Sabbath- 
school teacher, I heard of a select society which com¬ 
bined prayer and iiuitual religious iinproveiUent, with 
the additional object of experience in conducting 
Sabbath schools. Judging that this might be still 
better suited to promote my advantage, than even the 
society from which I liad derived benefit, I sought and 
obtained admittance to its meetings. All the members 
were, I believe. Sabbath-school teachers; and some of 
them, with the difficulties of occupying civic districts 
as neglected and immoral as my own, combined the 
high advantages of a much longer exiierience and of 
very honoured success. To the conversation and oc¬ 
casional counsels of these excellent men, I probably 
owed, under the divine blessing, no small share of 
whatever tact I acquired, and of the comfort I enjoyed, 
in communicating Christian knowledge lioth in my 
school and during my district visitations. An important 
fact respecting this select society, is, that though wc 
were but twelve in number, three of us are now ministers 
in our native land, one is a minister in a sister country, 
two are missionaries in Hindustan, one a missionary in 
the West Iiidie.s, and one a missionary in the South 
Sea Islands. We were all in social positions which 
would have naturally connected us tlirougli life witli 
some coinmerciul employment; some had passed, and 
others were approaching, tlie first year of matured man¬ 
hood ; we all were statedly engaged in some secular 
calling, and had our attention turned to the coniiiiiiiii- 
cating of religious knowledge only as an iiiciuenial 
work ; and yet two-thirds of our entire number eveiit- 
iia'lly became stated ministers of the cross of Christ, 
while probably the remaining tliird continued to follow 
secular pursuits in consequence only of absolute physical 
inability to enter the same path as their cunipanions. 
1 cannot, without implying eulogy or partial jiidgiiieiit, 
speak of the character which my seven friends now 
bear as ministers and missionaries; but, wittiout re¬ 
ferring to them, I may appeal to the acknowledged 
superiority in practical usefulness which Sabbath-selioul 
teachers, ‘City Missionaries, and Agents of Christian 
Instruction Societies, as a class, have obtained wlicn 
introduced to the stated ministry of the gospel; and, 
coupling this with the fact whicti I have stated as to 
tile proportion of my companions who have become 
ministers, I may fairly call upon Christian churches, 
and the directors of Missionary Societies, to look to 
Sabbatii-school teachers as the germ of their future 
hopes, and to cherish and encourage them as filled with 
tile promise of many a fruit for the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. 

Having been raised to a confidential place in my 
master’s employment, I began, about twelve or eighteen 
months after I had commenced Sabbath-school teach¬ 
ing, to have much more time at my disposal than before; 
and often, though at tlie cost of causing some incoii. 
venience in the warehouse, I was authorized or requested 
to spend large periods in recreation. I set a high 
value on my hew privilege; for I was enabled by it to 
overtake not a few efforts to be useful, which yielded 
me much comfort and advantage. 1 began, in parti¬ 
cular, to make frequent visits to the prisoners in &idc- 
well; and on one occasion, when the turnkey had 
ushered me into a cell, and. as usual, locked the door 
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iK^hiiid me, I found mysf'lf confronted with one of mr 
former associates in attendance at tile tiieatre. His 
history was told me in a sinffle sentence,—he had be* 
come a vagabond, and was imprisoned hir theft. O 
Juiw strongly have I often, in recollection of the hour 
when 1 was shut up with him, he as a felon, and I as a 
voluntai'y missionary come to tell him tile way of sal¬ 
vation, felt the power of Utese humbling yet joyous 
words, ‘ Who hath made thee to differ? And what hast 
thou that tlioii hast not received ?’ There was no dif¬ 
ference betwixt him and roe, when, at a less interval 
than tliree years before, we joined in ribaldry and vice 
in the play-house ; and now, after having lost sight of 
each other for a time, we met again on one spot,—and 
that spot the cell of a prison,—the one as a convicted 
tliief, the other as a messenger of the Saviour’s love. 
Surely 1 was a monument of the divine mercy! Surely 
we ‘ nre saved by grace, through faith, and tiiat not of 
ourselves ; it is tlie gift of Ciod!' 

Ill my mother’s house, tliere lodged, at the time of 
which 1 speak, a young man who acted as a stipendiary 
city missionary, and who, 1 doubt not, is now in glory, 
i made many a visit with him to the. families of his 
district, and took part in his interesting duties. He. 
fnim time to time, heard me ndtlrossing little bands of 
from three to seven or eight adults ; and he repenteilly 
urged me to deliver a formal aildress to one of several 
large meetings which he statedly held in the different 
sections of his district. I justly regarded the address 
whicli he requested as virtually a sermon, and was slow 
Bad timid in giving way to his urgency. 1 reflected, 
however, that if I could ’pass the lliibicoti,’—if I could 
successfully or with acceptableness to hearers, make a 
first attempt, I should he introduced to a. new and 
liiglier species of usefulness; and at last I gave my 
consent. 1 was now about to make, what I have since 
considered, as practically my first effort at preacliing; 
and I experienced feelings, which, though perfectly 
common to possibly every pious youth in a similar situ- 
utiun, left an impression behind them which' I shall 
never forget. 1 was overwhelmed with a sense of niy 
presumption, and would willingly have drawn back if 
J could; and again 1 was humbly thankful for being 
allowed an opportunity to try whether God might not 
honour me to be. useful in a higher spiiere than before, 
and felt my soid rising upward in alternate faith and 
entreaty that I would be upheld from speaking fool¬ 
ishly, and enabled to speak the truth faithfully and in 
love. When, on the appointed night, 1 entered the 
place of meeting, I saw what 1 thought a large assem¬ 
bly,—tlioiigh the number of persons did not probably 
exceed one hundred, and, recognising among them 
various individuals who intimately knew me, 1 felt 
overpowered, and shook violently in every limb. 
During the reading of tlie psalm, and especially during 
prayer, I became considerably composed; and, witli a 
somewhat tranquillised, though still palpitating heart, I 
read as the subject of my address, the words, ‘ What 
meanest thou, O sleeper? Arise, and call upon thy 
God.’ 1 had not spoken many seconds till 1 felt in 
much tile same frame as when addressing my Sabbath 
scholars; and I was enabled to go through with my 
address, firmly and with consider&le ardour. Before 
1 had proceeded halt-way, seve.ral aged persons amcHig 
my auditors evinced visible emotion; and at tlie close 
of the services, various individuals who were strangers 
to me shook me warmly by the band, and feelingly 
begged that 1 would address tJiem often. I possibly 
had enough of' old Adam’ within me to experience a 
secret elation of vanity; but I think I sum up what 
my predominant feelings were, in saying, I • thanked 
God and took courage.’ That evening was a new era 
in my history. I was then only about jseveiiteen yewns 
of age; and from that time to the present 1 have felt 
unmingled delight in publishing, as God gave me 
opportunity, ana in metliods suited to my ^tuatiem, the 
glad tidings of the gospel. 1 thenceforth fimiuently 
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addressed the meetings of my departed friend, the city 
missionary; and so great a love did I contract for the 
new species of usefulness placed within my reach, tliat 
I explored ilestitule districts of the city, and organised 
and addressed ndiilt meetings of my own. Just, too, 
as 1 bad been drawn out to this kind of exertion myself, 
I was privileged, in my turn, to co-operate with several 
of my companions who afterwards became pastors or 
missionaries. Many a delightful hour have I spent in 
addressing considerable assemblies gathered from the 
outcast population of a great city, or in listening to Uie 
earliest addresses in the same assemblies, of Inen who 
are now devoted and reputable ministers of Christ. I 
remarked before on Sabbath-school teaching as tending 
to excite the desires and prepare the heart and under¬ 
standing for pastoral or missionary labour; and I 
might now remark on the work of addressing adults in 
large rooms and school houses as emitting, in a more 
ndvanceef stage, the same influence; but, in fact, 1 
resolve the two works into one, or, as regards their 
bearing iiikmi a future ministry, I view them as consec¬ 
utive. To set up mi inexperienced youth, no matter 
how truly pious, to deliver formal addresses to adults, 
would, ill most instances, tie to run every risk of inflat¬ 
ing bis jiride; but to give him a position among unruly, 
ignorant children,—to impose on him the task of train¬ 
ing and instructing them,—to lead him week after week 
among the abodes of huinaii profligacy, with the duty 
incuiniM'nt on him of ' becoming all things to nil men, 
if liy any means he may save some,*—to arquuiiiL liim 
by pi'ac:tical jiroccss with the. difficulties of impressing 
an unreiiewed heart, and the sennifni indifference which 
is too often the Christian labourer’s reward,—and then 
to set him up as an exliorier before a company of cure¬ 
less auditors collected from the foulest recesses of a 
great city,—this is the process which, with the blessing 
of divine influence upon his heart, imparts to him the 
strong desires and the sturdy integrity of a faithful 
minister or missionary of tlie cross. 

As perhaps a necessary and at least a natural result 
of the course I was pursuing, 1 began to entertain an 
ardent wish that roy entire time should be devoted to 
the work of the Redeemer. When visiting from house 
to iioiisc in search of scholars to my school, or of at¬ 
tendants on my meetings, and when witnessing the 
appalling amount and variety of ignorance and wicked¬ 
ness which conliiiiially met niy view, I sighed to think 
that 1 had to sjiend so much of that time in working 
for my daily bread, wiiich might be profitably employed 
ill enriying to iny fellow-creatures the bread of life; 
and wlieii experiencing the delight and tlie personal 
edification of addressing the message of mercy to a 
band of attentive hearers, or when enjoying the rich, 
luxury of knowing or coiijecluring that the truth f which 
makes free inileed’ was unbolting the prison-door of 
some scholar’s or'hearer’s heart, I could not refrain 
from ardently exclaiming, ‘ O that I were always em¬ 
ployed in this blessed work!’ I was much in {the 
habit of reading foreign missionary intelligence; and I 
felt from almost every page a stroke which caused my 
predominant feelings and ideas to vibrate; for I saw, 
or tliought 1 saw, a miniature resemblance in my own 
position as a Sabbath-schqol teacher and Christian In¬ 
struction Agent, to the experiences and the labours of 
a missionary among the heathen. 1, in consequence, 
had strong and increasing desires hi be educated for 
the Christian ministry, wiUi the view, if it should please 
the Most High, of my going abroad as a missionary. 
I saw no way, however, in which my desires seemra 
likely to be gratified, and obli^d myself, thouj^ at 
the cost of many a severe mental conflict, to shut them 
up closely in my ovm heart. I might have turned my 
attention to one of the missionary societies,' in tlie hope 
of receiving a gratuitous education; but, ever since the 
affliction which was blessed for my spiritual awakening, 
I remained in comparatively frail health, and 1 couHl 
have no expectation, unless 1 should become stronger 
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in body, tiial any niitoioiiai^ society would accept from 
me an offer of service. 1 kne% not what to do. 1 was 
progressively.becumiiii^ inure absorbed in aspirings ^^ter 
the ministry, and eventually began to suffer injury to 
health from the mental conflict I endured; yet 1 could 
see no dawning of a prospect that my desires should be 
realized. I had indeed an only brother who was now him- 
siilf the minister of a congregation, and who ciierished 
truly fraternal interest in my welfare and my feelings; 
but 1 doubted whether he would approve my desires, 
and believed that he bad not means to assist me to their 
gratification; and, in the letters which I wrote to him, 
1 compelled myself to advert to no ulterior thought 
lieyona my present experiences and employmeJits. 
There came a crisis, however, in the agitation of my 
feelings, which broke down all restraint, and forced on 
me the resolution hi make my desires known. I im¬ 
mediately wrote to my brother; and, equally to my 
surprise and joy, I learned, in reply, timt when my 
letter to him arrived, he was actually engaged in de¬ 
vising a plan for my being regularly educated as a 
candidate for the Ciiristiaii •ministry. I had supposed 
that ill my usual letters to hiui, 1 had concealed the 
strong aspirings of my mind; but I was mistaken, for 
* out of the fulness of the heart, the mouth speaketii;’ 
and I had hid my secret beneath so thin a covering, 
that, fur a considerable period, it was fully seen by ray 
brother, who did nut wisli to apprize me of his dis¬ 
covery, till he should acquire the power of telling me 
to hope. 

My heart’s wannest wish was now in the way to be 
realized. When 1 reflected on niy bygone fears and 
my mental struggles, my despondencies, doubts, and 
longings of heart, 1 could not but wonder at God’s 
providence, and cherish ardent gratitude fur his good¬ 
ness, on finding a prospect of becoming a student, so 
unexpectedly and genially opened up. Tliere was a 
sudden rising of the mercury in the barometer of 
iny feelings, which gave liigli promise of sunny days 
and a bracing atmosphere. I passed, with the char¬ 
acteristic arclour of my age from the extreme of 
depression to timt of sanguine expectation. I did 
not perceive that the suddenness and facility with 
whiclt I had obtained a prospect of having my heart’s 
aspirings accomplished, was nut less a rf>proof tor my 
bygone gloomy anxiety, than an index how easy it 
would be fur a chastising providence to dash my cup 
of hope and enjoyment to the ground; and I rcquiivd, 
in order to the creating of a steady balance in my 
fimructer, just as morke'd a lesson for the moderating 
of my fervid hopes, as I had already received for the 
correcting of my despondence. I had not basked many 
weeks, therefore, in the bright sunshine of my new 
hopes, when, in the wise providence of God, tile whole 
range of my vision became overcast witli clouds, and 
with indications of an approaching tempest. Through 
domestic disaster and accumulated affliction and vicis¬ 
situde, my brotlier was compelled to pcaitpone any 
effort in my favour, and even for a time appeared as if 
he should be obliged to abandon it. Upwards of two 
years elaj^d before 1 was permitt^ to enter a reguliw 
course ot study; and all tiie intervening periutl was 
cliequered wiUi trials and disappoiiitnients. Even 
after I had seemed to surmount every obstacle, and had 
run three months of my first session at tlie university, I 
encountered a worse trial Uuuti any which had preceded, 
and was placed in imminent hasard of being perman¬ 
ently deprived of my cherished prospects. My prepar- 
tory education having been less matured than that of 
most of my fellow-students, I was obliged to make extra¬ 
ordinary application to my studies; and at the end of 
only three montlis, I broke down in health, and suffered 
a return of nearly all tlie symptoms of tlie disorder 
which at a former pttriod had carried me to the brink 
of the grave. I was restored indeed in the couise of 
a few weeks, but I had to be sulyeoted to very severe 
medical treatnieut, and, even when my malady seem^ 


removed, 1 had strong cause for doubting whetlier I 
possessed physical strength for bearing tile fatigue of 
mental application, and especially for pursuing the long 
course of study which sliould intervene before I could 
enter tlie ministry. God, however, was my refuge; b«* 
graciously enabled me to commit to him the desires of 
my heart by prayer and faith; and though, for wise and 
beneficent reasons, he pennitted me to continue in pre- 
coi'ious health, he mercifully sustained me so far as to 
enable me to attend duly to my whole course of study, 
and eventually to become a minister of the gospel. 
My original conflicts of mind, my subsequent disap¬ 
pointments, and especially my personal affliction after 
having entered college, were all necessary for my right 
moral training, and constituted as surely a part of my 
preparation for tlie work of the ministry, as the more 
obvious process of intellectual culture. The position 
of a student was an elevation in the scale of social 
respectability from that of a warehouseman, and might 
have wrought injury upon my spiritual well-being, had 
I not entered it through a threshold of vicissitude and 
disappointment. The moral atmospliere of an university 
too was chilling and frigid to the aspirings of love for 
souls, compared to tliat of the Sabbath-sdioul and the 
prayer-meeting, and the various exciting scenes of 
Christian philanthropy; and it might soon have en¬ 
cased in sheets of ice my best feelings and motives 
as a candidate for the ministry, had I not been season¬ 
ably brought, by a severe attack of my constitutional 
malady, to reflect deeply on my frailty and my peculiar 
need of depending upon God. My aspirings after the 
Christian ministry tench me, in recollection of their 
origin, their vicissitudes, and their entire history, to 
exclaim,' The Lord did all tilings well!’ 


THE MUSEUM. 

(Kiuiii KuSucliuus on the Study of Nature,—^trunatittud from the 
Latin of Limueus.) 

This globe may be considered as a museum, furnished 
with the works of the Supreiue Creator. 

While we turn our minds to the contemplation of the 
beauties which surround us, we are also permitted to 
employ them for our benefit; for to what use would 
tlie sun display its beams, for what end would the spa ¬ 
cious world be furnished by the great and bountiful 
Author of nature, were there no rational beings capa¬ 
ble of admiring and turning it to their profit ? 

If the Maker of all things, who has done nothing 
without desim, has furnished this earthly globe like a 
museum, wiUi tlie most admirable proofs of his wisdom 
and power; if, moreover, this splendid theatre would 
be adorned in vain without a spectator; and if he has 
placed in it man, the chief and most perfect of all his 
works, who is alone capable of duly considering the 
wonderful economy of the whole; it follows, that man 
is made for the purpose of studying the Creator’s works, 
that he may observe hi them the evident marks of 
divine wisdom. 

Thus we leaf’ll, not only from tlie opinion of moral¬ 
ists and divines, but also from the testimony of nature 
herself, Uiat this world is destined to the celebration 
of the Creator’s glory, and that man is placed in it to 
be the publisher and interpreter of the wisdom ci' God : 
and, indeed, he who does not make himself acquainted 
with God from tlie consideration of nature, will scarcely 
a^uire knowledge of him from any other source; for 
if we have no faith in the ‘ things whicli are seen, how 
should we lielieve the things which are not seen ?’ 

.... 'The Author of eternal salvation is also the 
Lord of nature. He who has destined us for future 
joys, has at present placed us in this world. Whoever, 
therefore, stiall reg^ with contempt the economy of 
the Creator here, is as impious as tlie man who takes 
no thought of futurity. And in order to lead us toward 
our duty, the I^ty has so closely connected tlie study 
cd his •works with our general convenience and happi- 
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ness, that the more we, examine them, U»e more we 
discover tor our nsa and g-ratificatioii. 

The inB|rnificence and beauty, the regularity, con¬ 
venience. and utility of the works of creation, catuiot 
tail to afford man the highest degree of pleasure; so 
that he wlio has seen and examiiird most of these, must 
llie more perfectly admire and love Uie world, as tlie 
work of the great Creator, and must the mure readily 
acquiesce in his wise government. 

To be ail interpreter of the perfect wisdom of an 
infinilt^ God, will by him be esteemed the highest 
honour that mortals can attain. Can any work lx* 
imagined more forcibly to proclaim tlie majesty of its 
Author, than a little inactive earth rendered capable of 
contemplating itself as animated by the hand ot God ; 
of studying the dimensions and revolutions of the celes¬ 
tial bodies, rolling at an almost infinite distance, as 
well as tlie innumerable wonders dispersed by tlie 
Creator over this globe; in all wliicli appear manifest 
traces of divine wisdom and power, and the considera¬ 
tion of whicli affords so iiiucli delight, that a man who 
has tasted it would cheerfully prefer it to all other 
cnjoyiiieiits ? 

In the garileii of Eden there must hove been a kind 
of Jiving inuscniii, so fiimislied with plants and animals, 
that nothing was wanting of all the present produce of 
the earth. Whatever nature yields for the use_ or 
pleasure of mankind was here presented to our first 
Iiareiits; they wei'e, therefore, completely happy. If 
tliui favoured man was obliged to acquire liie know¬ 
ledge of all those things in the same order, and accord¬ 
ing to tile same laws of iiatuit* to wiiich we are subject, 
that is, by means of the. external senses, be must have 
lakeii u view of ttie nature, form, and qualities of each 
iiniiiial, ill order to distinguisli it by u suitable uume 
and character: so that tlie chief employment of the 
first Ilian, in this garden or museuiii of delights, was to 
examine the admirable works of bis Creator. 

Among tlie luxuries, therefore, of the present age, 
f ile most pure and uiuuixed, is that afforded by collec¬ 
tions of natural productions. In these we behold 
offerings, as it were, frain all tlie iiilmliitanls of tlie 
earth ; and the productions of tiie most distant sliores 
of tile world are presented to our siglit and considera¬ 
tion ;—and whilst every one of tliem celebrates its 
jVlaker's praise in a different manner, can any tiling 
afford us u more innocent pleasure, a more noble or 
refined luxury, or one tliat charms us with greater 
variety 


THE APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION: 

^ i&etmon. 

By the late Rev. James C. Ewing, 

Minister of the Relief Church, Partick. 

2 ton. xii. 14.—“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and tile love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, lie with you all. Amen.’’ 

The Levitical priests were accustomed to bless 
the Israelites when assembled in the solemn 
services of religion. Ascending a little emi¬ 
nence, and stretching forth their hands in the 
attitude of supplication, they said, * The Lord 
bless thee, and keep thee. The Lord m^e his 
face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee. 
The Lord lift up bis countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace.* There was nothing local- 
or ceremonial in this observapee that should 
limit it to the Jewish dispensation, or that 
should cause it to pass aw'sy with the types aud 


shadows of tlie funner econoiuy. It could ac¬ 
commodate itself to the various dispensations of 
God's grace, and was an exercise suitable and 
becoiuing in them all. It was therefore per¬ 
petuated under the gospel. The apostles and 
their associates, who filled the office of the 
Christian ministry, were still found blessing the 
people in the name of the Lord, like the Levites 
of old,—only with tliis difi'erence, that their 
benediction was couched in language accommo¬ 
dated to the Christian disjiensatiou, in language 
of greater minuteness, and illustrative of tho 
fuller displays which the gospel affords of the 
character of Deity, aud of the blessings of the 
gospel. The apostle Paul, especially, was ueeus- 
tomed to close his epistles with a similar bene¬ 
diction to that of our text: ‘ The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the coitimunion of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all. Amen.’ 

The form of prayer contained in this bene¬ 
diction we arc accustomed to employ at the 
close of our religious assemblies. It may not 
be uiiimpurtant, therefore, to eoiisider the im¬ 
port of a prayer so frequently used by us, the 
ideas included in it, tliat in its employment we 
may pray w’ith the heart aud with the under¬ 
standing also. In directing your attention to 
it we propose, 1st, To make some expository 
observations upou the passage illustrative of its 
imjiort, aud of the iuferetices deducible from its 
language; and, ^dly. To consider some of the 
occasions wiien such a prayer may W'itli especial 
propriety be employed by us for others. We 
have then, 

I. To make some expository observations on 
the passage illustrative of its import, and of the 
inferences obviously deducible from its lan¬ 
guage. 

Tiie apostolic benediction is distinguished 
from the Levitical beucdietiuii, by the minute¬ 
ness of its language, iu describing botii tiie 
object of prayer and the blessings sought. In 
tlie form of prayer which the priests of old were 
to use in blessing tlie people, the Most High 
was addressed under the general appeliutiuii of 
* the Lord,’ and thus was described simply by 
his sovereignty. But in our text—to take what 
seems the obvious import of the language—the 
Deity is addressed under a threefold character ; 
and ‘ the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost,’ are supplicated in behalf of be¬ 
lievers. We have here, we think, distinctly 
recognised the divinity of Jesus, and the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity. Paul prays that the favour 
of Jesus Christ may be with those whom he ad¬ 
dresses ; and were Christ a mere creature, bow 
the apostle could do this in consistency with 
enlightened reason and a good conscience—how 
he could address him as the object of worship, 
and present to him a solemn prayer iu behalt 
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of the Corintliians, is not to be seen. This, 
too, is no chance phrase or strong expression, 
uttered without thought, without due consider, 
ation of its meaning and weight. Not to speak 
of the inspired guidance under which Paul 
wrote, preserving him from all positive error 
or deficient statement of the truth, the prayer 
occupies a position where it must have iiad the 
fixed attention of his mind, and his decided 
approbation. It is his closing expression of 
affection to those whom he addresses,—his last 
well-weighed words, to which he knew they would 
often revert; and it therefore must have had 
the full concurrence, the cordial consent of his 
mind. Besides, the same sentiment, the same 
recognition of Jesus as the object of worsliip, 
the same earnest prayer to liiin for his favour 
as one of the first and most important blessings, 
occurs in equivalent terms at the cominenco- 
ment or close of nearly all Paul’s epistles. In 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians, he says, 

‘ Grace be unto you, and peace from God our 
father, and from the Lord Jesus Christand 
again, * The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you.’ And to the Epliesians he says, 

* Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, 
from God the Fatluir, and th(j Lord Jesus 
Christ.' It is needless to multiply quotations 
as examples of a similar form of expression : 
they must be familiar to you all, and recur 
readily to your recollection. And the inference 
deducible from such expressions is obvious and 
irrefragable, that Clirist is God, tlie object of 
prayer, and the ground of his people’s confi¬ 
dence ; that he from whom an ins])ired apostle 
asks these blessings in prayer, must have them 
in his gift, must be able to bestow them, must 
be able to give grace, and peace, and love with 
faith. And as Paul, iii various parts of his 
writings, calls upon those whom he addresses 
to walk as they had them—the apostle and his 
associates—-for an ensample, we may apply the 
general maxim to this particular case;—aud as 
they implored from Jesus for themselves and 
their friends his blessing and his favour, aud 
those Christian graces which arc exclusively 
the gift of God ; so may we, in imitation of their 
example, bow the knee to Jesus as one with the 
Father, and, along with the cloud of witnesses 
and confessors in early times, ‘ call upon the 
name of .Tesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and 
ours.' 

While asserting the doctrine of a Trinity, 
which seems so plainly intimated in our text, we 
would desire that our conceptions of it should be 
scriptural; and in order that our ideas of it may 
be ftamed in cautious accordanoe with the lan¬ 
guage of scripture, we would never forget that 
there is but one God, as there is but one Media¬ 
tor, and that nothing in scripture concerning the 
distinction which exists in the Godhead is in- 
tended, or 6ould be intended, to derogate from 


the simplicity and entirencss of the great truth 
of the unity of the Deity. Against all image 
worship, idolatry and polytheism, against all 
the vain fancies of man, and all presumptuous 
aspirings on the part of the creatures of God, 
would we assert the sole, the supreme, the un¬ 
divided claims of Jehovah, to the homage of his 
people. While then we maintain—because we 
deem that the scriptures of truth declare— 
that the Father is God, and that Jesus the Son 
is God, and that the Spirit is God, we would 
with equal firmness maintain that these arc but 
one God. And while we believe, because the 
Bible makes known the fact, that there is a dis¬ 
tinction in the Godhead, which entitles us to 
speak of the Deity as consisting of Father, Son, 
and Spirit, yet we would never forget that this 
distinction is not, and cannot be, inconsistent 
with the unity of Deity. And if you ask me 
what is the nature of tiiat distinction in the 
Godhead which is implied in the use of these 
terms, we must frankly confess that we cannot 
tell: God has not revealed it unto us. Either 
our minds could not comprehend it; or else God 
saw fiUto keep it hid from us, among those in¬ 
scrutable mysteries into which we are not per¬ 
mitted to penetrate. The Bible reveals the 
fact, that there is such a distiiictiun in the 
Godhead; but the nature of the distinction it 
does not explain. 

In our text there are appropriate blessings 
represented as bestowed by tlie different persons 
of the Trinity ; for Paul implores the grace or 
favour of Jesus, and the love of God the Father,* 
and the communion of the Spirit, to be with 
the Corinthians. This is in accordance with 
those representations of scripture which teach 
us, that while all the persons in the Godhead 
unite in the great >vork of man’s salvation, they 
yet bear their separate and appropriate parts in 
its fulfilment, and in the execution of the coun¬ 
sels of infinite wisdom. The Father is repre¬ 
sented as devising and originating the plan, as 
sending the Son into our world, as commission¬ 
ing forth Jesus on the errand of man’s salvation. 
The Son is represented as accepting the commis¬ 
sion given him, as obeying the Father’s command, 
as assuming our nature and appearing in our 
world, as obeying the law in our stead, and 
sufieriug death for us, and after his resurrection 
as praying the Father, and procuring the Spirit 
to be sent forth for Ihe application of the bene¬ 
fits of his sacrifice, and as wielding the provi¬ 
dence of this world, so as to secure and provide 
for the interests of his people and his church, 
and as eventually the Judge of the world, who 
shall assign to all their portions in bliss or 
misery. The Spirit is represented as applying 
the benefits of Christ’s sacrifice and mediation 
to believers, as working in them to will and to 
do of God’s good pleasure, as renewing, chang¬ 
ing, sanctifying, and comforting theu)i and as 
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Iioliling communion with them in ail their acts 
of faith, their exercises of prayer, their observ¬ 
ance of ordinances, and their meditations on 
religious truth. Thus, while all concur in the 
purposes of merej’, while all unite in the eternal 
covenant, each bears his appropriate part in the 
accomplishment of the salvation of the Lord’s 
heritage. 

We may remark, further, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity is unfolded in scripture, just in develop¬ 
ing the plan of redemption, and describing the 
parts which the different persons of the Trinity 
bear in the accomplishment of man’s salvation. 
As the one is unfolded, the other increases in 
clearness and distinctness; and in the progress 
of that revelation which God has given, growing 
light was thrown upon both points together. 
Under the Jewish dispensation, the purposes of 
God as to the redemption of mankind were 
shadowed forth in the obscurer language, of 
j)rophoc 3 ’, and the dim forms of t^’pieal cere¬ 
monies ; and accordingly, in the Old Testament, 
tliough there were intimations given of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the doctrine and tlic 
jtoints connected with it were not brought out 
witli the same prominence and distinctness as 
in tlie New. And indeed the intimations of the 
Old Teslaracnt, both as to the nature and the 
execution of the j.)lan of redemption, and as to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, owe much of tlicir 
present plainness to the light thrown upon them 
i>y the incarnation of Jesus, the history of the 
Saviour, and the language and statements of 
the New Testament. In the gospels the state¬ 
ments of God’s word, after the incarnation of 
Deity in the person of the Son, are fuller and 
clearer upon the nature and execution of the 
plan of redemption; and equally are they so 
upon that distinction in the Godhead which we 
designate bj' the appellation of the Trinity. In 
the epistles and the book of Revelation—the 
closing portion of scripture—we have the most 
distinct statements of the doctrine of the atone¬ 
ment, and the fullest illustrations of the manner 
in which the salvation of man is effected; and 
cquallj'^ in these have we the most distinct state¬ 
ment of the doctrine of the Trinitj"^, and the 
most specific references to it; thus teaching us, 
that the method of salvation and the distinction 
between the persons in the Godhead ar© un¬ 
folded together, and that the latter is made 
known to us just that we rnay the better com¬ 
prehend and appreciate the former. The doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity, like many other points, is 
thus introduced in scripture incidentally rather 
than systematically. It is introduced, not as an 
abstract dogma, or a matter of curious and 
barren speculation, but in connexion with other 
doctrines of practical utility and importance, 
and which have a direct and powerful bearing 
upon our interests and our duties. Thus the 
writers of scripture introduce the sacred three 


as bearing their separate parts in the salvation 
of man; Christ introduces them as objects of 
instituted worship, into whose name we are 
baptized ; and Paul exhibits them as the source 
of all spiritual good ; ‘ The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and'the. love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Spirit, be with you all. 
Amen.' And again ; ‘ The Lord direct your 
hearts into the love of God, and into the patient 
waiting for Christ.’ To quote the language of 
rulicr: “ It is not verj’ difficult to discern the 
wisdom of God in introducing truth in such a 
manner. Scripture doctrines being introduced 
in some practical connexion, we learn them in 
that connexion. The occasions and ends of 
truth being associated in our minds with the 
truth itself, the great design of God in giving 
ns a revelation, which is to sanctify our spirits, 
and fit ns {<)r every good word and work, is 
more effectually answered. To one that has 
learned truth from the scriptures, and in whom 
it dwells ricliK' in all wisdom and spiritual un¬ 
derstanding, it is scarcely possible to tiunk of a 
doctrine, but iu connexion with its correspondent 
tiuties, or of a duty without the principles by 
which it is enforced.” 

As to the blessings which the apostle imp.orcs 
in helialf of the Corinthians, the. first is, that 
‘ the grace of the Imrd .lesus Christ may be 
with tliem’-—that is, in general, that the favour 
of Christ may abide with them. The* terra 
grace is often used to denote the sanctifying in¬ 
fluences and operations of the Spirit upon the 
heart, as the bestowment of these upon an indi¬ 
vidual is one of the highest tokens of divine 
favour, one of the most precious gifts of God. 
It seems more suitable here, however, to give 
to the term grace the more comprehensive sig- 
niflention of favour,—including of course every 
blessing that flows from it; as sanctifying influ¬ 
ence exerted on the heart is in scripture more 
commonly ascribed to the Holy Spirit. And 
no higher blessing can be asked in prayer, than 
that the favour of Christ may bn with his people, 
for it changes every thing into blessing;—it 
extracts the sting from calamity; it softens 
suffering; it heightens the sweetnes.s of every 
comfort; it imparts a high relish to the simplest 
and most common enjoyments; it diffuses health, 
comfort, and vigour, through the whole frame 
of the mind. 

Paul asks also ‘ the love of God’ the Father. 
If we prize the affection of a fellow-mortal,—if 
it imparts to us satisfaction to know that we are 
yet dear to some warm heart, and that by it 
the thought of us is cherished with affectionate 
interest, and blessings implored upon our head,— 
much more ought we to prize the love of God, 
and to make it the object of our constant wish 
and earnest prayer, that that love may abide on 
us. The love of God is not a feeling pleasing 
but poM-evkss, and dissevered from actual ad- 
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vantage, from security and protection, it blesses 
those on whom it rests; it brings with it a 
blessing on their basket and their store, on their 
going out and their coming in, in the city and 
in tile held, in life and in death ; it blesses the 
work of their hand, and establishes them a holy 
people unto God. This was held out to his 
disciples by the Saviour as the highest object 
of ambition and desire ; and the hope and expec* 
tation of it were proposed by him as the most 
powerful stimulants to duty : ‘ If a man keep 
my words, my Father will love him.’ Let it 
then be to us at once an encouragement to duty 
and an object of prayer, that the love of the 
Father may be witii us. 

The apostle prays also, that the * communion 
of the Holy Giiost’ may be with them. This 
was necessary to their safety amid the tempta* 
tions of life, to their receiving of benefit and 
their tasting of comfort in ordinances, to their 
jircservatiou from evil, and their guidance in 
the path of duty, to the progress and establish¬ 
ment of religion in the heart, and to their soul’s 
])rospering and being in health. The sympathy 
of kindred souls, the communion of high and 
holy thoughts and pure affections, is one of the 
sweetest and most entrancing enjoyments of 
which man is permitted to taste on earth. But 
all must yield iu the sweetness, the calmness, 
the deptli and elevation of the enjoyment that 
is afforded to fellowship with God, to com* 
III union with the Sanctifier and the Comforter, 
the Spirit of grace and coiisulation. This, in 
tlie language of the Old Testament, makes the 
believer’s days to be as the days of heaven upon 
earth. This sacred influence, this holy com- 
niuiiion, is felt and enjoyed in the xvhole prac¬ 
tice of piety, in every act of faith, in every 
exercise of prayer, in all holy meditation, in 
all that is purposed and done fur God, from a 
right motive, and to a good end. How often 
indeed has the circumstance, that the communion 
of the Holy Ghost was with them, reconciled 
thu people.of God to difficulties, discourage¬ 
ments, arduous exertions, severe sacrifices, and 
painful duties! How often has it sweetened 
hours of solitude and imprisonment, supported 
even wearisome nights and days of affliction, 
and lightened seasons of suffering and trial I 
Let it be our desire, therefore, that, when com¬ 
ing to God in prayer, when sitting down at 
the table of Jesus, when kneeling round the 
family altar, by day while engaged in the active 
duties of life, and by night when communing 
with our own hearts upon our beds, in life when 
the heart beats, and at death when its pulse is 
still, * the communion of the Holy Ghost may 
be with us.’ 

II. We come now, in the second place, to 
consider some of the applications of this prayer, 
some of the occasions when we may most ap¬ 
propriately employ it. 


[The prayer is suitably used at the close of 
public religious services; and it ought then to 
be offered, not amid inattention and bustle, but 
with general solemnity and peculiar earnestness. 
It may be appropriately offered fur all classes 
in a Christian church; and, at the same time, it 
may be used with particular reference to the 
young—to th*e afflicted—to the dying.] * 

Again, we may apply this prayer in reference 
to those in our religious assemblies who may 
differ from us in minor points of religious faith. 
We at least regard these minor differences as 
no bar to Christian communion ; and wc would 
deprecate the idea of their proving an interrup¬ 
tion to the flow of our Christian sympathy and 
benevolence. We would not, for minor differ¬ 
ences of religious opinion, reject the brother 
for whom Christ died. We would not, because 
their views may not quadi*ate with ours on every 
point of church government or order, because 
education, or circumstances, or conviction may 
have led them to imbibe sentiments different 
from our own on the minor and less essential 
points of religious belief, reject those whom 
God has received, reject those who hold the 
head, and by lives of holy obedience adorn the 
doctrine of God their Saviour. There may be 
here persons who worship iu different assem¬ 
blies, who connect themselves with different 
religious denominations, who own different 
badges and distinctions of party. There may 
be here Independents, and Episcopalians, and 
Presbyterians; j'ct in reference to all those who 
fear God and work righteousness, and who live 
by faith upon the Son of God, there is nothing 
in our principles to preclude us from praying 
that the * grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God,' and the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, may be with you all.’ May the 
Spirit soon teach all those who arc under his 
influence, to realize iu its full measure the com¬ 
prehensive and liberal spirit that breathes iu 
the apostolic benediction ! May the time soon 
come -when the seamless garment of Christ shall 
no longer be rent by unseemly divisions, when 
all Christians shall ‘love as brethren, be pitiful, 
be courteous I’ 

" Ob! for that day, whenever it sliall beam, 

That gives us back the coat without a seam, 

Wlioii from all quarters of this earth combined, 

One universal church shall knit mankind. 

• To build their heavenly Salem then shall rise 
With one consent, the givat, and good, and wise. 

All sects united in one common band. 

Join faith with faith, and.mingle hand with hand; 
Together lift the sacrifice of prayer. 

And the slain Lamb’s eternal supper share. 

Owine to the limitedness of our space, we have substi¬ 
tuted this brief outline for Mr Ewing’s extended illustra¬ 
tion.—Eit. 
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THE WEALTH OF CHRISTIANS. 

A COMMUNIOK ADDRESS, 

Bv THE Rev. Andrew Tod. 

Minister of the United Secession Church, Btdtrno. 
Communicants, how delifrhtful the thought, Uiat he 
that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all, will with him also freely give us all things! 
(!an any thing, indeed, be more consolatory,—any 
tiling more fitted to cheer your mind, and animate you 
in tlie prosecution of your journey Zionwards? You 
liBve tile best of all security for tlie supply of all your 
wants, of whatever kind, whether temporal or spiritual. 
You have an almighty Friend,—one who is able to sup¬ 
ply all your need according to his riches in glory by 
Jesus Christ,—one who knows what is best for you, 
and who is able, and willing as he is able, to do abun¬ 
dantly above all tiiat you can ask or think. What, 
tiien, is your petition ? and it will be granted; or what 
is your request? and it shall be done. God will ‘ give 
you all tilings.’ Nay, he has already done so; for 'all 
things are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Ceplias, 
or tlie w'orld, or life, or death, or tilings present, or 
tilings to come, all are yours.’ 

'I'lie ministers of the gospel are yours. They are ‘your 
servants for Jesus’ sake,’—appointed for your benefit by 
the great King and Head of the church,—who, when 
he. ascended on high, led captivity captive, and gave 
gifts unto men. ‘ And he gave some, apostles; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some,pastors and 
teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
tlie ministry, for tlie edifying of the body of Christ, till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the know¬ 
ledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of tlie, stature of the fulness of Christ* Tliey 
are yours, in all their diversity of gifts and qualifications. 
Whether, in the constitution of their minds, or in the 
mode of their preaciiing, they resemble Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, they are given to you as workers 
together with God, in the work of promoting your edi¬ 
fication and comfort. 

Again, the world is yours. You may not indeed 
enjoy its honours, or its ricUes, or its pleasures. But 
if so, you enjoy them not, just because he who knows 
what you have need of, knows ttiat they are not neces¬ 
sary for you,—that perhaps worldly honours, or worldly 
aihuence, would be injurious in their influence on your 
spiritual interests and your eternal well-being. But in 
so far ns it is really desirable for you, and in so ftr as 
the enjoyment of it will do you good, if you are Christ’s, 
the world is yours. And in so far as you possess it, it 
is yours by the best of all tenures. It is a purchased 
possession; and it is given to you as the members Of His 
body who is ‘ the heir of all things.’ Others who arcs 
not Christ’s may ei\ioy a much greater share of the 
good things of the wcnrld than you do; but they enjoy 
tiiem by no proper tenure. But with Christ, whatever 
of the world you enjoy, you enjoy it by a title sure and 
valid. It is yours, as Chrii^ is yours, by the gift of the 
Father. 

Again, life is yours. Life in its deration is yours. 
It may be long, or it may be short. God may take 
you away in the mid-time of your days. He may 
weaken your strength, and cause you to fall while you 
are yet in your prime,—while your ‘breasts are full of 


2o3 

milk, and your bones moistened with marrow.' Or he 
may give you length of days. Even to hoar hairs he 
may carry you; and cause you ‘ to come to your grave 
In a full age, like as a shock of com cometh in in its 
I season.’ But life is yours whatever may be its duration. 

I —yours as a blessing. To some life is a curse,—a curse 
when its days are shortened, for Uien Uiey are driven 
away in their wickedness; and a curse equally when 
its days are prolonged, for this just gives them farther 
opportunity of treasuring up to themselves wrath against 
the day of wrath, and Unis of increasing their condem¬ 
nation and punishment. But to you life is a blessing, 
wliatever may be iU length; for,if It be sliort, why, 
then, when you depart, yon depart to be with Clirist, 
and this for you shall be far better; and if it be long, 
why, tlien, you are just spared for farther usefulness in 
the world, and you have just tlie more abundant oppor- 
tiinity of trafficking witli the talents you have received, 
and thus of promoting the glory of your Master. 

Again, life is yonrs in its joys and in its sorrows; for 
things present are yours. Yours are all the present 
blessings of the well-ordered covenant. Pardon of sin 
is yours. Sanctification of tieart and of nature is yours. 
Adoption into tlie family of God is yours. The pro¬ 
mises of God are yours; and yours are all the bless¬ 
ings to which these promises refer. But life is yours 
not only in its joys, but in its sorrows. Afflictions are 
yours. And though perhaps at first view you may 
deem these little desirable, yet when you rightly 
know their value, you would not willingly forego them. 
In these God ‘ dealeth with yon as witli sons; for what 
son is he whom the Father chasteneth not ? And were 
ye without chastisement, whereof all arc partakers, then 
were ye bastards and not sons.’ And surely ye would 
not that God should deal with you as with bastards, and 
not as with sons.. Afflictions, then, though not joyous, 
but grievous In the meantime, are yours,—yours, as the 
means of producing in you the peaceable fruit of right¬ 
eousness,—as the means of weaning your affections from 
earth, and fitting you for heaven; for ‘your light afflic¬ 
tions, which are but for a moment, shall work out for 
you a far more exceeding, even an eternal weight of 
glory.’ 

Again, death is yours. Its power cannot hurt you, 
and its terrors need not alarm you. Its stbig has been 
extracted, and its power to injure you has thus been 
taken away. And now it comes to you not as a foe, 
but as a friend- It is the herald of peace which sum¬ 
mons you to glory,—the messenger whom Gwl sends to 
conduct you from scenes of sin, and sorrow, and suffer¬ 
ing, to scenes of piety, and purity, and peace. And 
when you hear bis voice, therefore, calling you to de¬ 
part, Instead of dreading to obey, in holy triumph with 
an apostle of old you may’exclaim, ‘ O death! where is 
thy sting ? O grave ! .where is thy victory ? The sting 
of is sin, and the strength of sin is the law; but 
thanks be to God who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Or with the same apostle, ‘ I 
am now ready to be oflfered, and the time of my depar¬ 
ture is at hand. 1 have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day; and not to me only, but unto all them also that 
appearing.’ 

For, in fine, things to come are yours. Yes; believing 
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communicant, if to you to live be Christ, to die shall be 
gain. Your body indeed shall descend to the tomb, 
and remain in tlie grave, and tiie clods of tiic valley 
shall become sweet unto it; but your soul shall be 
preserved alive. It shall go to join the company of the 
redeemed above,—' tiie spirits of just men made [ter- 
fect.’ And in due time also your vile body shall be 
raised from the grave where it has long lain in solemn 
repose; and, being again united to its former companion, 
it' shall be fashioned like to Christ’s glorious body, 
according to the working wher<;by he is able to subdue 
all things unto himself.’ ‘ This corruptible shall put 
on incorruption ; this mortal shall put on immortality; 
and then shall be brought to pass the saying which is 
written, Death is swallowed up in victory.’ And then 
when tliis last enemy has tlius been completely de¬ 
stroyed, blessings unspeakably great slioll be yours. 
Fur when * the dead in Christ shall have arisen, tlien 
they which arc alive and remain shall be caught up to¬ 
gether with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord iu the 
air, and so shall they ever be witli tlie Jiord.’ They shall 
dwell tor ever in his presence, and be made continually 
to drink out of the rivers of his pleasure. ‘ Tlie Lamb 
that is in the midst of the throne shall feed them and 
shall lead tliem by living founUiins of waters, and God 
himself shall wipe away ail tears from their eyes.’ 

Such, then, communicants, is your privilege. Such 
are the blessings which God gives you to enjoy. ‘ All 
things are yours, wliethcr Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or Uie world, or life, or dealli, or things present, or 
things to come, all are yours,’ And if you wish a 
pledge of the enjoyment of these great gifts, wc put 
into your iiaiids the symbols of n greater. For ‘lie 
that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all, Iiow shall he not with him also freely give iis all 
tilings P* 

‘ The Lord Jesus,’ &c. 

AFTER CO.MMUV10N. 

Communicants, ‘nil things are yours, whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Cephas, or tlie world, or lifc, or death, or 
things present, or tilings to come, all are yours. And 
why are they yours? llecausc ‘ ye are Christ’s.’ He is 
yours, and you are his. He is (vud's unspeakable gift to 
you; and you are God’s best gift to him, the children 
whom tile Lord hath given him. Now, as when God 
gives Christ to you, he gives you all things along with 
him, so likewise when he gave you to Christ, he gave 
him power to bestow all needful blessings upon you. 
' Power has been given to him ovec all flesh, that he 
might give eternal life to as many as have been given 
to him.’ ‘All things have been put under his feet, and 
he has been given to lie head over all things to the 
church, which is his body, tlie fulness of him who 
illeth all in alL’ 

But again, all things are yours, for ye are Christ's. 
Ye are his purchased possession. ‘ Ye are not your 
own; you liave been bought with a price.’ Christ has 
redeemed you, not witli comiptilde Uiings, such as silver 
and gold, but with his own precious blood, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot. And he has re¬ 
deemed you, not only by purchase, but fay power,—not 
mily by price, but by conquest. He look the prey from 
tlic mighty, and delivered the captives of the terrible 
one. He feared not to enter the lists with the great 
advemry of mankind; and dreadful tiiough the con¬ 


flict was, the victory was completely achieved. ‘ He 
spoiled principalities and powers, making a show of 
them openly, triumphing over them on his cross.’ 
All things arc yours, therefore; for those for whom he 
paid a price so great, and whom he ransomed by a con¬ 
test so severe, he will not suffer to want the enjoyment 
of any necessary blessing—^no good tiling will he with¬ 
hold from them. 

Again, all things are yuura, for ye are Clirist’s,—ye 
are his friends. Ye are membei'S of that family whicli 
is named after the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of which Christ is the elder brother. As 
members of that family, ye are the brethren of Clirist; 
and as Christ, as the Son of God, is the heir of all 
tilings, so yc also, as the bretliren of Christ, are heirs 
of God and joint hell's with Christ. Now the Father 
loveth the Son, and hath given nil things into his hands. 
He liath placed them nil at his disposal for the benefit 
of his people. And this affectionate elder brother, we 
limy rest assured, will nut withhold from liis younger 
brethren, who are joiut-licirs with himself, the portion 
of good things which is necessary for them. 

And now, communicants, that ye arc Ciirist’s, and 
that it is because ye are Ciirist’s that all things are 
yours, see tliat ye val uc your privileges, and that ye 
live ever as tiiosc that are Christ’s. Walk not after the 
flesh but after the Spirit; fur ‘ if any man have not the 
Spirit of Clirist, he is none of his.’ Crucify the flesh 
with its affections and lusts; for this also is a cliarac- 
teristic of them that are Ciirist’s. In short, let ' the 
love of Christ constrain you, because you thus judge, 
that if one died fur all, then were all dead, and that lie 
died for all, that they that live should live not to them¬ 
selves, but to him that died for them and rose again.’ 
And now, communicants, I commend you to God and 
to the word of his grace. ‘ May tlie very God of peace 
sanctify you wliolly. And I pray God, your whole 
I spirit, and soul, and body, may be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus.’ From the table 
of the Lord go in peace, and may tlie God of grace 
and peace go with you. Amen. 


'^f)s 

Justice.-—Justice is as strictly due between neighbour 
nations as between neighbour citiceiis. A highwayman 
is as much a rubber when he plunders in a gang, as 
when single; and a nation that makes an unjust war is 
only a great gang.— Franklin. 

Man Created to be Useful to kis Fellow-Men .—There 
is no man, but God hath put many excellent things into 
bis possession to be used, improved, and managed by 
him for the common good and interest; for men are 
wade for society and mutual friendship. We are not 
boni for ourselves alone, but every other man has some 
wiglu and interest in us; and as no man can live happily 
ill this world without the help and assistance of others, 
so tieiUier is any man exempt or privileged from being 
in his place some way beneficial to others .—Dr Calamy's 
Sermons. 

Prejudice .—Prejudice may be considered as a con¬ 
tinual false medium of viewing things, for prejudiced 
persons not only never speak well, but ^so never tliiiik 
well, of those whom they dislike, and the whole char¬ 
acter and conduct is considered with an eye to that 
particular thuig which offends them.—Baf&r. 

Argument for Forbearance and Toleration.—If the pe¬ 
culiarities of our feelings and Acuities be the effect of 
varirty.and excitement throiigli a diversity of orgauiso- 
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tion, it tiifluld tend to produce in us mutual forbearance 
and toleration. We should perceive how nearly im- 
ptmibie it is that persons should think and feel exactly 
alike upon any subject. We sliould not am^ntly 
pride ourselves upon oiir virtues and knowledf(e, nor 
condemn the errors and weakness of otliers, since they 
may depend upon causes which we can neither pro¬ 
duce nor readily counteract. No one, judging from 
his own feelings and powers, can be aware of tile kind 
or degree of temptation or terror, or the seeming inca¬ 
pacity to resist them, which may induce others to de¬ 
viate— Abernethy. 

Riches —He that is proud of his riches is a fool. 
For if he be exalted above his neighbour because he 
liath more gold, how much interior is he to a gold 
mine ? how much is he to give place to a chain of 
pearls or a knot of diamonds ?—-for certainly tliat hath 
the greatest excellence from whence he derives all his 
pre-eminence above his neighbours .—Jeremy Taylor. 

Formation of Character .—The education of the hu¬ 
man mind commences in the cradle ; and the impres¬ 
sions received there frequently exert tlieir indueiice 
through the whole of life. Principles which take the 
deepest root, are those implanted during the seasons of 
infancy, childhood, and youth. The young pupil takes 
early lessons from every thing around him ; his char- 
acter and habits are forming before he has any con¬ 
sciousness of his reasoning powers. Tlie grand princi¬ 
ples by which he is chiefly actuated, are always formed 
according to the customs and the principles prevalent 
in the country or intimate connexions wliere he is placed, 
until 

“ What softer nature starts at with affright 
The hard iidiabitunt contends is rigid.” 

Ctigan’s ICthical Questions. 

Liberty of Conscience .—Reason and good sense will 
not fail to uugur ill of that system of tilings wliich is 
too sacred to be looked into; and to suspect that there 
must be something essentially weak that tlnis sitrinks 
from the eye of inquiry. Notiiing can be more unrea¬ 
sonable than ml attempt to retain men in one common 
opinion by the dictate of authority. The opinion thus 
obtruded upon the minds of the public is not their real 
opinion ; it is only a project by .which tliey are render¬ 
ed incapable of forming an opinion. Whenever govern¬ 
ment assumes to deliver us from the trouble of thinking 
for ourselves, tlie only consequences it produces are 
those of torpor and imbecility.—Godwta’s Political 
Justice. 


HJoctrjj. 

THE CITY MISSIONARY. 

No. IV. 

DEATH-UEU8. 

Bv M® William Thomsox, 

Glasgow. 

Sthanob was Hiy feeling, and as sad as new, 

When first the fact was forc’d upon thy view. 

That men could listen to the woods of grace, 

And own them true, with brute unconscious gaze,. 
And hear unmov’d Mike the sinner’s fate. 

And all the glories of the heavenly state. 

Thou earnest full of seal and fervid hope. 

With others’ Ibolishness and sins to cope. 

Assured that the same love which vanquish’d tliine 
Would soon each heart to thy lov’d Lord incline ; 
But soon thy lofty expectations fall. 

When few appear arrested by thy call. 

Though all attentively thy words receive. 

But few are melted, almost none believe; 


Thou then reniemb'rest thou art weak and young. 
While old is Adam, and in age is strong. 

When busy buoyant health the truth delayed. 

And secret fond excuses idly made. 

Thou tuniedst hopeful to tlie couch of death. 

Where life iiung quiv'ring on the lab’ring breath 
Sure Itere no false deloy can charm the mind. 

Nor, to the terrors of the judgment blind; 

Here Christian counsel thou iimy’st safe imparc. 

And find a ready entrance to tlie lieart. 

Yes, tliou m't welcom’d to tlint sad abode. 

But not to lead the sinner back to Cod. 

’Tis true,” he cries, “ I’ve sinned, liul all have sin; 
’Tis ne’er too lute repentance to begin. 

And God is ever ready to forgive. 

I’ll leave my evil courses, if I live; 

And if 1 die, 1 know wiiile God is just. 

He's gracious too, and in his grace I trust.” 

And oft does treach'rous iiope the mind beguile; 
Hope nourish'd by the frUouis' mistaken wile, 

Wiio cheer ills heart with themes of otlier years. 
Assuage his sorrows, and divert his fears, 

Not by the love of Him who died to save. 

But by oblivion of tlie yawning grave. 

His ghastly stillness after fever’s rage, 

And sinking pulse a speedy dentil presage.— 

Tliongli aslliiua cut the breath, and hectic bloom. 

Or fierce cataiYli consumption’s victim doom,— 
Though hoary lock and wither’d limbs proclaim 
Tlmt life’s last title forsakes the sinking frame. 

His thoughts arc still of life, nor does he dwell 
Oil what lie hopes of heav’ii or fears of hell. 

Assents to all you tell of Christ and God, 

Of the soul’s worth, and of its last abode ; 

But the dull eye proclaims the absent mind. 

To earthly hopes arc all its thoughts confined. 

Till the lust struggle fix each quivering ball. 

Or phrenzy blend all thoughts, or stupor blot them all. 

Or sometimes terrors seize the dying man. 

When now his days are dwindled to a span. 

And bitter are his tears for errors past. 

And loud his prayers for mercy at the last. 

No consolation now con reach his heart. 

Nor gracious offers now relieve his smart. 

“ My sins are greater tlian can be forgiven. 

No such vile wretch as I can enter heaven,— 

’Tis now too late,"—he shivers as he lies. 

And in his mental agony he dies. 

But all do not presume, nor all despair. 

There be who, mid their poverty and care. 

Have leem’d to store a treasure in the skies, 

And thither oft their aspirations rise. 

These host thou seen amid their toils severe; 

Nor couldst thou see them thus without a tear,— 

A tear of joy; for every count’nance told, 

Of bliss not to be bought with Ophir’s gold. 

Nor was that tear without its rapture too. 

When death's pale messenger appear’d in view. 

Their hope has triumph’d over nature’s dread, 

And strength divine sustained the sinking head. 

The king of terrors made himself a spoil. 

While the pale lips in sweet composHre smile. 
Unknown 1^ men, they leave this sad abode. 

And join the ransom’d round the throne of God. 
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i^bcellaneoufl. 

Thu Power of Pemeculion. — Stipyen wns an intftlli- 
isrciit lad of alxiut nin«>teen; liis father was | 

wealtliy, and connected wiUi one of the temples near 
JafFnapatant. Part of a Tamul Bible was lent to him 
by another youngs man, which excited a desire to become 
accpininted with Christianity. He asked permission of 
his father to go to the school at Tillipally, which was 
granted; and he there scam professed his belief in the 
Bible. This came to the knowledge of his father, who 
was much ularined; and, when he next returned home, 
caused him to bit confined, and kept for a time without 
foot]. He then orderetl him to perform certain heathen 
ceremonies. Siipyen refused; and, wlien shut up in a 
dark room, made his estNipe, and tied to Tillipally, 
where he told Air Poor \^'hat had befallen him. lie 
took a Testament, mid pointing to the 10th of Matthew, 
from the .‘i-Rh to the .'littli verses, said with toars, “that 
very g<M)il.” His fallier hearing wliere he was, sent 
for him ; and ns he diii not return immediately, went 
after him himself. On arriving at Tillipally he in¬ 
quired for his son in a very kind manner; and said, as 
lie had left home without taking leave of his mother, 
who WHS much grieved in conseipience, he wished him 
to return for u day or two ; after which he might pur¬ 
sue liis studies in the school. His hypocrisy was evi¬ 
dent, but the young man was obliged to accompany 
him. They were no sooner out of sight, than his father 
stripped him of his good cloth, put on one so poor as to 
he ilisgrncefiil to him, placed a burden on his head, as 
though he was a slave, and beat liim frequently with a 
slipper* until he reached home. Every art was then 
practised to make him renounce Christianity. His re- 
Inlions said the missionuries had given him some medi¬ 
cine to make him a Christian, and nNked what it was? 
He replied, “tlio gospel of Jesus (’hrist.” A great 
variety of dnigs were pul into his food to turn him baek 
U) idolatry; luid, an idol-feast being made by some of 
Ills young friends, he was ordereil hy Ids parents to 
make the customary offering (o the idol. When the 
time came, he entered the little room, where the idol 
was entiironcd, pulled off its ornaments, and kneeled 
down to pray to the true Cod. One of his conipaidoiis, 
looking through the curttuns, saw what was done, and 
told his father; who punished him severely, and sent 
him for a time to Kandy, in tlie interior. Afterwards 
his father changed his conduct, and lavished caresses 
upon him. He showed him his various possessions, and 
told him he should have all, if he would give up the 
idea of being a Christian, and if not he should be an 
outcast for ever. Supyen chose banishment from his 
fatlier’s house, saying, “ I do not need house or land if 
J have an interest in heaven.” lie attempted to j^o to 
Tillipally, but w'as followed and taken back by force. 
They then tried to bring him under engagements to 
marly a heathen girl, but he would not consent. He 
even tore the contract when offered him. In short, ttiey 
put his feet in the slocks, beat him, caused him to be 
conveyed to the neighbouring continent, and at length 
wearied him out, so that he signed a recantation of 
('hristionity. His father is since dead, and he for 
some years has seemed settled down in heathenism.— 
Memoir of Mr» Winshw. 

P'orcat .—What right the peculiar faith' and commu¬ 
nion of this highly gifted individual assess to the 
credit of having aided, or even not obstructed, the 
formation of his character, may be justly enough esti¬ 
mated from their direct and known effect, not only in 
degrading his lofty intellect liy their superstition, but 
in contracting and poisoning his Christian charity by 
their intolerance and tyranny. In the collection 
of pieces contained in ‘ La Theologie Morale des 
Jesuites,' &c., tlie Fifth Letter, or * Ecrlt des Cum 

• To bo beaten with a slipper is very disgraceful among 
the Hind'ios. 


de Paris,’ is the production of Pascal. Cmulrette 
gives the title and contents of the Ecrit, and expressly 
ascribing it to Pascal—' le cinqiiieme Ecrit, qiii roule 
siir I’avantage que les Heretiques prennenl coiitre 
I'Egiise, de la morale Cnsnistes et de Jesuites. Get 
Ecrit est de la main de M. I'ascal. Tout y est de la 
derniere beaiite.’ That there maybe no doubt, who, 
or what, is intended by the term heretic, Drelincourt, 
pastor of Charenton. is expressly referred to as guilty 
of the offence. Towards the conclusion of this formal 
document, the writer distinguisiies between tlie Jesuits, 
who, he says, are still members of our body, and the 
heretics (protestants,) who are members cut off, ami 
composing a body liostile to oars. Tiie Calvinists, he 
again asserts, are more culpable than the Jesuits; for 
there is some good in the latter but none in the former. 
Among the heretics none is exempt frona error, and all 
are certainly beyond the reach of charity. He add*', 
that the Jesuits have a part in the sacrifices ot tin* 
church, whicli Uie Heretics have iioU He tlierefore 
concludes, tliat it is the Indispensable duty of all to 
keep aloof from the Calvinists, and exults in the ease 
with which it may be perfonned, since the fuitlifiil are 
habituated from their infancy to shun them, and edu¬ 
cated in a horror of their schism. Wlio tiiat reflects 
upon tlie infamous lioctrines, at least of the .Jesuits, 
and upon the warmth, not to say animosity, with wJiieli 
they were attacked by the virtuous part of Komanisin. 
and here in a public and deliberate manner, can believe 
that such sentiments, nmler such circumstanci's, could 
flow from the pen of Pascal ? But thera is not want¬ 
ing proof of the siime intolerant bigiitry in the more 
acknowledged writings of this extraordinary man. In 
Jes Provinciales, Lettre XVII,, near tiie liegiiiniiig, 
he expresses himself thus—‘graces a Uieu je ii’ai 
d’attaohe sur la terre qu’a la seule Eglise Catliolique, 
Apostoliqiie et Romaiuc, dans, InquelTe je veux vivre 
ct mourlr, et dans la commmtiou avec le Pape son 
souverain chef, hors de Inquelle je siiis tres persuade 
qu’il n’y a point de salat.' Out of the communion of 
the pope no salvation ! And is this the profound, the 
pious, the illustrious Pascal ? 'I’here is language not 
very abhorrent from this in tlie additions to his Pen- 
sees.— Mendham's Literary Policy of the Church of Pome- 
Nature. —Nature, in the attainment of her great pur¬ 
pose, seems always to seize on the weakest pan. If 
this part be made strong by human skill, she seizes on 
the next weakest, and so on in succession; not like a 
capricious deity, with an intention to sport with our suf¬ 
ferings, and constantly to defeat our labours; but like 
a kind, though sometimes a severe instructor, witli the 
intention of teaching us to make all parts strong, and 
to chase vice and misery from the earth. In avoiding 
oii'e fault, we are apt to run into some other; but we 
always find nature faithful to her great object—at every 
false step we commit, ready to admonish us of our 
errors, by the infliction of some physical or moral evil. 
—MaUkut. 
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THE CHRISTIAN EMIGRANT. 

« And must 1 leave the friends of youthful years. 

And mould ray heart anew, to take the sttirop 
Of forripi friendships, in a foreign land, , 

And learn to love the music of strange tongues ! 

Yes, I must love the music of strange tongues. 

And mould my heart anew, to take the stamp 
Of foreign friendships, in a foreign land ;— 

Hut, to my pairlied mouth’s roof cleave this tongue. 

My fancy fade into the j ellew leaf. 

And this oft-pausing heart forget to throb, 
if, Britain, thee and tliine 1 e'er forget.” 

Guahamk. 

It need scarcely be observed, that few things, 
besides dire necessity, would ever induce an 
Englishman to entertain the purpose of alienat¬ 
ing himself and his family from the land of his 
fathers. The reader has only to imagine, in 
the present case, what that pressure of worldly 
circumstances must be which could force the 
mind of a Christian minister, with his wife and 
family, to resolve upon emigration. Without 
reverting to scenes of trial and hard struggles 
through life at home, I purpose to commence 
niy narrative at this point, that I may convey 
to the readers of the Christian Teacher, some 
information respecting the habits and manners 
of people in a distant land, who profess and love 
the same gospel with ourselves. 

Once enjoying an honourable and useful 
station in the metropolis, I became so reduced 
by adversity, as to be indebted to the private 
benevolence of Christian friends for the means 
of transporting myself and family to the distant 
shores of a western world. Since I have no 
reason to be ashamed of those troubles which re* 
duced me to such a state, I can feel no hesitation 
in gratefully acknowledging the truly Christian 
kindness by which my urgent neoessities at that 
time were supplied, Infidejs are glad and for¬ 
ward to speak all manner of evil against pro¬ 
fessing Christians, and especially to represent 
them as selBsh and covetous, though themselves 
have never been remarked fmr the opposite virtues. 
The result of thirty yean’ mit^ive aeqaaini- 
ance with the world, and intimate intercourse 
with the eborefa of Christ at home and abroad, 
and in its various soidtmis, entitles me to say, 
vox,. II. 


that there are no friends upon earth to be com¬ 
pared to the truly religious. There are, no 
doubt, hollow professors and false friends every 
where; but I feel constrained to state, that I 
have met with the most faithful and affectionate 
friendship, the most generous and disinterested 
kindness, from men of different denominations;—^ 
for, tfianks be unto God, truth and love and 
liberality are conhned to no class, but are the 
accompaniments of genuine piety in all its sub¬ 
jects. I am a debtor to many whose, truly 
Christian love can be repaid only by Him who 
will not overlook the cup of cold water given 
to a disciple in the name of a disciple. Were 
it becoming, I could place the names of many 
upon record, who have been benefactors to a 
poor minister of Christ, and among them that 
of a former metropolitan dignitary of the Church 
of England, by whose private attention, Chris¬ 
tian kindness, and literary courtesy, 1 once 
found myself very unexpectedly honoured. But 
I pass now from my introduction, which has 
been necessarily in a measure egotistic, to the 
more immediate subject of emigration. 

A voyage across the Atlantic is in these days 
little more than a trip to the Nore or Margate 
was in the times of our fathers. In reading 
Messrs Tyermaii and Bennett’s Journal of cir¬ 
cumnavigation of the globe, the mind feels 
almost as little of the marvellous as if we were 
only in a distant part of our own country. We 
almost pass over the locomotive portion of the 
narrative as a blank. - But since their day the 
means of accelerating our movements from one 
part of the earth to another, have been so multi¬ 
plied and increased, that we are nearly prepared 
to hear of a steam-boat trip to the antipodes, 
and back again, as among the projected novel¬ 
ties for the ensuing summer. However, 1 must 
remind the reader, that though I have trippfd 
more than once to the western world, and manyr 
thousands of miles by steam-boats, I have not 
yet skimmed the waters by the Great Western; 
and my present narrative, therefore, rtelatiwHo 
ma emigratfoD by a sailing-paidiet. Apart from 
the faeiHty sailing, and the excellent acoom- 
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moUation of most o( the vessels, whether from 
British or Americao ports, ah imprisonment on 
board one of these shi{^ is exceedingly trying 
to a conscientious and religious endgrant. The 
phrase, * a fl<mting hell,' is, so fiir as my ex¬ 
perience has reached, truly—alas 1 too truly— 
rharacteristic of a ship of emigrants at sea. 
Tile, command of such a ship is, to any good 
man, a most unthankful and trying office. Cap¬ 
tain O. K., of one. of the American ships, is as 
humane and gentlemanly a man as 1 ever met 
with. I stuled witli him a few years since, and 
he allowed me, though of a widely different 
persuasion from my own, to preach every Lord's 
day in the cabin, during a six weeks' voyage. 
We were, however, all glad to be released from 
tlie coerced association into which persons of 
nil sorts of character were necessarily brought. 

I say nothing more of the voyage. 

New-York is too well known to need descrip¬ 
tion. It is London in miniature. During my 
stay, cholera was raging 'l iolently, and we were 
glad to secure a private abode free from its fatal 
intrusion for a short period. Temperance 
societiuswere then most benevolently and season- 
nbiy active in their operations. The habit of 
excessive drinking had previously spread to a 
fearful extent. But for these institutions, 
America, 1 was informed, would have made 
rapid strides towards depopulation. Some al¬ 
lowance must bo made for extravagant zeal in 
a new cause. It has, I suspect, since appeared, 
that in running from Babylon some at least 
went pn.st Jerusalem. 1 can speak of nothing 
but kindness at New-York. 1 went, urith recom¬ 
mendations and letters of introduction, as a 
Baptist minister, but as one of the -most liberal 
and unfettered of that body. The brethren in 
New-York, of that denomination, treated me 
with the most cordial and munificent generosity. 
They felt, and felt affectionately, for a Christian 
brother in a strange land. One thing particu¬ 
larly struck my attention in relation to the 
ministers and other eminent Christians in New- 
York. It surprised me to observe how much 
tin\e and attention they devoted to strangers. 
I'heir kindness, hospitality, and politeness to 
emigrants, amidst their numerous engagements, 
struck me with astonishment and {^miration. 
It seemed to stand out, however, in what ap¬ 
peared to me, a painful contrast to their want 
of a corresponding liberality among their reli¬ 
gious denominations. I have often said to my¬ 
self, O that I could perceive as much liberality 
of feeling and generosity of sentiment, in refer¬ 
ence to matters of dodbtfol disputation among 
the members of Christ's body here, as I have 
found in your feraili^ at you*' tables, and in 
your sOcial circles! In all these I was le¬ 
ttered as a Christiaii; but beyond timsOt in the 
Oftilches of our common Lord, I feund little 
but the narrowed sectarian bigotry. I 


speak chiefiy of my own denomination. When 
shall the proselytjsm of acknowledged bre¬ 
thren in Christ to the shibboleth of a party, 
give place to those enlarged views of Christian 
fellowship which a Mason and a Hall have ad¬ 
vocated, and which alone aspire to the com¬ 
prehensiveness of the Saviour’s plan ? If a 
brother see it his duty to be baptized in our 
way, by all means let him: but let him not on 
that account separate from the brother who has 
no such perception, and yet is really sincere, 
fervid, and conscientious. Why cannot they 
remain in the same communion ? Sirs, ye are 
bretiiren, and are forbidden to judge each other. 
It will surprise Chri.<«tians in Great Britain, to 
learn—at least those who do not know it—that 
when I was in America, there was not a Baptist 
church throughout the States that I could 
discover, which admitted communion with Pm- 
dobaptists. Husbands and wives, though ac¬ 
knowledged, undoubted Christians, if they difiPer 
on this point, cannot go together to the tablh 
of the Lord in any Baptist churcii in America. 
And what is still worse, and an act of bigotry 
beyond endurance, even Baptists themselves 
are not admitted, unless they abjure the senti¬ 
ment of mixed communion. Such at least was 
my experience, and I know it was the experi¬ 
ence of another Baptist friend, who, though 
coming from a Baptist church in England, and 
residing some years in America, never did com¬ 
mune with any, because he found not one 
society that would admit him. unless he re¬ 
nounced bis opinion of the lawfulness of com¬ 
munion with Pasdobaptists. But 1 quit tliis 
painful statement to prosecute the narrative of 
my journey. 

. From New-York we all proceeded to Albany, 
and thence to Buffalo. I have never seen Italy, 
and therefore I can form no comparison between 
an Italian and an American sky; but if the 
latter be surpas^d in alt that is beautiful and 
grand by the former, it must be indeed the 
very paradise of the terrestrial hemisphere. 
The Hudson is said to be ** the most beautiful 
river in the world and certainly—in combina¬ 
tion with the lucid brilliancy and delicate tints 
of the sky, the Catskill mountains, precipitous 
banks, picturesque landscapes, the luxurious and 
majestic foliage of the wooids, the glassy, gliding 
stream of the crystal waters, and the panoramic 
effect of the sun-reflecting city, Hudson—it 
printed to me altogether a scene of surpass¬ 
ing encbantmenL . At Albany a day of solemn 
humiliation before Almighty God, for the cala¬ 
mitous visitation of the phoIera» ciominenced on 
the morning of our grrivid. Nothing could 
surpam the apparently oonscientfoua strictness 
with wMch th,e fiu8| ttfs observedlyi ’rhe effect 
must have been end . impirmive to eveiy 

stranger, uh3|«s hn we; wit our hearts 

moved to anffiering people. 
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and to pious contrition before God for this #itli 
the many other woes to which our sinful uature 
has been sulyected. 

Canal boats were our present metliod of con¬ 
veyance, and upon the whole they afford for 
emigrants suitable accommodation; but if the 
party design to travel far by them, they must 
either make up their minds to be found in every 
thing by the contractors, or lay their account 
with being treated most negligently and vexa- 
tiously by the officials. Every attempt they 
make to promote their own comfort will be 
provokingly thwarted by the lady madams -or 
stewardesses in these aquatic convej'ances. I 
once most unhappily came into verbal collision 
with one of these Jiiarine vixens; and I soon 
found, that, proficient as 1 had thought myself 
in both the doctrine and the practice of passive 
obedience and non-resistance to petticoat go¬ 
vernment in England, I was far from giving 
satisfaction to the madam of the boat, and had 
to perfect my education in America. I there¬ 
fore gracefully contrived to make a virtue of a 
necessity, and by submission restored harmony 
and silenced the tempest. In many things 
America, like the unbelieving world at large, 
needs turning ** upside downfor lady helps, 
and lady washerwomen, and gentlemen carriers, 
porters, and shoe-blacks, are both so common 
and so absurd, and such drawbacks upon your 
comfort and independence, that nothing but 
necessity can make one submit to them, and 
nothing but time mitigate the inconvenience 
they occasion, and the disgust they inspire. 

The cities, towns, and villages, along the 
whole line of the Erie canal, are a succession 
of speculative wonders, and exhibit a political 
and commercial proof of the unprecedented 
enterprise of Americans. A parallel is scarcely 
to be found in the history Of nations. From 
my own observation, 1 could not help conclud¬ 
ing, that both building and competition in all 
trading speculations are too rapidly on the in¬ 
crease in many places. 1 found that this was 
the opinion of many experienced men of busi¬ 
ness. If an individual is found to have succeeded 
in any undertaking, Ms neighbours become en¬ 
vious, and presently competition is excited and 
carried to such an extreme as to injure all 
parties. 

Emi^ants from England, in particular, should 
be cautious where they settle; for unlfiss they 
make up their minds to locate in a tetiilory in 
the back settlements, they will invariably en¬ 
counter similar discouragements to those from 
which they fled in England. As the agricpl- 
toral portion of the local population increases, 
the towns will also increase, and the general 
business will augment in proportion: but at 
present it appears to me that the supidy vastly 
exceeds the demand, U is difificult to find any 
jdace t^t is not overstocked, or any ropHcet 


where the buyers are so eager as the sellers. 
These remarks apply to every place on this line 
of, canal, excepting perhaps Bufialo. This I 
should decidedly consider the most favourable 
opening for ship-chandlers, slop-sellers, boat- 
builders, and general tradesmen,—-but not for 
those departments of trade which look for en¬ 
couragement from the higher classes. 

There is one thing that makes travelling In 
America very agreeable to religious sentiment¬ 
alists and really religious peroons. The per¬ 
fect equality of all religious professions removes 
the nuisance of caste. You may be as openly 
religious as you please, everywhere, and in all 
companies. Every man tolerates every other 
man, because every other man tolerates him. 
Though you may meet with contradiction and 
resolute opposition iii argument, you will meet 
with no rude insult. They never persecute for 
religious opinion. You may be as open or as 
extravagant as you will, without molestation. 
If they disapprove either of a party or of a sen¬ 
timent, they will perhaps express their dissent 
and withdraw, or, if that be impracticable, they 
will maintain a respectful silence; but if they 
observed in others any disposition to be rude, 
illiberal, oi^ violent towards those from whom 
they themselves differed, they would be the 
first to assert the rights of human liberty, both 
in spirit and action, within the proper bounds. 
In this respect, America is &r in advance of 
England. Religion is almost excluded among 
us from conversation among fellow-travellers, 
lest we should quarrel; because party feeling 
runs so high, that we could scarcely venture upon 
it without risking our own or our companion’s 
kindly and social feelings. In America I have 
united frequently with companions in canal- 
boats, both in singing and prayer, and joined 
in lengthened religious conversation of the most 
pleasing kind, without even suffering the slight¬ 
est interruption from those who did not choose to 
joiii with us. I have never experienced any thing 
like the same degree of forbearance among the 
mixed companions of travel in our own country, 
but I have often had to submit to every species 
of contumely and even abuse. This difference 
in the complexion of the mixed companies which 
one is thrown among in travelling in the two 
countries is particularly observable, and is at 
present decidedly in fkvour of the Americans,— 
though, from the experience of many years, I 
must add, that I think England is improving, and 
that religion introduced suitably in traveling, 
whether by railway, coach, or on ship-board, is 
much less likely to produce disgust, scorn, or 
abuse, than it was twenty years ago. Here for 
the present 1 mast suspend my narrative, but 
hope to resume it on a toture occasion.* 

Aiiolicak98, 
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NO SIN IS UNPARDONAEtE. I 

A UBTTER TO A FRIEND. 

My Dear Sib, 

Had you not expressed ranch frratifica- 
tirm with some opinions which you lately drew from 
me, on the subject of what is usually termed ' the un¬ 
pardonable Sin,’ 1 should have thought them too unim- 
}M»rtant to deserve particular notice. 1 do not remera- 
i)er when, or in what circumstances, I formed them; 
but 1 have long thought Uieni so simple, so natural, so 
much in acoordnucc with the general scheme of divine 
truth, as to be known or obvious to every careful, or at 
least critical, render of the Bible. You assured me, 
however, that they would be new and instructive to many 
a well-informed Christian, and requested that I should 
write them out for publication. I liave good reason to 
respect your judgment, and to yield a ready compli¬ 
ance with almost every wish which you express. On 
the present occasion I shall follow my own inclination 
only so far as to aim at a more familiar method than 
that which you recommended, of stating my opinions. 

I have virtually to give an exposition, somewhat exe- 
gelical and abstruse, of several texts of Scripture; and, 
that ttds may be as facile as I can make it, 1 shall do 
little else than commit to writing what I said to you in 
conversation. 

'IP 

The phrase,' the unpardonable sin,’ Is, ns yon remark¬ 
ed, a startling one, and seems fairly to imply that there 
are limits to the intrinsic worth or efficacious power 
of the Redeemer's sacrifice. However popular the 
phrase is, and however sanctioned by not a few curious 
disquisitions on the part of respectable theological 
writers, it is, as I think, unwarranted by any statement 
in the Bible, and opposed to its current phraseology. 
Three texts have been adduced as giving it counte¬ 
nance,—Heb. 'X. SG., Heb. vi. 4—6., and Matt. xii. 
31, 32. But the first of these does little more than 
teach that there is but one sacrifice for sin; the second 
states that a preference of idolatry or Judaism to the 
gospel of Christ, puts away the only means of moral 
renovation; and Uie third, which is t^e strongest, de¬ 
scribes a man as rejecting the Christian evidences, and 
assuming the position of a scornful unbeliever. All 
the passages, in other words, mention, not what can¬ 
not, but what shall not, be foigiven: they speak, not 
of an unpardonable sinner, but of one who refuses 
pahion. 

• If we ^ wtlfnlly after we have received the know¬ 
ledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice) 
for sin.** In a brief paper, published about a year 
8go,t I stated my views of this text; and 1 may be 
excused for simply condensing here what I there said. 

' The truth’ which Paul ^aks of Is, n<R revealed 
truth in general, nor the influence of the gospel upon 
the heart, but the great doctrine which he had just 
unfolded and proved,-.thi^ Chris’s sacrifice done is 
availing, and possesses diviim snflhdency for every 
purpose of redemption. ToknowUtis truth’ cannot 
imply, a .hdter cc^ition of soul than to * escape U«e 
po.iluU 9 ii.'of the world through the iQBoiwledge of the 
Lord ibd Saviour Jesus Cbrbt.’ Yet Peter dracribes 

* Heb. 3ti jW. t See W. Christian TeadMUV'^riih L p. 62. 


perrons who have so escaped *—whose knowledge of 
Christ has been practical to the extept of freeing ^em 
from vice—as merely woshen swine, not as swine traios- 
muted into sheep,—as d(^ of beastly incUhation, not 
as dogs 'created anew’ and 'converted’ into lambs. 

' To sin,’ according to the primary meaning of the Greek 
word, is ‘ to go aside’ ot ' to miss the markand *to 
sin wilfully after having received the koowledge of the 
truth,* or wilfully to go iuide or miss the mark after 
having become acquainted with Uie great dochine 
of the Christian atonement, must denote simply the 
knowing and pertinacious rejection of God’s method 
of justifying the ungodly. Perrons who practise this 
folly—whether they exchange Christianity for Ju¬ 
daism, or abandon it for sake of die showy rites of 
heathen or of- Romish idolatry, or barter it away for 
the Inres and enjoyments of the present world—vdll 
look in vain among the ceremonies or pleasures of 
their choice for a means of expiating guilt. I'he one 
true atonement rejected and despised, * there remain¬ 
eth no other^ sacrifice for sins.’ Whoever hears of the 
atoning death of the- Son of God,—its surpassing worth, 
its divine completeness, its glorious adaptaUon to bring 
pardon and peace to the chief of sinners,—and after 
having surveyed its excellence, weakly or wilfully sets 
up his philosophy, or his alms-giving, or bis devoteeism, 
or some self-infliction, as a better refuge than it from tlie 
divine anger, or a surer means of obtaining the divine 
favour,—that man misses the mark of eternal life ; he 
goes aside from the narrow way to heaven; he shuts his 
eyes on the hope, the only hope, set before him in the 
gospel, and welcomes ' a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment, and fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
adversaries.’ Now, ‘ if he that despised Moses’ law died 
without mercy, of how much sorer punishment, sup- 
pose ye, shall he be thought worthy,’ who in so wicked 
a fashion prefers the devices of man to Heaven's sole 
and divinely costly pitut of mercy, ‘ treading under 
foot the Son of God, and counting the blood of the 
covenant, wherewith atonement was made, a common 
thing Yet such a man’s fate is altogether of his 
own making: it is the fate, not of an unpardonable 
sinner, but of a sinner who scorns pardon; it arises 
from neither the magnitude of his sins nor defect in the 
Christian sacrifice, but altogether from his own egre<- 
gious self-conceit, and his wilful blindness to the worth 
iuid grandeur of the Lord’s atonement. <> 

I hinted to you, my dear Sir, how well these viewa 
of the passage in the tenUi chapter of Hebrews agree 
with the scope of the apostle^ reasoning, and srith the 
genbral scheme of bis doctrines. I do not, however, 
think any further remark necessary; and shall now 
past to a consideration of the text in the sixth chapter 
of the Hebrews. 

' For it is impossible for those who were once en¬ 
lightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and 

• S Fetor li 20—22. 

t This daine refers to saenMeeJbr sta, tmlinypardon of 
sin,—to the oneiuu of the Christian sacrifice, not to ib 

I I have here given, somewhat paraphraslically, what I 
believe to be the trae meanii^, or tathei'translalibhi of 
Hehi a. ESh > The woid thera bnoMlated ' eriroiiiy’ has no 
doubt the meoidim of that English voeahle'in almoetall 
parts of the New Testamea^ axcept the eptsfle to the Ue- 
brews; but thnoghout this egiitte it manifestly beats iu 
original, pnqfiiNVliWta^ e^Ificaiion, * atone.' > . -.. a 
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were vDiade partakers of the Holy Ohost, and 
tasted Ui<» good word of God. and the poerera ot ^tO 
worid |omiDe, if they shall fall away, to renew tbeki 
agsiin unto repentance; seeing they crucify to them- 
selres jUie Sou of God afresh, and put him to an open 
sbarae-' The persons whom Paul describes were' once 
ei^igfatened.’ But * if the light which was in them was 
dark|ieti, ;how great was that ^rkness?’ Balaam 
' saw the viuons of the A linighty.and knew the know, 
ledge of the Most Highand yet was a sordid, har¬ 
dened infidel. They had ‘ tasted the heavenly gift.’ To 
' taste* is to perceive; and * gift.* in this and some other 
texts, is not the tiling bestowed, but the disposition of 
bestowing it.* The persons described Iiad perceived 
or witnessed the benevolence of Chiistianity; they had 
probably seen its benign character in Uie miracnloim 
cures effected by our Bord or his apostles; or they 
may even have discerned the salubrious character of 
its precepts, and the joyous complexion of its doctrines. 
They liad also been 'made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost.' All persons were made so on whom the 
apostles imposed hands; yet they communicated not 
necessarily with tlie Holy Spirit's person, but only 
with his gifts. ‘ Holy Ghost,' when put by a meto- 
nyme for what ttie Holy (irhost produces, means never 
communion with God, and seldom the enjoyment of 
regenerating or sanctifying influence, but generally 
Uie possession of supernatural endowments. Yet these, 
in the times of tlie. apostles, were, in some instances, 
possessed by the unrenewed and unbelieving. ' Many,* 
said Christ, ' will say to me at that day. Lord, Lord, 
liave we not propiiesicd in thy name, and in thy name 
Itave cast out devils, and in thy name done many won¬ 
derful works? and then will 1 profess unto them, I 
never knew you; depart from me ye that work ini¬ 
quity.’ Again; the persons whom Paul describes had 
' tasted the good word of God, and the powers of tlie 
world to come.’ The phrase, ' the world to come,’ 
liears a very different meaning in the scriptures to 
what it does in modern religious usage. ' His name 
shall be called tiie Everlasting Father,’ or ' the Fntlter 
of the world to coroe.’f ' Unto angels bath be not put 
in subjection tlie world to come, whereof we speak — 
in these and other passages, the phrase, which, if strictly 
rendered, is * the future age,’—the age of Christianity 
as contrasted to the age of J[odaiBm,—means the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation. The word' powers’ ought to be' mira¬ 
cles ;’ and it denotes not alone what was intrinsically 
supecnatunl, but what divinely, because miraculously, 
attested, that the goi^l it trufi. Now, the persons 
described saw 'the miracles of the Christian dispensa- 
tiod $’ they witnessed them itt connexion with ' the good 
<^iV§ or diqiensation 'of God;’ they tasted or per¬ 
ceived both ti^ . ministry of reconciliation, and the 

• There iww; hi' Gns^- iwa words,—the one meanine 
benevolence and the other srbat benevolence beehiws,— 
vdiicb are tmnslated in the New TestMnwit into the word 
gill. The farmer is the ime hsae used; and it occurs in 
John iv. 10. ' If thou kneWeid the that to, the be¬ 
nevolence or DOnmi fulness, '(wGod, and who it is that 
ludth to thee. Give me to drink; thoa wouldest have ashed 
of him , and he wauid haws given thee K«ing water.’ 

t Isa. ta. 6. t It, 3 . 

' S '^Hie termtnuistated ' wevA* in the phrase, 'thecoed 
wengef God,* hsa a vetsrvatfed asid esmdwhat indeWte 
meaning, and generaliy, whore it oceans in She deptuagtoit 
or tteb^k ciasricf^ may be translated '< saying.^ 'ihiiq^' 


mightier testimonies wbicb Jehovah bore to its doc- 
trines, Were they therefoin convinced of dn. and 
paiiakm of saving religious knowledge? Alas! a 
people more honoured, in a sense, than they,—a pe^le 
who tried God, and proved him, and saw his works of 
love and miracle, forty years in the wilderness,— 
' alsray erred in their heart,* and ignominioiisly perish- 
ad in impenitence. But it may be said that tiie persons 
of whom Paul speaks were sucli as might ’ fail away,’ 
or, more properly, * full back,' and that they must have 
been Christians, in order to be capable of becoming 
apostates. Falling back is simply transition,—transi¬ 
tion from character, condition, rank, or even mere pro-. 
fession. Men can renounce only wliat they possess; 
prufesscHs mere profession, Mohammedans mere Mo- 
hammedism. Now Paul tells from what the apostates 
fell back; they abandoned or forsook simply Uteir 
'enlightenment,’ their communication with miraculous 
gifts, and their observation of the supeniatural evi. 
dences of the Christian dispensation; they, in otiier 
words, expelled from tlieir minds every favourable 
opinion of Christianity, and removed or kept tiieir per¬ 
sons beyond the sphere of all tlie means, both onlinory 
and extraordinary, which were employed under tJiC 
afiostoiic ministry for bringing sinners to acknowledge 
or believe the gospel. 

If, my dear Sir, the remark which I have just made 
lie duly considered, it will obviate all diliiculty in what 
some persons regard ns the most obscure clause in the 
text which I am considering : ' It is impossible to re¬ 
new them again to repentance.’ Tiie meaning of the 
word ' repentance,’ however, must previously be ascer¬ 
tained. John preached 'Uie baptism of repentance 
toward tiie remission of sins.'* liis disdples were Uie 
subjects of a repentance which merely pledged them by 
profession, and prepared them by the ordeal of reli¬ 
gious instruction, to submit to the personal ministry of 
the Saviour. Few of them ever, and possibly none at 
Uie outset, possessed ' repentance unto life,’ or ' repen¬ 
tance toward God.’f Their repentance, and Uiat of 
the persons described by Paul, were essentially the 
same. The latter sprang from perception of merely 
the external evidences of truth, and existed in union 
with unregeneracy; and it necessarily amounted to no 
more than a profession of attachment to Christianity, 
and a docile attendance on Uie ministry of Uie go^el. 
WhiU Uie apostates had pussessed, as to eiUier ubange 
of mind or outward rafurmaUon, was at best but ' the 
form of godliness.’ Now, Uie resumpUoii of Uiis was 
quite incompatible wiUi their apostate condition: * it 
was impossible to renew Uiem again to repentance.’ 
Having abandoned the profession of emir and em- 
bnu^ the profession of the truUi, they ‘ fell back* to 
Uieir (Miginal state, not only at the expense of relin¬ 
quishing attendance on the Christian ministry, but in 
spite of Uie most convincing evidences which the new 
eamomy could furnish , of the truth of ChrisUonfty. 
All the means of grace haiHing been renounced. Ufere 

« Mark i. 4 It would be foreign to my present oiiject 
to assign reasons of critieism for using the word * tewarti ’ ’ 
tnsteaa of that employed in the authorised version* i .need 
only remarir, that the change is wartantabie, ntid setuns tu 
be required. ‘ 

f AcU XX. *1. The word truiSisted 'toward'' ht the 
phrase' repentance toward God,’ to Uiat which to tndasiat- 
ed * for’ in the phrase. Mark i. 4 ' ntpeiuaaice for the ni« 
mission of Sins.’ 
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was no instruntrntality, no system ctf morals, no course 
of efibrt wliicit (‘.uuld reclaim them from error. They 
would not use tiie instituted ordinanees of the gospel, 
and Uiey even rejected the evidence of miracles. 
The impossibility of renewing them was therefore na> 
turnl and necessary. Yet it was not absolute, but 
only relative. It was an impossibility neither in re¬ 
gard to tile magnitude of their sins, nor in regard to 
tlie intrinsic power of Christianity, nor in regard to the 
friTiiess and availableness of the divine mercy, but 
simply and altogether in regard to the relative position 
which infidels or despisers of revealed truth occupy, 
as such, to the gospel. The apostates were irrenlidma- 
ble only while they could not be approached by evi¬ 
dence or by the influence of Christian ordinances; in 
uUier words, they were irreclaimable, ‘seeing they 
crucified to themselves the Son of Qod afresh, and 
put him to an open sliame.’ Their condition was akin 
to that of the original murderers of Christ. They con¬ 
temned Christianity; they laboured to bring derision on 
the. Saviour; Uiey misconstrued or «:omed the most 
splendid evidences of his heavenly mission and divine 
iiinjesty; they ignominiously transfixed and exhibited 
i(> the view of enemies whatever in his cause they im¬ 
agined to lx; weak or mortal; and thus, in enmity to 
(jod, and haired of evangelical truth, and passion for 
the ascendency of error, they were whirled round in 
the very vortex which, during the scene of the cruci¬ 
fixion, sucked down all the sentiments and feelings of 
tlie murderers of Jesus. But were Uie ap(»tates, there¬ 
fore, beyond the reach of the divine mercy ? or had 
they committed unpardonable sin ? What hinders that 
Uiere may have been a day of influence from on higli 
and of awakening for them, as truly as there was a day 
of Pentecost for their prototypes ? Suppose them only to 
have emerged from their seclusion, and to have heard 
once more the preaching of an apostle, or to have read 
anew tlie gospel’s glad tidings, or to have witnessed 
afresh the stupendous evidences of the apostolic times 
tliat Christianity is true; and you will do no violence to 
any statement of Paul, you will follow out his own allu¬ 
sion to the crucifiers of the Saviour, you will think in 
unison with all the system of divine truth, and all the 
history of its highest achievements, if you Imagine not a 
few of the apostates ‘ goaded to the heart ’ and • receiv¬ 
ing tliu word witli all gladness and readiness of mind.’ 

1 liavc perhaps said more, my dear Sir, on the text 
in Uie sixth chapter of Hebrews, than was requisite. 
1 view that text, however, as a key to those passages 
which speak of • the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost,' and liave been regarded os affording prime 
sanction to the nation of' au unpardonable sinand I 
iiave made my remarks somewhat minute, in order thpt 
those passages miglit, in a degree, be explained by an¬ 
ticipation, and might now, wittiout the aid of any criti. 
cisin, rise clearly and in their Ml and simple meaning 
into view. 1 have shown thiA ‘ world to come’ tn«.i...Q 
Christian dispensation f that ‘ Holy Ghost* is put, by 
a metonyfne, for miraculous gifts or for supernatural 
evidence of the truth of Chris^iity; and that inge ces- 
sibility to pardon or the means of moral 'renovation, is 
only relative, and arises from rejection and neglect 
of the means of grace. Now, if these explauatious 
have been appreciated, they will be found to have re. 
moved the chief difficulties from what the evangelists 
record respecting the sin against the Holy Ghost• 


' Wlierefure, I say unto you, All manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men; but the blas¬ 
phemy againtt the Holy Ghost stiall not be ftiigiven 
unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against 
the Son of Man, it shall be fwgiven him; but whoso¬ 
ever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall hot be 
forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world 
to come.’* The statement in these verses, is, as I un¬ 
derstand it, summarily this Any sin which merely 
defames Christ, but does not scorn the evidence of his 
mission, leaves the sinner accessible to the means of 
salvation; but the sin or blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost—because it rejects the chief or highest evidence 
that the gospel is true—shuts out the sinner from every 
instrumental influence, every method of persuasion, 
every means of grace employed under either tlie Jew¬ 
ish economy or the Christian, for bringing tlie ungodly 
to repentance. The Pharisees, whom our Lord was 
addressing, were guilty of self-righteousness and of 
perverting the word of God, but still stood in the way 
to be convinced of sin, and made partakers of pardon. 
They had even derided our Lord’s claims to be con¬ 
sidered the Messiah, they had denied his true Deity, 
they had blasphemed his whole character; still they 
listened to his discourses and observed his works, and 
were, in consequence, every moment eligible * to be 
convinced of all, and judged of all,’ and to be brought 
to the acknowledgment and belief of the truth. Now, 
however, ‘they blasphemed the Holy Ghost,’, they 
ascribed to the power of Beelzebub wliat belonged to 
the power of God, they contemned the miracles which 
Jesus worked by the energy of the Divine Spirit; they 
thus poured scorn upon the brightest evidences whicli 
ever had been exhibited pr ever would be witnessed of 
the truth of a revelation, tliey despised the strongest 
attestation to the Messiafaship of Jesus, they denied tlie 
genuineness of the grand sign-manual which heaven 
liad affixed to the record of the gospel; and, guilty of 
such iniquities, they necessarily rejected all the ordi¬ 
nary and extraordinary means of grace, and sat down in 
a position which afforded not one approved, one avail¬ 
able, one efficacious instrumentality for conducting 
sinners into the way of life. But why should it be 
thought that their sin was unpardonable or their con¬ 
dition hopeless? A solemn declaration is made, in¬ 
deed, that a blasphemer of the Holy Ghost should not 
be forgiven; but is not the same declaration made 
often, very often, respecting aU the workers of iniquity ? 
' God will by no means ^ear tlie guilty.’ ‘ He. that 
believeth not on the Son of God sliall not see life.* 
* As many as have sinned without law shall also perish 
without law;’—these, and a hundred other passages, 
declare that aU the unbelieving and tlie uugixily siMl 
be unpardooed,—that the sin of unbelief, and many 
a tin besides, shuts out the perpetrator from toe king¬ 
dom of Qod. But they alt suppose toe Mnoer to per- 
tiu in his sin, and distincUy imply that be may ‘ turn 
from it and livenay, they are recorded with the ex¬ 
press derign of calling aftention to the treci full pardon 
exhilnted in toe gospel, and of inciting the guilty to 
flee to Christ that they may receive it. Now, did the 
Lord of gloi 7 once, though but once, lay aside Ida be¬ 
nevolence, and all the wmat metbods of appeal em- 

' «-• 

• Matt. xii. 31, SB. The passage, as- 'rajported by the 
other evangeliste,needsnot be uanaertbed, as it occurs here 
in its fullest ibrm. 
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^lofed .ln the revelation of mercy? Did he <moe, 
ttwHi^ but once, desert the grand of his mls- 

skm and his ministry,-—< the calling of sinners torb- 
pentai^ ?* The thought is not to be endured! No; 
he told the Pharisees the aggravated character their 
sin, only that they might be warned of the extremity of 
their danger; he depicted to them Uie appalling ten¬ 
dency of their iniquity, odiy that they might be incited 
to renounce and abbeur it; he explained to them how 
their blaspheming of miracles shut them out from every 
moans of grace, only that they might be persuaded to 
think rightly of bis mighty works, and accept him as 
tlioir Saviour;—he, hence, without a pause, without a . 
break in liis appeal, passed from a denunciation of tlieir ' 
sin to an exhibition of the grand subject of morel re¬ 
novation ; ' Either make the tree good and his fruit 
good, or else make the tree corrupt and his fruit cor¬ 
rupt, for the tree is known by his fruit;’ he did not 
break away from Utern, or treat them with silence and 
indigiiatiuu, as if tiiey iiad been criminals beyond the 
reach of mercy, but he proceeded to address their judg¬ 
ment and invoke their conscience, and thus treated 
tliem as persons who still might feel the influence and 
realise the salutary results of heavenly expostulation and 
instruction. The grand truth which he had placed on 
the foreground of his ministry was still in his heart and 
still maintained alliance with bis ministrations and re¬ 
bukes ; ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in ttie wilder¬ 
ness,' even so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that 
whosoever belicveth on him WBOsoEvaa bdieveth on 
him —‘ should not perish, but liave eternal life.’ 

I need not, iny dear Sir, make any further explaim- 
tion. I might glance, indeed, it another passage— 

1 John V. 16,17. —which’you adduced in conversation, 
and which is often referred to, as alleged authority for 
the idea of an unpardonable sin; but I stated reasons 
to you why it sliould not be classed with the texts 
which I have been considering; and shall say, only, 
tliHt it secuns to me stmiply to distinguish between pra- 
fessing Christians who sin in such a fashion as to prove 
that they are hypocrites, and professing Christians 
whose faults and imperfections are those of erring yet 
sincere believers. 

1 do not know whether 1 have succeeded in making 
my views clear and evident. The throwing of my re¬ 
marks Into the fonn of a letter has occasioned me to 
write as briefly and simply as I was able; yet it could 
not, of course,'free me from encountering abstruseness 
and exegeUcal difficulties. I shall be happy, my dear 
Sir, If what 1 have said tdiall, while commending itself 
to the judgment, make a deeper impression than before 
upon the heart, of ‘ the love of God,* and ‘ the unsearch¬ 
able riches of Christ.' 1 regret that the idea of ‘ an 
unpardonable sin ‘ sfaotdd ever have prevailed, and de¬ 
plore die low estimate which it is fitted to occasion of 
the glorious, the surpassing, the infinite worth of our 
Lord’s atouement. A limitedin redemption, 
is far, very far, firom <doudIng the most gorgeous views 
possible of uulimited tuffidtmty. Whenever mercy is 
exhibited, it is seen to be infinite, divinely full and free; 
whenever the atonement is described, it is seen to be 
ricb as the morel glory of the Redeemer’s Deity, avail¬ 
able for 'the'of idnaen,*.d>Ie to save to the 
nUemost; wbemvi^ ' the grace of God which Iwing- 
ctit salvation * is di^layed, it is seeii to be hig^r than 
iMdgbt, deeper than depth, surmounting man’s joftiest 


iniquities, and profoundrr far Umn his deepest miseries. 
‘ Where sin was filling up, grace has exceeding over¬ 
flowed ; so that while siii reigns by death, grace reigns 
through righteousness, on to life without end, through 
the Saviour, the Messiah, tiie Lord of the redeemed.'* 

I am, &c. 

John M. Wilson. 

GUugow, January, 1839. 


fifottage Cl^onhcrfiatton 
No. VIII. 

THE DUTIES OF MASTERS. 

After finisliing with John Bruce’s st^rvaiits the con¬ 
versation detailed in my last paper, I walked round 
the corn-yard towards Uie dwelling-house, and was im¬ 
mediately met by John Bruce,—a circuinstaiice whicii 
led me to infer that he had placed his servants in the 
way, and kept himself out of view, in order to afford 
me an opportunity of giving them the admonition which 
lie had so urgently r(;quested ot ii former meeting. 1 
was soon convinced of tiie truth of iliis opinion by John' 
saying, " Well, you have hod a lung talk with the ser¬ 
vants; imve you made any progress? Were they speak¬ 
ing any thing against me ?” “ Jolin,” said I, “ though 

your servants sTiuuUi speak against you, 1 would not 
tell you, without seizing that it would answer some gotsi 
end. I told them at llie conuneiicement of the conver¬ 
sation 1 heid with Uiein, that 1 would hiair no com¬ 
plaints against any wlio were nut present; and as 1 told 
them noUiing of your complaints against tiiem, 1 will 
tell you nothing id' wliat passed between them and me. 
I wish to act tiie part, not of a tale-bearer, but of a 
peuce-iiiaker. And fur this end, having spoken to 
tliem fully cuiiceriiing the fanltsiiml duties of servants, 1 
should now wish to explain to you some of tiie faults and 
duties of masters, that, by avoiding faults and atteniiiiig 
to duly on both sides, tJie breach between you and them 
may be healed. 

" One principal fault, which includes many, on the 
part of some masters, consists in the want of profmr 
rules.of government, which is the main cause of the 
want of order and subordination on the part of servants. 
The Christian master or father is required to be * one 
tiiat ruletli well bis own house, having Ids family in 
subjection with ail gravity.’ But no man can exercise 
tills rule who has nut first learned how to rule his own 
spirit, and studied the rules of God's word in tiieir 
adaptation to human nature, for promoting Ute order 
and subordination required in the different relations of 
life. And it cannot be supposed that servants will 
yield proper obedience without the persuasive rule of 
wise masters.” For making John better acquainieil 
with wiiat 1 intended under this head, 1 explained to 
him tiie rules by which Mrs Glen managed her funiity, 
showing how such wise policy maintained tiu! peace ami 
comfort of her family, and was productive of great ad¬ 
vantage, both to herself and servants. And 1 then pro¬ 
ceeded to say, “ I have this day seen the bad effects of 
not acting by such rules, in the inainier of the working 
of your servanta. By leaving tliem to take th»-ir own 
way, they wasted much time in tiie nuuiiier in wliicit 
they performed their work. On finding servuiitt neg¬ 
ligent, a wise master would prudently think of correct¬ 
ing the evil by observing wliat lime was required ibr 
doing a certain measure of work when done under his 
own eye, tiiat wlien absent he might be able to remind 

• I have thrown Rom. v. SO, 21 Into this form, not from 
dissatislaction with the authorized version, but in order lo 
mark the various emphases which sce.'ii to.be intonded; 
and 1 have not addeo anything except in the {ihrasu ‘ tliu 
Lord of the redeemed,’ wiiich, liurally trausiaUsJ, is, * liiw 
Lord of us.’ 
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them, if neccssnrf, tlmt he expected the same amount 
of work done in the given time. 

** But in order to produce obedience to good rules, it is 
necessary^ tcv understand Uie nature and proper exercise 
of the autliorlty by which they should be enforced. 
Many are mucti in the dark as to this matter. In some 
cases, what is reckoned the exercise of authority is no¬ 
thing else than the ebullitions of pride, uttered in hard 
terms and imiierious style, tending to provoke and en¬ 
gender rebellion, rather than produce willing obedience. 
And thus it is that many masters, parents, and teachers, 
never attain to the exercise of effective antliority. But 
a ipvat ruler of much experience hath said, ‘ Tlic words 
of wise men are heard in quiet more tlmn tlie cry of 
him Utat ruleth among fools.’ Wisdom and firmness, 
tempered with meekness, are the main essentials of 
effective authority. And coiisisLrncy of character on 
the part of tlie ruler is also necessary for giving effect 
to his government No man can be obt.yed witli nd- 
vnntago willunit being respected, nor respected witli- 
oul consistency of character; s»> tlmt weiglit of char¬ 
acter is that wliicli imparts most <'ireclive weight to 
nutliurity. Tiiere is dignity of the rigiit kind in moral 
wortli, wliicli naturally produces tlie proper jireparatives 
for oliedieiice in tlie confidence and reverence wliicli it 
inspires. And for siipporiiii" authority, a master sliould 
also lioUl Ills own ])ruper place as the iiead of itis own 
estahlisiiineiit. I'iiere is miicli triitli in the aphorism, 

‘ Too iiiiicii familiarity breoils contempt.’ A muster 
cannot expect to lie respected or promptly obeyed, if in 
nil tilings he places himself on llie sninc level with his 
servants. Tlioiigli kind and coiulescendiiig, he. must, 
ill order to maintain effective governineiil, hold iiis 
dace as tlie fountain of auUiorily and power in iiisowii 
muse. And 1 may fiirllier inentioii, tliat by explaining 
to all concerned how lie iioUls liis nnlliorily by the »p- 
pointiiient of (jod. and feels liis oliligation to exercise 
it as an agent of the divine goveriiinent, for pruiuoling 
nil the gracious ends of tlie supreme Hiiler, ho will 
give at once better estahlisiimeiit to liis own aut.horily, 
and greater effect to tlmt of ilini witli wliuiii all con¬ 
cerned have to do. 

“ But ill addition to good rules and the proper exer¬ 
cise of authority, iiiiich wisdom in tlie administration of 
laws is necessary for producing cheerful obeilience. 
Nothing is more conducive, and nothing more esseiiliui 
to the effective working of domestic rule, than that 
gooil policy wliicli frames every arrangement forgiving 
fair play to the exercise of love. God, knowing tlmt 
men cannot, or rather will not, obey without loving 
him, liatii graciously lUHiiifesled his great love for pro- 
dueiiig ill tlieni the love which is essential to olieili- 
ence. And in this he has given an example to nil 
tile agents of his providential government. You must 
be loved ns well as respected, in order to being olieyed; 
mid for these eiiils you must love your wife, and your 
children, and your servants, and manifest that love so 
' as to be loved by them, that from love they may serve 
you. There ate some horses that will.not work well 
wJien treated harshly; niid it cannot be expected that 
reasonable men and women will do their work to goml 
nccount under unreasonable Ireatnient. it has Wen 
said that temper is every thimj t you must, therefore, 
endeavour to infuntain temper, and promote good 
lemper in your family, for making till to work well for 
the common good, ^me masters, and mistresses loo, 
tire much in error by always finding fault witli tlieir 
.servants, and in ninny instances wiiliout just cause. 
Ill onier to give vent to their peevish, i'retful temper, 
or to show oft’ their petty authority, or to nourish 
tlieir self-conceit by a display of their superior tuste in 
liepreciating the works ot otliers, tiiey are ever finding 
fault and never pleased witli the quality or amount of 
tile work of tlieir servants; and the natural conse- 
<pi.‘*nce is, tiiat the servants, on finding that there is no 
eiiance of pleasing tiiem; give themselves no concern 
about attempting wlint they reckon impracticable. 


Our ftdlen nature is more susceptible of being excited 
to well-doing by commendation Uian by reprenehsloii: 
and though the former should be applied sparihgly« so 
as not to engender self-conceit, reuuke riiould never 
be administered but in the epirit of meekness, forbear¬ 
ing threatening, knowing that your Master also is in 
heaven. 

“ I have farther to say, tlut in order to rendef your 
servants dutiful in all things, you must perform your 
duty towards them according to the commai^,' Mas¬ 
ters, give unto your servants that which is just and 
equal; knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven.’ 
If, according to justice and equity, you reckon yourself 
entitled to their respect and ob^ience, affording you 
a certain amount of work, they are, on the otherliaiid, 
entitled to their food and other domestic comforts, 
with the regular payment of wages. And your slack¬ 
ness in paying wages may form a temptation to their 
being slack in pertbrmiiig their work. Or, on seeing 
you intent on promoting your own advantage irrespec¬ 
tively of their comfort, they may take licence to seek 
tlieir own case and their own things, not reganliiig 
your interest. And O bear in mind that you have a 
Master in heaven, to whom you must account for the 
treatment of your servants, os well as all your other 
works. 

“ In wishing, tiien, to reform your servants, you must 
begin witli yourself. It has long been my opinion that 
the defections of servants, in most cases, are owing to 
want of proper management on the part of their em¬ 
ployers. Servants'eannot do their work to advantage 
wliere there is no rule, order, instruction, or examph*, 
for their guidance. A ship at sea would go to wreck, 
tliough wrought by able seamen, if not under the coui- 
inand of a skilful captain; and in many cases the in¬ 
terests of a family go to ruin from want of proper moii- 
agciiicut on the part of its liead. And should such a 
case be yours, in addition to your own sufferings, you 
will be found chargeable with having spoiled your ser¬ 
vants, and with having thereby entailed a public injury 
oil ail who may suffer from their defections occasioned 
hy your inismanageinent. You cannot, tlierelbro, rule 
your own house aright without giving to God the rule 
of your heart. You must learn from tlie scriptures 
how, as the proper basis of all wanted reformation, to 
give to God his proper place in your own affections,.aiid 
liis proper place in your family, as the object of wor^iip, 
and the supreme Disposer of all its concerns." 

Tlicsc remarks were followed by a long pause, afford¬ 
ing John full opportunity for expressing consent, pro¬ 
test, or inquiry, us he might find cause. But I soon 
perceived that this was a sulgect on which lie was not 
disposed to risk tree discussion. It is probable that on 
this occasion he felt not a little mortified on findhig 
that his endeavours to induce me to rebuke his servauts, 
from which he no doubt expected gratification In seeing 
them denounced and humbled, was followed by no re¬ 
sult known to him besides this short lecture, which iie 
probalily regarded as mi unwelcome exposure of his own 
defections. lu Uiese circumstances, all that John could 
afford to say in reply was, “ Oh, hey! it will be loug 
before I learn all that.” And in order to give no 
place for prolonging a discussion, of which he no doubt 
thoiqjfht he imd heard more than enough, he readily 
introduced another sul^ect by saying, "Janet has limi 
much thought and trouble since you last saw her. She 
hardly knows what sleep is. She is vexed because you 
think she has no right religion; and she thinks that what 
you say about her is all r%ht true. X was on your side 
against her last Ume, and two against one was snore 
than she could bear. We must not be so hard on.her 
now, fur she cannot bear it.” 

I was much pleased with these expressum of good 
feeling tovraids his wife, which accorded with impres¬ 
sions 1 bod previously formed as. to John being the 
best of the two in respect of iwtural temper,' Ttiough 
making no profession of religion, and rather rash mid 
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rude in liis mwiners, he ooca$!onalljr showed marks of 
reason and generosity wliich a woman of sound sense 
could have turned to good account, bo^ for keepinfr 
the peace of the fomily, attd for promoting its temporal 
interests by n good working man. But as I perceived 
from John’s manner of speaking that he was willing to 
take credit to himself for being on my side of the war 
against his wife's slovenly habits, and tliat he might 
infer from this that all wa:|well with him, 1 remarked, 
" It is well that your wife seems to see the evil of her 
ways; but you must not suppose that all is well with 
you, because you agree with me. You must not sup¬ 
pose that you are accepted with God because you ap¬ 
prove of what is judged to be right by men. 'Thoiigli 
I have every reason to regard you as wlmt the world 
would cull an honest man, I have good reason to fear 
that you have not been bom again; and ' Except a 
man be born airain. he cannot see the kingdom of 
G»kI.”’ 

.John listened to these remarks with pensive silence, 
and pointing the way to tiie door, said, “ Walk in. Sir, 
nnd speak to Janet.” On entering, I was much struck 
with marks of great reformation. The house was so 
well swept, and the furniture so well cleaned, tliat a 
cloth was no longer required fur covering the chair 
intended for my use. And Janet also appeared not 
with one side of her face washed, but having her whole 
person clean and tidy. By thus doing justice to the 
workmanship of her Maker, she appeared like another 
person. And being a good looking woinan, on whom 
tile decay of age had yet made no impression, site might 
have passed for the eldest daughter, rather than the 
motlier of the family. 1 made some commendatory 
remarks on the cliange whicli had taken place; and 
Janet proceeded to say, “ I have thonglit much. Sir, 
on what passed when yon were last here; I defended 
the old ways against all you said. But you backed 
what you said so well with the Bible, that I now see 
timt all my speaking was like a person fighting agaifist 
God. And I now tear that I have been playing the 
hypocrite all my days.” “ You certainly have l>eeii 
• doing nothing but sin all your days,” said I, " if you 
have not been believing the truth, and if you have not 
been born again ; for it is written, ‘ Whatsoever is not 
of faith is siti,’ and ‘ they that are in the llesh cannot 
please God.’ And there is no proper evidence of sav- 
ing faith or regeneration where Uio mimi is not under 
the government of the pure word of God; for it is also 
written, ‘ He that knoweth God heareth us, (i. e. the 
inspired apostles,) he that is not of God heareth not us: 
hereby know we the spirit of trutli and the spirit of 
error.’” " And how can I Ins bom again?” inquired 
Janet. I answered, “ ‘ Whosoever bclieveth that Jesus 
is the Christ, is bom of God.' It is by understanding 
and believing Ute record of Gcal concerning his Son, 
os affmrding a full and free salvation fur lost, condemned 
and helpless sinners that the believer is renewed in the 
spirit or his mind. It is by receiving * the love of the 
truth’ that sinners ‘pass from death unto life.’ Be- 
generation is nothing else tlun conformity of mind to 
the trutli concerning Jesus. Hence the disciples of 
Christ were described as ‘being bom again, not of cor¬ 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God 
which liveUi and abideth for ever.’ It is the influence 
of Bible tmth exclusively, rendered effectual by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, that forms holy principle. 
This is the grand distinguishing essential of trae re¬ 
ligion. Wliat is not produced by the influence of Bible 
tmth is worthless, and much worse tiuin worthless, as 
tending to deceive the soul. There are many who re¬ 
fer to the Bible only as a motto to. grace a system of 
views, and frames, and feelings, formed in their own 
hearts or borrowed from others; and by making a fair 
show in the flesh they pass for pious persons, as did the 
Pharisees among the Jews, wh|le they show the car¬ 
nality of Uieir imnds by not being subject to the law of 
Ood, and by refusing to comply with what tfiey ac¬ 


knowledge to be ei^oined in scripture. But those 
give no evidence of truly walking in the fear of the 
Lord, who allow their own reasonings and the antiiurily 
and example of men to have more weight tlian the 
word of God, in framing their religion- There are 
millions of this generation who are deceiving their 
souls in making the wor<l of Goil of none eifiHrt for 
their salvation, by giving that place to th«> authority of 
men wliich belongs exclusively to the (}o<i of heaven. 
And this more tlrnn any other cause, prevents their 
being saved by the truth. They will not submit to 
Goil's terms, and God will not acrcept tlieir terms. If, 
then, you would he saved by tlie trutli, you must re¬ 
ceive the love of the truth, and allow it to work cffcc- 
tunlly the destruction of all that is opposed to it, and 
tile accomplishment of all that is enjoined by it. You 
must make up your mind to make an unc-onditionni 
surrender of yourself to Clirist. that you may be saved 
in his appointed way, that he may have the glory. If 
you would not he almost, but altogether, a Gliristian, 
you must enihrnce. Clirist and cleave to liiin for all the 
(lurposes for whicli God hath sent him, denying self 
that you may please him, taking his yoke and bearing 
In's cross, trusting in liiui and submitting to him in iili 
tilings, nnd resolving to follow him wholly in the oh- 
.servance of nil that he has comiiiaiided. You iiiider- 
stuml sometliiiig of sound doctrine ; but wliat I have 
now explained is necessary for obtaining a sound heart, 
—is necessary liir tlie Ibriualioii of lioly |)riiiciple, tile 
holiness of llic trutli, without wliich no man can see tlie 
Lord.” 

After explaining more fully what relates to evan¬ 
gelical repentance in other respects, I le.ft John ami 
Janet Bruce, promising to visit tlieiii again on a future 
occasion. 

A TnuE Fiuknd of the I’eoi’le. 


THE CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF LIGHT; 

SI Jbermon, 

By THE Rev. James Pihngi.e, 

Minister of one of the United SvressioH Churches, 
Ne.u'ciistlc-iJ}«>n- Tyne, 

Luke xvi. 8.—"TIio uliildrcn of tliis worlil are in their 
generation wiser tliaii tlie eliildren of light.” 

From tlie parable of wliich these words form 
an instructive and interesting part, it appears, 
that a person of property, as the custom is with 
persons of tliis description, had a steward to 
whom he intrusted the management of his con¬ 
cerns. ■ I'hat steward, instead of proving faith¬ 
ful to his trust, betrayed his master's interests 
and tlie confidence reposed in him. When 
charged with this dereliction of duty by indi¬ 
viduals acquainted with the fact, ho was instantly 
summoned to a settlement of his accounts, that, 
in the event of their bringing proofs or even 
strong suspicions of error or of fraud, he might 
be dismissed. Conscious of his own miscon¬ 
duct, and of the impossibility of further conceal¬ 
ment, the party thus accused, on receiving such 
a notice, the design of which he seems to have 
perfectly understood, sets himself promptly to 
devise and execute a plan for securing his future 
advantage, when 1ie could no longer retain his 
present situation, and the emolument he derived 
from it. To labour he was quite reluctant, and 
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to beg ashamed; yet to be reduced to indigence, 
especially in the circumstances of deep disgrace 
with which he was well aware it would, in his 
case, be accompanied, was a revolting thought 
which he could not for a moment endure. He 
could not fail to feel the strong conviction, that, 
having by a system of fraud, which was now 
detected, ruined his own reputation as a man of 
probity, he had forfeited every fair title to the 
esteem and confidence of others; so that when 
expelled from his present situation, he was not 
likely to procure a similar charge. Urged on 
by a powerful necessity, he showed himself fer¬ 
tile in expedients to meet the exigencies of the 
case, an(i to accomplish his rescue from the 
cheerless perplexity to which he was now re¬ 
duct'd. No time was to be lost. Delay might 
{)rove totail 3 ' destructive of his future prospects. 
His decision must at once be displayed. He, 
therefore, instantly determines on a combination 
with others whose interests were identihed with 
liis own, to secure their cordial co-operation in 
a scheme most likely to promote what might be 
deemed their common good. The skill and 
dexterity displayed in his management of this 
measure to provide for himself, by the assistance 
of his friends, an asylum and a home when dis¬ 
missed from his master's employment, are marked 
by Jesus, when speaking to his disciples, by a 
high commendation, connected with which he 
takes occasion to state a general and very im¬ 
portant principle to be applied as a test of the 
character of men. In expressing, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, his approbation of the steward’s 
wisdom, he assigns, as a reason for it, the follow¬ 
ing impressive words : ‘ For the children of this 
world are in their generation wiser than the 
children of light.' 

There will here come under notice certain 
(diaracteristic varieties of human nature, pre¬ 
sented in a comparative point of view,—con¬ 
siderations for defining the extent of the com¬ 
parison,—and as to the parties thus exhibited, 
the decided superiority of the one to the other. 
We shall, at present, attend to only the first 
and the second of these particulars. 

1. There are certain characteristic varieties of 
human nature presented in a comparative point 
of view.* These are, ‘ the children of this 
world, and the children of light.’ * The child¬ 
ren of this world’ are thus described, not merely 
because for a few short years they sojourn on 
this earth, but also because the riches, honours, 
and pleasures of this present life, the things of 
sense and earth and time, are those to which 
they are entirely devoted. Such things engage 
their eannest attention, constitute their exclusive 
theme of thought, excite and concentrate the 
affections of their hearts, furnish the topics of 
their conversation, and stimulate their persever- 

* We have considerably abridged this part of Mr 
Pringle's beruion.—£u. 


ing pursuits. The world is to them the beau¬ 
tiful perspective in which natore*s loveltekt and 
fairest hues are seen,—the well-defined horizon 
where distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” and where the lofty mountain-tops, gilded 
by the last and richest rays of the setting sun, 
would seem to touch the sky,—the summit of 
their brightest hopes, the heaven of their highest 
happiness, their country, their paradise, their 
home, their all in all, the god they love and 
serve and worship. Nor is this the case merely 
of a few: it is the state of man wherever we 
cun find him living as the child of nature, de- 
prav«‘d by sin, and uiirenewed in the spirit of 
his mind by the grace of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Nor is the spirit of the world confined to an 
alliance with objects confessedly secular: it is 
often found embodied in the fairest forms of re¬ 
ligion, and under the flowing mantle of a 
Christian profession. Accompanied perhaps 
with much external pomp, but not sustained by 
sound principle, it is seated even in the sanc¬ 
tuary. Sucii are the children of this world; 
and if so, with what holy jealousy should every 
person search that he may see what manner of 
spirit he is of? * The children of light’ are per¬ 
sons of another and a better spirit. Once they 
were children of disobedience and of darkness, 
even as otliers; but now they are light in the 
Lord. Light is frequently employed in the 
language of the scriptures as the emblem of 
knowledge, holiness, and joy. This is beauti¬ 
fully descriptive of all the genuine disciples of 
Christ. The ej'es of their understanding are* 
opened to see things spiritual«aiid divine. At 
its first introduction into the soul, the light of 
truth shines but with a comparatively dim and 
feeble ray. Like the faint glimmerings of the 
early dawn it may hardly be distinguished from 
surrounding darkness in the shades of night, 
but it gradually brightens up to the broad 
splendour of noon. There is a great diversity 
in the acquirement, but all the children of light 
are taught to * count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
their Lord.’ They are distinguished also by 
their love and practice of holiness. They are 
sanctified through the belief of the truth. Con¬ 
vinced that good works have no place in the 
plan of our salvation as the ground of a sinner’s 
justification before God, and that by deeds of 
law no flesh living can be justified, t^y ascribe 
their salvation to divine grace, and are ever 
eager to * win Christ, and to be found in him, 
not having their own righteousness urhich is of 
the law, but that* which is through the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by 
faith.’ But knowing, at Uie same time, that 
personal holiness occupies a most kuportant 
position in the economy of grace, as at ottee the 
evidence and the efilbet of faith, a fruit of the 
Holy Spirit’s saving agency in the heartj and 
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that which makes them meet for the inheritance 
of the saints in light, they pray and strive to 
be holy in heart and life, and all manner of 
conversation. Connected with this is the light 
of Christian joy. The followers of Jesus, for 
many reasons wise and good, are called by their 
gracious Master to bear their full proportion of 
the troubles incident to human life. Their head 
is often laid bare to every blast of adversity; 
and their hearts at every pore are made to bleed 
with’ all the sad varieties of wo. They arc 
visited also with many spiritual sorrows peculiar 
to themselves as chosen out of the world; so 
that Christians in general, and Christian minis¬ 
ters in particular, in sober solemn truth, may 
say, ‘ If in this life only we have hope in Christ, 
we are of all men most miserable.’ But in 
midst of all these scenes of suffering and sorrow, 
tlie peace of God which passeth understanding 
keeps their minds and hearts. The light of his 
gracious countenance guides and cheers them. 
That light to them is truly sweet. Thus sus¬ 
tained and comforted, they can ‘ rejoice even in 
tribulation : for though troubled on every side, 
they are not distressed ; though perplexed, they 
are not in despair; though persecuted, they are 
not forsaken; though cast down, they are not 
destroyed.' They run the race that is set be¬ 
fore them, ‘ looking unto Jesus the author and 
finisher of their faith,’ ‘ whom having not seen, 
they love, and in whom, though now they see 
him not, yet believing, they rejoice with joy un¬ 
speakable and full of glory.’ Such are the child¬ 
ren of light. In this rapid sketch they and the 
children of this world have been separately and 
successively viewed; they may now be regarded 
in that comparative account which is given re¬ 
specting them. 

II. The considerations for ascertaining the 
nature, and defining the extent of the compari¬ 
son. 

1. This declaration as to the relative wisdom 
of these two classes of human character, applies 
to some instances of the practical employment 
of wisdom, but not to all. It is obvious that 
our Lord’s commendation of the unjust steward, 
on which the principle of this general compari¬ 
son depends, involves no approbation of his fraud: 
it refers to the man’s wisdom, not to his wicked¬ 
ness in applying it to a wrong purpose—to his 
ingenious policy in providing for his future ac¬ 
commodation, but not to the unprincipled per¬ 
version of his skill, which stamped it with a 
character of crookedness and crime, by the im¬ 
proper expedients which his policy proposed 
and employed for securing his design. Finding 
his fraudulent conduct now detected, he endea¬ 
voured to guard as much as possible against its 
mischievous results in relation to himself. He 
instantly resolved to secure the inendship of 
his master’s debtors, by j^uading them to 
tajsify their accounts in their own favour. Such 


a measure, it is true, was glaringly fraudulent 
in its character. It was an inflicting of additional 
injury upon his master whom he had already 
seriously wronged. It was a corrupting of the 
minds of others, by holding out the temptation 
of a splendid reward to' become his accomplices 
in crime. But all this, with a hardened sys¬ 
tematic offender, was treated as a trivial con¬ 
sideration. His conscience, long ere this time, 
had become a convert to his covetous desires ; 
and, if it did not entirely approve his present 
procedure, it took counsel, in the meantiiue, to 
maintain profound silence, and to let the man 
alone, so as not to thwart his purposes by any 
inconvenient and premature misgivings as to 
the propriety of those iiieasuros which he now 
meant to pursue. At all events, if a doubting 
conscience did disturb him, it is quite suppos- 
able that he might determine at once to sootiic 
its anguish and suppress its murmurs by the 
maxim of expediency adopted by many since 
his days fur attaining political influence, secular 
wealth, and fame, and power, and what is 
stranger still, yet not more strange than true, 
for the avowed purpose of promoting the cause 
of Christianity itself,—and the maxim is this, 
that the end will justify the means, or that it is 
right to do evil that good may come. The 
expedient of the unjust steward, to make what 
he thought the best of a bad cause, althougli 
evidently deficient in the great qualities of truth 
and honesty, certainly evinced great ingenuity. 
It gained him the friendship of others by the 
powerful bribe of worldly interest. On the 
event of their accepting this, they stood com¬ 
mitted to the man who offered it; for should 
they afterwards decline compliance with his 
wishes, they would expose themselves to the 
hazard of a public detection of their delinquen¬ 
cies by him, who, having corrupted their in¬ 
tegrity bj' making them his companions in 
crime, would not hesitate to gratify his revenge 
for the disappointment of his hopes, by making 
the authors of that disappointment his partners 
also in the reproach and ruin of his fail. But 
in reference to all this there is no evidence of 
approval, directly or indirectly, given to the 
man’s betraying his master’s interests and coii- 
&dence, or of the abuse of his sagacity by the 
employment of improper means to gain a de¬ 
sirable end. It frequently happens that in a 
systematic course of wickedness we sec much 
ingenuity displayed. A man who is a mere 
simpleton or fool cannot carry on his mischief 
to any very great extent. His want of sagacity 
renders him incapable of depth of design. His 
very folly tends in some measure to check the 
career of crime he might otherwise pursue. A 
complex and well-compacted system of fraudu¬ 
lent intrigue demands much shrewd discernment 
to carry it into effect. Connected with pro¬ 
jects of a worthless and criminal character, wc 
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may not seldom witness an expenditure of wis¬ 
dom, combined with zeal and energy, worthy 
of a better cause. We may admire the talent 
thus displayed, while its perversion to improper 
purposes must be deeply deplored. Such was 
the definite and guarded manner in which our 
Divine Redeemer conveys his commendation 
of the unjust steward; approving his ingenious 
providence, but not his treachery and fraud; 
and thus as to some things, but not to all, pre¬ 
ferring the wisdom of ‘ the children of this world 
to that of the children of ligiit.’ 

2. The wisdom of the children of this world 
is, in this case, so applauded as to show that 
this is merely in relation to one specific matter, 
and that upon the whole, and as to its great 
object, the wisdom of the children of light is 
decidedly superior. In the words of our Saviour 
there is an obvious restriction of meaning 
and design. The children of this world arc 
said to be wiser, but it is * in their generation,’ 
that is, in their own way, and about their own 
affairs for this present life. But with all this 
wisdom they are the greatest fools in relation 
to the c'hief end of man, which is to glorify God 
and to enjoy him, in the choice of which the 
chief w'isdom is displayed. To this great object 
the children of this world show no regard. If 
they believe the existence of a future world at 
all, they see it only in the distance, in a dinii- 
liished point of view, of which they have no 
distinct perception, and with which they imagine 
they have, in the meantime, little or no con¬ 
cern. They prefer a present and a partial good, 
of short duration, to one which is future and 
eternal,—the uncertain riches of this world 
to the durable riches and righteousness which 
arc the tn;asures laid up in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust corrupts, nor thieves break 
through to steal,—the precarious praises of men 
to the favour of God, which is better than life, 
and which insures a crown of glory that fadeth 
not away,—and the gratifications of sense and 
time on earth to a place at God’s right hand, 
where there is fulness of joy and pleasures for 
evermore. If this, in the strict and best sense 
of the term, be wisdom, it is difficult to com¬ 
prehend what folly means. * This their way is 
their folly, yet their posterity approve their 
sayings.' Thus erring in the choice of their 
chief end, they are not to be admired or imitated 
upon the whole as wise men, but rather to be 
condemned and pitied as the greatest fools. 
On the other hand, the children of light, how¬ 
ever much they may be mistaken in other 
matters, are directed to mind the one thing 
which is needful, and to choose that good part 
which shall never be taken from them. 

3. The persons here compared are not the 
whole of each particular class, but only some. 
From the statement given, in this instance, we 
are not to conclude, that, universally or witliout 


exception, the children of this world are wisr 
even in their own generation as to the concern!^ 
of this present life, or that the children of light 
are even generally inferior to them as to their 
mode of management in relation to the lawful 
pursuits of this world. There are some who 
act as fools for both worlds. Perhaps for want 
of skill and prudent foresight in forming plans, 
or of attention and patient perseverance in the 
execution of them, they permit some of the 
fairest opportunities of promoting their advan¬ 
tage to pass unimproved away. While thus 
distinguished for ignorance, or sloth, or a pro¬ 
fligate and wasteful expenditure of their re¬ 
sources, such persons, if professing religion at 
all, neglecting to ‘ provide for their own, es¬ 
pecially those of their own house, practically 
deny the faith, and are worse than infidels.’ 
All this they may do while evincing not the 
slightest concern as to the things pertaining to 
their eternal peace. There are some who 
afford the most solid proof of true wisdom by 
choosing the chief and highest good, who, after 
ail, though well-meaning persons, must be re¬ 
garded as very weak and of little sagacity. 
There are others possessed of (ligh mental en¬ 
dowments, who are so abstracted and specu¬ 
lative as to have little practical acquaintance 
with the ordinary concerns of human life. But, 
generally speaking, there is no just reason for 
supposing that Christians are inferior to the 
rest of men either for the gifts of natural genius 
or acquired wisdom, even in relation to this pre¬ 
sent life. Genuine religion, while it seeks and 
secures the highest good for men, wears not a 
hostile but a friendly aspect towards their tem¬ 
poral interests. ‘ There is no man,’ saith its 
Divine Author, ‘ that hath left father or mother, 
sister or brother, wife or children, houses or 
lands, for my name’s sake, who shall not receive 
manifold more, even a hundred fold in this 
present life, and in the world to come life ever¬ 
lasting.’ * Seek yc first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.’ * Godliness is profitable 
unto all tilings, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.’ By an 
induction of particulars it would be easy to show 
the truth of these general declaration^, illustrat¬ 
ing the tendency of true religion to promote, the^ 
temporal felicity, as well as the eternal interests, 
of men. That spiritual perception which discerns 
the transcendent importance of eternity, sees 
also in the light of revealed truth the relative 
worth of time, and the consequent necessity of 
filling up, with diligence, the measure of its 
opportunities for both tliis world and the next. 
If, on the one hand, it prevents a man from 
hasting to be rich by fraud and iniquity, it pre¬ 
serves him, on the other, from falling into that 
snare to which, by thus hasting to be ricli, he 
is so fearfully exposed. If it causes privations 
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of temporal gai» by prescribing a narrower 
circle of means and expedients, or by imposing, 
in the use of these means among good men, 
many moral restraints from which bad men 
count themselves entirely free; it tends also to 
retain for moderate enjoyment what it prompts 
thus properly to acquire,—while the wealth of 
the wicked, by profligate expenditure, is often 
completely destroyed. 

4. The general statement now under review, is 
fully consistent with many exceptions of parti¬ 
cular persons among the children of light, who, 
in their generation, as to spiritual matters, are 
as wise as the children of this world are in 
theirs. These two classes of character have all 
along been regarded as essentially distinct. They 
may have much in common as men and citizens. 
They may indiscriminately possess their full 
share of both the generical resemblance, and 
the individual peculiarities of the race to which 
they belong. But there is a broad line of de¬ 
marcation betwixt them, on the one side of 
which is the old world that lieth in wickedness, 
and on the other, the new world with its new 
heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth right¬ 
eousness. The inhabitants of this have a 
brighter sun to enlighten, and clearer streams 
to refresh them; they breathe a purer atmo¬ 
sphere, enjoy the benefit of a better language 
and government and laws; they cultivate a social 
intercourse of a nobler order, and a friendship 
more tender and refined, having habits, and 
tastes, ^nd desires, and pursuits, and joys, and 
hopes, decidedly different from those pertaining 
to the other system, and as decidedly superior 
to them. In the choice of the things pertaining 
to this new world, they are all wiser than the 
rest of men who neglect and despise them. 
And although, in their mode of pursuing these 
great objects, many genuine believers are less 
zealous than the children of this world in their 
generation, and as to the things they chiefly 
desire, there are some of them even in this 
respect, if not superior, at least fully equal to 
them. There have been patriarchs, and pro¬ 
phets, and apostles, and martyrs, and confessors, 
who by faith have walked with God, counting 
not their lives dear unto themselves, so that 
they might fulfil their course with joy. And 
there are persons still, who, with the love of 
Christ constraining them, are fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord,—'men, who, though not having 
attained the excellence at which they aspire, 
are * pressing towards the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus their 
Lord.’ 

If such, then, be the state of matters, as to 
these two classes of human character, if such 
be their comparative attainments, and if upon 
the whole the children of light, with all their 
imperfiscUons, be decidedly' superior to the 
Children of this world, how important and in¬ 


teresting the inquiry which every individual 
should make, To which of these do I belong ? 
This question we should frequently propose to 
conscience when we commune with ourselves, 
and to God when we address him in fervent 
prayer, that his Spirit may be given to us, first 
to make us his children, and then, by shining 
forth with ail his gracious brightness upon his 
own work within us, may bear witness with 
our spirits that we are indeed the children of 
God. And never, never should we rest con¬ 
tented with ourselves, or with any thing within 
us or around us, until the full assuranne of faith, 
and a good hope through grace, and a deep 
experience of divine love, together with a great 
and growing conformity to the image of God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, be ascertained as our 
personal and high possession. 


Satveh JJiographl!- 

AUKAHAM. 

No. II. 

SOJOURN IN EGYI-r, RETURN TO CANAAN, ANI> 
STRll'E WITH LOT. 

Ilv THE Kev. Geoiu'.k Thomson, 

Miiiistrr of the f'nited Secession Church, CumpMtown. 

The faitli of Abruiii was very illustrious; it was also se- 
vtTfly tried. He was lirst rec[iiired to leave his country 
and friends, and to go to a land tlie very name of which 
l)e,kiiew noU When this difficulty was surmounted, he 
finds the country to which he was brought filled with a 
warlike and vituous race, auioiig whom he must not 
dwell, but sojourn. And tlien, as if these trials were not 
enough, lie is coin|)elled to abandon it by a famine with 
which it was vi.siled. How many, if weighed in such a 
balance, would have been found wanting ! Surely tliere 
is great mercy in that declaration: ‘ As thy day, so shall 
thy strength hefor otherwise it would be scarcely pos¬ 
sible for God’s people to pass tbrough fire and water to 
bis wealthy idace. It would appear, liowcver, tiiat 
Abram did not, even in these circumstances, stagger 
at the promise through unbelief. ‘ He went down into 
—nut to make it bis permanent residence,—he 
was too deeply sensible of the value of his inheritance 
to part with his covenant right to it for a mess of pot¬ 
tage : * He went down into Egypt to sojourn there.’ 

It had been well if Abram bad unitbnniy acted in 
such an exemplary niaiiiier; but the interests of truth 
neither require nor allow us wholly to hide the defects 
of his character. He was a great and a good man—lie 
was tlie friend of God; but he was not on earth, like 
the spirits of the just in heaven, ‘ made perfect.’ Al¬ 
though at the command of God he liad nobly triiimpli- 
ed over feelings strong and constraining,—nitiiough he 
had braved the dangers of an unknown pilgrimage,— 
although he had tabernacled in Canaan, undismayed by 
the fear of surrounding enemies, he could not, when 
called in the providence of God to go down into Egypt, 
banisti unbelief and cowardice, and he criminally con* 
trived and persuaded others to propa^te a lie. ‘ When 
he was come near to enter into Egypt he said unto 
Sarah his wife. Behold now I know that tfiou art a fair 
woman to look upon; tfierefbre it shall come to pass 
when the Egyptians shall see thee that they shall say. 
This is his wife ; and they will kill me, but they will 
save tfice alive. Say, 1 pray thee, that Uiou art my 
sister, that it may be well with roe for thy sake, and 
my soul sliall live because of thee.’ Abram’s fears, as 
subsequent events show, were not wholly without foun- 
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daLiun, and the double relation in which he is said to 
have at(X)fl to his wife aiforded a plausible pnitc'Xt for 
the account which he wished iier to f^ve; so that, all 
thinjipi considered, there was little in the means that 
A brain took to guard himself from Uie dangers that 
his unbelief conjured up before him, but might have 
been looked for from weak, corrupt humanity. Still 
iiis conduct in this matter was at once ungrateful and 
wicked. It was deceitful,—inexcusable in any,—inex¬ 
cusable, especially in a saint,—nay, doubly aggravated 
in Abram’s case, from tiie crimes to whicli his deceit 
exposed and tempted his wife aiul the prince by whom 
he was entertained. But, reader, while you blame tlie 
patriarch In this matter, ask yotirs«‘lf if you never act 
a similar part? Would not tlie fear of death, does not 
the fear of laughter—tlie laughter of fools—sometimes 
induce you to fuli from the liigh-toiied morality which 
tite gospel ref|uire8,—to deny, if not in words at least 
ill deeds, even tlie Master wlioiii you profess to serve ? 
Are tiiere not seasons when, to escape the charge of 
irregularity or tile odium with which genuine aticl ex¬ 
alted piety is regarded, you will do wlmt coiiscieiice 
disapproves, or neglect what conscience and scripture 
loudly demand ? Oh tlie meanness, the guilt, tlie peril 
of such procedure I 

' .-Viid it came to pass that when Abram was come 
into Egypt, tlie Egyptians beheld tlie woman that she 
was very fair. The princes also of Fiiaraoh saw her, 
and commended her before Pharaoh; and the woman 
was taken into Pliaraoli's house.’ But altliough 
Abram had by his own foolisli and criminal conduct 
brought himself and his wife into circumstances of 
great and pn':ssing temptation, God did not leave them, 
as he righteously might have done, to reap tliat reward 
of their error which was meet. On the contrary, he de¬ 
fended and delivered them; but he did it in such u way 
as at once to reprove tiieir guilt, aiui to re-iiivigorate and 
establish their drooping faith. He reproved A brain’s 
guilt. The patriarch’s deceit was laid open to the un¬ 
godly Egyptians among whom he sojourned, 'i'here 
was no possibility of longer concealing his real rela¬ 
tionship to Snnii. What must have been tlic bitter 
hiiiiiilintion of that moment, when Ills falsehood was 
charged upon him, and when he confessed his cow¬ 
ardice to excuse his lie ! Would he not feel,—should 
not we,—that it is always best to speak the plain and 
simple trutli, and leave the result to God ? It is obvious 
that, by the discovery which the Lord made to the 
Eg-yptiuns of Abram's relationship to Sorai, he was 
brouglit into the very perils whicii he dreaded,—perils 
rather aggravated than diminished, by the jealous dis¬ 
trust of his entertainers, which liad been betrayed. 
But did God leave him to his enemies ? No : ‘ Piia- 
raoh commanded his men concerning him, and they 
sent him away, and his wife, and all that he had.’ 
Might he not then see how groundless were all alarms, 
at least wlien viewed in connection with omnipotence ; 
and what abundant reason be iiad to trust tliat Uie God 
who had called him would deliver him still ? leader, 
how often do we find occasion to remember the saying, 
ill si^eing it abiuidantly verified: ‘ Tliou hast destroyed 
thyself, out in me is thy help found I’ What encourage¬ 
ment does it minister to creatures like us,—creatures 
weak, wayward, ready to fall before every temptation ! 
While we use Uiis deliglttfhily consoling tnitii, let us 
not abuse it While we dwell on it as a reason why, 
when our iniquities have taken hold upon us, we should 
not despair. Jet us never for a moment tliiuk of it as 
a pretext for disobedience. 

Let ns now contemplate him in altered and more 
favourable circumstances. He had left Canaan for a 
time, and gone into Egypt ; but he did so resting on 
Uie promise. And now we find him extricated from 
jierils in the wilderness, from perils of the Egyptians, 
from perils of unbelief, and safely located in Uie pro¬ 
mised inheritance. Who was ever ashamed—who shall 
ever have cause to be ashamed—of Itaviiig confided in 


the divine promise ? But must not Abram, on look¬ 
ing back on the way by which God had led him, and 
marking Uie care, the tendeniess, Uie faithfulness which 
had been exercised toward him, teve felt the blush of 
shame on his countenance, or the sigh of contrition 
heaving his bosom, when he contrasted Uie faithlessness, 
Uie disobedience, with which he had requited Uieui ? 
Never, my reader, never have we seen or felt Uie good- 
ness of God towards us as we ought, unless it has led 
to repentance,—unless we have experienced it to be a 
strong, an irresistible motive to the indulgence of godly 
sorrow, as well as to ttie expression ot lofty praise. 
Ill vain do we notice how the patriarch should have 
felt unless the divine kindness aifect us iu a similar 
manner. 

The conduct of Abram after his quiet settlement in 
one of his former haunts, may teach us how gratitude to 
God is to be appropriately expressed. ‘ He went on liis 
journey from Uie soutli, even unto Bethel, unto the 
place where his tent had been- at the beginning, be¬ 
tween Beiliel and Hai; unto the place of Uie altar, 
which he liad made there at the first: and there Abram 
called on the name of the Lord' He rebuilt his altar,— 
he nlFered on it Uie wonted sacrifice, Uius confessing 
his God before Cauaaiiite and Periraite, obstinate ido¬ 
laters ttiougb they were; and he yielded what is 
dearer far in the sight of heaven, the adoration of Uic 
heart,—studying to walk in God’s fear. If the good¬ 
ness of God has led us to repentance, let us go and do 
likewise. Tlie sins and follies of the past have not 
been sincerely bewailed, if cordiality of worsliip and 
consistency of practice ht: not at present the object of 
our habitual desire and endeavour. In vain do we de¬ 
plore our backsiidings in Egypt, if we neglect to cull 
on the name of the Lord in Canaan. 

.Abrairi, iiowever, has not yet escaped from suffering. 
On the contrary, his very property proves tlie occasion 
of his disquietude. ‘ Abram was very rich iu cattle, iu 
silver, and in gold; and Lot also, whicli went wiUi 
Abram, hod Hocks and herds and tents; and the land 
was not able to bear Uiem that tliey might dwell 
togeUier; for their substance was great, so that Uiey 
could not dwell togeUier.’ There was little in all Uiis 
to annoy. It was only matter of gratitude. It was but 
Uie fulfilment of God’s gracious promise. True; but 
what is there which man, ingenious to do mischief, 
cannot convert into a curse or an occasion of sufieriiig? 
Instead of a judicious and peaceable partition of Uie 
pasturage between Uiem, which the great wealth of the 
kinsmen rendered necessary, Abram was injured and 
grieved by the selfish and unbecoming conduct of his 
youUiful relative, from whom, having acted towards 
him a fathePs part, he luid a right to look for a fa¬ 
ther’s reverence. Yes; and the venerable ffilgrim 
was annoyed in this manner, although narrowly and 
malignantly observed by the inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try, who would the more readily set on him to hurt 
him, when they saw that his lomily circle was di¬ 
vided wiUi intestine feuds. ‘ And tMre was a strife 
between the herdmen of Abram’s cattle, and Uie herd- 
men of Lot’s cattle: and Uie Canaaiiite and Uie Peria- 
tite dwelt then iu Uie land.’ To what extent Lot bad 
tolerated or encouraged his servants iu Uiis course we 
are not informed; but Uiat he was not hmoceiit Uie 
whole tenor of the subsequent narrative abundantly 
proves. The master was, at least, as ready to strive as 
Uie servants had been. Often have persons whom 
adversity could not separate, who, wiieu mischance 
had rooted Uiem on Uie cold and wintry-shaded side 
of Uie bleak hill of penury, cluug Uie closer to one 
another fur the tempest Uiat prevail^ around them,!— 
and they who were nourislied at the same breast, Uie 
objects of the same paternal cure and uftectimi, and 
whose interchange of kindness afforded one of Uie 
sweetest pleasures to venerated relatives now no more, 
—often Imve such, for some petty consittenitiims of 
wealUi, ‘ in caUle and gold and sUver,* broken every 
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tie of nature and aflTection, held as utterly wortldess a 
respect fur coinuion parents, and thrown Christian for. 
bearance and forgiveness to the winds. Reader, need 
we prove that such strife is conteinptible,~-i8 criminal, 
—is a disgrace to our common humanity ? Who that 
lias a heart wiiich tieats witii iiuinan affections, but would 
feel himself degraded in his own estimation were he to 
venture to become its apologist? And will you be 
guilty of it ? “ Rut my friend,—my relative, wronged 
me.” So you think, and let it be ns you think ; and is 
there no forgiveness, no disposition to brook a wr«>ng, 
no natural affection which should bear you above tlie 
petty interests by which you are divided, whicJi should 
constrain you to say:—*' He wrongs me, but he is my 
friend, my brother still?" Or where is tlie con¬ 
straint of Christianity, where your respect for her in¬ 
junctions, wliere your imitation of the Master’s exam¬ 
ple, if cold indifference, if hatred, if revenge are the 
emotions with which an offender and a brotlier must be 
viewed ? 

The manner in which Abram acted in the quarrel 
with bis kinsman deserves our approval and iiiiiuiiion. 
Ii. is an instructive exemplification of obedience to tiie 
injunction, ‘ If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, 
live peaceably with all men.’ From his age, and from 
liis relationship to Lot, he might Imve waited till some 
wish for friendly intercourse hud been hinted at. Sucli 
a course could liave been plausibly defended. Rut 
no; tile patriarch was well aware that ‘ the beginning 
of strife is as when one letteth out water,' and therefore 
lie would leave it off ere it was further meddled with. 
He * said unto Lot, I^et there be no strife, 1 pray yon, 
lietween thee and me, and between iny herdmen and 
thy herdmen; for we be bretlireii. Is not the whole, 
land before thee ? Separate tliyself, I pray thee, from 
me: if Itiou wilt take the left hand, tlien 1 will go to 
the right; or if tliou depart to the right hand, then 1 
will go to the left.’ Mark the mildness witli whicii 
he speaks, as well as the perfect equity of his proposal I 
He did not stand upon ceremony. Here was no wisli 
to let it be distinctly understood that lie was vei 7 con¬ 
descending and forgiving in making such an offer. 
He was anxious for peace, and lie showed this by 
rather putting up with a slight, than insisting on tlie 
respect which he certainly had a rigid to claim. When 
proposals for peace are preceded iiy a full and feeling 
detail of the injuries which have been sustained, ami 
made with an air of conscious moral superiority to tlie 
individual with whom reconciliation is sought, the miinl 
recoils from them as means merely to gain or conceal the 
sinister purposes of their author, not as means of ob¬ 
taining the peace which he pretends to value. 

AlUiough we have some reason to believe tliat 
Lot was one who really feared God, we liave very de¬ 
cided evidence that in tlie present case lie was not 
much disposed to regard man. Neittier the seniority 
of Abram, nor his relationship, nor his kindness on 
former occasitms, nor his present mild and reasonable 
address, could influence tlie selfish youth to show him 
either gratitude or courtesy. He neither sought a re¬ 
conciliation with Abram, nor referred tlie place of his 
settlement to him, nor even ofl’ered to give him the 
priority of chi^ce; any or all of which courtesy de- 
manded- But * a brother offended,’—ttiough only in 
his own imagination,—yea, a brother offended, ‘ is 
harder to be won than a strong city, and tlieir con¬ 
tentions are like the bars of a castle.’ < Then Lot 
chose him all the phtiu of Jordan, and Lot journeyed 
east: and tliey separated themselves the one from the 
o^r. Abram dwelt in the land of Canaan, and Lot 
dwelt in the cities of the plain, and pitched his teiH to¬ 
wards Sodom.' Now, let us notice what it vras that 
influenced the chmee of Lot; for from that we may 
learn sometiiiiig of his character, tmd tliereby improve 
our own, * Aid Lot lifted up his eyes and beheld ail 
the plain of Jmdan that it was well watered every 
whore,—then Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan.' 


And lliiswus his motive I selfishness,—worldliiiess, un¬ 
relieved by one element of purer nature! He looked 
at the .quality of the soil; he cared not much, it seems, 
about the churacu-r of the people. So that his fiocks 
might tatteii and multiply, he apparently fears not tliiit 
leanness should be sent to his soul. Pertiaps he coiiitl 
nut liave found us good iieighliours ns he wislied, but 
surely he might have fuiiiui bi>tter than he did; or if 
not, lie should have mmle. pruximity to godly Abram 
a matter of importance. ' Rut they tliat will be ricli 
fail into divers teiiiptaiiuns and a snare, and into many 
foolish and iiurtful lusts, wliicli drown men in destruc¬ 
tion and perdition.’ Is not the sinful conduct and 
choice of Lot, iiowever, but too frequently imitated? Are 
there not many who, on account of suuie petty dispute 
such as his, or t<>r tlie sake of some iuteresls not half 
so important as his, will leave the house and the com¬ 
pany of tile righteous, witii us little compuiictioii us if 
tile spiritual advantages which tliey there enjoyed were 
not wortli a thought ? Nay, luure,—do not many se¬ 
lect tiieir secular profession, and the spiiere in wliieli 
tliey will exercisi^ it, from tlie prospects of gain wliicli 
iu*e held out, without once adverting to its advantages 
or disadvantages in reference to the cultivutiuii of vital 
godliness ? Now, tliuugli prospects oi success and of 
advantage ought, no doubt, to lie examined, they are 
far from liaviiig u primary claim on any iiiairsatteiitiuii. 
What! iidiiiit that ‘ our chief end is to glorify God and 
enjoy him for ever,’ and nut make facilities fur doing 
and for receiving good tiie first and siieciul uiquiry in 
cliuusiiig ii protessiuii! Admit that tlie interests of 
the soul iiiiiiieusureubly truiisceiid in impuruuice any 
tliut are. wliully connected with the body, and yet 
make it our sole or special inquiry, wlietlie.r tiiuse ui' 
tlie latter cun be si-cured! is nut tills to prefer Uie 
body to tile soul, lime to eternity, eurtli to lieuveii? 
To the young, llieii, who liuve yet to choose a prules- 
sion,—to all wlio iiuve it in their power to deteriiiiiio 
where they will prosecute the profession wiiicii tiu-y 
have cliuseii, we say. Re prudent,—weigh well the ail- 
vaiituges of an eiirilily kind tliat are promised you; lint 
be not induced to fall into any sclieiiie, iiowever ilutier- 
iiig tile prospects it iiuJds out, if it will interfere with your 
immortal interests,- it it will prevent becoming utieii- 
tioii to your duty and your God. The world is a siren, 
wiiuse voice is music and whose look is love, lull tlie 
poison of asps is under lier lips. ‘ Listen not to liio 
voice of tlie ciiuriiier, cliurui she never so wisely,’ 

(tom t|)e €lerman, 

Thamslateu oy the Rev. J. M. Mackenzie. 

THE GIFT OF THE RUAMIN. 
Sacontala, the loveliest and best-beloved of ail liio 
queens Uiat ever graced the throne of India, was keep¬ 
ing, once on a time, the joyous festival of her birth-duy. 
And while gladness rang through ail the cottages and 
palaces of the land, the sound awakened living and 
tender vibrations witiiiu every heart. For beautiful 
and gentle was tlie queen’s countenance, and the 
glance of her eye beamed mild and sweet as Uie eveu- 
uig sun wben he sinks behind the mountains, and 
batlies both hill and valley in the coolness of the falling 
dew. Such was the countenance of Sacontala. There¬ 
fore the people of India, like children, looked up to 
their unparagoiied priucess with love and thanksgiving, 
and brought costly gifU of every kind,—the fairest 
fruite of tlie laud, and unguents, and gold, and precious 
8tone.s. 

And lot there drew near to the festal throng assem¬ 
bled witliin tlie gates of Uie palace, a Bramin who 
carried in his hand a little basket of woven rushes, 
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Iwrdcrcd with siinphi moss. Tlicn said the court- 
servants who stood within the hall, “ Will the Braniiii 
approach tlic {gorgeous throne with his little basket of 
woven ruslies bound witli curling mossP” But the 
free-hearted Braniiii advanced, and placed the basket 
at the feet of Sacoiitaia, and said, " Bciiold, thou 
gracious mistress and inotiier of thy people, these rushes 
of wliich the basket is twined, this delicate moss around 
the border, and these simple flowerets grew in tliat far 
vull»*y, on the utmost verge of thy wide dominions, 
where thy foot wandered while yet the early spring¬ 
time of life was smiling on thee!” So spake the 
Bramin, and the basket lay at the feet of Sacontala. 

Tlien bowed tlie queen her iieail, and looked upon 
the basket and the flowers with which it was filled. 
And she smiled sweetly down upon the flowers of the 
valley of her childhood. 

And the Bramin wiuit back to tliat same valley, 
and I he glory of the scene seemed lovelier than ever; 
tor he hud looked upon the smiling countenance of 
Sncoiitula. 

Krummach£R. 


XBE LITTLE BENEFACTRESS. 

It was a cold, severe winter. The little Minna, only 
daughter of n kind-hearted couple, gathered and 
saved the crumbs and morsels after ineai-titne; then, 
twice a ilay. went out into the court, and scattered them 
about. And tile little birds flew thither and picked 
them up. And the hands of the little maiden trembled 
In the bitter cold of the frost. The parents watched 
her and enjoyed the engaging spectacle: and they 
said, “ Why are you doing that, Minna ?’* “ Every 
thing is covered with ice and snow,” said Miiina, “so 
that tlie little creatures cun find nutliing, and they are 
in want. Therefore I feed them, ns rich men maintain 
mill succour the poor.” “ But you cannot take care 
of tlicm all,” said the father. The little Minna answer¬ 
ed, “And do not all the children, tlien, in the whole 
vi'orld, do as 1 am doing, just as all the ricli people 
take cliarge of the poor?” The father looked at the 
mother of the child, and said, “ Ah, holy simplicity!” 

Ibiu. 


iiJoetrj!. 

THE SUMMONS OF THE DESTROYING ANGEL 
TO THE CITY OF RABY'LON. 

The hour is come! the hour is conic! With voice 
Heard in tliy inmost soul, 1 summon thee, 

Cyrus, tlie Lord’s anointed ! And thou river. 

That flow'st exulting in thy proud approach 
To Babylon, beneatli whose shadowy walls. 

And brazen gates, and gilded palaces, 

And groves, that gleam wiUi marble obelisks. 

Thy azure bosom shall re{X>se, witli lights 
Fretted and chequered like the starry heavens : 

1 do arrest tliee in thy stately course, 

By Him that poured thee from thine ancient fountain. 
And sent thee fortli, even at the birth of time. 

One of His holy streams, to lave the mounts 
Of Paradise. Thou hear'st me: thou dost check 
Alxrupt tiiy waters, as the Arab chief 
His headlong squadrons. Where the unobserved, 


Yet toiling Persian breaks the ruining mound, 

I sec thee gather thy tumultuous strength ; 

And, tiirough Uie deep and roaring Naharmalcha, 
Roll on as proudly conscious of fulfilling 
The omnipotent command! While, far away. 

The lake, tliat slept but now so calm, nor moved, 
Save by the rippling moonsliine, heaves on high 
Its foaming surface, like a whirlpool-gulf. 

And boils and whitens with the unwonted tide. 

But, silent as thy billows used to flow. 

And terrible, the hosts of Elam move, 

Winding their darksome way profound, where man 
Ne'er trod, nor light e’er shone, nor air from heav’a 
Breathed. Oii! ye secret and unfathomed depths. 
How are ye now a smooth and royal way 
For tlie army of God’s vengeance ! Fellow-slaves 
And ministers of the Eternal purpose. 

Not guided by the treacherous, injured sons 
Of Babylon, but by niy mightier arm. 

Ye come, and spread your banners, and display 

Your glittering arms as ye advance, all white 

Beneath the admiring moon. Como on! tlie gates 

Are open—not for banqueters in blood 

Like you! 1 see on either side b’erflow 

The living deluge of armed men, and cry 

Begin, begin I with fire and sword begin 

The work of wrath. Upon my shadowy wings 

1 pause and float a little while, to see 

Mine human instruments fulfil my task 

Of final ruin. Then I mount, 1 fly. 

And sing my proud song, as 1 ride the clouds. 

That stars may hear, and all the hosts of worlds. 
That live along the interminable space. 

Take up Jehovah’s everlasting triumph ! 

Milman. 


Learning. _We have been often told, that “a little 

learning is a dangerous thing,’’ and we may be just as 
well assured that a little bread is not the safest of all 
things; it would be fur b«‘tter to have plenty of both. 
But, the sophism of liiose who used this argument, is, 
that they represent the ciioice between little and much, 
whereas our election must be made between little and 
none at nil. If the ciioice is to be between a small por¬ 
tion of infonnation or of food, and absolute ignorance 
or starvation, common sense gives its decision in the 
homely proverb—“ lialf a loaf is better than no bread.” 
If optimism be unattainable, every thing that is good 
should not be immediately laid aside .—London Univer¬ 
sity Magazine. 
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THE MAJST OF SORROWS. 

Part II. 

“ Mnn of sorrows, and noquafnted 

With our pricfs,—whiu shall we say? 

Never lanpiiapc yet liath painted 
All the woes Uiat on thee lay.” 

Though the sufferings of the Redeemer con¬ 
tinued through life, they were not at all times 
equally severe and oppressive ; his most exqui¬ 
site sorrows were reserved for the last. Great 
as are the troubles of the righteous, they are 
generally unforeseen; and by this circumstance 
much of their pressure is removed. The veil 
which hides the future from man is a veil woven 
hy the hand of mercy. For as the expectation 
of sorrow is often found to be more painful than 
its actual endurance, what would that expecta¬ 
tion be if it were alw’ays accompanied with un¬ 
doubted certainty? It was thus with our Lord 
and Saviour. We are sustained by hope, even 
on the brink of calamity; but Jesus foresaw 
all his sorrows, and he knew them to be un¬ 
avoidable. Hence he often spoke of them, and 
di^scribcd the circumstances as if they were 
actually present. Truly is it said, ‘ It is wonder¬ 
ful that he 8houl(| have suffered for us at allbut 
the wonder is increased when we consider that 
he often suffered by anticipation that which he 
suffered once in reality. 

We have glanced at some of the sorrows 
attendant on the Saviour through life, and now 
proceed to consider briefly the last scenes of his 
work and his woes. Having administered to 
his disciples the memorials of his death, com¬ 
forted them by his instructions, and prayed to 
his Father for their happiness, he enters the 
garden of Getbsemane. Every part of this 
garden had been consecrated by his footsteps; 
f<>r he ofttimes resorted thither, both aloiie and 
with his disciples, for the purposes of secret de¬ 
votion and pious conversation. To this interest¬ 
ing spot, in which he had enjoyed so many de- 
lightfbl hours of fellowship with God, he now 
retreats for the last time to endure the bitterest 
anguish, and to be smitten by a hand he had 
fiever felt before. Then Jesus ‘ began to be sor- 
vot. 11 . 


rowful, and very heavy,’—‘ to be sore amazed.' 
These are words which read with a fearful 
emphasis, and which signify more than they . 
exjiress. What must have been the pressure of 
that burden which obliged /iim to complain : 

‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death !' Let us turn aside and see this great 
sight,—the Son of Gotl in an agony ,—and an 
agony so great as to force the blood through 
every pore, for ‘ his sweat was as it wore great 
drops of blood falling to the ground.* The 
anguish of his mind must have been bitter be¬ 
yond description, when such was its effect upon 
his body in the open air, at midnight, and wlicii 
those who were within found it needful to kindle, 
a fire to vi’arm themselves. See him in this 
painful conflict, starting back as overwhelmed 
with horror, struck with amazement and con- 
steruatiun, and encompassed with sorrow and 
anguish I Sec him going backward and forward, 
at one time kneeling, at another falling prostrate 
on the ground,—seeking lor comforters in his 
disciples, and piteously complaining, ‘ What I 
could ye not watch with me one hour?’ going 
again and again to his Father, and praying with 
increasing intenscuess of mind that this bitter 
cup might for a time be withdrawn I What a 
mournful and mysterious scene is this ? What 
could be the cause of such overwhelming sor¬ 
row ? It was no human foe that assailed him, 
nor could it be the dread of dying. Probably, 
says one, it was some peculiar conflict with tiie 
powers of darkness, for this was ‘ their hour.’ 
Perhaps the restraint usually laid on these 
malignant spirits was now removed; and who 
can tell what terrors they may inflict if per¬ 
mitted ? Probably the holy .fesus had now 
before his eyes the collected guilt of millions of 
sinners, and the intolerable misery due to their 
iniquities, and what an agony must this occasion, 
when an individual finds one ‘ wounded spirit* 
more than be can bear? Let the sorrows of 
the Saviour strengthen our hatred to sin. His 
anguish affectingly declares what sin is, and 
what it deserves, and what all must endure for 
ever who are not iuterested in him. Let the 
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scene of anguish in Gethscmane remind Chris¬ 
tians of the greatness of their obligations. Jesus 
endured unspeakable sorrow that they might be 
filled with unspeakable joy. He drank the cup 
of wo that he might put into their band the 
cup of salvation. 

The mournful scene in the garden is scarcely 
over when we behold him betrayed by one 
disciple, denied by another, and tbrsaken by all. 
An armed and lawless multitude hurry him 
away, and heap on him all manner of indignities. 
He is taken through the streets of Jerusalem, 
bound as if he had been a robber. First he is 
brought to Annas, then to the palace of Caiaphas, 
from Caiaphas to Pilate, from Pilate to Ht'rod, 
and from Herod to Pilate back again. Griev¬ 
ous were the insults which he received at dif¬ 
ferent times and places from the officers of the 
priests, and from the hard and unsympathizing 
soldiers. 'I'hose hands which had wrought so 
niuny miracles of mercy, arc bound like the 
hands of a common malefactor. That sacred 
head which was worthy of the richest crown of 
glory is pierced with a diadem of thorns. That 
iacc which fills heaven with transport and with 
triumph was defiled with the spittings of un¬ 
hallowed lips. But the knotty scourge with 
which they lacerated his person, the mock 
sceptre with which they derided his kingly 
power, the thorny crown with which they 
pierced his sacred temples, were all circum¬ 
stances of light and trivial sorrow, compared 
with the tragic scene to which they were tolea«l, 
and in which they were to end. 

After having endured such sufferings, his 
enemies, still inventive in torture, compel him 
to bear that cross w’hich i.s soon to bear him. 
Fatigued, and ready to faint with pain and with 
the weight of the cross upon his bleeding 
shoulders, Simon, a stranger, is compelled to 
bear it for him. The mournful procession 
reaches the place of execution ; the cross is 
placed upon the ground; the sacred body of 
Jesus, now stripped of all his garments, is laid 
upon it; his hands and feet are pierced with 
nails; and thus fastened, the instrument of torture 
is elevated, and forced into the earth with a 
violence which must have given an excruciating 
shock to Ills whole frame. 

Not satisfied wdth his bodily anguish, his 
malignant enemies endeavour to aggravate his 
sorrows by bitter taunts and reproaches ; “ There 
have been persons in our own days, whose 
crimes have excited such detestation, that the 
populace probably would have torn them in 
pieces, before, and even after their trial, if they 
could have had them in their power. Yet 
when these very obnoxious persons have been 
executed according to their sentence, if perhaps 
there was not one spectator who wished them 
to <»cape, yet neither was one found so lost to 
•ensibility, as to insult tlicm in iheir dying mo¬ 


ments." But when Jesus was suspended on the 
torturing cross, the multitude amused themselves 
with his misety,—they stood around making a 
jest of his pains, and sporting themselves with 
his dying agonies; and in this the chief priests 
and scribes, forgetting their dignity, joined the 
hardened and unthinking rabble. 

Yet amidst these studied indignities tlie 
Saviour never complains, never utters one im¬ 
patient or recriminating expression. . Neither 
the cruel treatment nor the scurrilous taunts he 
received, could awaken one revengeful thought 
or draw from his lips an angry word. On tlie 
contrary, be answers insult with intercession, and 
pours forth prayers for implacability itself. Yes; 
while his body was shivering in the agonies oi 
death, his soul was melting with compassion for 
his very murderers. He sends forth the last 
accents of his expiring breath in an affectionate 
prayer lor their forgiveness: ‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do 1’ To 
the penitent malefactor he said, ‘ This day sbalt 
thou be with me in paradise.* His mother he 
commits to the care of his beloved disciple, 
John. All this was done while he was enduring 
the most excruciating tortures. 

But the anguish of his soul was the soul of 
his anguish, and far exceeded all his bodily 
suflering. He was now enduring the wrath of 
God due to sin. Now ‘it pleased .the Lord to 
bruise him and put him to grief,’—now was the 
travail of his soul. If the prospect of this cup 
of sorrow occasioned his bloody sweat in Geth- 
semane, much more fearful and tormenting must 
the drinking of it have been. The fearful dark¬ 
ness which covered the laud was an emblem of 
the more tremendous darkness and terror of his 
soul, and which drew from him that mysterious 
exclamation, ‘My God, iny God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ And now the last moment is 
come: the prophecies are fulfilled; the types 
and shadows of the ceremonial law are accom¬ 
plished ; all that the Father had given to Jesus 
to do is completed. His sorrows therefore must 
terminate. Triumphing in the completion of 
his great undertaking, he cries with a loud 
voice. It is finished. And then, as if to teach 
his people how to die, he said, ‘ Father, into 
thy hands 1 commit my spirit; and he bowed 
his head and gave up the ghost.’ 

Let those who are happy in the enjoyments 
of religion consider the claims of their Saviour. 
“ These fruits, which are so sweet to their taste, 
grew in Gethsemane’s garden; and the plants 
which produced them were watered by the 
blood of the cross.” Christians must expect 
sorrow; and when it comes let them look to the 
garden and the cross to maintain thmr acquies¬ 
cence ; let them remember the sorrows of their 
Saviour, to teach them patience, and to encour¬ 
age them to hope. “It is not bis sorrow but Ills 
peace which Jesus has bequeathed to his disci- 
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pies, and they shall experience in their sorrows 
what he felt not in his. * Amid the multitude of 
my thoughts within me thy comforts delight my 
soul.' Lord Jesus, since thy life and soul were 
tilled with sorrow,—my heart should be ail 
. aticction,—my speech all praise,—and my life 
all obedience I Let my death be as thou plcas- 
est, only let it magnify thee,—let me die in the 
I.«»rd, and I shall be blessed for ever.” E. 

THE PILLAR OF CLOUD. 

By the Rev. John Wilson, 

Minister of the Relief Church, RrlhhiU. 

Thk cloud in the wilderness was called a pillar 
on account of its form, and was emblematical of 
the divine presence. It went before the chil¬ 
dren of Israel, and served them as a guide. 
During the first and second stages of their 
journey, they had Moses for their leader; and 
well qualified was he for acting in this capacity, 
fur he was intimately acijuainted with the cuun- 
tr}'. But they had now reached the wilderness, 
in which there were no roads, no tracks, nor any 
way-marks, and of which they had no maps to 
direct them. Must they then remain stationary 
or return back into the country from which they 
had set out? No; the cloud now served the 
purpose of a guide; by its motions it gave the 
signal to Israel when they were to mai'ch and 
when to encamp. 

The cloud was also a shelter from the fiery 
and burning rays of the sun. Among the many 
features which characterized the wilderness, one 
was its almost insufferable heat. So excessive 
ofttinies was the heat, that travellers were sub¬ 
jected to the greatest privations, and on account 
of it were even deprived of life. But from all 
such injurious and fatal consequences the Israel¬ 
ites were shielded; for the cloud assumed fur 
them a thick and gloomy appearance, through 
which the scorching rays of the sun could nut 
penetrate. 

What, however, was to become of the people 
of God during night? Were they to be shroud¬ 
ed in midnight darkness? This is what they 
might naturally have expected ; and had it been 
the case, the greatest disorder must have ensued 
in the camp, and their march have been imped¬ 
ed. About six hundred thousand men, besides 
children, set out from Egypt. A mixed multi¬ 
tude also went up with them, and flocks and 
herds and very much cattle. Now, had they 
been involved in the darkness of night, they 
might often have been thrown into the greatest 
confusion and alarm. But they were surround¬ 
ed by light during the night as well as during 
the day. The cloud, which had been their guide 
aud defence by day, left them hot at the ap¬ 
proach of night: it then became a pillar of fire, 
and they were enabled to make the best of their 


time to prosecute their journey by night, and 
thus keep ahead of their pursuing enemies. 

The cloud thus accommodated itself to tlie 
circumstances in which the children of Israel 
were placed. And this is just what God docs to 
his people still—he suits the communications of 
his grace to their varied and ever shifting con¬ 
ditions. Are they called to the performance of 
arduous and difficult duties? then he gives them 
his grace and makes it suflicient for them, aud 
perfects his strength in their weakness. Are 
they laid upon beds of languishing and distress ? 
then ho is present with them, by his Spirit, to 
comfort and support them, and to make their 
trials work together for their good. Are the}% 
while discharging their duties, threatened with 
persecution, iuqirisonnient, and death ? then are 
their minds led forward to heaven and to the 
unfading crown that is reserved fur ail the faith¬ 
ful. In one word, * us is their day, so is their 
strength.’ 

There is another circumstance connected with 
the cloud which well deserves attention, namely, 
its continuance. It did not aecumjiany the 
Israelites for a short time and tlncii take its 
ileparturc : it abod^^ with them so long as they 
were in the wilderness. And what nmders this 
the more extraordinary, was the nature of their 
conduct. Tiiey were nut the most obedient and 
grateful people; they were the very reverst*,—a 
disconUmted and murmuring race; yet the Lord 
took nut away from them the cloud of his pre¬ 
sence. Similar to this is the way in which he 
still manifests himstdf to his people. Though, 
like the Isratjlites, they are often forgetting him, 
abusing his mercies, violating his law, and trans¬ 
gressing his covenant, yet he never leaves them 
nor forsakes them. Amid all their wanderings 
he is present to guide, strengthen, and comfort 
them ; and when the purposes of his providence 
are finished with them he receives them into his 
own blessed abode. He may indeed for a mo¬ 
ment withdraw from them his presence, yet his 
loving-kindness does he not utterly take from 
them, or sufler his faithfulness to fail. Nothing, 
indeed, is more unreasonable than to entertain a 
contrary opinion. Has the Lord given his only 
Sun to suffer and die for his people, and his 
Holy Spirit to sanctify them; and shall he cease 
his wonted care ? Shall he abandon the pro¬ 
perty that has cost him so much? Shall his 
people, after he has done so many great things 
for them, be allowed to wander without a guide, 
and never reach the land where ail their wan¬ 
derings will for ever cease ? Their interests, 
the Lord tells us, are engraven on the palms of 
his hands, and their walls are continually be¬ 
fore him. And again, ‘ The mountains shall 
depart and the hills be removed, but my kind¬ 
ness shall not depart from thee, neither shall 
the covenant of my peace be removed, saith the 
Lord that hath mercy on thee.’ 
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THE REV, JOHN JAMIESON, D.D.* 

By THE Rev. George Johnston, 

Minister of the United Secession. Church, Nicuison Street, 
Edinhurgh. 

Dr Jamieson was born in Glasgow, in the year irriO, 
was licensed to preach the pos|icl at. the ape of twenty- 
one, and was fifty-seven years a minister of Christ .Tesus, 
sixteen of which he spent in Forfar, and thirty-three in 
Nicolson Stniet, Edinlnirph ; the charge of which he 
<lennttcd in the year 1,S2!). 

Wlien he ••nlered uiionthr duties of the ministerial 
office in Forfar he liail many difficulties to contend with. 
But his u]iriglit and judicious contiuct disarmed oppo¬ 
sition and di.sahnsed tlie minds of men of many preju¬ 
dices tliat existed in their minds regarding the charac¬ 
ter and oliject.s of S<'cedcrs. Sociiiianism existed to a 
considerable extent in the place; and 1 have heard him 
say, that when he caims in the course of his preaching, 
to speak of the supreme divinity of our Lord, he has 
.seen inilividuals spring from their seats and leave the 
house, in a rage. But he hesitated not to declare the 
whole counsel of God, and his ministry was blessed for 
tin; ixmversion and edification of many. 

The following fact 1 had from himself. On one oc¬ 
casion he ha»l to attend a meeting of presbytery, whicli 
was then held at Berth. On the,. Friday morning after 
his return, he sat down to prepare for tlu; exercises of 
the Sabbath, and with that object took the Bible to 
select a U‘xt, but wjis unable to make a choice. He 
continued to turn the leaves of the Bible the whole 
day, but utterly in vain. Next morning he made the 
same attempt, but with similar success. He could nut 
find a text. Saturday evening came,—he was still un- 
d<‘termineil, and was obliged to retire to rest in a state 
iinylhing but comfortable, not knowing what he was 
U) preacli on the following day. Early next morning 
he was again at his Bible, but still he could not find a 
passage on w'hich he felt lu“ c.tndd say a single wonl. 
The hour <)f meeting came, and he went to the pulpit. 
Jn the forenoon he lectured, I believe, in his iismd 
place. At live conclusion of this di.scourse, and while 
singing, he tried to fix upon a passage, but it would 
not do. lit; rose to pray, and while engaged in prayer 
resolved that on coiu'huling he would open the Bible 
and Uikt! for his b'xt the. very first verse that caught his 
eye. He did so. At the time he narrated the circum¬ 
stance he hud entirely forgotten on' what passage he 
preached.But he did preach, with great ease ami 
considerable enlargement. He was very much sur- 
priseit at all this. But shortly after—next morning 1 
think—a woman, a member of his church, came to iiitii 
in great agony of mind, declaring that she was such a 
sinner she was afraid she had tempted God beyond the 
hope of forgiveness. For some time past, she said, she 
hud been harassed with great doubts and fears,—that 
she had begun to doubt the truth of the Bible, and 
even to questitni the. very being of God,—that this had 
ristui to such a Inught that she ,bad, during the past 
week, actually fallen upon her knees and told God 
that if her minister did nut, next SablKitli, preach* on 
such a text (naming tlie passage) she would burn her 
Bible, throw off her profession, and become an infidH. 
The verse that caught the lk)Ctor’s eye, and on which 
he preached, was the very passage fixed upon by tlie 

• This sketch is brief: it was written not with a view to 
separate publication, but as pun of a Discourse preached on 
oixasioii of Dr Jamieson’s death, and inserted in the present 
Number of tlie W. Christian Teaclier. 

t 1 have leunied, on good auUiority, sine* tlic above was 
written, that the passage was Psalm xxxii. I. ‘ Blessed 

is lie wiiose transgreseoun is forgiven, wiiuso sin is covered.’ 


woman. 1 make no comment on this narrative, but its 
truth is unquestionable, and surely he who was tlius 
directed wa.s a minister of Ood, 

Dr Jamieson’s decline in health was slow and gra¬ 
dual ; but he seemed to be fully aware, from the tune 
of his being confined, that it was to terminate in his 
dissolution. But he was disturbed with no doubts, and 
harassed by no fears. He looked forward with perfect 
conqiosure to the hour when his breath would depart, 
and his ^irit appear before God. And what was the 
source of this composure? It was tills:—Me had 
long before settled the question in his mind,—and on 
the surest grounds,—whether or not he was a child of 
God. A number of years ago, before he demitted his 
pastoral charge, he stated to a friend that he was then 
ready to depart at whatever time his Lord should call. 
And if he had then made all clear for eternity, and 
cuiiliniicd, as he did, to keep fast hold of his confi¬ 
dence even to the end, it was impossible that death 
could coiiui upon him by surprise. Those who knew 
him best are aware that he was not very prone to give 
expression, at all times, and to all persons, of the feel¬ 
ings of his mind; hence, to the mere observer his com¬ 
posure might seem to be tlie result, not of faith, but of 
iiulifi'erence. But to those who hud uninterrupted in-. 
lercourse with him—as it was my privilege to enjoy— 
lie was more ready to unbosom himself. -And when lie 
did disclose his mind, there was distinctly manifested 
firm faith in the Redeemer as his own Saviour. He 
could say, ‘ He loved me, and gave himself for me/’ and 
Itetice, as he felt the earthly tabernacle breakiug up, 
bis mind became more and more assured that he was 
drawing near and nearer to heaven as his home. “ I 
am waiting His time,” was his frequent reply to my 
questions how he felt;. and patiently did he wait. Pre¬ 
vious to his being constantly confined to bed he sutne- 
Liiiies nianifestcd a good deal of impatience and irri¬ 
tability. But as he grew weaker he became every 
day mure giuitle; and expressed increasing gratitude 
fur every attention be received. During the whole 
]>eriud of his cunfiiiement, 1 never heard a murmur 
esfinpc his lips. And when the hour of his departure did 
come it was eminently peaceful. There was apparently 
no sutl'ering. He sunk gradually, and at last breatlied 
out his spirit into the hands of his Redeemer, as gently 
and calmly as the child sinks into sleep on the bo¬ 
som of its parent. He came to his grave in peace, as 
a shock of corn fully ripe. He has given in his ac¬ 
count, and, i doubt nut, has entered ’ into peace.’ Let 
us ‘ uuirk the righteous man, and behold the upright; 
fur the latter end of that man is peaceand let it be 
our prayer that we may die the death of the righteous, 
and tliat our latter end may be like his. Let us now 
seek ail interest in that Saviour who died for our re¬ 
demption ; that so ' whether we live, we may live unto 
the Lord, and whether we die, we may die unto tlie 
Lord, that whether we live, therefore, or die, we may 
be the Lord's.’ 

As a preacber Dr Jamieson was not calculated at 
first to dazzle and attract. He was what is called a 
heavy preacher. But his discourses were full of rich 
tliought, plain, scriptural, and judicious. No man could 
wait on him without being instructed. There was nut 
much of tlie play of fancy in his pulpit exhibitions, but 
there was always sound judgment displayed. If there 
were none of the fiashes of genius, there was always 
sound scriptural trulli, delivered often in an impressive 
and affectionate manner. Jesus Christ and him cruci¬ 
fied was his great theme; and knowing the value of 
the cro.ss himself, he held it forth to others as the only 
source of the sinner’s hope. 

But he not only prea^ed the truth as It is in Jesus, 
he wrote and published many elaborate and excellent 
treatises hi detetice and illustration of the doctrines of 
our must holy faith. The first of these was entitled, 

' Sermons on Uia Heart;’ the object of which is, to 
show that ‘ Uie hemt is dieceitfiil above all tilings, B.*wi 
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desperately wickedand in which he evinces a deep 
kiiowled^ of the fearful depravity that rei^s in Uie 
hearts of the cltildreii of men- This was followed by 
• Socinianism Unmasked,’ occasioned by Dr M‘ Gill's 
‘ Essay on tlie Death of Christ.’ Shortly after, he pub¬ 
lished ‘ A Vindication of the Doctrine of Scripture, 
mid of the Primitive Fuitli concerning the Divinity of 
('lirist,' occasioned by Dr Priestly’s ‘ iJistory of Early 
Opinions,’—a work of prcHligiotis research, and ns un¬ 
answerable as it Is learnecT In 1605J he published 
anotlier elaborate work, entitled, ‘The. Use of Sacred 
History, with Dissertations on the Authenticity anil 
Iiispimtion of the Books of Moses.’» This, like all its 
predecessors, is rich in its exhibitions of divine truth, 
and is written in a style of greater ease than any other 
of his publications. Besides these he was the author 
of a great variety of minor religious works, all of which 
are idiaracterised by the same sound judgment and ex¬ 
tensive research, and will amply repay the attentive 
perusal of any reader. 

But the works on which bis literary fame will, in all 
probiibilii.y, chiefly rest, are his ‘ Dictionary of the Scot¬ 
tish Laiigunge,’ and others connected with objects of 
antiquarian research, which I shall not characterise 
farther than to say, that, for patient inquiiy and ex¬ 
tent of learning and singular ingenuity, they may be 
classed with tlie most eminent productions of British 
genius. The dictionary alone, us one happily remarked, 
is snihcient to give “ fume to a whole university.” 

It thus iipp<‘ars tlial though dead he yet speaks to 
those who are left behind, in more-ways than one. He 
speaks to thiun in his blameless life,—lie addresses them 
from liis peaceful death-bed. From the silent grave 
his voice is heard,nnd in his writings he addresses them; 
and oh that they were all wise to listen, to receive his 
instructions, and to turn to that Saviour— to which ail 
unite in directing them—and live ! 


&iutohiogtapf)irnl 

No. V. 

COLLEGE RECREATIONS, 

Zkai.oub, or even moderate, students at college, often 
feel so wearied liy study, that occasional relaxation of 
mind and hotly becomes essential to the preservation 
of health; and, as if by a dictate of nature, tiuy fre¬ 
quently leave tlie duties of the desk, and give free way 
to thoughts and employments out of all keeping with 
their ordinary pursuits. Most of them are distiiigiiislied 
by a strong love of frolic. Almost every learned jutlgc 
upon the bench, nearly all senators, and even many a 
grave divine, can tell of the escapades and buHiion- 
eries in wdiich they acted a part in the days of their 
university education. Often did I witness a lighu 
heartedness and a merry spirit of misciiief among bands 
of my college cotemporaries, which I never saw 
equalled in any other walk of society. To get up 
iiiook-fights at snow-ball, which sometimes grew to 
earnest, and lasted for hours; to wedge up the members 
of seiiatiis in an entry, or on a staircase, and subject 
them for some minutes to violent pressure; to strike up 
a preconcerted series of noises, which, for a time, 
turned tlie grave routine buMiiess of a class-room into 
burlesque; to make an obnoxious or a foolish student 
a common sport on the public play-ground; are speci- 
mens of frolics which continually occurred, and in which 
the majority of my cotemporaifes delightedly shared. 
Such occurrences, however, are little creditable to tlie 
passing moral feelings of those who take part in tiieiii, 
and scarcely deserve to Ijc called recreations; as they 
not nnfrequently vitiate the heart, and always tend 
raUter to dissipate tlie mind than to amuse iL 
Another class of college recreations, much more 
reputable in cliaracicr, and less at variance wjih the 


great design of college pursuits, Is engaged in by many 
of tlie stiioeiits wlio ridish tlie former, as well as by others 
of steadier and more sedate habits. This arises from the 
love of wliat may lie termed iiitelli-ctual frolic, and con¬ 
sists in the gay exercise of fancy, loquacity, and mental 
fencing, or, as students tlietnseives would plirase it, in 
efforts to improve their rlietorical ami reasoning power.s 
by essay-writing and debating. A large number of my 
coteniporaries were iiiendiers of one of two debuting 
societies wliich held tlieir meetings within the walls of 
tlie university, or contributed literary trilles to be read 
in mniuisi'ript by bands of their fellow-students, or in¬ 
serted in a little college periodieal uhicli pandered 
.siiiiicieiilly to the prevailing taste fur fun and satire, to 
comnianti n remunerating sail'. Wluil strange scenes 
often occurred in these nieeliogs for ilebate,—si-eiies 
wliich cumiiicnced in comedy iiiul degenerated into 
hruiid farce ! And what outre productions sotiirtiiiies 
appeared in the pages of the periodical, blending wit 
with low jest, aiul tlie .scintillations of genius with the 
sickly glow of vitiated taste or of qiie.stioimble priiicii’le ! 
There was also many a mimic literary club, and coterie 
of tiny sages, wlio .spent iioiirs of every week in talking 
what pretended to be wit or criticism, but wluil aiiiuiiiii- 
ed to little more Uiaii a kind of college gossip. So fond 
were my colemporaries of these ciiilis, coteries, socii'lies, 
and literary parlies, tliai not ti few I'vi'ii of very reput¬ 
able stiideiits,negiected at times tlieir [iroper piir.siiits, 
and were eunlent to make an ineilicieiit or u ridiculous 
appeiiriiiice in llie.ir class-ruoiii, for the sake of acipiir- 
iiig means to glitter in an epigram or to take some pro¬ 
minent part ill a debate. 

, A tliiiil, and totally different class of college recren. 
tioiis, was relished only by students of tried pruclicul 
piety, and consisted in relieving tlie labours of tfic.desk 
by social Ciiristiuii intercourse, and by eli'orts of Chris¬ 
tian pliiltiiitiirupy. Jiicideiital or staled meetings for 
spiritiial conversation, iiuituui visits of Ciiristiuii friend- 
siiip, and the deiiglitfui employments of occusionully 
carrying the word of life among tlie poor and perishing 
popuiuliuii, afforded as effectual relaxation from tlie 
pressure of study as either pra(;ticul or iiilellecliiul 
frolics, and, at the same time, preserved the moral feel¬ 
ings ill liealUiful tone, and tended to educate liead ami 
heart fur tlie ulterior duties of sluileiits for the iiiiiii.stry. 
I had the happiness, in cumpiiny with various excellent 
young men wlio are now devoted (Jfiristiuii pastors, to 
enjoy not a few of these ctiuriiiing recreations; and I 
shall ntleiiipt to give a brief sketch of one of llieiii, 
Iiuth IIS u specimen of the r«‘St, and on ifticuuiil of some 
important consequences which followed it, in order that 
I may provoke pious university students of the present 
day to love and to good works. 

Towards the close of my second session at college, 
just afu'r I had recovered from a third, though sligiit, 
attack of my old malady, and when 1 felt peculiar need 
both ol'raentBl relaxation and of menus to subdue ilepres- 
sioii of heart, I united with a few ul my fellow-studeiifli 
to commence a stated meeting for luuiual reJigiuiis ex¬ 
citement. We all lodged in one. quarter of the city, and 
were temporary members of one congregation, enjoying 
opportunity to walk homeward together fi-oiii botli tin; 
college clas.s-rooiij and the house of God; ami there 
residing in our vicinity various ineiiibers of tlie cliurch 
with wliich we were connected, we prupuseil, as tlie 
distinguishing ubji>ct of our meeting, that siiiiie addi¬ 
tional ember of liuly fire should be kindled in our sec¬ 
tion of our pastor's dock. We appointed our nieetiiigs 
to be held in the private room of one of our own iiuui- 
her, and invited our fellow church-iueQihers who resid¬ 
ed near us to attend. After the close of our second 
meeting, when ail had witlidrawii except the occupant 
of tlie lodging and myself, 1 remarked in the course of 
casual conversation witli my fellow-studeiit: “Tills 
particular praying which we have commenced for Uie 
salvation of oiliers, is delightful to ourselves, and may, 
with tlie blessing ul God, be followed by good efTecis. 
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But prayliiff without actins srems like a hungry man 
asking brenn without stretching out his hands to accept 
it I feel as if we had pledged ourselves to do soine- 
Riing for the good of those who are perishing. Can you 
not think of some little effort which we might make ?” 
My fellow-student cordially responded to my sentiments, 
iind stood so prepared and desirous to act on them, that 
he could nut think of our delaying, either to deliberate 
witli ourselves, or to consult with our brethren. We 
parted that evening, full of ardent aspirings lliat God 
would direct us to some useful exertion ; and next day, 
after our college duties had Im'.pii completed, we walker! 
togetlier to one of tiie most destitute districts of the 
city, and began to go from house, to housr-, calling the 
attention of the inmates to tlie glad tidings of tlie gos¬ 
pel. Most of tile faniili«-s wliom wt; visitr^d were 
Human Catholics; wliile nearly all ttn^ rest appeared 
to he practically heathens or infidels ; yet, without ex¬ 
ception, they gave us a cordial welcome, turned a r»^- 
spectfiil ear to our stnleineiits, and, in some instances, 
warmly invited us to ndurn. We could not butregarrl 
their conduct ns a tokiui for good ; and we ' tlmnked 
Goil and took courage.’ It was on a W«“.dnes<lay that 
we conimeiieed our little movement; and before the 
end of the w«-ek, our prospects and aspirings were so 
rai.seti, that we made arrangements for assembling some, 
people to hear a formal amiress on the evening of the 
following Sabbath. We did not seek, and imioed did 
not rlcsire, a better place for the proposed meeting Uian 
an apartment williin tlie district, allied in character to 
tlie iiiiserab’le abodes of the persons whom we had 
visited ; and we Imd tlie happiness on the Sabbath of 
seeing no fewer than upwards of forty adults flocking 
into it, most or all of whom were either altogether iiii- 
nccustuuu^d to witness an act of religious worslii|>, or 
witnessed only llu^ nioiistruus iiiiiiiiinery of the Homisli 
mass. My fellow-student addressed them on the coii- 
<’(Tns of eternal salvation, and was listened to with 
cheering appeaniiiccs of interest. During the succeed¬ 
ing week, we followed, in the. same track, tlie course 
which we had roiiiiiienced; and before it closed, we 
ulitaiiied encoiiriigeiiu'iil and facility to attempt against 
the next Sabhatli some care for children as well as for 
udulis. Having seciireil a room which should serve as 
a seliool-hoosc, we gained the <;onseiit of two pious 
fcmulcs to act as leueners; and, when Sabliatli airived, 
we dn*w out more than twenty destitute ciiiklreii to be 
the nucleus of a Salibatli-school. 

My fellow-student and I thought our experiment, 
young as it wa#, now suiliciently luutiired to I’ccoiiiiiKuid 
itselt to imitation ; and we were, besides, not a little 
ilesinuis to have fellow.workers in our labour of love. 
tJu the following Tuesday evening, tliercfoit', we re¬ 
ported to our little social meeting, the effort which wo 
had made, the motives which liad incited us to under¬ 
take it, and the pleasing amount of encouragement 
which we had so soon received. Wo scarcely required 
A’eii to hint oiir wish, the details of our short narrative 
operating with instant and persuasive force on tlie 
hearts of the meeting, and drawing from them, without 
one exception, a spontaneous expression of ready desire 
to take part with us in our entei^iri.se. In tlie course of 
a few days, nine destitute districts of the city were oc¬ 
cupied ill tlie same manner as that in which my fellow- 
student and I had broken givniiirl; they were traversed 
uuriiig leisure, hours of the week, by members of our 
prayer-meeting, who visited from house to liouse; and, 
on JLord's days, they severally enjoyed meetings for 
the hearing of tlie word of life, on the part of bands of 
vicious and neglected beings who were induced to 
attend. 

Our coadjutors of tlie prayer-meeting felt, ns my 
friend and 1 liad dune, not only encouragement to per- 
severe ttieniselves, but strong desire that other Chris¬ 
tians should share in their exertions and reward. When 
we assembled on our .stated evening fur prayer, our 
addresses at the tiirune of grace, and our mutual cun- | 


versatioii, ceased to be those of wliat is termed a feliow- 
ship-meeting, and breathed the spirit of a kind of cniii- 
initteeship, for creating and extendins missionary effort 
ill the lanes and alleys of the city. We applied to some 
Christians of tried character to join us, and immediately 
had our number raised to about twenty; but we la¬ 
boured under the twofold disadvantage of being young 
men, and of having little personal acquaintance among 
tile resident pious population; and we found, tliat in 
any attempt we could make to urge an enlargement of 
our enterprise, we should advance precariously, and, at 
best, succeed by slow gradations, unless we, in some 
iiiatiiier, lirought our schemes under public notice. At 
the cud of a tew weeks, therefore, we engaged a large 
Imll ill which the annual meetings of religious institii- 
lioiis were usually held, and concerted measures for 
convening an assembly of the pious citizens, and laying 
liefore tliem our desires and the fruits of our brief es- 
perieiicc. Three eminent and devoted ministers of the 
city consented to aid some fellow-students and myself 
ill making our appeal; and, on tlie night of the ap¬ 
pointed meeting, they pleaded so powerfully the awful 
spiritual destitution which prevailed among the poor, 
and the inducements of experience and of piety for 
(Christians to carry to them the message of salvation, 
that lliere was formed on tlie spot a public association, 
with a regular body of directors, and a band of pledged 
voluiiliiry agents, to extend and conduct the hallowed 
(uiterprise on which our little band liad entered. Tlie 
general name which the new society assumed is one 
which has since heconie familiar in various cities of the 
empire, and the constitution which it adopted was 
copied, in a holy rivalry of good works, by several 
kindred associations, wliich afti'rwards arose. As the 
society itself, in what 1 liave further to say respecting 
it, will not fail to be identified by many persons who 
took a part in or observed its early history, I'oiigiit not, 
in strict proprltdy, to introduce any notices of it, in my 
autobiographical sketch; but I am desirous, by afl'ord- 
iiig a hint or two of the. magnitude whicli it acquired, 
to show * how great a matter a little fire kindleih’ in a 
work of Gliristiaii philanthropy: and though I was 
honoured to strike the rock whence the parent stream 
of the society flowed, I am not aware ttiat the facts of 
its origin are known to more tlinii a very few individuals, 
any of whom, sliould they read this paper, will, 1 hope, 
do me tlie kindness to preserve my secret. What I 
aim at, in tliese desultory sketclies, is an object far 
different from drawing even tlie remotest notice on 
myself; it is simply to excite young persons, tuid par¬ 
ticularly students, who are situated in any degree as 1 
was, to desire a sliare in such happy enjoyments, such 
truly exalted recreations, as tliose in which I was 
privileged to partake. 

During several months succeeding itscommencemeiit, 
the new society worked and increased and reaped eii- 
couragenieiit, ill a degree corresponding witli tiieprcciir- 
renteventswtiichledto its formation. Besidesattending 
to our allotted districts, a fellow-student and I made 
occasional visits to a body of colliers in the vicinity of 
the city, and delivered formal Bddres.s«s to them on 
Lord’s days; and though they were proverbial for vice 
and degradation, we had the enjoyment of always see¬ 
ing crowds of tliem in attendance on our services, and 
of inducing some of them to become regular hearers of 
the gospel in a slated place of worship. Other agents 
of the society laboured wiUt equal zeal, and were 
lionoured with similar success. Just, however, when our 
enterprise was beginning to receive such rapid additions 
of support and such facilities for eiilargeiuent as pro¬ 
mised soou to carry it among all the Iknulies of a great 
population, an alarming epidemic broke out, which, 
spread dismay and stirring apprelieusioas of persmutl 
safety among nearly ail the conununity. . A public in¬ 
stitution liaving offered grants of Bibles to ail families 
destitute of lliein, such of our agents as dared to incur 
risk of. the epidemic, spent tiiree weeks in making 
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several thousands of visits in tlie most destitute parts 
of the city. In the course of my liiimble share in 
tliis lalxiur, I witnessed many harrowing aud awful 
scenes, and came to the knowled^ of not a few 
facts which would tell dismally on any page of the 
history of the poor: I visited, in particular, one con 
tiguous cluster of families, amounting to about one hun. 
dred, and including perhaps six or seven times that 
number of souls, of whom so many as sixty families' did 
not possess one leaf of the divine word. 

When our distribution of Bibles was completed,, those 
of my fellow-students and I, who continued to attend 
college to the last day of the session, had to leave town 
(luring the summer recess. On our returning to the 
classes, toward the beginning of winter, we found that 
only four or five of the agents of our society continued 
at their post, most of the numerous body of others hav¬ 
ing shrunk away tliruugh fear of the epidemic, and 
some having become lukewarm and heartless as the 
<‘ciat of novelty died away. We who had been in the 
country during summer, were those with whom tiie so¬ 
ciety originated; and we felt the state in which matters 
now were, sufficiently mortifying to our warm hopes 
and wishes. We did not, however, say, ‘ The time is 
not yet come, the time that the Lord's house should be 
built;’ but we Saw before us a work of varied and per¬ 
severing employment, quite as attractive as had been 
our enterprist! during the prfwious session, and well 
fitted to be a counterbalance to tlie cares and tirdium 
of our college pursuits. We renewed our hallowful 
recreation with such vigour as comported witit due 
attention to our studies, and commenced by Organizing 
a prayer-meeting amongst ourselves, having for its 
special object to supplicate the Lord tiuit he might 
* increase us witli men ns with a Hock.’ In our respec¬ 
tive walks in sooiety, we individually tried to re-encour- 
age the agents who had desisted, and to induce oilier 
(Christians to join them, or to take their place; and 
we enjoyed the gratification vei^r soon, of seeing the 
society's machinery nearly equal in power and produc¬ 
tiveness to what it had been before its breaking down. 
A fellow-student and I were now empljyed, fora time, 
in introducing new agents to their respective spheres of 
laliour; and, in the course of tlie many hundred and 
very varied visits which we made, we i-eceived deeply 
increased impressions of tlie appalling destitution whicli 
abounded, and could not but urge our coadjutors to 
make some additional effort for increasing tlie society’s 
efficiency. Our secretary, wlio liad from the coininence- 
ment displayed a stirring interest in our proceedings, 
being obliged, on account of laid heaiili, to resign Ids 
office, was succeeded by a young man who was as 
oealous as himself^ and had more time at his cotuiimnd; 
and, on the secretaryship being transferred to the 
latter, they two and 1 went together to the numerous 
evangelical ministers of tiie city, one by one, and en¬ 
deavoured to draw from them a hope Uiat they would 
ill some way attempt to interest select portions of their 
n-spective con^egatiuns in our delightful efforts. We 
had in view, amo, to solicit countenance and support at 
our first anniversary public meeting, wliich was on the 
eve of being lield. 

Excellent and fruitful as was Uie public-meetinjg at 
which our society liad its formation, it was perfectly 
eclipsed by that of our anniversary. To say nothing of 
animating addresses which were delivered, and cheer¬ 
ing accessions to the number of our ordinary agents, 
two of the most eminent ministers of tlie city, wtio are 
deservedly popular throughout the kingdom, and were 
amongst our speakers on the occasion, gave public 
pledges that they would personally take part in our 
work, wliile otliers gave assurances to the committee 
that they would use exertioiia to procure agents among 
th^r people. From that day, tlie society rapidly ix»e 
in prosperity and usefulness; and it continues to the 
pr^hnt hour to ^ a moral engine Of vast and incalcul¬ 
able good: to thousands of immortal souls. From the j 


time of our anniversary, till 1 left Uie city and became 
settled elsewhere as the pastor of a congregation, I 
forgot any little asperities which occurred amidst roy 
own humble visits and labours, in the delight of observ. 
ing the speed witii which our society, surveying the 
city, the city's suburbs, and villages and bamlets be¬ 
yond, 'saw, came, and conquered.' 

1 shall trace no further the c.oii$equences of wbnt, 
somewhat quaintly perhaps, 1 have tenned, 'the colb^e 
recreation,* than to show the condition at which our socii'ty 
arrived during the third year of its existence. At that 
comparatively early period,—one which, taking into 
account the declension and revival after the commence¬ 
ment, was virtually but the second year of its existence, 
—the number of its agents was upwards of tliree hun 
dred ami fifty, who each spent from one to six liours 
a-week in visiting from house to house; the niimtier of 
its Sabbath-schools, twenty; Uiat of its week-day 
schools for poor children, four; that of its stations for 
regular sermon, eleven; that of its district-meetings fur 
the hearing of formal addresses from agents, fifty-tiiree; 
that of copies of the scriptures giftcu to the destitute, 
about three hundred; and that of tracts purchased or 
published, niid put into circulation, chiefly on what is 
termed tlie lonii-systeni, upwards of thirteen thousand. 
Ilut in addition to all tliis, it counted, ns sister associa¬ 
tions, or rather, us associations wliich cluimed it for 
their parent, and which rose up to give mon.i detail 
and efficiency to its enterprise, no fewer than tliirteen 
church societies, funned within the limits of an equal 
nuinber of congregations, and each selecting n distinct 
neglected district of tlie city as the sphere of its opera¬ 
tions. Tlie importance to which tliese tliirteen societies, 
and Olliers on tlie same model, have since grown, is so 
real that there has hcen a holy rivalry amongst those 
eluiiging to the several evangelical bodies, as to 
which should accomplish most work, and secure the 
honour of the highest success. Even at the early 
period to which 1 have referred, one of tiiem had ac¬ 
quired so great efficiency, that, under its auspices, 
ninety agents visited from one to six hours a-week, 
fifteen stilted meetings were h(‘ld for addressing the 
word of life to the destitute, fifteen Sabbath-smiools 
were in regular ojieration, n week-dny and an evening 
school existed fur the benefit of Uie pour, one hundred 
and thirty copies of tlie scriptures and seven hundred 
religious tracts w(>re distributed, about twelve thousand 
visits were made to the houses of Uie sjiiriiualiy desti¬ 
tute, anil two pious and educated young men were 
sup|M>rt<‘d by salary in devoting all Uieir available 
strength to the work of city missionaries. 

1 could pursue the history at whicti I iinvc glanced, 
height above beigiit, beyond the point nt wliicJi 1 iiave 
arrived ; I could follow the future years and the grow- 
ing prosperity of the society itself, and its offspring 
uss(x;ialioiis; I could also bring into view society after 
society subsequently formed upon its model in other 
cities and towns; but I have already gone considerably 
out of the limits of autobiography; and 1 have said 
much more than enough to show, that \vhat some 
might think the grave and troublesome work which I 
toA up as ‘a college recreation,’ was well fitted to 
yield me, both at the time and in years of retrospection, 
a tlioiisaiid times more ■ enjoyment tlian the choicest 
practical frolics or intellectual pastimes of my less fa¬ 
voured coteraporaries at the university. 

Here, Mr Editor, I must, for the present, cIom my 
contributions to your excellent and useful ' Christian 
Teacher.’ If 1 should ever again, in a similar way, 
lend my humble aid to the instructing of your readers, 

I shall mention rather what I have witnessed than what 
1 iiave done, and must try to shape my narnttives into 
the form of what you designate, * Moral Sketches.’ I 
am much interested in your book; I Uiitik its otgect in 
good keeping with that of the valuable society, the 
outline of whose early history I have drawn; anff 1 
should rejoice to see ministers who have witueasedL 
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more Instructive scenes than any which have come un¬ 
der my nntice, and who [jossess greater ability to de- 
acHlie them, rendering you occasional aid by giving up, 
in the sliape of light sketching and easy remark, such 
fruits of their observation as should be fitted to interest, 
and at Lite same time instruct your g<>neral renders. 
May yoiir own efforts, and those of your <‘oiilributors, 
be increasingly blessed to diffuse, the knowledge of 
( Christ, and to attract tlie hearts of thousands to the 
love of tliat truth which ‘saves, and sets tlte guilty free 1’ 
• I am, &c., 

(jHoaEl'ISCOPUR. 


, I'RESENCE OF OOD. ' 

(Froni 'i'sylor’H IIoIph Bod ICxerciScB of Holy Living.) 

Ukoin and end every day with Ciod. 

In nil companies, and in all places, remember the 
pres«>nce of (iod; walk coiitiiiually ns under the view 
of his uir.sceiiig and observing eye; often considering 
that God is everywliere present, and then yon wifi 
stuily to be everywhere holy. 

Tliat (ilod is present in all place.s, that he sees every 
aelioii, hears all discourses, and iiiid<‘rslands every 
thought, is no strange thing to a f'hrislian ear, who 
lialh l>een taught this doctrine not only by riglit reason 
niul tbe eonsent of all tlie wise men in the world, but 
also by God hinistdf in holy scripture. 

God is everywhere jireseiit by his power. He rolls 
tbe orbs of heaven witli his hand, he fixes the earth 
with his foot, he guides all the creatures with his eye, 
and refreshes tliein willi his influence; he makes the 
powers of hell to shake with his terrors, and binds tlie 
tievils wii.li ids word, and throws tliein out witii Ins 
eommund, and sends the angels on «'inlmssies w'ith his 
decrees. He it is that assists at the iiuiuerous produc¬ 
tions of fishes; and there is not one hollowness in the 
IkiIUiiii of - the sea, hut he shows himself to be Lord of 
it, by sustaining there (he en'atures that come to dwell 
ill it: and in the wilderne.ss, the bittern tuid the stork, 
the dragon and the satyr, the unicorn and the elk, live 
upon his provisions, and revere liis power, and feel the 
foi'ce of his aimighliness. 

As tile sun, reflecting upon the mud of strands and 
shores, is unpolluted in his beams; so is God not dis¬ 
honoured when we suppose him in every one of his 
cn‘iUur«s, and still ns iininixed with any iinhaiidsonie 
adherence, ns is the soul in the bowels of the. body. 

If men would always actually consider, and really 
esteem this truth, that God is the great f‘ye of the 
world, always watching over our actions, and an I'ver 
open ear, to hear all our words, and an unwearied arm, 
to crush a sinner into ruin, it would be the readiest 
way ill the world to make sin to cease from among the 
cliildren of men, and fur men to approach to the bles.sed 
estate of the saints in heaven, wiio cannot sin, for they 
always walk in the iwesence niul behold the face of 
Goil. 

Let every thing you sec represent to your spirit the • 
presence, the excellency and the power of God, and 
let your c(»iversation with the creatures lead you unto 
the Creator; for so shall your actions be done mon^ 
fi'equenUy with an actual eye to Goii’s presence, by 
your often seeing him in Uie glass of the creation. 

In tlie face of the sun you may see God's beauty; 
in the fire you may feeLhis heat warming; in the water 
his gentleness to refresh you: he it is that comforts 
your spirits when you iiave taken coniiuls; it is the 
dew of lieaven that makes your field give you bread ; 
ill all things it is the bounty of God Uiat ministers to 
your necessities. This philosophy, which is obvious to 
every man's experience, is a^'g'oM advantage to our 
piety. 

I'll is coorideration of the divine' presence is apt to 
produce ,loy and rejoicing in God, we being more apt 
4,0 delight la the partners and witnesses of our conver¬ 


sation ; every degree of mutual abiding end conversing 
being a relation and an endearment: we are of the 
same liouseliold with God; he is with us in our natural 
actions to preserve us, in our recreations to restrain us, 
ill our piiolic actions to applaud or reprove ns, in our 
private to observe us, in our sleep to watch by us. in 
our watchings to refresh us ; and if we walk with God 
in all his ways, as he walks with us in all ours, we shall 
find perpetual reasons to enable us to keep that rule of 
God, ‘ Rejoice in the Lord always.’ 


illarablc^ from Geman. 

Translated by the Rev. J. M. Mackenzie. 

NATHAN. 

Nathan, a prophet, and a wise teacher in Salem, was 
sitting among his disciples, and the words of wisdom 
flowed like honey from his lips. Tlien said Gamaliel, 
one. of his disciples, " Master, whence comes it tliat wo 
hear thy doctrine so willingly, and hearken all of us to 
tlie woitlsof thy mouth?” The humble-minded teacher 
smiled and said, “ Does not my name signify ‘to give ?’* 
Men lake right willingly if one only knows how to 
give.” “ And how then dost thou give ?” asked llillcl, 
iiiiollier of those who sat at his feet. And Nathan 
answered, ” 1 reach forth to you apples of gold in 
vessels of silver. You taAe the vessels; but you jind 
the fruit.” 

Another time Gamaliel interrogated the wise Nathan, 
and said, “ Master, why teachesl thou us in parables?” 
And Nathan answered and said, “ Behold, my son, 
when 1 became a man, 1 received the word of tlie Lord 
ill iny heait, tliut I should be made a tenciier of tlie 
people, and give witness of tlie truth; and the Spirit 
of tlic Lord came upon me. Then suffered I my beard 
to grow, and clothed me in raiment of hair, and went 
out iinioiig tlie people, and rebuked them with stem 
and miglity words. But men fled from me and laid not 
my words to heart, or applied them only unto others. 
Then 1 was chafed in spirit, and went forth in the nigiit 
upon Mount Hermon, and said in my heart, ‘ If they 
will not Imve the light, let them walk in the gloom of 
night, and perish in the darkness.’ Thus cried 1 as 1 
walked in bitterness of spirit tlirough the dark and 
cloudy night. And lo! the dawn drew near, and the 
red beam of the morning rose high in Uie firmament, 
and the early dew dropped on tlie mountain of Hermon. 
The night was stealing away, and Hermon breathed 
forth its dewy fragrance. The glimmer of the morn- 
ing twilight was soft and lovely, and wreaths of vapour 
hovered over Uie summit of the mountain, and bedewed 
the ground. And men walked forth with gladness, 
and looked upwards to the red tints of the morning sky. 
Then day beamed down from the heavens, and the sun 
came forth from tbe arms of the morning twilight, and 
poured bis radiance on tlie dewy plants. And I stood 
and looked, and my heart was full. Then the whis¬ 
pering morning breeze arose, and in its still small voice 
1 heard the word of the Lord, which spake to me and 
said, ‘ See, Nathan, thus doth heaven send to the sons 
of Uie earth its purest and most precious gift, Uie sweet 
dayliglit.' 

” And as 1 was now descending the mountain,” con¬ 
tinued Uie prophet, “ tbe Spirit of the Lord brought 

* Nathan means in Hebrew, to give. 
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me to a pome^numte-tree. And the tree -was beautiful 
and shady, and it bore at the same time both flowers 
and fruit. And I stood under its shadow, and looked 
upon its flowers, and said, ‘ Q liow beautiful are they in 
tlieir orimson hue, like the tender biusli of innocence 
upon the blooming cheeks of the daughters of Israel!' 
And as I drew nearer, I found the sumptuous fniit 
hidden among the stiadows of the leaves. Then ctime 
the word of the Lord to me out of the pomegranate- 
tree, and sai<l, ' See, Nathan, thus doth nature, in her 
simple flowers, hold forth the promise of tlie precious 
fruits; and she gives them, concealing her hand amidst 
the shadows of the leaves.’ “ And now,” continued the 
wise Nathan, “ 1 returned to Salem glad in heart; I 
put from me my rough garments, anointed my head, 
and taught wisdom pleasantly and in parables. Fur 
wisdom is serious, and has few friends. Therefore must 
she appear in the dress of simple pl<^asantness, huinuii- 
like amongst humau-kind, if she would gain friends 
and disciples.” 

Khummachlu. 


THE REMEMBERING OF DEPARTED CHRIS'n.\N 
MINISTERS: 

^ .^rmon, 

By thf. Rkv. Gkorge .Johnston, 

MinUier of the United Secession Church, Nicolson Street, 
Kdintnirgh. 

Pronclied on uceaftioii of th« death of liia predeceasor, in the pus. 
toriil rhar(;« of that Church, the late Kev. John Jamieaou, 1). L>. 

Ilr.B. xiii. 7,.8.—“ Remfml>or them which have the rule 
over you, who have spoken unto you I lie word of God ; 
whose faitli follow, considering tlie end of their conver¬ 
sation ; Jesus Christ the samo yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever.” 

When we have followed the remains of our de¬ 
parted pious friends to the house appointed for 
all living, we are apt to conclude that our con¬ 
nection with them has, for the present, entirely 
ceased. But it is not so. When a good man 
is taken from the midst of us, the ties that bind 
him to the followers of Christ are not torn asun¬ 
der, nor is our connection with him altogether 
broken up. All the members of the Redeemer’s 
mystical body constitute only one family,—one 
portion of which is in heaven, the other upon 
the earth. Though separated from each other, 
in one point of view, by that dark and narrow 
house which divides earth from heaven,—time 
from eternity,—they are yet one in Christ 
Jesus, are united to him as their living head, 
are. redeemed by the same blood, have a 
community of interests, have tlieir eyes fixed 
upon the same object as the ground of their 
trust and the subject of their admiration, are 
called by the same name, aud derive their joys 
from the same source,—the one drinking out'of 
the fountain, the other at the stream. Hence 
the apostle, in the preceding chapter, says of all 
believers in the church on earth, * that they are 
come to the general assembly and church of the 
first-bom, which are written in heaven, aud to 


God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men inade peijecl’ 

But while, in this respect, believers on earth 
arc still united with their departed pious friends, 
there also—as is intimated in the text—sub¬ 
sists between them another aud most important 
relation. They are gone ; but we have not dotic 
with them. We are to embalm their memory 
in our heart,—to hold them in grateful remem¬ 
brance,—to recollect the instructions which we 
1 have received from them,—to follow their faith, 
-ta consider their life, aud especially how they 
died ; that we may be taught, both how we arc 
to live, and liow to be prepared to die. Among 
the great variety of motives, by which the sacretl 
writers endeavour to excite us to stedfastness 
and perseverance in the profession and practice 
of the truth, tiiose drawn from the example of 
departed excellence, are not the least powerful. 
In thus epistle the apostle presses it upon the 
Iblluwers of the Redeemer again aud again. In 
the sixth chapter he exhorts us ‘ not to be sloth- 
. ful.’ Tliere is no room for sloth in religion. 

I The Christian race eunnut be run, the Chris¬ 
tian warfare will never be accomplished, by 
those who feel it, and us a motive to east it 
away, and preserve ourselves from its destrue- 
tive inlliumce, he urges ns ‘ to be ibllowers of 
them wl»o thruugii faith and patience are in>w 
inheriting the promises.’ In the eleventh chap¬ 
ter he j)resent8 us with a long and glorious ca¬ 
talogue of Old Testament worthies, who were 
remarkable for that faith ‘which is the substance 
of tilings hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen,’ that we, ‘ knowing that we are compassed 
about by so great a cloud of witnesses, may be 
led* to lay aside every weight, and the sin that 
doth so easily beset us, and be induced to run with 
patience the race set before us.’ He then points 
us to the higliffst example of all: ‘Jesus Christ, 
the author and finisher of our faitli, who, for 
the joy that was set before him, endured the 
cross, despised the shame, and is now set down 
at the right hand of God.’ And then, in the 
words of our text, he commends to our affection¬ 
ate remembrance and imitation those who have 
been our spiritual guides, who have spoken to 
us the word of the Lord, who.se faith he ex¬ 
horts us to follow, and the end of whose con¬ 
versation he entreats us to consider. ‘ Remem¬ 
ber them which have the rule over you, who 
have spoken unto you the word of God ; whose 
faith follow, considering the end of their con¬ 
versation ; Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever.’ 

That these words have an exclusive reference 
to faithful, devout, departed ministers, cannot 
admit of a doubt. ,§'faat they are appropriate 
to the present occasion, must be felt by all; aund, 
in directing your attention to them, there are 
just two great topics which 1 shall submit for 
your consideration ;-~First, The nature of the 
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pastoral office, and the character of Che minister 
who faithfully discharges its duties; and next 
the duty which a people owe to a faithful and 
venerated departed pastor. Let me request 
your attention, then^ to 

I. The nature of the pastoral office. 

1. A Christian minister must be a guide to 
his flock. The designation given in the text 
to the ministers of the New Testament is that of 
‘ those who rule.’ But we shall greatly mistake 
if, from this, we conclude that they are invest¬ 
ed with anything like absolute authority in the 
liousc of God, to rule over his heritage accord¬ 
ing to their will and pleasure. The original 
term implies the possession of no such power. 
The genuine sense of the word is simply one 
who f/ui(/es, and is properly • rendered in the 
margin, ‘ Remember those who are guides over 
yon.' We, therefore, arc merely pastors,— 
guides to others in the worship of God, into the 
knowledge of liis truth, and in the way to im¬ 
mortality. It is true that it is God alone who 
efficiently leads his people like a flock through 
this wilderness to the heavenly Canaan. But 
it is also true that Christian ministers are 
under-shepherds of the great Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls, to whom lie has committed tin; 
high and momentous trust of w'alking at the 
head of his flock, to direct them in the path,— 
to encourage the timid,—to instruct the ignor¬ 
ant,—to strengthen the feeble and revive the 
faint,—to pour the balm of consolation into the 
wounded spirit, and bind up the broken heart, 
—to warn the unruly, and, with unwearied vigi¬ 
lance and untiring zeal and tenderest aflection, 
to endeavour to guide all from the broad road 
into the narrow way, and keep them in the path 
that leads to the paradise above. In the e\- 
jweise of these important functions, however, 
they have no dominion over the faith of the 
flock; no authority to constrain the conscience, 
except by the presentation of the truth and the 
influence of love. Tliej' are only helpers of 
their people’s joy; and their duty is to feed 
the flock of God,—to take the oversight thereofi 
not by constraint, but willingly; not for filthy 
lucre’s sake, but of a ready mind; neither as 
lords over God’s heritage, but as ensamplcs to 
the flock. Such is the nature of the Christian 
ministry; and I apprehend that no right-hearted 
minister will lament that he is not invested with 
greater power. He will rejoice that he is only 
a guide,—that all his power is spiritual: and 
sure am 1, that if he discharge the duties of his 
office, so as to entitle him to the character of 
those described in the text, it will secure for 
him an influence,—by the force of truth, ‘ and 
the armour of righteuusiUss on the right hand 
and on the left,’—of a far nobler and important 
nature, than he could possibly secure by being 
invested with any other power. But, 

2. A Christian minister must preach the 


word of God. He is to beware of preaching 
himself, or of teaching for doctrines the com¬ 
mandments of men. He is to proclaim the truth 
of God,—and that not in words which man’s 
wisdom teachetb, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth, and which are furnished to him in 
those oracles which were written by holy men 
of old, who spoke and wrote only as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. This word he is 
to make the foundation of all his announce¬ 
ments. He is to bring every thing to the law 
and to the testimony, and draw ail he utters 
from the same. This is the well of living 
water with which he is to refresh the thirsty 
soul. Here is the living bread with which he 
is to feed the hungry; and from this is he tb 
select those arrows by which he is to pierce the 
heart of the enemies of the King, and subdue 
the people under him. The word of God is 
emphatically the Christian minister’s text-book, 
containing all his instructions,—every thing 
pertaining both to life and to godliness, both for 
himself and for his people; and the whole of this 
counsel he is bound to declare, undismayed by 
the frown, and without being moved from his 
integrity by the favour, of men. 

Such being the nature of the pastoral office, 
and the duty of those who hold it, what ought 
to be their character ? ’fhey should be like 
those described in the text. These were, in the 
first place, men of faith ; by which we may un¬ 
derstand, either their firm belief in the ull-suffi- 
ciency of the gospel revelation, or their steadfast 
faith in God as their God and everlasting por¬ 
tion, and their firm reliance upon him, through 
Christ Jesus, for all needful supplies of grace 
here, and eternal life and glory hereafter; or it 
may mean their unswerving fidelity in the dis¬ 
charge of all the duties incumbent upon them, 
as members of Christ Jesus. In the last of 
these senses, they were examples to all who are 
in the office of the ministry. ‘But the second 
is the sense of the apostle. They were men 
who were strong in faith, giving glory to God ; 
and, in this point of view, were worthy of the 
imitation of all believers. But, further, they 
were men whose conversation was worthy of 
their profession. By “conversation” is meant 
their general deportment; and it was such as 
became their character and situation. They 
lived as Christians; they glorified that Saviour 
‘who is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever,’ 
who is unchangeable in his dignity, in the extent 
of his power, in the virtue of bis sacrifice, in the 
tenderness of his compassion, and in fidelity to 
his promises. To promote his cause was the 
object of their existence. In him they placed 
their confidence; in him their affectiona centered. 
And they consecrated their time, their talents, 
their property, and life itself, to the promotion 
of his cause in the world; and tbeir^ef was 
like their life.. In life they were ‘steadfi^t and 
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uumoveable, always abounding in tl>e work of 
the Lordand when they finished their course, 
it was in the exercise of unshaken confidence in 
the unchangeable Redeemer. In perfect peace 
they breathed their spirit into bis hand, and 
thus bore a dying as well as a living testimony 
to the power and grace of the Lord Jesus, and 
to the divinity of that gospel which they had 
preached to the people of their charge. The 
dying testimony of a minister of Christ is always 
valuable; but that of the persons described in 
the text is peculiarly enhanced by the considera¬ 
tion, that, at least, many of them died by the 
hand of violence. They sealed their testimony 
with their blood. Sustained by the power of 
divine grace, they braved the rage and power of 
the persecutor,—meekly gave themselves to the 
executioner, the cross, or the wild-beasts, for 
the sake 6f Jesus,—and, triumphing amid the 
flames or amid the agonies of crucifixion, nut only 
confounded their enemies, but gave the highest 
witness that men can give, of their firm belief 
in the divine origin of the gospel, and their un¬ 
shaken confidence in the Lord Jesus, as mighty 
to save. 

It thus appears, that those ministers of whom 
the apostle speaks in the text, had been removed 
to another world. They * had spoken ’ to them 
the word of the Lord ; their conversation had 
reached its end; they had passed through the 
gate of death ; their spirits had been united to 
the multitude which no man can number, before 
the throne ; their bodies had been committed 
to the grave ; but their flesh was rcsting^in the 
hope of a better resurrection,—of that period 
when that which was sown in corruption shall 
be raised in incorruption,—which was sown in 
dishonour shall be raised in glory,—wbich was 
sown in weakness shall be raised in power,— 
which was sown a natural body shall be raised 
a spiritual body; for they died in the faith of 
the promise; ‘ 1 will swallow up death in vic¬ 
tory. O grave, I will be thy plague 1 O death, 

I will be thy destruction ! Thy dead men shall 
live; together with my dead body shall they 
arise. Arise and sing, ye that dwell in the dust, 
for thy dew shall be as the dew of herbs, and 
the earth shall cast forth her dead.’ But 
though taken from the church below, to shine 
as stars in the firmament of heaven, we owe our 
departed ministers a solemn duty,—a duty urged 
upon us by the apostle in these words of our 
text: ‘ Remember them who have had the rule 
over you, whose faith follow, considering the 
end of their conversation.’ Let us then con¬ 
sider, 

II. The duty wliich we owe to faithful de¬ 
parted ministers. 

Every one knows that we are liable to be 
powerfully infiuenced by the example of others. 
It has a i^rodigiouB power either for good or for 
evil. The example of men of like passions j 


with ourselves, who, though imperfect, have 
been 'eminent for their faith and patience, who 
have left behind them a refreshing savour of 
divine truth and light, of a holy and devout 
obedience, is that to which our attention is now 
directed. And regarding it, I would remark, 
in general, that such an example has u manifest 
tendency to confirm our faith in the celestial 
origin of the gospel; for here it is, as it were, 
imbodted, and presented before our eyes, en¬ 
dowed with life, and breath, and motion. We 
are thus drawn toward the truth,—animated to 
hold it fast,—to contend for it as those whose 
example is placed before us tHd,—and so to run, 
that, like them, we may obtain the prize. But 
the power of the oxainple of such men is likely 
to be still more beneficial if they have been 
known to us, and borne to us an immediate and 
jmrtieular relation. Our personal acquaintance, 
our aficction for their person, predispose us to 
receive the impressions of thtnr life. Having 
been the witnesses of their behaviour, we must 
imitate it, because we love its author. Knowing 
their doctrine, manner of life, {uirpusc, faith, 
long-suflering, charity, and patience,—having 
had the benefit of their reproof, pruytirs, and 
instructions, and received peculiar testimony of 
their ail'ectioii, we arc mure than insensible if 
we are not stirred up to walk in their steps, and 
to endeavour to become in some measure like 
them. Again: such an example becomes still 
more touching and impressive, when our pious 
friends and relations have been removed from 
us by the stroke of death. Oh, tiiere is some¬ 
thing inexpressibly affecting, in reflecting upon 
the character and conduct of a venerable, pious 
friend, who has been gathered to bis fathers, 
and who still continues to speak to us from the 
dark and narrow grave I Death throws the 
mantle of oblivion over the little blemishes and 
imperfections that attached to his character, and 
stamps with the seal of sacredness the virtues 
with which he was adorned. We arc disposed 
to forget, or k(‘cp out of view, his faults and fail- 
ings, and to fix our attention only on what was 
estimable and lovely; and thus are in the very 
best circumstances for being benefited by the 
contemplation of their life of faith, and labours 
of love. This is peculiarly the case in reference 
to departed pious ministers. Their voice, it is 
true, is no longer heard proclaiming to us the glad 
tidings of the great revelation ; but if they have 
been endeared to us by long intercourse, and 
the faithful discharge of their important duties, 
they must have gained a place in our heart, and 
an influence over us, which, when they are^ 
taken from us, must excite emotions in our 
bosoms, and lead to conduct which we would 
do well to cherish and pursue. But, more par¬ 
ticularly, I remark, 

1. That we ought to remember pious minis¬ 
ters. * Remember them who have had the 
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rule over you.” Not merely retain the recol¬ 
lection of their persons in your memory, but 
maintain an affectionate remembrance of them 
in your heart. Remember what they were,— 
the ministers of God to you,—the messengers 
of the Kings of kings, invested M'ith the high 
commission of proclaiming to you those glad 
tidings of great joy, which bring glory to God 
and salvation to men. Remember how they 
lived, and how they died, that you may imitate 
their faith and charity and holy obedience, and, 
like them, learn to die in the hope of a happy 
immortality. We should remember their prayers 
in our behaltj the ‘truths they preached, their 
counsels .md admonitions, their fervent anxiety 
for our eternal well-being, that now, when they 
arc gotie, we may be stirred up to work out our 
salvation with fear and trembling. We should 
nnnember them with affection. I’erhaps we 
can think of one who was our spiritual father, 
by whose instrumentality we were brought but 
of darknt^ss into light, and begotten again to the 
lively hope of the heavenly inheritance, and 
who, after being made the instrument of our 
conversion, watched tenderly over us, removed 
our diHiculties, encouraged our heart, htdped 
us forward in our course, strengthemsd our liiith, 
promoted our joy, and made us meet for heaven. 
Oh, whom will we remember, if such a one 
onglit not to be embalmed in our recollection, 
and associated with all that is sacred in our 
heart I Wc should remember, that, though 
dead, tiny are still alive, and with God; and 
this should stimulate us to follow them to the 
happy land. We should remember, that, though 
dead, they are still speaking. And, in fine, wc 
should remember, that*though gone now, we will 
meet them again on the day of judgment, when 
they will be either witnesses to condemn us, or 
friends to receivd us for ever to their compatiy ; 
and our great concern now should be to be fol¬ 
lowers of them, so that by exhibiting the same 
faith and j>atience, we may at last, like them, 
inherit the promises. But, 

2. We ought to follow their faith, that is, 
imitate them in their steadfastness in the pro¬ 
fession of the faitli which they preached, and, 
like them, be faithful unto the death. We are 
all ready enough to enter upon the possession of 
the property left us by our friends. But, oh, 
how often arc wc indisposed to follow them to 
the possession of that iulicritaiiee which is in¬ 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away I 
Let it not be so, brethren, with any of you; 
but let the faith which was exercised by the late 
venerable minister of this congregation be fol¬ 
lowed by you. Of that faith he was not ashamed. 
By it he now sees things which were invisible. 
It was to him the substance of things hoped 
for; by it he was sustained when life was ebb¬ 
ing. to its close, and when on the very verge of 
that world to which he is now gone, and from 


whlcli he will not return ‘ till the heavens be no 
more.’ 

3. We ought to consider tlie end of their 
conversation,—we should attentively, and with 
a view to our own profit, consider their deport¬ 
ment, its object, and its issue. The conduct of 
faithful ministers corresponds with their pro¬ 
fession. Their conversation is in heaven ; and 
it is our duty to follow their conversation in so 
far as it becometh the holy name they bear. 
But we should consider the object of their 
conversation—it was Jesus Christ: in him 
they trusted, for him they lived, and in him 
they died. We, like them, should make him 
the object of our confidence, our supreme good, 
and chief cud. And with what undoubted re¬ 
liance may we do this ? ‘ He is the same yester¬ 
day, to-day, and for ever.’ He is the eternal, 
imle])endent, and unchangeable God. His 
atonement is all-suflicient, Iiis mercy is bound¬ 
less, and his love unchangeable and everlasting. 
Whatever changes take place in the church, 
and in the world, he does nut change. Though 
niiiiistcrs die, and parents and friends are re¬ 
moved, he who is the foundation of our hope, 
is €*vc;r the same infinite, gracious, almighty, 
and ever blessed Redeemer. He is sovereign 
and all-sufficient, the greatest and the best, the 
everlasting fountain of truth, life, and felicity. 
He was the God of our faliiers, and he will be 
our God too. They trusted in him and he de¬ 
livered them, and if we trust in him he will 
deliver us too. He saved them by his blood, 
and lie is able and willing to save us too. When 
fuitlifnl ministers die, their place in the church 
is supplied by his grace. Instead of the fathers 
he takes the children to feed his flock, to gather 
in his redeemed, and prepare them for lieaven. 
But, 

In fine, we should consider the issue of their 
conversation, as well as its object. The holy 
life of a faithful minister terminates in a safe 
death. It may not always be triumphant, but 
it is uniformly safe, and often most peaceful. 
This was emphatically true of the last hours of 
the late venerable minister of this church.* 

And now, brethren, let all learn to remember 
their latter end, and apply their hearts to true 
wisdom. Let all follow the faith of your late 
venerable pastor, and consider the end of his 
conversation, that your departure from the 
world may be like his. But there is a portion 
of this congregation by whom this event should 
be felt to be peculiarly soleniii and instructive— 
I refer to you who long sat under his ministry, 
and enjoyed his instructions. There are some 
of you who were connected with this churclr 
forty-two years ago, when he was inducted to 
the charge of your souls. And what, my aged 

* Thera follows here a short biographical sketch of Dr 
Jamieson, which is inserted separately at page 27G of the 
present Number of the Weekly Christian Teuciier. 
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friends, does liis departure say to you ? Oh I 
is it not this : ‘ Be ye also ready ?’ You must 
soon follow him through the dark vale, and on 
to the judgment-seat of God. Is his faith 
yours ? Is his hope yours ? Is Jesus Christ, 

‘ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,* the 
object of your faith, and the ground of your 
trust ? Oh I be not content to remain in un¬ 
certainty in regard to this great point. See 
that ye hold fast by tlie cross,—that ye know 
whom ye have believed,—that ye keep your 
lamps trimmed, and your lights burning; and 
be ye ready also to enter into the joy of your 
Lord. Let every member of the congregation 
lay it to heart that he must die. And how shall 
you struggle with the last enemy without an 
interest in Christ? How shall you pass the 
dark valley if you have not bis rod and his staff 
to comfort and support you? How shall you 
ajjpear before the judgment-seat if he wlio is to 
be your Judge will not be rccogniseii by you 
as also your Saviour ? Be concerned to im¬ 
prove your privileges 7iow ; flee to the Ite- 
•leenicr, and be reconciled to God now ; * for 
now is the accepted time, now is the day of 
salvation.’ Let the members of session redouble 
their diligence, and work while it is called to¬ 
day. And may he who most unworthily occu¬ 
pies the place of your late venerable minister 
be enabled to be faithful to his charge,—be 
ever on his watch-tower, that when he too is 
summoned to give an account of his steward¬ 
ship, it may be given in with joy and nut with 
grief I 

Cjbtt^tian Slntiquititii. 

THE COMPARATIVE NUMBERS pF. THE EARLY 
DISSENTERS. 

Tut! number of early Dissenters, as compared to tliat 
of Cattiulics or Churchmen, was greater than is usually 
supposed. Th^ Catholic sect, at the time wiieii it be- 
(tuiiie allied to tbe civil {lower, or early in the fourth 
century, is computed to have had about one thousand 
bishops in the east, and eight hundred in the west. Its 
bishoprics varied in territorial extent, and in the nuui- 
I her and bulk of congregations, accoidiiig to the or 

circumstances in wliich tliey had been planted. Those 
wliich were of recent date, and possessed as yet a sort 
of mere missionary character, were all large, and, in 
some instances, extended probably as fur as half of a 
modem kingdom; but tliose which dated back to the 
first or second century, or owed tlieir origin to tlic per¬ 
sonal laliours of tlie apostles, or stood near the scene of 
the earliest triumphs of Christianity, were all compara¬ 
tively small, reaching, in few cases, if in any, beyond 
ttie limits of a town or village, and its immediate vici¬ 
nity. The older or small bishoprics could not, except 
in the comparatively rare instance of a large city, em¬ 
brace more than two, three, mr four congregations, and, 
in many cases, may be supposed to have included only 
one; aud the large or more recent bishoprics, thougtk 
possessing ample territorial scope fur ttie erection of 
that gorgeous hierarchicat system of multitudinous sub¬ 
ordinate congregations which subsequently arose, pos¬ 
sessed, in the days of Coiistaittine, a character little, if 
at ull,.diiFer<mt from those remote and scattered mis¬ 


sionary stations which the {>iety of modem times has 
planted, at remote intervals, among the nations of tile 
heathen. The number of bishops iu the Catholic coin- 
niunion becomes, thus, a fair criterion of the number 
of congregations. The older bishoprics were so limiteil 
in territory that they could not lieoome prolific in places 
of worship; and the newer had so stunted a growtli, 
and vegetated in so stiuile a soil, that, for years after 
the civil establishing of Christianity, thej must ail, or 
nearly all, have produced scantier numbers than the 
older. The small bishoprics were those of Palestine, 
Asia Minor, Egypt. Greece, Nortlicni Africa, and 
Southern Italy; the large bishoprics were those of 
Pminonia, Northern Italy, 8|iaiii, Gaul, and Britain 
the large, in other words, were, with a few additions, 
lliose vdiich, at a subsequent era of corru{>tion, consti¬ 
tuted the pniiul and highly hierarchical Latin or lio- 
nian Catholic Church ot the west; and the small were, 
with a few exceptions, those which, at the same era, 
constituU'd the less assuming, the cotn|iaratively hum¬ 
ble, the moderately prelntic, though erring and de¬ 
graded, Greek Ghurch of the east At the civil 
establishing of Christianity, Itowever, the two classes 
of bisiioprics were both of uni>retcnding character, aud 
alike poor in the number of subordinate or suhurbau 
congregations. If, with an eye to that epoch, an 
average of thiree or at most four congregations, be as¬ 
signed to each, a tilieral allowance will be made. Now, 
at the same epoch, dissenting bisho|>rics inclutli'd, to 
all a|.>pi;urance, nearly if nut altogether an equal aver¬ 
age. Tlic Dunalists and tlie. Milelians, who were tlicn 
quite recent sects,—so recent that most of tlieir e.xisling 
bishops had been fathers of tlieir res{iective seeessiuns, 
—occupied, as to territorial division, places of worshi{>, 
and the machinery of ecclesiastical govennnent, just 
the {)lnce which, u few years before, tiiey had ludd in 
the Catholic cuiiiiiiunion, funning rather imtioiiul musses 
who had thrown uif foreign cuiiiroi and asserted tlieir 
inde])endcnce, than intestine dissentients, whose only 
resource against oppression was to set up stealthy and 
proscribedcoiivenlicles. Tile Novatiaiis, tiie Apostolics, 
and tlie Calaplirygiaiis, though spread in a difTusivw 
way tlirough all parts of the Homan empire, followed 
the ecclesiastical polity which immediately preceded 
the time of Constantine, and appear to have made up, 
ill extent or distribution of territory, for their respective 
bishoprics, such defects in strengUi compared, with Uiut 
of the Catholic cumumnion, as arose from tiie scattered¬ 
ness of tiieir condition, or tlie local fewness of tlieir iium - 
bers. Tile Novatiaii bishop of Cuustantiuuple presided 
over four congregations in the city, and may have had 
under his care others in its vicinity; and as he seems 
to iiave liad no rank, importance, or pretensions supe¬ 
rior to iiis bretliren, he may, tlioiigli residing in a city, 
be, witti probably an abatement or two, regarded as an 
average specimen of a Novation bishop. No violence 
is dune to such evidence as we possess, if we suppose, 
as was certainly tlie case witli Uie Donutists ami the 
Miletians, that the Novations, Uie CBta|>hrygiaii8, and 
the Apostolics, and afterwards the Quartudeciinaiis 
and the Luciferiaiis, placed, on tiie average, as many 
congregations under the superiiitemleiice of a bishop, 
as, at the epoch of the civil.establisliing of Christianity, 
did the Catholics or Established Cliurchinen. Now, 
let these facts, or calculations, be borne in mind; and 
we have before us a method—so fur as 1 know; Uie 
only practical or available oiie~of conjecturing or 
ascertaining the comparative numbers of the early Dis¬ 
senters ; for, in order to discover what proportion these 
bore to the number of Catholics or (Ihurchinen, we 
need only to inquire what were the numbers respectively 
of Dissenting and of Catiiolic bishops. 

The Dunalists constituted, at ttieir origin, nearly the 
whole Christiun community of Numidia and of a part 
of proconsular Africa, only a small proportion'of pro¬ 
fessing Christians jn these provinces continuing to be 
Catholics. ' Constantine made attempts, first by nego- 
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tint'KHi, next by iibt^r&l largesses and finally by pm- 
hcripiioii, confiiiciitian, and linilltary execution, to crush 
tlie Doiiatlst secession in its infwcy; but he found it 
too stmn^ and in too ample possession of tfie country 
to be easily sulxlued, and, inaicin^ a virtue of nec<'s.sity, 
unve it toleration, and allowed it to grow to maturity. 
His successors—particularly Constans and Honorius— 
let loose upon it the most unrelenting perspciilion, and 
sparcsl iio severity in order to reduce its bulk, and if 
possible terminate its existence. Yet so numerous 
were its adherents tlmt.’in execution of some edicts of 
Honorius, “ thrte hundred Donatist bishops, witli viany 
thousands of their inferior eknjy, were turned from their 
clmrciies, stripped of their ecclesiasticul possessions, 
banished to tiie islands, and proscribed by the laws, if 
tiiey presumed to conceal liiemseives in the provinces 
of Alrica.’’ Even after this disaster, and before enjoy¬ 
ing any opportunity to make an efficient rally of their 
forces, tile Uoimtists sent no fewer than two hundred 
and seventy-nine liishops to a council, or conference fur 
negotiation, wliich was siiininoned by the lunperor. 
Augustine, wlio used every possible means, botii eccle¬ 
siastical and civil, to dissipate them, who wrote vulumin- 
oiisly to expose their principles and depmeiate their 
eiiiirncter, and who liad strong motives to represent 
llieiu in as diminutive a view as lt»own facts would ad¬ 
mit, fairly confesses, in one of his writings, that tlie 
Donntists, lliroughoiit Numidia and Proconsular Africa, 
oittiiumbered the Catiioiics. Tlie period, too, to whicit 
be refers, was one at which they had long suffered the 
piessure of ecclesiastical censure and popular reproach, 
and hod been weakened by many years of proscription, 
niul had withstood repeated attempts to sweep them 
away by the strong arm of violence. They endured 
these cnininities, and yet were not subdued to little¬ 
ness; tliey endured them, and still were superior in 
numbers to the Catiioiics; they even endured worse— 
they siidiired the scattering and consuming evils of 
iiiteriiul strife and division, and still displayed an array 
of bishops which migiit have excited our surprise, liad 
liie sect eiijoyeil uninterrupted prosperity, lu the year 
394, a schism having occurred, not fewer tiiaii tliree 
hundred and ten bisliops, nil of one party, met in a 
public tisseiiibly; and these were opposed by antagonist 
or dissentient bishops, who cannot be esUmateu at a 
smaller number tliaii one hundred. Now, let but a 
very meagre allowance be made for vacant sees, and 
especially fur persons whom age or sickness or distance 
prevented from attending the public councils; and 
jioe hundred, even after eiifeebleinent by both external 
and internal sufferings, must have been the aggregate 
number of tile Donatist bisliops. Hence, estimating 
tlie bulk of tlie two bodies by the respective numbers 
of their bishops, the Donatists, though almost wholly 
cuiitiiied to two provinces of the vast Homan empire, 
were, in 304, equal to more than one-fourth of the en¬ 
tire commuiiily of Catiioiics at the era of Coiistaiiliiie. 

Tlie comparative statistics of the Donntists are thus 
ascertained, in definite numbers, the bisliops of tiiat 
sect having borne to those of the Catholics tlie propor¬ 
tion of five to eighteen. The comparative statistics of 
tlie other biKiies of orthodox Dissenters—excepting, 
perhaps, those of the small community of African 
Miletians—cannot be so clowly approximated. We 
know, however, as a general, uiulisputed. and most 
expressive fact, tliat ot these bodies by far the most 
considerable was tliat of the Novatians. Highly im¬ 
portant as were the Dunatists, and though they often 
engaged tlie attention of the state and of ecclesiastical 
councils, no autliors of note flourished a pen against 
them, except Uptatus of Milevi, and Augustine of 
Hippo. Against the Novatians, on the contrary, were 
arrayed a host of writers, including several of tlie 
most applauded cliampions of tlie Catholic communion, 
— .Ambrose, Hacian, Epiphanius, Theodoret, Augus¬ 
tine, Jerome, Pliilaster, Isidore of Pelusium, and the 
author of Questions out of the Old and New Testa¬ 


ment What renders the opposition 6f so many writers 
particularly remarkable is, tlnit the Novations were in 
no degree so obnoxious to Catholic dislike and Catholic 
proscription as the Donatists. Only their numbers 
must have provoked the wide war of coiitniversy with 
which they were honoured. All the writers who have 
iieeii mentioned, and also Basil, Gregory Nasiatiseii, 
Socrates, and Sosomen, eitiier state or imply that in 
tlie fourth century, or in the fifth, or in botli, they were 
a iiighly important body, and were spread tlirougiiout 
the Koinan empire. In hardly any part of the Christ¬ 
ianized world, in liardly any region wiitch Ciiristianity 
had entered, not even in the barbarian wastes of 
Scytliia, were tiiey without congregations and ecclesi¬ 
astics. Now, tliougli tiiey may in no one locality or 
district have outnumbered the Catholics,—though tiiey 
limy not, at Home, or Arles, or Constantinople, or any 
otlier place wliere tlieir strength was comparatively 
great, have assumed any such imposing appearance as 
the Donatists did in Numidia and Proconsular Africa; 
yet when taken in tlie aggregate—^wheii viewed us 
existing in almost every part of the civilized word— 
they must, as compared to a dissenting body whidt 
was nearly confined to two provinces, liave been emi¬ 
nently important and of surpassing bulk. They, 
hence, witliuiit any contortion of evidence, might bo 
estimated as liaviiig hud double the mirabers of tiie 
Donatists, and, in consequence, as having been equal 
to more timn one-half tlie community whicii Constan¬ 
tine married to the state, and legalized as <tho Catholic 
Church.' Let it be said, however—and this is to 
make a liberal concession—that tlie Novatians had 
aggregately.but such a bulk as the Donatists; and 
tliese two bodies of Dissenters were unitedly, in pio- 
piirlion to the Catiioiics, as ten to eighteen. 

As recurds the oUier sects of early orthodox Dissen¬ 
ters, a brief remark respecting encli will sufficiently 
serve the purposes of a general estimate. Ttio Mile- 
tioiis of Egypt commenced with a local or provincial 
secession ol tweiity-eiglit bishops, the entire number of 
Catholic sees in tiie province being only fifty; and so 
far os Uie Aliletians extended, Uitiy must have belli 
some siicli proportion to the. iieighbouritig Cutholies, 
as the Donntists did in Numidia. The Catnplirygiaus 
formed so very large a section of Uie Christian popu¬ 
lation of Phrygia, Uiat they derived from that province 
the name which was most frequently applied to tliein by 
Christian writers; and they, besides, existed, in some 
what considerable force, in conterminous districts, and 
had followers in even so distant places as Home and 
Carthage. The Eustathiaus arose in Antioch, just at 
tlie era when Ariaiiisin broke down the bulwarks of 
the Catholic cumniuiiion; and they so generally cur¬ 
ried with them the orthodox Christians throughout 
Syria, that Athanasius and other Catholic champions 
ill the west, regarded tliein, tiiough Dissenters, as thq 
only true Church of Cltrist in their territory, and would ; 
nut hold communion with any otlier. The Luciferiaiis 
were adherents to a protest wliich was made against 
the unprincipled and u.«gIorious compromise betyreeii 
the Ariaus uiid the Orthodox, immediately after the 
death of Coustoiitius; and tiiough not considerably 
numerous in any one locality, they had followers 
throughout Gaul, and Italy, and all o&erplaces where 
tliere were witnesses or rdmirere of tlie noble stand 
which AUtanasius, Lucifer Carlitanus, and otlier con-, 
lessors, had made against the policy and persecutions 
of the defunct Arian emperor. The Quartadecimaus 
quarrelled with tlie decision of the Council of Nice 
respecUng the proper season fur observing Easter; 
and, as they carried with them the sympathies of all 
the Eastern Churciies—^which then, in the aggregate, 
constituted the more uuinerous moiety of 0e Catholic 
communion—they may be supposed to have acquired 
a Bomewliat promiimiit importance. The Aerians, at 
an epoch of much excitement, when many minds were 
inquiringly turned to apostolic precept and primitive 
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sample, appealed to inspired aiitliority as to the nnjya- 
toriiiess of Easter, the equal rank of bisltnp and pres¬ 
byter, the folly of praying for the dead, and other 
topics of opposition to ohviotis corruption : and, indc- 
ciideiit of the presumption Uiat tltey could not fail to 
ave many followers wherever regard was cherished 
for primitive moileis and scripture authority, they are 
known to have been so numerous in several provinces 
of the flast as to have provoked visitations of imperial 
violence,—crusades against personal safety, and attem pt s 
at militai 7 execution,—similar to those which crimson 
the history of the Donatists. There still remain some 
orthodox bodies,—the Apostolics, the Miletinns of 
Syria, the Jovinianists, and probably the liieracites,— 
who drew, on the whole, considerable notice, but wliose 
n'fpective bulk (wiiiiot well be even remotely ctinj«>o- 
tiireil: they existed, however; they were written 
against; they figure in history ; and they must—even 
as distinct sects, and particularly when viewed in the ag¬ 
gregate—be regarded as of very noticeable iinportimce. 
Now, is it too much to suppose, in cumulo, respecting 
the Milctians of Egypt, the CMnphrygiaiis, the Ens- 
taUiians, the Liicileriaiis, the Quurtadecimans, the 
Aerians, tlie Apostolics, the Miletiaiis of Syria, the 
Juviniaiiists, and the Hieracites—considering tliattbese 
sects amount in number to ten, and tliat their respec¬ 
tive peculiar circumstances gave great importance and 
prominent bulk to at least six,—is it too muck to suppose 
that they—the ten sects—were jointly equal in iiumlH^r 
to the two other Dissenting coniiiiunities, the Novatinns 
and the Donatists ? 1 tliink not- If so, the aggregate 
orthodox Dissentinpr body bore to the ’Catliulic com- 
imiiiion the proportion of twenty to eighteen. 

I have, ill this paper, no party or sectarian allusion ; 
and still less have I any invidious one, to tlie Dathulic 
church of the fourth century, as a church in alliance 
with the Slate. 1 should, therefore, digress from my 
object were I to glance at the Corinthians, the Ebioii- 
ites, the Docetae, the Basilidians, the Carpocratians, 
the Mnreionites, tlie Valeiitiiiiaiis, the Eiicrotites, the 
Hydruparastates, the Sabellians, the Sainosatiaiis, tlie 
Buiropussians, the Apotuctics, tlie Macedonians, the 
Eunomians, and various ottier sects of (jiiostics, Mniii- 
chteons, and Unitarians, whicli flourished at, or iinine- 
diuteiy after, the era of (./Oiistautine; and 1 should 
still more digress, were I to show how the ortliodox 
Dissenting bodies, taken conjointly with these hetero¬ 
dox sects, and particularly with the multitudinous 
heathen portion of tlie population, constituted a very 
great majority of the civil community out of which 
Constantine chose the State’s bride-elect, christened 
‘ the Catholic.' 1 in no degree whatever deal at pre¬ 
sent with the theology, or the politics, or the prudence 
of tlie first civil establishing of (Jhristianity. 1 state 
facts, to the best of my conviction, just as 1 have found 
them, having neither motive nor wish to throw over 
them a cootroversial aspect 1 design, and strongly 
desire, on the contrary, to concentrate attention on Uiis 
. obvious, prominent most instructive inference,—How 
remarkably, during tlie inroads of the Ariaii heresy, 
did God provide fur the conservation of his truth! 
The orthodox Dissenting sects, whose proximate statis¬ 
tics 1 have stated, all flourished during the disastrous 
period whei^ Arianism first invaded, and next subdued, 
and then tyrannized over, the whole Catholic com¬ 
munion. Had Christianity arid ' Catholicism ’ been 
then identical, where, during that period, would have 
been tlte gospel? But the Most High, when the 
Baalism of heresy obtained court favour, and won for. 
itself civil proscription of all true religion, had reserved 
—be bad raised up—not seven thousand followers of 
the truth, but a greater number than equalled the en¬ 
tire masses over whose faith and worship the civil 
wer iSouid exert a control. Who, witti such a fact 
fore him, needs one word of comment on the consol- 
niury and triumphant declantiun, ' When the enemy 
cometli in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord lifte.th up 
a standard Bgtfvast him ?* 


TADMOR IN THE WILDERNESS. 

When the name of the city is coupled Uius with tlia 
desert, it is natural to inquire whether it was always in 
tiie desert, as it is now ? The Idea of a city In a desert 
seems to involve opposite ami contradictory ideas—un¬ 
less, indeed, we spi'uk of ruins; for who would select a 
desert waste ns tlie site of a city 7 how would its inhabi¬ 
tants subsist? and how would tliey ever acquire riches? 
Hence the natural inference, on hearing of such a thing, 
is, that tile country around must once iiuve beeu fertilo 
and populous, but lias since Imeii deserleil, and gone 
back into a state of nature. Tlie inference seems most 
reasonable; yet, in relation to tiiis particular city, it is- 
wholly incorrect, and leads to a false conclusum. 

‘ Tadiiior ‘ is Arabic fur the palm-tree; and, as ap¬ 
plied to the city of the desert, is equivalent to calling 
it *' I’lie City of Paiini." We leani from the book of 
(Chronicles, that the city was founded by Solomou. 
The language of the inspirad historian cannot be mis¬ 
taken : having enumerated various cities wiiich that 
powerful inoiiurch founded, or rebuilt, or took from his 
adversaries, lie adds, * He built Tudmor iii the wildi-r- 
iiess.' Tile word rendered wilderness is often used in 
scripture to designate an arid desert. There is no trace 
of any oilier city cuUed by the name of Tadiiiur ; and 
the addition of the fact that it was in the desert, puts tito 
matter out of all question. 

But again the tpiestioii recurs. Why build in the de¬ 
sert ? And how came a city iu the sands to be so opu¬ 
lent, as to utford to engage in buildings so magnificent ? 
Tlie answer to these questions must be drawn iruin that 
record whicli preserves to us so iiiucli preciious know¬ 
ledge of antiquity; 1 mean, the Holy iScriptures. Thence 
we learn that Solomou was not only the richest and the 
wisest, but also one of the must eiiteiprisiiig of kings. 
He had vast fleets, and conducted coinmerciul expedi¬ 
tions to Ophir and Javan. A prince of siicii enlarged 
views would be well iipprized of the value of lime. 
Now ills fleets were laid up half tlie year in idleness at 
Eziun- Geber; the course of the winds nut permitting 
the navigation of the Bed Sea during more tluin six 
months of every year. To meet tin's great obstruction 
to his enterprises, he inqiiin'tl for some other route by 
which he might reach the same rich countries without 
this great sacrifice of time. The Persian gulf reiiiaiiis 
open to navigation wiiile the Bed seu^p shut; and 1 
believe that this fleet made their way during part of 
the year through that gulf and by the Euphrates, and 
thus brought tlieir precious freights to a point some dis¬ 
tance up that river. But to cross the great Viesert 
would still require thirty days; and in so long a jour, 
ney the caravans might often perish. To obviate, this 
danger, the readiest and must certain mode would be 
to plant, in the centre of the desert, a city wliich should 
answer the purjiose of a halting place and lialf-way- 
liouse between tlie Euphrates and tlie Jordan. 'This 
would break the journey into two, and render a route 
by the desert as practicable as by the Bed sea. Here 
tlien we have a rational and a sufficient motive to ac¬ 
count tor so novel and singular an undertaking as the 
founding of a great city in tlie midst of a wide and 
arid desert. It is remarkable, too, that he gave it a 
name whicli is explanatory of such a purpose. He 
called it I'^admor, or tlie Palm-tree,—a tree which has 
Uie singular property of flourisiiing best in tlio liut 
sands of tlie desert. The best dates are found iu Bar-' 
Imry; and when tlie tree is planted in a richer soil its ■ 
fruit is invariably fomid to decline in excellence. 
What name, tlieii, would be more appruiiriaie for his 
desert city? Yes, .said the far-sighted and tar-reach¬ 
ing monarch of Israel, I will build where matt never 
tliuugiit of building before, and my city shall be called 
the Palm of the Desert. 

Having thus answered the first qucst'ion, 1 will at¬ 
tempt, what is now an easy task, to reply to the second, 
namely. How came a city thus situated to become su 
ricli, and to leave such vast and enduring monumeuts 
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of Its tno^ificcnco ? Its ruitis extend over a space ten 
miles in length by five miles wideband may challenge 
any others in the world for costly splendour. There are 
. the traces of avenues of five and six miles in extent, 
with iiiiinense rows of Corintliian columns, and the many 
remains of vast U;mpies. Whoever has seen the draw- 
ings made on tiie spot by one of tlie best artists of 
Europe, will admit that Athens, Rome, and Thebes 
together, cannot exhibit a mass of ruins as magnificent 
ns tliese. Yet it is obvious tiiat the wealth which 
achieved these architectural wonders was derived from 
neither agriculture, mining, shipping, nor manufactures. 
The great interests‘which eiiricli nations in modern 
times luul, and could have, there no existence. The 
s«‘cret of Tadmor's wealili Jay in tlie effects of ex- 
ciuuige. It was an etUre-pvt, at wiiich goods met pur- 
cltus4-rs, and purchasers met goods; and never was 
there mart like thi.s, wliich faif(*.d to attract tiiuse who 
had motiity witl> which to traific. Every caravan from 
the edst woul«i iie<>d, before it turned its face home¬ 
ward, a miiititude of supplies by way of refit, besides 
provisioiKs for the return journey. No caravan of 50,000 
caniel.s and 100,000 liuiiian beings cun tarry a day in 
any city, williout leaving money, and a great deal of it, 
beltind ; and wltat tile caravans left the inliabitants of 
'I'iulmur gathered. Meantime, at the other gate, came 
tile buyers. Instead of waiting in tlie cities of Pales¬ 
tine, these would naturally prefer coming at once to 
the founlaiii-head, where they could have the greatest 
variety and at the lowest price. •' It is always so. 
Wherever there is a depot, tliere come the richest and 
most enterprising traders ; nor will they be content to 
slop short of it, if tliey cun make out to reacli it. These, 
too, leli money liehiiid tliem. Now, when we considiir * 
tiiat in Taduior there must have been a cunstnnt siic- 
ce^ion of slrtingers from eillicr direction, we sliall not 
be surprised tlmt her inhabitants grew rich. She might 
be compared to a grand mugnetic obelisk, slaiiditig 
alone ill the midst of the saiiiis. It created nothing ; 
it produceil nothing; but it attracted. All that tra¬ 
versed tlie desert came to its foot for shadow in their 
journey; anil none departed williout leaving some coii- 
Iribiaiuii behind them. 

Another peculiar cliaracteristic of the city was the 
manlier in which its wealth was expended. Here were 
no villas, no parks and gardens, no artificial lakes, no 
painted yacli^ no fountains, no romantic walks, with- 
their statues and arbours. All aruutiil was a desert. 
The only inetliud left for the wealthy to exhibit their 
opulence was in the erection of splendid and costly edi¬ 
fices. Displayed, in some way, it must be ; for men set 
no value on riches if Uiey can show to nobody that tliey 
are rich. Even the hoarding miser has some one to ( 
wJiuui he makes his treasures xiiowii, and whose envy 
he feeds on. The mode of showing wealth at Tadmor 
was ill works of architecture. And this accounts for 
those wondrous piles we find to this day lying on tlie 
face of the desert, affording a night’s shelter to ttie 
wandering Bedouin, and supplying matter for the pen¬ 
cil of the artist and the measuring rod of the astonislied 
antiquary. 

1 will close with one more illustration of the position 
of this wonderful city of the Palm. She may be compar¬ 
ed to a banker in a great city. A banker becomes one 
of the essential puns of a trading community. Even 
tiiose who Uiink the least of such establishments will 
admit that if Uiey could get a bank exactly' after their 
fasliiou, it would be a good thing'. Banks ore, in tact, 
the arteries and veins Uirough which tiows very 
life-blood of commerce. Wealth must be represented 
by soinetliing,—it is immaterial whether it be metal or 
paper; and rankers are best off when its circulation is 
the freest. Now, 1 compare Tadmor to a bank. The 
machinery of such an institutiun is very simple ; a row 
of desks and books and cler^ and a counter, comprise 
tile whole. Here is neither field, nor ship, nor factory. 
The banker neither produces, nor creates, nor com¬ 


bines. He simply aUractu; and by this one tiling he 
accumulates boundless wealth. Some come to liim to 
deposit j others to receive. The money is continually 
passing over his counter, and that is ail you can see. 
Yet, by some means, it does happen, that the gold 
as it passes leaves some of its dust which sticks, and 
thus in process of time, by receiving with one hand and 
paying out with the other, your banker gets a fortune. 
In this you have an emblem of the city of Palms; and 
you will now, I think, admit tiiat it was no mean in¬ 
stance of the wisdom of the wisest of kings, that he 
originated that phenomenon in human things, a great 
and wealtliy city in tlie very heart and centre of a vast 
and almost impassable wilderness. 

BnCKINGHAM. 


lixtract from ‘ David and Sethitabe:’ a Sacred Drama, 
liy George Peel, 1599. 

Nathan. David. 

Nath. Thus Nathan saith mito his Lord, the King: 
There were two men both dwellers in one town; 

The one was mighty, and exceeding rich 
In oxen, slieep, and cattle of tlie field ; 

Tile other*^oor, having nor ox, nor calf. 

Nor other cattle, save one little lamb, 

Wbicli he had bought, and nourished by his hand. 
And it grew up, and fed witli him and his, 

And ate and drank as he and his were wont. 

And in his bosom slept, and was to live 
As was his daughter or his dearest child.— 

There came a stranger to this wealtliy man. 

And he refused and spared to take his own. 

Or of his store to dress or make his meat. 

But took the poor man's sheep, partly poor man’s store t 
And drest it for tliis stranger in his house. 

What, tell me, sliall be done to him for this 'i 

Dav. Now, as the Lord doth live, this wicked inah 
Is judged, and sliall become the^cliild of death j 
Fourfold to the poor man he shall restore, 

TJiut without mercy took his lamb away. 

’Nalh. Thod Aax the man, aNo tuou hast judged 
THYSELE ! 

Who M the elauef —Tliose wlio are most exalted 
above dependence or control, are yet condemned to. 
|)By so large a tribute of their time to custom, cere¬ 
mony, and popularity, that, according to the Greek 
proverb, no man in the house is more a slave tiiau the 
master.— Johnson. 
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THE CROWN OF LIFE : 

OUTLINES OF AN HORTATORY ADDRESS. 

‘ A Crown,’ —‘ a Crown of Life,’—tlie expres¬ 
sion is fi'^urative ; it is an intimation—for we 
may not call it a revelation—of heavenly things, 
veiled in the imagery of that world which alone 
is familiar to man ; and, we may be assured, falls 
far short of the full and adequate expression of 
the invisible realities .signified or symbolized by 
it. Yet is the figure and expression,—‘ a Crown,’ 
—‘ a Crown of Life,’ well-ealeuiated to leave 
on our conceptions the idea of something very 
t'xalted, very glorious, and eminently w'orthy 
of onr earnest pursuit. 

My Christian brethren, none amongst u.s may 
hope to inherit the splendours of an earthly 
crown ; our social sphere is far beneath that of 
kings, or princes, or nobles, or ‘the great ones 
of the earth ;’ and yet the poorest and humblest 
and most unlearned of Christ’s faithful followers 
may attain,—nay, will certainly attain,—a crown 
ami throne, compared with which, the most 
dazzling prizes of human ambition,—the diadern 
of earth's noblest potentate,—the throne of 
isirth’s mightiest kingdom,—are in dignity a 
toy, in worth a bauble. 

We have said that it is but little wc now 
know, or can know, of the Crown here spoken 
of,—of that vast something,—that ‘ eternal 
weight of glory,’ hereafter to be revealed to 
‘ the sons of God,’ but the present revelation of 
which would be all too overpowering for ‘ flesh 
and blood.’ Yet surely the reward is sufficient, 
even in its faintest discovery, to rouse into 
action the highest energies of our nature, and 
to inspire us with unwearied diligence and un¬ 
shaken fortitude in our Christian calling I What 
is there within the range of human powers to 
achieve, which has not been achieved,—or 
within the endurance of human nature to sus¬ 
tain, which has not been sustained,—to obtain 
‘ a corruptible crown ?’ How much more, 
my Christian brethren, ‘ partakers of the hea¬ 
venly calling,’—how much more ought not we, 
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animated by strong and faithful contemplation 
of the ‘ Crown of Life,’ to put forth all our 
pow'ers ol' action and endurance in ‘ pres.sing 
toward the mark for the prize of the high call¬ 
ing of God in Christ .lesus ?' 

The hopes, joys, and fears, of this mortal life 
an^ short-lived and fleeting,—very narrow at 
best the limits of this world’s pleasures; even 
its crowns and thrones and sceptres, what are 
they but jierishable glories,—the stamp of a 
common vanity is on them all! Here wc walk 
amidst shadows and illusions,—amidst “ the 
cold, the changed, tiie dead,”—where we find 
nought to satisfy our longing and immortal na¬ 
tures,—nought on which we may securely place 
and freely expend even our human afl'ections. 
But all that belongs to the ‘ rest which rcinain- 
eth for the people of God’ is fully satisfying and 
enduring; change,—the mutation of weakness, 
—is unknown in heaven; joy abideth there in 
per[)etual ‘fulness;’ man’s eye hath not seen, 
nor his ear heard, nor his imagination yet con¬ 
ceived the glories of that celestial land, or the 
honours and dignities of its beatified inhabi¬ 
tants. Why then, with our desires,—our sen¬ 
tient and passionate natures,—as well as our 
perceptions of obligation and sense of duty, so 
strongly appealed to,—why are we so ‘ slow of 
heart to believe ?’ 

Oh, could we behold, in steady and unclouded 
vision, the ‘ Crown of Life,’—could we feel the 
importance of Divine things in all their over¬ 
whelming power and grandeur,—were our capa¬ 
city of religious hope and belief at all propor¬ 
tionate to the good set before us,—how would 
not this world, this cleaving and polluted world, 
with all its coar.se, sensual, selfish influences, 
fall away from our hearts ! How weak, how 
worthless, how vain, would appear ail with 
which ambition, hope, fear, could tempt us, in 
the low interests and pursuits of this present 
life, compared with those of the life to come I 
And how, as meditation kindled into ecstasy, 
should we not only spurn the delusions of human 
vanity, but almost long and pant for the friendly 
hand of Death to release us from the thraldom 
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of Sin, and introduce us to tlie enjoyment of 
the perfect and supreme Good I 

As the value of a proniise depends not merely 
on the intrinsic worth of the thing promised, 
but on the sufficiency and fidelity of the pro- 
niiser, consider again, my Christian brethren, 
who it is that holds out to us this most magni- 
ficent object of desire,—this * Crown of Life ’ 
It is the ‘ King of kings,’ He to whom alone 
absolute royalty belongs; whose are all the 
crowns and sceptres of (varth’s potentates; by . 
whom all ‘thrones, dcuninions, powers, and 
principalities’ in the universe, save those of Sin 
—and even these in a certain sense also—were 
created and are sustained; He who hath ‘ all 
power in heaven and in earth.’ It is Omni¬ 
potence prompted by Divine Benevolence that 
])ledges itself to bestow this Crown on all who 
are ‘ faithful;’ and to perpetuate the glorious 
gift, in undecaying lustre, throughout tlie mea¬ 
sureless ages of eternity. The pronuse then on 
which we are now meditating is as certain ns 
it is magnificent; it is founded upon Divine 
Plenitude, Divine Faithfulness, and Divine Im¬ 
mutability. 

But let us not in our contemplations of the 
reward itself, forget the duty with which it is 
associated. The promise now before us, like 
every other scriptiiral promise, is a conditional 
one; and the condition attaclu^d to it is one 
of no light import: ‘ Be thou faithful,’—‘ faith¬ 
ful unto death,—and I w-ill give thee a Crown 
of Life.’ My brethren, the reward is glorious, 
and the promise is sure and abiding, yet let us 
no6 fancy that the ‘ Crown of Life’ is a thing of 
easy attainment: of all who ‘ stretch forward’ 
to this high prize, it is required that they be 
‘ faithful,’ even ‘ unto death.’ The language is 
agonistical; it contains an intimation ^f coming 
peril and contest, to abide which, and to over¬ 
come, will require us to summon up and put 
forth every energy, and every power of action and 
endurance, of which our nature is capable. The 
Cl>ristian life actually and demonstrably is, 
and must be, a life of warfare; and, we may 
be well assured, true religion will put our 
faithfulness to the tost. The infiuences of a 
world lying in wickedness from without, and 
the inherent sinful bias of his own nature from 
within, maintain a constant and a bitter struggle 
with his regenerated feelings throughout the 
whole range of the believer’s earthly existence; 
almost without intermission does he find himself 
engaged in a warfare in which there is need of 
the ‘ whole armour of God.’ 

Even in the strife for earth’s vanities, and the 
mastery over creatures of like feeble and frail 
mould as himself, man knows that the crown 
is not for the indolent, or the fearful, or the 
irresolute; and how much more need shall there 
be of all our energy, and all our skill, and all 
our active and passive courage, in a strife with 


such antagonists, and for such a prize, and be¬ 
fore such spectators, as the arena presents on 
which the ‘ Crown of Life’ is to be lost or won ? 
It is a great law of our being, that nothing truly 
great or noble,—nothing that will lift us above 
the herd and mass of our fellow-creatures in 
knowledge, or infiuence, or honours,—is to be 
achieved without corresponding exertion. In 
the affairs of men a crown,—doiniuion or supe¬ 
riority of any kind,~r-is not to be won by him 
who seeks it with faint and yielding purpose 
only ; and shall the crowns of heaven be won 
by anything less resolute and persevering in 
character? No! no I Heaven is as inacces¬ 
sible to indolence as it is to sin ; and the crowns 
of heaven are to be won by those only who 
contend for them with all their ‘ heart and soul 
and strength.’ Religion in its high and severe 
requirements,—its bold and uncompromising 
principles,—its unceasing calls to active duty 
and unshrinking steadfastness,—demands the 
entire devotion of our natures, the consecration 
of every faculty of the understanding and sen¬ 
timent of the heart, to the glory of God and 
the.good of mankind. 

It is required of the aspirants to the ‘ Crown 
of Life,’ that they be ‘ faithful unto death-’ A 
single act,—many acts of fidelity,—are not 
enough ; our lives must be habitually conse¬ 
crated to the glory of CJod ; we must know no 
weariness, no exhaustion of spirit in his service, 
—and no fear. Defeat must be viewed rather 
as a motive to increased exertion than as a 
reason for dismay and inactivity. Yea, though 
death, and all that this frail nature shrinks from, 
should confront us at every step, we must still 
move onwards, still with humble yet unfiinching 
purpose address ourselves to holy duty aiut 
Christian enterprise, accounting suffering an in¬ 
finitely less evil than sin, and following the 
example of the glorious * Captain of our salva¬ 
tion, who, for the joy that was set before him, 
endured the cross, despising the shame.’ My 
brethren, all this is in strange contrast with the 
heartless mediocrity of some professing Christ¬ 
ians, and the merely imaginative or sentimental 
pietism of others; nay, who is there amongst 
us who does not feel rebuked when he compares 
his duty and his performances,—the prize held 
out to him and the efforts which he has made, 
and is making, to secure it ? 

But ‘ who is sufficient for these things ?’ 
Where shall we find fidelity worthy of the 
‘ Crown of Life ?’ Does not this faithfulness 
‘unto death’ demand sometliing superhuman, 
something utterly beyond the strength and 
attainments of so weak and fallible a being as 
man ? My friends, religion demands nothing 
impracticaffie or extravagant of us: the very 
fact of its being commanded that we be ‘ faith¬ 
ful unto death’ is a pledge that a sufficiency of 
strength to obey the command will be imnarted 
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to tlioso who sook to obey it. Ciod enjoins no 
duty, without, at the same time, prottering us 
tljc aid needful for its performance. We have, 
for the great contest to w'hich w'e are here sum¬ 
moned, ‘ the whole armour of God,’—‘ the shield 
of faith,’ ‘ the - breast-plate of righteousness,' 

‘ the helmet of hope,’ and ‘ the sw'ord of the 
Spirit,’—a panoply cotnplete for every purpose 
of ofl'ence or defeiie.e; we have the grace of 
(iod, which is ‘ siithcient for us’ at all times and , 
in all circumstances; we have the assurance 
tliat ‘ as our day is so our strength shall be 
that God himself is with us ; that He ‘ will never 
leave us nor forsake us.’ We have, too, the 
knowledge that W'c arc acting in the presence 
<*f Him with whom alone is our reward, and in 
w liose omniscience is our * record on high.’ 
TlK'se are the grand sources of the Christian’s 
strength and courage; through these do»?.s he 
achiev*! all his victories over the w<»rld, and 
himself, and the powers of sin ; tliesi' sustain 
him in the resolute purpo.se of duty, even against 
I In' bitterness of the fear of (hiath; through these 
he is marie ‘more than a conqueror’ over all 
his enemies,—he is exalted to a crown, and a 
tlirone, and to something more glorious still— 
eternal fellowship with his ‘ God and the Lamb.’ 

Finally, my Christian brethren, let us <‘ver 
adore the grace of God. I.et the great truth 
never be lost sight of by him who would reach 
the crown, that all is of free, spontaneous, un¬ 
merited grace. Observe the expressioji : ‘ I 
will give.’ Here is the assertion of sovereignty 
in the bestowment of reward- The ‘ Crown of 
I.ife’ is not the necessary and just fruit of our 
••\vn exertions; it is the ‘ free gift of God in 
Christ.’ Man, considered in himself, deserves, 
merits nothing,—or deserves only punishment; 
all that we can do which is acceptable in the 
sight of God, is done only by the aid of God's 
renewing and sanctifying Spirit; yet God is 
pleased to account with us as if we merited re¬ 
ward, and to proportion his gratuitous rewards 
to the degree of our fidelity, the amount of our 
‘ work'of faith and labour of love.’ 

‘ Bo thou faithful unto death:’ how elevating, 
how solemnizing the charge! How should it 
not rouse us as with the voice of a trumpet 
sounding high and clear above the tumult of 
this corrupt and corrupting world, to spurn the 
seductions of indolence, and shake off our spirit¬ 
ual sluggishness, and * exercise ourselves unto 
godliness,’ until called by the great Captain of 
our salvation to lay aside the soiled and dinted 
armour of our conflict, and enter into the rest 
and joy of our Lord ! * Be thou faithful unto 

deathbrethren, we want,—our light and know¬ 
ledge demand,—a bolder and more active, a 
more generous tempered Christianity than the 
world has yet seen; we want more of the pre¬ 
siding and palpable influence of religion in all 
our ways; we want a more thorough consecra¬ 


tion of heart and substance,—of time and 
talenU and influence,—of body and soul,—to the 
cause of the Redeemer and of perishing souls. 
Oh, that all of us were found thus faithful; for 
then should our faithfulness abound even ‘ unto 
death !’ And amidst the feebleness and uncer¬ 
tainties—the fears and trials and woes of thi.s 
life—hope should still al>id<^ exultant; the Crown 
should still glitter in our view ; and through the 
gloom of night should we steadfastly discern 
the morn of an everlasting day kindling around 
us ! 

Chorley, Lanoatihire. 

AMERICAN REVIVALS. 

Hv TiiK Rev. .Tames Russki.i., 

Minister of the UeHef Church, Ohl KHjnitrich. 

TuEaK is no little dilReuliy in nppreciatiiig the charHo- 
ter and elfeets of Ainericnu revivals. Not «inly in our 
own country, Init even in America itself, there are 
dilferwices of iipiniun regarding lln'in; and we are 
aware of no extended and impartial liistury of them, 
by which we. might have a clear and complete view of 
tlieir cimnjcter and j'onseqnences. There are, however, 
various works on the sidViect, well known in titis coun¬ 
try, by a careful perusal of wliicli we may gain very 
iinijortant iuforniation. 'riiere are three, in parlieulur, 
whicli d»!serve notice. There is the work of Calvin 
Cotton, somewhat of a iniscellain^ons description, but 
conlaiiiiiig some very clear notices of the nature of re¬ 
vivals, and very sensible remarks ; there is tile work of 
Dr Spmgiie, which is peculiarly valuable, both for its 
doctrinal sentiments, and fur the liirjife mass of opinions 
and details drawn from many most respectable sources; 
and there is the work of Finney, who is himself a bold 
fearless revivalist, who enters deeply into the working 
of tile system, who gii^'S ii.s a multitude of striking 
suggestions and iiisiiluled facts, and who, moreover, 
intermingles statements tiiat arc of a somewhat ques¬ 
tionable character. Resides these, we have a work 
from the first mentioned gciitlemun, who gives his 
opinions after tour or five years of additional tliought and 
observatiun. From these and some other sources, we 
may gain, if not u full view, at least very important 
and extensive ideas, of American revivals. 

These exciting and impressive seasons began about 
a century ago, when the coniuieiicement was also made 
in England. The first great revival appeared in the 
congregation of the celebrated Jonathan Edwards; it 
filled tlie town with inquiry and conversation regarding 
religion,—nothing was heard but religious conference; 
and it spread from this centre over many places in 
New England. There was much excitement, much 
inquiry; and many souls were devoteil to the Lord. 
After a while it Uigan to subside; and, with a few 
partial exceptions, no revivals were experienced till 
about 1792, when a series of them commenced, which 
has never since been totally discontinued. At this 
period, which may be dated as the era of modern mis. 
sions in Britain, the Spirit of God seems to have de¬ 
scended in showers of greater or less copiousness upon 
the American churches. ” There was a revival in 
North Yarmouth, Maine, in 1791. In the summer of 
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1792, one appeared in Lee, in the county of Berkshire. 
The followinff November, the first that 1 had tlie 
privilege of witnessing, showed itse^ on the borders of 
East Haddam and Lyme, Connecticut, which apparent* 
ly brought to Christ about a hundred souls. Since that 
time revivals have never ceased. 1 saw a continued 
succession of heavenly sprinklings at New Salem, 
Farmington, Middiebiirg, and New Hartford, all in 
Connecticut, until, in 1709, 1 could stand at my door 
in New Hartford, Litchfield county, and number fifty 
or sixty contiguous congregations, laid down in one 
field of divine wonders, and as many in different parts 
of New England. By 1802, ivvivals iiad spread them¬ 
selves through most of the western and southern States; 
and since that time they have been familiar to the whole 
American people.”* 

The revival flame thus kindled, began to biurn in 
many different places and forms. It entered into, and 
regenerated, the colleges of the United States. In a 
variety of these seminaries there prevailed a rampant 
infidelity, or fearful ungodliness; but means were 
adopted by vigorous and energetic men, to diffuse over 
them tlie influence of Christianity; and they succeeded. 
Infidelity fled; religion was introduced among tlie stu¬ 
dents ; and prolonged seasons of seriousness and inquiry 
and prayer, resulted in the conversion of a number of 
the students. About the year 181.'), revivals began to 
be more diffused and extended. The year 1821 was 
celebrated for many revivals. For ten years they con¬ 
tinued to floitfish with more or less vigour, until the 
year 1831, a year that seems to have been peculiarly 
distinguished for tiieir multitudes and their striking 
effects. About this time they seem to have been at 
tlieir height. Since that time they have rather begun 
to be diminished; and at the present day, we believe 
there are not so many of these extraordinary excitements, 
as were continually occurring for the space of the fif¬ 
teen preceding years. 

It is not of very great impor^ice to define accurately 
an American revival. It is generally, as its name 
hitimates, a season in which the life of religion is 
augmented in tlie place in which it happens. It is 
an occasion in which muiisters and Christians be¬ 
come animated witli a spirit of extraordinary devotion, 
and with a seal for the conversion of souls,—in which, 
by a variety of means, the attention of tlie neighbour¬ 
hood is awakened; people of all descriptions flock-to the 
preaching of the gospel; ministers preach with extra¬ 
ordinary faithfulness, power, and fervour; people hear 
with extraordinary attention; day after day, in the 
crowded church, may be seen the listening crowds, 
calm, breathless, silent, the people of God anxious for 
the conversion of sinners, and the careless alarmed, 
affected, and inquiring what they shall do to be saved. 
This continues perhaps for weeks, or months, or some¬ 
times years; and the result is, that a multitude of souls 
are converted and added to the church. 

Mr Cotton informs us, that'revivals are of two kinds: 
first, those that occur unexpectedly, witliout any, or at 
least much, preparation; and secondly, tliose that oc¬ 
cur as the result of preconcerted arrangements. The 
fitst were exemplified chiefly in tlie early histwy of re¬ 
vivals. In those instances, ere the minister was aware, 
tlie Spirit of God seemed to descend upon Uie coiigre- 

• Letter from Dr Griffin, in Sprague's work on Revivals. 


gation, and sometimes upon various congregations on 
the same day; when sinners were awakened by what 
seemed notliing more striking Uian usual, and when, by 
inquiries and anxieties thus manifested, ministers and 
congregations found tliemselves suddenly placed in a 
new position, adopted means and displayed an energy 
suited to the occasion, and thus co-operated with what 
the Spirit had begun, and to which he still continued 
to give countenance. The second kind are those in 
which arrangements are made for their production ; in 
which the minister and congregation are earnestly en¬ 
gaged in prayer for a revival; in which the minister stirs 
up the people, and the people one another; in which 
extraordinary meetings are held for prayer and medi¬ 
tation, when protracted meetings are held, when foreign 
ministers, perhaps well acquainted with revivals, are 
called in, and various other expedients are adopted, all 
for the purpose of leading Ute sinner to Jesus. And 
it is said, that in many cases tlie same result so uniformly 
followed, that ministers well skilled in revivals could 
calculate confidently upon it. The distinction between 
tliese two descriptions of revival is very properly made; 
yet we must not stretch it loo far, for by looking at 
their early history, we find that, though there was no 
very formal preparation, there was frequently, Uiougit 
nut always, an adoption of some means or otlier, such 
as prayer, either in secret or in a more social capacity, 
and the use of energetic preaching and earnest exhor¬ 
tation. This may be illustrated by. an example, namely, 
tliat of Dr Alvan Hyde, in a letter to Dr Sprague. His 
account of the commencement of the first revival among 
his people is as follows: “ The first season of refresli- 
ing from the presence of the Lord, which this people 
enjoyed, commenced iu June, 1792, a few days after 
the event of my ordination. There was at this time no 
religious excitement iu tliis region of the country, nor 
had I knowledge of there being a special work of God’s 
grace in any part of the land. The church here was 
small and feeble, having only twenty-one mule mem¬ 
bers belonging to it. It was, however, a little praying 
band; and they were often togetlier, like tlie primitive 
Christians, continuing with one accord in prayer. Im¬ 
mediately on being stationed here as a watchman, I 
instituted a weekly religious conference, to be lioldeii 
on each Wednesday, and in succession at the various 
school houses in the town. These were well attended 
in every disMct, and furnished me with favourable 
opportunities to instruct the people, and to present the 
truths of the gospel to the old and young in the most 
plain and familiar manner. * * * Witli a view to form 
a still more particular acquaintauce with tlie people 
committed to my charge, 1 early began to make family 
visits in different parts of Uie town. These visits, of 
which I made a number iu the course of a week, were 
improved wholly in conversing on the great subject of 
religion, and hi obtaining, with as much earnestness as 
J could, a knowledge of their spiritual state, tiiut my 
instructions on the ^bbatli, and at their weekly meet¬ 
ings, might be better adapted to thehr case.” He pro¬ 
ceeds to state the result, and then says: “A marvellous 
work was begun, and it bore the most decisive marks 
of being God’s work.” Thus commenced tlie revival. 
Now here there were effort and preparation, although 
they were not equivalent to all the improved, orat least 
enlarged, machinery of the more modem revivals. 

We may advert to another distinction. These 
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awakening may be divided into three classes, accord¬ 
ing' as they have been developed in the United States. 
1. There had been a number of revivals characterised 
by ttie greatest sobriety and caution, in which tlie 
preaching of the gospel, particularly earnest prayer, 
and other ordinary means of instruction, adapted with 
much energy to the situation of ttie hearers, have been 
instrumental in tlie conversion of many souls, and in 
giving new life to decayed churches. 2. Tliere have 
lieen others, in which, in addition to the above, new 
measures, sucli as anxious seats, and striking modes of 
alarm and appeal, witti slight modifications of former 
doctrines, have been employed as the means of produc¬ 
ing attention and impression, and of converting souls. 

3. Others liave been distinguislied fur their extrava¬ 
gance, for lawless excitement, fur gross departures from 
the doctrines of salvation, for confusion and disorder, 
in which the mind, let loose from all salutary restraint, 
has rioted in the midst of feverish emotions; and which^ 
though not unattended by every good fruit, have l)een 
productive of incalculable evil. I’robably the second 
kind of revivals has been most prevalent in the United 
States. 

From what has been already said, some idea may be 
formed of the general aspect of revivals in the Unitc^d 
States. It may be proper, liowever, to enter soniewiiat 
mure into particulars. As we have already said, one 
of these seasons may begin with prayer on the part of 
the minister, or of some of the people, wtio, dissatisfied 
with tlie state of the church, nr desirous of its continued 
prosperity, implore the blessing of divine grace to de¬ 
scend. Perhaps the minister appeals to the people 
from the pulpit, and asks their co-operation in order to 
Iiave a revival. When this seems to produce its proper 
elTect, an extra service is appointed, prayer-meetings 
l>egin to be frequently held, in which tiie more inUdli- 
gent members of tlie church ofBciate. Meanwhile the 
minister employs all his energies, and endeavours to illus¬ 
trate the most important topics, such as the dangerous 
condition of sinners, the duty of immediate repentance, 
the necessity of regeneration, the worth of the sonl, 
the fulness of the Saviour, and other similar topics. 
And tliere are three expedients frequently adopted, 
which have been considered beneficial. 1. The pro¬ 
tracted meeting. This consists of a series of meetings 
held during several successive days, sometimes four, 
five, or even eight, nine, or more days, in which'there 
may be regular worship, with a sermon every day, and 
a prayer-meetipg in the evening. It sometimes hap¬ 
pens, that fur the first two or three days no great move¬ 
ment exists among the people; but perhaps on the 
fourth the solemnity becomes deeper, ttie interest more 
overwhelming; officiating ministers and whole audi¬ 
ences seem absorbed in the mighty concerns of eternity; 
and this sometimes increases till Uie time when it was 
expected Uie meeting would break up, and then the 
interest is so great, and the wants of souls so pressing, 
that they ore in a manner compelled to continue it for 
some days longer. 2. There are meetings for inquirers. 
Those who are awakened, and under concern, are re¬ 
quested to wait after the dismission of the public-meet¬ 
ing, or to call at some other hour, and then addresses, 
coiisiderpd suitable, are made to tiiem, or their doubts 
and difiteulties are resolved, and their inquiries are 
answered, and instructions suitable to the case p( each I 
are separately given. 3. Sometimes tlie anxious st'at is I 


employed. In this cose, after an amusing sermon, or 
after fin afTecling prayer-meeting, the anxious are re¬ 
quested to come from their seat^ and to place them¬ 
selves together in a pew which has been cleared for 
tliem before the pulpit, in order that they may be 
prayed for by the congrt'gation., Calvin Cotton 
suggests, in his first work, that this is an expedient to 
be employed with great prudence, in the luuids of ex¬ 
perienced ministers, and generally on some extraordi¬ 
nary (H:casioii. 

The effects of American revivals are very remarkable. 
It is acknowledged in almost every quarter, that the 
Aiiiericaii churclies owe much of the piety which is in 
them to the influence of revivals. Multitudes of souls 
have been converted in them; churches have been built 
up by them; colleges have been reformed by tliem; 
and whole districts have been overspread by tlie savour 
of rtdigion. Finney supposes that within ten year.s 
2()0,()00 souls were converted by them within the 
Fresbyteriuii churcli; and says, that it is estimated, 
that ill one year the fruits of these revivals in the 
United States amounted to a hundred thousand. It is 
iiiideniuble also that many who have been converted in 
revivals have been distinguislied fur a pure, a lively, n 
zealous Christianity. Many of tliem are most zealous 
for the diffusion of religion among the heattien, and 
many of them go out from this country to cultivate the 
wilds of the unbelieving world. It is said, too, that 
where revivals have been most frequent, there they are 
purest, and there religion flourishes most free from the 
admixtures of the world. That American revivais must 
therefore be admitted to be a work of the Spirit of 
God, it is impossible to deny. It is true many excite¬ 
ments of this kind have existed, where the good has 
by no means been lasting; yet in general it is aflinned, 
that a greater portion of these converts do not full away, 
than those who join the church on ordinary occasions. 

It must not, however, be concealed, that evils of no 
inconsiderable magnitude have sprung up in connection 
with them. There are few of God's doings which*will 
not be imitated by Satan, and few of his operations 
which will not be abused. 1. It has happened tliat new 
measures have been carried to an extravagant extent. 
When the idea that novelty had a strong influence in 
rousing attention, got hold of injudicious minds, it was 
carried to an extravagant length by them. It is con¬ 
sidered by judicious revivalists, that the anxious scat 
has been too much in requisition. Audiences have 
been addressed in terms which men have no right to 
use; startling statements have been employed fur 
effect; promises have been exacted from sinners, of 
repentance, on the footing of being prayed for; men 
have been addressed as if tiieir salvation had depended 
upon an immediate declaration of their anxiety, or ut 
their faith; and most unwarranted things have been 
done, by which tlie balance of tlie intellect has been 
overset. Indeed, it seems hinted by some who were 
formerly warm revivalists, that latterly they have 
falleu too much into the hands of men, who, witli 
tlie best intentions, have over-stepped tlie bounds of 
prudence, and, with considerable good, have also 
been the authors of considerable evil. 2. New doc¬ 
trines have been introduced in connexion with re¬ 
vivals. One of their favourite doctrines is, that t»no! 
can believe of himlelf. Some of tliem have found that 
revivals have been produced by it; and tiiereforc it 
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roust be true. Indeed it is too much the disposition of 
some revivalists to judge of doctrines just by this cri¬ 
terion. 3. There has been induced much controversy 
on account of these doctrines. 4. There has been a 
great disposition for novelty, extraordinary demand for 
multiplied services, so that the health of ministers has 
in roany instances fallen a sacrifice, and many of ttiem 
have been consigned to premature graves. Tims 
churches are left destitute of pastors, and many evils 
produced. It has sometimes happened too, that revivals 
have split churches into factions, and proved the 
means of the removal of their ministers. On these and 
other accounts Cotton now thinks, tliat throngii a series 
»t years as many souls would be converted by the 
regular discharge of ministerial duty, as by si)ecinl 
efforts at re.vivols. Hut wiiile a consideration »>f these 
and other evils should teach American Christians 
caution, wliile it'siioiild induce them and ns to place 
oiir principal dependence upon steady persevering effort 
ill prayer and ]>i'eacliing, it siioiild not render us insen¬ 
sible to wlml God has already done in America by 
lliesit precious seasons. It bas I)een there a very 
peculiar dispensation of tiie grace of God; and whether 
the time be come for the substitution of conslant gradual 
intliiences, or whether he may again retuni with similar 
copious showers, let it be tlieir effort and ours tiiat tlic 
work may advance with accelerated speed. We think 
that ministers in this country may gain many useful hints 
by the discruniiiating perusal of the works of American 
Revivalists. 


i^toval 

TIIK SAILOU nOY. 

IJy Alas Young, 
liet wUk-vpon- Tweed. 

EnwAau BEtx'HHii.L was the only son of a farmer, 
who lived in the neighbourhouil of Dunse,aiid wlio was 
esteemed by tiiosc wlio knew liiiu as a person of strong 
sense and sound principle, and as being possessed of a 
WBim heart and an open liaiid. From liis cradle, young 
Reechhill was a wayward boy. I’erlinps he was not 
always properly managed; for his mother, who loved 
him to excess, would often hide his faults from his 
father; who, from an over-mixiety to see his sou a 
reputable mtunher of society, as well us a good Ctiris- 
tlaii, suffered liimself at times to be surprised into undue 
fits of passion with his offending child, and was apt at 
seasons to punish him with rigour. Tliere was no day 
that marked the bent of Edward’s mind more than tlie 
Sabbath,—a day, tlie duties of whicli his fattier observed 
with scrupulous exactness. To young Beeclihill, the 
Sabbath was a season of restless uneasiness; for fruiii 
early mom till night he was obliged to be engaged in 
exercises in which his heart had no shore. Often did 
he wish that the Sabbatli was over; and often did he 
wonder who could have invented such a dull, hateful 
thing as a catecliisro. Permit me here to remark, ttial it 
was not the cu.stow Uien for parents and teachers to speak 
to the understanding of ctiildren, by taking pains to 
render tlic truth ineligible to their weak capacities; 
but to ply their memory with dry doctrinal statements, 
which only served, in tile most of cases, to burden their 
iiiiiids, wiUiout improving their judgments, or exciting 
in tlieir hearts one degree of interest. 

Wlien young Beechhiil was about fourteen years of 
age, he had a strong desire to see a.fatr. He liad fre¬ 
quently lisleued with raplurom delight to a neiglibour- 


ing farmer’s son’s account of various and lieart-stirring 
exhibitions to be seen there; so he resolved to have his 
wishes gratified, come wliat might. It clianccd tiiat 
one was to be held the following weejc in aXown not 
far distant; and as he suspected that his lather would 
object to the sciieme, he determined to say notiiing on 
the subject to his parents rill his design siiould be ac- 
coniplistied. Accordingly, the better to effect his pur¬ 
pose, he secreted the key of tlie house-door on the 
night preceding the fair; and with the tiist streak of 
morning, when all, as iic supposed, were fast asleep, 
he stole from his chamber, and ventured to turn tlie 
lock. It creaked, and he stopt, for his heart beat thick, 
and his hand shook with terror; but the next moment 
he summoned resolution, and succeeded in undoing the 
lock,—tliough not till he had awakened liis father, 
who, believing the house to have been broken into by 
liiieves, sprung out of bed, just in time to secure and 
I jninish his rebellious son. 

From this jieriod young Beechhiil meditated a final 
escape from his father’s house; hut he kept the secret 
to himself, till, having accompanied his mother to Leitli, 
for sea-bathing, lie one muriiing disappeared, leaving 
the following<uote on the parlour table; — 

“ Aly dear Mother, VVlien you receive tin's I sliall be 
at sea. 1 iiave long had a desire to visit strange places, 
and to become acquainted with new things; and I 
thought if 1 proposed going abroad, my fattier would 
not t;unsent to uiy wislics. Do not put yourself about 
on iny nccuiunt. Though I begin iny voyage as a 
common sailor, I am led to expect promotion very soon. 
At all events I have taken the step, and it caiiiiut now 
be retraced. 

Your affectionate Son, 

E. B.” 

It were useless to attempt to describe the feelings of 
the iiiuther on ttiis trying occasion. She was absolutely 
stupified with grief, tlie excess of which threw her into 
a lingering disorder, wliich soon terminated her exist¬ 
ence. As fur tlie bereaved and disconsolate father, his 
sorrow, which was at first violent, sunk down at lengtii 
into a settled uieluncholy, wiiicli ate out the soul of 
life’s best enjoyments, and rendered duty and even life 
itself hurdensonie. (;mild children understand the 
feelings witicli crowd into a parent’s lieart at tiie, 
thought of tlieir errors, tliey woulil be more inclined 
than tliey often are to sacrifice tiieir owu will for tlie 
comfort of tlieir fattier and mutiier. Wliat is pleasure 
houglit with the tears and Uie. groans of liiose wlium 
God and nature Imve commanded us to obey and 
honourEven faults ought to be silently borne with 
from parents, and the humours and caprices of the old 
{litied and tolerated by tlie young and inexperienced; 
for they know not, iiur cau understand, the anxiety 
wliich has caused tliew. 

Farmer Beechhiil having at length learned the 
name u^the vessel in which uis son liad sailed, wi-ute 
to Edward, but received no answer. In the meantime 
years rolled on, but brought no tidings of the runaway; 
till, one evening, in Uie depth of winter, as the icicles 
hung from the windows, and tlie drift fell so Uiick that 
one could scarcely see a yard before him, a loud knock, 
ing come to tiie door. Not one of tlie servants heard it; 
for though the storm raged without, they felt not its 
fury, ana so were nil busy as the bee, and cheerful as 
the lark. The knocking continued/ and at length 
reached the car of farmer Beechhiil, who sat alone in 
his little parlour, with his Bible open before liitu, and 
his dog reposing at his feet. " This is not a night for a 
hiuiian creature to be exposed,” muttered Uie farmer, 
as he hastily snatched up a candle, and directed liis 
steps towards the door. It proved to be a shipwrecked 
sailw, hungry and half-naked, and sliivering with cold. 
He told his tale in an arUess and touching manner, and 
begged a morsel of food, and lodging iot the night. 
*' Have the poor fellow in,” said Uie imrmer to some of 
the servants who were now in attendance. “ Take him 
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to the fire, and let him be warmed and fed. Perhaps,” 
lie added,—and the big tears fell as he spake,— “ he 
t<»o has a father.” 

As Jack sat and smoked his pipe b; the biasing fire, 
round which tiie servants were ranged, each engaged 
with some useful piece of employment, he soon forgot 
Inith his past sufferings and his present weariness, and 
joined tlie loudest in the song, and the merriest in the 
laugh. He recounted to his wondering audience the 
perils he had undergone, the feats he liad achieved, 
and tile losses lie had sustained. He talked, too, of 
tile different countries he had visited, the various cus¬ 
toms he Ixad seen, and the jolly tars with whom he had 
met and parted. “ But among them all,” he added. 
" none of them ever left such a blank in the heart of 
Jack Trivers at parting as Ned Beechhill did. Poor 
Ned! he was as brave a heart as ever set foot on a 
ship’s deck, or wliislied on the top of a mast to the 
liowl of the tempest. But he’s moored now. Peace 
be with ins shattered hulk!” “ Ned Beechliill, did 
you say, young man ?” asked a silver-haired domestic, 
in tlie form ot an old shepherd, wlio till this moment 
had listened with deep interest to the stories of the 
sailor, without seeming to enjoy either the merriment 
or the music. *' Haa you a comrade of the name 
of Beecldiill?’’ “Tlmt I had,” replied Jack. “He 
was a native of Scotland, like myself; and out of pure 
love for our country, we stMin became cronies. He died 
on a reef of rocks on which our gallant vessel foundered, 
and on which those of our ship’s company were cast 
who escaped the fury of the waves. I have in iny pos¬ 
session papers of his which, with his dying breath, he 
charged me to deliver to his father; Ihouf^, poor soul, 
in the hurry and distress of the moment, he forgot to 
say, and 1 to ask, whertmbouts his father lived.” “ You 
will iMit refuse to show the papers you speak of to the 
master ?” asked old Rubin, his breast heaving with 
conflicting emotions. “ Perhaps he may be ^le to 
direct you to the lad’s father. At least 1 guess as 
much.” 

The sailor made no objections, and rose to accom¬ 
pany Robin. “ But wait a little,” added the old man. 
“ I must break the matter to the old gentleman. Hear 
ye, sirs, the lad ye speak of is his own, his only child, or 
1 am sorely mistaken. He has long mourned over his 
lost hldward, and 1 doubt not that the certainty of his 
death will kill him outright.” So saying, he threw 
aside his employment, and entering tlie parlour, told his 
tale in as delicate a way as possible, and then waited 
ill the doorway for an answer. “ Eh ?” said the far¬ 
mer, looking up wistfully, “ did you speak of Edward? 
Did you say he was dead?” “ I know not what Edward 
it may be,” replied old Robin. “ I only thought, sir, 
that as tlie two names answered, there could be no 
harm in looking at the papers addressed to his father.” 
“ Bring the lau in, Robin, bring him in,” repealed the 
farmer; and as he spoke Ins frame shook convulsively, 
and a tiiick film passed liefore his eyes, and fur a mo¬ 
ment interrupted his vision. 

“ For all sakes,” cried Robin, “ do not be in so much 
trouble. Perhaps it may not be true. Who knows but 
the rogue has made the story for the sake of getting 
charity ? At any rate, if you make yourself both blind 
and stupid, you will neither see to read the papers, nor 
be able to comprehend them.” Thus fortified by the 
shepherd’s sage reasoning, fanner Beechhill endeav¬ 
oured to retain both his sight and his understanding; 
but no sooner did he discover on one of two letters tliat 
were handed to him his own jpenmanship and signattare, 
than both again fled and be fainted away. It was long 
before bis physician allowed him to peruse the papers 
of his much mourned, and now for ever lost son. He, 
however, was able to give directioiis about Jack, who 
was sent away well provided with both clothes and 
money. 

Fanner Beechhill, as 1 before said, had written to his 
son, but received no annrer. One of the papers handed 


to him by the sailor, was his own letter, and the other 
was Edward’s reply, written but a short time betbr«i tlie 
shipwreck, but which, from various causes, never iiad 
been forwarded. It was as tallows 

“ My dear Fatiier, 1 know not in what terms to ad¬ 
dress myself to you, whom I liave so much injured and 
distressed; but neither my conscience nor roy feelings 
will allow me to remain longer silent. 1 received your 
letter containing the mournful tidings of my dear 
mother’s death. She never, you say, recovered the 
shock of my disappearance. Ah, wliat a fool 1 have 
been I I have been the murderer of her who laire me, 
and the destroyer of my own prospects. 1 have lieen 
most unfortunate at sea, having twice siiilered sliip wreck, 
and both times been stript of every thing, not excepting 
my Iwdy clothes and hammock. It was, it is true, not 
wealth but lilierty that lured me from home; but 1 
have got b.s little of liberty as of wealtli. I liave got 
much nard duty to perform,—far at sea, and exposed 
to every change of weather. But for pride and sliume, 
J would have been with you long ago. I'liesc, however, 
have latterly been made to give way to iiuire powerful 
feelings; and wiiile 1 write Uiis, 1 am on my way to' 
my father's house. 

No doubt, my dear fatiier, you wish to know wluit 
sort of feelings those were, wliich could influence tiie 
determined temper of your uiiliappy son, to quit for 
ever a sailor's lile, anil to eiuliire the scolF of the world 
in his own iieigliboiirluHid. You sliall be gratified. 

1 have spoken of shipwrecks, but these ciitiie and 
went without bringing me to my senses. No sooner 
was the danger over, and a glass of grog in niy power, 
tliaii I was the same unrellecting mad tool as before. 
It pleased Almighty (lod, however, to speak at length 
to my soul in language too plain to be iiiisunderstoud, and 
too awful to be Ibrgotteii. We were muking within the 
warm latitudes, when a mortal sickness broke out iu 
the ship, during which the lifeless body of many a 
brave fellow was committed to tlie deep. 1 was daily 
culled to assist in tliis mournfiil office, whicli at length 
became so painful to my feelings, and so depressing to tiiy 
spirits, as nearly to incapacitate me for active duty, it 
was at Uiis period that 1 first iiegoii to tliiiik seriously 
on tlie state of iny soul. Where were the departed 
spirits of my coiiirades? Alas! tiieir lives but tiMi 
plainly told me iliat tliey were unfit for the regions of 
purity, and I Iiad liul one other conclusion to mako 
regarding them. Tlie tliuiiglit was dreadful. I shud¬ 
dered at an eternity of torment, though as yet I felt no 
inclination to forsake my sins, nor any desires afurr 
holiness, without wliich, tlie bible says, no man shall 
see the Lord. 

1 was sitting one .day on deck watching the move¬ 
ments of the vessel, and ruminating on the forlorn con¬ 
dition to which 1 had brought myself, when a young 
gentleman, a passenger on board, perceiving, I suppose, 
iiiy dejected look, accosted me in a friendly manner, 
and took a st‘at by my siile. He proved to be a uiis- 
Biunary, sent out by a society in Scotland for the pro¬ 
pagation of the gospel among the heatiien. We got 
Into conversation, which was at first of a general char¬ 
acter; but on my using tlie word bad-lii^, he looked 
at me with an air of pity mixed with severity, and said, 
“ My dear fellow, therii is not such a thing in God’s 
universe as bad-luck. Every thing is conducted under 
the superintendence of tlie Almighty, whose care ex¬ 
tends to that very surf on the brim of tlie ocean.” “ The 
more then,” said 1, “ is tfie wonder Uiat tliere is so much 
suffering in the world.” “That tliere is so little, 
ratlier,’”he replied. “Mon is a sinuer, and as such 
deserves God’s wrath and curse. Should we then 
wonder, that he at times allows us to feel the power of 
his anger ? Should we not rather wonder that ever he 
ermits us to experience bis mercy and favour ?” “ God 
nows, sir,” said l,’“that feeble flesh cannot stand 
constant suffering.” “ Yes,” answered the missionary 
firmly; “ God knows it, and, blessed be his name! lie 
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has provided against it. He lias sent his own Son to 
suffer in our stead; and any mental or bodily infliction 
with which he is pleased to visit us here, is neither to 
atone for our offences, nor to punish our guilt, but to 
correct our faults and to fit us for heaven.” “1 know 
at least," said I, “ that my faults have occasioned my 
troubles; for if 1 had not foolishly run off froiii tiie 
best lioiiie ever a boy had to leave, 1 might have 
escaped mucli fatigue of body and more of pain to my 
feelings than I can express. And if sincere re{>entance 
for the step 1 have taken be any evidence ttiat my 
troubles Imve corrected my faults, I have every reason 
to hope well of myself; for rather than live another 
inontfi as 1 have lived, and do the duty that I have 
done, I shall submit to the meanest employment and 
the hardest fare on land.” “ It would appear, my dear 
fellow," said my coitipaniun, " that your troubles have 
indeed shown you the evil cnnsequeiiees of sin in this 
world; but before you can become the object of saving 
repentance, tliey must sliow you more—they must 
teach you not only that your faults have made your 
earthly condition iiad, but also that they have iiazarded 
the hapiiiness of your precious soul for eternity,—not 
only tliat you have offended and grieved your earthly 
parent, liut also that you have dislionoured yoiu* f'uther 
ill heaven, and vexed his Spirit. If you feel in this way, 
the result will be the same with regard to your spiritual 
state, as it is now with your earthly condition. As you 
have resolved, come what will, to leave off a sailor’s 
life, and to return to your friends; so, in God's strength, 
you will determine to quit for ever your sins wiiicli have 
separated you far from your Maker, and return to your 
duty and to God.” 

The limits of a letter, my dear father, will not suffer 
me to tell you more of what passed between us; but I 
may add that 1 became every day more and more 
attached to my spiritual instructor, thougli it was some 
time before I could say that the load was taken from 
my heart, and tlie vail from mry mind. 1 hope, however, 
that I have now obtained tiiat peace which passeth 
understanding, and become in some measure acquainted 
with that joy of which tlie world knows nothing, but 
which constitutes in some measure tlie felicity of heaven. 
Such are my present views and feelings which I pray 
God to deepen in my mind. Pray fur your once re¬ 
bellious but now penitent son, who would witli deep 
contrition for past faults subscribe liimselfi 

His father's iu the bonds of tlie gospel, 

E. B,” 

“ Let me ' praise the Lord for his goodness, and for 
his wonderful works to the children of menexclaimed 
farmer Betichiiill, on tlie first reading of tliis letter. 

•* Poor Edward!" he aidded,,‘‘he has indeed been on 
his way to his Fatlier's house, and he has now, 1 trust, 
reached it, for God never leaves his own work imper¬ 
fect. O Robin, Robin!” he continued, “what a 
miracle is the salvation of the sinner! and how useless 
are tlie best means, till once tiie Spirit of God begins 
his work in tile heart! 1 think 1 have erred tliere, 
Robin. I have trusted too much to human power, and 
too little to infinite mercy ; and I have been sliown my 
error. Certainly the medicine lias tasted bitter, but 1 
hope the effect wfll be good. 1 shall try to be more 
humble for tlie future, more deiiendent on divine grace, 
mid more afraid of oi^nding Him whose eyes are as a 
flame of fire, to discern the slightest blemish in his 
creatures.” 

After this. Farmer BeechhiU improved much in his 
general health, but he never afterwards took any in¬ 
terest in the farm. “ Whom am I labouring for?" he 
woiUd say. “ My house is desolate, and my very name 
is rooted out” He therefore committed Uie manage¬ 
ment of his affairs to the old shepherd, in wliom he had 
tlie greatest confidence, and devoted his time chiefly 
to tlie study of his Bible, and to prayer. Indeed, from 
tills period he seemed as if his chief and dearest inter¬ 
ests lay in another world than this. On Uiat world he | 


seemed to have fixed his whole attention, and daily and 
hourly appeared as if waiting for the. summons of his 
transition Uiither. It came at last, and found him ready. 
“ You are very ill, farmer.” said oue who called to see 
him in his last illness. '* Yes,” he replied, “ biit it is 
well. Weakness and pain are the pa.ssage to immortal 
strengtii and heavenly felicity; and if it be dark, I 
have reason to think it will not be long. 1 once 
thought,” he added, “ how delightful it would be to 
meet with those with whom we have parted on tlie 
earth; liut now that thought is entirely absorbed in liie 
far more delightful one of seeing the Saviour as he is, 
Bud in being made like him.” 


THE EXPELLED SABBATH-SCHOLAR. 

AN ANECDOTE. 

One of the earliest scholars in a Suiiday-scliool in 
Kent, was tlie only child of his mother, and she was a 
widow. Perhaps he had been a spoiled cliild, for his 
life was wild,capricious, and wicked. In the Sunday- 
school, wliere he was placed for instruction, lie ma<ie 
no improvement; and it was only respect for the aged 
widow wliicli prevented him from being expelled. At 
lengtii tiie conductors were driven to dismiss him. The 
buy was cast out from all the means most likely to save 
him, and lie enlisted to be a soldier. He was sent to 
America during the unhappy and regretted war, wliicli 
we last conducted against Uiat country. 

When he entered tlie army, 'he became as notori¬ 
ous, as marked, and as profligate abroad, as he had 
been obstinate and self-willed at home. His mother 
still survived to weep over him, and to pray for him ; 
She found a sergeant, tlie son of a neighbouring fanner, 
wiio was going out to the regiment in whicii her son 
was, and »ie obtained a small Bible, and sent it to him, 
and who can help supposing tliat site embalmed it with 
her tears, and followed it by lier prayers .■* The boy had 
resisted many efforts to do him good; but who could 
tell wiiether this effort might nut prove availing ? The 
sergeant embraced an early opportunity of t^ing him 
aside, and said, “ 1 have seen your mother.” “ Is the 
old woman alive ?” was the careless, unnatural reply. 
“ Yes she is,” rejoined the sergeant, “ but I suppose 
that Iiy tliis time she is no more; stie was very ill, and 
has sent you a small present.” “ 1 hope it is sonic 
money,” was his answer. “ Ah," said the sergeant, 
** my lad, it is something .better tlian money; it may 
prove better than gold and silver, if you use it aright; 
it is a Bible.” He looked at it with chagrin. “ Your 
mother has sent you one dying request, and that is, tliat 
you will look at tliis Bible, and read, at least, one 
verse every day.” He took the Bible, and handled it, 
as if he were afraid or ashamed of it; sorely chasprined 
that he had got nothing which he esteemed Mtter. 
“ 'iVeil,” he said, “ it is not niuch to look at a single 
verse every day.” He casually opened tiie book, and 
said, ” Why this is very strange; here tiie cmly verse 
just falls under my eye, that ever I was able to learn 
at the Sunday-school—‘ Come unto me, all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.' Oh, 
that is very strange! Pray who is this that says, 
* Come unto me ?* ” " Do you not know,” said the 
sergeant, “ that it is Jesus Clirist ? It is He who says, 
' Come unto me.’ He is waiting to receive such poor 
sinners as you and me.” A few more words passed; 
and, as the sei^i^^nt turned aside, he looked back, and 
saw the soldier, with both his hands placed over bis 
eyes, and the big tears gusliiug from between his 
fingers. 

The man began to read the Bible, and he soon be¬ 
came as distinguished for piety, as he had previously 
been for sin; and the change which took place on him 
was very obvious to his associates. The battle of 
Orleans soon occurred; and, after the violent struggle 
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on the plains below, the sergeant, who escaped, was 
passing the field of blopd, and saw the poor soldier 
lying dead under a tree. He liad been shot in the 
neck; but he had evidently been reading the Bible 
after lie was shot: for he was lying pillowed upon it, 
and it was open at the very verse which 1 have recited. 
The gentleman who slated this fact, said that he had 
had the Bible frequently in Ids hands, and that it was 
saturated with the blood of tlie dying soldier. 


THE WINDS AND THE WAVES SUBJECT TO 
CHRIST: 

a ^Sermon, 

By the Rev. Chari.es M. Birreli., 

MinUter of one of the Baptist Churches, Liverjwol, 

Preached oii board the Floating* Chapel of that Ports on the Sub* 
bath after the Storm of 6th and 7tli January^ IhCilh 

Mark iv. 41.—“ What manner of man is tliis, that even 
the wind and tlie sea obey him ?” 

It is the duty of the Ciiristian minister to in¬ 
terpret, as fur as he is enabled, not only the re¬ 
cords of Holy Scripture, but tht; roll of Divine 
I’rovidence. The words of the sacred writers 
were not more under the divine direction than 
are all the events of the natural world ; and it 
is not more true that God designs to teach us 
by the former, than that he aims to instruct us 
by tlie latter. If this truth were distinctly 
impressed upon our hearts, the awful tempest 
with which we have just been, in which many 
of you have actually been, sufferers, which all of 
you beheld with trembling, and which has as¬ 
sembled us to-day in more than usual numbers 
and with more than accustomed seriousness,— 
will convey to us lessons which the blessed Spirit 
may render permanently useful to our souls. 

I, 1. The passage beiure us, which supplies u.s 
with appropriate instruction, clearly establishes 
the principle that the wind and the sea are not 
free to act as they please. It is difHcult fur us, 
with our constitutiop and our habits, to believe 
ill the actual presence of any being who is not 
visible ; so that only after some consideration 
do we perceive it to be true, that God rules im¬ 
mediately over all nature. The sun, for exam¬ 
ple, appears to rise and set of his own accord, 
and the moon to wax and wane without any in- 
terlerence; but when we reflect that they are 
but masses of inanimate matter, we plainly see 
that some mighty and thinking Agent must di¬ 
rect them. So when the wind blows with vary¬ 
ing degrees of force, at one time in a gentle 
zephyr, at another in a powerful hurricane,— 
when the sea at one time lies spread out in 
quietness and repose, and at another is lashed 
into terrific fury, we are ready to conclude, 
from their irregularity, that they are left wholly 
to themselves; but when we consider that they 
are parts of God's creation, we see that they 
must be subject, absolutely, to him,—that they 
must serve, not their own ends, for they are not 
capable of having any, but His who made-and 


who sustains them. We at once feel it to be im¬ 
possible for men to resist and defy God, and to 
do what he had resolved siiould not be done ; 
but it would be still more absurd to suppose, 
that that part of creation which has no will of 
its own, should do what its Maker determined 
should not be done. In one word : whatever 
is done by anything wliich God has created, 
must be done with his cxpre.ss periiii.4sion,- 
with this remarkable and important distinction, 
that much of what he allows to be done by men 
he disapproves of and blames them for; but 
all that is done by the elements of nature, how¬ 
ever dreadful and afflictive, ho sanctions, and 
in fact does with his own hand. 

2. Nor is this the only })assugc in which the 
fact, to wiiich our own reasonings would thus 
conduct us, is asserted. Docs not Jeremiah 
describe, in noble and powerful language, God’s 
universal direction and control of nature ?— 
‘ W hen He utteretli his voice, there is a multi¬ 
tude of waters iii the heavens, and He causeth 
the vapours to ascend from the ends of the earth; 
He muketh lightnings with rain, and bringeth 
forth the wind out of his treasures.’ Does not 
David, too, state the same truth with striking 
distinctness ? * Fur He commandeth and rais- 

cth the stormy wind, which liftcth up the 
waves thereof: He inaketh the storm a calm, 
so that the waves thereof arc still.’ See, also, 
how he bends these winds and waves to the ac- 
complishmeut of a specific end. He desires to 
liberate his people,—he desires to overwhelm 
his enemies ; and what agency does he call into 
action ? ‘ Thou didst blow with thy wind ; the 

sea covered them ; they sunk as lead in the 
mighty waters.’ Again, He determines to arrest 
the prophet while liasteniiig away in the shif> 
to Tarshish ; and wluit agency dues he use, but 
that which he has recently employed with such 
terrible effect? ‘But the Loro sent out a 
great wind into the sea, and there was a mighty 
tempest in the sea ; so that the ship was like to 
be broken.* While they delayed to comply 
with the demand of providence, ‘ the sea grew 
more and more tempestuous;’ but when they 
took up Jonah and cast him forth, ‘ the sea 
ceased from her raging.’* Again, He resolves 
to afflict his servant Job, takes away his val¬ 
uable property, and then proceeds to deprive 
him of his sons. In order to eficct this he 
adopted the very means which he has lately 
used to afflict many families, and summon many 
souls into eternity ; ‘ A great wind came from 
the wilderness and smote the four corners of 
the house, and it tell upon the young men, and 
they are dead.’ The patriarch was far from 
ascribing his calamity to a reckless and ungo¬ 
verned whirlwind, but looked upwards to hea¬ 
ven and submissively exclaimed, ‘ The Lord 

* Juaali i. i, 11, IS. 
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hath taken away.' Nor can there, I am per¬ 
suaded, remain, on anj' candid mind, the rem¬ 
nant of a doubt, that every gale and every 
wave is submissive to the express will of Je¬ 
hovah. 

3. It is interesting to observe it still further 
intimated in the text, that that person of the 
Godhead to whom the government of all things 
is committed, is our Lord Jesus Christ. On 
the occasion described in this narrative, a few 
individuals in a small ship, used by hshermen, 
accompanied by several otlier vessels of the 
same description, put out into the sea of Tibe¬ 
rias for the purpose of crossing to the opposite 
shore. That, you are aware, is an inlattd sea, 
surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains, and 
subject to storms, sudden in their rise and 
exceedingly furious during their continuance. 
Such a storm arose on that night. The waves 
mounted fearfully, and the boat was nearly over¬ 
whelmed in their devouring depths. Matthew, 
in recording the circumstance, says, ‘ the ship 
was covered with the waves Luke states, ‘ they 
were filled with waterand Mark confirms 
both accounts, by declaring, ‘ the waves beat into 
the ship, so that it was now full.' Thus they 
were, in human estimation, as you who are 
acquainted with such situations will readily 
allow, in the very jaws of death. They had, 
themselves, given up all expectation of deliver¬ 
ance ; for they universally exclaimed, ‘ we per¬ 
ish r But there was one mysterious person in 
that little company-—O how the mystery baf¬ 
fles our reason and fires our adoring love !— 
and he lay wearied with the toilsome engage- 
metits of the past day, in the stern of the ship, 
so fast asleep on his uneasy bed, that the howl¬ 
ing of the wind and the wild discord of the 
rigging did nut disturb him. At last he was 
awoke by the despairing mariners, some ex¬ 
claiming reproachfully, ‘ Curest thou not that 
we perish ?’ and others supplicating with wa¬ 
vering faith, ‘ Lord save us 1' Then that blessed 
Being arose, and, pardoning the suspicion of his 
followers, he allowed the lustre of his divinity 
for an instant to irradiate the dismal scene. 
With inexpressible majesty he stood upon the 
edge of the labouring vessel,—looked down 
upon the dark, angry, revengeful waves,—laid 
his omnipotent arm upon the apparently lawless 
hurricane,—and, in a tone of calm and absolute 
authority uttered the word, ‘ Peace.’ One word 
from those lips was sufficient. All the scene 
was changed. The sea became smooth as a 
mirror,—the atmosphere did not even breathe ; 
for there was, in the words of the evangelist, ‘ a 
great calm.' This act of our Lord and Saviour 
is but one manifestation of the power commit¬ 
ted to him. Since the time be undertook to 
mediate between God and man, everything on 
earth has been placed in his hands: * He hath 
placed all tilings under his feet.' * He hath 


given him to be head over all thing.' And in 
his own language : * All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth.' All the world is 
under mediatorial government. When we suf¬ 
fer from the storms of the sky, therefore, we 
are to look upon them as being sent and con¬ 
trolled by that very Redeemer who died on 
the accursed tree,—tliat very Redeemer whose 
claims are urged upon us in the gospel,—that 
very Redeemer whom, perhaps, some of you 
have resisted and rejected I 

II. It is with these views that we ought to 
contemplate the awful storm which has recently 
been sent unto us. 

1. How dreadful was that event. Last sab¬ 
bath evening many congregations were assem¬ 
bled together in peace, fearing no danger, and 
anticipating no calamity. Yet at that very time 
the great Mediator, whose claims had been re¬ 
presented in all his sanctuaries throughout our 
native land, was preparing to visit us with 
awful exhibitions of his power. The winds of 
heaven had even at that time received their 
commission, and had actually commenced their 
progress. The very houses, the very vessels, 
nay, the very persons who should suffer under 
it, w’ere even then marked out. A few hours 
were suffered to elapse, and the greater part of 
our people to retire to rest; while over the sea 
the shades of night were permitted to fall down, 
'i'hcn suddenly came forth the power of his 
anger. In the course of about three fearful 
hours, events of most terrible nature, and of still 
more direful consequences, transpired. Ships 
going forth, bearing some hundreds of immortal 
souls, many of them bound to one another by the 
tendcrest ties of nature, were driven to atoms 
in the boiling and heaving ocean. 

“ Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell 1” 

The husband saw the waters close over the 
pallid face of his wife; while the trembling wife, 
in another instance, saw her husband launched 
into the abyss; and again, a weeping infant, we 
are told, was dragged from the lifeless grasp of 
hs parents, who had both perished by each 
other’s side. Young men, elevated by the pros¬ 
pect of having free scope for their ambition in 
a foreign land, who had been impatiently de¬ 
tained on shore for many weeks, and had re¬ 
joiced to press out to the ocean on the previous 
day, were compelled, alas! to yield to the rag¬ 
ing surge, and to shut their eyes upon every 
earthly object. Sailors, too, each immortal, each 
destined to the judgment-seat, were sinking on 
every hand ; and as they sunk, it may be, in 
some instances, profane language and awful 
curses faded away upon their expiring lips ! O 
who can contemplate such a scene ! Who can 
meditate on its dread hereafter I 

2. But I think 1 hear one say, “ Those who 
commit themselves to the sea, are taught to luiuk 
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for danger, they expect nothing less than what 
really happened.” This, however, is not altoge¬ 
ther true. Many of those individuals had cross¬ 
ed, safely, the waters of the Atlantic again and 
again; they had sailed from this very port re¬ 
peatedly, without any such calamity; nay, 
some, we are informed, intended that that should 
be thc^ir last voyage, for they had actually pre¬ 
pared for their comfortable retirement on land 
during the renjainder of their days I But if the 
sea is always considered the place of danger, is 
the quietness of your homes,—is the retirement 
of your chambers,—is the inconsciousness of 
profound sleep, not the place and the season of 
safety ? If the stormy sea is reckoned the ex¬ 
treme of danger, is not midnight repose in a 
peaceful home accounted the extreme of secu¬ 
rity ? Yet, how many retired to rest last 
sabbath eveuitig, as they had been in the habit 
of doing for years before, without the most dis¬ 
tant apprehension of a violent death, and with, 
perhaps, the impression that the evening prayer 
for protection during the night was little better 
than a form,—how many such never saw the 
morrow I Almost every family at that dread 
hour awoke at the voice of providence. The 
liowling of the tempest, the failing of buildings, 
the apprehension of death, summoned thousands 
to watchfulness; while in not a few dwellings 
the shriek of despair and the groan of dissolu¬ 
tion were heard. O how affecting I The ten¬ 
der wife, in one instance, wrenched away from 
the side of her husband without being sudiered 
to cast one look upon him or upon her children ! 
The weeping mother, in another case, searching 
with frenzied mind for the relatives she roost 
loved, and finding them at last,—two sons, 
arrived at manhood,—her only stay, lifeless on 
the same couch 1 In almost every quarter, in 
short, the angel of death steadfastly performed 
Jiis ofHce; most, while locked in deep sleep, and 
unsuspicious of his approach, he struck on a 
vital part, and without sudering an eyelid to 
open, ushered them into the presence of God! 
Ah I then were verified the thousands of dis¬ 
courses delivered by Christ’s ministers at this 
season of the year, respecting the shortness of 
time, and the possibility of a sudden removal 
into eternity ! Words w’hich, at the time they 
were uttered, were received as ntere words of 
course, containing no practical meaning, no 
truth of any immediate importance, were shown 
to be instinct with prophecy, and charged with 
warning ! 

III. This dispensation is intended to convey 
solemn admonition. It addresses various classes 
of those who are now assembled. 

1. Christians, it summons to greater faithful¬ 
ness. The chief object of the Redeemer’s 
interest on earth is his own church. Among 
the thousands of mankind, he observes, and 
protects, and loves, every member of his spintual 


body. Happily, the first gems of the ‘abundance 
of the sea’ have already been brought into his 
treasury. To them particularly this striking 
providence speaks. While, during the time the 
storm raged around them, they were enabled to 
preserve their souls in peace, and to commit, in 
humble confidence, not only their own persons, 
but those of their dear kindred, to Him who 
‘gathereth the wind in his fists, and holdetb the 
waters in the hollow of his hand,’—while they did 
all this in the delightful and calm assurance that 
they had for their friend and Saviour ‘ that man 
who is a refuge from the storm and a covert 
from the tempest ;* yet his conscience must 
have been far from tender who did not hear, at 
the same time, a call to be more faithful than he 
hud been to Christ. W’hen the morning came 
with its sad tale of disaster, and wo, and death, 
O did it not appear to you that you had not 
been so laborious in culling sinners to repent¬ 
ance, according to your opportunities, us you 
might have been ? How many associates have 
you never warned ! How many relations have 
you never entreated I How many profane sin¬ 
ners have you never prayed for 1 O my dear 
brethren, it is a loud call to us, not only to 
have our own loins girded about, and our own 
lamps burning, but to be anxiously devoted to 
the work of seeking to save others ! It tells us 
that if we intend ever to be awake in the ser¬ 
vice of God, we must awake at once,—if we 
intend ever to do any thing for the rescue of 
souls, we must do it at once I Every day th^ 
depart; every week some have vanished from 
our side; let us, then, ‘ be vigilant I' 

2. Scorners, it seriously warns. Few, I be¬ 
lieve, who experienced the fury of that tempest, 
were inclined at the time to deny the existence 
of God, or even of his moral government over 
them. Thousands may assemble—as they have 
lately done in this town—and sit in judgment 
on the question. Whether they have a Maker 
and a Judge ? and after the excitement of con¬ 
troversy, and amid supposed security from dan¬ 
ger, some may be found daring enough to hold 
up the band to express the conviction of the 
negative; but there is much reason to question 
whether they would have retained their opinion 
oil such a night as this! “My God! my God!” 
was the exclamation of a too well known atheist, 
when he found himself driven by the anger of a 
tempest; and his answer, on being charged with 
the inconsistency,—that it was the effect of 
weakness ,—only proves more distinctly how false 
is the power of that man ‘ who stretchetb out his 
hand against God, and strengtheneth himself 
against the Almighty.' “ What but the power 
of God preserved us!” exclaimed a person, 
usually thoughtless, to me, on relating bis re¬ 
cent escape. Yes, tell me, scomer, why the 
winds do not rage every night as they did then ? 
What prevents them, every time they blow, from 
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Mutrooting every human habitation, and rending 
to shreds every ship that ventures upon the 
ocean ? Is it not that an omnipotent benevolent 
Being has compassion upon men ? Surely every 
calm day and every prosperous voyage you expe¬ 
rience henceforward, will lead you to exclaim, ‘ It 
is of Jehovah's mercies that we are not consumed I’ 
If then, that there is a God, all Nature cries 
aloud through all her works,"—and if that God 
is evidently all-powerful to destroy his enemies, 
—is it not, answer candidly, extremely unwise 
to offend him ? Is it not must perilous for you 
to use his awful and thriee-holy name with such 
shocking indifference, as absolutely not be con¬ 
scious that it has escaped your lips ? Is this 
the way in which the angels in glory make 
incntion of their God ? No I they veil their 
faces with their wings, and bow down before the 
throne every time they approach it I And who, 
O who are you, who consider yourselves entitled 
to be mure familiar with the great Eternal I 
And, is it not astonishing madness to commence 
a dang<*rous voyage by desecrating his holy 
Sabbath? Must it not be a most unwelcome 
reflection in eternity to those who lately perished, 
that on the day before, they sailed in deflance of 
the command of Almighty God ? Will any of 
you who have the power to prevent it, ever again 
with a satisfied conscience, however common 
the crime, set sail on that hallowed day ? No ! 
rather seek the house of pri^yer, and implore 
a blessing on yourself, your companions, and 
ypur enterprise. 

3. Waverers, it urges to immediate action. 
There may be of those w'hom I address—there 
are, generally, among those who frequent the 
house of God—some whose hearts have been 
affected with eternal things; who are in some 
degree disposed to apply to Christ; and who 
yet habitually defer the subject of salvation for 
the most trivial reasons. You acknowledge, my 
beloved hearers, the immense claims of religion; 
you acknowledge that you can never be truly 
happy without God in the world; you acknow¬ 
ledge the shortness and the uncertainty of time, 
—and still you waver, still you are found in the 
ranks of the world, still you forbear taking any 
decided part with the people of God. Some 
cherished sin you have not heart to part with ; 
some thoughtless companions you cannot bear 
to abandon ; some Christians, you pretend, arc 
not what they should be, as if their inconsistency 
released you from obedience; some new worldly 
arrangements must be made, or some new cir¬ 
cumstances must happen, as if your eternal 
interests were safe in being hung on what never 
may take place during your season of mercy ! 
Thus you sport with your immortal soul. Thus 
some probably went away from public worship 
last Lord’s-day evening. But scarcely had they 
said, * Go thy w'ay for this time, when 1 have 
a convenient season I will call for thee,’ before 


they were for ever fixed in eternity. There 
was a young man of this character in my own 
congregation. He sat before me last Sabbath 
evening; but in what state his spirit now is, 1 
dare not venture to conjecture. There was 
very much to awaken m}'- hopes respecting him, 
although he gave to me, as an individual, no 
such evidence of piety, as Christians generally 
consider decisive. The first time I particularly 
observed him, was during a meeting of inquir¬ 
ers to which he had voluntarily come. At the 
close of one of these meetings he sought a per¬ 
sonal intercourse with me, and mourned bitterly, 
even with many tears, over the sinfulness of his 
past life. This happened quite recently; but 
whether he ever fully understood, or ever 
truly embraced the gospel, I cannot tell! 
Would that I could I But I remember that 
many come near to the kingdom of heaven, wlio 
never enter it,—that many have deep convic¬ 
tions, who yet prove too proud to accept the 
gospel. O I how little did that dear young man 
think that these four lines, which I was led to 
repeat during the last sermon he ever heard, 
were to be so true of him ;— 

“ Detcrmiiu-d arc tho days that fly, 

Sluxessive o’er thy head; 

Tlie numbered hour is on the wing 
Tliat lays thee with tiie dead !’* ^ 

He rose up and departed. He went home, and 
with another young man retired to rest. His 
companion was suflered to escape; but a stone 
being commissioned to strike him, his spirit was 
in an instant before the throne 1 His sabbaths 
are all ended I His case is now for ever de¬ 
cided I O, waverer I delay not another mo¬ 
ment I 

‘ Boast not thyself of to-morrow,’ is the com¬ 
mand to every soul. Before to-morrow dawn 
thou mayest be in eternity 1 The words may 
be prophetic ; despise them not I entreat you I 
Does something remain to be done before thou 
mayest safely die ? Then let it be done now. 
Art thou in thy soul convinced that thou bast 
no saving interest in Christ ? Then embrace 
him now. Ail the Invitations invite thee now. 
He who died for the guilty, and who now lives 
to save all W'ho come unto him, exclaims, ‘ Now 
is the accepted time 1’ Nay, be approaches 
thee by those impressions of his word that 
already move thy heart, and declares, * Behold 
1 stand at the door and knock.’ Such is his 
language now. While he is ready do not thou 
delay I 

CiDfittiitian 

THE ORDER AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
THE EVIDENCES. 

Ry what are termed the Evidences of Revelation, 
we prove Uie genuineness credibility, and inspiration 
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of the books of scripture. We lift first the books of the 
New Testament, as professing to be of more recent 
date than those of the Old, and because their authority 
once established, that of the more ancient books be¬ 
comes of easy proofs Tliree questions ore asked respect- 
iag them. Are they genuine ? Are they credible ? Are 
tliey inspired ? and tliese three questions receive tliree 
distinct sets of answers, or divide the Evidences of Re¬ 
velation into three distinct classes. 

The first question is. Are the books of the New Tes¬ 
tament genuine ? or, in other words. Were the books 
written by the penmen to whom they are severally 
ascribed ? 

The. next question is, Are the books of the New 
Testament credible ? or, in other words, Do they contain 
only such matter as is worttiy to be believed ? All the 
doctrines which they teach are based, os to authority or 
iiitlueiice, upon historical occurrences. Let the facts 
wliich tlie New Testament narrates be worthy of be¬ 
lief, and the credibitity of the doctrines follo>v8. Such 
events as the iniracles of Christ, and especially his 
resurrection, wnile they involve the highest principles 
of faith, are yet plain palpable facts, easy of observa¬ 
tion, and fully open to thorough, searching, scrupu¬ 
lous, investigation. An infidel persists to look at the 
iHioks of the New Testament, in the first instance, 
only as history ; and before he will listen to any proof 
of tlieir being inspired, he demands to know whether 
tlieir narratives are credible. Convince him on tliis 
point, and you destroy his scepticism at its roots. 

Tlie third question is,'Are tiie books of the New 
Testninent inspired ? or, in other words. Do they con¬ 
tain a revelation of the will of God to man, communi¬ 
cated through the penmen, by divine or supernatural 
influence ? This question cannot well be disposed of 
witliout preliminaries. An infidel alleges, that an ex- 
traoidinary communication of the Divine will, supposing 
one to have been attempted, was of small use, uncalled 
for, or perhaps impracticable. We prove to him, there- 
for<‘, that a revelation was possible, that^t was de¬ 
sirable, and tiiat it was necessary. The establishing 
of these points removes every aiistract diflSculty re¬ 
specting inspiration, and answers all general or merely 
speculative objections. What remains to be proved 
is, that tlie particular books whicti compose tlte New 
Testament, contain a revelation from God, or that these 
books were severally written by supernatural sugges¬ 
tion, or under supernatural guidance. 

The course of proof with the Old Testament, is the 
same as that with the New, but considerably shorter. 
The New Testament distinctly recognises tlie Old as 
a revelation from God; and, referring to the Canon 
as received by the Jews, declares the bwks of which it 
consists genuine, and credible. Some infidels, how¬ 
ever, demand separate and independent evidence for 
the Old Testament, vainly imagining that a defence 
of its authority, apart from the testimony of the New, 
is difficult or impracticable. We, therefore, commence 
with it very nearly as we did with tlie New, and in 
three sets of evidences, establish successively its genu¬ 
ineness, its credibility, and its inspiration. 

No writer, with the exception of Horne, has fairly 
attempted to furnish a view of the entire evidences. 
One author writes exclusively on, the inspiration, 
another exclusively on the credibility, a tliird exclu- I 
sively on the genuineness, of scripture; while a.fourth ] 


writes only on the genuineness or credibility of particu¬ 
lar books, and a fifth restricts his attention to the histo¬ 
rical proof of tile received Canon. So voluminous are 
the Evidences, that Dr Lardner filled many volumes 
on the mere credibility of the New Testament. Au¬ 
thors who liave written single volumes on tlie genuine¬ 
ness of inspiration, such as Palcy, Butler, Dick, 
Chalmers, and (Jarson, have restricted their attention, 
not alone to one department of the Evidences, but even 
to a mere selection of arguments; and yet they cannot 
lie cliarged with having indulged in needless illustra¬ 
tion, or with having wasted a paragraph on superflu¬ 
ous matter. The vast abundance of the Evidences, 
especially when viewed in connexion with their quality, 
is itself no mean antagonist fact to infidelity ; since the 
evidences for the genuineness and credibility of any 
other ancient book which can be named, are, in com¬ 
parison, unutterably feeble and ludicrously few. 


THE GENUINENESS OF THE BOOKS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

A BOOK is genuine which was written by the author 
to whom it is ascribed. Some of the books of the New 
Testament profess, in general term.s, to have been 
written by immediate disciples of Christ, and are proved 
to be genuine, simply if proved to be apostolical; others 
profess to have been written respectively by raiil, John, 
Peter, James, and Jude, and, in order to be proved 
genuine, must be severally traced to the individuals 
whose names they bear. Evidences of genuineness, 
as tliey affect the former class, may be not only satis¬ 
factory, but redundant; or they may be such as not 
alone prove the books to be apostolical, but discover 
and authenticate their respective authors. Such praqfs 
as I shall advance, apply, for the most, to all the books 
of the New Testament, and contain subsidiary evi¬ 
dence, either expressed or implied, which bears on the 
books in detail, or on such of them as may be indi¬ 
vidually mentioned. I shall give tliem in the fewest 
wonis possible, and must rely on the reflection of my 
readers for eliciting their forpe, and giving them a prac¬ 
tical application. 

I. No reason can be urged against the genuineness 
of tlie books of the New Testament, which does not 
operate with vastly greater force against any of the 
ancient writings which are universally received as 
genuine. Listen to the reasonings of an infidel against 
an epistle of Paul or one of the four gospels, and apply 
them to Homer’s Iliad, Virgil’s Eneid, Herodotus’ 
History, and similar works; and you will find that they 
throw doubts on all these received books of antiquity, 
long before they raise a difficulty respecting a book of 
the New Testament. Tested by infidel argument, 
Paul may be tlie undoubted author of tlie epistles 
ascribed to him, after Homer, Virgil, and Herodotus 
are made to be suspected as fabricated or merely sup¬ 
posititious names. Yet tlie works ascribed to these au- 
thors are universally received os genuine. Why tlien 
should the genuineness of Paul’s epistles be called in 
question ? 

II. If the books of the New Testament had not 
been apostolic, they would have been ascribed to the 
most eminent persons of the age in which they profres 
to have lieen written. Other existing documents than 
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they profess to be apostolic, but are easily proved to be 
spurious; and they are ascribed to Nicodemiis, to the 
whole college of the apostles, and even to our blessed 
Lord. The object of the fabricators was to stamp 
them with importance. But what fabricator would 
have ascribed professingly apostolic books to such men 
as Mark, Luke, or Jude, who, as compared to other 
immediate disciples of Christ, were always obscure or 
s(;condnry persons? Or what faiiricator would have 
]>nssed by Andrew, Thomas, Bartholemew, Philip, 
Simon, James the sou of Zelmdee, and all the seventy 
disciples, assigning only meagre writings to even Peter, 
John, Matthew, James Uie less, and Jude, while he 
ascribed no fewer than thirteen Imoks to "the young 
man, Saul,” who was “ as one born out of due time ?” 
What fabricator, in particular, woidd have for- 
liurne to ascribe stune leading W||ilings to the Lord 
Jesus ? 

JJj. The style of the New Testament is peculiarly 
such as the writers to whom the .several books are 
ns<-rihed might be supposed to employ. 

1. it is not classical. That, indeed, of the bonks 
(■scribed to i’aiil and Luke approaches to be so; but 
that of the other books is eminently what a polished or 
native Greek would have pronounced anomalous, and 
inelegant. Now, Paul and Luke were learned men, 
the former “ brought up at the feet of Gamaliel,” and 
the latter " a ptiysician while the other reputed 
authors were all professedly illiterate. 

2. it abounds in Hebrew and Syriac idioms. A 
Grecian would have written pure Gri'ek, a Syrian 
would have written mere translated Syriac, a religious 
Jew, unacqiiaiiiUtd with Christianity, would itave 
written wholly in the idiom of Hebrew ; but only men 
situated exactly as the apostles, could liave woven, upon 
a general texture of Greek, such a peculiar fringing of 
Piebrew and Syriac, as is found in the New Testa¬ 
ment. 

.3. it wants the. marks of every age but the apostolic. 
The nearest kindred writings to those of the New 
Testament, viewed simply as to subject and style, are 
the books of Maccabees, and the works of the earliest 
Ciiristian fathers. But though the former immediately 
{■receded the apostolic age, and the latter immediately 
succeeded it, both are characterized by a style essen¬ 
tially different from that of the New Testament. A 
cognate style to that of spurious existing l>ooks, which 
jirufess to Im apostolic, may be found in various early 
writers; but no style can he found cognate to that wliich 
is ascribed to Matthew, John, Peter, Paul, and their 
fellow-writers. 

IV. The characteristics or {leculiar statements of 
the books, minutely agree with the position and charac¬ 
ter of the reputed authors. 

1. They contain many intimate allusions to Jcwisli 
customs and ceremonies. Now the authors were Jews, 
who had witnessed the customs of the Jewish nation 
from infancy, and hod oRen acted a part in both their 
civil and their religious ceremonies. 

2. They display hitimate acquaintance, not alone 
with the practice of the Roman government in Judea, 
but with the local feelings and opinions which it excited. 
Just such a political condition as they impliedly de¬ 
scribe, is proved by Josephus aiidotlier neutral authors 
to have existed at the precise epoch when the books 
profess to have been written. Now the authors lived 


ill Judea, under the Roman government, daily witness¬ 
ing the conduct of governors and the governed. 

3. Some of the books minutely allude to the manners, 
feelings, rural occupations, or industrious habits of tlie 
common people. Now the reputed writers of these 
books were poor men, belonging to the humblest class 
of society, who had personally mingled in every scene 
of Iiiimble life. 

4. Others of the bonks, e. g. the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the epistles of Paul, contain remarks of striking 
but remote coincidence with the ascertained condition, 
in politics, science, history, or topography, of the pro¬ 
vinces of the Roman empire. Now the reputed writers 
of these l)o<jks, i>ersonally traversed tiie districts to 
which their remarks apply, and held intimate inter¬ 
course with the native population. 

V. Some early enemies of Christianity, such as Cel- 
sus, Porffliyry, and the Emperor Julian, attacked the 
books of the New Testament in form, and laboured to 
destroy their credit, yet they never called in question 
their genuineness. Julian wrote in th^fourth centuvy, 
Poqihyry in the third, and Celsus in the reign of 
Adrian, or about the middle of the second ; and they 
all, especially Gelsus and Poi'phyry, enjoyed the am¬ 
plest opportunity of assailing the books by every pos¬ 
sible argument of coincidence or testimony j yet they 
fVdt constrained to admit their geiiiiineness, and were 
obliged to rest contented with cavilling at their inspi- 
ratioii. 

VI. The names and transactions of the reputed au¬ 
thors are recorded by writers of the fii-st and second 
centuries. “ Paul” is spoken of by ('lenient of the first 
century, and Ignatius of the second ; “ Paul and the 
rest of the apostles,” by Polyenrp of the second cen¬ 
tury ; “ Peter and John,” by Ignatius of the second 
century ; “ Peter,” by (Element of the first century, 
and Papias of the second ; and " .Tohn and others who 
had seen the Lord,’’ by Irenwus of the second century. 
Now Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, Papias, ami Ire- 
iiieus, are aki admitted to be genuine writers, and, along 
with about twenty others, most of whom also make 
personal references to the apostles, are the only extant 
Christian authors previous to tlie third century, by whom 
the penmen of tlie New Testament could have been 
noticed. They all lived so near the period when tlie 
books of the New Testament profess to have been 
written, tiiat had any imposture existed, they could not 
have failed to detect it, and must have traced it to the 
very age in which several of the apostles survived. 
But they mention the penmen of tlie New Testament 
with confidence, and speak of them as having occupied 
exactly the position in which their reputed authorship 
of the books represents them to have been placed. 

VII. Most of tlie books of the New Testament are 
mentioned singly or collectively as existing documents 
by the early Christian writers. " Matthew” is men¬ 
tioned by Papias; " Alark” by Papias; “The Four 
Gospels” by Cyprian; "John, Matthew, Luke, and 
Mark,” by Tertullian ; "the Gospels” by Justin Mar¬ 
tyr ; " the Scriptures of the divine Gospels,” by Eu¬ 
sebius; "the Historical Books,” by Justin Martyr; 
" the Gospels and Apostles," by Ignatius; “tlie Acts,” 
by Origen and Cyprian; " first Ckiriiithians,” by Cle¬ 
ment; “ Ephesians,” by Ignatius; “ St Paul's Epistles,” 
by Tertullian; and "the Scriptures of the Lord,” by 
Theophilus. Now Clement wrote in the first century. 
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Ignaliiis, Papias, Terliillian, Tliropliilus, and Jnstin 
JMartyr in tlu‘ second, Cyprian and Origen in tlie tliird, 
and Eusebius eaily in the fourth ; and all tliese writers 
treat the books which they respectively mention, as of 
received and of undoubted genuineness. 

I must reserve furtlier proofs to another paper. 


MAXIMS ON FRIENDSHIP. 

Neviik make a coward your friend, nor a drunkard 
your privy counsellor; for the one will desert you on the 
approach of the least danger, and the other will dis> 
cover all your secrets. Doth arc dangerous to liunian 
society. 

Never make a friend suddenly ; for though the first 
idfei'tion makes the deepest impression, yet tliat love is 
most permanent which dives into the soul by soft de¬ 
grees of mutual society, and comes to be matured by 
lime. Friendship, too soon' contracted, like plants 
whirdi shout up too fast, are not of eijual strength and 
stability with those which nature Uikes lime to jierfect. 
t.'onsider of a friendship beiure it be contracted. We 
should look upon our thougiits to t>e as safe in our 
frieiitl's breast as in our own. He is not a true friend 
whom we could not so trust. A friend siiould be. a 
.second self; so he should l>e made, if worthy of it. 
An unworthy man can never lie a good friend. The 
nc(]uaiiitanceships of tlie wicked are to be called rather 
conspiracies than friendships. Amongst all human en¬ 
joyments, nothing is so rarely acquired, so dearly pos¬ 
sessed, and so unhappily lust, us a true friend. 


THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS. 

Scholars are frequently to be met with, who are 
ij>uoraiit of nothing—saving their own ignorance.— 
Zimmerman. 

l.et prosperity be as oil to tlie wheels of obedience, 
and affliction us wind to the sails of prayer .—Philip 
Henry. 

The believer’s last step will be on the head of the 
old serpent; he will crush it, and spring from it into 
glory .—Dr Mason. 

The Saviour’s government is gentle as the falling 
snow on a fleece of w«k)1, and refreshing as the rain of 
heaven on the newly mown field.— Dr. Waugh. 

The love of Christ is deep as the grave in which he 
lay,.high as the heaven to which he ascended, ancient 
ns eternity, and lasting as the interests of the immortal 
soul.—Xlr. 

Hold sinning doth aiterwards make faint believing. 
— Fleming. 

It is not the gilded paper and good writing of a pe¬ 
tition that prevails with a king, but the moving stuise of 
it; and to that King who discerns the heart, heart-sense 
is tlie sense of all, and that which he only regards.— 
Leighton. 

A good man suffers evil, and doth good \ a natural 
man sutlers good, and doth evil.— Sibbs. 

He who looks upon Christ through his graces is like 
one that sees tlie sun in water, whicii wavers and moves 
like the water; look iqioti Christ only as shining in tlie 
firmament of the Fatlier’s grace and love, and there 
you will see him in his own' genuine glory and un¬ 
speakable fulness.— Wilcox. 

If tiiere were no other argument for the corrup¬ 
tion of our nature, the cold and indifferent way tliat 

we praise God for Christ is a demonstration of it._ 

M'Laurin. 

We ought always so to labour as if all depended on 
our own exertions, and yet under tlie conviction that 
we can do nothing witliout God— Macariut. 

The wise, the strong, the beautiful, the ingenious, 
are each exposed to danger from that in which they 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

Philosophy, baptiz’d 

In tlie pure fountain of eternal love, 

Has eyes indeed; and viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a (iod to man, 

Gives Him his praise, and forfeits not her own. 
Learning has borne such fruit in other days 
On all her branches. Piety has found 
Friends in the friends of science., and true pray’r 
Has flow’d from lips wet with Custaiiiui dews. 

Such was thy wisdom, Newton, childlike sage ! 
Sagacious reader of the works of God, 

And ill his word sagacious. Such too thine, 

Milton, whose genius had angelic wings. 

And fed on inuiiim. 

He looks abroad into the varied field 
Of nature; and though poor, perhaps, compar'd 
Willi those whose maiisiuiis glitter in his sight. 

Calls the delightful scen’ry all his own. 

His arc the mountuiiis, and the valleys his. 

And the resplendent rivers; his to enjoy 
With a propriety that iioiie can feel, 

Hut who, with filial confidence inspir’d. 

Cun lift to Heaven an utipresuiupluous eye. 

And smiling say. My Father made them all. 

Are tliey not his by a pecuLiur right. 

And by an emphasis of interest his. 

Whose eye they fill with tears of lioly joy, 

WJiose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With wortliy thoughts of that unwearied love, 

'i'hat plann’d, and built, and still upholds a world. 
So cloth'd with beauty, fur rebellious man ? 

Acquaint tiiyself with God, if thou wouldst taste 
His works. Admitted once. 

Thine eye shall be instructed; and thine heart. 
Made pure, shall relish with divine delight, 

Till then unfelt, what hands divine liave wrought. 
Brutes graze the mouiitaiii-to}i with faces prune. 

And eyes intent upon the scanty herb 
It yields them, or recumbent on its brow. 

Humiliate, heedless of liie scene o’erspread 
Beneatli, beyond, and stretching fur away 
From inland regions to the Itoundless main. 

Man views it and admires, but rests content 
With what lie views. The landscape has its praise, 
But not its Author. Uiicoiicerii’d who Ibrin’d 
The paradise he sees, he finds it such. 

And such well-pleas’d to find it, asks no more. 

Not so the mind that has been touch'd from Heaven, 
And in the school of sacred wisdom taught 
To read bis wonders, in \vhose tliought the world, 
Fair as it is, existed ere it was. 

Not for its own sake merely, but for his 
Much more who fasliion'd it, lie gives it praise; 
Praise, that from earth resulting, as it ouglit. 

To earth’s acknowledg’d Sov’reigii, finds at once 
Its only just proprietor in him. 

The soul that sees him, or receives sublim’d 
New faculties, or leanis at least t' employ 
More worthily Uie pow’rs she own’d before. 

Discerns in all things what with stupid gaze 
Of ignorance till tlien she overlook’d. 
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Tenrpslrial, in the vast and the minute. 

The iinainbigfuous footsteps of the God, 

Who pives-its lustre to the insect’s wing, 

>\nd wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds. 
Much conversant with Heaven, she often holds 
With those fair ministers of light to man. 

That fill the skies nightly witli silent pomp. 

Sweet conference. 

-One Spirit—His 

Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows, 
Robes universal nature. Not a flower 
Rut shows some touch in freckle, streak, or stain. 
Of his unrivall’d pencil. He inspires 
'I'heir balmy odours, and imi>arts their hues. 

And Imthes their eyes with nectar, and includes 
In grains as countless as the sea-side sands. 

The forms with which he sprinkles nil the earth. 
Happy wlio walks with him ! whom what he finds 
Of flavour or of scent in fruit or flower, 

()r what he views of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun. 
Prompts witli remembrance of a present God. 

His presence, who made all so fair, perceiv’d. 
Makes all still fairer. 

(’OWPEB. 


iWigtcUancous. 

The (iuehree .—1 rode on to the peninsula of Afsharon, 
to see the everlasting fire; about which 1 was the more 
eiirious, as Oleariiis, who, however, did not see it hini- 
.si'if, asserts that the worship of the Giiebres no longer 
siilisisted, and the relation in Haiiway is not taken from 
an eye-witness. About five or six miles from the sourf;es 
of naphtha (tiint is, from the principal sources, for there 
is a well of white naphtha much neaivr) there is a spot 
of grotiiiil of pretty considerable extent, of such a na¬ 
ture, that, if a hole is dug in it, or the first coat of earth 
removed, and fire applied^ the vapour which issues foHh 
burns with great intensity, and continues to do so till 
it is extinguished by some violent storm. The heat is 
sulBeient to calcine limestone, and the peasants acconl- 
ingly burn their lime in no otlier inauner. About the 
centre of this spot is a large cjtiadrunguiar building of 
stone, built round a court, in the centre of which is a 
perl'orated tumulus, from the top of which biases up the 
everlasting fire, surrounded by smaller fires of tlie same 
nature. The building is divided into cells, each with 
a separate entrance, designed for the accommodation 
of the worshippers; on each door was a tablet with an 
inscription, in e.haructc'rs of which I am ignorant; one 
of them seemed to have a translation, of which the 
characters were Persian; but the language was nei¬ 
ther Persian, Arabic, nor Turkish, and therefore, must 
probably modern Hindostanec. I went into one of the 
cells, wliich was inhabited ; a sntall platform of earth 
was raised on each side, perforated, and a tulie intro¬ 
duced ; one of these is always kept burning, according 
to the directicjii of tlie wind. The first Zerduslit forbad 
to raise temples or enclose tlie sacred fire, asserting it 
to bt' impious to confine the image of the deity, but the 
second raised altars and temples. 1 asked the inhabi¬ 
tant of the cell what was his country? He said he was 
a Hindoo, (I presume a Parsee, from the frontiers of 
India,) and that tlie building was erected entirely at 
the expense of the Hindoos. I asked for what purpose 
he came thither? He replied, without hesitation, “To 
worsliip tliBt fireand said that persons were sent 
from India to relieve each other in the employment of 
tending tlie everlasting flame, and that he and his 
companions were tlieii waiting to be relieved. I ob¬ 


served a great pile of fuel, for tliey esteem the other 
fire too pure for culinary purposes. The quadrangle 
contains a well of fresh water. If the vapour which 
issues from Uie earth Is collected in bladders and carried 
to a distance, it remains equally inflammable, and. from 
its burning with a red flame, I concluded it to be enr- 
lioimted hydrogen gas; now, though carbon and hy¬ 
drogen are contained in naphtha, I know of no way in 
which naphtha could be decomposed in such a manner 
ns to set the gas free. The sources are at some distance, 
the soil is not bituminous but calcareous, and the only 
smell is a faint odour of Harrowgatc water, which 
shoivs the presence of a small quantity of sulphurated 
hydrogen, blended with the carbonated .—Lord Roy- 
ston’x Travels. 

Cocoa-nut Trees .—The cocoa-nut tree contains in 
itself nearly all the important properties which are 
found at large in the valuable family of plants, the 
palms. .Johnston, speaking of the ahunilance of the 
cocoa-nut tree in India, where he says it occurs to a 
greater extent tlian tlie olive in Spain, or the willow in 
Holland, affirms that there is no part of the tn^e wliich 
cannot be applied to some useful purpose, (’aptaiii 
Seely, in his account of Kilora, says that, “ When he 
was stationed at Goa, in 180S>, he lived ns many others 
did. in a cociui-nut leaf house; and that although tlie 
period was at tlie very heiglit of the monsoon, and the 
house was on the sea-const, it was comfortable and 
warm. He believes that not a nail was used in the 
whole building. Tlie rafters, supporters, &c., were 
fastened on with string made of the fibrous envelope of 
the cocoa-nut shell; tlie wood was the tree itself; the 
roof, walls, doors, and windows were the leaf.” I'roiu 
the same authority we leant that the, fibres enveloping 
the shell of the nut may be woven into a cable, by 
which ships of seveiity-tbiir gnus have safely roile out 
gales of wind, whi'ii European cables have parted. 
The tree hears fruit twice or thrice in the y«‘ur, and the 
nut, when half ripe, contains sometimes three or four 
jiiiits of clear fragrant fluid ; and the nut itself, from its 
liighly nutritious qualities, is used as an aliment in all 
inter-tropical countries. In the- Wernerian Memoirs, 
vol. v., is a very interesting account of the cocoa-nut 
tree; and it is there stated that in lb 13 the number of 
cocoa-trees cultivated at Ceylon along a line of coast 
of about 184 miles, was 10.01)0,000, anil that the num¬ 
ber was increased in the following years; that elephants 
ore fell on the leaves, and that the ashes of the tree 
contain so great a pro|>ortioii of potash, that the native 
washerwomen of Ceylon use Uiem instead of soap. 
Resides the variety of cups and otlier articles formed 
from the shell, palm wine is obtained from the liquor 
which flows from cutting the extremity of Uic sheath 
whence tlie flowers arise. This liquor, also, if concen¬ 
trated by boiling, produces sugar, and that vinegar may 
also be formed from it. and tlie oil obtained from the 
nut is used almost exclusively in India, and is not in¬ 
ferior to sweet almond oil. 
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No. X, 

THE HARD HEART BROKEN. 

Act but the gentle infant's part; 

(live U|i to love thy willing heart: 

No fondest piireni’s melting hre.-ist. 

Yearns, like thy (ioil’s, to innku thee blest; 

1'nught its dear mot her soon to know, 

Tlio tenderest babe its love can show :— 

Rid thy base servile fear retire. 

This tiisk no labour will require. 

■J’ho Sovereign Father, good and kind. 

Wants to behold his child resigned ; 

Wants but Iby yielded heart—no more— 

With his large gifts of grace to store : 

Hu to thy soul no angui.sh brings ; 

From thy own stubborn will it springs; 

Hut crucify that cruel foe. 

Nor pain nor care thy breast shall know. 

Shake from thy soul o’erwhelined, opprest, 

Th’ encumbering load that galls thy rest, 

That wastes thy strength in bondage vain :— 

With courage break the enthralling chain ; 

Let prayer exert its conquering power ; 

Cry in the tempted, trembling hour, 

“ My God, my Father, save thy son !” 

'Tis heard, and all thy fears are gone. 

Tramtation from Maktin Luther. 

In one of the most beautiful parts of Shrop¬ 
shire, and in one of its most venerable towns, 
associated still, by its magnificent castle-ruins, 
with many important events in our national his¬ 
tory, there resides a highly respectable family 
which was recently the scene of the facts I am 
about to relate. The father of this family being 
a wealthy man, resolved to afford his only son 
every advantage of education and improvement 
in business which his circumstances and station 
in life could command. Unhappily, however, 
religion occupied but a very inferior place—per¬ 
haps I should be justified m saying, scarcely 
any place at all—in the plans of the father, or the 
thoughts of the son. Prospects for this world 
were the only ones then deemed important. 
Accordingly, at a suitable age the lad was ap¬ 
prenticed under the most favourable cirpum- 

VOL. If. 


stances, and at the expiration of the u.sual period 
was sent to London, with the view of acquiring 
the most complete and extensive knowledge of 
his business. No expense was spared to make 
him every thing whicli, as a thorough man of 
business hini.si'ir, the father wished his only son 
to be, that he miglit the more honmirablj' and 
efficiently take the father’s place wiienever he 
might think proper to quit it. Those wore all 
flattering prospects for a young man, and pre¬ 
sented to his mind the hope of attaitiing every¬ 
thing he could desire for this world, 'i'he con¬ 
cerns of a higher and better state bad not yet 
engaged the attention of either party. He who 
overrules human life, and disposes human afl'uirs 
according to his own will, had determined to 
di.sappoint these pleasing anticipations, and be¬ 
cloud these bright prospects.' 

After a residence of some time in the metro¬ 
polis, the young man’s health began to fail. 
Re[1eatcd attacks of illness constrained him to 
resolve u/lon returning to his father’s house, and 
to his native air. ' Upon liis arrival in the 
country, the best medical advice was obtained; 
but he was pronounced to be in a very preca¬ 
rious state. For several months no decisive 
change could be observed, cither for the better 
or for the worse. Sometimes ho thought him¬ 
self recovering, and to a friend who accidentally 
met him in a walk, and inquired after his health, 
he declared that he felt himself much better for 
coming into the country, and relaxing from 
business. That friend, however, not being 
willing to lose the favourable opportunity, 
suggested a thought or two about the soul and 
religion. The invalid immediately replied that 
he had not troublech himself about religion, but 
added that his own spirits had rallied his 
strength, or he should ccrtaihly have sunk. 
A few words more convinced his friend that he 
was not only destitute of all true knowledge 
and experience of religion, but that he felt to¬ 
wards it a strong aversion, and betrayed symp¬ 
toms of hostility to its dictates, which proved 
how effectually his mind had been poisoned and 
perverted by infidelity. The partial recovery 
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which had deluded him by the hope of return¬ 
ing vigour, was speedily followed by an alarm¬ 
ing relapse, which convinced his friends that 
death was not far off. 

A Christian minister, resident in the town, 
had some slight acquaintance with the family, 
and felt a strong desire to visit the young man, 
being persuaded that he could not be otherwise 
than unhappy. But he sought in vain for an 
opportunity of gaining an ititerview. He was 
not sufficiently known to the family, to take 
the liberty of offering his services ; the subject 
of religion, he had reason to believe, would not 
be a welcome or interesting one, either to the 
young man or to his parents; yet he felt a deep 
and tender pity for a youth whose worldly 
prospects were all now recoding, and who must 
shortly quit the stage of life without one ray of 
hope beyond the grave. There was one pious 
individual in the family, a sister of the young 
man, with whom this minister was acquainted ; 
and through her, as a medium, he hoped he 
might gain some means of intercourse or com¬ 
munication. The young man himself he had 
never seen. From his sister the minister learned 
that the subject of religion was a most unwel¬ 
come one, and that all her attempts to direct 
the attention of her brother to it, had been ob¬ 
stinately resisted ; still the servant of Jesus 
Christ felt persuaded that there w’as /lo just 
cause of discouragement in all this repugnance 
of the natural heart to listen to the truths of 
the gospel; and as to the scepticism or infi¬ 
delity which intevreourse with the world had 
produced, he felt assured that the approach of 
death must produce impressions and convictions 
which would make him feel dissatisfied with his 
opinions. He therefore still longed.ibr an op¬ 
portunity of setting before him the gospel of 
Christ, with the evidence of its divine authority 
and power, hoping that he might prevail upon 
him tp turn his attention to the one thing need¬ 
ful to his peace and salvation. The subject 
was much in the minister’s thoughts, and, it may 
w'cll be believed, was not unfrequently in his 
prayers. The way of access to the object of 
his solicitude seemed, however, to be still closed, 
and it was not in his power to open it. He 
had every reason to expect that any offer 
on his part would be rejected; he therefore 
calmly waited, in hope that He who has dll 
hearts in his hand, would open to him some 
way of approach by which^he might enjoy the 
privilege of pouring the light of the gospel truth 
upon the mind of this young unbeliever. Being 
occasionally in communication with the pious 
sister, he learned that she had recently once 
of twice perceived that a Bible she hud left in 
the room had been removed, and, as she hoped, 
used, in her absence. This seemed to indicate 
some movement within the mind which it was 
thought desirable to test, by the minister’s ad¬ 


dressing a note, expressing a wish to have an 
interview. He accordingly wrote a few lines, 
stating that he understood it was probable that 
his life would soon terminate,—that to die with 
the expectation either of annihilation, or of 
eternal misery, was inexpressibly dreadful, and 
that since he and the world must soon part, if 
he could find out a path to a blissful immorta¬ 
lity, it would be to himself ineffably delightful; 
that the minister, as his friend, believed that 
such a path was to be found, and if the invalid 
felt any interest in the subject, he should be 
very happy to wait upon him, and talk with 
him upon the matter. 

This was the important and happy conjunc¬ 
ture which showed the divine blessing attend¬ 
ing solicitude for souls, and opening a way in 
answer to prayer, where no way appeared be¬ 
fore. Let the reader mark the singular coinci¬ 
dence of this movement on the part of the 
minister, with the state of the young man’s 
mind, which was known only to himself and 
God. In an hour after the note above-described 
had been despatched, a reply was returned by 
the young man, stating that he had that morn¬ 
ing, previously to the receipt of the minister’s 
letter, made up his mind to send for him, and 
that he should 'oe glad to see him speedily. It 
will readily be concluded that the parties smm 
met. “ When I was introduced,” says the 
minister, I beheld a finetall young man, greatly 
emaciated by disease, but of interesting appear¬ 
ance, and with a countenance bespeaking the 
deepest seriousness and anxiety. 1 had not 
been in his room more than two minutes, before 

he said, ‘ Mr-I have felt a great change 

come over me within these last few days; but 
1 am aware that the heart is deceitful, and there¬ 
fore I present myself before you, for you to ask 
me any questions you think necessary.’ ” Tliis 
frankness placed the man of God in a situation 
of great interest and responsibility. He imme¬ 
diately endeavoured to ascertain the character 
and extent of the change to which the young 
man referred, as well as the amount of his 
acquaintance with the divine method of salva¬ 
tion. The first interview was closed with suit¬ 
able advices and with prayer. 

In subsequent intercourse, the young man 
disclosed the following particulars of his life. 
With religion or religious jjeople he scarcely 
could recollect that be had ever had any ac¬ 
quaintance ; he had been educated and intro¬ 
duced into life in much the same way as if 
there had been no such thing as Christianity in 
the world. During his apprenticeship, books 
of an irreligious and infidhl character had been 
put into his bands; his intercourse with his 
companions In business had been corrupting 
and injurious, while in some persons whom he 
had known not destitute of the form of godli¬ 
ness, he thought he had discovered signs of dis- 
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justing hypocrisy. Tliose things had ail proved 
sources of deep injury to his mind, and had 
contributed to bring it into tliat careless and 
unbelieving state in whicii he had passed the 
greater part of tliat illness which was now 
hastening to its termination. Fie stated that 
during the time of his health, and while in the 
metropolis, he was one evening returning from 
a place to which he had been sent on business, 
when suddenly the thought that he should some 
period die, darted into his mind with such 
power, that he stood still for several minute's in 
the street, as if fixed to the spot; the subject 
had never occurred to him before, and it now 
made a deep impression which could not be 
effaced ; for the space of six months it continued 
deeply to affect him : it made life appear but 
an idle dream,—the world but a shadow. He 
thought of the period of his apprenticeship, and 
then of the usual period of human life, and said 
frequently to himself,—the seven years are gone, 
and ten sevens are seventy, and then 1 must 
die ! His companions observed the change in 
his disposition and manner, as well as in his 
state of health, and urged him to tell what was 
the matter, saj'ing, “ You look like a haunted 
man.” In the end, however, the impression 
More away, his spirits rallied and recovered 
their wonted elasticity. During the period of 
his residence in London, he had several severe 
attacks of indisposition, which he attributed to 
over>exertion in business, and which seemed to 
threaten his life. In the first of these, he stated 
that he had felt no concern about religion ; he 
had never cared to think whether the Bible was 
true or folse, whether his soul was mortal or 
immortal; be had entertained no fixed opinions 
one way or the other, though he iiad lu'cn glad 
to catch at infidelity', because it afforded license 
to sin, and relaxed the rules of conscience ; but 
as he recovered from one of his illnesses, he ex¬ 
perienced deep anxiety, and becoming alarmed 
about a future state, had sought for a prayer 
book or a bible. By degrees these feelings sub¬ 
sided, he relapsed into his former state of indif¬ 
ference, when the recurrence of a second attack 
conf ned him again to his bed ; but no religious 
anxieties accompanied that visitation. His 
heart had become increasingly callous, and he 
only thought of God, to murmur at the hard 
measure that was dealt out to human beings. 
Soon after thw period, he returned to his father’s 
house in that state of heart which has been de¬ 
scribed in the commencement of the narrative. 
The dark and miserable state of his mind at 
that period may be judged of by a circumstance 
which then occurred. He was standing one 
day in a shop while a funeral procession passed 
along; it conveyed to the grave the corpse of 
a young lady who had been cut down after a 
very short illness. His remark upon the scene 
was 1**1 envy her the happiness of a quicH dis¬ 


solution, M-liile I am dying by inclios.’’ His 
imprety and hatred of all religion had greatly 
increased during this last illness. As an in¬ 
stance, he stated that though the worthy minis¬ 
ter who was now attending him, had not pre¬ 
viously knoM'n him even by face, yet he had 
long known him as a preacher of the gospel,— 
that he had frequently met him in his daily 
walks, and that the sight of his person always 
e;Lcited in his mind feelings of violent enmity 
and hatred, simply because he knew him to be 
a minister of the gospel. Religion, and religious 
people, were objects of his intense hatred. On 
this account he had persecuted his pious sister, 
who nursed him in his sickness, and did every 
thing for him with the utmost tenderness and 
patience. 

He stated further, that after he became too 
weak to walk out, his mental wretchedness 
greatly increased. One day, after a violent fit 
of coughing, he uttered an awful imprecation 
upon himself and his e.ough ; in this state of 
darkness and misery he spent many weeks, 
alternating between slavish prayers and awful 
blasphemies ; some times, for days togetlier, he 
secretly blasphemed his maker for twice rais¬ 
ing him from the bed of death in London, only 
to bring him down to the same state again in 
the country. Then lor two or three successive 
days he vrould addict himself to the reading of 
prayers, in order to propitiate an ofiended God, 
being alarmed at once by his own M'ickedness, 
and the prospect of approaching death. In 
these fearful alternatives of feeling, he continued 
for a considerahle period, before he was brought 
either to pray as a convinced sinner, or as dis¬ 
cerning tlie inerey of God, in not cutting him 
down in his former attacks. 

He was, however, happily brought to this 
state of feeling at the period when he had re¬ 
solved to send for the minister, and when that 
minister had profiered his services. His mind 
was now in a prepared state to redeive the good 
seed; he had discovered his awful condition as 
a sinner against God, and was deeply sensible 
of his need of mercy, but he knew little, indeed, 
of the gospel plan of mercy and salvation. 
Frequent intercourse afforded opportunity of 
fully explaining to him the nature of the great 
redemption, and the grounds of a sinner’s ac¬ 
ceptance with God. Of the effects which fol¬ 
lowed, no adequate description can be given; 
he found himself in a new world, replete with 
every thing to excite wonder, gratitude, and joy; 
he believed readily and with all his heart, for 
be was as one hungering and thirsting for the 
bread and water’ of life, who hud not befoye 
known that it was to be had, nor how he was 
to seek it, but whose soul now fed upon the 
living bread. He drank of the fountain of bliss, 
and confessed that during all the former period 
of bis life, be had been an utter stranger to real 
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enjoyment. He trembled to think of the per¬ 
dition to wliich his soul had been exposed, and 
looked back upon it now as a danger he had 
escaped, through the infinite mercy and grace 
of the Saviour. He looked forward to eternity 
without fear, believing the promise of forgive¬ 
ness ; the expectation of beholding the glory, on-, 
joying the presence, and celebrating the praises 
of his God and Saviour, filled his soul with in¬ 
expressible rapture. As soon as he had tasted 
that the Lord was gracious, he began to think 
of his former companions in folly and wicked¬ 
ness, and frequently prayed earnestly for their 
conversion and salvation. His bedroom was i 
within a few yards of the parish church and 
burial-ground, and ho could distinctly hear the 
funeral service pertbrined, which was the case 
almotit daily, but it produced in him no feelings 
but those of joyful anticipations of the heavenly 
rest. For some time before his decease, he 
.snfiered great weakness and pain, but his con¬ 
versation continued inexpressibly delightful, and 
his patience under suftcring, truly Christian; 
he felt it was the'will of God, that it was infi- 
nit(dy less than he deserved, and that it was all 
working for him a far more exceeding and eter¬ 
nal weight of glory. As he drew near to his 
end, some select passages of scripture were 
read, and a hymn on the death of a believer re¬ 
cited,—at which a tide of holy joy seemed to 
How into his soul; but none can conceive that 
tlid not witness the scene, how his feeble voice 
seemed to exult, how his eye glistened with de¬ 
light, and how his whole countenance expressed 
the full satisfaction of his soul, as it seemed to 
wait at heaven’s gate for its admission to the 
everlasting glory of the celestial place. Two or | 
three days before his death, he said to the 
minister who had attended him through his 
illness,—“ 1 had a terrible turn last night; 
strange sensations came over me, my voice and 
breath failed, and I thought 1 was dying, but 
iny mind kept its hold of the Saviour. My 
parents standing by the bed, I first looked at 
iny father and smiled, then at my mother and 
smiled, to show them how happy I was; then 
I looked up to show them where my hope was.” 
He then repeatedly expressed his confidence in 
the grace and ability of the Saviour. He 
shortly after received his dismission from the 
sufferings of mortality, and, no doubt, entered 
into that rest which remains for the children of 
God. Soon after, his pious and amiable sister, 
who had proved so invaluable a friend in the 
time of trouble, and by whose prudent manage¬ 
ment the Christian minister before-mentioned 
had gained access to him, became seriously in¬ 
disposed. Through an illness of several mouths, 
she enjoyed the rich consolations of the gospel, 
and exemplified the patience of faith. It was 
delightful to hear her testimony Uy the peace 
and joy which the gospel infoses when received 


by a humble and penitent mind. Being made 
meet for the inheritance of the saints in light, 
she, too, received an abundant entrance into the 
joy of her Lord. Not long was she separated 
from that beloved brother for whose salvation 
she had watched and prayed so earnestly, and 
with whom she is now doubtless united in ascrib¬ 
ing glory and praise to Him that sitteth on the 
throne, and to the Lamb for ever. 

Pastok. 


llfoactic ifcagmentK. 

SILENT SABBATHS. 

The worshippers of God have made tlieir last arrange¬ 
ments, they have left their home to join the multitudes 
who keep the solemn holy day,—the door is shut, and 
we, afflicted, langiiisiiiog disciples, are left behind in 
the dwellings of Jacob. What a numerous class! 
^ome conflicting with disease, with medicine; others 
convalescent and agonised with their own meditations; 
and there are those also who look death in the face, 
who anticipate the swellings of Jordan. The retro¬ 
spect of life ,i8 painful. Through what a troubled 
ocean we have passed; and, O, what a wreck of Sab¬ 
baths floats on tlie swollen surface! O Lord, how just¬ 
ly dost thou shut us up in solitude, and leave iis to ex¬ 
claim at a distance, ‘ How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of hosts! Our soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, 
for the courts of the Lord; our heart and our flesh 
cry out for the living God.’ Often did we say, ‘ What 
a weariness is it ?’ Often have we been detained before 
the Lord and said. When will tlie Sabbath and its ex¬ 
ercises be gone ? And now thou hast spoken in ttiy 
turn,—tliat thou wilt nut have oui' oblations,—that our 
formality is an abomination unto thee. But we will 
look into our hearts and lives. O God, what need of 
this solitary, solemn, self-examination ? Has there not 
been some root of bitteraess, springing up troubling us ? 
And did we strive against its growth ? Did we pray that 
it might wither and die ? Aias! it got the victory; it 
shot up into luxuriant branches; it choked the good 
seed; it threatened to kill it altogether. Now thou 
hast opened our eyes to behold the desolations it has 
made. Lord, sanctify the means. Bless affliction. 
Let all the fruit of it be to take away sin, and espe¬ 
cially our easily besetting sin. • • • i^e will 

look back to past privileges,—we will remember the 
days of former years. Yes: We met with thee, O God, 
in the momUig of conversion. Thou didst seek and 
find us; we should never have sought after thee. And, 
blessed be thy name, that when lee have foqgotten our 
first love, thou bast not forgotten thine. Speak, Lord, 
for thy servants hear. Speak by judgments, by mer- 
cies, by afflictions, by conscience; speak, till we re¬ 
member whence we have fallen, and repent, and do the 
first works. O how sweet the recollectioo of former 
I communion, compared with the bitterness of our wan¬ 
derings from Godl * * *. Afflicted ministers 

of the gospel, why are ye silent on the holy day ? Why 
lift ye not up your voices as a trumpet, mad show unto 
Ute house of JiKwb their transgressions, and the house 
of Israel their sins ? ' Ah! we cannot, for the sentence 
of deposition has gone forth against us. We have not 
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been ^sted before an eartlily tribunal,—our bretliren 
have not found us guilty,—we have not stood abashed 
before the church ; but the court of heaven naet,—our 
indictment was served,—the different writs in it were 
proven,—the great Judge of all found us guilty, and sen¬ 
tence of deposition, sine die, stands registered in the book 
of his remembrance. And many a tear is shed, many 
a prayer is offered by the church for us. And when 
shall the progress of disease be arrested ? When sliall 
we be restored to health ? When shall we speak again 
to our people all the words of eternal life ? Others 
occupy our place,—they dispense word and sacrament; 
but we are not counted worthy. O Lord, were we not 
called to serve thee ? Have we never glorified thy 
nnnie ?’ A voice from heaven niiglit be heard amid 
the solemn stillness, saying, * No: not as you ought to 
have done, not as you promised to do. Review your 
past life ; look over your cold sermons ; think of your 
reluctant services ; flee afresh to the blood of atoiie- 
nient; wait patiently on (Jod, and fret not.’ ' O Lord, 
w'o have lieard thy s|ieecli, we have smarted under 
thy rod, niiil were afraid : O I^ord, revive thy work 
in the midst of the years, in the midst of the years 
make known; in wrath, in love, remember mercy. 
So stmll we yet come into thy house, in the multitude 
of tliy mercy, and in thy fear worship toward thy holy 
temple.’ • • • jjy(_ whjje the people of Got! 

«'iigage in the public exercises of his grace, some liovc 
just hud an entrance abundantly administered to them 
into everlasting rest. In their happy experience the 
last silent Sabbath has taken its flight into tlie past 
eternity. Solemn and still is the sibuice on earth,— 
silent Sabbaths are unknown in heaven. 

n-3. 

Sunderland. 


ABRAHAM. 

No. HI. 

WAR WITH THE KINGS, MEETING WITH MEl.CHI. 
ZEOEC, AND REflilin' OF DIVINE COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS. 

By the Rev. Georoe Thomson, 

MinUter of the United Seceesion Church, Camphcltourn. 

Of the gracious communications which were mn/jo to 
Abram after his unhappy dispute with Lot, and in 
token of the divine favour towards himself, we liave 
not opportunity at present to take particular notice. 
They deserve and will amply repay the prayerful con¬ 
sideration of every reader. We hasten to a considera¬ 
tion of difierent mattera. 

rVom the calm tranquillity of pastoral life, in which, 
doubtless, he enjoyed much communion with his God, 

Abram was suddenly called by the alarm of war. The 

king of Sodom, it would appear, and the kings of some 
of the neighbouring cities, after serving the king of 
Elam for twelve years, agreed to unite in throwing off 
the yoke, and in asserting their own independence. To 
punish their rebellion, as he styled it, and reduce them 
to their wonted obedience, Chedorlaomer collected his 
forces, invited his allies to his aid, and made an inro^ 
on the territory of the refractory priiicea He was 
successful in his undertaking. Having killed two of 
the kings and utterly disco^ted the ibrces that op- 
|tosed him, he flew, as was customary, upon the spoil. 
He carried off the cattle, and whatever seeing valu¬ 
able, and dragged many of the inhabitauts ioto cruel 


exile. Among these was Lot. ‘Tliey took Lot, Abram's 
brother’s sun, who dwelt in Sodom, and his gtaals, and 
departed.’ Only fancy the anguish of Lot's selfish 
spirit in these circumstances, when conscience, roused 
from her slumber, upbraided him with his folly and in¬ 
gratitude, in separating liimsrlf so far and so unnaturaHy 
trom his pious relative! < Hut so arc the paths of all 
who forget God, and the liy[H>crite's hope shall perish; 
whose hope shall Im! cut off, and whose trust shall be a 
spider's web. He shall lean upon his house, but it 
shall not stand ; he shall hold it fast, but it shall not 
endure.’ News of tlie catastrophe whi<;l» had overtiflteii 
his kinsman, was soon coinnuiiiicated to Abram by one 
who hud escaped from ttio hand of the conquerors. 
Abram might have remained inactive, and ullegt^l 
many pl8u.sible reasons for doing so. They were men 
of war in whose hands Lot was; they wen- fonnidnble 
in point of numbers; they were elated with victory ; 
they had had time to secitix; themselves and their luiuty: 
and last, though not least in the eye of a vindictive 
man, he for whom he should take any tnxible or incur 
nny danger, was not worthy. Rut the patriarch ren¬ 
dered not evil for evil. His generous .spirit was wliully 
and instantly occupied with the wish to effect Lot’s res¬ 
cue. ‘ He armed his trained servants, born in his own 
Jiotise, three hundred and eighteen, (Maiiire, Aiier, and 
EsheuI, these were confederate with Abram,) aiul pur¬ 
sued Uieiu to Dan. And he divided himself against 
thein, he and his servants, by night, and smote them, 
and pursued them unto Hobnh, which is on the left 
liaiid of Damascus. And In; brought l)ack all ihe 
goods, also he brought back his brother J.a>t and liis 
goods, and the women also, and the people.’ 

* Them that honour me, 1 will hoiionr.^ This promise 
God always fulfils by regar<liiig his devoted and obedient 
people with approbation; and he not nnl'n>quently ful¬ 
fils it by causing others to honour them, in the latter 
mode was it verified to Abram. All that the patriarch 
sought in his warlike enterprise was to discharge the 
duly which he owed to his Irieiid ; but in the course of 
doing lliis, he at the same time secured the gratitude 
and the respect of persons whose friendship it was 
lionourabie and useful to possess. Not to B)jeak of the 
gratitude of the king whose people and goods lie had 
recovered, he was honoured and blessed by one of the 
most remarkable persons of wJiom the scriptures make 
mention. This was Melchiisedec. From tlin reiiiurk- 
able expressions which are employed respecting him in 
the New Testament, some commentators have inferred 
that he was the Son of God then transiently revealed 
ill human form. This opinion we regard us a ground¬ 
less conceit, ns destitute of solid evidence, or even of 
plausibility. Melchizedec was a type of the Saviour; 
and tiiBt he might the more accurately represent him 
‘ whose goings forth have been of old from everlasting,’ 
neither the name of his father or of his mother, nor the 
time of his birtli or his death has been preserved. Alel- 
cbisedec, upon Abram’s victorious return, came forth to 
bless God for the victory which had been gained, and in 
the name of God to bless Abram by wliuse instrument¬ 
ality it had been achieved. Should nut success in any 
lawful undertaking lead us piously to acknowledge tlic 
hand of tiie Lord, and ,to cultivate more earnest de¬ 
sires after his favour and aid? Should init friends 
remind and assist one another to praise Him by whom 
every benefit- is conferred ? In his ifttercourse witli 
Melchisedec, we have a proof of Abram’s piety, as in 
the preceding affair we had of his valour. Ii| testimony 
of his gratitude and in honour of divine institutions, he 
freely gave tithes of the spoil. IvCt us honour Uie Lord 
with our substance, and with tlie first-tViiits of our in¬ 
crease. This is commanded,—-this will be profitable. 
< So shall our barns be filled witli plenty, and our 
presses shall burst out witli new wine.’ 

'After these tilings, the word of Uie Lord came tinto 
Abram in a vision, saying, Fear not, Abram, for I inn 
thy shield and thy.exceeding great resrariL’ Abram’s 
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■ituation at the time when Uiis Divine communication 
wuii addrcssi'U to him, was considerably hazardous. He 
had lately interfered in an armed manner in tlie quarrel 
of tile surrounding kina's. Attachment to his kinsman 
had induced liiin forcibly to attempt his rescue. His 
effort hud been successful. He had tiie pleasure, not 
only of releasing Lot, but of recovering from the hard- 
aliips, and ignoiniiiy, and tears of a bitter servitude, 
many of the people of Sodom, who, like liOt, had fallen 
into tile iiands of the conqueror. Thus far one wouhi 
think there was no room for rctgret. But while Abram 
did not regret what he hud done, perhaps iie had rea¬ 
son to regret the necessity that obliged him to do any 
thing. The very fact of liis having taken such a part, 
and acted tliat part so nobly, might, and naturally 
would, prove the occasion of future troubles. The kings 
whom he had encountered and routed, would be anxious 
to revenge their former ignoble defi at, by extirpating 
from the liosoin of the land the Iiold stranger who had 
dared to molest them and to take the part of princes 
whom they had chnstiseil as rebels. The king of 
Sodom; too, whom he liud so signally benefited, might, 
in cold culciilalioii.s as to the propriety or expediency of 
1‘etBining in liis neighhourhood a person of such wisdom 
and courage, forget the gratitude which he owed, and 
whicii, wliile tlie benefit was yet recent, we doubt nut 
he felt; and forgetting tliis, he might openly or secretly 
cut him off. His confederates in arms, likewi.se— 
JVlunire, Aner, and Eshcol—might prove as fickle and 
treacherous as uliiers of the Cuiiaanitish princx'S; and 
jealous of his growing power, or covetous of his ample 
wealth, might contrive to ruin him. And after the 
excitement of the enterprise had passed away, retlecUng 
upon his own solitary friendless state, and on these, the 
not improbable consequences of his late interference, 
Abram might be disposed to doubt or tremble lest lie 
should one day fall by their hands. Where is tile man 
wlio never yields to despondency,—who never quails at 
prospective dangers, tliougli generally bold as a lion ? 
Now, to dissipate tliesc fears, if they had begun to pre¬ 
vail, or perhaps to prevent them fruin arising to disturb 
the patriarch, the Lord said iiiilo him, ‘ Fear not, 
Abram.’ What an effectual aiitiilotc to distressing 
fears I Would not the Divine address awake the peace¬ 
ful confidence which it enjoined the patriarch to seek ? 
Mow, my reader, this word, if you have obtained tlie 
reconciliation, is address'd to you. And can yon ever 
have sucii just cause for despondency and alarm, as to 
indulge these emotions to the noglfect or contepipt of 
tile uiillioritalive, but consolatory address,—as to remain 
affrighted, sinking, fainting, wlien God the iSuviour 
says to you. Fear not? 

Voice of love! how sweetly soothing ! 

As a ciilin, the ocuuii smootiiiiig, 

Lulls its foaming waves to rest; 

So that voice, our griefs consoling, 

Every anxious fear controlling. 

Stills the faithless, troubled uruust. 

But let us mark Uie suitableness of the communica¬ 
tion, as well as the fitness of tlie season at wliich it was 
addressed to Abram. It contains a promise of defence. 
‘ I am thy Shield,’ that is, 1 am tliy protector, thy tie- 
fence against all thine enemies. Abram's fears, we 
have seen, were, or were, likely to be, occasioned by a 
consideration of the numbers and ferocity of tiie 
enemies, whose wrath he might have kindled by his 
late successful interfert'nce on the behalf of his kins¬ 
man. The prmnise warrants him to dismiss, to give no 
place to, few. The God of amies was on his side, 
and therefore, greater was he that was with him tlian 
all ttoy that could be against him. With such a pro¬ 
mise, did it not well become Abram to feel and to ex¬ 
press himself as the psaindst did, when at a subsequent 
mriod he penned and sung the language, ‘ Though an 
host slioiild encamp against me, my heart shall not fear; 
though war should rise against me, in this will 1 be 


confident?’ But does the gracious announcement ad. 
dressed to Abram, minister no consolation to us? We 
have enemies. As followers of Jesus, all the saints on 
enrtli are engaged in a warfare,—^real, though it be un¬ 
seen,—and momentous, thongli tlie consequences tliiit 
depend on it are.of a kind wbich, to him wlio estimates 
tliein according to the principles of the world, have no 
glory and no attraction for human passions and human 
energies;—and there arc seasons in this moral warfare 
when, from one cause or other, we are apt to faint.— 
when, looking at the vast array of spiritual adversaries, 
we are inclined to adopt the words of the Israelitish 
king.: * We have, no might against this great company 
that cometh against us, neither know we what to do.’ 
In such circiiiiisUinccs, let us act as the same rooimrcti 
acted: ‘ L«^tour eyes be upon the Lor<l.’ What he was 
to Abram, he will be to us. For ‘ the Lord God is a 
sun and shield.’ ‘ The name of the Jvord is a strong 
tower, tiie righteous run into it and are safe.’ And 
‘Who art Uioii that thou shoiildest be afraid of a man 
that shall die, and of tlie son of man whicli shall be 
made as grass; and forgettest the Lord thy Maker, 
that hath stretched forth tiie heavens, and laid the 
foundations of the earth ; and hast feared continually, 
every day, because of the fury of the oppressor, as if 
he were ready to destroy? And where is the fury »f 
the oppressor?’ But the commiinicutiun addressed to 
Abriiin contained a promise, not only of defence, but of 
all necessary giKid. ' 1 am—thy exceeding great re¬ 
ward.’ The figure is obviously of tlie same general 
nature as that in tlie preceding clause. Its ineaning is, 
I wiii reward thee, exceediiif^y. It comprehends not 
only spiritual but all necessary good. It is tlie more 
requisite that we advert to this, iiecause in thinking of 
tile enjoyment of God himself, which is promised and 
secured to Abram and to all tlie saints, it is soiuetiuies 
overlooked that soim-thing else is added. Now, ‘ginl- 
liness is ])i’otitable unto ail things, liuving the protni.so 
of tlie life timt now is, and of that which is to come.’ 
Tlie Christian can say, as coiiipreliensive of his inter¬ 
ests in juard to both: * The Lord is tlie portion of 
mine infl|Rtnnce and of iny cup ; thou maintainest my 
lot.’ AlWm, then, who had sho\yn a noble contempt 
of the riches of this world, and great regard for the 
honour of God, at the .same time, in restoring to the 
king of Sodom all tlie wealth wiiich lie tiad recovered 
from the discomfited princes, has here an abundant 
coaipensation and overpayment for all that he had so 
disinterestedly abandoned. Tl)|l promise, however, 
comprehends something better Hiaii wealth. It is 
God s promise of himselK Abram might expect on the 
ground of it to be favoured with God's graejous pre¬ 
sence, and to have all divine perfections exercised fur 
liim in such a way as best to promote liis highest in¬ 
terests. Is this promise ours ? Do we understand it 
and esteem it, especially, us it secures us spiritual good ? 
Undervaluing, so to speak, ail sublunary advantages 
which it guai'antees, can we say— 

But thou, O bounteous Giver of ail good! . 

Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown! 

. Give WkiHt thou wilt, without Ihee we are poor; 

And with tliee rich, take wliut thou wilt away? 

Unless we thus feel, and can thus in some measure 
express ourselves, wo have reason to doubt tliat we 
want the character, tliat we have not yet embraced tlie 
promise on wliich Abram and ail the saints have rested. 
For this is the inspired delineation of their feelings, 

‘ The Lord is my portion, saitb my soul t’ and ‘ Whom 
have 1 in the heavens bat thee, and tliere is none in all 
the earth whom 1 desire besides thee. My flesh and 
my heart falieth, but God is the strength <» my heart, 
and my portion for ever.’ 

Abram took the.opportunity of God’s gracious dis¬ 
covery of himself, to present asid press his petition for 
a blessing that lay sear his heart. ‘ And Abram said. 
Lord G(wi, what wilt thou give me, seeing 1 go child- 
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less, and the steward of my house is this Elieaer of 
Damascus ? And Abram said. Behold, to me ttida hast 
riven no seed; and lo, one Imrii in mine house is mine 
heir!’ Some Itave supposed that in uttering this 
language, which was repeated twice, clearly, showing 
the earnestness with which the patriarch desired a 
gracious answer, Abram was actuated by a becoming 
anxiety for the fulfilment of the promise respecUng his 
illustrious seed. Were this the case, his languwe 
w'ould be honouring to him and instructive to us; lor 
of wliat avail is wealth, of what avail is renown, of 
what avail is all that God has bestowed, if a man be 
destitute of evidence that he has obtained Christ! At 
tile same time, we are not at all satisfied that there are 
any solid grounds on which this opinion can be defend* 
ed. Respect for the memory of such a good and emi¬ 
nent mail as Abram, may lead us to wi^i that it were 
true ; or charity may incline us to hope that it were so; 
but further than this we do not feel authorised to pro¬ 
ceed. On the contrary, Abram's subsequent conduct, 
if taken as an indication of his meaning here, would 
iiiciiiie us to regard the language as tliat of inordinate 
desire, or of unworthy discontent. In this view of it, 
the gracious coiidescq;isioii of God, in the answer which 
lie returned, is presented in an attractive light. Instead 
of being provoked to anger by Abram's neglect of the 
promise out recently addressed to him, and instead of 
wi thdrawiiig from him the light of his countenance, which, 
judging from the mode in which he expresses his wish, 
lie appeared to undervalue, God overlooked the weak¬ 
ness and iiniierfection of his servant,' knowing his frame 
and reinenibering tliat he was dust,’ and answered him 
in a maiiiier that must have dissipated his cares and 
exceeded his fondest ex^iectalions. How strictly similar 
is tile manner in which God deals with his people still! 
Were he to regard us with the severity of absolute 
justice,—of justice uninfluenced by grace,—were he to 
deal with us, not on the ground of mercy but according 
to our desert, wliat service of ours would have ever 
come up before him with acceptance, or what prayer 
would ever have received an answer of peace? Oh, 
tile smoke of our costliest sacrifices. Instead of rising 
fragruiitly towards the heavenly mercy-seat, would 
driven and scattered around the altar, bewildering and 
Confounding ttie unworthy worshippers! But he deals 
wiiii us in his Son: our persons and services, if be¬ 
lievers, are accepted in him. Who does' not see and 
admire,—what saint has not been, may not be, com¬ 
forted and gladdened by tlie wisdom and the grace 
which such an orrangem'eiit displays.' 

Hence, then, ye sad despairing tears; 

Above our crimta, above our fears 

His powerful intercessions rise. 

And guilt recodes, and terror dies. 


THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUES. 

Ths term 'synagogue’ signifies, properly, a congre.^ 
gution or assembly. The meaning generally attac^d 
to it, however, is that of a building in which the J^s 
were wont to assemble for the worship of Jebovali. Jt 
is not easy to say when synagogues were first instituted. 
Philo claims for them as high an antiquity as the cere¬ 
monial law; but he fails to adduce saUsfiictory proof. 
On the other hand. Dr Prideaux and others have slioWn, 
and we think succes^ully, that there were no syna¬ 
gogues till after the Babylonish captivity. The syna¬ 
gogues mentioned in Psalm Ixjur.-S. ' Ttiey liave burn¬ 
ed up all the synagogues of God in the land,’ must, no 
doubt, refer to the places in which the people of God 
were accustomed to worship; but these were not syna¬ 
gogues, properly so calfed- The peo{de of Israel were 
not restricted to the tehsple at Jerusalem, as the place 
where they ought to pray.aud to perform their other reli¬ 
gious exercises; and there is a strong probability that 


those who lived at a distance from Jerusalem, and who, 
from infirmity or other causes, could not go up to the 
temple at tiie appointed seasons, liad set places for 
'religious worship; and to such places, perhaps, is tlie 
above allusion. 

'But it i^outd be unprofitable to enter into any discus¬ 
sion respecting tlie original instituiion of synagogues. 
It is evident that after the Maccabees liad succeeded 
in establishing the independence of Uieir country, ^lU- 
gogues multiplied greatly tlirougliout Judea. They 
extended even to foreign countries, where .Tews rerid- 
ed. In Jerusalem alone the number gradually in¬ 
creased to four hundred and sixty, or four liuiidred and 
eighty. Every fraternity, every trading company, had 
their separate synagogue. Hence we read of * certain 
of the synagogue of tiie Libertines, and Cyreiiians, and 
Alexandrians, and of them of Cilicia, and of Asia, dis¬ 
puting witli Stephen.'* 

A synagogue was erected wherever there were ten 
' men of leisure,'—‘ not idle men, but such as bud lei¬ 
sure to superintend the affairs of the synagogues, and 
to give themselves to the study of Che law.’ In each 
synagogue there were several officers, whose respective 
orderand duties it is difficult tospecify. First, there were 
tlie tile rulers ur presidents of the syna¬ 

gogue. - That there were more than one of these offi¬ 
cers is evident from such passages as Mark v. 22, anil 
Acts xiii. 15. Generally, they were grave and learned 
men, advanced in years, and of good reputation. They 
were regarded by the people with much veneration, 
over whom, consequently, they exercised no little au¬ 
thority. They had jiowcr to admit proselytes, to ex¬ 
communicate offenders, and to pass judgment on tliose 
who had been convicted of tlieft, assaiiu, iierjiiry, and 
otiier.ofi'ences. Next in rank was tlie Sheliucli Tsib- 
bur, or angel of the cliurch. He it was who read the 
appointed forms of prayer for tlie congregation. And 
after him was the Chazan, or public iiiiiiister,*|‘ whoiuul 
charge of the sacred books, and could call up any of 
the members of the synagogue to read the lesson ap¬ 
pointed for tlie day. in modern Jewish synagogues, 
this officer reads both tiie public prayers and the ap¬ 
pointed lesson; but anciently it was nut so. The 
Aruch says: * It is incumbent on the Chazan to oversee 
how the reader reads, and whom he may call out to 
read in the law.’ Probably tliere were other officers 
besides tiie above ; but we have no certain information 
concerning them. 

The Jews assembled in the synagogue on the first, 
the second, and the fifth days of tiie we^; and on these 
stated occasions all were obliged to attend. ‘ It is ne¬ 
cessary,’ said the Jewish doctors, * that a man associate 
himself with the congregation, and tliat he pray not 
alone when an apportuiiity is given of praying in the 
congregation. Let every one then come, morning and 
evening, to the synagogue.’ Prayer and tlie reading 
of the law and tlie propheU were the chief exercises; 
though these were generally followed by a sermon or 
an exposition of the lesson that liad been read. 

There were in their liturgies eighteen prayers, to 
which Rabbi Gamaliel or Rabbi bamuel added one 
against heretics and Christians. The eighteen prayers 
are said, but not on sufficient authority, to have l^eii 
composed by Ezra. The fourteenth and seventeenth, 
especially, refer to a period when tliere was neitlier 
temple nor sacrifice; whereas the second temple had 
been built many years before Ezra obtained permis¬ 
sion to return to Judea. The fourteentlt prayer is s 
' threll thou in the i^st of Jerusalefo, thy eity, as 
thou hast promised; boRd it with a building to last for 
ever; and do Uiis speedily, even in our days.’ And 
the seventeenth is: ‘Be thou well pleased, p Lord 
our God, wiUi Uiypeople Israel, and have regoril un¬ 
to their prayers; restore thy wt^ip to the inner part 
of tiliy house, and make haste with favour and love to 

t Luke iv. 20. 


• Acts vi. 9. 
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occcpt of lli« burnt sacrifices of Israel,' &c. Tiiese 
idiieteen prayers were repeated at each of tlie three 
meetings on-synagogue daju. But on other days, or 
when tiiey could nut go to the sroagogiie, the Jews 
were commanded to repeat them by themselves. The 
allusion In Matt. vi. 5., • They Jove to pray standing in 
the corners of the streets,’ is evidently to those vain 
mid hypocritical Jews, who contrived to be in some 
public place when the lionr of prayer arrived. In this 
way they acquired the reputation of superior sanctity. 

The prayers being concluded, and the book of the 
law taken with much ceremony from the ark, seven 
members of the synagogue were called out to read the 
section for the day. Sections of the law and the pro¬ 
phets were marked out and read e.oiisecutively from 
Sabbath to Sabbath. A priest and a Levite, if such 
luippened to be present, read first in order, and were 
succeeded by five Israelites. The Jews continued to 
read the law in tlieir syiingogiies till they "were con¬ 
quered by Anliuclnis E|ii]ihaiies. TJmt tyrant, how¬ 
ever,. refused to allow tliem to read the law publicly; 
and they Biihstitute«l fifty-four Hapliloruth or sections 
from the prophetical writings.* 

After the appointed section had been read, it was 
generally expouiided ; and sometimes n sennon was 
preached from a subject. When the Cliazaii himself 
did nut olTiciate, or even after be had concluded, the 
rulers of the syuagogue might call on any private 
Israelite to give a woril of exhortation. Hence, wJien 
(}hrist went into the synagogue at Nazareth he was 
culled upon to read, mid was })ermiUed to exhort ;t 
and on other occasions, also, wluui h<‘ entered any syiia- 

f oguc, he was accustomed to pre.-ich to the. people. 

rum this circiimstaiice, Suidas strangely argues that 
Ohrist had qualified us a priest; but it is well known 
that any person of good clutracler uinl abilities might 
be requested to officiate. | Mainionides and the laU 
mud are very explicit on this point. 

Ill each synagogue there was an ark or chest, in 
which the sacred hooks were deposiU'd, and in front 
of it a table on which' they were spread when used. 
The doctors and elders and chief men had elevated 
scats for themselves. They sat with their backs to the 
ark and the table, and with their faces to the congre¬ 
gation. Tlicsu were accounted tlie most honourable 
seats, and were coveted by the vain and hypocritical 
scribes and Pharisees. ‘ Beware of the scribes,’ said 
Christ to his disciples, ‘ for they love greetings in the 
market-places, and the highest seats in tlie synagogues.’ 
In front of tlietii were roiigeil the common people, tlie 
women being in u gallery, enclosed with lattices, where 
they could not be seen. 

Attached to some synagogues there were colleges 
or schools of divinity, where young men were trained, 
under the direction of celebrated Juihbiiis., in the study 
of the Old TesUuiieiil and the traditions of the fathers. 
The Kabbitts sat by Uieinselves, on elevated chairs, 
while their pupils stood at their feet before them. 
Paul was trained in one of Uiese schools, under an em¬ 
inent doctor of the law. Rabbi Gamaliel. § 

Christ was accustomed to frequent the synagogues, 
and, no doubt, to join in the exercises. ‘ As his custom 
was, he entered into the synagogue on the sabbath-day. j| 
There many mighty mirages were perforined,aud many 

« There nan be ne deubt that tlie sections of the prophets 
now read in the Jewish syiiagogues huve.been luaterially 
altered. Those passages in the prophets, particularly in 
Isaiah, which bear a clear reference to Messiah, are stu¬ 
diously suppressed and never jiad to the congregation. 
For example, one section closes at the 13th verso of Uie 
62dvChapter of Isaiah; and the section immediately ful- 
luwhig contmeiices with the 54ih chapter. Alasl UioJews 
aie fast sinking into infidelity. Many of them profess to 
lietteve that no promise of a Messiah was ever given to 
|Heir fathers. 

t l-<uke Iv. 15—82. t Acts xlil. 15. 
i Acts xxii. 3. II Luke iv. 15. 


gracious discourses were delivered. But lie did not 
minister in the synagogues alone: whenever oppor¬ 
tunity offered, whenever a case of sufiering presented 
itself^ on the mountain-side or on the sea shore, in the 
desert or in the public highways, he taught tlie people 
or put forth his miraculous power. He warned his dis¬ 
ciples that they might expect to be scourged in syna¬ 
gogues and to be falsely accused for his s^e; and so 
it turned out. ' They know,’ said Saul of Tarsus, when 
the Lord met him on his way to Damascus, ‘ that I iiii- 
prisoiied and beat in every synagogue tliem that be¬ 
lieved on thee.’ But they had the promise, and the. 
promise was amply fulfilled, that the Holy Spirit would 
he their defence, and enable tliem to reply to the false 
accusations and captious inquiries of their enemies. 

Glasgow. 'W. L. 


lEhcning ^aI6. 

ACCOMMODATION AT CHURCH. 

Jackson, in his life of the late Rev. Richard Watson, 
says of that celebrated Wesleyan preacher: “He would 
sometimes step out of his way to aciminister merited re¬ 
proof. One Sabbath morning in Wakefield, he had not 
proceeded far in his discourse, when he observed an in¬ 
dividual, in a pew just liefore him, rise from his seat and 
turn round to look at the cluck in front of the cilery, 
as if the service were a weariness to him. 'rhe un¬ 
seemly act called forth the following rebuke A re¬ 
markable change,’ said the speaker, ‘ has taken place 
among tlie people of this country, in regard to the pub¬ 
lic services of religion. Our forefathers put their clocks 
on the outside ot their places of worship, that they 
miglit not be too late in their attendance: we have 
transferred them to tlie inside of tlie house of God, lest 
we should stay too long in the service.’ ” 

Mr Watson, if the occasion of his rebuke had afiurd- 
ed opportunity, would probably have mentioned other 
instances of refinement in the fitting up of modern 
places of worship, besides tlie introduction of clocks to 
the interior: he might, in particular, have mentioned 
the use of boarded or of carpeted flours, instead of the 
naked soil or the cold stone which was trodden by our 
fatliers; the erection of pews, of benches, and of lux¬ 
urious sittings, in room of the open area in wliich Uie 
worshippers of former days had not Uie option of any 
attitude, except to stand or to kneel; the fitting up of 
little tables for the reception of Bibles, or the resting of 
A sitter's elbow; Uie spreading of linen drapery over the 
table of the communion; the erection of stoves for the 
raising of agreeable warmth in'winter, and Uie creation 
of facilities for refreshing ventilation in summer; Uie 
comforts of modern architecture, Uie agreeablenessof ar¬ 
tificial decorations, the utility and brilliance of gas-iilumlT 
nation;—all Uiese, and many more remarkable changes 
wiiicli have occurred iu accommodation at church, 
might have been named as fit texts for administering a 
rebuke to many a careless hearer of the. gospel. Every 
oiM of the changes—not excepting the introduction of 
Um clock to the interior—has taken place that attend¬ 
ants oil religious services might experience, in a'house 
of worship, us many as possible of the comforts of home; 
Uiat they might hear and praise and pray wiUiout dis- 
tractioa of mind, and without temptation to reflect on 
the endurance of any physical incoiiveuience; that, in 
short, Uiey might be Mt without excuse if they should 
foil, while iu cfie house of God, to attend, with Uieir 
wbde heart, to the things which make for tiieir eternal 
peace. He who does not truly wor^p the. Most High, 
or listen wiUi benefit to the tidings of tiie divine mercy, 
in a modern place of worship* is just as much guiltier 
than a person of the same ettass in generations which 
have passed, as ^e cold, damp, uiifuniished void of 
an ancient GmJiic edifice, or the chilly and cheerless 
heath on the inoonhuid ridge of a iScottish luountaiu. 
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creates more numerous annoyances to the body, ai^, 
through these, holds out greater temptation to tM dis¬ 
traction of the mind, than the luxurious pews and the 
genial temperature and the smiling as[>ecl of the com¬ 
modious chapels of the present day. 

INCONSISTENCY OF CONSCIENCE. 

Many a man makes duty of a small point, and is totally 
inattentive to a great; he ‘strains at a gnat, hut swal¬ 
lows a camel.’ A Neapolitan shepherd,” says a some¬ 
what iinautheiitic yet instructive story, “ went in ^eat 
tlistress of mind to his priest, and said, * Father, liave 
merely on me, and grant me absolution. While busy 
at work, on a day of fasting, some whey, squirting from 
tilt- cheese-press, fi-ll into my mouth, and I swallowed it. 
i-'i'tie me from .my guilt, and grant me absolution.’ 

* Have you no other sin to confess?’ asked the priest. 
‘ No,’ replied the shepherd; ‘ I do not iJbow that I 
liiive committed any tither.’ ‘ Yet,’ said the priest, 

* there are many n>l)beries and murders committed 
from time to time, on your mountains; and I have rea¬ 
son to believe that you have taken part in some of 
them.’ ‘ Jiut these,’ replied the man, ’are not ac¬ 
counted sins; they are things practised by us all, and 
do nut need to be confessed!’” Before any reader 
ev[iress wonder at the monstrous inconsistency of the 
Neapolitan, let liim ask himself whether, while he is 
rigidly exact in some matters, there be not others, clear 
and obvious in mural ubiigatiun, about which he is 
ultugetlier indiffereiit. Wiltiiii my own limited sptu>re 
of observation. 1 have seen many persons who attended 
to one point of the divine law with an ausUTity'as if 
tlieir salvuliuii depended on its observance, wliile they 
disregarded and violated others with u during and are- 
niurseiessiiess wliich could hardly have been surpassed 
by |iersous openly denying llie divine government and 
uultiority, 

CHRISTIAN MEDITATION: 

S c^ermon. 

By the Rev. Niel M'Niei., 

Minister of the Congregational Church, lilgin. 

Luke ii, 19.—“But Mary kept all these things, and 
pondered them in her heart.” 

The mother of Jesus after the flesh is an in¬ 
teresting personage. Xhd although Roman 
superstition has caricatured and deified her, 
yet there are many noble and interesting points 
in her character, full of instruction and well 
worthy of imitation both to the other sex and 
her own. Feelings of maternal partiality might 
mingle in the bosom of Mary to the Lord Jesus, 
as her Son after the fieah, as well as the Author 
and Finisher of her eternal salvation; yet prin¬ 
ciples of a more spiritual nature and higher 
order, influenced her mind-, when * she kept all 
titese things, and pondered tb'em in her heart.' 
^hese words suggest a principle suited to regu¬ 
late the operations of the ihind; and afford 
profitable materials for meditation to Christians 
in all ages. As grounded on that principle, we 
siiali suggest a few of these lessons. 

1. The human heart is the proper depository for 

* laying up,’ and retaining those things that re¬ 
late to the person and work of the Lord Jesus. 


Pereons usually keep what they coiwidor 
valuable, or view as sacred, in a safe place. 
Their treasures, their jewels, their records of 
property, and documents of family history, are* 
usually put in a safe and secret place, to screen 
them from the rude gaze of curiosity, and the 
hand of violence. The heart of man, in its un- 
reiiewed state, is a hot-bed of error, vanity, and 
frivolity; and a hold of every mental and moral 
abomination. It must be renewed by grace, 
and purified by faith, before it can prove the 
permanent receptacle of sacred principle. The 
springs of thought and fountains of feeling, 
have been poisoned with error and sin, and they 
must be divinely changed before the soul can 
become the scat of supernatural principle. * For 
the soul to be without knowledge is hot good.’ 
* Faith comes by iiearing, and hearing by the 
word of God.’ ‘ Hear, and your soul shall live,’ 
is the merciful mandate of'heaven to a perishing 
world. Hence saj's the preacher, ‘ My son, if 
thou wilt reecuve iny words, and liide my com- 
luandmeiits with thee, so that thou incline thine 
ear unto wisdom, and apjtly thine heart to un¬ 
derstanding; yea, if thou criest after knowledge, 
and liftest up thy voice for understanding; if 
thou seekest for her as silver, and scurchest Ibr 
her as for hid treasure; tlien thou shaft under¬ 
stand the fear of the Lord, and find the know¬ 
ledge of God,’ Prov. ii. 1—8. The ‘heart’ here, 
and in most other parts of scripture, means the 
intellectual and moral powers of the immortal 
mind. The memory, the affections, the will, 
and the dispositions of the soul, are especially 
included. ‘It is with the heart that man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness; and with the mouth 
that confession is made unto salvation.’ God 
has an exclusive claim upon the human heart. 
He admits of no rival. He demands it as his 
consecrated habitation, where he erects his 
throne, to reign in anti over a ransomed and 
free people. ‘ I will dwell in them, and walk 
in them; I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people.’ It is by his grace and truth, his 
word and Spirit, his image and interest, en¬ 
graven on the renewed heart, that God in very 
deed deigns to dwell with men. His presenee- 
ebamber must not be thrown open to aliens, 
nor allowed to be rifled and desecrated by 
thieves and plunderers. ‘ Keep thine heart 
with all diligence; for out of it are the issues 
of life.* A soft, a sanctified, a susceptible heart, 
that receives, retains, and reflects the image of 
Divine things, is an invaluable blessing. It is 
of more consequence to a Christian than all the 
gold of both the Indies. ‘ Be filled with the 
Spirit. Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly, in all wisdom and spiritual understanding, 
teaching and admonishing one another-^ and 
speaking to yourselves in psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs, aingiug and makjag melody 
in your hearts to the Lord.' 
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II. There are many things in the character and 
life of the -Lord Jesus, which are well entitled 
to a permanent place in our hearts. ‘ Mary 
'kept all these things in her heart.’ 

As the Saviour’s mother after the flesh, Mary 
would naturally reflect with maternal interest 
upon those striking incidents which attended 
his conception and birth. The announcement of 
Gabriel was too ample and specific to be soon 
forgotten.* But it must have been the Savi¬ 
our’s Divine character and mediatorial work, 
however imperfectly understood by her at that 
period, which invested those things with so much 
interest to her heart. His singular sayings, 
white yet only twelve years of age, attracted 
special notice. Her relation to him after the flesh 
was interesting; but that of itself could have 
neither saved nor sanctified her soul. It was 
the spiritual relation that chiefly gladdened her 
heart and elevated her affections, and made her 
sing, ‘ My soul hath rejoiced in God ray Saviour.’ 

But this was a subject not of mere private 
interest. The redemption and recovery of a 
lost world "were bound up in the event. The 
plan had been matured and gradually disclosed 
by God, at sundry times, and in divers manners, 
by patriarchs and prophets, during a lapse of 
four thousand years. Many kings and prophets 
and righteous men longed for the event, and 
looked forward to it with rapture. Thej' lived 
and died in the confident hope, that what God had 
promised in his mercy, he would perform in his 
faithfulness. A system of types and shadows, 
of symbols and ceremonies, of prophecies and 
promises, fed the faith, and nourished the hope 
of the Israel of God in earlier and later times, 
and paved the way in due time for ushering 
upon the stage ‘ the Desire of all nations.’ 
* This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes.’ All the wheels of time, and the 
events of providence, were made to turn with 
infallible precision upon, and to facilitate, this 
simple, yet magnificent, consummation, so de¬ 
voutly to be desired. This entire economy has 
opened up a rich, a capacious, and a fragrant 
field for thought. It demands and deserves the 
concentrated and constant contemplations of the 
most cultivated mind; and is adapted to purify, 
elevate, and strengthen the soul of the most 
liumble and unlettered follower of the Lamb. 
They relate to words and deeds, principles and 
facts, which the Lord will never allow to fall 
into oblivion. ‘I will make thy name to be 
remembered to all generations; therefore, shall 
the people praise thee for ever and ever.’ ‘My 
luedlhttion of him,’ says the psalmist, ' shall be 
sweet.* * They that are after the Spirit, mind 
the Ibings of the Spirit.’ * To be carnally 
mindod is death; but to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace.’ The facts that relate to the 

• Sec Luke I. 86—39. 


character of Christ, and the principles and 
blessings of the common salvation, are pre-emi¬ 
nently fitted to fix, to fill, and to fire the bosom 
of fallen men with love to God, and good-will 
to the human family; nor do they wax stale by 
use, or by lapse of time. 

HI. There ought to be a voluntary and per¬ 
severing effort to treasure up the facts and 
principles of the gospel of Christ' in the soul. 
Mary did so as a matter of choice, afl'cetion, 
and interest. 

The operations of the intellect and of the 
affections of the heart upon the facts and prin¬ 
ciples of the gospel, will be extremely tardy, 
heavy, and awkward, if the subject does not go 
with the '’grain of the mind. To succeed, it 
must be done con amore. The mind is often 
fleet as lightning in its operations upon earthly 
things. It is not so with those that are Divine. 
TheSe are subjects of foreign growth to a carnal 
mind. ‘ The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; they are foolish¬ 
ness to him, neither can he know them, for they 
are spiritually discerned.’ There is also a 
spiritual taste, as well as a perception, which 
goes far to give a steady determination to the 
voluntary operations of the intellect upon sacred 
subjects. Without it, all our attempts will 
prove awkward as our learning to pronounce 
the uncouth accents of a foreign language, 
which, when spoken in all its variety of tones and 
cadences by a native, who knows its meaning 
and feels its power, falls upon the cultivated 
ear like the music of the spheres. The soul 
must get a taste for, and a predilection to, 
divine subjects, or they will drop out of the 
mind like burning sand, or like quicksilver 
from the grasp of the hand. ‘ Mary kept these 
things in her heart.’ It requires a steady de¬ 
termined effort. ‘ Therefore we ought to give 
the more earnest heed to the words which wc 
have beard, lest at ai||p tlme we should let them 
slip.’ Christians themselves are often far from 
cherishing that prevailing and predominating 
tone of spirituality of mind upon divine subjects 
which would secure to their souls a large in¬ 
flux of life and peace. Our exercises in this 
way are unsteady and irregular, and our attain¬ 
ments are meagre and dwarfish. ‘If ye be 
risen with Christ, seek those things that are 
above.’ * Set your affections on things above, 
not on things on the earth; for ye are dead, 
and your life is hid with Christ in God.’ ‘Gird 
up the loins of your mind ; be sober and hopii 
to the end, for the grace that is to be brought 
to you at the revelation of Christ.’ 

This world is tainted to the core with the 
curse. The flishion of it passeth away. ‘ It is vain 
for you to rise up ^!y, or to sit up late and eat 
the bread of sorrow.* ‘ There be many who say. 
Who will show us any good?’ Beware that 
you be not of the number. ‘ One thing is need- 
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ful.’ It is free as tlie air you breathe. Have 
you ever sought solid hope and unalloyed satis¬ 
faction in the unsearchable riches of Christ ? 
Has your heart been a ready receptacle to re- 
Ciiive and retain every applicant and passenger, 
but God, and his sovereign grace ? He says, 
‘ Behold I stand at the door and knock 1 if any 
man hear my voice and open to me, I will come 
in, and siip with him, and he with me.’ ‘ Seek 
brst the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all otlier things shall be added to you.’ 

IV. The exercise of meditation, faith, and 
prayer, is requisite in the character of a Chris¬ 
tian, to render the things that relate to Jesus 
vitally and permanently profitable to the. soul. 
Mary not only kept all these things,'but ‘ she 
pondered them in her heart.’ 

‘ To ponder’ here means to cast up, compare, 
frequently to reflect upon and review divine 
truths, so as to incorporate them into the very 
texture of the soul. They form part of the 
fabric of thought and mental association. There 
is, so to say, a golden link between the senti¬ 
ments and sympathies of the sanctibed soul, and 
the facts and principles of revelation. Hence 
it is styled ‘the engrafted word, which is dble 
to save your souls.’ ‘ Thy word was found 
of me, and I did eat it; and it was to me the 
joy and the rejoicing of my heart.’ 'The words 
that the Saviour spake,—‘ they are spirit, and 
they are life.’ By the power of the Spirit, they 
botli generate the principle and feed the springs 
of spiritual life. While the psalmist mused, the 
fire of-devotion burned. If the flame of devo¬ 
tion in the soul become feeble, or languid, it is 
not because the Lord has not furnished the 
Christian priesthood with ample fuel, but from 
our sloth or neglect, in not feeding the flame 
with frequent meditation and fervent prayer. 
We are not straitened in the Lord, if we be not 
so in our own bowels. Is the Spirit of the 
Lo^straitened ? Are these his doings ? Do 
not*y words do good to them that walk up¬ 
rightly ? He can have no pleasure to see any 
portion of his family in’leanness, starvation, and 
beggary, whilst there is bread enough in their 
Father’s house, and to spare. He wishes his 
children Jo be in good condition, to be happy 
in himself, and in healthful possession of their 
principles. ‘ The way of the Lord is strength 
to the upright.’ * And the path of the just is as 
the shining light, which shineth more and more 
to the perfect day.’ It is not-more for the glory 

« od, than it is for the profit of our souls, that 
le faculties and feelings of our minds should 
be brought, and kept in a state of active health¬ 
ful operation upon the oracles of God and the 
interests of bis kingdom. It fits us both for 
judging and for acting. ‘ This book of the law 
shall not depart out of thy mouth; but thou 
shalt meditate therein day and night, that thou 
mayest observe to do accoi^ing to all that is 


written tliercin. So then thou shalt make thy 
way prosperous, and thou shalt have good suc¬ 
cess.’ The spiritual minded man judges all 
things; yet he himself is judged of no man. 
His prevailing piety and spirituality keep triflers 
and prattlers at a respectful distance from him; 
and ‘ wiiatsocver he does shall prosper.’ 

V. If you ponder the Lord’s words and 
works and .ways in your heart, it will add greatly 
to your happiness, holiness, and usefulness. 

1st, This will quicken and console the heart. 
The word of God is meat and medicine to the 
mind. ‘ As new born babes, desire the sincere 
milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby, if 
so be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious.’ 
‘Tlierefore sanctify the Lord God in your heart, 
and be, ready always to give to every man that 
asketi) you a reason of the hope that is in you 
with meekness and fear, having a good con¬ 
science.’ Vital piety is not a mere floating con¬ 
ception in the imagination, but a fixed living 
principle seated in the soul. It is not n mere 
naked exercise of the intellect upon the facts 
and doctrines of the Bible; but it is a code of 
heavenly principles reigning in the afi'cction.s 
and contrulling all the powers and passions of 
the immortal mind. 

2d. This principle and exercise will irradiate 
the understanding, and warm the heart. ‘ Did 
not our licarts burn within us while he talked 
w'ith us by the way, and while he opened to us 
the scriptures ?’ Let our mothers, our wives, 
our sisters, our servants, and the pious part of 
the female sex at large, imitate this noble ex¬ 
ample of Mary, the mother of the Lord. Their 
influence upon the other sex is considerable; 
and when stimulated to usefulnes.s by tlie im¬ 
pulse of sound W‘dl digested principle, that iii- 
flueiice will be vastly augmented, if, like Mary, 
you * keep all these things, and ponder them in 
your hearts.’ 

3d. This exercise will elevate and mellow the 
heart. * Let that mind be in you which was 
also in Christ.' His character, his cross, and the 
interests of his spiritual kingdom, are subjects 
of such magnitude and moral interest as to 
sublimate the heart, and ^make it breathe the 
very air of heaven, while we dwell in tabernacles 
of clay. It fortihes the soul against all the 
frowns and flatteries and fascinations of this 
present evil world. ' Let that therefore abide 
in you which ye have heard from the beginning. 
If that which you have heard from the begin¬ 
ning shall remain in you, ye shall continue in 
the Son, and in the Father. And this is the 
promise that he hath promised us, even eternal ' 
life.’ ‘This book of the law shall not depart out. 
of thy mouth ; but thou shalt meditate therein 
day and night, that thou mayest observe to do 
according to all that is written therein; for then 
thou shalt make thy way prosperous, and then 
thou shalt have good success.' 
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ON TJIE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

No. IV. 

II. In what we know, then, of the way in 
wliich the ancient canon w'as formed,—in the 
constant and universal belief of tlte Jewish na¬ 
tion,—-and especially in the direct attestation of 
our Lord and his inspired disciples, we possess 
incontrovertible evidence, that the Jewish canon, 
at the time of Christ’s manifestation in the flesh, 
was the true and authoritative standard of writ¬ 
ings inspired by God. 'I'he question, there¬ 
fore, which now reinain.s ibr us to ascertain is. 
Whether the ancient canon, thus sanctioned by 
infallible authority, corresponded with that which 
we now acknowledge, rejecting no book that we 
admit, and admitting none that we reject? Now, 
with regard to both the purity and the com¬ 
pleteness of our canon, though none of the in¬ 
spired writers supplies us witli any express ca¬ 
talogue of the canonical books belonging to the 
uiicieut covenant, we have very satisfactory evi¬ 
dence in the remains of Jewish and Christian 
antiquity. This evidence, in all its extent, has 
been collected and methodized, with infinite 
erudition and labour, by Professor Hody, in the 
last chapter of his great work, ‘ De Textibus 
llibliorutn.’* He has there digested, in one 
hundred and thirty-five columns, a vast variety 
of enumerations of the sacred books, which have 
been successively given from the time of Jose¬ 
phus down to the age of the Reformation. We 
may not pretend to accompany him far in his 
laborious flight^through the cliaos of the dark 
ages, in which, as in that described by Milton, 

“ A uiiivuTSitl hubl)ub wild 

Of sliuiiiina souiid8 and voices nil confusi'd 

ISuriiu Ibruugii Ibu liulluw dark, assaults the car.” 

Nor is it neces.sary for the purpose we have in 
view. Our object is to ascertain what was the 
catalogue of sacred writings which received the 
sanction of our Lord and his apostles ; and this 
is obviously a question which must be decided 
on the evidence of those witnesses, who, from 
their proximity to the apostolic age, may be 
supposed capable of giving the testimony of 
personal knowledge to the fact, and not itierely 
the weight of numbers to an opinion. 

I. First, then. Have we sufficient evidence 
of the purity of our canon, as compared with 
that of the Jewish church ? that is, Does it admit 
no writings which the Jewish canon rejected? 
Now, what is of itself decisive on this point, is 
the fact, that all the earliest versions of the Old 
Testament,—the Alexandrian, commonly called 
the Septuagint, which was not probably com¬ 
pleted before the birth of Christ,—the transla¬ 
tions of Aquila, of Symmachus, and of Theo- 
dotion^ the firet of which was executed scarcely 
half a century after the fall of Jerusalem,—-the 

* Hudius d(! Text. Bibiior, iv. 4. 


ancient Syriac verson, called the Peschito, which 
there is reason to believe of at least equal anti¬ 
quity,—each of these, the most ancient- versions 
of the Jewish scriptures with regard to which 
we have any knowledge, included all the books 
which our present canon enumerates. The 
Talmudical writers give unequivocal evidence 
to the same effect. Josephus, in his book 
against Apion, though he does not enumerate 
the canonical books by name, has mentioned 
their distribution into three great classes: the 
first, containing five books of Moses; the second, 
comprehending thirteen books of the prophets ; 
and the last, consisting of four books of hymns 
and morality,—in ail, twenty-two books. This 
calculation seems at first view to be very con¬ 
siderably at variance with the state of our canon, 
according to which we count, in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, thirty-nine distinct compositions. In 
order, however, to understand the historian’s 
enumeration, we must recollect that the Jews- 
had a fancy, similar to that which guided the 
Greeks in their division of the Iliad, of making 
the number of their sacred books correspond 
with that of their ^alphabetic characters ; and, 
in Order to effect this accommodation, were ac¬ 
customed to' class together in one volume'ail 
those separate parts of the canon which could 
be convepiently dove-tailed into one another. 
Proceeding, therefore, on this principle, by con¬ 
necting the book of Ruth with that of Judges, 
to which, indeed, it is only an appendix,—by 
incorporating the four books of Kings into one, 
forming, as they do, a single, complete, and-con¬ 
tinuous history of the Israelitish monarchy,— 
by uniting, iii the same way, the two books of 
Chronicles,—by subjoining the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah to his prophecies,—and by collecting 
the remains of the twelve minor prophets into 
one volume, we bring the canon into that form 
to which the Jewish historian accommodated 
his enumeration.* The next testimony^'ter 
Josephus, in point of antiquity, is that of Jl^ito 
Sardensis, who wrote before the close of the 
second century, and who* has left us a catalogue 
of the Jewish canon as it existed in his day, 
which exactly harmonizes w ith our own, except 
in respect of its omitting the book of Esther. 
This book, it is right to observe, is excluded 
from the canon by several ancient fathers besides 
Melito, particularly by Athanasius, Amphilb- 
chius, and Gregory Nazianzen. These fathers, 
however, seem to have formed their judgment 
of the book of Esther, rather on opinion 
on evidence; as there is no reason to beWlR 
that the Jews themselves ever doubted its can- 

• The arrangement of books proposed in the essay seems 
the mos't natural of any; though it UifTeis from those of 
the learned men who have tried their skill upon the sub¬ 
ject,—some ofUiom, as Lewis, (Grig. Hebr. Till. 1.) pro¬ 
posing to exclude Esther altogether; and others, us Hody 
and Frideaux (Conn. 1. S.) dividing Kings into two, and 
uniting Ezra with Noht^iab. 
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onical authority, and as it is decisively approved 
by the general strain of authority in the Chris¬ 
tian church. It is referred to so early as the 
age of the apostles by Clemens Romanus, and 
is admitted without hesitation by the great ma¬ 
jority of the fathers; so that there can be very 
little doubt that the book in question formed 
part of the canon which Christ and his apos¬ 
tles sanctioned. In the third century, Origen,* * * § 
and in the fourth, Athanasius,f Cyril of Jeru¬ 
salem, j; £piphanius,§ and the Council of Lao- 
diccajj have left behind them catalogues of the 
sacred books, exactly corresponding to that 
which we acknowledge. And finally,—for it Is 
unnecessary to descend lower than the age of 
Jerome, after whom the testimonies become less 
valuable, and at the same time multiply upon 
us at an in'eonvenient rate,—we may observe, 
that this illustrious man, to whom the student 
of the sacred volume is, on many accounts} so 
deeply indebted, has transmitted to us, in the 
famous introduction to his translation of the 
Rible, which, after the fantastic fashion of the 
time, he called the Heimeted Preface,<|[ a par¬ 
ticular account of the number and division of 
the canoiiical books, as they were acknowledged 
by the Jews. The distribution which he men¬ 
tions as in use among them, is unaccountably 
perplexed and unreasonable;** but the enumer¬ 
ation he gives us of the books themselves is 
highly satisfactory, including, as it does, by 
name every separate book which our canon re¬ 
cognises as divine. 

With this testimony of the greatest among 
the fathers in respect of critical learning and 
sagacity, we may safely close our induction of 
witnesses; and upon the conspiring, the totally 
uncoutradicted evidence of them all, we now 
confidently conclude, that 'the canon of Uic 
Jewish Scriptures, which we possess, is pure, 
contains no book except those to which the 
blessed apostles and their thrice blessed Master 
gave testimony as the oracles of God. This 
being ascertained, we have no right to admit 
objections to the authority of any part of the 
code, from our own judgments of propriety 

• Ap. Euseb. H. E. vi. 25. 

t Atluuiaa. Epist. Paschal. 

t Cyrill. (^‘at. iv. 35. 

§ Epiphaii. De Puiid. et Mens. 

II Cone. Laod. Canon 59 or GO. It is right to state that 
this canon has been found to be wanting in one ancient M S. 

H See part of this preface quoted, and translated by Lard- 
ner, Credib. ii. 114. 

** It noay be observed that the Jewish distributions of 
me canonical books are, in general, vary fantastic and in¬ 
tricate. The most common division Is that which we have 
already quoted from Josephus into 22 tomes. The Tal¬ 
mudists, in order to equalize the Hebrew alphabet with 
the-Greek, introduced into it three Jods instead of t 0 e, 
and so reckoned 24 books of scripture.; (Mee Jahn. Ititrod. 
i. 28.) while a third class, as we find iii Epiphanius, by 
the aid of the live tinol torms, acknowledge at many as 
27 distinct writings in tiie canonical hooks. Various forms 
of Rabbinical enumeration may be seen in Buxtorfs 
Tiberias. 
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with regard to its internal constitution. Wo 
have iro right, for example, as some have rashly 
attempted, to impugn the canonical authority 
of the Song of Songs, on the ground, that, to 
our apprehensions, it has no bearing on the 
general scope of revelation, and no consistency 
with its general form and character. Whether 
the book of Canticles be a divine eulogy on 
virtuous love, or a mystical adumbration of an 
affection far more pure, sublime, and sacred, or 
whether some other view may be the key to its 
true interpretation, are questions wc are at 
liberty to discuss, and to pronounce upon; but 
knowing, as we do, that this book held a place 
in the canon which was ratified by the sanction 
both of Ezra and of Clirist, we have no right to 
search any further for its claim to be admitted 
as canonical and divine. It is not for us, on any 
previous principles of our own, to judge im¬ 
periously what it is befitting God to insert into 
the record of his manifested will. What wc 
have to examine, in such an inquiry, is not the 
substance but the evidence,—the image and 
superscription of the coin,—the seal and signa¬ 
ture of the deed. If these are divine, we must, 
whatever be it? relative value, esteem the coin 
as current; whatever be its actual contents, wc 
must hold the deed as valid. All our lofty 
imaginations, and every high thing which cx- 
aiteth itself against the knowledge of God, must 
bow to the attestation of Jesus Christ. * These 
things saith the Amen, the faithful and true 
Witness, the Original of the creation of God.’ 
Key. iii. 14. 


HINTS TO YOUNG MEN, ESPECIALLY 
MECHANICS. 

No. III. 

I HAVE alluded, my friends, to the economy of 
time, as being always, but especially in your 
circumstances, of incalculable importance. Your 
hours of business should be carefully husbanded; 
and this will require no little calculation and 
forethought. It is not sufficient that they be oc¬ 
cupied,—they must be occupied to the best ad¬ 
vantage. If really desirous of this, you will 
sedulously avoid such engagements as would 
rob you of your time,—the most valuable kind 
of property committed to your care. None of 
this will be wasted in* vain and frivolous con¬ 
versation ; and when necessity or choice leads 
you into society, you will endeavour to render 
social converse subservient to your own im¬ 
provement or that of others. 

Whilst due attention is always to be given to 
the body, the measure of corporeal relaxation, 
indulgence, and repose, must be regulated by a 
reference to the value of time, and the due sub¬ 
ordination of the body, as the instrument and 
medium of mental activity. No valuable ac¬ 
quisition or can be made, without some 
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degree of difficulty; and after all the acknow¬ 
ledged improvements as to the acquirement and 
communication of useful knowledge, it is neither 
possible nor desirable that the necessity of dili¬ 
gence. and labour should be superseded. He 
who professes to seek for knowledge, and yet 
meets no difficulties in his path, has good, reason 
to apprehend that he has chosen the wrong one. 
Yet diligence and decision will do much towards 
overcoming those real impediments and obstruc¬ 
tions with which every one must lay his account 
who is bent on the cultivation of his mind. I 
mention decision as essential to this; for a wa¬ 
vering, fluctuating, vacillating habit of mind, 
will render you the slaves of circumstance, and 
subject you to a thousand annoyances and in¬ 
conveniences of which you would be otherwise 
unconscious. Decision will often enable you to 
bend even adventitious and unforeseen, and, at 
the moment of their occurrence, unwelcome 
circumstances into subserviency to your main 
design. 

Hitherto my remarks have, as I hinted at the 
outset, been conhned to the general subject of 
mental cultivation with reference to the present 
life; but 1 should deem myself greatly culpa¬ 
ble were no reference made, before closing these 
observations, to that kind of improvement which 
relates to objects and interests far higher and 
momentous than any that pertain to our ephe¬ 
meral existence upon earth. Whatever degree 
of usefulness may attach to any or to all the in¬ 
tellectual pursuits in which you may engage,— 
it still continues true that all earthly wisdom, 
however intrinsically interesting or relatively 
valuable, is, in these respects, unworthy of even 
momentary comparison with the wisdom that 
cometh from above,—the lessons of which are 
imprinted on the page of revelation, and en¬ 
forced by all that is dignified, enduring, and 
divine. It requires no mental eflort to antici¬ 
pate the period when all knowledge will be 
deemed woithless in comparison of that which 
* maketh wise unto salvation.’ This is brought 
within the reach of all. The means of acquir¬ 
ing it are few, simple, and easy of employment. 
The diligent perusal of the holy scriptures, ac¬ 
companied by humble and earnest prayer for 
divine illumination and instruction, will infallibly 
conduct to/Such a knowledge of God and of our¬ 
selves, and of his will concerning us, as will en¬ 
able and incline us practically and properly to 
adjust the nowise conflicting claims of temporal 
and spiritual obligation,—the everywajy com¬ 
patible duties that relate to time and to eternity. 
Those will always be the most successfnl aspi¬ 
rants to useful knowledge whose minds are most 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of devotion; 
and who, in reference to the world that now is 
and to that which is to come, take the Word of 
God as a light unto their feet and a lamp unto 
their path. * C. 


MEDITATION ON HUMILITY. 

(Translated fruiu tite Ueditationes Saerse of Dr Gerhard.) 

*' What is man ? what is a bubble? they are nothing.” 

Consider, O faithful soul, the miserable condition of 
man, and thou shalt easily avoid every temptation to 
pride. Man is vile in his entrance, miserable in liis 
progress, and doleful in his exit. He is assaulted by 
devils, wounded by temptations, allured by deligiUs, 
involved in crimes, cast down by troubles, sti'ipped of 
virtue, and insiiured by evil customs. Wiiy tiien are 
dust and ashes proud? What wast thou before thy 
birth? A rank seed. What is thy life? A bag of 
filth. What after death? Food for worms. If there 
be any good in thee, it is not thine, but God’s. No¬ 
thing is thine but sin: therefore ascribe nothing unto 
thyself but thy sins. He is a foolisli and unfuilhfui 
servant, wiio is inclined to be proud of Ids muster’s 
goods. ' Reliold, O man, the example of Christ. All 
the glory of heaven attends upon him, yea, he alone is 
the true glory; and yet he rejected all worldly glory. 
He still cries: * Learn of uke, fur 1 am meek and lowly 
in heart.’ He is the true lover of Christ that is a 
follower of Christ. He that luveth Christ, lovetli also 
humility. Let the servant that is proud, blush and be 
ashamed, seeing the Lord of heaven was so humble. 
Our Saviour sailh of himself, that ‘ He is the Lily of 
the valley,’ because he, the most noble among flowers, 
is burn and bred, nut in the mountains, tliat is, in 
proud and lofty hearts, but in lowly valleys, that is, in 
the contrite and humble minds of the saints. For the 
soul that is truly humble,as a godly man suith, “is the 
seat and delectable court of Christ.” True grace ex- 
altelh not but humbles; therefore he is not yet a par¬ 
taker of grace, who walketh nut in liuiuiliiy of heart. 
The streams of Divine grace flow downwards, nut up¬ 
wards. As water dolli not naturally seek high places, 
so the grace of God doth not fiuw upwards, but down¬ 
wards, upon hearts that are humble. I'lie psalmist 
saith, * God dwelleth on high, and yet beholdelh the 
things tliBt are humble in heaven and in earth.’ Surely 
this is a marvellous tiling, that we cannot draw uigli 
unto God, who is the highest of nil, unless we walk in 
the putli of humility. He wiio is vile in his own eyes, 
is great in the eyes of God. He who displeaseth him¬ 
self pleaseth God. God made heaven and earth of 
iioUiing; and as it was in the .creation, so also it is in 
the restoration of man,—God creates of nothing, and 
restores of nothing. I'herefore that thou mayest be 
made partaker of regeneration and restoration, seem 
iiuthing ill thine own eyes, that is, arrogate and ascribe 
nothing to thyself. Thou art all weak mid frail; think 
no one weaker than tliyselL It will nut iiijui-e thee, 
to think tliyself inferior to all, and by humility to put 
thyself under all; but it injures to prefer thyself before 
any one. The twenty-four elders, that is, the whole 
church triumphant, cast down their crowns before tiie 
throne, and ascribe' all righteousness and glory unto 
God ; what then siiould a vile sinner do ? Seraphim 
and holy angels veil their faces in tlie presence of 
Divine Majesty; what then should man, so vile a 
creature, and so ungrateful to his Creator, do? Christ, 
tlie true and only begotten Sou of God, in wuiiderlul 
humility descended from heaven, and took our weak 
nature upon him, ' humbled himself, and became obe¬ 
dient uuto death, even the death of the cross;’ what 
should man do, who has gone so &r astray from God 
by sin ? Behold, O faithful soul, by what astonishing 
humility Christ hath ciued our pride! And dust thou 
sifll desire to be proud ? By the way of humility and 
sffiering Christ entered into glory; and dost thou think 
tliat thou canst arrive at heavenly glory by going in 
tlie way of pride ? The devil fur his pride was bauisiied 
out of heaven; and since thou dost not enjoy celestial 
glory, dost thou attempt tu j^o tliither in the way of 
pride.? Adam for his pride was driven out of Paradise; 
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nnd dost thou think to arrive at the heavenly paradise by 
pride ? Let us rather wish to serve otliers, and to wash 
titeir feet with Christ, than to walk in a higher station 
witii the devil. Let us be humbled in this life, that 
we may be exalted in the life to come. Think not, O 
faithful soul, on what thou hast,^but on what thou 
wantest. Rather grieve for the virtues which thou hast 
not, than glory in those which thou hast. Cover thy 
virtues, but lay open thy sins; for it is greatly to be 
fi-ared, that if ti)ou showest the treasure of thy good 
works by glorying in them, the devil will rob thee of 
it, by making thee proud. Fire is best preserved if 
<H>vered with ashes; so the fire of love is never more 
securely kept, than when it is covered witit the ashes 
of humility. Pride is the seed of every sin; take heed, 
therefore, of being lifted up, lest thou fall into the 
abyss of sin. Pride is a couch pleasing to the devil; 
Uike tieed therefore of being lifted up, lest thy miser- 
iil>le soul be brought under the power of the devil, 
i’ride is a wind lliat parcheth and arietli up the fountain 
of Cod’s grace; take heed, therefore, of being lifted 
up, lest thou be separated from divine grace. Cure, 
(vhrist, the tumour of our pride. Let thy sacred 
humility be our only merit in this life, and let it be the 
pattern of our life. Let our faith firmly embrace thy 
humility, and let our life constantly follow after iu 


“Efft CTafiftet. 

V.ffrctx of the Gotpel upon the Primitive. Ckristiant,—- 
What is niore wonderful and worthy of God, than that 
perfect love which made ail tlie first believers to have 
one heart, and one soul ? What greater contempt of 
the world can be imagined, than the voluntary parting 
with all their goods, in consecrating them to God for 
the relief of the poor? And the churches of the Gen¬ 
tiles, while the blood of Christ was warm, and his 
actions fresh in the memories of men, were exemplary 
in holiness. * They were as stars shining in a per¬ 
verse generation.’ There was such a brightness in 
their conversations, that it pierced through the darlc* 
ness of paganism, and made a visible difference between 
them and all others. Their words and actions were 
so full of seal for the glory of God, of cliastity, tem- 
pitrance, justice, charity, that the heathens from tlie 
holiness of their lives concluded the holiness of their 
law, and the doctrine Utat prodiKed such fruits, could 
not be evil. The first light that discovered the truth 
of the Christian faith to many, was from the graces 
and virtues tliat appeared in the faithful. The purity 
of their lives, their courage in death, were as powerful 
to convert the world, as their sermons, disputations and 
miracles. —Bates. 

A Peaceable Temper and Carriagef —We are ob¬ 
liged to these duties of humanity, upon account of 
common interest, benefit, and‘adyant^e. The welfare 
and safety, the honour and reputation, the pleasure and 
quiet of our lives are concerned in our maintaining a 
loving correspondence with all men. For so uncertain 
is our condition, so obnoxious are we to manifold neces¬ 
sities, Uiat there is no man. whose good will we may 
not need, whose good word may not stand us stead, 
whose hopeful en&avour may not sometimes oblige us, 
The great Pompey, the glorious triumpher over nataona, 
and admired darling of fortune, was beholden at last 
to a slave for the composing his ashes, and celdbcaUng 
liis funeral obsequies. The l^our of the greatest men 
depends on the estimgtion of the least, and the good 
will of the meanest peasant is a Mghter mmment to 
the fortune, a greater accession to the grandeur ofe 
prince, Uian the most radiant gem in hiss-oyal diadem, 
it is but reasonable, therefore, if we desire to live 
securely, comfortably^ and quietly, tliat by ail honest 
meXns we should endeavour to purchase the good will j 
of all men, and provoke no man’s enmity needlessly; { 


since any man’s love may be useful, and every man’s 
hatred is dangerous.—/soac Barrow. 

Love of having the last Word.—Some men have a 
faitii^ whicti is a source of gr»*ut annoyance to others, 
and for which they pay tlie penalty by making tlie con- 
vermtion less agreeable, and even at times making 
their conversation intolerable ; it is the habit of stick¬ 
ling for tlie final word. Right or wrong hi the con¬ 
troversy, subdued or victorious, there are persons who 
insist on exercising the petty and vexatious despotism 
of uttering the last sentence that is nttereH. 'Tiiis dis¬ 
position is tlie out-break of pride in a very offensive 
shape; it is tlie usurpation of dominion over the self- 
love of other men, on a ground where men are ordi¬ 
narily most sensitive. It is, in fact, a delermiiintioii to 
humiliate him with whom you have been holding inter¬ 
course,—^to humiliate him, not by the success of an 
irresistible argument, but by an hitriision of a tyrannic 
power. Avoid then the act, lest Uie act sliouid 
create the habit; and if the habit exist, extra-regarding 
prudence requires ttiat it should be got rid of. Watch 
yourself, and inquire of any friend on whose sincerity 
you can rely—inquire, if yon are quite sure you will not 
lie hurt by his reply, whether the infirmity is exhibited 
by, or has been observed in you; and if it bo, correct 
the infinnity.— Bentkam. 

An Obstinate Man _An obstinate man does not hold 

opinions, but they hold him ; for when be is once pos¬ 
sessed with an error, it is like a devil, only cast out with 
great difficulty. Whatsoever lie lays liold on, like n 
drowning man, he never loses, thougli it do but help to 
sink him the sooner. His ignorance is abrupt and in¬ 
accessible, impregnable both by art and nature, nnd 
will hold out to the last, though it Ims notliing but rub¬ 
bish to defend. It is as dark as pitch, and sticks ns 
fast to any thing it lays hold on. His scull is so tliick, 
that it is proof against any reason, and never cracks but 
on the wrong side, just opposite to that against which 
the impression is made, which surgeons say does hap- 
pen very frequently. The slighter and more inconsis¬ 
tent his opinions are, tlie faster he holds them, other¬ 
wise they would fall asiiniler of themselves : for opin¬ 
ions that are false ought to be held with more strictness 
and assurance than those that are true, otherwise they 
will be apt to betray their owners before they are 
aware. He delights most of all to differ iu tilings in¬ 
different; no matter liow frivolous tiiey are, they are 
weighty enough in proportion to his week judgment; 
nnd he will rather suffer self-martyrdom than part with 
the least scruple of his freehold ; tor it is impossible to 
dye his dark ignorance into any lighter colour. He is 
resolvetl to understand no man's reason but liis own, be¬ 
cause he finds no man can understand his but himself. 
His wits are like a sack, which the French proverb 
says is tied faster before it Is full than when it is; and 
his opinions are like plants that grow upon rocks, that 
stick fast tliongh they have no riMitlng. His under¬ 
standing is haidened like Pliaraoh’s heart, and is proof 
against all sorts of judgments whatsoever.— Butler. 

Right Use of Wealth. —Men are apt to measure na¬ 
tional prosperity by riches; it would be right to mea¬ 
sure it by the use that is made of them. When they 
promote an honest commerce among men, and are mo¬ 
tives to industry and virtue, they are without doubt of 
great advantage; but where they are made (as too offeii 
happens) an instrument to luxury, tiiey enervate and 
dispirit the bravest people.—-flMAop Berkeiay. 

SeiuibiUtg.—We are, as it were, plunged into the uni¬ 
verse, tremblingly alive all over, and rendered capable 
of receiving impressions, pleasant or unpleasant, from 
every object that addresses our senses; tironi every thing 
we perceive, aiitl from every thing of which we can form 
an idea. Nothing in tliis vast universe can at all seasons 
be totally indifferent to every person in it; nothing so 
inert as to be incapable of exerting some' influence in 
one connexion or other, and of calling forth a corres¬ 
ponding passion or affection.—Copan on the Poirione, ' 
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iPoftrg. 

WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER? 

What is that, motiier?-*- 

The lark, my child.— 

The room has but Just looked out, and smiled. 

When he starts from his humble, grassy nest. 

And is up and away with the dew on his breast. 

And a hymn in his heart, to yon pure, bright sphere. 
To warble it^ut in his Maker’s ear. 

Ever, my child, be thy morn’s first lays 
Tuned, like Ute lark’s, to thy Maker’s praise. 

What is that, motlier?— 

The dove, my son_ 

And that low, sweet voice, like a widow’s moan. 

Is flowing out from her gentle breast. 

Constant and pure by that lonely nest. 

As the wave is |>oured from some crystal urn, 

For her distant dear one’s quick return. 

Ever, my son, be thou like the dove,— 

In friendship as faithful, as constant in love. 

What is that, mother ?— 

The eagle, boy. 

Proudly careering his course of joy. 

Firm in his own mountain-vigour relying, 
liremstiug the dark storm, the red Imlt defying; 
ilis wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun. 

He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
lioyt may the eagle's flight ever be thine. 

Onward and upward, true to the line. 

What is that, mother?— 

The swan, my love.—- 
He is floating down from his native grove. 

No loved one now, no nestling nigh; 

He is floating down by himself to die; 

Heath darkens his eye, and unj>luiiies his wings, 

Yet tlie sweetest song is the lost he sings. 

Live so, my love, that when death studl come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft time home. 

' Doane. 

JACOB’S DREAM. 

The sun was sinking on the mountain-zone 
That guards tliy vales of beauty, Palestine! 

And lovely from the desert rose the moon. 

Yet lingering on the horizon’s purple line. 

Like a pure spirit o’er its earthly shrine. 

ITp Padan-aram’s height abrupt and bare 
A pilgrim toiled, and oft on day’s decline 
Looked pale, tiien paused for eve's delicious air. 
The summit gained, he knelt, and breathed his evening 
prayer. 

He spread his cloak and slumbered—darkness fell 
Upon the twilight hills; a sudden sound 
Of silver trumpets o’er him seemed to swell; 
Clouds heavy with the tempest gathered round; 
Yet was the whirlwind in its caverns bound; 

Still deeper rolled the darkness from on high. 
Gigantic yolume upon volume wound, 

Alwve, a pillar shooting to the sky. 

Below, a mighty sra, that spread incessantly. 

Votces are heard—a choir of golden strings. 

Low winds, whose breath is loaded! witii the rose; 


Then chariot-wheels—the nearer rush of winds; 
Pale lightning round the dark pavilion glows. 

It thunders—the resplendent gates unclose; 

Far as the eye can glance, on height o’er height. 
Rise fiery waving wings, and star-crowned brows. 
Millions on millions, brighter and more bright. 
Till all is lort in one supreme, unmingled light. 

But, two beside the sleeping pilgrim stand. 

Like cherub-kings, with lifted, mighty plume. 
Fixed, sun-bright eyes, and looks of high command: 
They tell the Patriarch of his glorious doom; 
i Father of countless myriads that shall come. 
Sweeping the land like billows of the sea. 

Bright as the stars of heaven from twilight's gloom. 
Till He is given whom angels long to see, 

And Israel's splendid line is crowned with Deity. 

CaoLY. 

language of AnimaU .—Familiar examples of various 
and vocal language exist in the duck tribe, followed by 
correspondent actions, in marshalling their flights, and 
in much more. The sounds and articulations of the 
domestic duck and goose, in particular, are so numerous 
and marked, that they are not equalled .by any human 
language; while it is not difficult to learn tiie definite, 
if not the general, meaning of many of them. It is not 
easy to see how else the decoy duck can perform its 
treacherous office. It is the same notedly with the hog: 
while if we see the effects in many of Uie proceedings 
of this animal in society, I need only note, that tlius it 
will collect its companions to ravage a field, as the dog 
conducts its own to the chase, and as the rat and mouse 
assemble, and lead their tribes to a discovery of food. 
If we do not know that the beaver has similar means 
of communication, we cannot comprehend the possi¬ 
bility of its conduct in society without some language. 
In the endeavours of birds to persuade their progeny 
to fly and to dive, we can scarcely avoid believing tliat 
we hear a definite language; so unusual, and varied, 
and marked, are tile articulations and the tones. The 
quarrels of sparrows are more articulate, and the noises 
more varied, than those of a human contest. The 
sounds of a domestic fowl under the approach of a 
hawk, the intention to sit, the calling its young to feed, 
and much more, equally familiar, are not less various 
and definite. However disagreeable tlie sounds of tlie 
cat may be to us, they abound in variety of expression; 
and in the rook, the comparison of actions and sounds 
renders it scarcely posiflble to avoid concluding Uiat 
the latter constitute a language. The destruction of a 
rook’s nest, occasionally proceeding to the slaughter of 
tlie animal, is preceded by a congregation of the society, 
and a great noise; as all know Uiat the work is exe¬ 
cuted by the deputation of two or thr^ individuals out 
of this convention.— Macculloch's Proof* and IUu*tra- 
lion* of the of God. 
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THE ASSEMBLY ON MOUNT TABOR. 

By the Rev Thomas Williamson, 

Minister of the United Secession Church, Melrose. 

Leke ix. SO, SI.—“And, liohold, there talked with him 
two men, which wore Moscit and Eliaa ; who appeared 
in glory.” 

There is impressive beauty in all the incidents 
of the Saviour’s history. We are never turned 
aside from their contemplation by any display 
of imperfection or weakness, such as marks the 
character and conduct of the most celebrated 
men, in ancient and modem story. They arc, 
throughout all tlieir extent, illustrations of un¬ 
equalled wisdom and power and purity and 
beneficence. And thus, instead of tiring in 
their contemplation, we feel an accession of 
happiness each time our thoughts are turned to 
them. This will not be questioned by any 
Christian who has given himself to the ever 
pleasing exercise. For example: how memor¬ 
able the scenes of the Saviour’s history I And 
here 1 need only mention Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
Capernaum, the sea of Galilee, the garden of Geth- 
semaiic, and Jerusalem, to bring this strikingly 
before you. The very mention of these places 
operates like a charm; and we can scarcely 
listen even to a brief description of them, with¬ 
out a deep and thrilling interest. And no 
wonder; they were the theatre of more impor¬ 
tant events than any other embraced in the 
world’s history; and they shall survive,—^im¬ 
pressed on the memory, and embalmed in the 
songs of ransomed millions,—when Marathon, 
and Bannockburn, and Waterloo, have faded from 
the remembrance of men, and their memorials 
have perished amid the wreck of this sin-tainted 
world. 

How interesting the persons of the Saviour’s 
acquaintance 1 And passing bis disciples, 1 
may here mention the woman of Samaria, the 
widow of Nain, L>azams and his sisters, Zacche- 
us, Mary Magdalene, and the thief on the crows, 
——persons who were all the monuments of his 
grace, of his wondrous compassion and mercy; 
and who were either iits more intimate or casual 
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I acquaintance. . And I need not sny what plea¬ 
sure sinners, such as we arc, have in remember¬ 
ing these names. We take comfort amid our 
troubles and our sins, from the contemplation 
of such trophies of the saving and sanctifying 
efficacy of the Saviour’s blood. The same 
grace which plucked them as brands from the 
burning, can and will save us from ruin. 

How beautiful the lessons of the Saviour’s 
teaching I Who can forget, or easily escape 
from, the influence of his sermon on the mount, 
—of such parables as the sower, the prodigal son, 
the rich man and Lazarus, the good Samaritan, 
and the ten virgins,—and of his addresses to his 
disciples immediately before his closing suffer¬ 
ings? The literature and philosophy of men 
can present nothing equal to them; and yet 
they shed many a brilliant light over the dark¬ 
ness of heathenism. O they alone arc wise in 
whom ‘the word of Christ dwells richly I’ 'They 
follow an unerring guide; and when their feet 
come to ‘stumble on the dark mountains,’ they 
will be upheld by his arm, and received into 
eternal habitations. 

How beneficent the miracles of the Saviour’s 
working I It is difficult to select here for illus¬ 
tration ; but I must mention the following: the 
raising to life of Lazarus, and the widow’s sou at 
Nain, the feeding of thousands lest they should 
faint and die when returning to their homes, 
the curing of the Syrophenician woman’s daugh¬ 
ter, of the poor man at the pool of Bethesda, 
and of blind Bartimeus. These were astonishing 
instances of grace, as well as of power. And 
they commend- the Saviour to our unbounded 
confidence, and to our affectionate love. 

How astonishing the sufferings of the Savi¬ 
our’s endurance I He sufiered in his body, and 
he suffered in his soul; be sufiered from men 
and devils, and he suffered from his Father. And 
what heart can fully conceive, and what tongue 
can adequately tell, the number and the bitter¬ 
ness of his sorrows? Truly no ‘sorrow was 
like unto his sorrow wherewith the Lord afRiCt- 
ed him in the day of his fierce anger.’ O, in 
surveying them, we wonder not to hear him 
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Baying on one occasion, * My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto deathand afterwards 
praying, ‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me; nevertheless not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.' But he thus achieved the redemp¬ 
tion of sinners; and, although the price was a 
vast one, it was freely laid down for an object 
BO dear to his heart, and so fruitful in blessing.* 
Let us now turn for a particular illustration, 
to Mount Tabor, and ' the small but august 
assembly with which it was honoured at the 
time of our Lord’s transfiguration. The as¬ 
sembly consisted of three persons, Moses, and 
Elias, and Christ; and to see how truly it may 
be termed august or venerable, consider 

The excelienl character of the persons as¬ 
sembled. While they lived in this world, 
Moses and Elias, or Elijah, were men of im¬ 
perfect, though still pre-eminently excellent, 
character. 1 refer merely to two prominent 
and well known facts in their history :—the im¬ 
patience and hasty conduct of Moses at the 
waters of Meribah, in consequence of which he 
was excluded from the land which he desired 
so earnestly to see; and the timidity and fret- 
fulness of Elijah at the time when God assured 
him that there were still left seven thousand who 
had not bowed their knees to Baal. But notwith- 
etanding these, and many other imperfections 
which no doubt existed, they were eminently 
holy men of God. They possessed those prin¬ 
ciples which generally sustained and guided 
them, and the foundations were laid of that 
excellence of character which they had now 
attained since their emancipation from this 
sin-tainted earth, and their admission into hea¬ 
ven. And who needs to be reminded of the 
excellency of the character of Jesus? It dis¬ 
plays unequalled moral loveliness and sublimity. 
In this respect, as well as in others, ‘ He is the 
fairest among the children of men, and the chief 
among ten thousand.’ He is the source and 
exemplar of all moral excellence. Saints on 
earth trace every thing beautiful in character 
and excellent in conduct to him ; and saints in 
heaven reckon it their highest honour and 
glory, that they ‘have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.' 
Whilst, then, we are ‘followers of them who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises,’ 
let us ever be looking away from or beyond 
them to Christ. We shall thus gradually come 
to resemble Him whom our souls love, and 
ultimately bear his beautiful image. ‘Beholding 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord, we shall be 
changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.’ 

I he official dignity of Ae persons assembled. 
Mos^, as is well known, was the great leader 
and lawgiver of Israel t and Elgah was an in¬ 
spired proph^ of the Lord, and a xealous re¬ 
storer of the law in a degenerate age, and 


among a backsliding people. They thus, both 
of them, occupied, while they lived on earth, 
offices of high authority and power and influ¬ 
ence. But, illustrious as they were for the 
offices which they had filled on earth, they 
were outshone by him with whom they now 
conversed on Tabor, and at whose feet they 
were no doubt willing to cast their crowns. As 
one says, “These two eminent persons attended 
on Jesus as servadts on their Lord, comfng, as 
it were, on purpose to do him homage; glorious 
indeed, but with glory far beneath his; as the 
planets are less resplendent than the noon-day 
sun, from whom they derive their lustre, and by 
whose beams they are eclipsed. Moses was the 
great lawgiver of Israel, and Elijah the chief of 
the prophets; but they both came to lay down 
their commissions and their honours at the 
Redeemer’s feet; in whose person and obedi¬ 
ence unto death, the moral law was magnified, 
the ceremonial types were fulfilled, the pro¬ 
phecies were accomplished, and the end of all 
preceding dispensations answered.” We can 
compare with none of them in official dignjty. 
Wc occupy humbler places in the house of God, 
—in the building of mercy. But what of that? 
Even the humblest place in God’s house is 
honourable; and the least blessing which bears 
on it the image and superscription of Christ, is 
the purchase of his infinitely precious blood; 
and its enjoyment yields, not a day or a year 
or an age merely, but an eternity of glory and 
happiness. The disciples of Christ err when 
they plume themselves on the place which they 
occupy, or fret themselves on account of their 
lowly circumstances. It may, in heaven, be 
matter of grateful acknowledgment to Moses, 
and Elijah, and David, and Paul, and others, 
that they were honoured to be mighty instru¬ 
ments in accomplishing the Divine purposes; 
but the proudest distinction in which they and 
we shall glory, will be that of—sinners saved by 
grace. 

The splendid achievements of the persons 
assembled. They are fttmiliar to every reader 
of the Bible. In this respect, Moses is perhaps 
the most splendid name In the Old Testament 
history. The events of his life are invested 
with brilliant and commingling temporal and 
spiritual glories. The series of astonishing 
miracles which he wrought in the presence of 
Pharaoh and among the Egyptians, the mirac¬ 
ulous passage of the Red sea, the civil and 
political and religious institutions, which, by 
Divine commission, he gave to the Israelites, 
and the wisdom, and prudence, and energy with 
which he tlhelled their seditions, and adminis¬ 
tered theft* affairs, and vanquished their enemies, 
and laid the foundations of their future grandeur 
and power, shed imperishable lustre on the 
Jewish lawgiver, and connect the name of 
Moses with that of the proudest and the best of 
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the ancient heroes and sages. And, although 
liut equal, perhaps, to Moses, Elijah is a name 
of no common renown. His burning zeal for 
the glory of the God of Israel, the sublime 
heroism with which, apparently singlehandcd, 
he opposed and overthrew, for the time at least, 
the worship of Baal, his passage of Jordan in 
company with Elisha, and his translation to 
lieaven in circumstances of s^uch solemn pomp 
and magnifinence,—these things place Elijah in 
the foremost rank of illustrious men, and will 
be remembered and rehearsed to his honour 
from age to age. But 1 come now to name 
the most renowned of the three. Every Chris¬ 
tian knows it, and has whispered it, ere 1 pro¬ 
nounce the name of Jesus. O, in his beautiful 
and unrivalled teaching, in his numerous and 
splendid and beneficent miracles, in his varied 
and stupendous sufferings, and in that vicarious 
and expiatory death by which he overthrew the 
empire of Satan, and secured the salvation of 
countless millions of guilty and perishing sinners, 
the Redeemer of men has won and wears the 
brightest crown in the universe, and has left a 
name in the annals of time, unapproached and 
unapproachable by earth-born men, in moral 
grandeur and loveliness. Blessed Jesus, his 
glory eclipses all glory, and to him every knee 
must bow ! 

The magnificent condition of the persons 
assembled. ‘ Who appeared in glory.’ This 
certainly refers to the splendid circumstances of 
their present appearance. Moses and Elijah ’ 
were not as when on earth, during their mortal 
career, compassed with infirmities both of mind 
and of body. Their minds were now disenthral¬ 
led from the entanglements of sense and sin, and | 
they had been put in possession of the building 
of God, the ‘ house not made with hands, eter¬ 
nal in the heavens.’ There was a difference 
between Moses and Elijah; but whether it would 
be apparent or not we cannot tell. As one says, 

“ Elijah was taken up alive into heaven, and 
doubtless appeared in his glorified body: how 
Moses appeared is no proper subject for our 
inquiry; but as Christ rose ‘ the first-fruits’ of 
all who rise to die no more, there is no ground 
for the notion, that the body , of Moses was 
raised for the very purpose.” The magnificence 
of Christ’s appearance is distinctly stated: ‘ And 
its he prayed, the fashion of his countenance 
was altered, and his raiment was white and 
glistering.’ His original glory shone out for a 
brief space, in illustration of at once the grandeur 
and the grace of his character. How impres¬ 
sive the scene I And how solemnly interesting 
the lessons which it conveys! The appearance 
of Moses and Elias in such splendid circum. 
stances, proves that believers, when they die, are 
not lost to us, but are only gone before to a more 
glorious w'orld. O no I Those who have fallen 
asleep in Jesus, have, like these Old Testament 


worthies, entered upon a new and a more mag¬ 
nificent state of being. The pomp and circum¬ 
stance of earthly station, and power, and wealth, 
have indeed, passed away like a beauteous, airy 
dream; but they miss them not amid the splen¬ 
dours of heaven, and the ever-enduring pleasures 
of the paradise of God. And we cannot muse 
on their condition without exclaiming, ‘ 1 am in 
a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, 
and to be with Clirist, which is far better I’ 
And, how interesting the present appearance of 
the man Christ .Tesus! His huiniliation was 
entirely voluntary; and it was but a temporary 
eclipse of his glory. His enemies loaded him 
with reproaches, and brought him to the dust of 
death, nut because he could not, but, blessed be 
ills name ! because he would not save himself. 
And now, seated at his Father’s right hand, he 
shines in more than the glory of 'Tabor, and 
claims and receives the admiration, and love, 
and confidence, of all holy intelligent creatures; 
for ‘God raised him from the dead, and set him 
at his own right hand in the heavenly places, 
far above all principality and pow’cr, and might 
and dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in.that which is 
to come.’ 

Bthlital Sbrnm. 

No. III. 

THE FIRST TEMPTATION. 

Uy the Rev. James Robertson, 

Minister o/the United Secession Church, Porlshurgk, 
lidinbunjh. 

Before entering on tlie subject of the temptation, there 
is a question which we may brielly notice, and which 
I some Isave felt to be perplexing, namely, Whetfier did 
Eve take the serpent to be a mere brute aniinal or 
Satan ? If the former, how can it be accounted for 
ttmt she fell into the gross mistake of supposing that a 
serpent could speak like a reasonable creature ? and if 
the latter, how can it be imagined tliat siie would hold 
parlance, for a moment, with a spirit of darkness ? In 
reply to such queries, it is enough to describe them as 
the offspring of a curiosity which the brief statements 
of the inspired record were never designed to gratify, 
and to oppose to them, at once, the facts which that 
record embodies. Yet, in addition to Uiis, it may be 
remarked, that the extraordinary occurrence would na¬ 
turally awaken the desire of Eve to converse with tlte 
serpent. And, even on the supposition that she knew it 
to be the orgdh of Satan, she may still be conceived of 
acting as site did; fur she was a stranger to that appre- 
hensioii wliich arises out of tlie experience of ill, and 
being possessed of free-will, she was liable to be tempt¬ 
ed and seduced. Had God so ccautituted her mind as 
to be unapproachable by sin,—unassailable by the goiis 
and subtilty of the evil one, she would have been no 
longer a free agent, and, of course, no longer & respon¬ 
sible creature. But the opinion which is perhaps of 
all the must judicious is, that Eve deemed it probable 
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that some spirit lay concealed in this animal, and that, 
too, extraordinarily sent by God, who should instruct 
man more fully about the will of God, and \#^hose words 
this very miracle was intended to confirm. According 
to this view, Satan is seen exerting all his cunning, and 
transforming himself, as he usually does, into an angel 
of light. Tlii.s we regard as, on the whole, the most 
prohuble hypothesis, exhibiting, as it dwis, a remarka¬ 
ble proof of the subtilty of Uie ilevil, by which he se- 
<rured, at the very outset, an attention and weight to 
his remarks which they could not otlierwise have com¬ 
manded, and accounting for tiie comparative readiness 
with which Eve followed his .suggestions,—which, on 
any other supposition, is almost entirely inexplicable. 

If, then, Satan imjiosed himself upon Eve as a hea¬ 
venly messenger, we can easily see the imminent danger 
to which she was exposed. In fact, the probability 
seems, that, unless the artifice be discovereil,—unless 
the real character of the being who addresses her be 
found out, she must be overcome,—a probability which 
is strengtheneil prodigiously if we suppose, what we 
think not at all unlikely, that she was, as yet, ignorant 
of tile existence of Satan, and of those evil spirits who, 
had participated in his crime, and now shared in his 
punishment. In this view of the case it appears at 
once that the trial to which she was put was inexpres¬ 
sibly perilous,—the temptation one which nothing but a 
supreme and indomitable respect fur the divine authority 
could enable her to conquer. Now, this was Uie vc-ry 
point at issue,—whetlier her regard for the. authority of 
.Tehovah was of this description. Here was the case: — 
Jehovah himself has announced a certain prohibitory 
statement; a being whom she reckons an accredited 
messenger of .lehovah suggests a peculiar interpreta¬ 
tion of it; how then will she act ? It occurs to her, 
perliaps, that God cannot confradict himself,—that, 
therefore, what the messenger aflirins is to be under¬ 
stood as the mind of God; and the desire of know¬ 
ledge, in itself not only lawful but honourable, by 
which she was eminently distinguished, and which was 
now called into activity, induces her to adopt the inter¬ 
pretation offered ; and then follows the act: ‘ She took 
of the fruit thereof and did eat, and gave also unto her 
husband with her, and he did eati’ Thus she tailed in 
manifesting that regard and preference for Jehovah 
w'hicli are liis due. Her language to the tempter, even 
on Uic supposition that he was an angel of light, should 
have been: ‘ If you or any other angel from heaven 
teach anything contrary to what Jehovah has command¬ 
ed, let him be accursed.’ 

There are various things to be noticed as to the 
manner and nature of the temptation. First of all, the 
devil, as we have already seen, conceals himself under 
the form of a serpent; then, he begins his attack upon 
the woman in the absence of her husband, concluding 
Uiat, in these circumstances especially, slie would be the 
easier prey; and next, be addresses himself to Eve as 
ail extraordinary temiher of some important truth not 
yet fully understood. And in this character he, in 
the first place, suggests a doubt as to the meaning 
of the divine command: ‘ And he said unto the woman. 
Yea hath God said. Ye shall not eat of every tree of 
the garden ?’ He does not openly contradict the com¬ 
mand of God; but he insinuates the improbability of 
such a command having been issued. It is as if he bad 
said, ‘ Can it really lie true tliat, in regard to the trees 


of the garden, a prohibition has lieen published? The 
thing surely is a mistake; there must be some misun¬ 
derstanding in the matter. Either your husband iias 
not understood the divine dcclaraUon, or he has report¬ 
ed incorrectly to you, or you are both in error as regards 
its import. Jehovah, unquestionably, is a benevolent 
being, incapable of arbitrarily restricting your enjoy¬ 
ments.’ Mark his mode of procedure: it is by insinua¬ 
tion. Had he openly opposed God, the mind of Eve 
would have revolted at the impiety. But he said just 
enough to awaken curiosity and beget suspicion. A 
train of thought tending to a fatal issue was thus ori¬ 
ginated. She is induced to listen, till, imbibing tiie 
sentiments of the tempter, she transgresses the com¬ 
mandment of her God. ; 

The answer of Eve brings tlie matter immediately 
to the point which the tempter desired; and yet we 
cannot but remark, tliat, even by this lime, her mind 
seems to have been injuriously alTected. As if she had 
begun to suspect that the prohibition was unworthy of 
God, or that there was some mistake, in reference to it, 
and that therefore, the penalty denounced against the 
eating of the forbidden tree could not be so dreadful a 
tiling after all, she thus expresses herself: ‘ We may 
cat of the fruit of the trees of tlie garden; but of the 
fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden 
God hath said. Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye 
touch it, lest ye die.' Observe, she does not speak of 
death as a thing that must inevitably follow on trans¬ 
gression ; nay, farther, it would appear, as if the idea 
iiad already entered into her mind, that it was on ac¬ 
count of the deleterious nature of the fruit that the tree 
was forbidden ; and hence, we think, tiie boldness of 
the seducer, who proceeds to affirm that death couhl 
not possibly follow from eating of the tree of know¬ 
ledge,—that, on the contrary, tiie most delightful con¬ 
sequences were to be anticipated. ‘ And the ser[ient 
said unto the woman. Ye sliall not surely die, for God 
doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes shall be opened, and ye sliali be as gods, knowing 
good and evil.’ Satan only insinuates with regard to 
the prohibition; but with regard to the penalty he is 
bolder;—and his boldness, we think, is chiefly to be ac¬ 
counted for by his perceiving tliat the woman supposed 
that death would be the natural result of tlie fruit if 
eaten. ‘ Tliat cannot be,’ said the tempter; ‘it is a tree 
which lias not its superior in the whole garden; aud, 
in proof of what 1 say, I appeal to God himself, who 
knoweth, and who has named it the tree of knowledge 
on this very account, because it imparts knowledge; 
and hence if you eat of it you siiall be as gods,knowiii^- 
good and evil.’ 

We prefer tliis explanation to that which supposes that 
Satan insuiuated that the true reason why the tree was 
forbidden was, that God knew this to be its nature and 
efficacy,—that the prohibition was, therefore, unkindly 
imposed,—and that the whole proceeding on tlie part of 
tlie Almighty was sinister, selfish, and oppressive. The 
mind revolts at the idea of such a mode of attack prov¬ 
ing successful, and prefers tlie hypothesis that tlie 
devil, by means of the serpent, impressed Eve with tlie 
idea Uiat some superior beuig had assumed tliat form for 
the purpose of explaining more fully the mind of God 
in reference to the tree of knowledge, and of inducing 
her, by removing misconception, to employ the means 
whiclrwould elevate the human race to the possession 
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of those higlier degrees of knowledge and happiness 
by which he himself was distinguished. The plan was 
suittle in the extreme. The character he assumed 
would command respect; while his object appearing 
so benevolent, would to respect superadd affection. 
At the same time, he applied directly to the only object 
wliicli was likely to be to her an object of desire. “ She 
Sind her husband,” says Dwight, "were surrounded 
with good, and had nothing to regret and nothing to 
fear. Their only danger, seems to have been on the 
side of coveting more, because they had already so much, 
and of wisliing, because they now were so wise, and 
h:ipi>y, to become wiser and happier. The tempter, by 
his own experience, perfectly understood the power of 
this mode of al^tack, and the proper avenue through 
which to introduce the temptation.” ‘ And when tlie 
woman saw that the tree was good for food, and that it 
was pleasant to tlie eyes, and a tree to Ihi desired to 
make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof^ and did 
eat, and gave also unto tier husband with her, and he 
did oat.’ Thus, while the serpent was the occasion of 
Eve's ruin. Eve was the occasion of her husband’s. 

' And Adam was not deceived,’—was not tleceived im¬ 
mediately by tlie serpent as Eve was; ‘ but the wo¬ 
man, being deceived, was in the transgression.’ Hence, 
Eve, in extenuation of Jier fault, pleaded, ‘ The serpent 
beguiled me and 1 did eat;’ whereas Adam said, ‘ The 
wuiiiun whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me 
of the tree, and 1 did eat;’ insinuating, according to 
JM‘Knight, that as tlie woman had been given him for 
a companion and help, he had eaten of the tree from 
affection to her. 

She gave him of that fair enticing fruit 
With liberal hand ; he scrupled not to cat 
Against his Vietter knowledge; not deceived. 

Hut fondly overcome with female cliurin.' 

Earth trembled from ht^r entrails, as again 
10 pangs : and Nature gave a second groan ; 

Sky lowr’d, and, muttering thunder, some sud ilrups 

Wept ill completing of tlie mortal sin 

Original. 

I’aradise Lost, Hook ix. 

3Biogtapibj». 

THE REV. henry BELFRAGE, D.D. 

IJy the Rev. William M'Kelvik, 

STmish'r of the United Secexsion Church, JIatyedic, 
Kinross-shire. 

The name of Dr Belfrage must he familiar to most of 
our readers. His works are in extensive circulation, 
and contine to be regarded as among the most popular 
devotional writings in our language. There are few of 
the serious among the aged who have not been consoled, 
or among the middle-aged who have not been confirmed, 
or among the young who have not been encouraged by 
them. Like the great store-house from which they 
have been drawn, they contain ‘ strong meat for men, 
luid milk fur babesor, to ctiange the metaphor, like 
heaven’s great directory, they have been found ‘ profit¬ 
able for doctrine, for reprwf, for correction, for insti uc- 
tion in righteousness.’ The biography of a writer who 
has exercised such iiitluence in the religious world, and 
whose name promises to be held in everlasting remem¬ 
brance, cannot fail to be interesting to all who care to 
know iiow a good man lives and dies. This agreeable 
task has been already well performed by tlie Rev. Mr 
M'Kerrow of Doune, and Uie Rev. Mr M’Farlaue of 
Kincardine, in an ample, elegant, and most interesting 


memoir of Dr Belfrage, published about a year ago, 
and'fnnn whose work tlie following outline is ilrnwti. 

Dr Belfrage was the son of the Rev. John Btdfragc 
of the first Assiwiale congregation, Falkirk, and was 
bom at tliat place, ‘24th Marcli, 1774. It is nut always 
an advantage to be. iHirii mid educated in a manse; for 
unless vital piety characterises its grown inhabitants, 
itsyoutiiful population are almost certain to be re[>eiled 
from a virtuous life by the inconsistencies of those who 
luukc a religious profession, but at the same time act 
ill upposilioii to it. “ Blessed is that home, whetlier 
the residence of clergyman or layman, over which Hod 
presides, wiiich heaven fills, wliich religion sanctifies, 
and which wisdom guides.” So Dr Belfrage once re- 
niorked from the pulpit; and tlie remark was iievi^r 
more strikingly illustroted Umii in hisuwiieu.se. His 
father was another Zacharias, his niotlicr uiiotlier 
Elizuheth, ‘ both righteous Imfurc God, walking in all 
the coiniiiaiidinenks and ordinances of tlie Lord blame¬ 
less;’ and the iiiiiiience of their precept and example 
was not lost upon this very su-sceptible child. He was 
one of a numerous fuiiiily; but it is witli himself only 
we have at present to do. In addition to his spiritmil 
ju-ivileges, l)r Belfmge was liorn also to an earthly iii- 
iieritaiice, being by his father's side heir of Colistoii, a 
siiiiill estate in Kinross-shire; wiiich circiinistaiice, taken 
ill coniiecliuii with a fine taste, mental energy, ami a 
kindly disiKisitioii, niuy be considered as the iuHuence 
which chietly operat<‘d in the foriiiiition of his character. 

it is no denial of our original corruption to aiiinu 
that some children are sanctified from the womb ; and 
we believe Henry Belfrage. to have been one of these. 
His earliest actions, indicative of character, bespoke 
piety; and it is questionable if he was ever conscious of 
tile cliaiige denominated regeneration. Tliat he iind, 
however, uiidcrguiie such a renovation was evinced in 
the develupmeul of his character; for his piety grew 
with his growth, and strengthened with iiis strengtli. 
The difference between Henry Belfrage the child, and 
Dr Belfrage the eminent Christian, was only the dif¬ 
ference of degree, only os that which has taken place 
with his spirit since it entered heaven. He was devot¬ 
ed by ids parents to the iiiiiiistry from his binh. The 
{^iropriety of sucJi early dedication to office, need not 
now he put in question ; fur, in this case, it was quite 
cunditiuiiul. It was only if lie shotiltl display tile requi¬ 
site qiialifications of tulonts and piety, that his parents 
vowed he should he lent iiiitu the Lord to minister in 
the suiiciuuiy. This iioly uvueution was his own first, 
as it was afterwards his eonfinned, choice; and his 
parents, jierceiving tlie desired prerequisites, encour¬ 
aged him ill it. It was no siiiall advantage in his train¬ 
ing. to have’his studies thus directed to a definite object, 
ami that object the one to which he was to adhere 
througii life. At the age of twelve he had made such 
proficiency in leurniiig that it was deemed expedient 
to send him to college; and he was accordingly en¬ 
rolled a student at Edinburgh university. In Jiis fif¬ 
teenth year he entered the Theological Hall at Selkirk. 
Tile thenie of his first exercise as a divinity student 
was ‘ pious meditation,’ as suggested by the words of 
the psalmist, ‘ In bis law doth he meditate day and 
night ,’—a description of a good man which his own 
subsequent life amply verified. 

Mr Belfrage was licensed by the presbytery of which 
he was afterwards a memlier, and set forth among tlie 
cliurches, a stripling yet in his teens. As was expected, 
he proved a popular preacher. His youth, comeliness, 
pathos, earnestness, unction, ornate style, and the practi¬ 
cal tendency of his discourses, all combined to make 
him so. Before many mouths elapsed, he was call^ to 
Falkirk, Saltcoats, and Limhwinnoch, the first of which 
he preferred, as was must natural; his father teing 
then in need of assistance, and must desirous to have it 
rendered by his son. Besides, he,could not but appre¬ 
ciate a compliment so unequivocally paid him, and 
which told in favour of his parents as well as of liiiuself. 
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—a compliment so rare ns to warrant the statement 
becomiiifr a proverb, tliat ‘a prophet is not without 
honour, save -in his own country, and amoi\^ his own 
people.’ Jn addition to all this, a youth of twenty, as 
he tlien only was, could not but feel, that he needed 
both counsel and encoura;rement in nnderuikin^ duties 
so arduous, and responsibility so great, and tliat the 
roiinsel and encouragement upon which lie could cal¬ 
culate, would be such as he could place the fullest 
confidence in, as coming from at once a revered father, 
and a minister of large experience. Agreeably to the 
wishes of both, openly expressed, the synod, which then 
judged in all such cases, decided in favour of tlie call 
to Falkirk; and he was ordained there oil the IBtli 
June, 17114. 

Hr Belfrage was naturally a man of much mental 
activity; and in Falkirk he iiad abundant opportunity 
of putting it forth: for although his tva.s a collegiate 
charge, almost the whole ihities of both ministers ile- 
volved upon him. His diligence was ns unwearied as 
his work was great; and the zeal with which he began, 
he continued his labours. His own profiting appeared 
unto all; and there is reason to believe that Ids preach¬ 
ing was the means of greatly profiting others. The 
exwrnal prosperity of his ehui'ch was great; tor notwith¬ 
standing that the Old Light controversy had caused 
a division in his, as in many other congregations, in 
less than twenty years a new edifice was found neces¬ 
sary to accommodate his increased and increasing uiuli- 
eiic:e. 

Four years after his ordination. Dr Belfrage was 
called to inoiirn the loss of his futlier, and henceforth 
to labour in the service of his congregation alone. Of 
this inestimable parent, the son has given a brief 
memoir to the world, and left among his papers a 
more detailed account, part of which is given in the 
vtilume from whii;h we have drawn our materials. Jii 
this sketch he has not only .shown his father to have 
been in labours most abundant, but, what is more rare, 
in labours most successful. “ Often have J lieanl,” 
says he, “from the bed of aflliction mid death, blessings 
invoked mi his niemoiy, as the faiher who liiid begotten 
them to God through the gospel.” 

Six years after the deatli ol his father. Dr B. had a 
fresh source of grief opened up to him ut the death of 
his mother, buch incidents in the history of most men 
are felt as of only trivial importance, and they seldom 
affect them beyond a few months at most. But they 
formed eras of great moineiit in Hr Belfrage's existence, 
as producing an influence upon him which operated 
during the subsequent portion of his sublunary being. 
Soon after his iiiother’s death, he wrote a l)iographical 
sketch of her life and character. “ My object,” he says, 
“ in the composition of it, was to soothe an agitated 
heart, and to preserve in the family a memorial of ex¬ 
cellence, which by the blessing of heaven will teach 
the cultivation of the purest and most active virtue. 
'I'he place of her interment rendered it impossible to 
erect any memorial near her; but if the conduct of her 
children be animated by tlie spirit of tlieir mother, it 
will maintain a more vivid impression of her excellence 
than the best writteq epitaph.^’ But the writing of lier 
memoir did not content him ; for he esteemed her too 
highly, and loved her too well, to give her memory to 
oblivion, or even to suffer the impressions which she 
had made upon his mind to become faint. “ As oft,” 
says his biographer, “ as the day revolved which re¬ 
minded him of the loss he had sustained, lie devoted 
part of it to prayer and holy meditation.” Not the 
least interesting part of tlie volumd upon which we 
have drawn, is a series of papers, nineteen in number, 
(mmposed by Hr Belfrage on the anniversary of his 
mother’s death, and made up of pious meditations on tlie 
circumstatice, and devout allusions to tlie events which 
had transpir^ in providence. in the interim before 
each returning period. With the exception of Cowper 
tlie poet, we do not remember to have read of any one 


who laboured so iniicli to keep alive the filial feelings 
after the parent's decease as Hr Belfrage. These 
writers were men of kindred spirit; ami what the one 
has said in pro.se the otlier has said in poetry : 

“ My boast is not that 1 deduce my birth 
From loins eiitliruiiud, and rulers of the earth; 

But iii;;her far niy proud pretensions rise,— 

The son of parents passed into the skies.” 

In 18112, Dr Belfrage was sent by the Associate 
Synod to supply the congregation of Miles Lane, Loii- 
<ion, tiieii, from certain causes, in a declining state. 
He officiated there for several months, and before 
leaving had the pleasure of seeing the cliupel filled 
with a respectable, audience. Some reason was afforded 
tliat this congregation meant to call him, but he dis¬ 
couraged their expectation that he. would remove to 
London. While absent, lie wrote a most aifi’clioiiate 
epistle to his session; and when alighting- from tiie coach 
Upon his return, above a hiindreil of his people were 
assembled to give him a cord'ml welcoiiie. This visit 
to London gave rise to on ardent friendship between 
Dr Belfrage and the veneraWe Hr Waugh, ami all the 
nieiiihers of that minister's family; and the correspond¬ 
ence tliat passed between them forms one of the charms 
Of their interesting biograpliies. Upon the deatti of 
Hr Waugh, Dr Belfrage, in conjunction witli tlic Rev. 
Hr Hay of Kinross, Hr Waiigli’s nephew, drew up a 
ineiiioir which has now taken its place as one ot the 
standard biographies in our language; amt his coad¬ 
jutor has been recently employed in superiiiteiidiiig a 
third edition of the work. 

Hr Belfrage began publishing in 1814; and every 
successive year, or nearly so, wliile he was able, lie 
made additions to Ids works as an author. It must be 
a dry detail to enumerate his publications; but these 
in a great measure constitute his life, and the enumera¬ 
tion of tlieni shows that his existence was not spent in 
indolence or trifles. His first work was a voiiiiiie of 
sacramental discourses,—a species of composition in 
winch lie greatly excelled,—which speeiidy reached 
a tliird edition, and was followed hy a second volume 
of the same kind, seven years after. Upon a recep¬ 
tion of a copy of the first of these, which had been sent 
by the autlior in a present, Professor Lawson wrote 
him, saying, “ I could scarcely have hoped that a whole 
volume of Table Discourses could have been coiiipu.sed 
without too many repetitions, or without departing too 
far from the great subject of meditation presented to us 
in tlie ordinance of the Lord’s supper.” But tiiese 
natural anticipations were avoided nut only in one, but 
in botli volumes, and the truth of anotlier reinui-k of 
Hr Lawson’s confirmed: “ Redemption by Chrjst, as 
appears in your bcxik, contains the must powerful mo¬ 
tives for every duty of tlie life of a Christian.” 

In 1817, tie published his ' Practical Discourses to 
the Young,’ which was so well received by the public 
that a second edition was speedily called for, and after¬ 
wards a Uiird. “ In addressing the young,” one of his 
reviewers observes, “many illustrious men had gone 
- before him. The press had long teemed with excel¬ 
lent works in this department, it might have seemed 
that the subject was almost exhausted, and that any 
tiling like useful originality in matter or in manner, 
would be found impracticable. But however often and 
however well the same subject has been handled by 
others, we have found it impossible for us to peruse 
these Discourses without feeling that they still give a 
new and increased interest and utility to a tlieiue al¬ 
ways of paramount importance.” In 1818, he prepared 
and published a practical catechism intended to exhibit 
tlie leading facts and pruiciples of Christianity in con¬ 
nection with their moim influence; to which he added 
an address to children, and some prayers to guide the 
devotions of the young. About this period, also. Hr 
Belfrage became a contributor to the Evangelical 
Maga^ne, and continued to be so during the remaining 
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part of his life. Tht* circumstance which led to his 
connection with that journal is illustrative at once of 
tlie strength of his friendship and of the ardour of his 
benevolence. Dr Waugh was one of its proprietors, 
and had been instrumental in obtaining j£IOO a year 
from its protits to tlie Widows of Scottish Dissenting 
Ministers. He often complained, as he had some rea¬ 
son to do, of the ill requital made by iiis church fur 
tliese donations; and wtienever he had opportunity, he 
pressed it upon its ministers to support tiiis miscellany 
by their contributions. Writing to Dr Belfnige, ac¬ 
knowledging the receipt of his second volume, he play- 
tully added, “ Now, roy good fellow, let me urge on 
your mind what X Itave repeatedly urged, that you give 
me just two hours of your time, fur tiiniing the sappy 
end of one of your most practical sermons into the form 
of an essay for the magazine.” How fully he respoiuied 
to tl)is call, appears from a letter of his own, addressed 
to Mrs Belfrage: “I received on Friday night a letter 
from the editors of the Evangelical Magazine ttiaiikiiig 
uie in terms which 1 do not deserve fur niy humble aid 
to tlieir work, and requesting me, as the result of their 
uiinniinouB resolution of the lOih May, to permit my 
name to be enrolled among them in the place of the 
beloved Dr Waugh. My heart is affected with this ex¬ 
pression of kindness, and witli the idea of being singled 
out to take the part in this work sustained by one wtiose 
memory 1 so fondly cherish. It was at Dr Waugh’s 
request that all my papers %vere sent. ‘ Henry, my good 
lad, mind the widows,* was the hint that always roused 
me; and 1 have the pissing reflitcliun that an excel¬ 
lent p<‘rs<m and her family liave fur several years re¬ 
ceived :£!.'> niinuaily for my cuntributioiis.” He after¬ 
wards collected a number of these papers, which, to- 
getlier with some which he had sent to other magazines, 
and two or three original ones, he published under the 
title of ‘ Select Essays.’ In 1822, he favoured the 
world with a small volume entitled, ‘ Sketches of Life 
and Character from Scripture and Observation.’ In 
1823, he published his 'Monitor to Families, or Dis¬ 
courses on some of the Duties and Scenes of Domestic 
Life.’* This publication was designed by him to pro¬ 
mote religion in the domestic circle; and it is eminently 
calculated to produce this effect. The same year he 
published for the benefit of the young, ‘ A Guide to 
the Lord’s Table,’ in the catechetical form; and he 
added to it an Address to Applicants fur admission, 
and some Meditations to-aid tlieir Devotions. 

” The celebrity which Dr Belfrage had now acquir¬ 
ed as a religious writer,” say his biographers, “and tlie 
high reputation which he maintained as a faithful and 
laborious minister of the gospel, procured for him the 
friendsliip and respect of some wlio occupied situations 
of eminence in the Established Church. Among the 
number of these was Sir Henry Moncrief Wellwood, 
Bart. D.D., one of the ministers of the West Church, 
Edinburgh. Through the agency of this eminent 
clergyman, the attention of tfie university of*St Andrews 
was drawn to Dr Belfrage’s writings, and to tlie claims 
which lie had, both as a minister and an autlior, to 
academic honours; and that university honoured them¬ 
selves as well as did honour to Mr Belfrage by con- 
feiTing on him the degree of Doctor in Divinity. The 
manner in which this degree was conferred was credit¬ 
able to all tlie parties concerned. On the part of Mr 
Belfrage it was unsolicited and unexpected; and to tlie 
credit of tile university, it was bestowed witiiout the 
usual fees being exacted.” 

During the year 1826, Dr Belfrage preached iiid 
published a series of discourses ' Oii the Duties and 
Consolations of the Aged,’ of which the late venerated 
Dr Dick said, in a letter to the author, " 1 have read 
several sermons, and am highly pleased with them. 1 
wonder as 1 go along how you have been able to illus- 
Irate the different topics so fully and particularly, and 
am sure that if 1 had attempted such subjects my stock 
ui ideas would liave been speedily exiiausteij,” In 


1829, be published his ' Counsels for tlie Sanctuary and 
for (livil Life,’ one of the most useful, and by compe¬ 
tent judges considered one of tlie liest. of his publica¬ 
tions. In 1830, Ix'sides his part of Dr Waugh’s memoir 
already referred to, he gave to the world a volume 
entitled, ‘ A Portrait of Jolin tiie Baptist; or an Illus¬ 
tration of his History and Doctrine.’ In 1832, he pub¬ 
lished a work on which he bestowed considerable 
pains, and which he liiiiiself regarded as the best of all 
his productions : this was his ‘ Practical Exposition 
of tile Assembly’s Siiorier Catechism.* It was at first 
published in one duodecimo volume; but a new edition 
being called for soon after, he greatly enlarged, im¬ 
proved it, and reissued it in two volumes. Tliis was his 
last attempt at publication. While, iliis second edition 
was passing through the press, a fatal disease had be¬ 
gun to make inroads upon his frame. But in the in¬ 
terim between' the two editions of the above work, he 
published a biograpiiicai account of the late Dr Law- 
son, which was prefixed to a volume of the doctor's dis¬ 
courses ‘ On tile History of David, and Uie Introduction 
of ('liristiuiiity into Britain.’ In addition to tliuse works 
already enumerated. Dr Belfrage liad in a state of com¬ 
plete readiness for the press, two volumes of lectures, 
which it was his inteiitioii to publish; but he was prevent¬ 
ed by increasing debility from carrying his intention into 
effect. He had also prepared, at the special request of 
one of his publishers, two small volumes, which it is 
probable will yet be given to tlie public; tlie oue being 
a series of discourses on the parable of tiie ten virgins, 
and having fur its title,' The Visible Church in the 
Last Days,’ and tlie other consisting of discourses ou 
the promises, and entitled, ' ('iiristiun Instruction, in 
Hope, in Warning, and in Example.’ 

'* Tile leading qualities in Dr Belfrage’s mind and 
heart are imprinted deeply on all his writings.” So 
says Professor Balmer, in an essay appended to the 
Memoir, in which he has attempted to delineate their 
prominent characteristics, and in which he affirms of 
them that they are eminently practical, and eminently 
devotional,—employing tlie fonner epithet to designate 
the sentiments and duties which refer to our fellow- 
creatures, and tlie latter to describe the affections and 
emotions which ought to be cherished toward God,— 
that they are distinguished by sensibility and tenderness, 
and by beauty. 

Jt inigtit lie supposed that Dr Belfrage enriched 
hiinseJf by liis numerous and highly popular works; 
but this was not the case. He did not write fur gain, 
but from motives of benevolence and usefulness, lu 
one of his letters, written sliurtly after his first publica¬ 
tion, lie expresses this wisli: “ It would gratify me if 
tliere was a society fur orplians establisiied, to which 1 
might devote any profits tliat might arise from this 
little work.” He' was afterwards instrumental in form¬ 
ing such a society, its objects being the orplians of dis¬ 
senting ministers, and was honoured in being appointed 
to preach the first sermon in its behalf. ’I'here is 
ground to believe tliat he reaped little if any pecuniary 
Miiefit from his publii^tiuns; for, notwithstanding their 
popularity, it is understood that little profit arose from 
them. They were remarkably cheap for their size and 
amount of letter-press;'and he was willing Uiat they 
should be low priced, that they might be acceptable to 
the poor. We hope that so soon as the present copy¬ 
right expires, some enterprising publisher will issue a 
cheap and uniform edition of the whole. VVe are certain 
that tie would not be disappointed in his hopes of re¬ 
muneration by such a step. 

“ Tlie quantity of labour performed by Dr Belfrage as 
an autlior,” as remarked by Piofessor Baluier, "tliough 
not altogether unexampled, has not been often equal¬ 
led,” and this, too, amidst other duties as arduous and 
as extended. Tlie year before he became an author, 
he had been appointed Clerk of Presbytery,—ah office 
which he discharged with all possible fidelity, and the 
duties of which uiiht have been somewhat onerous in 
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Ku large a presbytery as that of Stirling and Falkirk. 
Nor was he less diligent than other men in the <lis- 
tdiarge of his pastoral duties, notwithstanding these ex¬ 
traneous toils. P'idelity, diligence, and zeal characttrr- 
is<‘d him as a minister of the gospel in a high degn^e. 
lie was regular in his visitations and examinations; 
and tiio sick were never forgotten by him. Every 
scheme of piety and benevolence set on foot in his 
vicinity, received his ready countenance and support. 
He was a most zealous labourer in titc cause of missions. 
An association fur promoting them exisUid 1.0 years in 
his congregation; during wliich period, more than 
i£700 were raised for the cause: it was afterwards 
united with a general six:iety in tlie place, for diffusing 
religions knowledge. So tliorougldy and extensively was 
his zeal fur the spread of the gosptd ul>road known, Liiat 
tile. Directors of the Jjoiidon Mis.sionary Soci«-ty invited i 
him to preach one of the Sermons at tlie Anniversary I 
Meeting* in May, IS25; and willi the invitation he 
ctieerfully cfomplied. Tlie sermon he preached upon 
tlie occasion was afterwards published in t.he form of a 
pamjihlet, and is in our estimation the most interesting 
of all his .snmiier piiblicntions. 

I >r llclfrage was a man of great devotion. His life 
seemed to be a coinmenl upon the text, ‘ Fray without 
ceasing.’ It was his constant practice to kneel at the 
tliroiie of grace with ins Ixdoved partner before leaving 
his room in the morning, and with his household, im¬ 
mediately after, whicli lie rejicated again in the reverse 
order in the (weniiig. He was repeatedly on his knees 
in his study during tln^ ilay. It was ins practice to re¬ 
tire for prayer before going to the pidpit, when about 
to visit any of his people, and before undertaking a 
journey, as also when he niturned from any of t.hesi; 
tlutii^s. After worship in his own family on ^abbath 
evening, he adjournetl to the house of his sisters to 
worsliip (lOtl along with them; and the anniversary of 
his mother’s death, os alrt^mly observml, was witli him 
a day of seclusion, ineditutiou, and <.levotion. 

Dr Jlelfrage was a man of most amiable dispositions, 
but, at the same time, great dignity of deiiicuiiuiir. Ho 
had his faults,—us who has notV—but as wc do not 
know them, we cannot state them; and though we did, 
that would be no reason why we should specify them. 
ISiograpliy is designed to light our path to virtue; and 
lut would be a trifler who should amuse himself by 
picking out tho motes in the sunbeam. Besides, wliat 
some deemed excellencies in the Doctor’s character, 
others deemed defects. His dignity of deportment was 
sometimes considered pride,—liis attachment to his 
family, selfishness,—his interest in young ministers, a 
love of patronage. But we believe him to have been 
a man of great singlem-ss of purpose, and purity of 
motive; his actions, like those of every other man, 
were of course liable to misconstruction. If he has 
any detractors, it will be well for them that they excel 
him. 

Till within two years of his death. Dr Belfi-age en¬ 
joyed almost uninterrupted good health. Throughout 
this period, however, he was more or less an invalid, 
ill the beginning of lb35, he had a severe attack of 
iiifiueiiza, by which he was much reduced. At the 
dispensaUon of the Lord's supper, in June of that year, 
he was iinubie to preach the action sermon; but with 
eonsiderable effort addressed the coinmunicxints at the 
lii-st table, and gave the evening directions. He spoke 
to his people as one who was soon to appear before his 
.1 udge, and with aconsequent, and we hope abid ing, effect. 
Tlie exertion brought on a painful fit of sickness and 
retching, which len him weaker than ever. He so for 
recovered, however, as to be able to make an excursion 
to Abbotsford and Melrose Abbey. On his return, he 
was again seized with sickness. From this time his 
strength gradually decayed, and his sufferings were 
suincUmes great. The last public duty which he was 
able, to perfonn was a ministerial visitation; when he 
addressed the family on the subject of the barren fig- 


tree. His debility was now so obvious that his bretiireii 
of the presbytery undertook to supply his pulpit, and 
his friends at a distance came to visit him as one whom 
they were about to lose. . Prayer and praise were now 
almost his constant employment; and witli a mild yet 
dignified resignation he waited the approacli of deaUi. 

Wc regret we are compelled, for want of space, to 
abridge his dying scene, and to abstain from giving 
many of his valumile and affecting remarks during liis 
lust illness: tiiey form a most interesting and pleasing 
chapter in his memoir. To Mr Macfarlaiie of Kincar¬ 
dine, who tlieii, with the exception of his own family, 
was Ills most frequent visitor, lie once said, “ How 
heautifiii is this turn which our version gives to these 
lines of the psalm : 

‘ O when, ill kindness unto me. 

Wilt lliou be pleased to cornu? 

What condescension in God ! lie pleased to come : be 
pleased to come. O what condescension !” In conver¬ 
sation with 1‘rofessor Baliner, he spoke frequently and 
with deep interest of the all-suffieieiicy of (Jlirist, evi- 
ilently deriving comfort and hope from the contempla¬ 
tion of tlie dignity of the Saviour’s person, and the 
perfection of his atoiienienl. I’lie Rev. Mr Smart of 
Stirling, when visiting him, said tliat he was sorry to 
sec him in sueli a weakly state, but trusted lie was still 
full of hope and comfort. “ Yes,” replieil Dr Belfrage, 
“you have expressed it well; I am full of hope and lull 
of comfort." Oil the night before his death, he over¬ 
heard the voice of praise from *liis worshipping family, 
and lie iniinediately joined, and sung the first two or 
three verses of the I03d psalm. He did this thn e 
different times, till he became quite hoarse, and was 
obliged to desist. Oil Wednesday forenoon the 16th 
Sept., he fell into a calm and gentle slumber, and 
about halt-past eleven o’clock, without one steiiggie or 
groiui, liis spirit returned to God. The funeral took 
place on Wednesday the 23d Seiit., amidst a vast con¬ 
course of mourning spectators, aiul followed by a large 
number of grieving acquaintances and friends. The 
coffin was borne by the elders of his congregation, re¬ 
alizing once more the last hut most toiuHruig incident 
in the first martyr’s story: 'And devout men carried 
Slepiicn to liis burial, and mutle great lameiitatiou over 
him.’ 


lEbcnCng 

WHO IS HE? 

An officer iu a corps of cavalry, during the late conti¬ 
nental wars, was walking tlirough the streets of a city 
in Bulgaria, when a female citizen ruslied from her 
iioiise, and ran towards him, exclaiming, ‘ My dear, 
boy ! My dear son !’ and, on finding herself repulsed, 
cried out, ‘ What! Now that you wear a fine dress, are 
you ashamcil of your poor mother V The officer was 
soon after accosted iu a similar way by an old woman, 
who claimed liiin as her grandson, and by several 
yoimg persons, who clidmed him as tiieir brother. He 
knew well who his real relations were, and that tlie 
present parties could not even remotely be his kin; 
and he resolutely, Uiough witli some difficulty, extri¬ 
cated himself for the moment from importunities which 
beset iiim. He was soon, however, upbraided on all 
hands for his supposed unnatural behaviour to bis kin¬ 
dred, and felt obliged to apply to Count Diebitsch for 
protection. Through the medium of the archbishop of 
Bulgaria, an investigation was instituted, and was car¬ 
ried on iu tlie presence of both of the interested parties. 

* If he be my son,’ declared the supposed mother, ‘ he 
has a scar upon the left side of his forehead.’ The 
judges ordered the officer to remove his cap; and, 
exactly on the spot which she described, tiiey found tlie 
secret scar. She had now, to all appearance, won her 
cuu.se, and, looking round lier with an air of ttiumpli, 
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rxclaiined,' He liud that scar wlien he was eight years 
of age.’ ' Ha!’ staid several Russian officers, who 
were present, and who had been intimately acquainte«i 
with their perplexed broUier officer, * lie joined the 
army and left St Petersburgh without that scar, and 
he received the wound which occasioned it in an affair 
with the enemy before Sbumla.’ 

Here was extreme positiveness as to the physical 
character of an individual, based, doubtless, on many 
an outward probability or mark of personal i^lenlity, 
and corroborated, on investigation, by what seemed, at 
first, conclusive evidence; and yet it proved to be alto¬ 
gether delusive and mist^en. How often has similar 
high conlidence, ns to moral character and religious re¬ 
lationship, ended in equally mortifying disappointment! 

• He was my companion, my friend,my Christimi kins- 
inan, my more tlian brother,’ exclaims many a victim 
of liuninu hyp(x;risy: ‘ no, he was none of llmse, lie 
only seemed to be what 1 thought he was. and now he 
has become my plunderer or my enemy f Amid the 
sad and constant uncertainties of the friendships whiidi 
throw their coils round human hearts, there is but due 
Krieiid whose character is infallibly sure, only One, 
tlie, coustancy of whose, relation to us can never be mis¬ 
taken, who is always known to ‘ stick closer than a 
lirotlier,' whom we may ‘ know for tturselves and not 
iiiioLher,’ who is • the same yesterday, to-»Iay, and for 
e\erand ‘ He is fairer than the childniuof men, the 
chief timoiig ten thousand, and altogether lovely.’ 

IDLliNESS. 

I’isisTKATus, the Grecian general, was accosted, when 
walking through his fields, by a company of beggars. 

• If you want cattle to iilough your land,’ said he, ‘ I 
will lend you some; if you want land, I will give you 
some ; if you want seed to sow, 1 will find you some ; 
but I will not encourage any of you in idlfeiiess.' Hire 
was true charity, true philosophy, true knowledge of 
some influences which mould human character, and ile- 
termiiie man’s condition. Jdlent»ss, unless when oc<'a- 
sioiied by infirmity of health, and rendered hanniess by 
diligent meditation, is a sluice lor tlie inlet of every 
temptation, a lure for the attraction of every vice, a 
nurse for the rearing of every noxious liabit. Eve, as 
an old divine has remarked, would nut have been 
tempted bud her hands and liead been diligently em- 
jiloyed when the serpent addressed licr; and David 
would not have been seduced into lust ami murder, 
had he not, at the time when Uriah’s wife was iik iiis 
neighbourhood, been idly sauntering on tlie U^rraceti 
root of Ins [lalace. 


TlJE JOY OE ANGELS OVER REPENTING 
SINNERS: 

i&rmon. 

By THE Rev. Fkancis Muir. 

Minister of the Itelirf Church, Leith. 

I.OKE XV. 10.—“Likewise I say unto you, there is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.” 

My friends, I have great and important news 
to tell you this day. I have never heard of 
anything fitted to awaken a deeper interest, or 
to excite more pleasurable feelings. They are 
good news from a tar distant land,—news which 
liave already gladdened the hearts and homes 
of thousands ; and I am sure that, if you hear, 
in a right spirit, the communication of them 1 
have to make, liiey will also gladden you. . And 


now you will be wondering what they can be. 
Perhaps you are thinking, intelligence has arriv¬ 
ed that slavery Iim not only ceased through¬ 
out the British colonics, but in America, and 
throughout the world. Ah 1 that, to be sure, 
wouhl be glorious news,—to hear that every 
yoke was broken, and all the oppressed set free. 
But it is not that. Perhaps you arc imagining 
that universal peace has b<‘gun to reign, aiul 
that the kings and princes and statesmen of the 
c‘arth have entertid into a league no longer to 
harass and fight against each other; to abstain 
from w'ar themselves, and to discountenance it 
through all the world. That, too, will be a 
blessed and joyful period, ‘ when the sword shall 
be turned into the ploughshare, and the spear 
into the pruning-hook, and nations learn the 
art of war no more.' But neither has this era 
yet arrived; nor will it, till the gospel is felt 
from the throne to the cottage in all lands. 
Perhaps, then, you suppose that the most re¬ 
cent accounts from abroad inform us that the 
millennial day has begun,—that idolatry has been 
actually overthrown through the vast extent of 
Britain’s foreign dominions,—and that China, 
and Africa, and all Asia, and every island, and 
every kingdom, and nation, and tribe, are fast 
embracing the Christian faith ? Ah ! that will, 
indeed, be the world’s jubilee, ‘ when all tlie 
kingdoms of the earth shall become the kingdoms 
of our God, and of his Christ.’ The news of 
such events would indeed be exceedingly inter¬ 
esting; and yet they cannot be more so than 
those which 1 am apfiointed this day to make 
known to yon. Is your curiosity now aw'aken- 
cd ? Then look at the text, and hear what the 
Saviour himself declares: ‘ Likewise I say unto 
you, there is joy in the presence of the angels 
of God over one sinner that repenteth.' Yes, 
even over one sinner that repenteth, do these 
blessed spirits exult with holy and heavenly de¬ 
light. Is there one such sinner in this large 
assembly?—one broken-hearted, contrite, weep¬ 
ing penitent?—one parent wlio, having long 
neglected the salvation of his own soul and of 
those of his family, has now amended his ways, 
and is bringing them up in tlie fear of the Lord ? 
—one son or one daughter, who having despised 
parental counsel, and roamed in folly’s down¬ 
ward path, lias now returned to cheer a father’s 
bosom, and wipe away a mother’s tears ?—is 
there, in short, one sighing, sorrowing soul, who, 
having wandered from his God, has again, like 
the prodigal, come to himself, felt the bitterness 
of sin, seen the danger of an unconverted state, 
and returned, saying, * Father, 1 have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy sun ?* Even over 
such, all heaven, this very hour, rings with hal¬ 
lelujahs,—thus holding out the highest encour¬ 
agement for others to return. These, niy 
friends, arc tlie glorious tidings I am this Say 
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oetit to make known to you; and I now pro* 
ceed to state them a little more in detail. I shall 

I. Specify the cause of angelic rejoicing; 

II. Set before you the reasons of it; and then, 

III. Conclude with some practical remarks. 

1. 1 am to specify the cause of angelic re¬ 
joicing. It is a repenting sinner. Then it 
would seem there are some, yea, I fear, many 
sinners who do not repent. And how true this 
is, some of yourselves may tell. Your own con¬ 
sciences are telling you that you are of the 
number who are never sorry for sin, never shed 
a tear for it, never offer a petition for its par¬ 
don, never think at all of your awful danger in 
neglecting the great salvation. Or if convic¬ 
tions are awakened, how often do you stifle 
them ? And if reformation of life is pressed 
upon you, like Felix you reply, ‘ Go thy way 
for this time; at a more convenient season 1 
w'ill send for thee.’ Thus, day after day, Sab¬ 
bath after Sabbath, year after year, passes on, 
and you are still living in sin, perhaps profaning 
God's .name, breaking God’s day, neglecting 
prayer, indulging in rioting, drunkenness, and 
the works of the flesh ; thus hardening your 
hearts, and heaping up to yourselves wrath 
against the day of wrath. Oh 1 can angels re¬ 
joice over you ? No ; rather, supposing they 
can weep, do they shed the bitterest tears 
over your follies, and your danger of losing your 
never-dying souls. 

But it is far otherwise with the repenting 
sinner. And who is he, and what are the evi¬ 
dences of his true repentance? 1 shall not 
enter at length upon answering these questions. 
It is enough here to give you an outline of the 
character of one over whom the angels rejoice, 
and whose return makes heaven resound with 
melody. The marks of genuine repentance are 
conviction, self abasement, contrition, sorrow, 
amendment, and reformation.* Now, by these 
you will at once see whether yet you have truly 
repented. Thus, a sinner really awakened will 
feel that in the sight of God he is a guilty 
and depraved and hell-deserving creature. He 
will then humble himself as in dust and ashes, 
and cry out, ‘ unclean, uncleanand no ex¬ 
cuse or palliation will he once attempt to offer. 
His contrition and sorrow, in like manner, will 
be deep tmd pungent, and like David he will 
cry, ‘ Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, 

• This snumcration of * the marks of genuine rci>en- 
taiice’ must be taken in connexion with statements which 
occur in the course of the illustration,- particularly with 
the following: ** A repenting sinner, conscious of his guilt, 
will earnestly ask, 'What shall I do to saved 7 Con¬ 
scious of bis inability to do anything to deserve pardon, 
he will seek it through the cross df Christ.** An ‘ appte- 
benaioa of the ihercy of God in Christ,’ or a discerning of 
the divine method of salvation through the saerifice of the 
Redeemer,' is not only essential to true repentance, but 
forms the very tablet or background on which all ' the 
marks’ of that grace are exhibited.— Ed. 


and in thy sight done that which is evil.' And 
thus seeing the evil of sin, so hateful to God, 
so deserving of punishment, and so injurious to 
his own soul, every true penitent will turn away 
from it with loathing, and, with God’s help, sin 
no more. Now, is this the case with any one of 
you ? Then, are you a repenting sinner ? The 
remembrance of your sins will grieve you. You 
will acknowledge that you have acted foolishly, 
unjustly, ungratefully. You will lament over 
time misspent, talents misapplied, evil passions 
gratifled, and the salvation of the soul neglected 
and despised. And these will not be momen¬ 
tary feelings,—sudden emotions that flush the 
cheek and fill you with shame, and then pass 
away and are forgotten. No; conscious of 
your guilt, you will earnestly ask, ‘ What 
shall I do to be’saved? Conscious of your 
inability to do anything to deserve pardon, 
you will seek it through the cross of Christ. 
Conscious that sin will try to keep its dominion 
over you, you will pray for grace to preserve 
you free. Conscious,, in short, that if you are 
not delivered from both its condemnation and 
its pollution, you cannot be safe, you will en¬ 
deavour after new obedience, and aim at that 
complete change which is designated in scrip¬ 
ture by that expressive phrase, ‘ the new man.’ 
For tliis, be it observed, after all, is the best 
proof that you have truly repented of sin. Re¬ 
pentance itself just means a change ; and, there¬ 
fore, whatever may be your convictions, con¬ 
fessions, or resolutions, if you manifest no 
change in your conduct and character, you are 
telling to the world a practical lie. To be sorry 
for sin, without forsaking it, is to acknowledge 
our crimes without proving our sincerity ; and 
to express our pain tor disloyalty, while we per¬ 
sist in rebellion, is, in fact, the essence of hypo¬ 
crisy. You must undergo, therefore, a thorough 
change. Your heart must be changed; its 
aflections and desires must be refined from gro¬ 
velling propensities and raised to things above, 
else it cannot be a fit habitation of God through 
the Spirit. Your looks must be changed, and 
you must make a covenant with your eyes that 
you will not look with pleasure upon sin. Your 
language must be changed, and you must put 
away from you all filthy talking and Jesting, 
all lying and swearing, and all evil communi¬ 
cations whatever. Your mental employments 
must be changed : impure and improper books 
which pollute the mind and defile the soul must 
be cast away, and the treasures of divine know¬ 
ledge must be searched in the best of all books, 
the Bible. Your pleasures must be changed : 
the tavern, the theatre, and other resorts of 
worldly delight must be forsaken, and you must 
have recourse to the nobler enjoyments of im¬ 
mortal beings,—public worship, social prayer, 
and religious conversation; and these, instead 
of being thought a -drudgery, will be esteemed 
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the most charming entertainment. Lastly, your 
companions must be changed: the society of 
the idle, the thoughtless, the profane, and every 
other loose character must be disrelished, and, 
if possible, on all occasions avoided ; and your 
chosen friends must be such as fear God and 
keep his precepts. It is true, that in aiming 
at this great revolution, both in heart and in 
life, you will have many difficulties to encounter, 
and many hardships to endure,—the remaining 
corruptions of * the old man,’ the derision of 
former wicked associates, the heartless sneers of 
the world, its numerous allurements and tempta¬ 
tions, and the assaults of the wicked one him¬ 
self. But what then ? Have you not resources 
adequate to meet all these difficulties and dan¬ 
gers ? Did not Christ even in dying over- 
«;ome ? And what a courageous ejtample to 
follow, if called on to die in his cause ! Have 
you not the throne of grace to which, in the 
hour of need, you can repair, and obtain tlic 
shield of the Almighty to be your defence ? 
And have you not all the hosts of heaven look¬ 
ing on and smiling with approval of your noble 
conduct ? Yes ; let every truly awakened soul 
but act thus. Look at such a one, and you be¬ 
hold a sinner that repenteth ; the most glorious 
sight this earth can furnish, and, as is here de- 
<-lared bjf our Lord himselti causing the angels 
to sing for joy. 

If there be one sinner here, this day, to whose 
heart these truths speak home ; who is aroused 
to think of his state; whose soul is melting in 
sorrow at the remembrance of his lollies and 
negligences; whose tears of contrition are silent¬ 
ly failing ; who iinds that all his ungodly plea¬ 
sures have been leading him by a flowery path 
to hell; and. who is secretly resolving that this 
day, if the Lord will, shall be the date of his. 
conversion to God;—O! if there be but one 
earnestly crying out, though heard only by the 
ear of the Almighty, ‘ God.be merciful to me a 
sinner!’—‘Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy 
upon me!’—‘ What have I any more to do with 
idols ?’—‘ I will arise and go ■ to my Father,’ 
methinks I already see the arms of divine mercy 
open and stretched out to welcome and receive 
him. Yes; see God himself is arising from his 
throne,—the intercession of the Great Advocate 
has been heard,—the indemnity of a free par¬ 
don has been granted. See yonder swift mes¬ 
senger is already despatched to convey the joy¬ 
ous intimation to the heart-broken penitent. 
There is silence in heaven till the result is per¬ 
ceived,—but that is only as it were for a mo¬ 
ment. The debt is cancelled,—pardon is sealed 
by the Holy Spirit,—and the ransomed soul re¬ 
joices in the freedom of the sons of God.. And 
now hear you not that detightful though distant 
music, as it chimes down from the far sky ? It 
is the voice of ‘ harpers harping with their 
harps.’ it is the angelic chorus renewiirg the 


song of Bethlehem ; ‘ Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, and good will to men.’ 
But, 

“ Who »*an tho joys that rise 

Throujfli all tlit> courts of Paradise, 

To SCO a prodigal return, 

To see an heir of glory horn 

I shall therefore attempt, 

II. To set before you soiiie of the reasons 
for this joy. In this chapter alone our Lord 
relates no fewer than three parables to illus¬ 
trate the happiness occasioned in heaven by the 
return of sinners to God. 'riicre is the man 
rejoicing over the recovery of his lost sheep, 
more than over the safety of the other ninety 
and nine; there is the woman rejoicing in 
having found her lost piece of money ; ami, 
what is more delightful and affecting than 
either, there is the aged father making merry 
with his household at the prodigal's return. 
kSo, in like manner, there is joy among the 
angels over one sinner that repenteth. Now, 
who that have in their bosoms the feelings 
of sympathy and benevolence, yeai <»f hu¬ 
manity, would not be happy in any given ease, 
where that which was supposed to be lost or 
dead, is again found, or discovered to be alive. 
There is a child who has strayed heedlessly from 
home. Days and nights pass, and no tidings are 
heard of him. The very uncertainty of his con¬ 
dition is acutely painful. Parents and friends 
are filled with grief, and know not what to say 
or do. Intelligence at length arrives, that he 
has been found, and that no evil has befallen 
him. Soon is he clasped in the family and 
friendly embrace, and tears of sorrow are 
changed for expressions of thankfulness and 
joy. In yonder hull there is the sound of 
mirth and sung: it is a happy meeting of 
relatives, assembled to welcome buck tiie lost 
and wandering buy. So would it be in any 
other case, which you can better conceive of 
than I can relate. 

Now, if such be our feelings in such circum¬ 
stances, may we not suppose that the angels are 
partakers of similar feelings, but far mure re¬ 
fined and elevated, when they behold the lost 
children of Adam’s race recovered and restored 
and brought back to their God, whom they had 
forsaken or forgotttm ? We are assured that at 
the birth of the creation, when it rose fresh and 
lovely from its Master’s hands, they ‘sang to¬ 
gether and shouted for joy;' and will they not 
be equally, nay, additionally happy, when they 
see immortal beings like themselves, ‘ created 
anew after the image of God, in hghteousnesa 
and true holiness ?’ If we can suppose them 
capable of pain, how must their pure mtuds have 
been grieved when they saw man become a 
fallen creature, and some of their own number 
commissioned to drive him forth from bis earthly 
paradise. But now must their joy be propor- 
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tionally great, when they see any of his pos¬ 
terity regaining that celestial paradise, which 
they shall possess for ever. Unquestionably, 
therefore, the angels are deeply interested in 
the process of man’s redemption, from the first 
moment that the repenting sinner sheds the tear 
of godly sorrow, till its consummation in ever¬ 
lasting glory. Hence, it is intimated that * the 
manifold wisdom is made known to principalities 
and powers in heavenly places;’ and ‘into this,’ 
as manifested in the ‘ sufferings of Christ, and 
the glory that should follow,’ Peter saj's, they 
‘ desire to look.’ Nay, we are further assured, 
that ‘ they arc all ministering spirits sent forth 
to minister unto them that are the heirs of 
salvation.’ The reasons, therefore, for their 
joy must be very numerous; but I shall for the 
present briefly notice only the following :— 

1. Angels rejoice because repenting sinners 
escape the punishment which transgression de¬ 
serves, and which the justice of God threatens 
and demands. They were, doubtless, witnes¬ 
ses to the ex})ulsiou of those rebellious ones of 
their own order from the abodes of heaven, of 
whom it is said, they ‘ kept not their first estate, 
and are reserved in everlasting chains under 
darkness unto the judgment of the great day.’ 
Frequently are they represented as being the 
executioners of God’s vengeance upon his ene¬ 
mies. They beheld the awful stroke of the 
Father’s justice, in the agonies of the Redeemer 
in the garden, and bis sufferings on the cross; 
and they shall be employed in executing the 
tremendous doom of the wicked in the last day. 
Know ing, therefore, as they must do, the awful 
eflects of divine wrath, must they not be ex¬ 
ceeding joyful when they perceive even one 
sinner fleeing from impending danger, seeking 
safety under the shelter of redeeming love, and 
bending his steps towards heaven? 'Think you, 
they would not be happy when they led forth 
l.ot and* his family from the destruction of So¬ 
dom ; when they loosened the chains of Peter, 
and delivered him from prison ; or when they 
stood by Paul in the hour of danger, and saved 
him from shipwreck? And when men’s escape 
from these evils filled their pure hearts with 
joy, much more will they rejoice to see a soul 
saved from eternal woe, and raised to everlast¬ 
ing felicity. 

2. Angels rejoice over repenting sinners, be¬ 
cause their own blessed employments are thus 
increased, and their own happiness thereby 
augmented. Envy and ill-will always grudge 
another’s happiness; and, therefore, the devil 
and bis angels, under the influence of these ma¬ 
lignant passions, are active only in making mis¬ 
chief, a'hd occasioning as much misery as they 
<!an. But as the spirit of pure benevolence 
dwells in the* bosoms of, the angels who never 
foil; so, much of their happiness consists in per¬ 
forming deeds of love and mercy, through tlie 


universe of God. Now the conversion of a 
sinner is just the blotting out of so much evil, 
and the accession of so much good in God’s 
creation; and every fresh evidence of this kind 
is just additional ground for joy to the angelic 
hosts. We have hinted that they arc commis- 
. sioned to ‘ minister to the people of God.’ The 
moment, therefore, that a sinner returns, they 
take him, so to speak, under their care,—‘ they 
encamp round about him,’—they take charge 
of him, ‘ lest at any time he dash his foot 
against a stone,’—and they lend their aid in 
such a manner as will promote bis happiness. 
We cannot tell how their agency operates. We 
see them not, we feel them not; and yet they 
are every moment around and about our path. 
They are probably especially engaged in frus¬ 
trating the evil designs of wicked spirits, and 
are, so to speak, the e 3 'es and arms of Jehovah, 
to watch over and guard his spiritual heritage. 
As they ministered to the Saviour himself in 
bis agonies, so do they tend the dying beds of 
the saints of God, and wait to convey their de¬ 
parting souls to their mansion in the skies. And 
it is certain they will be employed at the last 
day, in gathering the elect from the four winds 
of heaven, and bringing them to the presence 
of the eternal throne. All this gives them un¬ 
ceasing and delightful employment, and must 
prove to them an increasing source of perpetual 

joy- 

8. Angels rejoice over repenting sinners, be¬ 
cause of the vast accessions of glory that are 
thus brought to God. 'The contemplation of 
the divine excellencies is the highest ground of 
their happiness. Now the perfections of the 
Godhead were never more illustriously dis¬ 
played than in the great work of redemption. 
When that work, therefore, takes effect in a 
single soul, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are just so much more glorified. Thus the 
angels rejoice because they see the Father’s 
counsels and purposes of mercy and grace ful¬ 
filled,—because the atoning sacrifice of the Son 
is found infinitely valuable in securing the sal¬ 
vation of lost souls,—and because of the sanctify¬ 
ing operations of the Spirit, transforming them 
into the divine image, from glory to glory. 

My brethren, you have read of Jacob’s lad¬ 
der, and of the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon it. On that heavenly path, you 
may just conceive of them coming down on er¬ 
rands of benevolence to the children of men ; 
and no sooner has a sinner repenfl^d, and turned 
from the evil of his ways, than the happ^* 
tidings are conveyed from one to another, from 
angel to angel, till their blessed abodes through¬ 
out resound with joy. “ Another soul,” we may 
imagine them to say, “ is saved from death, another 
spirit is on its way to eternal bliss, another as¬ 
sociate is preparing to join us for ever, another 
voice is attuned .to unite in our songs of praise. 
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another witness is approaching to behold the 
glory of our God, another triumph is achieved 
by the power of his grace, another occasion is 
presented for crying—‘ Blessing, and glory, 
and honour, and power, be unto him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever.’ ” 
I say unto you again, ‘ There is joy in the pre¬ 
sence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.’ 

And now, in conclusion, let me ask. Which of 
you this day, O sinners, is coming to swell 
the lofty notes of this angelic and celestial tri¬ 
umph ? Oh ! will you rather continue in sin, 
and gratify the devils in hell, than repent and 
make the angels of God happy? Will you 
rather prefer your short-lived, earthly pleasures, 
and be miserable for ever, than become holy, 
and prepare for the joys of heaven ? Well, if 
this be your choice, on your own heads be the 
consequences. 1 tell you in the words of Christ 
himself, ‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all like- . 
wise perish.’ Yes, and except ye do it imme¬ 
diately, there is the less hope of your doing it 
again ; sin, unchecked and suifered to remain, 
will only harden you in its practiceand thus 
your case will every day become worse, until 
you are given over to a reprobate mind, and at 
death be cast into outer darkness for ever. And, 
O sinners, what a fearful condition is that I 
Think how much you lose: you lose the favour 
of God, the love of the Saviour, the regard of 
angels, the kingdom of heaven, and eternal sal¬ 
vation. And then think of what you shall suf¬ 
fer,—* The worm that dieth not, and the fire 
that shall never be quenched,’ the torments of 
the damned, and eternal misery, without One 
feeling of alleviation, without one hope of re¬ 
lease. With these tremendous realities before 
you, will you still persist in ungodly ways ? 
Strange in&tuation ! miserable delusion I Great 
must be your unbelief I Strong must be your 
corruptions I Well, you may laugh at these 
things now, and make a mock of sin ! But the 
time is coming when you shall weep, and have j 
no comforter. You may treat these warnings i 
now, as the inhabitants of Sodom did the warn- | 
ings of Lot; but when the storms of vengeance 
fall, you will repent in a land w’here no mercy 
can be found. ‘ Now,’ I say unto you, ‘ is the 
accepted time, now is the day of salvation.’ 
The door of life is yet open, pardon and peace 
are yet offered. The Saviour is even now in¬ 
terceding for you, and angels are ready to re¬ 
joice over you, if you repent. Return, then, 
return I ‘ Return unto the Lord, and he will 
have mercy upon you, and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.’ Flee, Oh I flee to 
him; the storm is gathering. Hasten to the ark 
before the deluge flows. 

And is there one single soul alarmed, and 
anxious to escape ? Do 1 see tears starting in 
the eye of that repenting sinner ? Is there one. 


heart heaving with emotions of wonder and gra¬ 
titude sit the amazing love of God in Christ ? 
Is there one believer already on his way'to 
Zion ? Well, even for this, I thank God for 
having been the messenger of good news to 
such. But Oh 1 will you not let me have you 
all for my crown of joy and rejoicing before 
God and his angels, on his great day ? My 
heart’s desire and prayer for you all is, that you 
may be saved. Do not then, I beseech you in 
the bowels of mercy, do not delay your own 
repentance ; and O beware of retarding that of 
others I Let this day be the commencement of 
your march from the house of bondage to the 
land of Canaan. May angels be your guards, 
may heaven defend you ; and sure I am, it will 
be filled with joy at your return. 

Jttoral ,Skrtti}e0. 

DOMESTIC DISASTER. 

By THE Rev. W. G. Bbownlke, D.H., 
New-yorh. 

The subject of this sketch resided in a settlement 
of recent date, in one of the western states of Ame¬ 
rica. Her father, who had been among the first set¬ 
tlers, left lier a handsome property; she married 
young, and was united in her marriage to one of tlie 
first youths in the settlement; he also was in easy cir¬ 
cumstances. intelligent and reli'gious. They cotn- 
meiiced their career as young Christians, and with the 
various gifts of Providence, and the precious gifts of 
grace, needful to a truly happy life. From tlie first, 
was the worship of God celebrated in their family ; 
they sat down together at the table of their divine Lord, 
at each returning season of the holy coimniiiiion ; they 
walked together in the Christian life, blameless in 
morals, and keeping the commandments of Go«J, in 
humble reliance ou his promised grace. They were ns 
happy as the envied condition of primitive settlers could 
make them;—and it certainly fell not much slioi-t of 
the happy coiidilioii of the famed Arcadians. They 
had one only child,—the heiress of their estates, and 
also of their parents’ virtues. She was a singular in¬ 
stance of God’s overruling kindness, in preventing tiie 
excessive indulgence of too fond young* parents from 
spoiling her. Both did indeed doat on her,—particu¬ 
larly her mother; and there is no wonder that she did 
so, for she lost the husband of her youth when this, lier 
oiily cliild, was some twelve years of age; and this 
amiable child returned, in full measure, the doatlngs of 
a mother’s soul. 

Young and old have entertained me with touching 
and artless descriptions of this young woman’s charac¬ 
ter and appearance. She hod reached the bloom of 
lovely fifteen; she was tall and finely shaped ; her rich 
golden locks hung down in clustering curls on her 
neck and bosom; her forehead, polished as alabaster, 
was high and finely modelled; her eyes blue, large, ami 
exceedingly expressive. In short, in their narrations, 
they represented her person as a most beautiful taber¬ 
nacle reared up, by Uie exquisite skill and power of 
God, to contain one of the sweetest, kindest, and most 
lovely of souls. ' She was,’ said they, ‘ not only the 
idol of her mother’s heart, but of all who associated 
vyith her,—the pride of the settlement, and the. most 
brautiful being that entered the church of Bu^oe.’— 
And she had not disappointed fee expectations, cv fee 
pidns and labCnrs of parents and teachers. She had 
always been of a reflecting and serious turn of taiud: 
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lier Bible wait Iierconipaiiioii: site had read it carefully 
l^rer more than once. She manifested no particular 
attachment to the usual follies and vanities rtf yoiinjr 
people. Indeed the aged seemed to applaud her se¬ 
rious, nfrectionale, and Christian deportment, and her 
muiiy virtues, in language nearly as warm and glowing 
as iliat of the young people, in their prnisi; of her 
beauty; while many an aged matron, partly in the 
usual superstition of the day, and partly on maxims of 
long experience and observation, toucliiiig the usual 
ctmrse of God’s mysterious provitlence,—would so¬ 
lemnly aver, in their earnest gossipings, that that beau¬ 
tiful young being, Isabella It,, was too gimd to live 
long, in this evil end corrupting worltl, that she was 
ripening fast tor another world. *' Soon ripe, soon de¬ 
cay !*’ said tliey, with soleuiiv, and mysterious anticipa¬ 
tions. 

Some two years after Isabella’s mother had lost her 
husband, she had been wedded to another, and a very 
woriliy man—he was, moreover, an excellent Chris¬ 
tian ; and, under tlieir combined and affectionate train- 
ing, young Isabella B. grew up ; and she was as much, 
and as fondly doated on, by her step-father, as'site had 
been by her own father. But—this mother was child- 
less, when, for the first time, 1 met with her. 1 can 
never forget the incident which first attracted my atten¬ 
tion to lier. I did ii<it then know her. It was not un¬ 
til after divine service, on a lovely summer evening, 
hud closed, that 1 was presented to her, as her nephew 
and the cousin of that loved and lamented one wiioin 
'she had tost, and for whose death she was still in weeds. 
The incident 1 am going to allude to, was calculated 
to convey to a stranger an idea of her not being in per¬ 
fect possession of her reason. Indeed it was well 
known to all who were intimate with her, lliat this 
afflicted mother was, occasionally, when excited, not 
entirely mistress of herself. She never was known to 
smile, much less to laugh, after Uiis sudden and awful 
blow had laid her last earthly hopes in tlie dust; and 
it was too evident tiiat an uiisubduable grief was wast¬ 
ing her vigorous Christian mind. Keligious conversa¬ 
tion alone was tliat to which she would bend her 
attention: and in the ciiarming exhibitions of tlie gos¬ 
pel, and animated discotirsiiigs on the person and glory 
of the ever-blessed Kedeemer, our Lord .lesiis, she 
found that which soothed her spirit, and sent the soft 
and mellowed brightness of a summer’s day over the 
dark winter of her sorrows. I had, on the day referred 
to, discoursed on the subject of the last judgment^ and 
in the course of my address, 1 said, “ the righteous and 
the wicked sliall be ranged on the Judge’s riglit hand, 
and on his left. There, ail the wicked shall appear— 
no veil can oonceul, no darkiics can cover, no gulph, 
no cavern, no river, no ocean, can hide them—no 
powers of death or hell can seal their ears, or stop them 
up against tlie loud call of the Judge, ‘ Arise, j/edead, 
and come to judgment!' There—tiiere, evei'y crime 
siiall be laid open there, every secret act of human 
wickedness; Uiere every secret murder shall stand dis¬ 
closed and manifest, in the overpowering light of eter¬ 
nity 1” At tlie moment that these words were uttered, 
1 perceived a tall, interesting female, dressed in a rid¬ 
ing habit, and in deep mourning, who was seated a 
Rule to Uie right of tlie pulpit, start up; and elevating 
her hand, she uttered some words in a low moan. The 
words I did not hear; but 1 could perceive a burst of 
tenderest sympathy pervade tlie whole of the audience 
who saw lier. Many wept: a relative instantly ap¬ 
proached her, most respectfully and affectionately; and 
leaning on him, she retired to a less conspicuous seat, 
while her affectionate husband followed, sat down be- 
sid»her, and wept with her in silence. 

llie next day 1 was escorted by my friend and rela- 
Uve who had conducted her out of the meeting, to her 
tiouse, to visit her and her husband. And as we were 
descending the hill opposite to tlteir beautiful and well- 
cultivated plantation, he entered into a minute detail 


of the melaiiclioly dispensation of divine providence, 
and the death of the interesting young woman, her 
daughter. “ Did you hear tlie words, cousin, which 
tliat lady uttered yesterday, wliile you were discours¬ 
ing of the general judgment ? You were embarrassed, 
I perceived, at the singularity of the interruption.’’ 

1 did not hear her words distinctly enough to uiider- 
sfand them. I had heard an indistinct rumour of this 
calamity which befell one of our relatives, which you 
have been alluding to; but I had no cuficeptioii tliat 
the lady who rose up yesterday, during divine service, 
was the person on whom the hand of the Lord pressed 
so sorely. But, I pray you, what said she yesterday ?” 
“ The tenderest part of herwounded spirit was touclied: 
an allusion to tlie distressing secret which she has 
sought, so long, and eagerly, to discover, completely 
overpowered her. As you uttered the words, ‘ Then 
shall every secret crime, every secret murder, be re¬ 
vealed, as in the open day.’ “ Oh I then,” she cried, 
“ my love,” meaning her dear and only child, “ I shall 

know who did the deed—I shall know who murd- 

Her words died away; for she was suffocated by an 
overwhelming agony of grief. 

I begged niy cousin to narrate the whole occurrence 
to me. “ It is now some years,” said he, “since this 
melancholy affair happened ; and even to this day, her 
grief is as poignant as ever. Who can conceive tile 
tenderness, and power of a mother’s love, for an only 
child,—and one, too, so beautiful, so virtuous, so affec¬ 
tionate, as tlie young Isabella was! It was the day of 
the holy Sabbath of Communion, in the neighbouring 
church of Buffaloe, whicli lies some four miles behind 
us, from the spot where we now are. At tlie usual 
hour our uncle and aunt set out, oil horseback, for the 
house of God ; for they loved to seise every opportu¬ 
nity of communing with God and liis children ; and in 
tiieir calm and peaceful retirement, far from tlie noise, 
the follies, and wickedness of great cities, they wel¬ 
comed these seasons of communion, as marked eras in 
tlie history of their Christian joys and experiences. For 
a long time, the candle of the Lord had been shining 
on tlieir heads; the sorrows of former days had fled 
away, as the dark shadows of the night, before Uie 
moniiiig sun. Health and happiness, and many a 
blessing, temporal and spiritual, had crowned their 
years, and the young years of their dear child. They 
went up with joy to the house of God, at the call of the 
Divine Master, to render him their humble and affec¬ 
tionate gratitude. It was concluded that Isatiella 
should, that day, remain at home ; for some one must 
remain, and it was the turn of the servants that day to 
go, and Isabella would not permit them to lose tlieir 
opportunity of being in the house of God. Our uncle, 
after riding a Jittle distance, had returned to tlie bouse, 
having forgotten somettiing. Our cousin handed it to 
him, and told him that every one of the servants had 
gone,—that she had not consented to retain the com- 
aiiy of even old John, as he had expressed a wish to 
e at tlie holy communion. And he pronounced his 
blessing, once more, on his dear child, us she told him, 
that, though left aibae, sAe teas not a/one, for God was 
with her; and he hastened to join his wife, and the 
company proceeded to tlie church. 

The exercises were long and tedious that day. 1 
perceived our aunt extremely uneasy, and she came up 
and said to me, ' Conduct me to my horse. My hus¬ 
band shall remain till communion is over. I caiiiiut 
permit him or you to be deprived of this privilege. 1 
shall ride slowly home alone.’ 1 conducted her accord¬ 
ingly to her liorse, and saw her fairly on the maui road, 
and returned. We were not Icmg behind her—lew hap¬ 
pily we were dismissed sooner than we had anticipat^^ 
—end we rode &8t. Just as we arrived within sight of 
the house, oun uncle, vriiom I accompanied, called my 
attention to the shu^ar moveoieiits of a female, just 
come in sight, bare Headed, and agitated. We saw her 
come hastUy out ofthefrmit door, and screaming aloud. 
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she ran partly across the field, towards the nearest 
ueif|r|ibour'8 house; but before she was lialf way, she 
turned suddenly round, and was hastening.back to the 
houstt. But before she reached that, again she wheeled 
round, and was hastening towards our neighbour's 
house. But as soon as she heard the trampling of our 
horses’ feet, she turned, and was running towards the 
door. " It is my wife! ” cried our uncle, " may our 
gracious father in Heaven defend us ! what can have 
happened ?” And pushing forward at full gallop, we 
reached the door at the same instant with Tier. She 
was in a state of distraction. She could not speak. Her 
eyes seemed fixed. She could only utter a groan, aiid 
point into tlie house; and she instantly swooned away. 
J thrt;w myself from my saddle, and ran in, while our 
uncle was raising her up in liis arms, and asking a 
thousand unavailing questions. 

What a shocking spectacle 1 beheld before mine 
eyes! In the back parlour lay my lovely cousin, a 
mangled corpse, on the floor 1 The carpet was drenched 
with blood: a bloody axe lay near the door. In tliis 
position our dear aunt had found her child, after forc¬ 
ing her way in.—all the doors having been fixed: and 
on the first impulse, she ran towards the neighbour’s 
house, fur assistance: but thinking it a wild dream of 
her brain,—us she afterwards told us,—she turned when 
half way,—saying to herself, it was impossible,—her 
eyes must have deceived' her. But as she again ap¬ 
proached the door,—the horrid spectacle arose in all 
its circumstances, before her memory,—she had not the 
courage to face it,—but was again hastening back for 
aid, wlien she heard the trampling of our horses' feet. 
The house had been robbed : money, much of which 
our uncle had imprudently kept in the house, without 
concealment, had attracted the rubber; who had, no 
doubt, been watching the house, and had been em- 
iKiidened to commit the deed, by seeing all go to 
church, except young Isabella. And it'was conjec¬ 
tured by us all, Uiat our cousin had known the robber, 
and to prevent detection, he had added the atrocious 
crime of murder to robbery! Every means was re¬ 
sorted to, in order to detect the murderer i but, hitlier- 
to, all in vain. It is true, we did strongly suspect one 
—the son, alas! of a good man. .But there has been 
no evidence, even circumstantial, to convict him. 

The day' of the funeral came; and tlie whole popu¬ 
lation of our settlement seemed to crowd around the 
house where this tragedy was enacted. All were 
anxious to obtain the last sight of poor Isabella She 
lay in her shroud, in her coffin, ^er long yellow ringlets 
clustering on her neck and bosom, still retainecT the 
stains of blood I Her mild sweet face, seemed to the 
beliolder as if she was in a deep sleep; only it was now 
robbed of all its fresliness, and bloom—it was cold and 
pale as the clay; the aged we]>t over her. tlie young 
sobbed aloud; her mother was carried away from the 
coffin in a state of insensibility. 

As my cousin was closing this painful narrative, we 
found ourselves approaching the house, where tliis tra- 
g^y had taken place. We received a cordial and 
Christian welcome. But there was no smile on the 
mother’s face, tiiough tliere was the beaming of a kind- 
hearted benevuleuce. llie only difference between 
her present grief, and that of the day of the funeral, as 
uiy cousin observed, was this,—she was now more dis¬ 
posed to talk freely on the paitilul subject. Indeed, 
she had gone over nearly the whole of the afflicting de¬ 
tail, in the first half hour of our visit. She even took 
me by the hand, and led me into the little parlour, and 
showed me the spot where the poor IsabeUA lay dead, 
under the murderer’s hand. Her grief was not tiunul- 
tuous: it was not a sliallow stream, rushing impetuously 
over the hidden rocks, and dasliing its spray on eveiy 
side : it was a dark, heavy, deep, moving flood, noise- 
less, because undivided, within iuowu deepened chau- 
uel i 

She led the way in conversatitm. 1 directed her 


attention to the twenty-third psalm. “ Oh yes,” said 
she; ‘t though u»« walk through the valley of the sha¬ 
dow of. death, toe shall fear no evil!” “ 1 am awfare,” 
continued she, “ that death is the king of terrora— 
especially when he comes in the form of a violent 
deatii; Ah! my Isaliellal 1 can. in a measure, con¬ 
ceive the terrors around thre, when the arm of tlie 

assassin-Pardon me: what biKits it to recur to 

that ? No: my Tailbful Redeemer, Oh ! help me to 
cast my eyes on the light side of the pillar and the 
cloud, in which thou haiigest out the tokens of tiiy pre¬ 
sence over us, in our journey tlirough the wilderness. 

‘ Siiall I receive good, and shall I nut also receive evil, 
at thy hand ?' Heatli is an enemy, witli its degree of 
terrors, even to the Christian ; but joy to thee, iny Isa¬ 
bella, and to me. It is the last enemy that we need 
to encounter, and an enemy that shall one day be de¬ 
stroyed. Oh I it is not the immediate consequences ot 
death, that tlie Christian fears. Oh t no. Can we be 
afraid to go home, to our bright mansion in the skies ? 
It is the pains, and tlie cirtmmstaiices of deatti that we 
fear.” “ Most true, indeed, dear Madam I And it is 
just in reference to this, that God commands us nut to 
fear death. And, then, you must rpuiember, his word 
dues not merely bid, or simply enjoin. His word is al¬ 
ways effective on the souls of his children. The com¬ 
mand as certainly brings healing power and influence, 
as the command of tlie Redeemer brought them to the 
man with the withered hand. He makes the ' enemy 
still as a stone, until his ransomed pass over!’”— 
“ Blessed be God tor the consolation This she re¬ 
peated several times, with great earnestness. “ Our 
compassionate Saviour tauglit her and me, to disarm 
death of its terrors, by taking a firm and believing view 
of its real nature. And wiiat is death to tlie believer ? 
It is just the hand of my Redeemer God, taking our 
frame into pieces; it is his arms receiving our panting 
and wearied souls to tiTmself, as they come up out of 
the waves of Jordan, bathed in the tears of their last 
agonies; it is his power, laying our bodies in the grave, 
to undergo a process of purification, and to be ready to 
start up again into life, at the joyful call of the voice, 
the powerful and thrilling voice, of our blessed Re¬ 
deemer, at the bright uiorniiig of the resurrection. 
This is deatli—this is death, in tlie eyes of the believer! 
Can I fear—should 1 fear the iiaiid of ray own blessed 
Redeemer, when put fortii, skilfully and wisely, taking 
this poor body of mine to pieces ? Can 1 distrust his 
love and immeasurable kindness? Oh ! no. It is only 
when faith is weak, and our vision obscure, that we fear 
death, with a distressing fear. Well, then, I sliall say, 

‘ When we walk through the valley of tlie shadow of 
death, we shall fear no evil,’ and 1 shall see her face 
to face." 

‘Ett Cfafiket. 

Cowlej/'s Longing fur America _Cowley having 

known the peqilexities of a particular condition, readi¬ 
ly persuaded himself that nothing worse was to be 
found, and that every alteration would liring some im¬ 
provement ; be never suspected that the cause of his 
unhappiness was within; tliat his own passions were 
not sufficiently regulated; and that he was harassed by 
his own impatience, which would accompany him over 
tlie sea, and find ttie way to bis American Elysium. 
He would, upon the trial, have been soon convinced 
that the fountain of content must spring up in the mind; 
and that he who has so little knowledge of human na¬ 
ture as to seek happiness by changing any thing but 
his own dispositions, will waste his life in fruitless efforts, 
and multiply tlie griefs which tie pr^wses to raraove. 
— Johnson. 

Love of Justice. —A sense of justice should be the 
foundation of ail our social qualities. In our most ear¬ 
ly intercourse with the worid, and even in our most 
youtliful amusements, no unfairness should be found. 
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IMiat Bocml rule of doin^ nii thing's to others, nccord- 
iiif; as w« wish they would do iiiitu us, should be en¬ 
graved on pur minds. For this end, we should ^press 
ourselves with a deep sense of the original and natural 
equality of man.— Ur Blair. 

Luxury .—When 1 behold a fashionable table [^tout 
in all^ its magnificence, I fancy that I see gouts and 
dropsies, fevers and lethargies, witli oUier innumerable 
distempers, lying in ambuscade among*the dishes. Ma¬ 
ture delights in the most plain and simple diet. Every 
animal, but man, keeps to one dish. Herbs are the food 
of this S{)t>cie8, fish of that, and flesh of a third. Man 
falls upon every thing tliat comes in his way; not tile 
smaller fruit or excrescence of the earth, scarce a her- 
ry nr a mushroom, can escape him.— Addison. 

Slavery.—‘ll did absolutely astound me, to find that 
a nation pluming itself so highly upon its religion, its 
morality, and its love of justice, should countenance a 
state of slavery. Every principle that is inculcated by 
our education, every feeling that wc cherish in our so¬ 
cial iiiU^rcourse, every notion of Justice and humanity in 
which we indulge in our speculations, are outraged, 
violated, and overturned. Me who possesseth slaves is 
ill the perpetual habit of robbery and murder—robbery 
of the liMrty, the existence, the body of a man—and 
mtmler, by shortening the duration of his life by excess 
of labour or privations. Compacts ore set at defiance, 
and the pour slave is compelled to work by having his 
back scourged, mid the parched earth sprinkled with 
his innocent blood, to gratify the avarice, the interest 
of his pious owner, who, at the same niumeiit, is priz¬ 
ing himself upon his Christian and social virtues ; and 
perhaps is inculcating the great maxim, do as you 
would be done by.” What a farce and vain mockery 
doth this not make of religion and justice ! What a 
barefaced, impudent incoiisist«*ncy! Man, the eloquent 
advocate of religion, of morality, of justice, and of li¬ 
berty, trains up another race oT men, whom he consi¬ 
ders as brutes!— Maltravers. 


^OttXQ. 

EXTRACTS FROM WORDSWORTH’S POEM OF 
‘THE EXCURSION.’ 

STUDY OF NATURE. 

Thebe craggy regions, these chaotic wilds, 

Does tliat benignity pervade,' that warms 
The mole contented witli her darksome walk 
In the cold ground; and to tlie emmet gives 
Her foresight; and the intelligence that makes 
The tiny creatures strong by social league; 
Supports tile generations, multiplii-s 
Their tribes, till we behold a spacious plain 
Or grassy bottom, all, with little hills— 

Their labour—covered, as a lake witli waves; 
Thousands of cities, in the desert place 
Built up of life, and food, and means of life! 

Mor wanting here, to entertain the thought. 
Creatures tliat in communities exist. 

Less, as might seem, for general guardianship. 

Or through dependence upon mutuid aid. 

Than by participation of delight 
And a strict love of fellowship, combined 
What other spirit can it be, that prompts 
The gilded summer flies to mix and weave 
Their sports together in the solar beam. 

Or in the gloom of twilight hum their ji^ ? 

More obviously, tlie sel^me influence rules 
The feathered kinds; the fieldfiire’s pensive flocks. 


The cawing rooks, and sea-mews from ai'ur. 
Hovering above these inland solitudes, 

Uflscattered by the wind, at whose loud call 

Their voyage was begun: nor is its power 

Unfelt among the sedentary fowl 

That seek yon pool, and there prolong their stay 

III silent congress; or together roused 

Take flight; while with their clang the air resouiiils. 

And over all, in that ethereal arch 

Is the mute company of changeful clouds; 

—Bright apparition suddenly put forth 
The rainbow, smiling on tlie faded storm ; 

The mild assemblage of the starry heavens; 

And the great sun, earth’s universal Lord ! 


TRANSITORY NATURE OF ALE THINGS, 

“ So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies,”— 
The grey haired wanderer pensively exclaimed,— 

“ Ail that this world is proud of. I'roni their sjvlK'rc 
The stars of human glory are cast down ; 

Perish tile roses and the flowers of kings. 

Princes and emperors, and tlie crowns and palms 
Of all the mighty, withered and consumed! 

Nor is power given to lowliest innocence 
Long to protect her own. The man himself 
Departs; and soon is spent the line of those 
Who, in the bodily image, in the mind. 

In heart .or soul, in station or pursuit, 

Did most resemble him. Degrees and ranks. 
Fraternities and orders,—heaping high 
Mew wealth upon the burthen of the old. 

And placing trust in privilege confirmed 
And.re-confirmed,—are scoffed at with a smile 
Of greedy foretaste, from the secret stand 
Of desolation, aimed: to slow decline 
These yield, and these to sudden overthrow; 

Their virtue, service, happiness, and state 
Expire; and nature’s pleasant robe of green. 
Humanity’s appointed shroud, enwraps 
Their monuments and their memory. The vast f nime 
Of social nature changes evermore 
Her organs and her. members, with decay 
Restless, and restless generation, powers 
And functions dying and produced at need,— 

And by this law the mighty whole subsists: 

With an ascent and progress in the main; 

Yet, oh! how disproportioned to the hopes 
And expectations of self-flattering minds!” 
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FIRST LEARN AND THEN JUDGE. 

Prius siutem intulUge, ot dcinde ail ojms acui'de. 

Theur is a vast difference between tlie feelings 
or state of mind with wliich an untaught and 
iinreilectingllavage looks upon the visible hea¬ 
vens, wheil they appear in all their beauty on a 
fine star-light night, and that with which an 
astronomer looks upon the same scene. To the 
ignorant and uncivilized barbarian, the sky ex¬ 
hibits all the same objects. Hi.s eye may be as 
acute to observe them as that of the philosopher; 
but be perceives nothing more than spots of 
light, which sparkle mildly and please his sense. 
He can see that some are larger and some 
smaller than others. He may observe that in 
the course of the night they vary their positions, 
and that the inoon perpetually changes, both its 
shape and its station in the sky. These, with 
a few more observations of the like kind, are all 
that he is ever likely to make. What these objects 
are, why they are, what their distance, their 
motions, their bulk, and such like matters, be 
knows not, and probably never thought of asking. 
They are thing.s, in these respeats, even beyond 
his wonder. He has no conception that they are 
any thing more than what they just seem to be. 
The wonder ceases by frequent looking at them; 
and at last his gaze becomes as unmeaning and 
unintelligent as that with which he regards the 
sparks that rise up and dash forth from bis 
nightly fire. 

But the astronomer looks upon the wondrous 
scene as replete with wisdom, beauty, and 
goodness. He regards every one of them as a 
theatre of inexplicable wonders in itself. He 
views them all as worlds or suns like our own, 
moving in regular order, having each its separ¬ 
ate orbit, white all are bound together, into 
systems, by laws tbe most perfect and unifofin. 
To his eye there is no disorder> no casualty, no 
uncertainty; though thww may be much mys¬ 
tery, which he has never yet penetrated, and 
perhaps scarcely hopes to penetrate. Yet to bis 
mind they all appear connected in one grand 
system, having its laws and principles by which 
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I he can calculate their positions, appearances, 
and relations, for years, or even ages to come. 
He can tell their relative bulk, and trace their 
path through the sky, even when they are all 
hidilon from his sight. He can perceive that 
some of them have their day and night, their 
land and water, their suns, and moons, and 
planets, like our own, and appear to be suitable 
habitations for sentient beings. All this the 
devout astronomer finds pleasure in tracing up 
to the great first cause, and from the evidence 
of unity of design throughout the whole,—the 
exquisite fitting and adaptation of all the parts 
together,—he rationally infers the existence of a . 
glorious and wise Fortner and Preserver of the 
vast fabric, of whom his mind conceives as a 
Being of infinite power, wisdom, and benevol¬ 
ence, who has ‘ordered all things after the coun¬ 
sel of his own will.’ 

Now just such is the difterence between the 
state of mind in which an ignorant, unbelieving, 
and worldly man looks upon this life with nit 
its events and scenes, and the state of mind in 
which a Christian believer looks back upon year 
after-year, scene after scene, one event of time 
after another.’ By the unbeliever, the whole 
perio'd of this life is viewed only in reference to 
himself and his own gratifications. He se^ no 
order, and believes in no providential govern¬ 
ment,—entertains no conception of the real order • 
which pervades what to him, through his own 
ignorance, appears a mass of inextricable con¬ 
fusion. Just as the poor, untaught Indian enter¬ 
tains no other idea of the splendour of the starry 
firmament, and the brightness of the moon when 
she goes forth in her majestj', than to give him 
light to insnare his prey, or proceed on his 
journey; so a man may live fifty, sixty, or 
seventy years, without ac(]ttiring any just notion 
of the nature of this life, or of the moral govern¬ 
ment of God by bis providential arrangements. 

He was born into the world, and has acquired 
the exercise of certain powers and faColUes—.fae 
thinks not, and asks not, how, or for what pur- ’ 
pose. He has gone through manv changes, 
but be has recognised no moral dbcipline,—no 
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liiglier end than that already attained. Because 
he recognises no order, and no object, he i;n- 
agines there is none. He has seen multitudes 
of his fellow-beings go through similar changes, 
and most of them have looked upon life and the 
world much after the fai||ion of a lottery. They 
have seen no great principles operating through 
the whole, nothing of the mighty moral powers 
which are displayed, and none of that working 
together for good, which the spiritual eye de¬ 
tects, and none of those important spiritual ends 
which the whole system of the world is effecting. 
It is a chaos ail wild, all disordered and un¬ 
meaning, as the sky is to the savage; excepting 
only so far as they find in it opportunities of 
promoting their own interest, or securing their 
own gratification. 

But how different is the scene to the Chris¬ 
tian !—I do not mean a mere professor, but a 
really spiritual man. To him the world is in¬ 
deed full of wonders,—full of wonderful events 
and wonderful scenes, wonderful causes and 
wonderful effects. , But they are all viewed as 
connected by certain laws and inseparable links. 
He Bees them to be replete with instruction, 
and full of God’s power and wisdbm ; while all 
the events that more nearly concern himself, 
appear under the light of revelation to be work¬ 
ing out for him, and working him for, a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
He knows that that God who garnished the 
firmament, and set the sun and moon in their 
places, ‘who leadeth forth their host by number, 
and callcth them all by names,’ is the God of 
his life, the Governor of all the afiairs of time, 
the sovereign arbiter of life and death. Hence 
he cannot look back without gratitude, nor for¬ 
ward without hope and faith. He lifts his eyes 
to heaven, and recognises the wisdom and power 
of the great Architect; but he looks into the 
affairs of life, and especially into those of his 
own life, with adoring reverence and devout 
admiration, exclaiming, ‘ Thou shall guide’ me 
with^tiiy counsel, and afterwards receive roe to 
glory.’ ‘ Surely goodness jmd mercy shall 
•follow me all the days of my life; and 1 will 
d well in the house of the Lord for ever 1’ 

“ This is the bud of beinR, the dim diiwn. 

The twilight of our day, the vestibule ; 

Life’s theatre as yet is siiut, and death. 

Strong death aione cun heave the massy bur. 

This gross impediment of clay remove, 

And make us, embryos of existence, free. 

LETTERS OK THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS. 

LETTEK IIL—MOTIVES. 

My Dear Friend, 

When, in the impressive lan¬ 
guage cited in my first communication, the 


great apostle of the Gentiles declared himifllf 
‘ a debtor both to the Greeks and to the Bar¬ 
barians,’ the consciousness of obligation could 
not have arisen from any benefit which either 
class had conferred on him. He had, indeed, 
received at the bands of both classes treatment 
which, in the estimation of mankind in general, 
would have absolved him from all obligation to 
befriend them, and‘have oven justified the in¬ 
dulgence and exhibition of far different feelings 
from those which he thus expressed. He bore 
upon his person the marks of the Lord Jesus,— 
marks inflicted by Gentile cruelty. Again and 
again had his labours been impeded, his liberty 
abridged, and his life imperiled by the malig¬ 
nant stratagems of bis kinsmen according to 
the flesh; and, had he been so disposed, he 
could, at any time, have recalled many a 
scene of ignominious and aggravated suffering. 
'Whence, then, the acknowledged obligation to 
do them good? 

1 know not, ray dear friend, tiia#wc can give 
any reply to such a question, that sh^l not, by 
implication, and even by direct and obvious in¬ 
ference, devolve the same obligation on our¬ 
selves. It’ would, I think, be a very hazardous 
undertaking to attempt to frame such an ex¬ 
position of the passage alluded to, as would 
limit its application to Paul, or even to the 
apostles generally. I am much mistaken if the 
apostle does not, in that remarkable declara¬ 
tion, give utterance to a sentiment, the appro¬ 
priation and practical application of which is 
essential to the right conduct of t^o missionary 
enterprise, whether viewed in relation to the 
means of its support, or to the agency by which 
it is carried on. Never, I am persuaded, will this 
enterprise occupy its proper place in the esti¬ 
mation of Christians at large, until it ceases to 
be regarded as a mere matter of option or of 
inclination, and until the whole church of God 
feels and yields to the resistless pressure of con¬ 
scious obligation,—obligation, indeed, of such 
a kind as to affect and influence all the sensi¬ 
bilities of the renovated heart, but at the same 
time, and with equal force, to bear upon the 
understanding and the conscience. The time 
must come—is coming, we trust,—when the ad¬ 
vocates of the missionary cause will rest their 
advocacy, their platform, as well as their pulpit, 
advocacy, on some more substantial basis than 
an enumeration of the secondary and visible. 
abominations and evils of heathenism, and an 
appeal to the tenderness of Christian commis¬ 
eration. The cause must become a test, a cri¬ 
terion of Christian character; and the time is 
not distant when no sophistry will shelter the 
man who shuts up bis bowels of compassion 
from the perishing heathen, from the charge of 
practical rebellion against Him whose name he 
bears,—«nd when from every platform and from 
every pulpit there shall be re-echoed the solemn 
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declaration, * He that is not with me is against 
me.’ 

This subject—the subject of motives —viewed 
in all its latitude of application, and in its rela¬ 
tion, not only to the extension of the gospel 
abroad, but to tite soundness and healthfulness 
of spiritual religion at home, deserves more 
attention than has yet be|tn given to it. Is 
there no reason, my friend, to apprehend unfa¬ 
vourable results to ourselves, from the too pre¬ 
valent habit of overlooking those high consider¬ 
ations which were the unquestionable stimu¬ 
lants of apostolic zeal, and which arc as per¬ 
manent in their nature os they are universal in 
their application ? Why should we at any time 
dissociate, even in idea, the missionary enterprise 
from the other recognised forms of Christian 
obedience ? Why should there be even a tacit 
and virtual acquiescence in a principle which we 
would tremble to avow,—that our submission to 
the authority of Christ would be equally entire 
and unequivocal, although we w'ere never to 
think of the fast injunction that fell from His 
sacred lips 9 

However possible it may be for Christians at 
home to forget or overlook the claims of Christ’s 
authority in the important work of the world’s 
evangelization, I am well persuaded that the 
constant recognition of these claims is essential 
to the comfort and activity of the Christian 
missionary. Other motives may, and must, 
operate beneficially upon his mind, and, by 
necessary consequence, upon his conduct; but 
when he feel^ it necessary, as be oft-times will 
do, amidst the difficulties of his enterprise, to 
fall back upon the warrant for his undertaking 
and the grounds on which he is bound to per¬ 
severe in his work of faith and labour of love, 
nothing, at such seasons, will impart satisfac¬ 
tion or encouragement, but the renewed con¬ 
viction that he acts under the authority of 
Christ, and that the obligation thence arising is 
increased to an extent altogether inconceivable 
by his individual interest in the Saviour’s love. 
We are far from claiming for the Christian 
missionary in our day a commission as unques¬ 
tionably divine, as was vouchsafed to the apos¬ 
tles ; nor can we ask of him such credentials as 
those by which their appointment and their mes¬ 
sage were confirmed. We possess no miraculous 
power of discerning the spirits of the men that 
‘ come forth to the help of the Lordnor do 
we look or listen for any visible or audible in¬ 
dication, of an extraordinary character, as to 
the divine will concerning them. Those who 
are sent forth on this embassy of love, and they 
who send them, are left, in a great measure, to 
their own wisdom and prudence,—wisdom and 
{irudence, the better part of which consists in a 
devout reference to and reliance on the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, who honours his servants by 
(Superintending and sanctioning their delibera¬ 


tions and decisions. Experience has taught 
us—and happily there is no disposition to con¬ 
travene the lesson—that cffici(;nt missionary 
exertion, even amongst the rudest of the hea¬ 
then, requires somewhat more than piety, how¬ 
ever sincere,—and zeal) hoM'ever ardent. A fa¬ 
cility in acquiring tlie languages of the heathen, 
—the power of cominunieating knowledge with 
ease, and fluency, and skilful adaptation to the 
ever varying aspects of human character, and to 
the ever changing combinations of external cir¬ 
cumstances,— j,Ue pow'er of ruling the spirit and 
preserving an unrufHed calmness atid tranquil¬ 
lity, ill the midst of opposition and ill-will, and 
of every species of annoyance and irritation 
that a perverse ingenuity can invent,—the 
power of meeting and repelling the arguments 
adduced in favour of existing superstitions, 
without manalesting the slightest self-gratifica¬ 
tion at the result,—these, and many other 
qualifications which it were easy to enumerate, 
are now regarded, by every enlightened friend of 
Ciiristian missions, as essential prerequisites to 
the efficient occupation of the missionary field. 

But, supposing all these prerequisites to meet 
and manifest themselves in a missionary candi¬ 
date, or that he possesses as many of them as 
are specially adapted to the sphere to which in¬ 
clination or duty may direct him,—supposing 
that with these qualifications, superadded to 
genuine piety and burning zeal, he actually 
goes forth as the messenger of the churches, 
then we do assert that he bears with him cre¬ 
dentials as full and satisfactory as can possibly be 
furnished in support of his personal call to the 
embassy of mercy ; and having such creden¬ 
tials, lie is bound to consider himself as acting 
under the authority and on the behalf of Christ. 
Wliat an impulse to devotedness is here I What 
a halo of glory is thrown around the missionary 
character and office, when contemplated in re¬ 
lation to the purposes of Him who, by the in¬ 
strumentality of these holy men, is taking pos¬ 
session of the kiugdom which he purchased with 
his blood 1 They are the good soldiers of Christ, 
trained up to habits of spiritual hardihood, and 
divinely armed for tlie conflict they are called 
to wage. The shield of faith is on their arm, 
the helmet of hope is on their brow, the breast¬ 
plate of love is on their heart, the sword of the 
Spirit is in their hand ; and to each of them 
the Captain of salvation says in tenderness, 
fidelity, and conscious ability to fulfil to the 
letter, his largest promises: ‘ Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.' 

The doctrine of the divine oracles bath its credibility 
from itself, because it is ttie revelation of God.—JVemn. 

Tlie man that issues from frequent and long retire¬ 
ment, will ascend the pulpit as Aaron entered tlie 
taliernacle of the congregaUon, when the holy oU bad 
been potu^ upon iiis head, and the fragrance dliiad 
the place.—Joy. 
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WOMAN. 

By Mrs Yoono, 

Bertoiek-upvn^ Tweed. 

Woman has been so much Indebted to Christianity for 
,})oth her natural and her moral rifrhts, Uiat it seems, 
on mere human grounds, little short of intatuation that 
ever she should be found indifierent to its holy require¬ 
ments. It was said by an eminent but profligate poet, 
“ Religion is be-coming in a woman*,” and it may be 
added with equal truth, “ Irreligion is unbecoming in 
a woman.” Pain and subjection are her lot in the 
world ; and religion alone can alleviate the one, and 
teach her to submit patientiy to the other. Wlnle she 
continues in this terrestrial scene, she must also fre¬ 
quently forego many intellectual and scientific enjoy¬ 
ments to which'licr companion is admitted; while she 
is ever in danger, from the weakness of her capacity, 
and the power of her pussions, to become the dupe of 
the artful and tlie base. Religion, however, affords 
her a soiirce of sweet and ever-flowing comfort, of which 
tile world cannot deprive her. To coiupciisate, as it 
were, for some of her deficiencies, the God of nature 
has granted to her warm affections, a confiding spirit, 
and a teachable disposition,—qualities which, besides 
fitting her, in an eminent degree, for the situation she 
occupies in society, also render her peculiarly suscep¬ 
tible of serious impressions, and, when impressed, per¬ 
severing and cealous in the cause of godliness. If, 
therefore, she have any aspirings after real excellence, 
or any longings for nearer and fuller manifestations of 
God's favour, she has only to lot>k forward to that happy 
world in which there is ‘ no more curse,’ and in which 
all the redeemed shall be made ‘ one in Christ.’ 

Jit uncivil ised countries, woman is regarded, not as the 
(tonipanion, but as the slave, of her lord,—afact, of wh^it, 
at tliis hour, pagan India is an example. The Hindoo 
female is a creature the most degraded on the face of 
the earth. The beasts that roam in the desert rise 
as high in the scale of being as their instincts will ad¬ 
mit of; but she sinks far beneath the position in which 
the great Creator originally placed her,—submitting to 
be debased both in a moral and in an intellectual point 
of view, even unto hell. Her character, as given in 
the Hindoo books, presents a fearful and disgusting 
picture of vice, in its varying forms, and deepest colour¬ 
ings, without one virtue on which the tired eye may 
rest, or with which the offended taste may be relieved. 
Nor is she aware tliat any thing is wrong. Why ? Be¬ 
cause she is wiUiout Ciiristianity; she has no Bible to 
tell her that she was originally made after God’s image ; 
that she is accountable to the Almighty alone for tier 
octions, and ttiat, in virtue of her Saviour’s mediatorial 
work, she has, independently of any human creature, 
hopes and prospects of the highest order beyond this 
life. And her condition is the more melancholy, that 
he who ought to be her adviser in difficulty, and her 
protector from wrong, rivets the chains of ignorance 
and oppression around her, and holds her with his 
own hands in the dust " It is manifest,” says a writer 
on tliis subject, ” that the condition of the females in 
India is so much dependent on the will of the other 
sex, tliat no foreign interference can in any consider¬ 
able degree improve it Elevate the mind of the fe¬ 
male as you may, convince her as to the station wbkffi 


her Maker intended her to occupy; and still, if tlie 
father or the husband remain the same capricious ty¬ 
rant as before, you have gained but little *, and it may 
be, that all the mental culture which you bestow, will 
only serve to render the sense of unmerited injimy more 
exquisitely painful.” 

Before the introduction of Christianity, females in 
the South Sea Islands were in much the same state. 
” They were treated,” %ays the celebrated missionary, 
Williams, " as inferiors. They were neither allowed 
to eat certain kinds of food, which were reserved for 
tlie men and tlie gods, nor to dwell under the same 
roof with their tyrannical masters; but were compelled 
to take their scanty meal of inferior provisions at a dis¬ 
tance, while the ' lords of creation’ feasted upon * the 
fat of the land,’ and tlie ‘ abundance of the sea.’ ” “ At 
Rarotonga,” he adds, “ the females had no share of 
their father’s possessions, these being all settled on the 
male branches of the family.” And judging by the 
account given of their domestic character, they do nut 
appear to have merited such treatment. “ During tlie 
sickness,” remarks tlie same writer, “ which prevailed 
shortly after our arrival, we were delighted at behold¬ 
ing the tender sympathy and unremitting attention 
which the females showed to their sick husbands. En¬ 
ter their habitations when we would, by night or by 
day, the head of the afflicted husband was in the lap of 
his affectionate wife; while she beat off the annoying 
flies, bathed his temples with water, or eased pain by 
the gentle pressure of the taurume.” 

Until tlie coming of Christ, woman did not, even 
amongst tlie worshippers of the true God, attain tiiat 
place which she now holds in civilized society. Under 
the Jewish dispensation, there were many customs 
in use, .which detracted greatly from her domestic 
comfort, and prevented considerably both her intellec¬ 
tual and her moral improvement. The daughter of 
Laban was, by the avarice of her own father, given to 
a man who did not love her, and therefore could not 
make her happy. And in the family of Abraham, 
Hagar was first sinfully raised to the rank of wife, 
and then abandoned to seek for herself and child, 
subsistence and a home in the wilderness; whilst Sarah 
herself was prevented by custom from appearing at her 
own husband’s table, and listening to the conversation 
of his celestial guests. The blessed Saviour, however, 
broke down Uiese walls of partition, which the evil pro¬ 
pensities of man, together with a blind and false pride, 
had erected in society, destroying its proportions, and 
defacing its beauty. He came to raise the poor out of 
the dust, and to lift the needy out of the dung-hill. 
For some hundreds of years, woman had suffered hea¬ 
vily under the curse; and now that she was the hon¬ 
oured instrument of bringing the Saviour into the 
world, by whose mission and death a remedy was pro¬ 
cured for the evil of which she had unhappily been the 
autlior, it was proper that her oppression and degrada¬ 
tion should cease. The laws, therefore, which dero¬ 
gated from her comfort and happiness, the Redeemer 
of men annulled, passing others in their stead, which 
were fitted to secure her rights, and to elevate her to 
her original position in society. Nor was she insensible 
to the benefits conferred Upon her by her Divine Lord. 
She was, in many instances, his tried friend, and devoted 
worstdpperj uid, in her affiaction, she displayed a 
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l^rcater degroe of steadfastness tban the other sex; 
for in the hour of his trial, when all the disciples for¬ 
sook him and ded, * many women followed him fh>m 
Galilee, ministering unto him.' At the cross, too, in 
tite face of his foes, stood women, sympathising in his 
sorrows, and weeping for his fate; and they had tlieir 
recompense, in being honoured to be the first witnesses 
of bis resurrection, and tlie first, heralds to proclaim a 
risen Saviour to their brethren of mankind. It was 
impossible, therefore, for the members of the Christian 
church any longer to overlook those whom its great 
Author had so highly distinguished. Amongst the 
first Christians, women had tIte honour to associate with 
the apostles of our blessed Lord, and to co-operate 
with them in the spread of his gospel. ‘ These all con¬ 
tinued,’ relates tlie evangelist, ‘with one accord, in 
prayer and supplication, with the women, and Mary' 
the mother of Jesus,’ And this change of things in 
favour of the weaker sex, received, in a particular 
manner, the sanction of heaven ; as a proof of which, 
the extraordinary influences of the Spirit were poured 
out indiscriminately, on both sexes,—an event wliich 
was thus foretold by the prophet Jind, many years l>e- 
fore: ‘ And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will 
pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and 
><iur daughters shall prophesy, and your young yten 
shall see visions, and yuitr old men stiall dream dreams ; 
and on my servants and on my handmaidens, 1 will 
jiour out in those days of my Spirit.’ 

Never was tlie Christian church arrayed in such di¬ 
vine glory and beauty, as she appeared in at this period. 
Site was, indeed, clothed with the sun, the moon was 
under her feet, and upon her head was a crown of 
twelve stars. She was not divided and rent asunder, 
us she is now; for the ‘ multitude of tliem that be¬ 
lieved were of one heart, and of one soul.’ She was 
not debased with Aovetous and worldly dispositions; 
for her members ‘ had all things common, neither said 
any of them that ought of tlie tilings which he possessed 
was his own.’ At that time there were none who 
dared to lord it over God’s heritage; but he who would 
be the greatest became the servant of all. The recent 
sufferings and cruel death of the Saviour were yet 
fresh in evei 7 one’s recollection; while the glorious 
prospects of a happy immortality hud but just been 
confirmed to the faith of the timid and doubting, by his 
resurrection and ascension. These animating trutlis 
swallowed up all differences, and concentrated the 
efforts of Christians of every rank and sex to one great 
point,—the advancement of the. Redeemer’s kingdom. 
This high state of spiritual feeling may appear the 
more remarkable, that it was then the time of the most 
powerful opposition to the gospel, and of the criielest 
persecution to its adherents. The deep and inveter¬ 
ate prejudices of Judaism, together with the fierce 
wrath of the idolatrous pagans, cooled many, and ter¬ 
rified others, from Wving any communion with Chris¬ 
tians. lint after all, there were found numbers, and 
of those ‘ honourable women, not a few,* who ' re¬ 
ceived the word with ail readiness of mind,’ and who, 
for the sake of the truth, submitted to inhuman tor¬ 
ments and agonizing deaths. 

Happily for our temporal comfort and bodily ease, ; 
the times are changed. Christianity has not only | 
reached our sea-girt isle, but it lias been received and ; 
sanctioned as our national religion. It has raised our i 


females above the condition of l^iose in pagan India. 
It has come to'us invested with the autliorlty of heaven, 
saying, ‘ Husbands, loveiyour wives, even as Christ 
also loved the church, and gave iiiinself for it.’ ‘ And 
ye fathers, provoke not your children to wroth; but 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.’ It has elevated woman to a rank above that 
of those who lived under the Jewisii dispensation. If 
her civil or moral rights be invaded, the law of God is 
open to her for direction, and the law of man for re¬ 
dress ; and in every circle of society, her influence is 
acknowledged, by the liberal and enlightened part of 
mankind, as necessary to soften its asperities, and to 
recommend virtue. 

These are great advantages compared to what many 
who went before iis enjoyed. But the question imme¬ 
diately recurs. Does our impravement keep pace with 
our privileges? \Vc are, indeed, culled Christians; but 
the name only signifies tliat we have been born in a 
particular part of the globe, ond educated according 
to the rules of a pecnliiir sec't. If we have nothing ol' 
Cliristiaiiity but tlie iiiiine, we liave abused our mercies. 
The word of God is not in heaven, neither is it beyond 
the sea, but it is very nigh unto ns; it is brought even 
to our doors ; it is put into our very hands, leaving us 
no cxcus(^ from ignorance of our duly. If, tlierefore, 
we. profess to believe. Uie truth as it is in .Te.siis, and 
yet, by our cold and heartless behaviour in his cause, 
di'iiy him, we are worse tliun the pagans who worship 
many gods, because lliey were never told of the one 
true and living Jehovah,—we are worse than the Ma- 
homedans, who, from a desire to reform the vices of 
paganism, ran into the opposite extreme of religious 
superstition and delusion,—and we are worse than the 
Jews, who crucified tlie Saviour of men, because tlu^y 
could not believe iiim to be the Son of God. 

But tlie question still remains unanswered. Are we, 
British females of the nineteentli century, with all our 
civil privileges and religious advantages, better than 
our predecessors ? Many of us arc not. Ve humbly 
trust that real religion exists in tiie lienits of nunibtirs, 
and that to them the word of life is precious; but we hesi - 
tale nut to say that, even at this proud era of Cliristiiin 
zeal and godly eriterpri.se, Uie fault of the age is cold 
forniaiily in religion, particularly amongst the female 
members of the community. And wiiy amongst fe¬ 
males ? Because of two things; first, the want of 
inquiry in Uie female mind; and second, the existence 
of some of the reinainliig seeds of barbarism which still 
lie hid in woman’s nature, reminding her of her weak¬ 
ness, and preventing her, without some high exciting 
cause, from taking any decided part in religions mat¬ 
ters, or interest in either .the eternal welfare of souls 
or tlie advancement of Christ’s kingdom. Hence, if 
she be asked to co-operate in any work of faith or labour 
of love, her common answer is, that such and such 
tilings are "out of her sphere.”—Bconvenieiitcoiiclusion 
for one who has no heait for religious duty, but a con¬ 
clusion as degrading as it is convenient, implying all 
but a total renunciation of tlie benefiu conferred on her 
by Christianity, and of the sensibilities 'of heart to 
which, in particular, she lays claim, and which bind her, 
in every condition, and under every circumstance, to 
do to others as she would that others woulddo unto her. 
When wo think of Uiose devoted females of the first 
century, who parted with every temporal possession 
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for the support of tlie gospel, who congregated in the 
face of the greatest opposition for Christian fellowship 
and prayer, and who, in instances, sealed with 

their bl<M>d the principles they had so nobly avowed, 
we may well put the questions to one another, Does 
their spirit animate us? Will our religion stand the 
force of opposition ? Will it thrive amidst the fires of 
persecution which may be lighted uj) again? Nay, 
when we think of the newly-converted savage woman 
of the South Seas, who, hearing that missionaries from 
England had landed in the neighbouring isles, and 
were dispensing the bread of life to the delighted in¬ 
habitants, launched her little canoe on the great deep, 
and sailed from island to island, to do what ? to gather 
'• bits of the wonl,” and to carry them to the perishing 
natives of her own shores; when we think of that un¬ 
daunted heroine of Madagascar, who replied to the 
menaces of her adversaries, “ I am ready nxul prepared 
to die for Jesus, if such be the will of Gml,” and who, 
when bound in chains for the: sake of the gospel, 
“ prayed in her fetters, preached Ctirist and him cruci¬ 
fied ill the court of judicature, testified of the faith in 
the way to execution, and adhered to the hope of her 
calling in the article of death wlien we think of such 
Christians as these, may not the best of us turn to one 
another with deep conviction in our heart, and the 
blush of shame on our face, and say. Where is our seal 
for the Lord ? 


Sacteb 

ABRAHAJIL 
No. IV. 

PROMISE OF CANAAN. AND RATIFICATION OF IT BY 
. OOD; CHANGE OF ABRAM'S NAME TO ABRAHAM. 

By the Rev. Gcobge Thomson, 

Minister of the United Secession Church, Campbeltown. 

We pass on to consider God's gracious promise of the 
land in whi^ Abram sojourned,—a promise wliich was 
strikingly and appositely reiterated: ' And he said 
uuto him, 1 am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur 
of the Chaldees to give thee this land to inherit it.’ 
Considering the gracious design—tlie confirmation and 
increase ot Abram’s faitli—fur which the promise was 
repeated, there is a beautiful propriety in tlie name 
which Jehovati here assumes. GoilJiud called Abram 
out of his native country to give him anotlier land fur 
an inheritance; and since the. day he liad entered on the 
pilgrimage, God had proved his guide, his benefactor, 
and his shield. And could the patriarch review the 
scenes and transactions the recollection of which this 
name awakened, without feeling that he. had reason to 
trust that tlie full verification ut the gracious puipose 
would not and could nut be frustrated ? And does nut 
this suggest an important practical lesson to us ? Does 
it not teach us one method in which we may seek the 
confirmation and increase of our ihitli ? If tlie recol¬ 
lection of the love which God had manifested in calling 
him from Ur of the Ghaldees, and of the power and 
faithfuj^iess wliicli had hitherto maintained him in se¬ 
curity and in peace, was calculated to establish A bram 
more confidently in the hope of tlie promised iulieri- 
tance; must .not tlie recollection of all that God hath 
done fur us, strengthen and confirm our hopes of the 
heavenly iiilieritauce ? Surely no language can be moit; 
encourag;iiig than that of our own experience of Uie 
divine taiUifulness; nd promise of ^ure good can tell 
with such effect upon the heart, as wlien memory of 
past kindnesses, as when the experience Of the Loid’s 


aViounding mercy, lend their corruboralive weight to 
the promise I 

Alive to the importance of the blessing graciously 
aiinoimced, and prompt to avail himself of the intimacy 
of communion to which he was now admitted, Abram 
with humble boldness requested a sign or pledge of 
its final accomplishment. ‘ And he said. Lord God, 
whereby shall I know that I shall inherit itT He 
did not ask the sign in unbelief; tor, as has been re¬ 
marked, ' he that had such strong faith in the promised 
seed could scarcely be without good hope of tlie pro¬ 
mised land.’ I'erhaps the request was made by tlie 
patriarch, that his faith, which was little in his own esti¬ 
mation, migtit be increased ; or perhaps it was with the 
view of being provided against future assaults of un¬ 
belief. Rut whatever was the urgent motive, the prayer 
was accepted. The Lord granted him a pledge,—one, 
the evidence of which was irresistible : ‘ An oath for 
confirmation, which is the end of all strife.’ ' And he 
said unto him. Take me an heifer of three years olil, and 
a she-goat of three years old, and a ram of three years 
old, and a turtle dove and a young pigeon. And he took 
unto him all these and divided Uiem in the midst, and 
laid each piece one against another; but the birds divid¬ 
ed he not. And it came to pass that, when the sun 
went down and it was dark, behold a smoking furnace 
and a burning lamp tiiat passed between those pieces.’ 

In order to understand the nature of this transaction, 
it may be of importance to remark, that it was customary 
in tile East, wlien individuals entered into solemn co¬ 
venants or agreements, to ratify them by sacrifice, which 
was presented with the following rites:—The animals 
offered in sacrifice were divided into two pieces, and 
laid on two separate altars standing opposite to each 
other; ttic parties between whom the covenant was 
made then passed between the altars, and, of course, 
between the divided parts of tlie sacrifice that was laicl 
on them, tlms iutuuating that they bound themselves to 
tlie agreement by all their hope of acceptance, or im¬ 
precated the divine vengeance on their own head if 
I tiiey should perfidiously alter or break the terms of the 
■ agreement; after this the sacrifice was consumed witii 
fire. Now, in the pledge which God gave to Abnin: 
that the promise of Canaan should in due time be ac¬ 
complished, we have ail the solemnities that were 
usually observed in the ratification of solemn covenants. 
We have the sacrifice—divided—laid the one part op¬ 
posite the other—and the smoking furnace and tfie 
burning lamp,—emblems, we conceive, of the Deity 
passing between the sacrifice. And tiiat the animals 
thus prepared were consumed by fire, there is no rea¬ 
son to doubt; for Abram, who drove away the fowls by 
day, watching his sacrifice, would not be likely to aban¬ 
don tiiem afterwards as common things. The patriarch, 
it will be noticed, did not pass between the sacrifice; 
and the reason plainly is, that, in this transaction, Abram 
was bound to noUiiiig. He asked a sign, and God gave 
him a sign by binding himself, as it were with an uuili, 
to do according to the promise: * In tiiat same day tlie 
Lord made a covenant with Abram, saying, Unto tliy 
seed have 1 given this land, from the river of Egypt 
unto the «eat river, the river Euphrates: the Kenites, 
and tlie Keiiizzites, and tlie Kudmonites, and the iiii- 
tites, and the Rerizzites, and tlie Rephaims, and lUe 
Amorites, and the Canaanites, and Uie GirgBshites, 
and the Jebusites,’ g. 

We are prone to wish tiiat the toU which shrouds 
futurity were witiidiawn, that we might trace in distinct 
and rapid visimi the scenes and cliouges through whicit 
we have to pass; and this we fondly persuade our¬ 
selves, if granted, would enable us to avoid, or at least 
mure patiently to endure, the various evils with which 
we may be afflicted. Perhaps the wish is natural; 
we are sure it is foolish; and were it realised, tlie im¬ 
mediate and deep conviction of our bosom would be, 
thiit we had obtained a" curse. To see the future, with 
all iti uulooked for changes and efflamitous reverse* 
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clearly unroldeJ,—U) be enabled to trace our own his¬ 
tory or that of those who are dear to us as our own soul, 
prei^ant as it may be witli grief and tears, perhaps 
with dishonour and with crime,—this would not only 
interfere with the operation of the moral laws which 
God has established to regulate the universe, but 
would banish peace from the soul and envelope it in 
misery’s deepest gloom. Any such partial inspec¬ 
tion of futurity as has been granted, has evinced 
the justice of the representation. Abram, for in¬ 
stance, was thus gratified ; but though Only lately ad¬ 
mitted to near and intimate fellowship with his God, 
the opening scene overpowered him with a horror of 
great darkness ,—a fitting prelude to the discoveries 
about to be made to him of his children's travail and 
degradation and bondage. ‘ And he said unto Abram, 
Know of a surety that uiy seed shall be a stranger in a 
land tliat is not theirs, and shall serve them, and they 
shall afflict them tour hundred years.’ 

But while the futurity that was opened up to him 
was chequered and shaded with adversity, it had also 
its seasons of quiet and of prosperity. He saw good¬ 
ness treasured up for himself, in the goodness which 
should be conferred on his children. They were to be 
afflicted long, but they were not to be afflicted always. 

‘ And also that nation whom they shall serve will I 
judge, and afterward shall they come out with great 
iibstance. In the fourth generation they shall come 
hither again; for the iniquity of the Amorite is not yet, 
iull.’ In the trei^ment of Abram’s posterity, as here pro¬ 
phetically announced, we have what the experience of 
many generations has proved to be an accurate delinea¬ 
tion of Gu<l’s dealing towards the church. Sometimes 
her enemies have raged so violently that it seemed as 
if her destruction coiild not but be sudden and com¬ 
plete,—and sometimes she hath been tom and wasted 
i)y internal feuds till one would almost have concluded 
that she was utterly abandoned of her God. But did 
he ever leave her finally to the mercy of her enemies ? 
Did he ever fail to prove, sooner or later, that though 
he had delayed he had not denied her his assistance ; 
and that it was for her refinement, and not her ruin, 
she had been suiijected to their rage ? Was there ever 
an instance in which. God did not avenge his slaugh¬ 
tered saints, and cause tite blood and tears which hud 
lieen wrung from them by the cruelty of their oppres¬ 
sors, to conduce to her extension and establishment ? 
No verily; and this Zion, the church of the living God, 
may well conclude, that he who hath defended her 
hitherto will defend her still. ‘ Salvation will God 
appoint for walls and bulwarks.’ 

'• Zion's God is ever near her. 

Shield to guard, and suii to cheer her. 

All her cares on him are cast; 

On bis truth and love relying, 

In his power her foes dutyiiig, 

She shall conqu’ror be at lust.” 

‘ For a small moment have I forsaken thee, but with 
great mercies will 1 gather thee; in a little wrath I hid 
iiiy face i^rom thee for a moment, but with everlasting 
kindness will I have mercy on thee.’ That is a pro¬ 
mise which has often been felt and pronounced preci¬ 
ous ; but the estimate which has been formed of it has 
never been fully commensurate with its worth. There 
is perhaps no better mode of enhancing our conception 
of its value, and of leading us to derive more satisfaction 
from it, than, in tlie exercise of faith and love, to look 
at the exemplifications of it which arc to be met with 
in the divinely recorded experience of the saints. See 
then how it was illustrated and confirmed in the case of 
Abram. After he had for a period of nearly fourteen 
years been deprived of those preternnUiral communica¬ 
tions from Jehovah, which were at once his comfort and 
his glory, he vras again privileged to heidr Uie voice of 
his almighty Friend, speaking to him in the accents,of 
kindness and of love. ‘ And when Abram was.ninety 


years old and nine, the Lord appeared to Abram, and. 
said unto him, I am the Almighty God ; walk before 
me and be thou perfect. Ana I Will make my cove¬ 
nant lietwecn me and thee, and 1 will multiply thee 
exceedingly,' Of the l|tessings secured in the cove¬ 
nant, and reifornted in tliese words, we do not intend 
to speak particularly: we only remark the grace dis¬ 
played in giving such a. promise. Because he had done 
foolishly 111 departing mini the Lord, Abram might 
have been left mourning without the sun, or even con- 
simied with terrors. ‘ But the Lord retaineth not his 
anger for ever, because he delighteth in mercy.* And 
therefore, not only was the gloom of desertion dissipated, 
but tile same communication that renewed the promise, 
contained additional evidence of divine regard. * Nei¬ 
ther shall thy name any more be called Alirain, hut 
thy name sliall be Abraham; for n father of many na¬ 
tions have I made thee.’ Reader, let me reiniiid you 
that favour similar to this is conferred on all whom the 
Lord delighteth to honour. ‘To him that overcomctli 
will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and will give 
him a wliite stone, and on the stone a new name written 
which no man kiioweth save he that receiveth it.’ C>li 
how poor and contemptible tile names and titles with 
whicii sceptred moiiarchs can distinguish their favour¬ 
ites, when compared witli this new name whicii the mouth 
of the Lon] shall name! To be called a child of G<)d 
is a iiaine. so honourable and enduring, that it would task 
and liaffle any mind, adeqimtely to express its worth ! 
When all the distinctive titles which now obtain among 
men, and to secure whi(;li the health, the life, the soul, 
are soinetimos bartered,—when these shall he forgot¬ 
ten, or nmieinhe.red only to be despised or wondered 
nt, as the toys with whicii lie was deligtited in infancy 
are by the man of riper years, that name shall retain 
all its lionoiirs, and its possessors shall never know any 
diminution of llieir'happiness! 


THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER, 

AN ANECDOTE. 

An eminent living minister, wlieii he left the chllego 
at which he studied, went on a visit to some of his rela¬ 
tions. A neighbour of theirs invited some friends to 
meet him one afternoon nt a social party. Among 
them was a female wlio retained marked traces of a 
recent and very severe illness; and she related to the 
company the incidents of the deep affliction through 
which she had passed. She had lieeii taken ill, and 
gradually became worse, until at last the physician who 
attended her, said to her father, “ 1 have no hope of 
your dauglit(!r now. It is impossible she can recover; 
and I wisli you to tell your child what I say.” She was 
one of seven children. Her father, who was a farmer, 
had made a large sum of money during the war: every 
thing he touched seemed to turn into gold. His cliild- 
ren were taught to think of hardly any thing but the 
art of acquiring wealth; and gold appeared to be the 
only god worshipped in the family. The fathe'r, how¬ 
ever, was much Uistrt^ssed at the idea of parting with 
his dauglitcr; for slie was a favourite. It was two days 
before he could bring hipiself to speak to her on tlie 
subject; but at last he told her what the physician 
had said. Slie received the Intelligence with great 
composure; and said, ” Well, father, if I cannot sur¬ 
vive, I should like to have all my brothers and sisters 
about me once more before I die.” They were sent 
for'; and father and mother, two brothers, ud four 
sisters, surrounded the bed of the dying favou^. No 
doubt it was a uiouniful scene. When she had bidden 
to them farewell, she said to her mother, “ I should like 
give something to each to remember me by, when I am 
goneand her clothes, her little jewels, and her money 
being brought to iier, a little parcel was made up for 
each as a memorial of her When she should be dead. 
Contrary to alt expretation, however, site from that day 
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she beffsn to amend; and, at Uie time of her appearinjqf 
at the Uttle party, she had pretty well recovered. 

When she bad iiiished her recital, the young minister 
observed to her," It is not often that a person is brought 
so near Ute g^s of death, a^ comes back to tell us 
how she felL I should likewknow what tiie state of 
your mind was, when yon thought you were going to 
die!” O,” said slie, “ I was very liappy." He re¬ 

plied, " It is a solemn thing to appear hi the presence 
of God, to give an account of every thought, and word, 
and action. To what place did you expect to go, 
when Vou died?” “ Why, to heaven, certainly,” said 
she. “ So does every body.” he replied. “ If you ask 
the drunkard, and the Sabliath-brenker, and the liar, 
they all hope to go to heaven. But on what grounds 
did you found your liojie?” “ Why, 1 never did any 
body any harm; I had always been dutiful to my 
parents, nnd an affectionate sister, and^ kind to my 
neighbours.” " 0,”said the young minister, “that is 
delightful so far as it goes! It is pleasing to tliink of 
one who has a dutiful dougliter, and a kind sister and 
neigliliour. But had you no other grounds for liope ?” 
“ No,” she replied ; “ were they not sufficient ?” He 
made no direct reply ; but said, “ I am very thankful 
you did not die.” “ Why,” she inquired slinrply,'“do 
you tiiink I should not Jiave gone to heaven ?” “ Yes,” 
said he, “ I am sure you would not! You were 
hoping to go to heaven without Christ! The Bible 
hnows nothing of sinners being saved without Christ. 
You were resting on a false hnindation; and imd you 
died, that foundation would have given way, and you 
would have talleii through it into perdition.” She was 
iinpressed and arrested, and begged the young minister 
to instruct her. He explaiiiea to iicr the way of sal¬ 
vation; and God blessed what he said to her conversion. 

Having now obtained light in her own soul, she could 
not be at rest while her friends were still in darkness. 
“ O that my father were here! I am sure he knows no¬ 
thing of all this 1” 111 two days she left tlie liouse where 
was visiting, and returned to her home. 'She soon 
found an opportunity of speaking to her father. He 
was surprised and alarmed, and gave her this decided 
an$wer: “ I desire tliat you wilt never speak to me on 
this subject again. It has never before been brought 
into iny family; and I beg I may never hear of it more.” 
She spoke next to her mother, who also was surprised 
and distressed, and said, “ I am your mother, 1 am not 
to be Bctiooied by you. Let me hear no more of ttiis.” 
She then tried tier brothers and sisters, and had to en¬ 
dure a long season of persecution; evi’ry one woiidi-r- 
ing what had happened to Betsy. But she grailuully 
won them over by her sweet and amiable deportment. 
At length she obtained permission from her fattier to 
liave tamily-worship; and twenty persons assembled, 
night and morning, at that house, while she read the 
scriptures and prayed. A minister in the neighbour- 
hooa had the haiipiiiess of admitting into his churcli 
nine ploughmen from the estate ou wliich tlie farm 
stood; and they all dated their conversion to the 
efforts of the farqier’s daughter. 

The young minister who has figured in this anecdote 
went abroad as a missionary, and long acted a dis- 
tiuguislied part, for Christian usefulness, on the conti¬ 
nent of Europe. On his return to this country, he paid 
a visit to the farm. The father, who had now grown 
to be an old. man of eighty, eame out to meet him; aud 
while hia silver locks down on his shoulders, he 

exclaimed," Now, sir, vye are a whole fainiiy going to 
heaven, ihrough Chrik. And dear Betsy has been tlie 
uistruihoR of accomplishing it all.” 

VICISSITUDE. 

William Bixiot, a native of London, passed through 
many ctumges of tituation daring life, and died at the 


advanced age of ninety-seven years. He experienced 
many a vicissitude, and tried many a shifting method 
of obtaining worldly happiness, under the innuence of 
the carnal principles and adventurous spirit which 
characterise a large portion of civilised society. In the 
early part of his life, he was an < eminent, distiller, but 
he suffered losses, and eventually became a bankrupt. 
He next went to sea, expecting to push his way bj' 
boldness and enterprise; and, having fallen into tlie 
hands of pirates, he escaped to aii uninhabited island, 
where he spent five years in Solitude, subsisting on the 
spontaneous productions of the climate.- After a series 
of adventures, he succeeded in getting back to his 
native land, and commenced to traverse the country as 
a strolling player. Tiring of his new occupation, he 
next kept a lottery office, and afterwards practised as a 
quack-physician; and, havhig failed to obtain what he 
tiiought sufficient encouragement, he then became a 
horse-dealer, and speculated in the state-lottery, event- 
ualiy drawing a prize of ten thousand pounds. He at 
length possessed what hC esteemed a fair fortune, and 
abandoned himself to fashionable pleasures; but, actu¬ 
ated by an uncontrollable love of sjieculation, he ad¬ 
dicted himself, at fii-st fashionably, aud afterwards pro* 
fessionally, to the practice of gaming; and he became 
speedily reduced to extreme indigence, and was arrest¬ 
ed for debt, and shut up, during many years, in Fleet 
prison. After re-acquiriiig liberty, for which lie was 
indebted to the insolvent Act, he commenced to labour 
>18 a common porter. His strength, however, was nut 
long in failing him, and he took up the occupation of a 
street-beggar, aud spent in it tlie concluding years of 
his life. Strangely, as some persons may think, ytt 
naturally, and almost as a necessary result of the ele¬ 
ments which composed his ctiaracter, he declared, thut 
of all the situations he had filled, of all tlie pursuits in 
whicii he ever engaged, tliat of a common beggar 
yielded him the greatest amount of happiness. 

Here was a man, whom prosperity in business, com¬ 
mercial ruin, exile, solitude, providential deliverances, 
fluctuations in pecuniary enterprise, acquaintance with 
the most various modra of life, acquisition of wealtii, 
reduction to poverty, imprisonment, hard labour, and 
beggary;—here was a man wliom all these varieties of 
experience, this throng of powerful preceptors, failed 
, to teach so much as one lesson of true practical wisdom. 
The reason is obvious r*Iie acted to the full, on prin¬ 
ciples of earttily discretion,—on principles such as 
carnal knowledge suggests for becoming prosperous 
and hajipy,—and cared nothing for those sublime, but 
spiritual lessons which carry with them the promise of 
tills life aud of that which is to come. Oh how blessed¬ 
ly are those protected, if not from vicissitudes, at least 
from the. follies, and shame, and suffering, which so 
often attend them, who • seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,’ calmly relying on the Divine 
love for the supply of every want, b^eving that' the 
life is more than meat, and the body than:raiment!’ 

STRATAQESI. 

SraATAQEM has been practised in all a^s, as a chief 
means of acquiring political power, mititaiy renown, 
commercial greatness, and almost every one of the. 
grander objects of worldly cupidi^r and admiration. It 
is founded, however, in deception; it always amounts, 
*inore or less, to base dishonesty or fraud; it escapes 
detestation, only in the swae way that wholesale 
slaughter escapes the detestation of murder; and, 
sooner or later, it seldom fails to driiw upon the heads 
of all who are guilty of it, a degree of punishment 
suited to the sin of denying that ‘ Honesty is tiie best 
policy.’ The fpllowing imecdote, related in substance 
in the History of Poumd, as given in Dr lArdner’s 
Cyclopmdia, if an illustratum:— 

The throne of Poland befog 'numhjt, a horse-race was 
decreed as the method of testhig the pretensions of 
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candidates for possessing it, and tlic sovereijfnty of the 
kingdom was secured to the man who, riding his own 
horse, should display such skill as to be the winner of 
a public race. One of the candidates took measures to 
gain the prise by stratagem. To accomplish his pur¬ 
pose, he secretly caused the prescribed course, which 
lay along a vast plain on the banks of tlie Pradnik, to 
be planted with sharp iron points, plaired near tiie sur¬ 
face of the gmuiid, and covered slightly over with soil 
or sand ; and, in order to secure to himself every ad¬ 
vantage, he ordered a nairow space along the centre to 
1 >e left free from tlie iron points, and, at the same time, 
Iiad his horse shod with iron plates. On the day of 
the horse-race, he left all his competitors tar behind 
him, except one young man, who closely followed him 
along his central track, and kept constantly within a 
few feet of his horse’s heels, yet without diverging to 
the side so as to make an attempt to pass him. Just as 
the victor was about to claim the prise, the young man 
walked forward, and declared Uiat, a day or two before, 
he had'liccideiitally discovered some iron spikes on the 
race-ground, and, on making a search, had found that 
they were thickly planted on every part, except a narrow 
slip along the centre; and he assigned his discovery ns 
the prob^le reason why he alone of all the candidates, 
had been able to keep close to the successful competitor 
througtiout the race. Scarcely had the young man 
ceased to disclose the stratagem which the victor had 
practised, when the latter fell a inorlal victim to the 
popular fury, and the former was investeil with ti)c 
ensigns of sovereignty. 

CHRIST OUR CITY OF REFUGE; 

9 J&ennon, 

By The Rev. William Thomson, 

Minuter of the United Secession Church, SlaUford. 

JoBiiDA XX. 1, 3. —“ The Lord also spake unto Joshua, 
saying, speak to the children of Israel, saying. Appoint 
out for you cities of refuge.” 

There is no reason for believing that the cities 
of refuge which Joshua, in obedience to the 
command of God, appointed in the land of 
Canaan, and beyond Jordan, had in them 8115’^ 
thing of the nature of a type. It is true that 
those who indulge in typical theology, who turn 
every thing connected with the Mosaic economy 
into mystic allegory, and who peruse the Old 
Testament with a microscopic ingenuity which 
transforms even the most trifling incident into a 
full and lucid declaration of evangelical doctrine, 
consider the cities of refuge as holding an im¬ 
portant place among the innumerable things and 
persons and events, which they explain as hav¬ 
ing a reference to gospel times and gospel truth. 
But it ought to be remembered, that we are not 
warranted to consider any thing connected with 
the former economy as having been strictly 
typical in its nature, unless we have the express 
authority of scripture for so doing. To travel 
beyond this rule .is dangerous: it is to enter a 
field which has no limit, and to expose ourselves 
to the haaard of going a|l the length of the 
wildest and most tancifiil interpreters; it is to 
proceed on the very principle which was adopt¬ 
ed by those who, under the guidance of a mnmg 
but wayward fancy, allegorized every incident 
in the Old Testament history, and thus really, 


although unintentional!}', did what they could 
to subvert the historical pillars of qur faith. It 
may indeed be argued, that the city of refuge 
under the law prefigured the Saviour, from the 
reference which seems to be made to it, when 
the Christian is said by an apostle to have ‘fled 
for refuge to lay hold on the hope set before 
him.’ But even granting that there is here the 
allusion supposed, this necessarily proves no- 
tiiing more than that there is an analogy or re¬ 
semblance between the Saviour and the city of 
refuge, which furnished the sacred writer with 
a casual illustration. Now, it is quite obvious 
that more than mere analogy is nec(;ssary to 
constitute one thing the type of another. It is 
plain that between a type, properly so called, 
and that of which it is typical, there must be a 
designed and inherent resemblance, and that the 
immediate and literal signification must have 
been intended to be expressive of one spiritual 
and remote. It cannot be shown, however, that 
there was any such design in reference to the 
cities of refuge ; and we are therefore justified 
in treating as fanciful the opinions of those who, 
while they do not explain away the literal 
meaning of those statements which are made 
regarding them, attach to these statements an 
allegorical sense. 

But while we do not consider the gospel sal¬ 
vation as typified or prophetically emblematized 
by the cities of refuge, we are not trespassing 
beyond the bounds of propriety, when we refer 
to them for the purpose of illustration. Should 
the truth in this way be exhibited more 
clearly pr forcibly to our minds, a most impor¬ 
tant end will be served; and we shall only be 
copying the example of Paul himself, who, in 
several cases, quoted the incidents of the Old 
Testament as furnishing him with the means of 
explaining, in a somewhat striking manner, the 
particular point whicli he was engaged in dis¬ 
cussing. In the epistle to the Galatians, for ex¬ 
ample,. while proving, in opposition to the false 
teachers who had crept in amongst the members 
of the Galatian churches, that the Mosaic law 
was abolished and no longer binding, he goes 
for an illustration of his subject, and especially 
of the position in which the Gentiles stood to 
the law, to the fact that A braham had two sons, 
the one by a bbnd-woman, the other by a free 
woman; and, ingeniously allegorizing this simple 
passage of Old Testament history, he forcibly 
brings out the truths which he wishes to impress 
on the minds of those whom he is addressing. 

Making a similar use of the provision #hich 
was made under the iaw for the safety of the 
manslayer, let us see what illustrations of divine 
truth the subject will supply. 

1 . There is an malbgy between our situation 
and the situation of those for whom the city of 
refuge was designed. It was not intended for the 
niurderjer. The laW'respecting him was that he 
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should immediately be put to death, however 
palliating might be the circumstances connected 
with his crime, and however sacred the place to 
wliich lie might flee for protection. Though he 
should even have gone to the altar, and sought 
to shelter himself from the hand of justice with¬ 
in the precincts of the sanctuary, he was to be 
dragged from his hiding-place, and consigned 
lu ignominious and merited punishment. The 
design of the cities of refuge was plainly stated 
in the address to Joshua respecting their insti¬ 
tution. They were appointed, ‘ that the slayer 
that killeth any person unawares and unwitting¬ 
ly, may flee thither; and they shall be your 
refuge from the avenger of blood.’ But evfin 
the law respecting the manslayer, bore in some 
points a resemblance to that which referred to 
the murderer. While provision was made for 
his safety if he chose to avail himself of it, it was 
also enjoined that should he be overtaken by 
the avenger of blood, or, in other words, by the 
nearest kinsman of the person slain,—for it was 
the oflice of the nearest kinsman to avenge the 
wrongs, and vindicate the rights, of his deceased 
relative,—his life was to be the forfeit of his 
negligence. He had shed the blood of a fellow- 
man ; and should he disregard the means of 
safety which were furnished to him, no guilt 
would be incurred, although by him whom he 
had injured his blood also should be shed. 

Now, all of us arc chargeable with having 
transgressed the law of God. In one important 
respect indeed the comparison between us and 
the manslayer does not hold. He deprived his 
fellow of life without having meditated the deed, 
and therefore he did not contract moral guilt; 
for although the motive does not in every case 
sanctity the deed, it is to the motive that we 
must look in determining the virtuous or vicious 
nature of an action. We, however, have sinned 
against the divine law, voluntarily. We have 
done it in spite of knowledge, conviction, and 
obligation. We have disobeyed those require¬ 
ments which we knew to be pure, and just, and 
good. We have rebelled against Him whom we 
knew to be worthy of our love and homage; 
and, renouncing holiness which we knew he 
loved, we have cherished those feelings and 
done those actions which we felt assured were 
hateful and dishonouring to him. If we look 
around us, and compare men us we And them, 
with the requirements of that unchangeable law 
which has been propounded for their guidance, 
how mucfi truth do we discover in the declara¬ 
tion «f scripture, that ‘ there is none righteous, 
no, nut one I’ Even the infant betrays tokens 
of depravity; and although we are disposed, 
in acquiescence with common language, to 
speak of it as * an innocent,’ .we cannot fail, as 
we watch the earliest dawuings of its intellect, 
to discover proofs that the human heart, even 
in its infantine workings, is predisposed to what 


is wrong, that evil has its scat deep and firm in 
the human constitution, * that we are shapcii in 
iniquity, and that in sin do our mothers con¬ 
ceive us.’ And what is the character of men in 
general, after their powers have been fully de¬ 
veloped, but a commentary on the humiliating 
truth, that ‘all have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God ?’ They are formed with 
capacities which qualify them for delighting in 
the divine friendsliip, but they seek for happi¬ 
ness in other quarters; they are thinking beings, 
but they seldom think of God ; they are social 
beings, but they have little wish to enjoy in- 
Uircourse with him; they are active beings, 
but their energies are not consecrated to his 
service; the love of knowledge is sown ijg their 
nafures, but it grows, and ripens, and yields 
fruit, not so much to his glory, as to their own 
gratifleation ; so that, without taking into view 
the enormities of heathenism, or the grosser 
forms of crime which, even among those who 
have been visited by the light of the gospel, 
darken the page of humanity, there is enough 
in a survey of the condition of those asound us, 
to convince every ingenuous mind, that our 
world is a rebellious .province, and that each of 
its inhabitants, however fair may be the obedi¬ 
ence which he seems to render, has been cor- 
I'rupted, and has raised the arm of disaffection 
and rebellion against his rightful Sovereign. 

Involved then, as we are, in this universal 
charge of guilt, the justice of God is in pursuit 
of us, and is crying aloud for vengeance. And 
the condition of those whom it overtakes is 
utterly hopeless: death is the forfeit which 
they must pay. Not only must their souls, in 
common with those of the saved, be separated 
from their bodies; but, unlike the saved, they 
must meet the king of terrors possessed of his 
full strength, and invested with full power to 
claim them as his victims. They must undergo 
the pangs of dissolution, without being consoled 
by any bright prospect of eternal glory; lbr,'in 
their case, every such prospect must be sup¬ 
planted by the forebodings of the worm that 
dieth not; and when they leave the world, they 
must leave ft, not to be hailed by the spirits of 
the blessed into the abodes of purity, but witl 
the rebel angels to be reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness, until the judgment of 
the great day. Their bodies will be raised from 
the grave, but it will only be a resurrection to 
guilt, and shame, and sorrow. They will be 
sisted before the tribunal of their Judge, but, 
instead of being welcomed into the splendours 
of the new Jerusalem, amid the accompanying 
throng of angels, they will be driven into the 
regions of darkness and despair. If there is 
truth in the delineatious of scripture, if there is 
rectitude in the divine government and reality 
in the divine threatenings, this, liowever much 
j we may exclude the subject from our minds, is 
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the doom to which we have made ourselves 
obnoxious. 

Let us guard against the calluusncss of those 
who, though they readily enough admit that 
they are sinners, seem to imagine that no dan¬ 
ger is to be apprehended ; and soothe them¬ 
selves with the vague expectation, that, since 
God is good, they sliall somehow or other drop 
into heaven at last, and be taken beyond the 
reach of all that is painful. Oh I is it not in¬ 
fatuation thus to remain listless and secure, 
when God’s anger-is provoked, and equity de¬ 
mands the execution of the threatening? Would 
it have been folly in the manslayer to have 
deluded himself into the notion of his safety, at 
the very time that his infuriated enemy was in 
hot pursuit? and is it.wise in the sinner, when 
divine justice is about to seize' him, to remain 
insensible to the hazard of his situation ? But 
let us not despair. Our sin, it is true, has 
veiled Jehovah's face in darkness; but through 
that darkness, a bright beam has broken forth, 
revealing to us peace an^ reconciliation. From 
mount Ebal the curse is reverberated in all its 
appalling sternness, but from mount Gerizim 
proceeds the joyful sound which proclaims in 
our ears the invitation and the blessing. We 
may be great sinners; we may have grown 
old in sin; we may have grieved the Spirit, and 
stifled our convictions of duty; but still, as we 
would only be giving a deeper hue to our 
crimes, were we to go on in sin that grace may 
abound, so we are but adding to our load of 
guilt, if we give ourselves over to hopelessness 
and despondency. 

II. There is an analogy between our prospects 
and the prospebts of the manslayer under the 
law. By Joshua six cities of refuge were ap¬ 
pointed, three on either side of Jordan, that the 
distance might no); be too great which the man- 
slayer required to travel. And we are told 
that, to facilitate his progress, the roads which 
led to these cities were smooth, and kept in 
good repair,—that bridges w'ere thrown across 
the rivers,—and that at those places where it 
might appear doubtful which was the road that 
conducted to the place of safety, marks were 
set up to point it out. We are told, besides, 
that all were allowed to avail themselves of the 
privilege of fleeing to these cities,-—that they 
were designed for the stranger and the sojourner, 
as well as for the Israelites themselves,—and 
that when an individual who had been the in¬ 
nocent cause of another’s death, repaired to one 
of them, and made known his case to the elders 
who resided in it, he was at once admitted. 
And if it was satisfactorily shown, when hTs 
case underwent investigation, that he had been 
actuated by no malicious intention, he was pro¬ 
tected from his pursuer, and received the neces¬ 
sary maintenance ou^ of the city’s supplies. No 
other place to which he might resort, could af¬ 


ford him a legal shelter from the rage of his 
pursuer; but here he found a safe, a ready, and 
an agreeable asylum. 

Now, in Christ Jesus we have a city of 
refuge to which we are encouraged to repair for 
protection from the justice which is in pursuit 
of us. This refuge God himself has provided ; 
so that he whom we have injured has alSo de¬ 
vised and revealed to us the inctriud by which 
our salvation may be effected. ‘ Deliver,’ he 
said, ‘ from going down to the pit; I have 
found a ransom.’ Nor is this divinely provided 
deliverance difficult of being reached. Christ 
is ever near to the sinner, and no toilsome pil¬ 
grimage re<juircs to be performed before he can 
be found. All obstructions have been removed 
out of the way which leads to his cross, and 
every thing has been done to facilitate our 
flight to its blessed shelter. God has revealed 
himself as propitiated; the invitation is held out 
to us unshackled by conditions; and the design 
is, that wc should avail ourselves of it in the 
midst of our helplessness and unworthincss and 
desert of death. No dreadful penalties require 
to be borne; no laborious services need to be 
rendered: the way is open, and open to all. 
And as soon as the soul commits itself, in the 
exercise of faith, to the guardianship of the 
Saviour, it is admitted to a participation in the 
fulness of those blessings which he has to 
bestow. 

If it be asked. What is it about Christ that 
constitutes his suitableness to the wants of the 
sinner? we reply. All that he is, viewed as con¬ 
centrated in his atoning sacrifice. The grand 
difficulty wlijch envelopes our condition as 
transgressors of that law which was revealed to 
us as the rule of our obedience, is, how can this 
law be fulfiiled and honoured, and we at the 
same time be admitted intp the Divine friend¬ 
ship, after we have disregarded its claims, and 
exposed ourselves to its penalty ? Now it is in 
these circumstances that the gospel comes to 
our aid. It is to remove this difficulty, and 
shed a flood of light upon our darkened pros¬ 
pects, that it discloses its blessed truths. It 
tells us that the Son of God, being possessed of 
every requisite for the accomplishment of our 
deliverance,—for he was human, and therefore 
capable of obeying and suffering; he was per¬ 
fectly holy, and therefore qualidcd to render 
a complete obedience; and he was divine, and 
therefore able to make an ali-«ufHcient atone¬ 
ment,—became our surety and substitute, and 
at once endured the penalty of sin, and procured 
a title to the bestowal of those blessings which 
we could not merit by any obedience of our 
own. Now, it is by faith that we arc made one 
with Christ; and when this union is effected, 
we are considered in the eye of law as having 
done and endure^ all that he did and endured. 
He bore the penalty of the law; and when we 
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are united to him by. faith, we have borne it 
also: he yielded a complete obedience; and 
when we are united to him by faith, we become 
partakers of a perfect righteousness. We are 
thus, even while deserving of punishment, re¬ 
stored to the relation in which we stood to God 
prior to the commisijsion of sin. The blessings 
wiiich result from his favour become ours; the 
justice to which we were exposed is robbed of 
its power; we are shielded from that penal 
death which threatened the destruction of all 
our hopes, and invested with a title to eternal 
Ufe and blessedness. It is in this way that 
Christ is a city of refuge to the gt^ilty soul; and 
it is thus that the soul flees to that city, and 
finds shelter within its gates. To him, then, 
who would escape the dominion of hell, who 
would be rescued from the perils of a state of 
alienation from God, and who would rise again 
to purity, and happiness, and honour, the mes¬ 
sage of heaven is, ‘ Believe in the Saviour.’ He 
must accept the testimony which God has given 
of his Son ; and feeling himself to be unworthy, 
and destitute of every plea which he can urge 
as the ground of pardon, he must fix his hope 
upon the cross of the Redeemer. The language 
of his heart must be, * 1 count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus, my Lord, and do count them but 
vile, that I may win him, and be found in him.’ 

HI. 1 shall notice only one other point of 
rescmblaticc between our circumstances and the 
circumstances of those for whom the city of 
refuge was designed. It was not enough that 
the inanslayer repaired to the city, that he 
made known his circumstances, was admit¬ 
ted within the gates: it was enacted that he 
should continue there until the death of the 
high priest; else, should he be found at any 
time by the avenger of blood witliout. the gate, 
lie had, by this neglect of the provisions of the 
law, deprived himself of any protection which 
it could minister. Now, this furnishes us with 
a forcible illustration of our duty in reference 
to the Saviour. It is not enough that we come 
to Christ by faith, we must continue to repose 
our confidence in him ; for faith is not a solitary 
act, but a permanent state of mind—it is not a 
temporary, nor an occasional, but a habitual re¬ 
liance on the grace of him who is able, and 
willing, and faithful to save. We accordingly 
find it stated, in those delineations which scrip¬ 
ture gives us of, the Christian, that he lives by 
faith in the Son of God. And the correspond¬ 
ing injunction is: ‘ Abide in me, and I in you. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except 
it abide in the vine, no more can ye, except ye 
abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the branches. 
He that abideth in me and 1 in him, the-same 
bringeth forth much fruit; for without me ye 
can do nothing.’ It enters, therefore, into the 
Very esseiira of genuine faith, that we continue 


to depend on the Saviour for pardon, and 
peace, and strength, and stability, and every 
other blessing which redemption includes. And 
he who exercises this continued reliance on the 
Saviour, will continue to love him ; and his love 
will manifest itself in his regarding the autho¬ 
rity .of Christ as supreme,—in his seeking to sub¬ 
jugate every unholy tendency,—in his repress¬ 
ing the love of the world,—in his striving to 
mortify every besetting sin,—and in his exem¬ 
plifying the resolution of the apostle : ‘ Breth¬ 
ren, I count not myself to have apprehended ; 
but this one thing I do, forgetting the things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press towards the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.’ 

It is & habitual state of mind such as this, 
that forms the leading characteristic of the 
Christian. Look into his heart—it glows with 
affection to his divine and never-failing friend. 
Observe him in the varied circumstances of hi.s 
lot—he renounces imt his allegiance to his 
Master and Lord. Amid the vicissitudes of 
life, his faith and love, like tendrils of the clasp¬ 
ing vine, still cling to Jesus. Let prosperity 
smile upon his path—his heart is not lifted up. 
Let the cold blast of adversity blight his pros¬ 
pects—he casts not away his confidence, which 
has so great a recompense of reward. Let him 
be laid upon the thorny bed of disease, or sum¬ 
moned to conflict with the last enemy—the 
sentiment of his heart, as he realises the power 
and the faithfulness of him who has promised 
to be at his side, is ‘ none but Christ.' Looking 
around him on the darkness of the valley through 
which he is travelling, his mind is cheered by 
the support of the Saviour; and. anticipating 
that solemn crisis which will usher him into the 
presence of his Judge, * his hope, as an anchor 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast, enters into 
that within the veil, whither the Forerunner has 
for him entered.’ He directs a glance towards 
Calvary ; and seeing there his sins atoned for, 
his God propitiated, the sentence of his con¬ 
demnation cancelled, and bis happiness secured, 
he is enabled to sing in triumph, * O death, 
where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy 
victory ? Thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ I’ 

Let us flee, then, without dtday, to Christ, 
our city of refuge. Would the inanslayer sum¬ 
mon into exercise all his activity and strength, 
that he might place himself beyond the reach 
of his pursuer? and shall not we give all dili¬ 
gence to be found in Christ, that so, * in the 
tflne of trouble be may bide us in his pavilion, 
that in the secret of his tabernacle he may 
hide us, and set us upon a rock.’ It was tiic 
vengeance of a fellow mortal which the man- 
slayer sought to escape—it Js the wrath of the 
living God which impends^over us. He was 
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solicitous for the prolongation of the natural 
life which, in a few years at most, would be 
brought to a close—it is that eternal life which 
is the gift of God, which we are entreated to 
secure. He availed himself of the aid which 
was offered him by his fellow-men—it is be¬ 
neath the power of the Almighty that we are 
incited to take shelter. Let us rest assured 
that to this city of refuge we must repair now, 
if we would be citizens of the New Jerusalem 
hereafter. How rich and melodious are those 
strains in which the celestial glory is por¬ 
trayed I They seem like the distant echoings 
of the angelic harps, which are tuned to the 
praise of God and to the Lamb ; yet how far 
short do they come of the blissful reality ! And 
when the opportunity is extended to us of se¬ 
curing this blessedness, shall we permit it to 
pass unimproved ? Nay! rather let us regard 
it as the main business of our life, to obtain a 
title to *tbe inheritance which is incorruptible 
and undefiled, and which fadeth not away.’ 
And, then, though we shall be called away to 
join the forgotten multitui||||b of past generations, 
death will have no power to hurt us; our bodies, 
vile and weak, will be raised glorious and pow¬ 
erful ; and, throughout eternity, we shall dwell 
with the Saviour himself, in those blissful 
abodes into which he will ultimately introduce 
his followers. ‘ In my Father’s house are many 
mansions : if it were not so, I would have told 
you. I go to prepare a place for you : and if 
X go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again and receive you to myself, that where I 
am, there ye may be also.’ 

@^|^rt)ttian ^bibentes. 

THE GENUINENESS OF THE BOOKS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, 

No. II. 

VIII. The books of the New Testament were read 
and expounded, as apostolic documents, or as the writ¬ 
ings of the penmen to whom they are severally ascribed, 
in the public assemblies of the early Christiana. This 
fact is attested by Eusebius, by Cyprian, and even by 
Tertullian, and by Justin Martyr. The third and 
fourth of these authors wrote in the second century; 
and all the four knew and referred to the public prac¬ 
tice of the Christian churches, from the time of the 
apostles. The whole body of Christians from before 
the days of Justin Martyr are, in consequence, proved 
to have received tbfi books of the New Testament as 
genuine. Or, more strictly, these books, as reputed 
apostolic writings, are traced up the broad stream of 
the whole Christian community, till the very days in 
which their professed authors lived. Could they have 
been fabricated and falsely imputed, under the very 
eyes of the men to whom they are ascribed P 

IX. Several of the books are quoteid, as existing 
documents and as apostolic writings, by some ttf the ear¬ 
liest Christian writers. The Gospel according- to 
Matthew is quoted by Barnabas, Clement, and Heamas, 


the only extant Christian authors of the first century, 
and by .Ignatius, Polyenrp, Justin Martyr, and Theo- 
philus, four of the very few extant a.uthors of the se¬ 
cond. The Gospel according to Mark is quoted by 
.Tustin Martyr luld Atbeiiagoras, both of the second 
century. The Gospel according to Luke is quoted 
by Clement, Hermas, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, and 
Athenagoras. The Gospel according to John is 
quoted by Hermas, Ignatius, Justin Martyr, and The- 
ophilus. The book of Acts is quoted by Hennas and 
Polycarp. The Epistle to tlie Romans is quoted by 
Clement. But all these are instances of quotation 
in only the few and scanty extant genuine writings of 
one hundred years succeeding the completion of the 
books of the New Testament. Let instances bo taken 
from the copious and more numerous writings of the 
period which followed, and the list of quotations will 
be unmanageably long, 

X. Some of the (rooks are minutely described, as to 
their received autliorship and contents, by early writers. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and .John, are described by 
Clement and Eusebius; and Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, and Acts, by Ireiiarus of Lyons. 

XI. Fonnal catalogues of the. books, ascribing them 
to their respective autlrors, are given by early writers. 
Catalogues of precise and conclusive character arc given 
in particular, by Origen, Athanasius, Cyril, and Je¬ 
rome. This fact is decisive, not alone as to the genu¬ 
ineness of the Irooks, but as to tlie canonicity of the 
New Testament. The catalogues are not lists of what 
the individual writers esteemed apostolic documents, 
but lists of what had been received as such by the 
Christian churches from the earliest period, to the time 
at which they severally wrote ; and they constitute an 
evidence of genuineness which applies to all the books, 
and is stamped with the concurrent assent or accumu¬ 
lated testimony of the whole primitive Christian com¬ 
munity. 

XII. The books of the New Testament were col¬ 
lated, commented on, and translated in the early cen¬ 
turies of tile Christian era. 

1 . Harmonies of tlie books were written by Ammo- 
nius, and by Julius Africanus, both of the third cen¬ 
tury. 

2. Commentaries on the books were written in 170 
by Tatian, in 190 by PantoBims, and in the fourth cen¬ 
tury by no fewer tlian fourteen authors. 

3. Versions of the books were made, in the first 
century, into the Syriac language; in the second, into 
tile Latin and the Sahidic ; in tlie fourth, into the Ethi- 
opic : and in the fifth, into the Coptic. 

Now, the Harmonies, the Commentaries, and the 
Versions, had each tlie force both of a catalogue, and 
of a minute description of contents; and they all prove 
the genuineness of tlie books as resting on concurrent 
primitive testimony, and on the universal consent of 
the ages immediately succeeding the apostolic. 

XIII. Many very ancient manuscripts of the books 
have been found in countries mutually distant and un¬ 
connected. The existence of ancient manuscripts is, 
in most cases, the sole, or almost the sole, evidence for 
the genuineness of any received writings of antiquity. 
But the ancient manuscripts, in Uie case of all other 
works, are few, collusive, and of rei^nt date, compared 
to those in Ute case of the books of the Testament. 
The ancient manuscripts, in the latter case, are so in- 
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(IciifncR’iit of OIK' another as to the circumstances in 
wiiicli they were written, that they belongs to at least 
tliree great classes, all as separate from one another as 
tiistance of country, improbability of intercourse, and 
tlilTereiice of veriiaeiilar tongue, among the respective 
f iusses of transcribers, could possibly have rendered 
them. The manuscripts are also very old; of those 
still in preservation, one bears marks of the third cen¬ 
tury, two of the fourth, several of the fifth or sixth, and 
iminy of the centuries before tlu> twelfth. These are 
all in the Greek language, and are independent of 
manuscripts, some of them equally ancient, of the ear¬ 
liest versions. Now, each manuscript—treating it as 
any man, even an infidel, treats an ancient manuscript 
of a Greek or Latin classical aiillior—is in itself a com¬ 
plete proof of the genuineness of the books of the New 
'I'estament. How strong, then, is the evidence from a 
number of manuscripts, great, far bc^yond any parallel, 
iincollnsive, unconnected, extremely ancient, and all 
concurring to ascribe the books to their several reputed 
authors I 

Objections to the genuineness of the books of -the 
New Testament, either such as may be conceived, or 
such as infidels have actually advanced, are, for the 
most part, such as some of the preceding arguments 
directly and thoroughly answer. All which these ar¬ 
guments do not completely dispose of, may be cumpra- 
lauided in two. 

1. The concurrent testimonies of Christian writers, 
as to the genuineness of the books, might have been 
designed. 

But where is there reasonable ground of suspicion 
tliut they were so ? The objection is founded on a gra¬ 
tuitous conjecture, and cannot be supported by even 
the shadow of evidence. No instance of apparent 
collusion has been adduced as to even any two testi¬ 
monies. flow then can we imagine collusion as to the 
wJiole ? 

Again: many of the testimonies are indirect, paren- 
llietical, or incidental. None of them wear the ap¬ 
pearance of having been written as testimonies, or with 
the view eitlier of being quoted as authority, or of au¬ 
thenticating the apostolic writings. They consist simply 
of passing allusions, and never constitute the main aim 
of tiieir autliors. But had they been designed, they 
would have been direct, pointed, and formal, and would, 
at the same time, have been much more minute and 
numerous Uiaii we find them. 

Further: the testimonies, as to the language, periods, 
and countries, in which they were written, were separate 
from one another, remote, unconnected, and indepen¬ 
dent. Some were written in Latin, and others in 
Greek, the former at the extreme west, and the latter 
at the extreme east of the civilised world, at a time 
when few persons who knew either language were 
acquainted with the other. Some were written in 
Syria, some in Cappadocia, some in Asia Minor, sonic 
ill Greece, some in Egypt, some in Carthage, some in 
Italy, and some in Gaul, some in the first century, some 
in the second, in the third, in the fourth, when the 
means of intercourse between even neighbouHng pro¬ 
vinces were more seldom and imperfect, than those 
which exist now between ttie most distant regiqns of 
the globe. Collusion, in such circuuiatances, was 
morally and even physically impossible. 

Jl. Why are not other extant documents than those 


of the New Tcstaineul, which profess to he ajioslolic, 
atimitted to lie genuine ? 

First; they contain only matter which.is directly 
iiorrowed from the received books, with a few trifling 
and uncorroborated additions. In other words, tlieir 
claim to aposlolicity rests wholly on tlieir having clum¬ 
sily pirated such portions of the received books, as could 
most easily be subjected to change of phraseology. , 

Again: no documents professing to be apostolic, 
except those in the received Canon, are quoted or 
mentioned by any writers of the first, second, or third 
century, or possess any of those evidences of genu- 
ineiie.ss whicli liave been detailed in support of the 
received books. 

CHOICE OF A WIFE. 

(From Qiirnet’s ‘ Private Thoughts." 

Thoiioh it may not be necessary for inc to resolve upon 
marrying, yet it may not be improper to resolve, in 
case 1 sliould, to follow these rules of duty; first in 
the choice of a wife ; and secondly, in the afiection I 
ought to bear towards her. 

.As for the first, I shall always endeavour to make 
choice of such a woman for my spouse, who hath first 
made choice of Christ ai^spouse for herself; that none 
may be made one ilesli sM.h me, who is nut made one 
spirit with Christ my Saviour. For I look upon the 
image of Christ, as the best mark of beauty that I can 
behold in her, and the grace of God as the best por¬ 
tion I can receive with her. These are excellencies 
which, though not visible, to our carnal eyes, are never¬ 
theless agreeable to a spiritual heart; and such as all 
wise and good men cannot choose but be enamoured 
with. For my own part, they seem to me such neces¬ 
sary qualifications, that my heart trembles at the 
thought of ever having a wife witliout them. 

I^at!—shall I marry one that is already married 
to her sins ? or have possession of her body only, when 
the devil has possession of her soul ? 

Shall such an one be united to me here, who shall 
be separated from me for ever hereafter, and coii- 
dciiined to scorch in everlasting burnings ?—-No; if 
ever it may be my lot to fall into that estate, 1 beg of 
God that lie would direct me in'ttie choice of such a 
wife only, to be in roy bosom here, as may afterwards 
be admitted to rest in Abraham’s bosom to all eternity: 
such an one as will so live, and pray, and convei-se 
witli me upon earth, that we may both be entitled to 
sing, to rejoice, and to be blessed together for ever in 
heaven. 

Tliat this therefore may be my portion and felicity, 
I firmly resolve never to set upon such a design before 
1 have first solicited the tlirone of grace, and begged 
of roy heavenly Father to honour me with the partner¬ 
ship of one of his beloved children; and shall after¬ 
wards be as careful and as cautious as I can, never to 
fix my affections upon any woman for a wife, till I am 
thoroughly persuaded of the grounds 1 have to love 
her as a true Christian. 

If I could lie thus happy as to meet with a wife of 
these qualities and endowments, it would be impossible 
for me not to be hegrty and sincm in my affections 
towards her; even though I had the greatest tempta¬ 
tions to place them upon another. For how could 1 
choose but love her, who has God for her Father, the 
church for her mother, and heaven for her portion; 
wlio loves God, and is beloved by him? especially 
when 1 consider, tiiat thus to love her will be not only 
my duty, but my happiness too. 

As to the duty, it is frequently inculcated in scrip, 
ture, that husbands should love their wives, and that 
not with a common love, but as Christ loved his church 
—as their own body—or as themselves; and they are 
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to love tliem, as not to be bitter against them ; not 
lo be passionate or angry witli Uieiii u|>ou every liglit 
matter, nor sutTer their resentments to rise to tliat 
lieight upon any occasion wimtsoever, as to abate the 
least spark of conjugal alFection towajxis them, but to 
nourish and cherish them, even as the Head of tlie 
||liurch: in a word, to do all the kind oiBces they can 
Tor them in their civil capacities; and to help and for¬ 
ward them by all means possible, in the way that leads 
to lieaven ; that as they are united in the. flesh, so they 
may likewise be united in the spirit, and raised and 
rewanled together at the general resurrection. 

And, as love is the great duty, so is it likewise the 
chief happiness of a married state. 1 do not mean that 
love whereby she loves me, but that wherewith I love 
her. Fur, if I myself have not a cordial esteem and 
adection for her, what happiness will it be to me to be 
beloved by her? or rather, what a misery would it be, 
to be forced to live with one whom 1 know 1 cannot 
love ? 

As ever, therefore, I desire lb be happy, I must per¬ 
form my duty in this particular, and never aim at any 
other end in tlie choice of a wife, or (‘xpect any other 
happiness in tlie enjoyment of her, but what is founded 
ill the principle of pure and inviolable love. 

If I should court or marry a woman for riches, when¬ 
ever they fail or take their flight, my love and my hap¬ 
piness must drop and vanish together witli them. 

If 1 choose her fur beauty only, I shall love her no 
longer than while that continues; which is only till 
iige or sicknes.s blasts it, and then farewell at once 
both to duty and delight. 

Ifiit if I love her for her virtues, mid for the sake of 
Clod, who has enjoined it as a duty, that our affections 
should not be alienated, or separated, by any thing but 
death; then, though all the sandy foundations tail, yet 
ifill iny happiness remain entire, even though I sliould 
not receive those mutual returns of love, which are due 
to me from lier upon the same bottom. 

But, oh I tlie happiness of that couple, whose incli¬ 
nations to each other are mutual as their duties; whose 
affections as well as persons are united together with 
the same tie ! This is the chief condition required to 
make the state of matrimony happy or desirable; and 
shall be the chief motive with me, to induce me to en¬ 
ter into it; for, though it be no happiness to be beloved 
by one 1 do not love, yet it is certainly a very great 
one to be beloved by one I do. 

If this then be my lot, to have mutual expressions 
of love from the person I fix my affections upon, what 
joy and comfort will it raise in my heart, with what 
peace and amity shall we live together here, and what 
glory and felicity may we not promise ourselves here¬ 
after ? 


Popery and Human Nature.—-The greatest difiScuity 
in contending with pemery, is its extreme adaptation 'to 
the corruption of our fallen nature. It has that where¬ 
with it can meet every desire of the natural man, and 
soothe every anxiety about the soul. For the literate, it 
has prodigious stores of learning; for the illiterate, it 
has its images, pomps, and allows} fontlie self-righU 
eous, it has its innumerable ways of external service; 
for the most devout, it has its unceasing prayers ; for 
the musician, it has the most exquisite chapnto and 
anthems; for tlie painter, the most splendid efforts of 
human art; for the iroa^ative, ail tlie visiems of fancy, 
_as gloomy cloisters, lights, and processions, and in¬ 
cense, and beautiful churches with painted windows^ 
and priests with splendid garments mid varied dresses. 
To quiet the conscience, it has doctrines of human 
merit and works of supererogation; to alarm the in¬ 
different, it has fears of purgmoiy; to raise the priest¬ 
hood, tliey can ifiake a little flour and water into a 


god, and will themselves woiship what they make; to 
give ease to the conseieiice of the man of the world 
and the' lover of pleasure, each sin has its iiidiilgence 
and penance. All men, at times, are under fears of 
God’s wrath ; their conscience is touched ; they are in 
anxiety; and at such times, popery comes In and gives 
them a sop that satisfies fur the moment and sends them 
into the sleep of death. It covers every lust; it calms 
every fear. It is the devil’s cunning device of twelve 
hundred years growth, for lending countless myriads to 
perdition. Let us not be ignorant of his devices.— 
Hickersteth. 

Opiniont .—For the most part people are born to 
their opinions, and never question the truth of what 
their family, or their country, or their party profess. 
They clothe their minds as they do their bodies, after 
the fashion in vogue, nor one of a hundred ever exa¬ 
mines his principles. It is suspected of lukewarmness 
to suppose examination necessary, and it will be charg¬ 
ed as a tendency to aposlucy if we go about to examine 
the^i. Persons are applauiled for presuming they are 
in the right, and, as Mr Locke saith, ‘he that considers 
and inquires into the reason of tilings, is counted a foe 
to urthotloxy, because possibly he may deviate from some 
of the received doctrines.’ And tliusmen without any 
industry or acquisition of their own, lacy and idle as 
they are, inherit local truth, ttiat is, the truths of tliat 
place where they live, and are inured to assent witii- 
out evidence. This hath a long and unhappy influence; 
for if a man can bring his mind once to be positive and 
fierce for propositions whose evidence he hath never 
examined, and that in matters of the greatest concern¬ 
ment, he will naturally follow this short and easy way 
of judging and believing in cases of less nioineiil, and 
build all his opinions upon insufficient grounds.— Watte 
on the mind. 


ijJoctra. 

EXTRACTS FROM WORDSWORTH’S POEM OF 
‘ THE EXCURSION.’ 

HOMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Happy is he who lives to understand 
Not human nature only, but explores 
All Natures,—to the end that he may find 
The law that governs each ; and where begins 
The union, the partition where, that makes 
Kind and degree, among all visible beings; 

'The constitution, powers, and faculties. 

Which they inherit,—cannot step lieyond,— 

And cannot fall beneath; that do assign 
To every class its station and its office. 

Through all the mighty commonwealth of things. 
Up from the creeping plant to sovereign man. 

Such converse, if directed by a meek. 

Sincere, and humble spirit, teaches love: 

For knowledge is delight; and such delight 
Br^ds love; yet, suited as it rather is 
To thought and to tlie climbing intellect. 

It teaches less to love, than to adore; 

If that be not indeed the highest love ! 


The food of hope 

Is meditated action; robbed of this. 

Her sole support, she languishes and dies. 
We perisli also; for we live by hope 
And by desire j we see by the glad light. 
And breal^ie the sweet of futurity. 

And so we lire, or else we have no life. 
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—The man. 

Who, in this spirit, communes with the forms 
Of nature,—who with understanding heart. 

Doth know and love such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude. 

No vengeance, and no hatred,—needs must feel 
So deeply, that, unsatisfied with aught 
JLess pure and exquisite, he cannot choose 
But seek fur objects of a kindred love 
In felloW'iiatures; and a kindred joy. 

Accordingly, he by degrees perceives 
His feelings of aversion softened down, 

, A holy tenderness pervade his frame. 

His sanity of reason not impaired, 

Say rather, all his tlioughts now flowing clear. 

Front a clear fountain flowing, he looks round 
And seeks fur good, and finds the good he seeks; 
Until abhorrence and contempt are things 
He only knows by name; and, if he hear 
From other mouths, the language which they speak. 
He is compassionate; and has no tliought, 

No feeling, which can overcome his love. 


HUMAN LIFE. 

We safely may affirm that human life 
Is either fair or tempting,—a soft scene 
Grateful to sight, refresiiing to tlie soul,— 

Or a forbidding tract of cheerless vU^w.— 

Even as the same is looked nt, or approached. 

“ Permit me,” said the priest continuing, “ here 
To use an illustration of my thought. 

Drawn from ttie vci'y spot on which we stand. 

—In changeful April, when, ns he is wont. 

Winter has re-nssuincd a sliort-lived sway 
And whitened all the surface of the fields. 

It', fiYim ttie sullen region of the north 
Towards the circuit of tliis holy ground 
Your walk conducts you, ere the vigorous sun. 

High climbing,hath attained his iioon>tide height_ 

These mounds, transversely lying side by side 
From east to west, before you will appear 
A dreary plain of unillumined snow, 

WiUi more than wintry cheerlessness and gloom 
Saddening the heart. Go forward, and look back ; 
On the same circuit of this churchyard ground 
Look, from tlie quarter wlience the lord of light. 

Or life, of love, and gliulness, doth dispense 
His beams ; which, unexcluded in their fall. 

Upon the southern jide of every grave 
Have gently ext'rcised a melting power, 

Then will a vernal prospect greet your eye. 

All fresh and beautiful, and green and brigiit. 
Hopeful and cheexful:—vanished 16 Uie snow, 
Vanisiied or hidden; and the whole domain. 

To some, too lightly minded, might appear 
A me.adow carpet for the dancing hours. 

—This contrast, not unsuitable to life. 

Is to that other state more opposite, 

DiSIfth, and its two-fold aspect; wintry—one, 

sullen, blank, iram hope and joy shut out; 
Ttw other, which the ray divine hath toiiehed. 
Replete with vivid pronto, bright as spring.'*' 


A PITEOUS lot it were to flee from man— 

Yet not rejoice in nature. He—whose hours 
Are by domestic pleasures nncaressed 
And unenlivened; who exists whole years 
Apart from benefits received or done 
’Mid the transactions of the bustling crowd; 

Who ncitlier hears, nor feels a wish to hear, 

Of tlie world's interests—such a one hath need 
Of a quick fancy and an active iieart, - 
That for tlie day’s consumption books may yieltl 
A nut unwholesome food, and earth and air 
Supply his morbid humour with delight. 

Truth has her pleasure-grounds, her iiaunts of ease 
And easy contemplation,—gay parterres. 

And labyrinthine walks, her sunny glades 
And sliady groves, fdt recreation framed 
Tliese may he range, if willing to partake 
Their soft indulgences, and in due time 
IVlay issue thence, recruited for the tasks 
And course of service truth requires from those 
Who tend her altars, wait upon lier throne, 

And guard her fortresses. 

DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists,—one only,—an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 

Wiiosc everlasting purposes embrace * 

All accidents, converting them to good. 

—The darts of anguish fix not where the seat 
Of suffering hath liecn thoroughly fortified 
By acquiescence in tlie will supreme 
For time and for eternity; by faith. 

Faith absolute in God, including hope. 

And the defence that lies in boundless love 
Of his perfections; with habitual dread 
Of aught unworthily conceived, endured 
Impatiently; ill-done, or left undone. 

To the dishonour of his holy name. 

Soul of our souls, and safeguard of the world 1 
Sustain, thou only canst, the sick of lieart 
Restore their languid spirits, and recal 
Their lost affections unto thee, and thine! 
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THE CLAIMS OF HOME ON MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE. 

By the Rev. Robebt Ferguson, 
Congregational Minister, London. 

Ik a former paper, entitfed ‘The Anticipa¬ 
tions of the Church,’* we affirmed tiiat neither 
the faith, nor the purity, nor the union of the 
Christian community will justify even the most 
sanguine mind in anticipating the rapid con¬ 
summation of heaven’s high purpose of love, on 
behalf of this rebellious world. What we pur¬ 
pose to effect, in subjugating the world to Christ, 
demands the most vigorous faith, the most ar¬ 
dent devotion, the most burning zeal, the most 
combined efforts, the most resolute determina¬ 
tion,—and these, not in a few solitary instances, 
but as the grand characteristics of the great ca¬ 
tholic body. Just in proportion as the church 
is consolidated in itself,—its members attached 
and united,—will be its successful aggression on 
the empire of darkne.ss. A single force may at 
any time be withstood ; but in the degree in 
which power is combined, in the same degree it 
becomes invincible, and pre-eminently so when 
that power is the result of faith in God, and, as 
one of the noblest expressions of personal holi¬ 
ness, of pure self-devotion to bis glory. This is 
the power which the church is called to wield ; 
and till it be wielded, the world must remain 
unsubdued, unconquered. 

But there is another obstacle to the accom¬ 
plishment of our design, which we conceive has 
iiitberto been overlodked, and on which, if pos¬ 
sible, the attention of the church should be fixed. 
We are decidedly of opinion, that in our eager 
solicitude to occupy distant ground, and em¬ 
brace foreign objects, those which are more 
properly domestic, and relate to home, are 
comparatively neglected. There are the most 
urgent claims on our benevolence and activity, 
arising out of the ascertained condition of our 
home and colopial population. In the metro¬ 
polis of the -laji there exists a mass of ignor- 

* S«e Weekly Christian Teacher, Vol. II. p. SS5, 

VOL. II. 


I ance and error which has yet scarcely been ap- 
I preached. It i.s an almost incredible fact, that 
in what is usually denominated London, there 
are about fifty thousand families that have not 
a single page of divine revelation. Surrounded 
by the clearest light, they arc yet in the deepest 
gloom ;—and darkness in the midst of light is the 
most fearful of all darkness—^it begets infidelity 
and crime in their worst forms. And, startling 
as the sentiment may be, there is not, perhaps, 
a darker spot on this dark earth than even that 
great city,—a spot on which vice can be wit¬ 
nessed in more gigantic strength, or scenes be 
beheld of deeper moral wretchedness. Instead 
of every pulsation of the body politic being in¬ 
dicative of a sound and healthy state, ‘ the 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart is faint.' 
And yet, with the evil at our door,—all around 
us,—and with the remedy in our possession, we 
have failed to apply it. Had we acted in con¬ 
formity with our obligations to Him who hath 
redeemed us, our metropolis would not have 
been, at this late period of the day, in such a 
state of moral darkness and destitution. Its 
actual condition has not penetrated, or ade¬ 
quately impressed our minds; and lienee we 
have attempted little in its behalf. Its Chris¬ 
tian Instruction Society, and its City Mission, 
and its kindred institutions, must not only 
steadily pursue their high object, but multiply 
their efforts a hundred fold, before London can 
be what London ought to be,—the capital of 
Christianity, as well as the emporium of com¬ 
merce. 

Nor are our rural districts at all in advance 
of the metropolis. The estimate is far from 
being favourable to the country. There is not 
a county in England in which, even now, edu¬ 
cation universally obtains,—on the contrary, the 
mass of the people cannot even read; nor can 
it be denied that in many very extended tracts 
of country, the population are seldom if ever 
brought into contact with the pure and whole¬ 
some lessons of Christianity. The Sabbath 
periodically retui^os^ but. either there is bo 
cfanrch to receive them, or the instructions of 
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llic pulpit still leave them in ignorance of the 
* one thing needful.’ To supply this lack of 
instruction' there exist our Home Missionary 
Society, and other kindred associations; but 
their operations have been sadly restricted, 
because so feebly supported. Their object is 
to pervade the whole land with Christian truth 
and influence,—to leave, if possible, no spot, 
however benighted, in darkness,—to make the 
gospel the property of the whole nation ; but 
to effect a design so noble, the churches of Christ 
must come forth to their aid with a liberality 
which they have not yet manifested, and hold 
it as a most sacred diitj' to support these efforts 
ia favour of the rural and agricultural popula¬ 
tion, at the most costly sacriflces. That is an 
erring benevolence indeed, which would lead 
us to seek to illumine all other nations, and 
leave our own till that light should fall back 
upon it in reflected rays to discover to us more 
clearly its darkness and degradation. The wiser 
course would be, first to evangelize our own 
land, and then to bring its concentrated power, 
holy and invincible, to bear on the condition 
of the world. 

And what shall wc say of Ireland, with her 
millions of generous children ? Though “ the 
first gem of the sea,” Ireland is an unhappy 
land; and as part of the United Kingdom, its 
people have a peculiar claim on our sympathy 
and regard. The victims of a system accursed 
of God and destructive to man,—held in the 
most degrading bondage by a designing and 
crafty priesthood, our first duty was to have 
effected their moral emancipation, and intro¬ 
duced them into the possession and enjoyment 
of all those gracious immunities which are the 
property of every believer in Christianity. Had 
Ireland been as thoroughly Christian as it is 
Catholic, it would not have been groaning under 
its present burden of wrongs and miseries. And 
up to this day it has been neglected. What has 
been done only teaches us how criminally su¬ 
pine and inactive we have been in the discharge 
of our duty. The Protestants have, in certain 
directions, exerted themselves in behalf of their 
Romish neighbours; but England has done 
little to rescue that lovely island from the gross¬ 
est superstition, to fi%e her sons from the 
most degrading thraldom, or to teach them the 
way of life and peace. Take away the Irish 
Evangelical Society, and what has England 
done to instruct her people in the simple and 
saving truths of our holy faith ? India has 
been selected before Ireland, the Brahmin be¬ 
fore the priest, and the devotee of Juggernaut 
before the worshipper of the Virgin. But we 
think it more than probable that Ireland must 
be converted before India is subjugated to 
Christ. 

The effocts of this inattention to our home 
population are daily becoming more visible and 


affecting in our colonial possessions. Emigra¬ 
tion is proceeding at no ordinary rate from 
almost every district of the empire. Thousands 
on thousands are every year hastening to other 
shores, in the hope that, on a distant and less 
burdened soil, they may find an adequate pro¬ 
vision for themselves and families. Many—the 
majority of them—have settled down in our 
British colonies; and it is a lamentable fact, 
have carried thither the same moral ignorance 
and moral pollution, with which they left their 
father-land. These prejudicial quidities have 
there had their operation and influence. In 
the absence of any counteracting agency, our 
colonial population have become increasingly 
more corrupt and depraved. In some instances, 
the last favourable moral impression of which 
they had been the subjects, seems to have died 
away; and they have passed through one stage 
of forgetfulness and neglect after another, till 
they are now found on the dreary threshold of 
infldelity, or the very confines of atheism itself. 

Nor could we reasonably expect that it should 
be otherwise. Excluded from all those salutary 
influences which keep’alive moral impressions, 
—having no sanctuary to which they might 
periodically resort, no living voice to pro¬ 
pound to them the lessons of God, and, in 
many places, no holy example to imitate, or 
from which to be instructed, the people sunk 
into apathy in reference to all religion. Nor 
was any effort made on the part of the parent 
country to supply these infant possessions with 
those means which their moral necessities so 
imperatively demanded. Even the church of 
the redeemed slumbered over their condition, 
and made no effort to retrieve them from the 
ruin, of which they were, en masse, in such 
imminent danger,—till very recently, when a 
few high and holy minded men determined on 
a plan by which the colonies might be brought 
within the circle of the nation’s best benevo¬ 
lence and share in its Christian charities and 
exertions. Hence arose * The Colonial Mis¬ 
sionary Society,’. which, considering the short 
period it has been in existence and operation, 
has effected more for these dependencies than 
all previous efforts combined. Still the fleld 
remains to be occupied; nor till the Christian 
church place this institution in a position to ex¬ 
tend its operations over the entire surfece which 
it embraces, can our hopes be very sanguine for 
the world. If our colonies, instead of being in¬ 
dividual!}' and separately a centre of holy light 
from which there might emanate the purest and 
most unerring rays, are found like so many dark 
spots on the moral system, it must be evident to 
every reflecting mind, that the influence on the 
aboriginal inhabitants must bejrery deleterious, 
and that this influence, with m its prejudicial 
consequences, cannot foil to be known and felt 
in Surrounding countries. It is therefore only 
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as our own population is thoroughly imbued 
with Christianity, whether at home or in our 
remoter possessions, that we can hope well for 
the family of man. 

And what shall we say of our seafaring bre¬ 
thren, whose home is on every shore, and whose 
intercourse is with people of every nation ? In 
reference to this interesting class of the com¬ 
munity we shall not dwell on the past,—nor 
on the apathy with which their moral circum¬ 
stances and privations have hitherto been re¬ 
garded,—nor on the comparative levity with 
which their claims have been treated by the 
bulk of society,—nor yet on the far grosser idea 
which obtain^ among many, that sailors were 
only fit to be food for the cannon and the ball. 
We confine our remarks to the present;—and 
now that these men are recognised equally with 
others as members of the great social system,— 
looked on as partakers of the common humanity, 
and involved in the same moral circumstances 
of guilt and condemnation, with elements of 
character peculiar to themselves, and more than 
others likely to be the sport and prey of every 
evil infiuence; what, we ask, is being done fur 
them ? Is it not a fact, that those institutions, 
which have for their distinct and definite ob¬ 
ject, the physical and moral improvement of 
the sailor, are placed at the bottom of the list, 
as if they were the very last to which the con¬ 
sideration and support of the enlightened and 
Christian public should be given,—or as if the 
mere dregs of that cup of blessing, of which 
others have been allowed so full a draught, 
were sufficient to quench the thirst or satisfy 
the desires of their immortal nature ? Du we 
grudge the benevolence which has been ex¬ 
pended on others ? or do we impugn the mo¬ 
tives of those who have preferred so to express 
their good will to man ? God forbid I Christi¬ 
anity is only another name for pure, universal 
benevolence. And it is because the charity of 
the church is not universal that we complain ; 
—that in selecting one object it overlooks an¬ 
other ; and that in the distribution of its gifts 
it often goes abroad when it should begin at 
home. This, we think, is emphatically true 
when applied to that line of conduct which we 
have pursued towards our seamen. There is no¬ 
thing of which the church is now more jealous 
than the purity and prosperity of her missions, 
—those missions in distant lands which have 
been established, and are now sustained at such 
an immense expenditure of physical strength 
and mental effort, at so great a sacrifice of life, 
and so great an outlay of property, imd whose 
success is inseparable from her final glory; and 
yet we have allowed our seamen to leave our 
shores, under the influence and operation of 
principles which have led them, on the very 
field of missionary enterprise, &r, &r to exceed 
even pagans and idoUters in their dark and 


diabolical practices, to exhibit before them the 
roost bloody and cruel scenes, and by their con¬ 
duct to prove one o|||die most serious hin- 
derances to the progress and triumph of the gos¬ 
pel among the heathen. Of this we cannot be 
ignorant: it has been reiterated again and 
again from the pulpit, the platform, and the 
press,—and that, too, by the most devoted and 
honoured missionaries. Still the truth has 
failed to produce its effect; for still our sea¬ 
men are neglected. Though they have laid us 
under a national obligation,—though we owe 
them a national debt,—though their moral 
character and circumstances appeal to every 
feeling of our hearts, and every principle o^ur 
faith,—though Uod has committed to us the 
work of their salvation, and though we are led 
to believe, from the lofty symbols and repre¬ 
sentations of ancient prophecy, that their salva¬ 
tion is among the great events which are to be 
introductory to the salvation of the world, we 
have remained still inactive. The good Lord 
forgive our past apathy and neglect I But still 
we must reiterate that the hopes of the'Chris¬ 
tian church can never be fully realized, ** till 
from her high and. holy elevation she * look to¬ 
wards the sea,’ and by some combined and un¬ 
wonted effort, endeavour to bring its fund of 
wealth and its world of mind under immediate 
contribution to the great and hallowed design 
in which her members are embarked.” 

'Phc conclusion, then, to which we are con¬ 
ducted is, till a much higher degree of lioly 
sympathy and benevolent effort is brought to 
bear on our home and colonial population, the 
church of Christ is not in a position to fulfil her 
Lord’s great command : * Go into all the world, 
^nd preach the gospel to every creatureand 
consequently is not justified in expecting the 
speedy introduction of that sunlike era when the 
whole world shall be full of his glory. Nor is 
it less evident, that to meet the exigencies of 
home, with the claims of the heathen, will de¬ 
mand much more self-denial and personal sacri¬ 
fice, more stern and unbending principle, and 
less momentary impulse than we at present 
witness. In one word, the whole platform of 
Christian effort must be reconstructed,—^raised 
after another fashion, and a somewhat new di¬ 
rection given to the energies and operations of 
those who are engaged in the erection of the 
great moral superstructure. 

THE DISPENSATIONS OF RELIGION, PARTICU¬ 
LARLY THE I'ATRIARCHAL. 

By W. D. Hakwoou, 

WtsUyan MimtUr, Cardiff, Ghtmorganshirt. 

Evesy discovery in science is Itoiled with rapture, and 
esteemed os a revelation of genius. Its auUtor is ranked 
among the greatest philosophers of his day; name 
b blaaoned abroad, and treasured up in the adiools of 
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l(>arniiig', an incentive both to stndy and to action. 
Yet the unfolding of one of nature’s mysteries is only 
a fresh inanifestation of t}|i||H)eity,—a new disclosure of 
his power and wisdom. It teaches man tliat the tloc- 
trine of the existence of a God is no delusion of the 
fancy, but is proved from the very nature of tiling's 
urouhd us, that if tlie effect lie so wonderful as to en¬ 
gage universal admiration, the cause must b(^ indescrib¬ 
ably grand, and immeasurably wise. Now, if there is 
niystejy in the material world, wliich is peri.sliable. wlial 
unfnthonied depths may there be in tlie moral, which is 
immortal ? and as science lends her light to explore the 
dark windings and hidden treasures of nature, so re¬ 
vealed truth pours its light across the darker pathway 
of humanity, to lead it onward from one degree of 
kn^ledge to another, until at last it receives a final 
consummation in the full enjoyment of endless iiappU 
ness and glory. 

Mankind are not capable of mounting to the summits 
of knowledge at onc.e. Whether taken collectively or 
individually, they have always made slow advances in 
intellectual attainment, and Itave improved as they pro¬ 
gressed, accumulating discoveries, and adding light to 
light for the improvement of succeeding ages. In 
reading history, indeed, it might appear to us that the 
advance of knowledge sometimes, like the heavenly 
bodies, seemed to retrograde, when obscured from our 
view by the ignorance and superstition of former gener¬ 
ations ; yet, at some distant mark, it comes out again 
from the gloom in which it had been involved, and 
proceeds onward increasing in magnitude and splendour 
through every change niui dispensation of human exist¬ 
ence. It is in tills nuuiiier that the arts ami sciences 
make their way in the world, ami arrive at comparative 
perfection. Jl is by a little and a little that the minds 
of men are capable of understanding tlieir nature and 
application ; and though occasionally some bright liimi- 
imry of genius may arise and tlirow a broader beam of 
light across the hemisphere of knowledge, yet instances 
of this are few, and the vast majority of our species 
must work out tlieir information witli much difificully, 
and by slow advances. 

There is a great difference between tlie dispensations 
of religion and seience. Tlic knowledge of the latter 
is to be obtained by a study of nature, wliicli provides 
materials for understanding its different elements, modi¬ 
fications, and uses; and by a process of induction, tlie 
intellectual powers are capable of receiving and com¬ 
prehending the light which she furnishes. This is not 
the case with religion; in order to comprehend and act 
upon the principles of which, divine light .and divine 
aid must be imparted. The truths of revelation, con¬ 
sidered as a system of moral instruction, never could 
have been discovered by tlie loftiest intellect which 
ever existed, wlietlier tliat of man or of angel. Again, 
while science is progressive and partial in its elucida¬ 
tions, tile saert’d records unfold laws, doctrines, and 
precepts, wliicdi admit of no improvement, but are per¬ 
fect at Ibeir delivery, and immutable in their nature. 
Yet as to Uie mode of revelation. Divine truths have 
lieen received or conveyed, through epochs of increas- 
ing light, and, like the sciences, have not all at uiire 
brake in upon the view of men; still the distinguishing 
mark of the disiiensatimis of religion, as compared to 
science, is divine wisdom, compared to tlie efforts of 
man’s feeble and fallen mind. Had human nature been 


left to itself, whatever the extent of its intellectual and 
mural capacities, the most awful results would have 
followed, as is plainly shown in the history of heathen 
nations. If sin and Satan had been permitted to en¬ 
large their empire, without any interruption, who can 
calculate upon the wide spreading devastation which 
would have followed? The catalogue of crimes must 
have stratched into a number incalculable; the extent 
of human misery would have been commensurate with 
the increase of a teeming population; every man’s hand 
would have been lifted up against his brother, and the 
uncontrolled play of the fierce passions would have 
filled the world with war, blood, and desolation. But 
the earliest dispensation which was ponnected with the 
moral condition of fallen man, was a dispensation of 
religion, and a dispensation of mercy; and it originated 
in the boundless compassion of the wise Governor of 
the universe, and derived all its perfections, authority, 
privileges, and sanctions, entirely from him. Coming 
from sucli a source, stamped with the signet of tlie 
King of kings, pregnant with the most essenti^ inter¬ 
ests of man, tlie contrivance of consummate skill, the 
commencement of an era never to be forgotten in time 
or eternity, the dawning of a light which was to shine 
more widely in after dispensations, the pledge of Satan’s 
overthrow, and the beginning of a kingdom which was 
ultimately to be established upon the ruins of others, 
and to fill the eartii with its glory,—how important, how 
beneficent, how grand, was this dispensation! 

The religion of the patriarchs embodied every prin¬ 
ciple necessary for their guidance. It unfolded to 
them the supreme existence and unity of the Godhead, 
from a series of divine manifestations, both in the order 
of nature, and in the sensible appearancesof the ‘ Angel 
of tlie covenant.’ It taught them the evil consequences 
of sin, and the blessings of holiness, by contrasting the 
happiness of nian’s primitive condition with the wretch¬ 
edness of his fallen state. It cheered them with tlie 
prospect of a deliverer from sin and death, in the pro¬ 
mise that ‘ the seed of tlie woman should bruise the 
serpent's head.’ It pointed out to them the nature of 
sacrifices, as symbolical of the sufferings and death of 
the promised Messiah, and instructed tiiem in the 
lessons of faith, by tokens of the Divine lavour vouch¬ 
safed to their offerings. It made known to them the 
superintending care and government of a pervading 
providence, by the punishment of Cain and the transla¬ 
tion of Enoch; and by the latter occurrence it instruct¬ 
ed them that they were immortal, and that beyond the 
confines of time tliere was prepared a blissful habita¬ 
tion for the good. It carried in its train rewards and 
punishments, promises and threatenings, ministered with 
that equity and judgment which have marked the 
divine government through all ages of the world. 

Though, however, the theology of the earliest dis¬ 
pensation was so full and impressive, and the tradition 
so strong which conveyed it to the immediate posterity 
of Adam, yet the apostacy of the antediluvians had 
become so universal, that the only vestige of its pfimi- 
tive beauty remained in the person of Noah; and as 
years rolled on after the flood, tradition, the only means 
of conveying it, became weidcer and wraker. The 
Zabian idolatry, or wordiip of the stars, began to show 
itself in Nimrod, who wm the founder of the Babylonish 
monarchy. The dispersion at the building of Babel 
cunve'yed it to the other parts of the .world; and hence 
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the rise of superstition and idolatrous worship amon^ 
the heathens. In the time of Abraham, we find 
tutelary gods introduced almost everywhere; and in 
such a state of things he was especially called by God 
for Uie purpose of preserving free front adulteration, 
that system of revealed truth which had been given to 
Adam and his descendants. 

lEcclcfsiadtkal 

THE NOVATIANS DURING THE REIGN OF 
CONSTANTIUS. 

( )nk of the earliest deeds of Constantius was to usurp 
power over the election of bishops, in order to place an 
Arian patriarch in the capital. A vacancy occurring 
ill the see of Constantinople, Paul, a young man of 
(levotetl piety, and warmly attached to the trinitarian 
iiiitli, was elected by a majority of the voices of the 
church. Constantius was highly provoked at the 
event, and, employing a council composed of Ariuns 
as his tool, compelled Paul to be thrown out, and £u. 
sebiiis of -Nicomedia, who was one of the original Arians 
present at Nice, and banished by Constantine, to be 
installed in his place. The new bishop seconded, or 
perhaps incited, the persecuting measures of tiie em¬ 
peror, and was a special enemy and oppressor of the 
Novatians. 

ilut a worse oppressor followed. Macedonius, the 
author and champion of Semi-ariaiiism, or of tlie pe- 
cuiiar set of tenets which Consbintius patronisi'd, was 
•icstiiied by the imperial will to succeed PJusebius. But, 
on tlte death of the latter in 342, Paul was a second 
time elected by the majority of the people. Conslan- 
tius immediately deposed and banished him, and sent 
1 iermogenes, the master of the militia, at the head of 
nil armed force, to induct Macedonius. So sadly had 
ilie orthodox (latholics forgotten the Christian cha¬ 
racter, that, not content with expressing exasperation 
against the emperor, they fired the house of Hermo- 
genes, seized his person, dragged him through the 
public streets, and openly murdered him in the pre- 
(uncts of the court. How fearfully had the spirit of 
(3iristianity fled the Catholic communion ! In the 
course of altercations with his brother Coiistans, Coii- 
suiiitius was soon after obliged to admit the recal and 
resiorulioii of Paul; yet he almost immediately drove 
him anew into banishment, and again forcibly inducted 
.Macedonius. On tliis occasion, no fewer tlian upwards 
of tiiree tliousand persons were murdered in the streets, 
some by the military, and others by mutual pressure in 
the cniwd. In the space of fourteen years, Paul was 
five times raised to the possession of the bishopric, and 
was as often di'posed and banished, once to give place 
to Eusebius, and four times to give place to Macedonius. 
The last, from the period of Eusebius’ deatii, was, in 
tact, the ruling bishop ; and he maintained hm place 
only by military violence, amidst constant tumults and 
sediiiun, and ^t the expense of eventually sending Paul 
ill chains to die in the desolate region of Mount Tau¬ 
rus. The blood sited in forcing tlie usurpation of 
MacediHiius, was tlte first which ittained tlie city of Con- 
siantiiie,—tlie new proud capital of the east * Striving 
niito blood,’ appealing to brute force, methods of up¬ 
roar and massacre, were now the resources chiefly of 
tluf Arian Catitolics, to procure ascendancy, and next 
of the oriliodux Catiiuiics, to repel aggression, and de¬ 
fend tile faith. VVltli a few exceptions among tlie 
hitter, both parlies were utter tftrangers to the spirit of 
Ghristiuiiity. How important to toe cause of God, and 
iiivalualile to the preservation ctf truth on the earth, 
were, in these circumstances, the separ^ existence, tlie 
rigid principles, and even the tecUman character of 
such a people as the Novatians! 

The scene of blood Uiruugh which Mocedopiiis 
passed to the possession of ecclesiastical power, was in 


faithful keeping with the character of his subsequent 
career.' Coiisbuitius issued an edict that alt phrsons 
who would not coniinuiiicate’wito the Arians, .should 
be deprived of church pru(>erty and of the rights of 
Christians, and not permitted to holil any religious 
assemblies. Macedonius was commissioned to execute 
this edict throughout Thrace and Asia Minor, either 
assuming, or receiving, at the same time, authority to 
interpret and exaggerate its enactments at his pleasure; 
and he obtained command over the civil and the mili¬ 
tary powers of the capital, and the two provinces, in 
order that he might enforce it Head of tlte eastern 
cliurch, he became virtually inquisilur-geiieral, com¬ 
mander of the forces, and magistrate-in-cliief. Great 
as his commission was, he exceeded it His principal 
rage, as may be imagined, was directed against the 
Novations. Agelius, their bishop in the capital,—a man 
remarkable fur apostolic simplicity of manners, who at 
any time possessed literally but one coat, and always 
walked baretbuted,—was compelled to seek safely in 
tliglit and distant concealment When Macfuloiiius 
could not seize .Agelins’s person, he took revenge on 
wiiatever belonged to liis pastoral care. He dis(>ersed 
bis congregalions, sought to destroy his principal 
frieinls, injured or demolisiied most of his places of 
worsliip, and tortured or pul to death some of his co- 
pnslurs. Tile Novatians had three or probably four 
places of worship in ('oiistantiiiopli ; ami so patiently 
did they endure or adroitly elude persecution, tliut 
when one of tiiese was iiieiuKuul with destruction, they 
collected in large iiiimbers, and coolly took it down 
with their own liniids, removing the materials to the 
eastern shore of the Hellespont, and, witli the aid of 
tlieir wives and children, diligently rebuilding it. 

Bat llie Novatians were ‘ perseenU'd, even to strange 
cities.’ Aware that a large district in Paphlagoiiia was 
inhabited almost wholly by them, Macedonius sent four 
battalions * of soldiers to exterminate all who would 
not instantly alijiire ilissent, and unite themselves to the 
Arian Gatliolic coiiiiiiimion. Many of the Novatians 
were slain; and but for a powerful effect of Uie impulse 
of self-preservation, these would have shareil tiipir 
grave with the wiiole body of their brethren. The in¬ 
vasion was of too awfully murderous a character not 
to provoke resistance. The peasantry of the whole 
district rose in a muss, armed themselves with axes 
and scythes, and contested witli the military, the preser¬ 
vation of the Novatians’ lives. So desperate was tlie 
commission or the puqiose of Macedonius’ emissories, 
that, not till nearly ail the soAliers lay corpses on tlie 
sward, did tlie miserable remainder desist from their 
bliHMiy enterprise, or consult even their own safety by 
flight. The universal massacre of the Novatians was 
prevented by tlie heroism of the peasantry. Yet God 
alone was the preserver of his people. VVilliont con¬ 
cert, without organization, without adequate means, the 
peasantry rushed together in resistance of massacre, as 
if under simultaneous impulse of Him wlio turns the 
hearts of men ‘as the rivers of water,’ and who cun 
‘ save by few as well as by many.’ The wliole. trans¬ 
action was awful, affecting, and singular. No other 
instance is on record, of the Novatians having owed a 
benefit to the use of physical force. Nor solitary as 
the instance was, and most sanguinary in its effects mi 
their enemms, does any ancient writer blame tlieiii fur 
what happened, or view their conduct otlierwise than 
as honourable to themselves, and as indicating the pre- 
seiice of tlie divine favour. The Donalists, amiUier body 
of orthodox Dissenters, often owed tlieir safety to the 
carnal weapons of the neutral population, and are 
generally not oiiiy accused, but violently denounced, 
though without sufficient proof, as having been a sect of 
warriors, soldier-ctiristians, or rank insurgents and re¬ 
bels. But the Novatians, on the other hand, seem to 
have risen in the esteem and admiration of all classes 

* rayfietTm. 
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of the pious, in consequence of what occurred in Paph- 
lagonia. The circumstances of the crusade neainst 
them, and of the manner in which it was defeate.a, may 
hence be fairly inferred to have possessed peculiarities 
which reflected hiprhty on their patience, forbearance, 
faith, and general Christian excellence. 

Though nowhere else than in Pophlagonia me¬ 
naced with universal massaci'e, ttie Novatians were in 
other territories subjected to severe sufferings, and to 
the worst trials of steadfastness and faith. Persons 
•werv. forced to communicate with the Arinns. Women 
and children were violently separated from their pro¬ 
tectors, and driven by compulsion, under applications 
of water, which were regarded as initiations by baptism, 
into the Ariau fellowship. A wooden machine was 
constructed for the pur|)ose of holding open the mouth, 
in order to a forcible administration of the Eucharist. 
Many persons had water applied to their bodies, and 
bread and wine forced down tiieir throats, under the 
name of the ordinances of Christ, while they were in 
the very net of pnttesting against them as the abomi¬ 
nations of the enemy of truth. Novatians who endured 
such compelled adininistratioii of sacraments from Arian 
liBiids, were more severely afUicted,—they suffered a 
sorer degree and a lieavier amount of real anguish, 
than such as underwent mere bodily torture, and were 
then at liberty to resume the coiisolalions of their own 
commiinion. Yet fllere was no scarcity of either phy¬ 
sical torment, or deadly effusion of blood. Many per¬ 
sons were tortur«Hl by means of sharp and heavy boards 
compressed against their bodies. I'ender virgins bud 
hot egg-sbelG applied to bunt their breasts. Multi¬ 
tudes of both sexes, and of every age, were immured in 
dungeons, or hewn p) pieces with tlie sword. “ Many," 
says the Emperor Julian, “were imprisoned, and per¬ 
secuted, and driven into exile. Whole commurses 
were massacred, particularly at Cysticiis, and at Suino- 
sata. Ill Paphlugoiiin, Bithyiiia, (jlalutia, and many 
other provinces, towns and villages were laid waste, 
and utterly destroyed.’’ 

The prime mover and general director in all these 
scenes of sacrilege and slaughter, was Macedonius, 
the state bishop of Constantiiiuple. Two of his prin¬ 
cipal assistants were Eleusius, bishop of Cyziciis. and 
Theodosius, bishop of Syniiadu. The latti;r, indeed, 
ill that spirit of inconsistency and retribution which al¬ 
ways actuates tile tumultuous proceedings of the advo¬ 
cates of error, severely persecuted Macedonius’ own 
followers, or such as iield the peculiar modification of 
opinions which MaceduAius propagated respecting tlie 
Arian faith. This party having, tlirough their leader’s 
power and court popularity, amasseif much wealth, 
Theodosius coveted their gold, and oppressed them 
from motives of mere cupidity; but, residing in Phry¬ 
gia, where the Novatians were so numerous, he, at the 
same time, turned his violence against ttiat people, 
driving them from his own city of Synnada, and grie¬ 
vously oppressing them thruugliout the surrounding 
country. Eleusius, bishop of Cyziciis, was so infuriated 
against them, that, as would appear from an extraordi¬ 
nary act of restitution which he was, some years after, 
ordered by the Emperor Julian to perform,—he caused 
their place of worship in his city to be demolished, 
either aiding the deni^ition witli his own hands, or su¬ 
perintend iiig the process by his personal presence. Yet 
this man has been c^ilebraited in history as a champion 
of the Catholic faith ! Just as George of Cappadocia, 
the Arian usurper of the bishopric of Athanasius, and 
tlie inglorious perpetrator of hundreds of martyrdoms, 
remains to the present hour, under the metamorphosis 
of a taint ,—the patron Saint of England, and the 
“ Saint George” of many an existing ecclesiastical edi¬ 
fice; so Eleusius, Uie Arian bishop of Cyzicus, the 
fellow-worker of Macedonius, and the oppressor of the 
pious and evangelical Novatians, continues to live in 
many a record, under the strange repiitathm of a man 
of splendid virtues, and an ornament of the early Ca¬ 


tholic Church. On the same pages, too, tlie Nova¬ 
tians themselves are treated as troublesome schisma¬ 
tics, or probably as pestilent “ heretics." Often is 
eartlily fame the mere tattle of stupid gossipred : often 
is it the base fiction of a lying legend. How glorious 
it is that ' the i^hteous shall be had in everlasting re¬ 
membrance !* Their fame, like tbfiir inheritance, is in 
heaven. 

The Novatians shared their persecution witli the 
orthodox Catholics. Though the former were the hea¬ 
vier and more numerous sufferers, the latter were far 
from being in tranquillity, and, Indeed, endured more 
than tlieir ancestors had done under some of the hostile 
pagan emperors. Exactly tlie unprincipled and san¬ 
guinary zeal which inflamed Constantins and his lieu¬ 
tenant Macedonius against orthodox Dissenters, turned 
their fury against opponents, in general, of tlieir he¬ 
retical Arian faith. Many of the measures which 
fell with so much severity on the Novatians, were di¬ 
rected and executed jointly against them and against 
the orthodox Catholics. The latter people, however,— 
those at least, of that generation,—were not accustomed 
to endure persecution: they had been habituated to 
the blandishments of state favour, and fashioned to tiu' 
possession of dominant power; and in tlie season of 
reverse and suflering, they were unskilled in either 
patience to bear, or prudence to elude, the wiles of their 
oppressors. They were also under the severe disad¬ 
vantage of being without places of worship, and with¬ 
out organized means of maintaining a ministry of the 
gospel. When ejected from the Catholic communion, 
tliey were necessarily bereft of all their accustomed 
resources for observing religions ordinances. The 
Novatians, on tiie other naiid, never owed any thing to 
state favour, and though twice, by penal enactments, 
robbed of their places of worship, were habituated to 
the principles, and acquainted with the prudential art, 
of providing others. Tiiough they had suffered uni¬ 
versal deprivation of Uieir property towards tiie end of 
the reign of Constantine, and though they had ever 
after lain under ttie proscription of the same law by 
the authority of which they had been robbed, yet, when 
Constantius gave his extraordinary commission to Ma¬ 
cedonius to persecute, they possessed, as we have seen, 
three, or proliably four, places of worsliip even within 
the walls of the capital, and may easily be imagined 
to have possessed places of wor^ilp in an equal pro- 
portion, in obscure towns, or throughout'the country. 
Ail these they had either of late covertly built anew, 
or had, by prudent evasion of Constantius’ persecuting 
edict, preserved from alienation. But Uie ortliodox 
Catholics, when proscribed by Constantius, neither had 
places of worship to preserve, nor possessed the habits 
and experience to provide them. 'They in consequence 
saw tliat the Novatians were better situated than them¬ 
selves ; they doubtless admired also that people’s uni- 
form constancy, and inflexible adherence to the faith ■. 
and they not impossibly perceived, what must be abun¬ 
dantly apparent to the judgment of a modern, tliat the 
Novatians, during at least the period of (foiistaiitius’ 
persecution, or lumust tlie whole period of his long 
reign, were the principal instruments, under the divine 
providence, of maintaining a staled ministry of evange¬ 
lical trutli. Influenced by some one, or probably by ail, 
of these considerations, tliey proposed to the Novatians 
the uniting of their communions. Let us believe that 
this step was fustigated by Christian liberality and 
brotherly love. The orthodox Catholics were, in that 
case, now ashamed of the dominant and oppressive 
power which they had wielded in tlie day of their state 
prosperity, against their humble and devout brethren in 
Christ who lived in the ranks of dissent; and they had 
become schooled by their own endurance of proscrip¬ 
tion, to cherish the feelings of beseeching brotherhood, 
ftHT those whom tliey lately treated witu lordly con¬ 
tempt, with supercilious scoiii, or, at best, witli luidiris- 
tiaii coldness. Yet even now, they retained their 
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fondness for corrupt discipline; or. at all events, they 
could not respond to the pure and rigid ideas of Uie 
Novatians. Tlie. latter rejected thw proposal for 
union. Milner’s account of this transaction bears so 
tieeply the tinge of his peculiar predilections, that no 
Christian who understands the nature, or appreciates 
tlie value, of pure discipline, can fail to see tlie lovely 
fidelity of the Novatians’ conduct, through Milner's 
colouring of imputed bigotry. “ An attempt was 
now made to unite th«ise of the general church with the 
Novatians: the former were the more ready, because 
they had no place of worship at all; but the narrow 
bigotry, which had ever been the great fault of Nova- 
tianism, prevented the union.” 

The immense service, by repelling error, rebuking 
apostacy, preservingevangelictu truth, and maintaining 
the ordinances of true religion, which the Novatians did 
to the cause of God, during t^e reign of Constantius, 
cannot be estimated, or even remotely conceived of, 
unless we acipiaint ourselves with the frightful con. 
dition at that period of the Catholic communion, or 
general body of prolessed Christians. Those who 
formed the Catholic church, were remarkable, during 
the reign of Constantius, for the number of their coun¬ 
cils, the discrepancy of their creeds, the asperity of 
their anathemas, and the acerbity or wickedness of their 
conduct: and, witii few exceptions, they were, in a 
greater or less degree, Ariaiis. So long as Constans 
supported orthodoxy in tlie west, or till his assassination 
in 350, his clergy, and those of Constantius, opposed 
council to council, curse to curse, and sword to swoni; 
the two bodies acting as deadly lielligerents, contend¬ 
ing in a prolonged duel, on the wide sward of the vast 
Koman empire, each for the destruction of its fellow, 
and both for the honour and ascendancy of their faith. 
A council at Antioch summarily condemned trinitarian- 
ism, and a council at Rome summarily approved it. 
Bishops from the east, and bishops from the west, as¬ 
sembled at Sardica, on the confines of tlie two em- 
pires, to effect compromise or uniformity; but those 
from the east withdrew to Philippnpolis, and there ap- 
proved Arianisiii, and cursed their brethren, while they 
from the west assembled in Sardica, and there cursed 
the Arians, and approved the faith of Nice. On Con¬ 
stantius succeeding to the whole empire, the western 
clergy apostatised in throngs. A few, indeed, con¬ 
tinued fur a season to advocate triiiitarianism; but Itie 
great multitude were dividttd only as to tlieir support 
of Ariaiiisin in its rankest form, or their support of 
it in the milder shape professed by Macedotiius of Con¬ 
stantinople. The moment Constantius acquired the 
supreme power in their hemisphere, their representa¬ 
tives met in council at Arles, and, awed by the sheen 
of his unsheatlied sword, declared against Athanasius 
and the faith of Nice. Sunn after, in a council at 
Milan, nearly equal in numbers and splendour to the 
great ‘ fii^t ecumenical council' under Constantine, and 
possessing six noble cliampioiis of triiiitarianism, as well 
ns a majority of the professedly orthodox, they so 
basely apostatised, and so suddenly displayed venality 
on the spot, that under influence of the emperor’s pre¬ 
sence, and of either his lures or his menaces, they again 
joined chorus in a litany of curses against all advocates 
ol the deity of Jesus. Triiiitarianism was now univer¬ 
sally condemned, all persons in the Catholic commn- 
iiioii, who professed it, lieing sentenced to anathema, 
and, if conspicuous in influence or situation, driven into 
exile. Yet many Catholics, though they could say 
what their faitli was not, seemed unable to say what 
their faith was. Ariuiiism, while universally professed, 
was generally uiideflned, or if defined, was a virtual 
medley of conflicting creeds. The council of Sirmium 
vainly attempted to frame uniting doctrines. Smmmeu 
intimates that this assembly was composed in nearly 
equal proportions of Greeks and l,<atins; the numbers 
of the latter, according to the calculation of Binnius, 
being upwards of three hundred bishops. The cunncil 


was double in bulk to that of Nice, and. in all respects, 
far more fairly and amply represented the general 
Catlidlic communion. But never did a more unpriii- 
cipled assemliiy meet tog«*ther. Three creeds were 
framed, decreed, subscribed, and fortified by anathe¬ 
mas: the first was simply negative, omitting to assert 
the deity pf Christ; Uie second was rankly Arian ; the 
tiiird was of the complexion which pleased Constantius, 
and the worthless party whom he pHtruiiised, declaring 
Jesus to be like God, yet only a creature. Another 
council at Ariiniiiiim, the modern Rimini, pursued the 
same unsteady course as this of Sirmiiiiu ; and, os if 
envious of its deU>sted fame, also issued, in successioiiy 
three conflicting creeds. 

As the topic is digressive, we shall not add more : 
though, to even a slightly reflecting reader, we have 
statew more tlian enough, to show that Christianity, 
under Constantius, could have found refuge only 
among the persecuted, and chiefly among dissenters. 
Not the Wnldenses in the age before the IwforinBtion, 
or the Jews in the dispensation before Christ, were more 
truly the depositaries of tiie truth of G<xl against Ro¬ 
mish idolatry or pagan heathenism, tlinii the Nova- 
tians, jointly witli such fugitive Christians as would 
gladly have entered their fellowship, were in the age 
of Ariaiiism, against the most frightful blasphemies of 
the Christian doctrine, and the most horrilile aliuses of 
the Christian ordinances. Whatever gratitude is fell 
toward the Waldeiises, should boiiot alone extended 
to the Novatians, but so increased in wurmlli, as to 
correspond to the eariiness of tlie times in which they 
witnessed fur God, and the greatness of the evils against 
which they protested. Let us be followers of their 
faith and patience, that we may eventually join them iis 
iiilieritiiig the promises I 


ICemtnificencefi. 

THE DEATH-BED. 

By the Rev. James Waddell, 

Secession Minister, Charlotte-Town, Prince Edwar<ra- 
• Island. 

In his advertisement to a sermon on the 'one thing 
needful,’ the celebrated Dr Doddridge observes: “ The 
following discourse was first preached at the funeral of 
a young |)erson wlio, being seised on a sudden with vt 
violent and mortal illness, which nevertheless did nut 
destroy tlie exercise of her reason, was deeply impress¬ 
ed with a sense of her eternal interest, and expressed- 
that sense in a manner which aflected me as niucli as 
anytliing of that nature which 1 had ever seen, not 
only recommending the text to me, hut also cliarging 
this ‘ one tiling needful ’ on her brothers and sisters, in 
my hearing, witii a solemnity and eaniestiiess whicli 1 
hope neither tliey nor 1 shall ever forget.” The cur¬ 
sory perusal of tiiis statement brought forcibly to iny 
mind the recollection of a scene so similar to that which 
the Doctor describes, tliat 1 could almost fancy myself 
his contemporary, and to have stood by his side, and, 
entered into the feelings which he has thus described. 
It has, at all events, induced me to refer to my diary 
for a description of tlie most painfully iiiterestiti" scene 
whicli I remember ever to have witnessed, and stimu¬ 
lated me to transcribe it, with some enlargements, for 
publication. 

On a dark and gloomy evening in the month of De¬ 
cember when I had 'already left the place of my. 
residence to visit a poor woman who had for some time 
been laiignisliing under the wasting influence of con- 
sumption, and was looking forward with anxiety to a 
speedy entrance into tlie world of spirits, 1 was over¬ 
taken by a messenger, and informed that a young and 
beloved friend, who had for some time previous been in 
delicate hratUi, bwl become alarmingly ill, and desired 
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to s«o me immediately. With alacrity and sadness I 
obeyed tlte summons, and in a tew minutes reached the 
Louse of affliction, which presented a scene of distrt^ss 
which 1 had never seen equalled. A group of men 
first met iny view; and on their countenances were 
portrayed feelings of alarm and expressions of the 
deepest sadness. T'le agonized father seemed like one 
bereft of his reason; and tlie fond and youthful hus> 
Imnd was overpowered by his feelings, when he en¬ 
deavoured to repeat tiiat she whom 1 loved so well, 
thought herself sick unto death, and despaired of life 
beyond the grave. Through a group of weeping 
friends I entered her room; and well do J reine.inber 
the piercing look with which she noticed my entrance, 
and the agonized accents in wiiich she inquired if I 
thought there could be hope fur her. Death, she 
said, stared her in the face, and she was unprepaoed to 
die. She had neglected, till too late, to atteixl to the 
one thing needful; and now she must sufler the. conse¬ 
quence fit her folly. With a full h«‘art, a moistened eye, 
and a tremulous voice, 1 directed lier to some of tlie pre¬ 
cious prouiises of the gospel, ntmiuded her that at tlie 
eleventh hour employment iiad been obtained in tile 
vineyard of tlie Lord, and that to tlie dying tiiief iqioii 
the cross the gracious language of his compassionate 
Saviour was: ‘ To-day slialt tliou be witii me in para¬ 
dise,’ and encouraged her to believe tiiat fur iier par¬ 
doning mercy might still be in store. An appeal was 
made to the throne of grace on her behalf, in wiiicli 
all about her fervently joined ; mid, at the solicitation 
of iier atfectioiiate and anxious nioLlier, appropriate and 
favourite portions of scripture were read for her advan¬ 
tage. Older and mure experienced miiiistcrs tliaii 1, 
were called in, and, in the course of the evening, they 
spoke to her of the perfect adaptation of the provisions 
of the gospel to her necessities, and implqr<‘d for her 
the renewing ami justifying and sanctifying influence 
of the Spirit of God. No ianguMge, that 1 can coin- 
iiiand, can convey a just represcnlutioii of the. aiigiiisli 
and dismay in wliicli tim two or three succeeding days 
were spent. All that wealth mid friendship and uflec- 
tiuii and piety could cumiiiaiid wu.s culled into requisi¬ 
tion to soothe, if possible, the anguish of the agonized 
suli'erer *, but who can minister to a mind iliseased ? 
Amid the most excruciating pains her soul was absorb¬ 
ed ill tile ali-important inquiry, * Wlmt must 1 do to bt; 
saved P’ To tiiat inquiry, liowevcr, stie was eventually 
enabled by divine grace, satisfactorily to reply, ile wlio 
hud said to liie troubled sea, * I’euce ! be still,’ and pro¬ 
duced a calm, calmed her periurbed spirit, and gave 
her peace in believing. He wlio liad rescued doubt¬ 
ing Peter from sinking in tlie devouring waves, sup¬ 
ported her in her extremity, and enabled Iier to rt'st 
upiHi the Rock of ages. He wlio had said to Tlioiiias, 

‘ lie not faithless but believing,’ enabled her to say 
with him, ‘ My Lunl and my God!’ The miiiuuiice- 
nieiit of this liappy chmige wi'uught upon her mind, was 
received by her duutiiig parents and pious frieiuls as 
life from tlie dead. 'I'he strong bonds of natural utfec- 
tion, it is true, were not Imisetied, but tlie bitterness of 
death was past, and the now resigned mother, who, in 
the anguish of her soul, had at first exclziuied, " i 
emmot give lit;r up,” haiked forward witli calmness and 
composure to tlie separation wliich slie saw rapidly ap- 
proacliitig. 

Of these things 1 was no unconcerned spectator. 
Constantly by her side, 1 marked with a scriitiiiiiuiig 
eye every symptom of cliuiige both in iiiiiid and in 
bmly; and accustomed to look upon deatli-bed repen¬ 
tance with suspicion, 1 suffered no circumstmice to puss 
uiilieeded, that iiad a tendency to deciiie Uie ctiaracter 
of tlmt wliich 1 Iiad witnessed now prolessed. I knew 
much of tile native sweetness of her disposition, of tlu‘ 
stnmgili of iier filial affection, and of the devotediiess of 
her conjugal attachment; and; 1 may perhaps be cuii- 
sidereil uncharitable when 1 make tlie avowal, 1 at first 
wondered whetlier it were possible tiiat the exercise of 


tiiese could influence her to suppress her feelicgc, and, 
for the sake of tier distressed relations, excite hopes on 
her account which were without foundation. Innum¬ 
erable circumstances, however, combined to stdisfy me 
tiiat tlie doubt which had crossed my mind was tiarsh 
and severe; and 1 soon felt convinced of the sincerity 
and trutii of the profession which she made. 

Her previous alarm subsided; a calm serenity settled 
upon her countenance; and her remaining energies 
were directed to the service of her Redeemer. Ritterly 
did she bemoan the unprofitableness of her past life, 
her negligence of her eternal interests, and her disre¬ 
gard of tile glory of God. She expressed but one ob¬ 
ject for which she could wish to live,—to evince tlie 
sincerity of her repentance, and to glorify God in her 
body and spirit, which were his. Brother or sister she 
had none; but father, mother, husband, and friends 
were most earnestly and impressively admonished by 
her nut to delay, as she had done, till the last to attend 
to the tilings which belonged to their eternal peace. 
Slie trusted that, vile and guilty as slie was, she had 
obtained mercy, and expressed a fond hope Uiat if it 
should please the Lord now to remove her, tie would 
take iier to himself to behold and to share his glory ; 
but she entreated all around her not to presume upon 
the eleventh hour eniployiuent in tiie vineyard, but to 
remember that ‘ now is the accepted time, and now is 
tlie day of salvation.’ 

The excitement occasioned in tlie scenes which 1 
have endeavoured faintly to describe, connected with 
the rapid progress of her disease, soon brought iier very 
low; and in four or five days from tlie time I had first 
been culled to her chamber, she was evidently very near 
the close of her eartlily course. 1 feel as if I could 
still hear her whispering accents requesting us to sing 
a liyniii, and see the fervour of devotion wilit wliich, 
on tile iiiglit we tliought would be her last on earth, 
slie joined in singing tiiat solemn and impressive one: 

“ Thu hour of my departure’s come 

1 iiuar the voice that calls me home,” &e. 

Never before Itad I witnessed such an effort on her 
part to exert tier vocal organs; and 1 hope 1 shall 
iifwer forget tlie deep solemnity wliich pervaded the 
minds of all present. On the announcement of tiie 
lines, 

“ Not ill mine innocence I trust, 

1 bow before Uiee in tlie dust,” 

She expressed the deepest self-abasement, and when 
those whicti immediately tullow were repeated, 

“ And ill my Saviour’s blood alone 

1 look for mercy at Ihy throne,” 

she raised her hands and eyes to heaven, and exclaim¬ 
ed, 1 do, 1 do!" 

itt alternate paroxysms of intense agony and seasons 
of comparative ease and quietness she lingered for days 
ill the jaws of death, embracing every opportunity that 
freedom from acute suffering and remaining streiigtli 
afforded Iier, to incite those around Iter to prepare to 
follow iier to tiie bosom of her Saviour. Her farewell 
of iter youthful husband, whom she tenderly and de¬ 
servedly loved, and of iier parents, wliose earthly hap¬ 
piness seemed to be concentrated upon her, tljieir only 
child, was peculiarly uffectiug; and none of them, 1 
presume, will ever forget it. After having suffered ex¬ 
cruciating anguish, at tiroes, for six or eight days, whicn 
wasted her strength, she was at last released from her 
euriliiy sorrows, and, as we fondly and coiifidently 
hoped, removed for ever beyond the reach of sorrow 
and crying and pain and death. 

To her parents her death was an almost overwhelm- 
lag dispensation. l?he earthly solace of tlie evening 
ot their days was gone, and the hopes whicli they had 
cherished, in connexion with possessing her, were 
bligiited ut the bitd. Though she had entered into 
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A nearer relation than that of child, tiiey could not 
coiiiient to have her leave their society; and when 
tlieir arrangements were made to retain her at hand, 
the bund of their earthly connection was loosed, and 
they were constrained to inquire for a buryiiijr (dace Ui 
buiTT tljeir dead out of tlieir sight. Her husbsuid was 
deeply wounded in iter removal; and to those who 
knew him as well as I did, his teelings and sorrows 
were an object of deep cominiseratioii. When liiiuself 
in need of consolation, he was constrained to assume 
the character of a comforter to her parents; and while 
his own soul was wrung with anguisli, lie undertook to 
apply liealing balm to their wounded spirits. The dis¬ 
pensation, though (lainfiil, was, 1 trust, blessed to them 
all. Their minds were solemnized and made loreibly 
to contemplate the end of all flesh, and to lay it serious¬ 
ly to heart; and siiould tliey at any lime suflfer them¬ 
selves to be again engrossed with the possession of any 
»‘:irthly joys, the remembrance of this event will leach 
them how much grief and sorrow tiiey are tiv.isuring 
up for tluun.selves, and how much more desirable it is 
to have their hearts set on heaven, where there is no 
separation, and to prepare to go to her wiio cannot re¬ 
turn to them. 


THE IIN.SELF1SIINESS OF THE CHIIISTIAN 
CHARACTER: 

51 Sermon, 

Ey the Rev. Alexander CAMruELi,, 

Minister of the. Congreyational Church, Greenock, 

PiUL. ii. 4.—“Look not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of utlicrs.” 

Selfishness is in some degree characteristic 
of all mankind. It was manifest in the first act 
of transgression, when the desire of self-gratifi¬ 
cation for the moment absorbed every other 
feeling; and it may be said to lurk at the rout 
of every evil that has been committed from that 
hour down to the present. It is the result of 
the derangement which has taken place among 
the principles which God originally implanted 
in our nature, of the harmonious eo-operation 
of which the ultimate end was our happiness. 
Misery is the result of the derangement, because 
those principles which were intended to hold a 
subordinate place, have gained the ascendancy, 
and those which should have been the ruling 
principles, have lost their influence. Love to 
God and love to man are trampled under-foot, 
while love to self has usurped their place, and 
now reigns supreme. 

The great end of the mission of Christ, in 
reference to man, was to rectify this derange¬ 
ment. For the accomplishment of this, he not 
only made an atonement fur past guilt, and im¬ 
parts to his people a heavenly influence for the 
maintenance of new obedience, but also ex¬ 
hibited in his own person the result of the har¬ 
mony which he came to restore. He set before 
them an example that they might follow his 
steps. Accordingly, the apostle, in the verse 
immediately following our text, says, < Let this 
mind be in you, which was in Christ Jesus.’ In 
him, that is, in Christ, there could have been no 


mi 

selfishness, because there was no sin. We musk 
therefore find in him the manifestation of the 
opposite of that principle, or, which is the same 
thing, an exeinplificatiou of obedience to the 
precept before us. We cannot, then^ better 
illustrate the precept, or enforce a complianee 
w’itli its demands, than by tracing this obedience 
as manifested by Christ, and bringing our own 
character into comparison with his as a test. 
The most striking features of Christ's character, 
as opposed to the principle of selfishness, we 
shall consider under the four following beads : 
1st, His sympathy,—2d, His beneficence,—3d, 
His .self-denial,—4th, His disinterestedness. 

I. His sf/ynpath;/. By sympathy we mean the 
being affected by the feelings of others,—feeling 
as they feel, and because they feel. ‘ Rejoice,' 
says St Paul, * with those that do rejoice, and 
weep with those that weep.’ Of sympathetic 
joy there are but few instances on record in the 
life of the Redeemer. He is indeed said, on one 
occasion, to have rejoiced in spirit, and on 
another, to have been glad ; but bis appropriate 
I designation is ‘ tlii‘ man of sorrows, and ac- 
' ({uainted with grief.’ In this respect, more 
^particularly, do we find the frequent exemplifi¬ 
cation of the principle now referred to. What 
pathetic sublimity there is in the expre.ssion, 
’Jesus wept,’ considering the circumstance to 
which it refers! Murk the workings of his 
mind on beholding the widow of Nain, over¬ 
whelmed with sorrow, as she slowly moved to 
consign to the dust all that was dear to her on 
earth,—‘ He had compassion upon her.’ How 
hcart-thrilliiig are the words, ‘ Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not fur me !' considering the 
occasion on wliich they were uttered. But we 
need not dwell ujion jiarticulars. His whole life 
was a career of sympathy : he took upon him 
our nature ; ‘he bore our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows.’ 

Now, his people must resemble him. They 
must sympathize with the joys and sorrows of 
those by whom they are surrounded. As they 
have ‘ a High Priest who is touched with the 
feeling of their infirmities,’ they must, as mem¬ 
bers of one family, be touched with the feeling 
of the infirmities of one another. This suscepti¬ 
bility of being moved by the condition of others, 
is the principle, in the mind of Christ, to which 
we must trace all the blessings of salvation,—his 
toils and pains while on earth, and the commu¬ 
nications of his grace in his state of exaltation. 
It constitutes the bond of union between him 
and his chosen :—he feels with them, and their 
feelings are in sympathy with what his were, 
and what they still are. This is the soul of that 
oneness which he so earnestly prayed for whett 
he said, ’ That they all may be one, as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us: that the world may believe 
(Init thou hast sent me. And the glory which 
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thou gavest tnc, 1 have given them; that they 
may be one, even as we are one; I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect 
in one; and that the world may know that 
thou hast sent me, and hast loved them as thou 
hast loved me.’ This union with Christ is to 
be regarded as the source of the mutual sym¬ 
pathy of his people; and the existence and mani¬ 
festation of that sympathy, the most satisfactory 
evidence of the reality of that union. The 
sympathy of believers with the feelings of one 
another, must not extend beyond the bounds of 
purity. There are. feelings which spring np 
even in the renewed hc^urt, from which a mind 
at the time properl 3 ' exercised, shrinks. There 
should be ill tlie mind of the believer, no unison 
of feelings witli the workings of sin in the mind 
of a fellow-believer. There may be sympathy 
with the penitential feelings which follow the 
indulgence of sin ; but with the enjoyments of 
sin, there must be no sympathy. It was in 
order that he might the better sympathise with 
us, that Christ assumed our nature. It is by 
experience he knows our feelings, and it is by 
experience that we can best know the feelings 
of our fellow-creatures. There is in us a ten- 
denej’ to make our own feelings the standard of 
those of others who are placed in circumstances 
altogether different from ours. Hence arises a 
contracted disposition. Tlic view is circum¬ 
scribed, and gives rise to a kind of selfishness, 
inconsistent with the exercise of the sympathy 
of which we now speak. In order, then, to feel 
as others feel, we must suppose ourselves placed 
as they arc,—we must realize as much as pos¬ 
sible their circumstances, and that will give rise 
to feelings like theirs. It is the doing so habit¬ 
ually that constitutes that enlarged and enlight¬ 
ened Christian liberality, which is so delightful 
in its exercise, and so beneficial, in its results. 
It was from this noble principle that Paul, in 
writing to the Corinthians, said, * Fur though I 
be free from all men, yet have I made myself 
servant unto all, that I might gain the more. 
And unto the Jews I became a Jew, that I 
might gain the Jews; to them that are under 
the law, as under the law, that 1 might gain 
them that are under the law ; to them that are 
without law, as without law, (being not without 
law to God, but under the law to Christ) that 1 
might gain them that are without law. To the 
wcakj 1 became as weak, that 1 might gain the 
weak: 1 am made all things to all men, that 1 
might by ail means save some.’ Here, let me 
observe, we have in the conduct of the apostle 
a fine exemplification of the mode in which 
Christian sympathy bears upon tlie condition of 
those that are without, and according to a pas¬ 
sage just quoted, makes them believe in the 
mission of Christ. Paul entered into the feel¬ 
ings of the widely different classes of persons 
with whom he had intercourse. lie did not 


shock their prejudices or seem to despise their 
sentiments. He felt that that would not tend to 
convince himself, and so concluded it would not 
convince them. He became, therefore, as one 
of them, not by sinful conformity to their prin¬ 
ciples or practices, but by a deference to their 
sentiments and feelings; and thus by exciting no 
enmity to himself, and awaking no jealousy as 
to his doctrines, he was made the instrument of 
gaining many. 

You will perceive, then, that Christian sym¬ 
pathy is a principle of first importance. It enters 
into the very frame-work of the Christian char¬ 
acter ; its influence pervades all the suscepti¬ 
bilities of the soul; and it is difiPusedthrough 
every department of Christian duty. It is to 
the social system what the sun is to the natural. 
In the mutual intercourse of believers, it is its 
genial warmth and kindliness that generates 
social happiness, and that promotes the beauty 
and perfection of every Christian grace. It dis¬ 
solves the most hardened heart into confidence 
and affection, and makes the most deep-rooted 
prejudices to evaporate. It wipes the tear from 
the cheek of sorrow, it enlivens the dejected 
look, and it lightens the burden of the oppressed. 
Let it but gain its due ascendancy in the minds 
of believers, and quickly 'the wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be made glad, and the desert 
shall blossom as the rose.’ It is the soul of 
prosperity and efficiency in a Christian church; 
its warmth produces fruitfulness, and its light 
guides the feet of the wanderer into the ways of 
peace and of lifb. Let me now -ask, brethren. 
Do you cherish towards one another, and to¬ 
wards sinners around you, this sympathy ? Do 
you treat one another with that afi'ectionate in¬ 
terest which is due to your great Master ? Do 
you bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
the law of Christ ? Do you pity the state of 
those who give evidence that they know not 
God, and obey not the gospel of Christ ? Do 
you manifest an affectionate solicitude for their 
eternal salvation ? And are you careful to act 
towards them with a portion of that wisdom 
and generosity which distinguished the great 
apostle of the Gentiles ? If so, you must ex¬ 
hibit the fruits of your sympathy as it appeared 
m 

II. Christ’s beneficence. Doing good to 
others is the result of sympathy. It is sympa¬ 
thy embodied in action; it is doing that to others 
which selfishness would dictate to be done only 
to ourselves; it is putting ourselves in others’ 
stead, and doing to them, as we would have 
them in similar circumstances to do to us. The 
work of Christ is one sublime act of beneficence; 
it was favour to the helpless,—an unspeakable 
boon to the undeseiwing. When we look at its 
accomplishment in detail, every action is one of 
beneficence. The predictions of prophets were 
of a coming benefactor. ‘The Spirit of the 
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Lord God is upon me, because the Lord hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
meek; he hath sent me to bind up the broken¬ 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God ; 
to comfort all that mourn, to appoint unto them 
that mourn in Zion, to give them beauty for 
ashes, and the oil of joy for mourning, the gar¬ 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness ; that 
they might be called trees of righteousness, the 
planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified.* 
The actions of the Saviour’s life accord with 
this and other predictions. He went about con¬ 
tinually doing good. Sensitively alive to the 
sorrows of humanity, his sympathy did not 
evaporate in fruitless sighs and tears, but in the 
bestowment of relief according to need. He 
sought out the objects of his beneficence; and 
in token of his affection, as well as of his in¬ 
finite power, he healed the sick, cleansed the 
lepers, made the deaf to hear, the dumb to 
speak, and the lame to walk. Every look of 
his was a look of benignity, every word a word 
of mercy, and every action an action of grace. 
He sent no messenger to dispense his bounty ; 
he came in his own person to seek and to save 
that which was lost. He never bestowed favour 
with a grudge, and never refused the sincere 
requests of his suppliants. * Oh that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works to the children of men I’ 

Our sympathy, too, if genuine, must be em¬ 
bodied in action. The Saviour, in making us 
partakers of his bounty, puts us in trust with 
something which we are bound by his will to 
dispense to others. He has made us dependent 
on one another, while all depend on him. 
The union of his people is their strength ; but 
that union can subsist and be strengthened only 
by acts of mutual beneficence. The cup of cold 
water, as the result of heavenly principle in the 
soul, when bestowed upon the needy, revives 
the fainting spirits, and becomes to the heart 
part of the water of life. Let the minds of be¬ 
lievers but be directed to the influence of grati¬ 
tude over their hearts, on receiving favours<pf the 
most ordinary kind in a season of need, and 
think how desirable to be the objects of such 
feelings. Reflect upon the principle, you who 
are united in the bonds of Christian fellowship. 
The native tendency of the gospel is not only to 
produce towards one another kindly feelings, but 
to produce kindness itself. Do you complain of 
coldness or indifference towards one another ? 
let him who is offended heap coals of fire upon 
the head of the offender, and that will melt his 
lieart, and kindle within his bosom the glow of 
heavenly aflection. Reciprocal acts of kindness, 
brethren, be assured, is the secret for the main- , 
tetiance of spiritual life in the churchea of the j 


saints. Were there an anticipating of one an¬ 
other’s wishes, a forwardness to one another's 
relief,'and a delight in one another’s happiness, 
O what a delightful aspect would our churches 
present 1 * Instead of the thorn should come up 
the fir-tree, and instead of the brier should come 
up the myrtle-tree, and it should be to the Lord 
for a name, for an everlasting sign, that should 
not be cut off.’ Cliristian duty would thus, 
brethren, become fruitful; and each, from the 
good produced, should receive ten-fold into his 
own bosom. 

'Po say much respecting ^he particular mani¬ 
festations of Christian kindness is quite unneces¬ 
sary. We observe, however, that it is not the 
amount, but the discerned intention, which pro¬ 
duces the happy results,—the action, however 
trifling in itself, bearing in its face an expression 
of the pure benignity which prompts to it. 'I'hat 
individual does not exist among the number of 
the saints, whose heart is callous to the expres¬ 
sions of Christian love, 'riie discovery of it in 
another is to see the reflection of the Saviour’s 
image. It is adding fire to fire till the heat 
springs to flame and sheds abroad the [)urest 
light. Hence, Christian beneficence has no 
strong influence on those that are without, in 
Christ’s intercessory prayer, quoted above, the 
object of the oneness or union is that * the 
world may believe.’ His appeal to his works 
was intended to produce this effect,—‘ the same 
works that 1 do, bear witness of me.’ The 
princi})ie which animated him to these works is 
implanted in the bosoms of his people, and pro¬ 
duces a similar result. The nearer that their 
views respecting the evil of sin and the value of 
the gospel, correspond with his, the greater and 
the holier will be their beneficent efforts for the 
good of the ‘ dead in trespasses and sins.’ The 
efforts must correspond in their nature with the 
end to be accomplished; but their eflicieucy dues 
not depend alone upon their abstract suitable¬ 
ness, but in a great measure upon the disposi¬ 
tion and manner in which they are put forth. 

‘ Ye are as a city set on a hill,’ says Christ; and 
again, ‘ Ye are the lights of the world.’ 'riiere 
are no better judges of consistency than those 
who themselves are most inconsistent. They 
expect from believers the exercise towards one 
another of that beneficence which they profess 
to be the necessary effect of tlie gospel. When 
that is not exhibited, every efiiu’t to make the 
world believe is vain. They will not admit the 
sincerity of pretensions which fail of producing 
kindness where it is first due. We should rea¬ 
sonably doubt the reality of his friendship, 
however expressed, who tailed to perform the 
duties incumbent upon him in bis more intimate 
relations. Hence, brethren, the intimate con¬ 
nection between the internal prosperity of a 
church and its extension. If it appear to the 
observer a cold and sluggish mass, instead of 
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attracting, it disgusts and repels. If, on the 
contrary, there is inwardly maintained the glow 
of life and atfection, it becomes like the orb of 
day shedding his beams upon the sterile earth 
around—it produces fruitfulness and beauty. 
Let, then, brethren, the law of kindness be upon 
your lips, let the beneficence of Jesus be your 
pattern ; go forth as angels of peace, and let 
the kindness of your hearts' recommend the 
blessings which you ofier,—the blessings of im* 
mortal life. 

I shall offer just one remark more upon this 
part of my subject,»—the influence which per¬ 
sonal acts of beneficence have upon their author, 
and upon their object. Clirist did not erect a 
pavilion, nor—to speak more in consistency 
with his lowly condition—did he dwell in his 
tent, and send forth others to be the dispensers 
of his kindness. He went about in person. 
Tliis, while it would deepen his own feelings in 
regard to the necessities of men, and conse- 
ijuently increase the fervour of his love and zeal, 
would produce effects upon tlie minds of the 
recipients of his favour which could not be pro¬ 
duced were these favours bestowed through the 
instrumentality of others. Circumstances and 
conditions in life modify the nature and amount 
of our efforts for the good of our fellow-creatures; 
but the person who himself comes most in con¬ 
tact with the objc'Cts of his beneficence experi¬ 
ences most of good to his own soul, and is likely 
to do most good to the souls of others. As op- 
]H)s<‘d to the spirit of seifishn<‘ss in Christ, we 
iiave 

III. Self-denial .—‘Let this mind be in you 
which was in Christ .Tesus, who, being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God; but made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men ; and being found 
in fashion as a man, ho humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross.’* ‘For yc know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet 
for your sakc^s he became jioor, that ye through 
his poverty might be rieh.’-|- This indicates 
something more than the absence of selfish¬ 
ness. It indicates not onlj’ the possession of 
good will to others, which may consist with due 
regard to -the interests of self, but that good¬ 
will rising to such an intensity of desire for the 
goo»l of others, that the intereste of self are 
sacrificed. The life of Christ was a uniform 
course of self-denial. His patient endurance of 
.suffering and want during his ministry, is p(!r- 
haps as convincing a proof of his sincerity in his 
offers of salvation to men, as even his death, 
considered by itself, can be. There is a sub¬ 
limity in the fact of Christ’s self-denial, which is, 
when considered by finite minds, quite over- 
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whelming. ‘God manifest in the flesh* is 
something which angels desire to look into.' 
The self-denial of Christ's people cannot, in its 
nature, correspond in all respects with his, but 
it must arise in a measure from the same prin¬ 
ciples and is designed to produce in some mea¬ 
sure the same effects. If he for our sakes did 
forego the pleasures and the ineffable glory of 
his throne, we fur his sake and for bis people’s 
sake, whom he identifies with himself, must fore¬ 
go what in many respects may be legitimately 
enjoyed, and must do so unto the world in or¬ 
der to testify that we are animated by Christ’s 
Spirit, and earnest in our desires that they may 
partake of his salvation. Self-denial, as it is one 
of the very strongest evidences of sincerity in* 
that which we profess, is that which is most 
rarely exhibited. How few of Christ’s profess¬ 
ing people deny themselves legitimate enjoy¬ 
ments, for the sake of evincing the strength of 
their love to him I We speak not of tlenying 
themselves the pleasures of sin,—that is essential 
to the possession of the Christian character at 
all,—that is only the avoiding of evil, not the 
foregoing of that in itself good in order to pro¬ 
duce good. 

The particular kind or extent of self-denial 
on the part of different individuals, we cannot 
proptsrly expatiate upon. ‘In this, as in the ex¬ 
ercise of ordinary beneficence, the heart must 
dictate. We may observe, however, that when 
that state of mind is induced which disposes to its 
exercise, its most efficient manifestations are, 
frequently in matters which in themselves ap¬ 
pear trivial. Above all other things, self-denial 
tends to convince of the sincerity of intention, 
and consequently to gain the hearts of those 
who are opposed to the truth. Examine, iny 
friends, your bosoms, and ask what degree of it 
you have individually manifested. Has the 
love of Christ so far constrained you as to tes¬ 
tify its influence over you, as he testified the 
influence of hi.s love to you ? Seek that it may 
be so,—that the ardour of your affection fur 
one another, and of your zeal for the salvation 
of the lost, may lead you to self denial, as a tes¬ 
timony that you bear the image of Christ, and 
follow his footsteps. 

IV. We perceive in the character of Christ, 
as opposed to the spirit of selfishness, that of 
disinterestedness .—Tins may be regarded as an 
essential characteristic of all the dispositions 
already noticed. It is this that makes them 
virtuous. 'Fhere may be apparent sympathy, 
beneficence, and self-denial, from base and self¬ 
ish motives. This could not be on the part of 
Christ. He is independent of bis creatures. 
'Fhe perfections of his character could be ex- 
hibited in the punishment of all the guilty,—as 
it shall be in regard to those that are lost. But 
it hath pleased him to glorify himself in the sal¬ 
vation of his chosen,—and that from motives the 
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most disinterested and pure; as his high eleva¬ 
tion as God over all, rendered him independent 
of fallen and rebellious man. ‘Thou, God, 
lovest righteousness and hatest iniquity ; there¬ 
fore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee with 
fhe oil of gladness above thy fellows.’ It is to 
this characteristic of our minds that God looks. 
He searches the heart, and scrutinizes our mo¬ 
tives. If he finds disinterestedness character- i 
izing us,—well; if not, however plausibly good 
our actions may be, and however beneficial to 
their objects, they are in his holy eye worse 
than vanity. Hence, my friends, the necessity 
for knowing ourselves,—for bringing our souls 
to the test of that holy truth which reveals to 
us the mind and motives of Jesus, and enables 
us thus to ascertain our state in divine estima¬ 
tion. Lot us adopt the language of the psalmist, 
and sing, ‘ Search ine, O Lord, and try my 
ways; see if there be any wicked way in me, 
and lead me in the way everlasting.’ 

From the consideration of this very impor¬ 
tant subject, we are led to see our own short¬ 
comings. O may we be led to mourn over 
them ! Let us look steadfastly to Jesus, the 
Author and Finisher of our faith ; let us imitate 
the perfection of his holy character; let us ear¬ 
nestly long for the time when we shall be like 
him, seeing him as he is ; and let gratitude ever 
reign within our bosoms, for his unspeakable 
condescension in exemplifying, in human form, 
the perfections to which he would have us attain. 

PERSONAL AND PUBLIC REVIVALS. 

Bv THE Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, 

New- York. 

When the heavens are bowed, and (Jod comes down to 
< arth,—when the Divine Spirit enters the human heart, 
and there sets up his throne, and tliere holds the must 
free, tender, endearing intercoarse,—it can surely be 
no just cause for surprise, if large, unwonted, over¬ 
whelming communications of love, and manifestations 
of God in the glory of his holiness, are enjoyed by tlie 
highly favoured subject of this grace. It would be ex¬ 
ceedingly strange if it were not so. If the believer is 
made to possess a joy to which he was before almost :i 
stranger,—a joy to which he can find no parallel in his 
own experience, it is by no means nuirvellous that to 
Olliers, not thus &voured, his ‘ words should seem as 
idle tales.’ 

1. Christian* may expet^ large measures of love and joy. 

• He that believeth on me,’ saith the Saviour, ‘ out of Jiis 
belly shall flow rivers of living water. But tills spake 
he of the Spirit, which they t^t believe on him should 
receive.’ Is this the privilege of every believer ? May 
every disciple’s soul become a living fountain of joy, 
sending forUi its ‘rivers of living water ?’ What, then, 
may not be expect who has sw|^t and obtained an 
extraordinary baptism of the Holy Ghost ? And are 
not believers exhorted to be ‘filled with the Spirit,’ 
and to be ‘ filled with all the fulness of God?’ The 
very name l>y which the Redeemer introduced tliis 


Divine Guest is',indicative of liis work. ‘I will not 
leave you comfortless ; I will pray the Fattier, and ho 
shall give you anoUier Comforter. ' And not only so, 
but so much greater blessings were to be communicated 
to the disciples tlirough this new und abiding compan¬ 
ion, that tlie Redeemer regarded this fact alope as suf- 
ficieiit to warrant his own <leparture: ' It is expedient 
for you that I go away; for if I go not away, tlie Com¬ 
forter will not come unto you ; but if 1 depart, 1 will 
send him.' Yea, mure tiian this; inasmuch as they had 
not yet asked for tiiis Comforter, he tells Ihein, * Hither¬ 
to have ye asked nothing in my name; ask, and ye 
siiali receive, that your joy may lio fuli.’ And they 
found it so, when, having sought and waiteil ' for llie 
promise of the Father,’ tliey cuuhl say, ‘ Tlie Coin- 
tbrtf.*r is come.' Wliat a .joy then filled their hearts,— 
a ‘joy unspeakable and full of glory !’ In the midst of 
enemies tiiirsting for tlieir blood, their peace was like 
a river.—' tlie peace of God, which passetii all under¬ 
standing.’ 

But tlie a{iostles liavc not been the only recipients 
of these favours. In every siibst>quent age tliero liave 
been at least a few followers of the Sun of God, wlio 
have obtained similar baptisms of the Holy Ghost. 
Some have, left, for our cunfiriniitiuii, a record of what 
the Lord liad done for their souls in tliese visits of 
grace. Look, for example, at the case of lliat eiiiiiient 
lady, Mrs Edwards, wife of tlie venerable Presiiieiit 
Edwards. Having soiigtit and obtained, in the year 
17'1'2, tlie extraordinary presence of the Holy Spirit, siie 
describes lier feelings in tiie following words : * 1 can¬ 
not find language to express iiow certain tlie everlust. 
ing love of God appeared: the everlasting mountains 
and hills were but shaiiows to it. My safety, and hap¬ 
piness, and eternal enjoyiiieiit of God’s immutable love, 
seemed as durable and uncliaugeuble as God himself. 
Melted and ov<-rcuiiie by tlie sweetness of tin's assur¬ 
ance, I fell into a great flow of tears, and could nut for¬ 
bear weeping aloud. The presence of God was so 
near, and so real, Ltiat i seemed scarcely conscious of 
anything else. 1 seemed to be taken under tiie enre 
and charge of my (iod and Saviour, in an inexpressibly 
endearing manner. The peace and happiness whicli 
I thereafter felt was altogether inexpressible. Tlie 
whole world, witli all its enjoyments, and all its troubles, 
s(;enied to be nothing: my God was my all, my only 
portion. No possible suffering appeared to be worth 
regarding: all persecutions and torments were a mere 
noUiing. At night my soul seemed to be filled with an 
inexpressibly sweet qpd pure love to God, and to the 
children of God,—with a refreshing consolation and 
solace of soul, which made roe willing to lie on the 
earth, at the feet of the servants of God, to declare his 
gracious dealings with me, and breathe fortli before 
tJiem my love, and gratitude, and praise.’ On unotlier 
occasion she says: ‘ Ail night 1 continued in a constant, 
clear, and lively sense of the heavenly sweetness of 
Christ’s excellent and transcendent love, of his near, 
ness to me, and of my dearness to him, with an inex¬ 
pressibly sweet calmness of soul in an entire rest in him. 
1 seemed to myself to perceive a glow of divine love 
come down from the heart of Christ in heaven, into iny 
heart, in a constant stream, like a stream or pencil of 
sweet light. At the same time, my heart and soul all 
flowed out in love to Ciirist; so that there seemed to 
be a constant flowing and refluwing of heavenJj and 
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divine love, from Christ’s heart to mine; and I ap¬ 
peared to myself to float or swim in these bright, sweet 
banns of the.loye of Christ, like the motes swimming 
In the beams o£ the sun. My soul remained in a hea¬ 
venly elysium. I think that what I felt each minute 
during the ooiitinuance of the whole time, vras worth 
more than all the outvrard comfort and pleasure which 
I had ei\|oyed in my whole life put together. It was 
a pure delight which fed and satisfied the soul. It was 
a sweetness which my soul was lost in.’ Hay after day 
this sweet experience continued almost without inter¬ 
ruption for a long period. Once in ttie house of God, 
' So conscious was I,’ she says,' of ttie joyful presence 
of the Holy Spirit, that I could scarcely refrain from 
leaping with transports of joy. My soul was filled and 
overwhelmed with light and love, and joy in the Holy 
Ohust, and seemed just ready to go away from the 
bo^y. 1 had, in the mean time, an overwhelming 
sense of the glory of God, as the Great Eternal All, 
and of the happiness of having iny own will entirely 
subdued to his will. This exaltation of soul subsided 
into a heavenly calm, and a rest of soul in God, which 
was even sweeter than what preceded it. My mind 
remained so much in a similar frame for more than a 
week, that 1 could never think of it. without an inex-. 
pressible sweetness in my soul.’ The expression of a 
neighbour, * One smile of Christ is worth a thousand 
million pounds,’ afl’ected tier so exceedingly, that she 
says, ' I had a strong sense of the grossness of the 
comparison; and it only astonished me that any one 
could compare a smile of Christ to any earthly trea¬ 
sure.' In tills manner this dear saint continued to en¬ 
joy, for a long period, these * riches of full assurance’ 
—'this baptism of the Holy Ghost.’ Indeed, she 
never lost the savour of that visit. And what is there 
in this that is unreasonable ? What is it but that of 
which Paul spoke, when he said, ‘ But we all, with 
open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord ?’ ‘This is, indeed, 

' a well of water springing up to everlasting life,' and 
sending forth ' rivers of living water.’ God give to 
every one of us such a baptism! Who, in view of it, 
does not exclaim— 

"Our longing souls aloud would sing,— 

Spring up, cutcstiul fountain, spring !” 

3. When there is a baptism from on high, preai 
numbers of sinners are bom again. Such was the 
liappy result of the first remark^le out-pouring of tlie 
Diviue Spirit. * And the same day there were added 
unto them about three thousand souls. And the Lord 
added to tlie church daily such as should be saved. 
And the number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem 
greatly; and a great company of the priests were obe¬ 
dient to the faith. And they went everywhere preach¬ 
ing the word. So mightily grew the word of God and 
prevailed;! This continued for the most part, for the 
space of the apostolic age, and fora short period sub- 
aeguenk For a long time, however, dgring the sue- 
coding ages corruption, Uiese seasons of grace were 
li|[^fareiy witnessed. A few Christians, a few churches, 
w" obscure places, were occasionally refreshed. At 
length the heavens were again open^, and Germany, i 
In (he daye of Lather, laoehrad (he cophms showers, i 
ThooaandsaadtensttftlMMnMida were bom again. The ^ 


revival spread, and Europe was filled with the new 
song. 

It is related of the Rev. John Livingstone, that, 
when he was about twenty-seven years of age, June 
21st, 1630, at a communion season in the kirk of Shotts, 
in Scotland, when a multitude of persons were assem¬ 
bled from far and near, he ' was with very much ado, 
prevailed on to think of giving tlie sermon.’ On this 
occasion, he found more of the presence of God, ttian 
at any other time of his life. Having preached ‘ for 
about an hour and a half from Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 26, he 
was led on about an hour’s time in a strain of exhorta¬ 
tion and warning, with great enlargement and melting 
of heart.’ ' I can speak on sure ground,’ said the Rev. 
Mr Fleming of Cambuslang, about twelve miles from 
Shotts, ' tliat near five hundred had at that time a dis¬ 
cernible change wrought in tliem, of whom most proved 
lively Christians afterwards. It was the sowing of a 
seed in Clydesdale, so that many of the most eminent 
Christians in that country could date either their con¬ 
version, or some remarkable confirmation of their ciise, 
from that day.’ 

About the year 1732, something of the same kind 
occurred in Germany, at SalUburg, auioiig the Roman 
Catholics. God was pleased to pour out his Spirit on 
the people in so remarkable a manner, that above 
twenty thousand of them, merely by reading the Bible, 
were determined to throw off popery and embrace the 
reformed religion; and became so very zealous for the 
gospel, as to be willing to sufler tlie loss of all things 
ill the world, and actually to forsake their houses, lands, 
goods, and relations, to enjoy the pure preaching of the 
gospel,—with great earnestness, and tears in their 
eyes, beseeching protestant ministers to preach to them 
wherever they came, when banished from their own 
country. Nearly at the same time, and for many years 
afterwards, the Holy Spirit descended, in a remarkable 
manner, upon New England, and other British pni- 
vinces in America, and also on many parts of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, when multitudes were born again. 
This work was, to a very gre^t extent, connected with 
the labours of Whitefield, who began to preach in 173G. 
and rested from his labours in 1770. From the first, 
he sought, and seems to have obtained, this baptism of 
the Holy Ghost. Though he preached about eighteen 
ttiousand times, the number of souls tiiat were led under 
his preaching tu seek the Lord was far greater. Scores 
often, and not seldom hundreds, were hopefully convert¬ 
ed under a single sermon. As the result of one day's 
preaching in Moorfields, London, he received about 
one tiiousand notes from persons under conviction; 
and soon afterwards, upwa^s of three hundred were, 
received into the society in one day. At Cambuslang, 
about four miles from Glasgow, in Scotland,' persons 
froqi alt parts (locked to hear, and many went home 
convinced and converted to God. People sat unwea¬ 
ried till two ill the morning, to hear sermons, disre¬ 
garding the weather.’ ‘ Thousands and thousands were 
melted down under ttie word and power of God.' I 
forbear to speak of more recent days. Most Christians 
are familiar with the fact, that, since the' commence¬ 
ment of the present century, it has been not an unfre¬ 
quent occurrence, for widely extended communities in 
America, thus to be refreshed with tlie baptism of tlie 
Holy Ghost 

L«t a spirit of extraordinary prayer, and entire con- 
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operation, pervade the hearts of Christians’extensively, 
and soon, very soon, will copious showers of divine in¬ 
fluence descend on all the churches, allaying, at once, 
all unhallowed passions and prejudices, introducing 
everywhere the meekness and gentleness of Christ, 
and quickening into life and vigour a thousand sacred 
charities, to bless the world and bring honour to the 
Redeemer. 


OLD FASHIONED PREACHING. 

Extract from a Sermon on Covetoueneet, hp iMtimer, 
preached before King Edward, A. D, 1550. 

Lijkk xii._“ Take heed, and beware of covetousness: for 

a ninn's life conslsteth not in the abundance of tlio things 

wtiich be possesseih.” 

Take heed and beware of covetousness:—take heed 
and beware of covetousness:—take heed and beware of 
covetousness. 

And what if I should say nothing else, tliese three 
or tour hours (for I know it will be so long in case I 
am not coinnianiled to the contrary) but these wonls, 

‘ Take heed and beware of covettmsness?’ It would 
be thought a strange sermon Itefore a king, to say 
nothing else, but eavete ab avarilid —• beware of co¬ 
vetousness.’ And yet as strange as it is, it would be 
like the sermon of Jonas, Uiat he preaclied to the Nine- 
vites. as to the shortness and fewness of tlie words. 
I ’or Ins sermon was: • Tliere are yet forty days to come, 
and Nineveh sliall be destroyed t’ Thus lie walked 
from street to street, and from place to place, round 
aliout tlie city, and said nothing else, but ‘There are 
yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be destroyed!’ 
There is no great odds nor difference, at least in tlie 
number of words, nor yet in the sense or meaning be¬ 
tween-these two sermons; ‘There are yet forty days, 
and Nineveh shall be destroyed;’ and these words 
wliich 1 have taken to speak of this day: ‘ 'I'like heed 
and beware of covetousness.’ For Nineveii sliuli be 
destroyed for sin; and of their sins covetousness wa.s 
one, and one of the greatest; so that It is all one in 
effect. And as they are alike coiiceniing the shortness, 
the paucity of words, tlie brevity of words, and also the 
meaning of purpose, so 1 would they might be alike in 
fruit and profit. 

For wliat came of Jonas’ sermon ? what was the fruit 
of it? ‘ At the preaching of Jonas they believed God.’ 
Here was a OTcat fruit,—a great effect wrought. They 
believed God. They believed God's preacher, God’s 
officer, God’s minister, Jonas, and were converted from 
theirsin. They believed that,astliepreachersaid,if they 
did not repent, and amend their life, tlie city should be 
destroyed witliin forty days. This was a great fruit! For 
Jonas was but one man, and he preached but one ser¬ 
mon, and it was but a ^prt sermon, as to the number 
of words, and yet he turned the whole city, great and 
small, rich and poor, king and all. 

We are many preachers here in Englmid, and we 
preach many long sermons, yet the people will not re¬ 
pent nor convert. This was the fruit, the effect, and the 
good that Ids sermon did, tliat all the whole city, at his 
preaching, converted, and amended their evil living, 
and did penance in sa<dccloth. And yet in this sermon 
of Jonas is no greid curionsness, no great clerkliiiess, 
no great affectatiem of words, nor of {minted eloquence; 
it was none other but, ‘ Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be destroyed,’ it was no more. This was no great 
curious sermon, but was a nipping sermon,—a pinning 
sermon,—a biting sermon; it had a foil bite, k was a 
nipping sermon,—a rough sermon,—dnd a biting 

sermon. 

Do you not here marvel that these Ifoievites cast not 
Jonas into prison,—that .they did not revile him, nor 
rebuke him ? But God gave them grace to hear him. 


and to convert and amend at his preaching. A strange 
matter, for so noble a city to give place to one matia 
sermon! 

Now England cannot abide this; they CfoHiot be 
content to hear God’s iiiiiiister, and bis threatening for 
their sin, though tlie sermon be ever so good, thovgh it 
be ever so true. It is, ‘ a naughty fellow,—a seditious 
fellow ; he maketli tniuble and rebellion in the realfo ; 

I he lacketh discretion.' 

But the Ninevites rebuked not Jonas that he lacked 
discretion, or that he spake out of time,—that his ser¬ 
mon was made out of season; but in Etiginiid, if God's 
preacher, God’s minister, is anything quick, or do 
sharply, then he is a tiiHilish fellow,—he is rash,—he 
lacketh discretion. Now-a-dayyif they cannot reprove 
the doctrine tliat is preached, then they will reprove 
tlie preacher, that he lacketh due consideration of the 
times ; or tliat he is of learning sufficient, but that he 
waiiteih discretion. They say, “ What a time is this 
picked out to preach such things ? lie should have a 
respect and a regard to the times and to the sta#of 
things, and of tlie common weal.” It rejoices me, 
sometimes, when my friend conies and tells me that 
they find fault with iiiy discretion, for by likelihood, 
think I, the doctrine is true ; tor if they could find fault, 
witli the doctrine, they would not charge me witii tile 
lack of discretion, or with the inconvenience of time. 

Now 1 will ask you a question—I pray you, when 
should Jonas have preached against the covetousness 
of Niiieveli, if the covetous men sliould have appointed 
him his time ? 1 know tiiat' preachers ought to have 

a discretion in their preaching, and that they ought to 
have a consideration and respect to the place and the 
linm tliiit they preach in; as I myself will say here 
what 1 would not say in the country. But what then ? 
sill must be rebuked,—sin must be plainly spoken 
against. And when should Jonas have preached 
against Nineveh, if he should have forborne for the re¬ 
spect of the times, or the place, or tlie state of things 
tliere ? 


^f}e &afiket. 

Habits .—There are habits, not only of drinking, 
swearing, lying, and of some otlier things, which are 
coiiiinoiily acknowledged to be habits, and called so; 
but of every modification of action, speech, and thongtit. 
Man i.s a bundle of habits. Tliere are Jiabits of indus¬ 
try, attention, vigilance, advertency; of a prompt obe¬ 
dience to the judgment occurring, or of yielding to Uie 
first impulse of passion ; of extending our views to the 
future, or of resting upon the present; of apprehend¬ 
ing, methodizing, reasoning; of indolence and diiatori- 
iiess; of vanity, self-conceit, melancholy, partiality; of 
fretfulness, suspicion, captiousness, censoriousness; ^ 
pride, ambition, covetousness; of over-reaching, in¬ 
triguing, projecting; in a word, there is not a quality or 
function, either of body or iiiiiid, wiiich does not feel 
tile influence of this g^at law of animated nature.— 
J'aley's Moral Philosophy. 

Woman .—The right education of this sex is of the 
utmost imporUffice to human life. There is nothing 
that is more desirable for tiie common good of all tlie 
world; since as they ar« motliers and mistresses of fa¬ 
milies, they have for some time the care of the education 
of their children of both sorts, they are intrusted with 
that which is of tlie greatest consequence to humah Itfe. 
As the healUi and strength, or weakness, of our bodice 
is very puch owing to Uieir roetliodof treating lu wihm 
we were young; so the soundness or folly of onr mln^ 
is not less owing to their first tempera and wnya of 
thinking, which we eiq^erly receive from the love* 
tendeniess, authority, and constant conveiwtioii of diir 
motliers. As we call our first language our mdUiers. 
tongue, so we may as justly call oar first leakMiljjoiHr 
motoer-tempera; and perltapa it may be fomid awnaoiqr 
to forget tbe language, thaw to part enUre^. Hiopa 

tempers we learnt in the nune^. It ia thmfim to ba 
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lamented, Uiat this sex, on whom so much depcmls, 
who have the first forming both of our bodies and our 
inhids, are not only educated in pride, but in the siNi- 
est and most contemptible part of it. Girls are indiii/r. 
ed in Kreat vanity: and mankind seem to consider them 
in no other view tlian as so many painted idols, who are 
to allure and gratify Uieir passions.— Law's Serious 


^^OPtrg. 

THE CITY MISSIONARY. 

• No. V. 

THK MOTHKll. 

Hr Mr William Thomson, 

Glasgow. 

Within a court, whose gloomy walls display’d 
1'races of old magnificence decay'd. 

Whose low-brow’d battered archway seem’d to sneer. 
At til’ impoverished groups whose homes were near. 
In one small room, reach’d by the public stair. 

Poor and unfriended liv’d an humble pair. 

The house was old, erecU^d when the best 
Dwelt in the lanes, nor hurried to the west; 

But now it shelters a promiscuous crowd 
Who throng its rooms, and lift tlieir voices loud ; 

And chambers wliich were erewhile fasliion’s shrine 
Are now the scenes where want and sorrow pine.— 

' Such was their home, endeared by many a Joy, 

Nor less endeared by frequent griefs’ alloy; 

For their two lovely babes, their hope and pride. 
Both, witiiin one short month, grew sick, and died; 
And there two other babes wlio seem’d design’d 
To fill the blank in tiieir sad parents’ mind. 

And who so like the dear departed seem’il 
That as the parents gas’d they thought tliey dream’d,- 
Tkese too together pin’d, and from the day 
When tlie first sufferer breath’d his soul away, 

An equal space beheld his brother’s death. 

As when the former two resign'd their breath. 

Two others yet remain’d, beauteous and young; 

And eagerly to them the motlier clung. 

Watch’d them with careful eye, and ever near 
Gaa’d' on with joy ; but in her joy was fear;— 

She fear’d that, like their lirothers, tliey might dii', 
And leave her all alone—the thoiigiit wa.s agony. 

Nor were her fears in vain ; and a.s tiiey lay 
On their uneasy couch, oft did siie pray, 

'That one, if only one, might still be left 
To cheer b heart of many a joy bereft. 

Ah 1 little thought she that the cho.sen%ne 
XJsurp’d a place the Lord claim'd as his own. 

Or by these blows bf sore consuming pain 
He knock’d, an entrance to her heart Ui gain.— 

Nor was the missionary absent then: 

Ue came before, and now he came again. 

He spoke of resignation; but his theme • 

Seem’d to her humbled mind an idle dream. 

He spoke of heaven, to which her babes would hie, 
And all tlie glorious mansions of the sky; 

But she was left on earth, nor could her grief 
From such a hope find the desir’d relief. 

He spoke enraptured of the wondrous morn. 

When hearts from hearts by death asunder torn. 


Shall meet,*nor part again ; but still she clung, 

Nor would she now be sever’d from her young. 

He spoke of Jesus, how he still retains 
In heav'n remembrance of bis toils and pains. 

And bends with pity to the tears and cries 
TImt from this sinful world unheeded rise ; 

She sought no sympathy but what would save 
Her suff’ring lov’d ones from the threat’niiig grave. 
He prayed, she tried to pray, but scarcely joined 
III prayer for hearts to every ill resign’d ; 

Blit all her soul gush’d forth, when he- implor’d 
Tliat soon each child should be to health restor’d 
And wrung his hand when he arose to part. 

And in lier eye portrayed her bursting heart. 

The crisis now is past; and both are gone. 

While tlie reft mother lives to mourn alone. 

Yi’s, let her weep ; these precious drops tiiat flow 
While they express, alleviate lier wo. 

Tlie lioiir of agony is past; and calm, 

Tlioiigli sad, she may receive the sov’reign balm—~ 
Tlie balm of Gilead. Now that hope has fled, 
h'or hope expires for ever wit/i the dead. 

Her soul can look for other joys, to fill 
Tlie v.^cant heart, though bleeding, craving still,— 
To find some one on whose responsive breast 
It may confiding lean and be at rest. 

’Twas then she thought of counsels once mifelt 
The heart once lock’d in woes, began to melt 
For other woes which erst gave small concc-ni. 

To hope for joys before unknown, to learn 
The wumlrotis tale of Jesus’ love, and feel 
That he alone the. bleeding heart can heal. 

Alone can satisfy its wide desire, 

A lone its faculties with peace inspire. 

Siie searcli’d, believ’d, rejoic’d ; no more her stay 
Ilejios’d on joys which speedily decay. 

On Jesns now she laid her every care; 

1 ler treasure was in heav'ii, her heart was there. 
Though oft, when iiiusing on her bygone years. 

She felt her eyes suffus’d with nature’s tears,— 
These were not joyless tears, nor did siie mourn 
Like tiiose wliose joys can never more return. 

For her she knew tiiat joys were yet in store; 

Her children were not lost but gone before,— 

Gone to tiiat land where center’d all her joy, 

Wiiere sorrow cannot dwell nor deatli destroy. 

Nor were they long before ; her closing scene 
Was gentle as her later days had been. 

No rapturous joy, but all was peaceful and serene. 
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CHRIST THE JIORNING STAR. 

JBy the Rev’. (Jeokge Gh-fielan, 

Minitter of the First United Secession Church, JJunilec. 
Rev. xxii. IG.—“ I am tlu: briKht ami the iiiurnin)' star.” 

That so much of scrijiture sliould be written 
ill the language of figure, that scarce any one 
of its facts or doctrines has failed in finding a 
fit material emblem, has excited some surprise, 
and occasioned some inquiry. And yet in 
iioihiiig do we perceive more clearly than in 
this, the divinity of the oracles of our faitli. As 
the language of figure is that into which all ear¬ 
nest natures are insensibly betrayed, .so it is the 
only speech which hath in it a jiower of perma¬ 
nent impression. As it gives two ideas in the 
space of one, so it writes these, as with the lu- 
minousness of fire, before the view. The lan¬ 
guage of the imuginution is, in fact, the native 
language of man ; it is the language of his ex¬ 
isted intellect; it is the language of his roused 
passions ; it is the language of his devotion ; it 
is the language of all the higher moods and 
temperaments of his mind. It was meet, thmi, 
that it should be the language of his revelation 
from God. It was meet, when man was called 
into the presence of his Maker, that lie should 
not be addressed with cold formality, nor in 
words of lead, nor yet in the harsh thunder of 
perenqitory command and warning, but that 
lie should hear the same glowing and figurative 
speech to which he was accustomed, flowing in 
mellower and more majestic accents from the 
lips of his God. I'he language of the highest 
eloquence has, therefore, become the language 
of inspiration. The Bible is a muss of beau¬ 
tiful and striking figures; its words are words 
of poetry ; it has gathered round it all natural 
beauty and interest; it is a temple with one 
altar, and one God, but illuminated with a thou¬ 
sand varied lights, and studded with a thousand 
ornaments. It has, substantially, but one de¬ 
claration to make; but it utters it in the voices 
of the creation. Shining forth from the excel¬ 
lent glory, its light has been, reflected by a 
thousand intervening objects, till it has b^en at 
VOL. II. 


h'ligtli attempered for our weak and earthly 
vision. It now beams upon us, at oiiee from fhi* 
heart of iniui, ami from the coiintenniicc of naturi'. 
'I'here is iiuthiiig, in short, that is lovidy, or re¬ 
fined, or majestic, that has not come in, to 
lend il.s li;:ht ami beauty to tlii^ illu.stnitiou of 
the wordof (Jod. How has it pres.sed the ele- 
meiit.s of nature into its service ! How has it 
eoiisecraled the darkness, by displaying it as 
tiod’s pavilion, or as shrouding tlie sky above 
the cross of his ISon I How lias it glorified the 
light, by filling with it the uourts of heaven ! 
How has it magnified the thunder, by calling it 
the voice of God I How has it magnilied the 
earthquake, by describing it as trembling under 
('alvary ! How has It honoured the lord of 
day, hy saying, ‘ Gur God is a Sun !’ It has 
ransueked ercutioii, to lay its treasures oil Je¬ 
hovah’s altar. It has woven a garlaud for the 
bleetliijg brow of Jesus, the flowers of which 
have been culled from the gardens of a universe. 

We liave deemed these preliminary remarks 
nut iiiupprupriute to a consideration of those in¬ 
tensely and beautifully figurative words which de¬ 
scribe Christ as ‘the bright and the morniiigstar.’ 

The luoriiiiig star is one of tlie most beautiful 
objects in the sky. “ Last in the train of night,*' 
it yet sheds the brightest radiance. Too faint 
b 3 ' far to pem^tratc the recesses of ocean, or the 
deep places of the forest, it slumbers on the sur¬ 
face of the wave, it trembles through the cot¬ 
tage window, or “ tijis with silver every inoun- 
tain’s head.’’ It rivals not the strong sun-light, 
nor doth it vie with even that holier day whicli 
the moon casts abroad; nevertheless, in the 
heaven, doth it form a beauteous beacon; iior 
is the eye satisfied witli gazing, when the fierce 
monarch of the skies arises and chases it aw'ay. 
Apt and beautiful emblem this, of the gentle 
but glorious light, which .U^sus has darted upon 
the souls of bis people ! 

But light is a vague term. What is the na¬ 
ture of that light which hath come from heaven, 
in the beams of this bright and Morning Star ? 
What objects hath it illuminated ? Christ, then, 
as a light-giver, hath shed a radiance on the 
2 A 
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character of God, and on the destiny and the 
doty of man. 

Previous to the coming of Christ, tlie charac¬ 
ter of God was, in a great measure, unknown. 
H is mercy, though sung in Israel’s praises, and 
blazoned on Israel's banners, was yet shown 
only in the dimness of a moon-light discovery. 
His power was proved by Sinai’s thunders ; but 
the shadow of even that gn;atnes8 had passed 
away, and the terrible majesty which surrounded 
the God of the Hebrews, had in a great measure 
departed. The adversary had tram[iled on the 
shrine of the Lord of Hosts ; it was as if that 
name had ceased to be manifested ; it was as if 
the fire by which he was wont to luaintaiii it, 
had been quenched. What wonder was if, then, 
that the character of God should have been 
brought info doubt, in the view botli of Jew and 
of Gentile ? Tiie Gentile, indeed, never doubt¬ 
ed ; for he had all along made his .Jupiter after 
his own image, or, rather, by adding an omni¬ 
potence of injustice to an omnipresence of blood. 
In a state of uncertainty, and under a cloud of 
human ignorance, was lying nothing loss than 
the character of the Eternal God ! But the 
Morning Star at length arose ; and an uncreated 
glory, streaming from the revfeeled attitude of 
a God at once just and the justificr of the un¬ 
godly, flowed with it. And thus it was, that the 
divine cliaracter was at length gloriously re¬ 
vealed ; and thus also, from this “dim spot which 
men call earth,’’ was there radiated back a tide 
of splendour, which, piercing the heavens, cast 
a glory on the throne of the Eternal himself! 

But had nothing more than the true charac¬ 
ter of God been included in this revelation, it 
had been made in v^jin. In this case, dim with 
eternal sorrow had been the eager eyes, whicii 
were waiting for tlie rising of this bright and 
Morning Star, and mute as death, the voices 
which had wearied the ear of night with suppli¬ 
cations for its conting. W'hut cares man for 
the character of God ? Were he, indeed, a 
being much better than he is, we could con¬ 
ceive him, in this case, entertaining such a care; 
starting up perliaps suddenly, and shivering 
with tear, at the bare idea of his God being 
charged with cruelty or injustice. But man 
as he is, sensual, selflsb, unthinking, diseased, 
deluded, or despairing, entertains not one anxi¬ 
ety about the character of his Maker. But fur 
his own destiny he must care,; and he will ask 
eagerly, “ What sort of light has the Morning 
Star brought, concerning this ?■ Is it a clear or 
is it a clouded discovery? What am 1 told 
about my future state ?” Open the volume and 
see; start not at the apparent darkness; gaze 
steadily, and you will be richly rewarded. 
There are, indeed, no minute views of the fu¬ 
ture state ; there is no elaborate scale of hell’s 
punishments; there is no computing and weigh¬ 
ing of that reserve of wrath, which is laid up 


against the day of wrath ; nor, on the other 
hand, will you And, in the Bible, any full view 
of the glories, whereof the multitudes in heaven 
are partaking. 1 see, indeed, a vast number of 
splended objects; I hear a multitude of glorious 
voices; but I see and hear nothing distinctly. 
The charm of mystery is not for a moment 
withdrawn. The future remains the future, and 
never for an instant merges in the present; 
and far better it is that it does not. The 
Bible communicates only a few great facts, and 
leading features of the eternal world ; it de¬ 
scribes future misery, and future bliss, as in¬ 
tense and unintennitting; and it adds, as in a 
solemn whisper, that they are eternal,—but it 
adds no more. 

But Christ has cast a light also upon the 
duty of man. This Moses had, in a great mea¬ 
sure, done; but he had not taught man to an¬ 
swer the question fully, ‘ What shall I do to be 
saved ?’ Christ came at once to prompt the 
question, and to provide the reply. And this, 
veriiy, was a revelation greater than all. Sup¬ 
pose that man's destiny had been revealed, but 
that no way of escaping the pains of hell, and 
obtaining the bliss of heaven, had been revealed 
with it, how great must have been the conse¬ 
quent feelings of insupportable anxiety and an¬ 
guish I But thanks be to God, a full revelation 
has come, and it is simple and glorious : * Be¬ 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved.’ Here is no list of austerities; no 
staggering invitation to swallow down absurdi¬ 
ties, to believe what is impossible or revolting; 
no requirement of an ideal perfection from a 
child of clay ;—all is plain and easy, yet leadeth 
to heaven. O ! then, will ye not bless the 
Morning Star, which has risen to guide you 
along this path to glory ? and will you not walk 
on in its tender light, trusting that it will shine 
on more and more unto the perfect day I 

Christ further resembles the morning star, as 
he is a giver of joyi How often is the spirit of 
joy shed abroad on our souls, from that canopy 
which bends above us ! The sun-rising, is, in 
truth, a summons to rejoice ; and it is obeyed 
and echoed in a thousand voices of gladness. 
The moon-beam also communicates its own 
pensive pleasures, and quieter harmonies to 
those who can baptize their spirits in its beauty. 
Nor is the morning star destitute of Joy-giving 
itiflueiice. How does it cheer the labourer as 
he goes forth to his toil, amid the dews of the 
dawn I How docs it soothe the soul of the ma¬ 
riner who gazes at it, till quiet tears bedim liis 
eyelids I How is it the ** sun of the sleepless,” 
especially of those who are awake through sor¬ 
row ! And how does it shed a lustre into the un¬ 
quiet eye of him whose fevered soul is flushed 
with the pursuit of knowledge, and holds its 
vigils by night,—opening upon him like a beam 
from that heaven to which his aspirings are di- 
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rocted I Yes, the morning star is a giver of 
joy, as pure and fresh as the timrning in which 
it issues; and is not Christ a giver of joy? 
Count up the raptures of earth, and you will 
find the rarest of them coming from him. Con¬ 
sult your own bosoms, a^d you will find your 
purest pleasure coming from him. Sum up the 
ecstasies of the departed saints, and you will find 
all of them coming from him. I can look to 
heaven, and see there the joy-giving influence 
of this bright and Morning Star ; I see it in the 
faces of the inhabitants; 1 bear it in their end¬ 
less praises ; I see it in that canopy of bright¬ 
ness which is above them ; 1 see it in that land¬ 
scape of beauty which is around them ; 1 see it 
in the joys of the past, which come buck upon 
their spirits; 1 see it in that bright future which 
stretches in splendour before them ; and looking 
back to what occurred on earth, I see all that 
light and splendour, springing from the one 
rising of the bright and the Morning Star. 

Again, Christ resembles the morning star, as 
be is the precursor of a brighter revelation. 
The morning star is a star of promise ; it seems 
to point to, and beckon the sun from the eastern 
billows. We see in it the promise of morning, 
with its sweet scents, and pleasant airs, and 
breathing freshness ; the promise of noon, with 
its ardent splendours, and of evening, with its 
pensive lustre. And as that slender starry light 
is to the effulgence of a summer’s noon, so is 
the light which is with Christians, to that which 
shall be. The morning star is a pledge in the 
sky, that the day is dawning, and at length it 
“ melts away into the light of heaven.” So the 
light we have is comparatively dim ; but there 
is a day behind it. 

This Morning Star is a precursor of the day 
of millennial brightness. There are those not 
indifferent to the ordinary topics of Christian 
belief^ who care little about this expected period. 
They do not openly deny it; but they would, 
without much sorrow, see the page blotted out 
which tells of its glory. They reserve, they 
tell us, their affections ibr a loftier region ; they 
will look no lower than heaven; they will not 
stoop to look at earth, though it be covered with 
the fruits of righteousness, and bright with the 
smile of God. We would not imitate their ex¬ 
ample : firmly believing that this earth shall 
yet blossom as the rose, we would aspire to 
gaze eagerly forward to the time when it shall 
be the garden of God. We would take the 
telescope of prophecy, and in the light of the 
Morning Star, ascend an eminence, and take a 
full view of the millennial earth. There is no 
change in the outward aspect of the world ; the 
same alternation of hill and valley, of waste and 
woodland, is presented to the view. But the 
shadow of sin has passed away. Man has be¬ 
come a nobler being ; he is holier and happier. 
His laud b not heaven; but it is no longer ac¬ 


cursed in the anger of God. It is a land re¬ 
deemed, though not glorified. On all its land¬ 
scapes is written, ‘ Holiness to the Lord.’ For¬ 
merly it was a dark corner in the universe of 
God, and doubtless the tears which angels weep, 
were shed over it in profusion; but now’ they 
see that it has become, from pole to pole, the 
habitation of younger brethren, and as they 
sweep along on their glorious errands, they hear 
the melodies of praise rising from a regenerated 
earth, crossing the guiphs of space, and swelling 
upwards to the eternal throne. Who would 
deny himself a prospect like this ? While this 
world is yet a vale of tears, and a place of war¬ 
fare, who w'ould not strengthen his heart, and 
encourage his flagging zeal, by looking forward 
to the day of its deliverance, when it shall be 
sanctified by the holiness of its inhabitants, and 
gilded by the far-streaming radiance of the 
character and attributes of its God ? 

But the “ scene is mingling with the heavens.” 
Pisgah is past; Mount Zion itself is appearing; 
the city of the Great King is bursting upon our 
vision ; but who shall describe that sight? 
Prophets have seen the skirts of its glory, and 
fallen down as dead men. Earth has no images 
and no words to do it justice; we must sink 
back delighted, yet conlounded. But the day 
is coming when, if we be found faithful, w'e shall 
mingle familiarly with all those shapes and 
sounds of brightness. These very hands of ours 
may grasp those harps of melody ; these very 
voices of ours may raise those notes of victory ; 
these very feet of ours may tread that sea of 
glass, mingled with fire; these very hearts of 
ours may tlirill with that unutterable gladness; 
these very heads of ours may wear those crowns 
of glory, which, dyed as it were in the blood of 
Immanuel, shall never decay. Is this not a 
glory worth striving for? Men will strive for 
an earthly crown, but it is corruptible.; they 
will strive for an earthly inheritance, but itfadeth 
away ; they will search for earthly good, as for 
hid treasure, but it is defiled; but the crown 
here is incorruptible, the inheritance unfading, 
the treasure uiidefiled. O it is truly worth 
striving for I ’I'hough the strife were to be se¬ 
verer still, though the agony of ages had to be 
endured ere men could enter heaven, still strife 
were their wisdom, the agony were worth the 
endurance, the cup were worth the drinking to 
the dregs. But no such protracted sufferings 
have any to bear. Heaven is a great deal 
nearer and uluserl Come to the bright aud 
the Morning IStar; and as surely as day succeeds 
the dawning, as surely as the fervour of noon 
overcomes the cool twilight of the morn, so 
surely shall their sackclotii be loosed, aod they 
be girded with everlasting gladness. O then, 
let them obey the voice : ‘ Strive ye I’ I look 
above, aud 1 see that the Morning Star is «tlU 
shining. Jesus hath not yet withdrawn ' hint- 
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•eir. Nay« the day of his grace is about to 
dawn in all its clearness and splendour. And 
niy readers, I trust, are not of the darkness, 
that that day should arrest them as a thief. Let 
them come to the light which their Saviour | 
hath brought; let them get up to meet him. 
Early it was, that out of the depths of eternal 
bliss, he sprang forth to tell them of the morn- | 
ing that was coming; let them be up betimes 
also. The cry is all around them : ‘ Behold the 
bridegroom comethbe they, then, as those who 
watch for the second coming of Christ, when, 
no longer like a star, but like a sun in his 
strength, he shall burst tiie clouds, and come 
for judgment and for mercy. 


llBhlltnl <$tul}trs. 

No, IV. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE FALL. 

By the llev. James Kooertson, 

Minuter of the United Seeettion Church, Portsburgh, 
Edinburgh. 

Having treated of the original innocence of our first 
parents, of the test to whicli tlieir innocence was put, 
and of the temptation by which ttiey were assailed and 
overcome, we now proceed to consider the consequences 
of Uieir disobedience. 

In the first place, we are told, ‘their eyes were 
opened, and they knew thot they were naked,' that is, 
not merely that they were without covering—for this 
they knew before—but that they were ilivested of 
original righteousness; and hence, as has been remarked, 
Adam says not,' I was ashamed,’ but, * I was afraid, 
because 1 was naked.’ Ciinscious of guilt, our first 
parents were terrified at the idea of meeting with 
(lod. Such was the knowledge they acquired by eating 
the forbidden fruit, such the discovery they made! 
They found themselves reduced to a sinful and helpless 
condition, and, witliout the sliglitest protection, exposed 
to the wrath of the Almighty. Now, forsootlL they were 
as gods, knowing good and evil! 

But, let us notice in the second place, the penal con- 
sequences resulting to the transgressors. And first let 
IIS attend to Uie sentence passed on the serpent. * And 
the Lord God said unto the serpent. Because thou hast 
done this, Uiou art cursed above all cattle, and above 
every beast of the field: upon thy belly shalt thou go, 
and dust shalt tliou eat all the days of thy life. And 1 
will put enmity between Uiee and the woman, and be¬ 
tween thy seed and her seed: it sliall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel.’ This denunciation may 
lie viewed in its application to the literal serpent; and, 
in tliis light, is to be understood ifis indicating a state of 
peculiar degradation and suffering. The. serpent seems 
to have been originally eminently distinguished for 
beauty and sagacity, and has undergone a greater al¬ 
teration than any other of the brute tribes; thus evinc¬ 
ing God's hatred of sin, in a very striking form, and 
constituting a lasting memorial, at once of the evil of 
rebellion against Jehovah, and of the instrument ein- 
ployed in the first rearing of the standard of revolt on 
our globe. But the sentence is to be contemplated 


principally in reference to the allegorical serpent, or 
the real tempter, that is, the devil. It was Satan that 
seduced our first parents; and it is not possible for us 
to picture to ourselves the hellish joy that animated 
him when he witnessed the successful issue of his 
stratagem. He felt, no doubt, as if he had frustrated, 
to a great extent at least,*the purposes of tile Almighty, 
and had dismembered his empire. But little did he 
foresee what was to happen ; little did he imagine that 
so great a victory as tiiat which he flattered himself he 
had obtained, should prove the occasion of drowning 
him in deeper shame and perdition. He was soon, 
however, undeceived. In the sentence pronounced 
upon the serpent, he was solemnly informed, that he 
would be still further degraded and punished; nay, 
that his power should be completely destroyed by the 
progeny of those whom he had beguiled. Probably he 
did not understand the full import of the threatening; 
but he must have perceived that some very fearful ca¬ 
tastrophe awaited himand as time rolled on, as pro¬ 
mise was added to promise, and one after another of 
the children of men was rescued from his grasp, and 
received back again into Uie divine favour and fel¬ 
lowship, he must have become increasingly alive to the 
fact, that the mischief of which he was ttie author, was 
to be made subservient to his own disgrace, and to a 
more glorious manifestation of the Divine character 
and government than had ever before been exhibited. 
At length, the seed of the woman appeared, the Son 
of God became incarnate, the Redeemer of men 
entered the field, fought, bled, triumphed. He van¬ 
quished death, and him who had the power of death, 
that is, the devil. ‘ He spoiled principalities niui 
powers, and made a show of them openly, triumphing 
over tliem in his cross.’ And then, ‘ ascending up on 
high, he led captivity captive, and received gifts for 
men, yea, fur the rebellious also, that tlie Lord God 
might dwell among them. ’ Thus, be baflied the designs 
and ruined the hopes of Satan, lowered his pride in the 
dust, made the race he had seduced the instruments of 
his furtlier degradation and misery; and at the close of 
ttie present system of things, when whatever licence he 
has received to carry on his wickedness shall have ex¬ 
pired, he will be consigned to hidescribable and ever¬ 
lasting woe. 

The sentence pronounced upon the woman is stated 
in these words: ‘ Unto tlie woman he said, I will 
greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception: in 
sorrow thou shalt bring forth clflldren; and thy desire 
sliall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee. 
And unto Adam he said. Because thou hast hearkened 
unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree 
of which 1 commanded thee, saying. Thou dialt not 
eat of it; cursed is the ground for thy sake: in sorrow 
shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. Thorns, 
also, and thistles shall it bring forth to thee, and thou 
shall eat the herb of the field. In the sweat of thy face 
shall thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; 
for out of it wast thou taken : for dust thou art, and 
unto dust slialt thou return 1’ Thus man was condemned 
to toil, to sorrow, and to death. In the day he ate of 
the forbidden tree, he became mortal; he was dead in 
law, and a change took place in bis besiy preparatory 
to its ultimate dissolution. What more indisputable, 
then, than that death is the wages of sin ? and what 
more untenable than tlie opinion of Pelagians, who. 
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rrjectinji;^ the doctrine of original sin, and holding that 
the fall of Adam affected himself only, find it necessary, 
in order to reconcile with their system the prevalence 
of death amongst his descendants,' to maintain that 
ileath, even to Adam, was not a punishment, but a 
nntural effect resulting from his constitution ? Such a 
notion is at direct variance with the express declara¬ 
tion of scripture. When (Jod said,' In the day tliou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die,‘ did not his lan¬ 
guage imply, that if he did not eat, he should not die ? 
or can we conceive of the Divine Being threatening to 
inflict what, in the course of nature, would necessarily 
take place ? 

But here a question presents itself, namely. What was 
(lie extent of the curse or original penalty threatened 
in the covenant made with Adam ? We have already 
seen that the penalty included temporal death, that is, 
the dissolution of the union wJiich subsists between the 
iMMiy and the soul; and this, taken in connexion witii 
tile various causes that impair tlie strength, and prepare 
the tody for the grave, cannot but be regarded as an 
<!vil of pnHligious magnitude. We all feel that it is so: 
we cannot think of it witiiout solemn awe and appre- 
iiension. But dreadful us tlie penalty seems, when 
considered as including the extinction of the present 
life, it appears inconceivably more dreadful when 
viewed Hs including spiritual death also. Spiritual 
«ienth is the dissolution of the union that subsists be¬ 
tween the soul and God, or, as an ancient author ele- 
gaiilly expresses it, “ the death of the immortal soul 
is the departure of tlie Holy Spirit from it,’’ whicli took 
place tlie instant Adam violated the Divine command. 
That instant he lost at once the image and the favour 
of God; and that intercourse was suspended by which 
alone his moral excellence could be preserved. Then, 
as it has been observed, “ the Divine Spirit, the author 
of hoiiuess under all dispensations, withdrew, and left 
guilty man in the debasement and wretchedmtss which 
lie had entailed on himself by his voluntary act. Man 
still continued an intelligent being; but the whole frame 
of his mind and soul was deranged, the law of riglite- 
ousness by which he was formerly regulated, was totally 
disregarded, and he became truly ruiued and undone.” 

Kteriiai death is not something distinct from spiritual 
death, but merely the miiUess continuation of it; and 
that this was included in the penalty, apjiears from the 
<;ircuinstaiice, that tlie death which was to come on 
Adam, as the punishment of his disobedience, was op¬ 
posed to tliat life, which, had he not sinned, he would 
iiuve enjoyed as the reward of his steadfastness. And 
us none will deny that tlic life which would have been 
Adam’s reward, had he held fast his integrity, was 
eternal life, we conclude justly, tiiat the death which 
Stands opposed to that life is eternal death. We may 
add here, that thii is tiie kind of death wtiich the scrip¬ 
tures uniformly represent as.the proper wages of sin, 
and from which it is the glory of ttie Christian atonement 
to deliver us. How dreadful a thing then is sin ! How 
fearful the ruin it has occasioned! It led to the ex¬ 
pulsion of the apostate angels from heavi'ii, and kindled 
fur them tlie fires of Tophet; and it has introduced into 
our world all tlie physical and moral disorder by which 
it is disfigured. ' O Lord, verily tliou art not a God 
that Imtii pleasure in wickedness, neither shall evil 
dwel 1 with thee; the foolish shall not stand in tby sight ; 
thou liatest all the workers of iniquity.’ 


The fall of Adam is an event singularly interesting, 
considered in itself; but it becomes inconceivably more 
so when viewed iii connexion with the relation in which 
we stand to him. He was constituted the representa¬ 
tive or federal head of those who should spring from 
his loins; in consequence of which, all his posterity, 
without exception, are involved in the guilt of his trans¬ 
gression. It is no objection to this, to say, that in the 
record of the transaction between God and Adam, im 
mention is made of his posterity; fur we find that se¬ 
veral things were said, in which, though theivi is no ex¬ 
plicit reference to them, his posterity are evidently com¬ 
prehended,—for example, when it was said, • Be fruit¬ 
ful and multiply and replenish tlie earth and agidn, 
‘ Behold 1 have given you the herb bearing seed, which 
is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree in the 
which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed, to you it shall 
be fur meat.’ And that Adam was dealt with as our 
representative, is evident from the fact, that the sen¬ 
tence proiioiiiiceii upon him extends to all his offspring. 
In this sentence it was declared that the ground was 
coursed for his sake, that it should bring forth thorns 
and thistles. Now, that this part of the sentence was 
uctually priiiinuiieed on all tlie progeny of Adam, is 
proved by the fact, that it is executed on them all. All 
of them are inliabitauts of a world that has been cursed ; 
and thus all of them suffer a variety of evils, from which 
they would otherwise be exeinyii. Again, in this sen¬ 
tence it was declared timt man should die ; and are not 
all men mortal ? nay, arc not even those who are in¬ 
capable of actual transgression, liable to dissoliiliuii P 
The inference is irresistible, and, along with the pre¬ 
mises, is very plainly stated, and powerfully reasoned, 
ill the fifth ciiupter of the Epistle to the Humans. 
There we are told, that * by one man sin entered into 
the world, and deutli by sin, and therefore death had 
passed upon all men, because all imve sinned ;* and 
again, that' by the offence of one, judgment came upon 
all men to cuiidenination,’—language wliich distinctly 
intimates, timt death is entailed upon all Adam’s |>os- 
terity, on account of his first transgression. The same 
tiling is taught by the apostle, when he calls Adam 
‘ the figure,’ or type, ‘ of him that was to come,’ that is, 
of ('hrist. Fur in what was Adam a type of Christ? 
“ Nut surely us he was a man, simply consisting of body 
and soul; since, in tliat respect, all who lived before 
(’hrist, might ns justly bo called types of him as A dam ; 
but it was ill some peculiar circuinslunce in which lie 
was distinguished from all others, and lluit is in iiis 
being tlie federal head and repn^sentative of his pos¬ 
terity !” This is liroiighl out still more fully in the sub¬ 
sequent reasoning of the apostle, when he considers the 
influence of these two heads, wliat is conveyed liy them, 
and the manner of conveyance ; for he argues, that as 
Adam conveys sin and death to all whom lie represent¬ 
ed, Umt is, to all his offspring, so Christ, the antitype, 
conveys righteousness a ml life to those for whom he 
obeyed and died. Hence we read, in another portion 
of Kcripture. ' As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.’ 

Thus have we briefly considered the original inno¬ 
cence of man, the test to which tliat innocence was 
put, the temptation by wliieli he was assailed and over¬ 
come, and the fatal consequences of his disobedience. 
Man, we have seen, was created perfectly righteous or 
holy i but he was, at the same time, a free agent, aiul 
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therefore fallible. His will Iteing free, he might re¬ 
fuse good, and choose* evil; and he did so. If it siiould 
be asked. Why did God bestow upon man a power 
which he might abuse to his own destruction, and the 
dishonour of his Maker? we answer, the question just 
resolves itself into this. Why did his Creator endow 
him with liberty of choice ? why did he constitute him 
a free agent ? was not this his giory ? and do not we 
ourselves shrink from the idea of being considered or 
treated as if we were mere maciiines, incapable of acting 
from design, or under the influence of gratitude and 
love ? If ag^in it be asked, Wtiy did not the Almighty 
fortify the mind of man against temptation, and thus 
soBtain him in the trial to wliicit he was put ? we reply 
in one word, this is just to ask. Why did God permit 
sin ?—a question, in regard to whicli it is suflicient to 
■ay, that God is not, and could not, be tlie author of 
■in, and that, in permitting it, he liad respect to a new 
and most illustrious display of hLs character and govern¬ 
ment, of which it was to prove llie occasion. Had 
there been no sin, there could have been no exercise 
of mercy ; had man not .fallen, the high praises of Je¬ 
hovah, as the redeemer of a lost world, would have re¬ 
mained unsung in eartli and in heaven. 

And let it not be said that it was unworthy of God 
to condemn man to a punishment so severe, for Uie 
eating of an apple. The sin lay exclusively in diso¬ 
beying the Divine command,—a command, it will be 
observed, than which none could be easier; for, with 
the single reservation of the tree of knowledge, man 
was at liberty to appropriate ttie rich variety of fruit 
with which Paradise was stored. Hence, the trans¬ 
gression of such a command rendered his conduct the 
more inexcusable. Here there was nothing tyrannical 
on the part of God; and had Adam not sinned, and in 
consequence, all his posterity been blessed with immor¬ 
tal happiness, there would have been no backwardness 
to extol the unspeakable kindness of Him wlio had 
rendered blessings so inestimable matter of such easy 
attainment. 

With regard to the representative character of Adam, 
it is objected by some as unjust tliat we should be in¬ 
volved in the consequences of his sin, os we never chose 
him to be our representative. But it is sufficient to 
answer, that Jehovaii, who iiad a sovereign aulliority to 
constitute Adam the head of all mankind, chose him,— 
that as Biis was God's will, Adam, whose mind was in 
perfect unison witit Ins Maker’s, could not but consent 
to it; and had we been present, we also must have 
felt it to be our duty to acquiesce in the Divine appoint¬ 
ment ; and, as has been already staled, had ttie issue 
been otherwise, instead of quesUoniug the justice of 
suifo an arrangement, we should never have wearied in 
admiring and celebrating the goodness displayed in it. 
Moreover, this doctrine is the only one that offers an 
cigplanatlon of the present disordered and ruined state 
of man. If it be uqjust to punish all mankind for the sin 
of Adam, whenco, we iSk, the curse that rests upon the 
earth and Impairs it| ferUlity,—a curse, Uie weight of 
which foUs upon him who tills the ground, and on him, 
too, ertkt consumes the produce of it ? Whence the dis- 
eaiwsthat iage,and the universal mortality that prevails; 
ai^ espaoially, whence the death of infants who have 
not after the similitude of Adam’s transgression ? 

Deny the doctrine of representation, and all these things 
ara^rrecuncilable with the justice and the goodness of 


God,—they exhibit him as angry and vindictive without 
a cause; but admit the doctrine, and tlie whole is ac¬ 
counted for. 

Let us rejoice that deliverance from tlie degradation 
and misery in which Adam has involved us, may lie 
obtained through Jesus Christ, Uie second Adam, and 
the Lord from heaven. ‘ The wages of sin are dentli; 
but the gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Chri*it, 
our Lord. 


®ott8sc ®onbn0ation. 

No. IX. 

EVIL-SPEAKING. 


About ten days after my former conversation with 
John Bruce, a messenger from him arrived and said, 
“ Jolm Bruce sent me to know if you would be so good 
as to come and see him, as sonietliinc' lias liappenrd 
that makes him need your help.'* “ V^iat has happen¬ 
ed ?” said I. “ Has John, or his wife, or ciiildreii. suf¬ 
fered from any accident ?” " No,” said the messenger, 
“ tliey arc well enough, just in tlieir usual way; nut 
there has been a sore disturbance between tliem and 
the neighbours, and perhaps he wants you to set mut¬ 
ters to rights.” “ Tell your master,” said I, “ tliat I 
shall endeavour to call at his house to-morrow.” 

On entering the liouse at the time appointed 1 wa.s 
welcomed by John and his wife in their best style. 
But both appeared mucti cast down; and Julin pro¬ 
ceeded to account for this by saying: “ We iiave iiad 
very unpleasant work here since you last saw us; and I 
just made bold to send and inquire if you would come 
and put an end to the disturbance; for I have no peace 
among the neighbours since Uie affair happened.” 

Jolm was about to proceed with his tale when, on 
oliserving his eldest girl sitting at some distance, 1 
whispered to him that we could not proceed while any 
were present that might carry out tales, wiiich might 
make bad worse. And this difficulty being acyusted by 
John commanding his daughter to go and look after 
the poultry, and not return till she was sent for, I pro- 
ceei^d to say: I question whether it is right fur me 
to hear of your quarrels with your neighbours : for So¬ 
lomon says, * He that passeth by and meddleth witii 
strife, belonging not to him, is like one tiiat taketli a 
dog by the ears.’ Now I cannot see how tliis affair of 
yours belongs to me. I have had no part in it, and I stand 
in no relation to any of the parties wliich can warrant 
my interference. Why do not tlie elders, tlie session, 
or the minister, look after such matters?” John an¬ 
swered, “ The minister is a good peaceable man, but 
he does not mind such things. Nor do tlie elders 
attend to anything but ttie plate on Sunday. And it 
is well known that the session never takes any person 
to task about other matters ttian what are called ‘scan¬ 
dalous sins.’ 1 spoke to one of the elders about it, 
and he just said ttot we would liave to go to the law, 
and you know well that the expense of the law would 
ruin us. If you will npt clear up ttie affair, I know 
not what can be done.” “ It is a rule witti me,” said 1, 
“ never to meddle with the faults or Quarrels of otliers, 
but for promoting reformation and healing. Now, as 
1 have no acquaintance with your newhbours, and pro¬ 
bably could not obtain a meeting. Mtween you and 
them for reconciling your quarrels, I question wlietlier 
it would be ri^it in me tu hear anyiiiing of what has 
occurred.” “That is just wliol we want,” said John. 


“ We want you to hear alumt it. that you may clear it 
up and make peace between us; so you can hear it 
well enough. And well can you settle such quarrels, 
for ye bave done the like before.” “ But,” said 1, “ if 1 
am to be mediator between you, it is proper to have 
the parties togetlier, face to £sce, before I hear a word 
on the subject.” " Dear me,” said John, “ what makes 
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you so parlicuiar ? Does not tlie judge hear the com- 
jitaiiit of OOP of the parties before he hears Uie answer 
of the otlier ? And how could you contrive to bring 
l.iarties together till you know what has inaiie them dis¬ 
agree “ Very well.” said I. “ Be it so. Proceed 
witli your account in as few words as possible, showing 
first how the evil began, and then hoa' It .grew to the 
present state. And if you wish to make short work 
nod good work in the end. be most particular in sltow- 
ing how far you have acted wrongly in the case.” 

“ The whole of this mischief,” said John, " has arisen 
out of the gossip of Janet and her two companions, 
widow Brass and widow Brown,—wanton widows both 
of Uieni, for they never bad any children to settle 
them. There was no parting of her ami tlu-m. Vt'ho 
was like them for gossip? And now she and they re- 

g ard one another with hatred. Great gossips always 
rcome. great enemies in the end.” I answered, " This 
will nut do. This is not the way to make {leace. 1 
will not listen to such remarks on persons who are not 
present to answer for tliemselves. If you havti spoken 
in tiiis way to oBiers, 1 should rather siis()ect tliat you 
liave been at the bottom of these qiiam-ls.” ■* V'es, in¬ 
deed,” said Janet, ” that is true. If John would begin 
at tile riglit end of the story, you slioiihi st'e tiiat lie, and 
none but he, was the beginner of ail that Jius liappeii- 
ed.” “ Come then,” said I to John, “ let us hear how 
this fire was kindled, and what part you had in it.” 
“ Well Sir,” said John, “anything which I ever said 
could not have done harm, had it not been repeated. 
But I .will just tell you how the whole affair began and 
eiated. It is well known tliat widow Brown liius fur a 
long time been making up to William Banks, and 1 
have myself seen her going out and walking with him 
arm in arm. And nut thinking or meaning any harm, 
1 said to Janet that I thought widow Brown would re¬ 
pent her friendship with William Bunks. And 1 ilien 
just happened to say. Do you think that it is right for 
one that makes such a great profession of religion as 
widow Brown, to take up with such a graceless youth as 
William Banks? Or what would you think of a hoy 
nut out of ilia teens marrying a woman that miglit have 
been his motiter? That's all that I said. Sir.—every 
word of it; and had it not been repeated, there would 
have been no mure of it. But, (I, the gossipping 
tongues of women ! Janet told it to widow Brass, and 
she told it to widow Brawn, and I liud it thrown in my 
face in a way that was difficult to bear. Wiicii i 
sought a neighbourly accommodation from widow 
Brawn, two daysAfter, she turned her back to me and 
said, * You may go siid try to get it from ‘ the grace- 
lass hoy' if you choose.’ Next day one of my cows was 
poinded for going on the grass of William's fattier; 
and when 1 relieved her, the servant said that tliis had 
been done to teach me better manners, that 1 might 
not call William *a graceless boy' again. When 1 
called on William's uncle <hi tlie day following, he would 
not lend me his cart under promise uf the loan of mine 
ill return, as usual, and wouhl iianlly speak to me. 
When I told these things to Janet, and rebuked her 
fur telling again, she sent fur -her gossips to reconcile 
tile quarrel; but tills made bad worse, for with all their 
religious profession tlieir tongues would not iie guided 
by either sense or reason, each speaking to make her¬ 
self right and to put Bie rest in tlie wrong. . And now 
I must suffer for all. You .know. Sir, mat there is no 
living in this state. Wa cannot do without being 
friendly and obliging, burrowing and lending with one 
another; and if tliis quarrel is nut made up it would be 
better to live at Botany Bay tkan here.” 

” 1 think I now see flow tlie case stands,” said 1; "your 
tale was the first ^aik, which, by being told again mid 
again, tins been blown up into a great fire. And as 
all that lias happened began witlryuii, 1 stiall begin 
with you ill niy endeavours to quench tifet fire. Wbat- 
euer iiiiglit be your impresiious concerning the young 
man of wbom you ^cak, you did very wrmig iii speai^ 


ing evil of him to anotlier, and you must make up your 
mind to confess tlie sinfulness of your doing so to eacit 
and all concenied, us what is most essential fur healing 
this breach." » 1 said nothing but what was true,” said 
John. " If all who know him would speak their minds, 
tliey could say nothing different from what 1 aald about 
him.” “ It may be so,” said I, “ but tliis is no proper 
justification of your conduct, as neither the laws of God 
nor the laws of men allow us to speak even what is 
true to the injury of our neighbours. Had you tpoken 
to the young man himself, fii a friendly manner, about 
aiiytliiiig oQectionable in his conduct, it might have 
tended to good, but speaking evil of him to anotlier 
could tend only to evil; and you now see and fee^ too 
what a great amount of evil has arisen from this cause. 
You would have been much offended had you heard of 
this young roan speaking so of you; and the law of 
equity forimde you to speak of him in a way in which 
you would not wisa him to speak of yourself. Consider 
also tliat your doing so was iiii indication of malice to¬ 
wards liim, or want uf love to him. The most wicked 
niiui cannot find it in his heart to speak evil of one 
whom he loves. And the scriptures say, that • he that 
luvetb not his brother abidetli in death.’ Your con¬ 
duct, therefore, in speaking evil of tliis young man, 
who i.s probably iiotliiiig worse than otiier young men 
lit his age, is us strong an indication of gracolessness on 
your part, as anything you could see in him leading you 
to speak so of him.” “ That may be all true,” said John, 
“ blit I only spoke to Janet in n friendly way ; and you 
know there should be nothing hidden between husband 
and wife.” “ This also is a false ground of defence,” 
said 1. “ It is right and proper that entire confidence 

should exist between husband and wife in all things 
relating to their connnun interest. But it Is nut lawtul 
for liu^aiid or wife to tell each other what may tend to 
the injury uf others ; nor is it wise to tell, as in this case, 
what may ultimately tend to their own injury. It is a 
good rule in all cases to think of Uie tendency or pro¬ 
bable consequences of what we are about to say, and on 
no account, without some, special cull of duty, to speak 
of others, to any one, what may tend to the iqjury of 
their reputation. You know whut mischief followed 
from Samson telling his wife what he should have kept 
to himself; and you must also have read of what bene¬ 
fit arose from ttie wife of Is’abal concealing from him, 
what, had lie known, would have led him to act in a 
way which would have ended in his ruin. And accord¬ 
ing to your own account of matters, you are now nearly 
brought to ruin by what you improperly told your wito 
to the injury of anotlier. You ore now tasting tlie 
bitter fruits uf that error, which should both cotivhicw 
and awaken you to repentance.” "Alas !” said Joliu. 

* * perhaps ail that is true. What poor thoughtless bbiiiga 
are we all !” 

" But,” continued John, after momentaiy refiectionv 
" was not Janet most to blame, for having told what I 
said?” " No such ttiiiig,’' said 1. " You are must in 

the fault, as all the faults in the whole case arose from 
your telling what formed the original temptation to all 
other tellings. But 1 am very lar from thinking that 
your wife has been faultless in tlie matter; and 1 shall 
therefore first explain how her fault consisted in abus¬ 
ing the coiiMeiice of her husband. It is said in. the 
Word uf God concerning the virtiiuiM wuuiau, tiiat,‘the 
heart uf her liusbaud tiuth safely trust in her.’ But 
in this case confidence has been abused. And what 
say you to this, Janet?” Janet, with a downcant 
countenance said. ” 1 know not wliat to say, for 1 am 
vexed to the heart about it. But 1 meant no harm; 
and I never tliouglit it would come to tliia 1 jott hap¬ 
pened to toil it to widow Brass. We have been like 
two sisters many a day. And I charged her not to toil 
it again; and little Biouglit 1 tliat it would coma u> 
this, or 1 would not have said a word.” “ Ah,’’ saW I, 
" it has come to this, as you say, to show iiaw sm is 
punished by its own bitter fruits. 1 have seen nutuy 
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in«tancrff of how evil ipeakinf; is punislied by its bitter 
iind sometimes ruinous fruits in this life, so as those who 
wilt not learn the evil of this iashionable sin from the 
Word of God.'may be compelled to learn it from their 
own painful experience.*’ “Yes,” said John, “some 
people say that ‘ Imught wit is bestand truly we have 
paid dear enough for it.” “ But.” said I, “ let us keep 
to the point in hand with Janet. • I have already shown 
how she erred in abusing the confidence of her lius- 
band ; and 1 shall now siiow how she has sinned in 
seeking to maintain confidence with a special frieixl. hy 
speaking so as to destroy coidideiice among others. On 
this 1 need not enlarge, as you must see and feel iiow 
this way of keeping friendship has destroyed friend- 
tdiip in the whole neighbourhood. And why did you 
commit this secret to the keeping of another ? Could 
you not keep it yourself? if widow Brass saw that 
you thought there was no harm in telling her. she 
might naiurally think that there was as little harm in 
telling it to another. It is in this way tliat tales move 
on secretly, like thieves in the dark, to roh and spoil 
character, and destroy all tlie grand essentials of social 
fBendship, as you iiave painful pmof tiiis day. ” “ But,” 
said .Innet, “ I did not tell all that John said. 1 only 
told wiiat he said about how foolish it was for widow 
Brown ti> marry so young a lad. But I did not say a 
word about what John saw. And yet all that John 
said has gone ahroatl.” “ I liave been thinking,” sjiid 
.Tuhn, “ tiiat perhaps oiir daughter Mary lias told it to 
her coinpaiiiuns, for slie was silting and liearing us 
when we were speaking.” “ Yes,” said Janet, “that’s 
just it.— tlial's just the way that what was said has been 
tulil anioiig the neiglibours. Tiiere’s no saying liow 
■iiany of tlie cliildren slie lias told it to. Talking crea¬ 
ture,—she siiuU gel a gtmd whipping for it,—indeed slie 
shall.’’ “ Mow Janet,” said 1, “ if whipping be the 
proper puiiislniient for this otl'ence, yon surely slioiiid 
be first wliipix'd. How can you speak of wliipping 
your cliild for telling to her coinpaiiions wlint you told 
to yours, or find fiiult witli her at all for doing wliat 
was also done by yourself? I woiuler tliut ymir con¬ 
science does not reproach you for speaking.in condeiii- 
nation of your child, while you are doing your best to 
justify yourself in this matter. And, moreover, you are 
mainly to be blamed fur this fault of your child, by 
giving her occasion to speak so, in iioldiiig this coiiver- 
satioii while stie was present. You would see how 1 
pnivided against such consequences by insisting on the 
removal ot your daughter before we began to speak of 
tliese mutters on this orcusion. VVise and prudent 
people will never speak in the hearing of their children 
or M'rvaiits what they could not publish at the market- 
cross. I'iike warning, therefore, from this ctise, and 
never speak before your children what should not be 
told to otlu'rs; and bewwe also of receiving tales from 
them which may not be according to truth, as I have 
seen much harm arising from foolisli parents acting in 
this way, by whicit also they train up tlieir ctiililreii 
to become tale-bearers. But 1 cannot dwidl on tliis, 
as oUier matters now demand mure immediate utten- 
lioii.” 

Here 1 paused in order to consider liow parties coiiKi 
be brought together; and seeing difficulties in the. way 
not to be overcome but liy mediatorial iiiflueuce, J said 
to John, “ Is tiiere any neighlMuir here that has no part 
in these quarrels, and that is esU'enied l>y all parties ?” 
Joiiii readily answered, “ Peter Park is a wise peacea- 
bl<' roan Umt every body likes, and he has no part in 
Uiis strife.” “ That is just the man 1 want,” said 1. 
“ Will you bring him hither ?'* In less tiKm half an hotir 
Jolin brought him, when I explained to him what was 
wanted, suggesting how he siiould proceed in bringing 
other parties to his house, promising that we siiould 
wait' his call to attend when otiiers' concerned had 
arrived.' And as that good iiihii readily undertook ttiis 
service, 1- resolved to improve the intermediate time in 
preparing tor what migliS foihiwv 


" Now my good friends,” said 1, " you roust prepare 
for this meeting by becoming willing to confess your 
faults for healing the breach,” •* Yes, but will the 
pride of them allow them to confess ?” said .Tohii. I 
answered, “ As you have been first in the transgression 
you must be first in confession. Will your pride, tliere- 
fore, allow you to confess your sin ?” “ I do not know,” 
said John, “ that would make me a liar, fur 1 said no¬ 
thing about William Banks but the naked plain truth.” 
“ I'lint is not tlie point in question,” said I. “ We have 
nothing to do witit ttie truth or falsehood of the state¬ 
ment, but with the sin of your saying so to the injury of 
your neighlmur’s reputation. And if my arguments fail 
in leading you to confesn, the gentlemen of tiie lung 
robes may m.'ikc yon pay for tliis defnmalioii of cim- 
racter.” “ O, I will confess,” said John, ” I will con¬ 
fess aiiytliiiig you like; I will say I am grieved to the 
heart about it, and that I will not do the like again, 
and I will beg pardon too if you like. But will not 
Janet also have to confess? and what will she say?’’ 
“ I always' endeavour,’’ said I, ” to produce tlie repen¬ 
tance which leads to confession. But 1 never pre¬ 
scribe a confession, which should always be tile ex¬ 
pression of the state of a person’s own iiiiiid. But'it 
strikes me that as Janet, by relating your words, will be 
coiisidereii as approving of them, her confession siiould 
corre.spond witii yours, if stie is like-minded in seeing 
the evil of the ulTeiice.” “ i will just say tlial I agree 
with John; and will not that do?” said Janet. “ But can 
you tell me, Sir, how it happens widow Brass and widow 
Brown are friendly still, and all tlie rest of us arc 
at variance about tliese tales?’’ " That is easy to 
be accounted for,” said I. “ Widow •Brass told tlie 
person herself tliat was concerned in tliese matters for 
li(;r warning and profit, wiiich was according to the 
rules of duty, if dune in a proper manner; and this 
would lead widow Brown to reckon lier a friend, while 
slie had good cause to count those iier enemies who 
spoke of lier to others.’’ 

On lu-tiring this, John shook his ht'ad, and seemed, 
for a little, at a loss wtietlier he sliouid speak or liold 
his peace. But lie afterwards proceeded to say in a 
whispering tone, ” I tell you, tlir, it is my firm belief that 
widow Brass told this to her companion for putting her 
out of conceit with the lad, that siie might by her own 
ways and means get him to herself. 1 know well she 
is a deep cunning woman, fit enough fur the like of 
that; and no biMly need tell me that she intended aiiy- 
tiiiiig else." I felt so iiidigiiaiit at this display of mean 
jealousy, wliicti was evidently intendtd to bias my mind 
ill judging of these matters, that 1 met it with a look 
of displeasure, and then saiil; “ What would you think 
if widow Brass would say that you and your wife had 
raised all this clamour about .the young man for putting 
bis intended out of conceit with him, as you say, timt 
you might play yom' cards with better success for get¬ 
ting him as a husband to your eldest daughter, wlio, in 
a very few years might be reckoned a more suitable 
partner fur him limn the old widow?” John and Janet 
seemed as if ashamed, and not able to answer. And 
being willing that tliey should feel the weight of what 
I had said, 1 remained silent for a time, as if waiting 
tlieir answer, ami afterwards asked“ Wiiy do you nut 
answer my question ?” when both seemed still more 
confounded. And for making the deeper and more 
lasting impression, 1 said: ” Since you cannot now 
answer iny plain question, I shall leave you for a little 
to iiiediuite upon it; and 1 sti^dl go and take the bene¬ 
fit of the air till we are called to the meeting, as I caii- 
iiul sit to hear such expressions of low mireasoiiable 
jealousy, or take part in judging without evidence to 
tlie injury of any neighbour.” 

1 reserve as matter for another sketch, an account of 
the edurts wliicb followed tor making peace. 

A Trok Frieno of the Peofle, 
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CimiSTlAN HOPE DIRECTED TO THE SECOND 
ADVENT OF CHRIST AND THE GENERAL 
HESITRRECTION. 

^ Sermon. 

By THE Rev. Jonv Stewart, D. D., 

Senior Minister of the Uniteil Secession Church, Mount 
Pleasant, JLiverpool. 

Pin:., iii. 20. 21.—“For our convorsation is in heavon ; 
from ivlitMicc also wc look for the Saviour, the Lonl 
.le.^iH Cliri.t: wlio shall change our vile body, lliat it 
may be fasliioned like unto His glorious boily, accord¬ 
ing to the vvorking whereby ho is able even to subdue 
all things to himself." 

These words may be more fully and correctly 
n'liilercd, ‘ Our city is in the heavens, from 
wliicli (city in the heavens,) we look for the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ &c. And in them we have 
three things, which claim our particular notice, 
and wliich constitute the Christian’s expecta¬ 
tion and hope. First, we have the exfiectation 
of our blessed Lord’s coming again at the last 
day : ‘ from whence we look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Clirist.’ Secondly, we have the ex¬ 
pectation of that change on our mortal and de¬ 
caying bodies, which he shall then effect: ‘he 
shall change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious bodj'.’ Thirdly, 
tliere is that almighty power, whereby he shall 
then realize that exptectation and hope : it will be 
‘ according to the working whereby he is able 
even to subdue all things to him.seif.’ And to 
these three parts of my text, pernjit me for a 
little to direct your attention ; ever remember¬ 
ing, that it is not by might or power, but by the 
S|iirit of God, that the word is made effectual 
to the saving of the soul. Observe, then, 

I. We expect our blessed Lord to come 
again from heaven at the last day ; and we are 
expressly enjoined to live in this world, ‘ look¬ 
ing for tlie blessed hope, and the gloriou.s ap- 
jiearing of the great God, even our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.’ This is one of the glorious and 
important articles of our religion, which we 
wouhl do well to keep constantly in mind, and 
realize by that faith which is the substance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of things not 
seen. 

Chri>t, our Lord, has already appeared in 
this world, and rendered himself visible to the 
eyes of men. They were, we are assured, eye¬ 
witnesses of his majesty ; and it was what the 
a|)ostles heard, what they saw with their eyes, 
what they had looked upon, and their hands 
had handled of the word of life, that they de¬ 
clare unto us. Yes, it is a most astonishing 
fact, that God was manifest in the flesh, and 
made of a woman, and made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law, ‘ The 
word was made flesh, and tabernacled among 
us ; and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of tlie Father, full of grace and 


truth.’ Yes, he was * in the form of God, and 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God;* 
yet ‘ he made himself of no reputation, and took 
I upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
' the likeness of men ; and being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself and became obe¬ 
dient unto death, even the death of tlie cross.’ 
And in this humbled state, and subject to all the 
I sinless inffrmities of our nature, he preached 
among men the gospel of the kingdom, he 
lived a blameless and holy life for their example, 
and he died, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring them to God,—he gave himself a ransom 
for many. And having accomplished this most 
important part of his gracious undertaking, he 
<lisappeare(i from this world, and was seen no 
more on earth, the scene of his former labours, 
where lie had gone about doing good. Then, 
we are told, ‘ he led his diseijiles out as far as to 
llcthatiy, and there it came to pass, while he 
bles.sed them, he was parted from them, and 
carried up into heavtm ;’ and there he now is,— 
the heavens have received him till the times of 
the restitution of ail things, 'riiere he still 
wears our nature, and appears in his glorious 
body, to the admiring contemplation of thou- 
sand.s, and tens of thousands, who Mirround the 
throne, and daily administer unto him in the 
sanctuary above. ‘ And 1, says John, ‘ beheld 
a vision ; and I heard the voice of many angels 
round about the throne, and the beasts and the 
elders, and the number of them was ten thou¬ 
sand times ten thousand, and thousands of thou¬ 
sands, saying with a loud voice ; Worthy is 
the lamb that was slain, to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing.’ But Christ will not 
always continue in this distant and angelic 
world. When he shall have accomplished the 
great purposes for which all power in heaven 
and earth are given to him, when he shall have 
given eternal life to as many as his father hath 
given to him, and put down all rule, and all au¬ 
thority, and power, and vanquished all his and 
mr enemies—for he must reign, we all know, 
till he hath put all enemies under his feet—then 
he shall come again from heaven in all his glory, 
and ‘ appear the second time, without sin unto 
salvation ;’ then he shall again render himself 
visible in human nature, in this lower world; 
and then ‘every eye shall see him, and they 
also that pierced him, and they shall mourn;’ 
and then ‘ the day of our redemption draweth 
nigh.’ 

Now, this is the coming and the kingdom re¬ 
ferred to in the words of my text,—the glorious 
and blessed expectation of every believer, who 
looks for Christ from heaven, according to the ' 
words of this impressive passage. But then, 
how altered do we expect him theii to be, from 
the once despised .Tesus of Nuaretb,—from the 
humble babe of Bctblc^hem, who was bom in ae 
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Stable, atid cradled in a manger, a man of sor> 
rows, and acquainted with grief,—from him who 
was despised and rejected of men, and who at 
last died the ignominious and accursed death of 
tlie cross I For he will then come in all his 
own and his father’s glory, attended by an in¬ 
numerable company of angels, and by all tlie 
spirits of just men made perfect.’ In this state, 
we look for him to appear in hunian nature, 
though in that nature glorified ; and hence it is 
that we are assured he will not be ashamed to 
call us brethren. That body and that soul 
which he had on earth, will have lost none of 
their essential properties, though greatly changed 
from what they were in his humble state; and 
his body will still be fully entitled to the desig¬ 
nation, ‘ a glorious bodyit will still be bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh,—a material 
body, and a visible body, and one which, in all 
its glory, every eye can and shall see. And O 
what an enrapturing sight, to behold Him in 
human nature, who is the glorious Saviour, that 
Saviour who obeyed, and suffered, and died, the 
Just for the unjust, that he may bring us to 
God,—to behold him making himself again 
manifest to the eyes of men,—to behold him 
reolizing to us Job’s expectation and hope: 

* \\’hom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes 
shall behold, though my reins be consumed 
within me V We look for him to appear, also, 
not only to be seen by men, but to be seen 
in all his glory. ‘ We shall see him as he is,’ 
says the sacred text; and who can conceive 
what this will be ? On the Mount of Trans- 
flguration, when he tried on his heavenly dress, 
to hold an interview below with Moses and 
Elias, in their celestial costume, we are told that 

* his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment 
was white as the light.’ And when John, the 
beloved disciple, saw him in vision, the sight of 
such glory made him fall at his master’s feet as 
dead. But who can conceive the glory in 
which he will appear at the last day, and which 
we shall all witness? For whatever it may be, 
we are told of an effect which no presence 
but his own ever could or did produce,—we are 
told that from his presence the earth and hea¬ 
vens shall flee away, and no place be found for 
them. O, brethren, what then must be the 
glory of this second appearance of the Messiah 1 
When he looked through the cloud, in leading' 
his ancient people through the Red Sea, we 
know that his very look troubled the whole host 
df the Egyptians; but now from his face, that 
resplendent face, not only the everlasting hills, 
but the affrighted earth and heavens shall flee 
away, and there shall no place be found for 
them I It is in this state, brethren, that you 
and I shall behold the Son of Man coming in 
the clouds of heaven, with power and great 
glory. Then we shall see him sending forth his 
angels to gather together his elect from the four 


winds, from one end of heaven to another; we 
shall see himself seated on his great white throne 
of Judgment, before which angels and men shall 
be congregated, to receive their last final sen¬ 
tence of acquittal or condemnation. And see¬ 
ing we look for such thinj^s, what manner of 
men ought we to be in ail holy conversation 
and godliness I O what practical effects ought 
this part of the Christian’s expectation to pro¬ 
duce I 

II. Let me now call your attention to the 
second part of the Christian’s expectation and 
hope : he looks for Christ to change his vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body. We look for Christ, our blessed 
Lord, to do many other things in that eventful 
day. He will come to receive from a congre¬ 
gated world, the honour which has so long been 
denied, but which all the human family will 
then most certainly render to him ; for God, 
the Father ‘ hath given him a name which is 
above every name, that at the name of Jesus, 
every knee should bow', of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth, 
and that every tongue should confess, that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.’ We look for him to do then, also, 
what ministers cannot do now, and what all the 
visitations of Divine Providence do not now 
effect,—namely, to convindfe all men of their 
sin, and of their opposition to his holy will. For 
’ he shall come with ten thousand of his saints,’ 
says the sacred text, ‘ to execute judgment upon 
ail, and to convince all that are ungodly among 
them, of all their ungodly deeds, which they 
have ungodly committed, and of all their hard 
speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken 
against him.’ In a word, we look for him to 
explain God’s ways to mao, and rectify what¬ 
ever is amiss among the affairs of men ; for he 
shall bring down ail rule, and all authority and 
power, and conquer the last enemy, which is 
death. 

But, you observe, ray text leads us to the 
consideration of one peculiar blessing, which wc 
all expect to receive ; and it is to be * made 
like unto him;’—for we look for Christ from 
heaven, to ‘ change our vile body, that it may 
be fashioned like unto his glorious body.* Our 
bodies are represented as vile, both while we 
live in this world, and while they lie in the 
grave in a state of putrefaction. 'They are cor¬ 
rupted with sin, and subjebt to all the effects of 
the curse; they are subject to disease, and to 
its consequences, or in a word, to all the ills 
that flesh is heir to ; and, in the grave, they be¬ 
come a prey to worms, dissolution, and putridity. 
But in this state the body shall not always lie : 
it is sown in corruption, but it shall be raised 
in incorruption *, it is sown in dishonour, but it 
shall be raised in glory ; it is sown in weakness, 
but it shall be raised in power; it is sown a 
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imtuml body, but it shall be raised a spiritual 
body ; for we ail know, that as we have borne 
the image of the earthly Adam, we shall bear 
also the image of the heavenly- Life and im¬ 
mortality are thus brought to light by the 
gospel. 

It would be extremely difficult to answer the 
question, ‘ How are the dead raised, and with 
what body do they come?’ Paul labours to 
give some resemblances, that he may help for¬ 
ward our ideas on the subject; and then adds, 
in regard to these various similitudes, ‘ so is also 
the resurrection of the dead.’ But all these 
fall far short of giving us any distinct ideas on 
the subject. The most distinct is that which 
refers us to the glorified body of Christ; and it 
must be gratifying to the believing soul, though 
it may not be fully understood, that the body 
sliall be fashioned like unto Christ’s glorious 
hotly,—not his botly when on earth, but like 
his glorious body in heaven. And of this we 
have the most unquestionable testimony ; for 
‘ it does not yet appear what we shall be, but 
we know that when he shall appear, we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he is.’ Let us, 
then, for a few minutes, contemplate this resem¬ 
blance, and satisfy ourselves respecting its im¬ 
port. The following things, among others, may 
be fairly deduced 

1. Our body shall then be freed from all im¬ 
perfections and <iefects; for such is the case 
with Christ’s glorious body. Nothing of im¬ 
perfection or defect is to be found in it, or will 
be found when he comes to be beheld and ad¬ 
mired of ail them that believe. And such will 
the bodies of believers be, when he shall fashion 
them like unto his glorious body. There will 
be none blind, or lame, or withered, or want¬ 
ing, or subject to any bodily defect, when they 
are conformed to the image of God’s dear Sun. 
And what a consolation is this, O believer, to 
those who are labouring under various diseases, 
and sicknesses, and sores I Lazarus will then 
find an everlasting * remedy for all his com¬ 
plaints ; Jacob will no longer go halting; and 
Moses will no more complain: ‘ 1 am a man of 
slow speech, and of a slow tongue.’ This 
change will remedy every bodily ailment and 
defect. And let this console you, that these 
complaints are but for a time ; their duration is 
limited to the piesent life; and when a few 
days, or mouths, or years are come, the time 
God has appointed Uiee for trial, O believer, 
they shall be no more. Lift up thine eyes and 
look forward, then; the day of thy redemption 
draweth nigh ; and the period of complete de¬ 
liverance is at hand. 

2. This change in our vile body, when fa¬ 
shioned like unto Christ's glorious body, will 
substitute fur our natural body, one which, is 
spiritual; for we are expressly told : ' It is sown 
a natural body, and it shall be raised a spiritual 


body.’ A natural body is that which we have 
derived from the first Adam, and which, as his 
was, is fitted fur serving tiie purposes of the 
present life. It is supported by the produce of 
the earth; it has digestive organs, and is fitted 
for all those connections which are necessary 
for the continuance and comfort of man in the 
present world. But a spiritual body like that 
of Christ, will want all these things, which so 
often prove a snare to us iiere, and unfit us for 
serving God in spirit and in truth. It is that 
kind of body which does not require any of these 
means of bodily support, or of accomplishing 
purposes which refer solely to the present life. 
Of this we have the most positive proof; for wc 
are tjxpressly told, that meats are for tiie sto¬ 
mach, and the stomach for meats, in our pre¬ 
sent state; but that then, (iod shall destroy 
both it and them, as no longer necessary. And 
in the resurrection, believers, we know, shall 
neither marry nor be given in marriage, but 
shall be as the angels of God, and be, in a spe¬ 
cial manner, children of God, being the chil¬ 
dren of the resurrection. This body, being 
fashioned like unto Christ’s glorious body, will 
have no need of drink, of meat, or of sleep, or 
of any other bodily nourishment; for in hea¬ 
ven, we are told, they slei-p not day nor night, 
and shall be freed from all those sensual appe¬ 
tites which now contribute in no small degree 
to insnare the soul, and unfit us for the duties 
we owe to God and man. And, brethren, how 
must this contribute to spiritual life, and intellec¬ 
tual happiness, and ail the joy which arises 
from the intense and unceasing contemplation 
of the great God ! Flesh and blood in their 
present condition, we are assured, cannot inhe¬ 
rit the kingdom of God. There must be a 
change, in order to their being fitted for enjoy¬ 
ing the happiness of heaven, and the full blaze 
of heaven’s glory. But this blessed change will 
fit them for all the brightest effulgence of bliss 
in the highest degree, and for the highest degree 
of that mental, moral, and intellectual felicity, 
of which Moses, Elijah, and the Saviour par¬ 
took, when, in the closest intimacy with God, 
they neither eat nor drank for forty days and 
forty nights. 

8. This change will free tiie body from all 
the defilements of sin, and from ever again be¬ 
ing employed at any time as an instrument of 
sin. Conformity to Christ’s glorious body will 
at least most certainly imply this. It is the 
soul, properly speaking, that is tainted with sin ; 
but the body also partakes according to its na¬ 
ture—it is the instrument which the soul em¬ 
ploys, for carrying into effect the evil dispo¬ 
sitions of the mind. We too often yield our 
members instruments of iniquity uuto iniquity , 
but in heaven, the bodily members will never 
be so employed. The eye will never be em¬ 
ployed os the avenue of impurity ; the ear will 
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never be employed as the medium of corrupt 
sounds; the hands will never be employed as 
instruments of evil works; nor the feet to run 
in the ways of iniquity; but all the bodily 
members will be yielded as instruments of 
righteousness unto holiness. Saints shall be 
joyful in glory. ‘ There,’ says the sacred text, 

‘ they rest not day nor night, saying ; Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, 
and is, and is to come.’ 

4. We look for Christ to fashion our vile 
bodies, that they may be like his glorious body 
in immortality. He dieth no more; death has 
no more dominion over him. Sin has sown the 
seeds of death in the whole human race ; the 
irrevocable sentence has gone forth : ‘ Dust thou 
art, and unto dust thou shalt return.’ ‘ There is 
m) man that liveth and shall not see death.’ 
But the Christian has the joyful hope that, at 
the resurrection of the just, he shall have a body 
that can never die, or be subject to disease. 
The inhabitants of that bett('r country never 
say they are sick; there ‘ there is no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither any more 
pain; forthe former things are passed away.’ The 
apostle speaks in the most e.xplicit terms, on 
this subject; for he says, ‘ We know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, an house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ Yes, adds 
he, ‘ mortality shall be s\valh>wed up of life.’ 
O what a pleasant thought is this, that these 
vile bodies, now subject every day to death, 
shall be, at Christ’s coming, changed into 
deathless bodies, ami in the full ami literal 
meaning of the language, ‘flourish in eternal 
youth I’ —that the body will be every way suited 
for an habitation to the immortal soul!—and 
that thus the believer, both in body and in soul, 
will be immortal as his blessed and adorable 
Lord, who died omre, but wlio dieth no more, 
death having no more dominion over him ! 

6. We look for glorious bodies like Christ’s, 
in that day when he shall change our vile bodies, 
and fashion them like unto his glorious body. 
But here what shall we say ?. for it does not 
yet appear clearly what we shall be. We have 
seen nothing on earth like his glory referred to. 
But w'hatever Christ shall be on that day in his 
glorious body, that the believer shall be; for 
we are to be fashioned like unto Christ's glo¬ 
rious body,—that body in which he shall ap¬ 
pear ill ail his ow’n and his father’s glory, the 
Godhead shining gloriously unobscured through 
the manhood. But here I must not attempt 
to be wise above what is written, or venture to 
darken counsel by words without knowledge. 
I shall rather leave the day to declare it, and 
Christ’s personal appearance to furnish the proof. 
But this is written and directed by the Spirit, 
who cheered the heart of one who could not be 
mistaken : ‘ I will behold thy face iii righteous¬ 


ness ; I shall be satisfied when I awake by thy 
likeness.’ And says another; ‘ When he shall 
appear, we shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is.’ And though we could say nothing 
more on the subject, is it not enough that thou 
art assured, O believer, that thou shalt in that 
day, be like thy glorious and exalted Lord,— 
that there shall be like head and like members, 
all conformed to the image of God’s dear 
Son ? 

III. But how does the Christian expect this 
extraordinary change to be produced ? The 
state of the vile body, long sown in corruption, 
and mingled with its kindred dust, so that no 
eye can distinguish its dissolved and scattered 
particles, seems to render such a change alto¬ 
gether hopeless. How many have perished in 
the waste howling wilderness, and the scattered 
particles of their dissolving bodies been made 
the sport of a thousand winds 1 How many 
have been slain in the field of battle, and their 
bodies either huddled together in a common 
grave, or left to bleach unburied on the ensan¬ 
guined plain ! How many have been committed 
to the great deep, and the dust that once lived, 
been washed by a thousand waves, or devoured 
by the monsters of the ocean I Now, looking at 
these things with the eye of reason, and at the 
improbabilities of a resurrection at the last day, 
we are, indeed, disposed no say: ‘How can 
these things be 'i’ But, looking at ray text with 
the eye of faith, the difficulty vanishes,—the an¬ 
swer is easy,—the expectation of the Christian 
is sure ; for it is all, we see, to be effected by 
‘ the working whereby Christ is able to subdue 
all things to himself.’ He that reared the piece 
at first, and took it down, can reassemble the 
louse scattered parts, and put them as they 
were. Almighty God hath done much more; 
nor is his arm impaired through length of days, 
that he will not or cannot: his faithfulness 
stands bound to sec it done. Now, look at these 
heavens, the work of his fingers, the moon and 
the stars which he hath ordained; calculate 
the innumerable worlds which people the im¬ 
mensity of space; ask yourselves w ho made them 
all, how long he required to accomplish this 
mighty design, what means he employed, and 
where the materials to form this immeasurable 
universe; and when you learn that he made 
all things out of nothing bj; the word of his 
power, in the space of six days, and all very 
good,—that in regard to them all, he only spake, 
and they were done, he commanded, and they 
stood fast, then say if there be any thing too hard 
for God,—say, is not that power equal to the 
undertaking, according to which, Christ is ‘ able 
to subdue all things to himself?’ And have not 
we the surest hope, when we reflect that the 
unimpeachable veracity of God hath said : 
‘ There shall be a resurrection both of the just 
amj of the uniust;’ ‘ Blessed are the dead which 
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flie in the Lord, from henceforth ; yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them ?' And if more 
were necessary, the apostle John, leading us to 
the concluding scene, will supply the proof,— 
he says : * 1 saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God ; and the books were ojwned : 
and another book was opened, which is the 
book of life; and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the book, 
according to their works. And the sea gave up 
the dead which were in it; and death and hell 
delivered up the dead which were in them ; 
and they were judged every man according to 
their works,’ 


^Jarablrg from ti>t German. 

SOLOMON’S WISDOM. 

Solomon, the wise king of Israel, had been seated on 
the throne of his father David more than thirty years ; 
be had gathered round him nli the treasures of the 
earth, and enjoyed all the delights of life. And there 
was a day when the countenance of tlie sun was dark- 
c>ncd; and the whole laud was bereft of light for tlie 
space of an hour. Hut Solomon sat upon the battle¬ 
ments of his palace, and was troubled in heart, and his 
soul was wrapped in gloom. Thus sat he until night¬ 
fall ; when the host of stars stood in high heaven 
above his head. And he lifted up his face toward the 
starred heavens and said; “ The liost of the Lord walk 
ail of them above the sun in everlasting brightness and 
abide in undecaying beauty, without interchange of 
light and darkness. 13ut the great orb of day, which 
Illuminates the earth, hath spots already on his coun¬ 
tenance, hath hours of dim eclipse : the moon is sub¬ 
ject to perpetual change; and beneath the moon are 
falling-stars, with their brief sparkle, and the waving 
streamers of the north, bright children of the moment; 
—and close to earth the vaporous meteor of tlie marsh 
plays with illusive gleam. Ah, joys of eartli!” said 
the monarch with a sigh, “ to seize you is Uie aim of 
mortals: but no eye is lifted upwards to the stars I’ 
He sat for a long time looking up to the heavens ; and, 
then descended, and wrote ttie words of the preacher; 

' All is vanity under the sun.’ 

Krcumachke. 

THE HERDSMAN OF TEKOA. 

%M 08 , the herdsman of Tekoa, came down from the 
mountains toward Samaria, and went forth among the 
people and prophesied. And the people heard him 
gladly, though he rebuked Uie sins of Israel and their 
low-Uioughted bondage to tlie world. For he prophe¬ 
sied with power and graciousuess, and veiled the stem 
and awful truth in beautiful images drawn from the 
simple life of a herdsman. And his words went to the 
heart of the people. 

Then Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, addressed him 
unto Amos tlie herdsman. For he thought in his heart, 
“ Amos shall teacti me how he frames hit psalms, tlml 
1 may prophesy like him, and gain the,people.” And 
thus the priest of Betliel devised to outdo the simple 
licrdsmaii of Tekoa in his calling as a seer. But 


Auiaziah was nut a priest after God's lieart, but a 
priest gf the calves of gold, who flattered Jeroboam 
the king, and deceived the people,—tor liis god was 
his belly. And he purposed to deceive Ute people yet 
more. 

Therefore came he to Amos and said: " Who art 
thou, that thou speakest witli these words of power, 
and tile people give ear unto tliee ?" And Amos 
answered and said: “ I am a herdsman of Tekoa,’’ 
Then Ainaziah asked : “ How, therefore, did tliy fa¬ 
ther fashion thy lieart, or what school of the pro¬ 
phets hath taught tlicc the knowledge of the seer?’’ 
The herdsnmii Amos answered and said: '‘1 was no 
prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son ; but I spent the. 
days of my youth in tending my fatlicr's herds, and 
gathering the fruit of the sycamore-tree.” Tlieu Amu- 
siali was astonished, and said : “ Who was it, then, that 
gave to thee the gift of tlie vision, and taught tliee to 
speak with the word of power ?” And Amos answer¬ 
ing said: ” Tiiti iiipirit of the Lord.” And Aiuasiah 
asked, saying: " Tell me, then, in what temple did He 
appear unto tliee, and in wliat sanctuary did He looni. 
fest himself unto tliee V And Amos answered and 
said: “ In his sanctuary on the mountains of Tekoa, 
which reacheth unto the ends of the world.’’ And 
Amasiah was wroth, and said: ' ■ Tlie words thou speakest 
are dark ; 1 iiiiderstaiid thee nut.” And Amos made 
answer and said : '* Tlie Spirit understandetii tlie things 
which are of the Spirit.” But Amaziah comprehended 
not tlie words of Amos, the sweet psalmist of Tekoa; 
fur the Spirit of God was nut in him. And he be¬ 
took bimself unto the king, and said : “ Amos iiiuk-eth 
an iiisiiiTectioii against thee, and his words will destroy 
the land.”* Thus said Aiiiaziuii: for he knew not the 
Spirit of the Lord, with which Amos was filled. Jiut 
Amos returned to the mountains. 

lain. 

SALOME. 

Salome, the mother of the loving and beloved disciple 
John, was standing, in the evening, on the shores of the 
sea of Galilee, in silent cuiiteinplutioii. Tlie sun was 
set, utui the purple of tlie early twilight gleamed in tlie 
firmament, wliile a thin blue mist was resting on tlie 
niuuiituiiis. But Salome was looking down upon tiie 
surface of the lake. 

And Zebedee, the disciple’s fatiier, came forth, and 
■saw Salome his wife, and said: Why staiidest thou 
lovely and tiioughtful, Salome; and wiiy are thine 
eyes filled with tears ?” And Salome answered: “ J 
am looking at the glories of the evening-sky on the 
still waters.” “ And why dost tlioii not ratlier look at 
the beaming heavens ?” said Zebedee. And Sulunie 
answered and said: ” I have already gazed upon tlie 
glorious lustre of the heavens. But now it saenis to me 
more beautiful as seen on tlie still bosom of the lucid 
lake. See I how calmly it is llowing there, and knows 
not that the brightness and magnificence of heaven is 
reflected from it. 1 tliouglit, with a mother's feelings, 
as I gazed upon it, of our beloved son. For is not 
John, our tender hearted cliUd, silent and lowly as he 
ever was; and at the same time, the bosom friend of 
the godlike man of Nazaretli?” 

IwQ. 


Amos vii. 10 
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JOHN AND PETER. 

The apostles John and Peter were once sittinff to- 
l^ether, and talking of the days gone by, when the Lord 
was yet walking among them; and they came to the 
anointing at Bethany. “ Dost thou remember,” said 
Peter, " with what severity He looked back at Judas, 
when he said, * Why was not this sold for three hundred 
pence, mid given to Hie poor?’ Yet he looked kindly 
on us, though we assented to the words of Judas.” ” 1 
asked the Master,” answered John, “ and He said to 
me, ' Ye spake not aright, but ye did it in the sim- 
plicity and sincerity of your hearts, even as ye meant 
it. How should I then be angry with you, and not 
rather teach you with mildness. But he was wanting 
in the first of virtues, truth.’ Thus spake he. And,” 
continued John, “did not Judas shortly after betray 
the Master with a kiss?” 

So spake the beloved disciple. But Peter was grave, 
and the tears stood in his eyes; for he remembered 
that Ae also hud once been unfaitliful to the truth. 

Ibid. 


RELIGION IN THE DAYS OF MALACHI.* 

By the late Rev. John Balfour, 

Nigg, Ro$shire. 

Mai., hi. 16, 17. — "Then they that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another; and the Lord hearkened, 
and heard it, and a book of remembrance was written 
lieforo him fur them that feared the Lord, and that 
thought upon bis name. , And they shall be mine, saitli 
the Lord of hosts, in that day when 1 make up niy 
jewels; and I will spare them, as a man sjvaretb bis own 
son that serretli him." 

What a blessed discrimination and singularity grace 
makes! ' They that feared Hie Lord.’ All did not 

fear him, but some did, a few precious ones did; and 
wiieii was it ? Then, —wiien others were protaue and 
wicked, and did cast off the tear of the Lord, and when 
it was become common and fashionable to do so :— then 
Hiere were some wtio dared stem tiie tide of corruption 
and defection, and chose to be singular and unfashion¬ 
able. O blest singularity, however odious in the ac¬ 
count of a profane generation! 

‘ They feared the Lord.’ I need not tell you, this 
is such a comprehensive character or description, as 
includes the whole of a truly gracious state, and holy 
coiiversatiuii. This appears everywliere in scripture, 
where to fear God conipreiiends the wiiole of our ire- 
ligion; and one that fears the Lord, is always under¬ 
stood of one ilia state of grace, bruigiiig fiirth the fruits 
of Hie Spirit in a holy iim. 

'They spake often one to another.* Tins is a 
very concise account of the matter; but it is the way 
of the Holy Ghost to express a world of matter 
in a few words, and these Hie most significant in Hiem- 
selves, and best adapted to all capacities. Wliat they 
spake is easily gaHieted firum their character, and Hie 
notice the Lc^ takes of it. 

1. They spake what became, and might be expected 
from, the fearers of the Lo|pd; and this they did sin¬ 
cerely, and from Hie heart. They feared the Lord, 
and thought upon bis name: so tlien they spake whiat 
Hiey thought, and Hiey thMijght opdn the name of the 
Lora, under the influence or s graicious principle, 'the 
fear of the Lord.* By * the name of the Lord’ is meant 

• Extracted from a sermon, copies of which are now 
rare, published in the year 1745, and much noticed for a 
period, by various emiiiout divines. 


the various manifestations nnd discourses of himself, his 
will and purposes in all the dispensations of his grace 
and providence, which he has already made, or has de¬ 
clared he will hereafter make to his church and people. 
This gave great scope to their speaking, and afforded 
the richest variety of the most enteitaining and edify¬ 
ing matter. Thus it was, then, that they were exer¬ 
cised ; they thought upon the name of the Lord, and 
did this in the fear of the Lord, and accordingly Hiey 
spake. 

But we may most warrantably conclude from what 
the prophet so fully and expressly declares in other 
parts of this prophecy, that Hie promise.d Messiali, tlie 
Lord Christ, and their rich expectations by him, was 
the chief subject of their godly conference, and Hie 
very soul and marrow of it. He was Hie Lord whom 
they sought, the Messenger of the covenant in whom 
they deligiited, and wtiose coining to them was to be 
shortly and suddenly. * Unto you that fear my name, 
shall Hie sun of righteousness arise witii healing in his 
wings.’ Wiiat, then, should be the subject of tlieir 
speaking and conferring, but the glorious expectations 
of faith, so natively arising from these direct promises 
of Christ’s coming,—the nearness of their accomplish¬ 
ment, and all Hie wonders of grace and redemption to 
follow thereon? 

They spake o/lmone to another. It was not a mere 
occasional subject with them, as to which Hiey migtit 
express some few cold compliments, and then drop it, 
and pass from it to one more agreeable and entertain¬ 
ing. No; it is said in verse first, they looked for Christ, 
and delighted in him. Now, nothing can give somucii 
vent to words, as delight and eiqiectution. People can¬ 
not well part with sucli a subject; and when they do, 
they return to it again as soon and oft as may be, with 
a fresh eagerness. Psal. xlv. 1. The heart must take 
ready vent by the tongue, when the things concerning 
the king are in faith's cxintemplation. Christ is cer¬ 
tainly the most amiable and entertaining, as well as Hie 
most affecting and copious subject iii Hie world. Strange 
bow any minister or people should relish or affect any 
preaching, or speaking, or praying, without Christ; surely 
iliey who do, if we speak with tlie scriptures, and judge 
by them, cannot be of Hiose tliat fear the Lord, Hiat 
tliiiik upon his name, that seek the Lord, and delight 
ill tlie Messenger of the covenant. 

2. They spake what God heard with complacency 
and approbation. ' And the Lord hearkened and heard 
it.' As God is said to know what he knows with ap¬ 
probation ; so he is said to hear what he hears with 
approbation:—otherwise he hears and knows'all that 
is spoken by the profane as well as the godly. But 
here, in condescension to our weak capacities, and for 
our encouragement in this duty, God is represented 
as taking such notice of what is spoken, as if he heard 
and noticed nothing else. He listens with a peculiar 
satisfaction, as if his whole attention was engaged, yea, 
engrossed, by the gracious communications of Hiese 
fearers of his name. Happy people, who, when least 
regarded on earth, ere most regarded in h^ven! 

3. They spake what was worth rectmiiDg by Goi^ 
himself. I'his is astonishing! ' And a book of remem¬ 
brance was written before him for them that feared Hie 
Lord, and tholight upon tils name.* As God had 
his day-book in which he registered every single good 
word that was spoken for hint or of him. The words 
of God’s people here, are often i^keu to the deaf, and 
written in the sand j bat in heaven it is otherwise 
there they are chronicled. Men often foiget ail our 
good wmds and good dM^ though th^ may need 
Uiem greatly, ana be greaUy benefited by Utem; but 
God, who needs neither, can never forget either the 
one or the other. Be is niAt unrighteous to foig;et 
what work and labour of love are wovm towards his 
name. And how iuhstanUally were the good words 
of Caleb and Joshua remembered when they spake 
good of God in contfodiction to Hie evil report of their 
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f«ilo\v spies! Well, wiiat an odds is there between 
the judgment of God and the judgment of man, con¬ 
cerning the godle conferences of his people I What 
would these babblers sajr ? is the scomtiil language of 
your philosophical sages about them! But what says 
G<id of them ? ' Mark this down in my book of re¬ 
membrance ; hark ye, how they speak and what tltey 
speak; reconl it with this annotandum, they shall be 
mine in tlie day when I make up niy jewels, and I will 
spare them as a man sparetli his own sun that serveth 
hiin.’ 


Cfic 

Amusement, how lahorioud^ procured hy some people. 
— How many there are that take pleasure in toil {.that 
can outrise the sun, uutwatch the muon; and outrun the 
fields’ wild beasts! Merely out of fancy and delecta¬ 
tion. they can find out mir^ in vociferation, music in 
tlie barking of dugs, and be content to be led about the 
earth, over hedges and through sloughs, by the wind¬ 
ings and tlie shifts of poor affrighted vermin; yet, after 
all, come off, as Messalina from her wantonness, tired, 
and not satisfied with ail tliat the brutes can do. 13ut 
were a man enjoined to this, tliat did not like it, how 
tedious and how punishable to him would it prove ! 
since, in itself, it differs not from riding post.—JPekfiam. 

Bereavement.—"Vfhnt news is it that a bird with wings 
should dy ? Riches have such, and it is a thousand to 
one but some other did lose them before. I found 
tliein wlien another lost them, and now it Is likely some 
Ollier will find tliem from me; and though perhaps I 
may have lost a benefit, yet thereby likewise 1 may be 
eased of an encumbrance. In most things of this na¬ 
ture, it is the opinion of the loss, more than the loss, 
that vexes. If yet the only prop of my life were gone, 
1 might rather wonder that in so many storms I rid so 
long with that one single anchor, that now, at last, 
sliould break and fail me. If, in the blackness of the 
night, one by accident allows me the benefit of his light 
to walk by, shall 1 quarrel with him because he brings 
me not home ? 1 am to tlmiik him for a little which 
he did nut owe me, but never to be angry that he 
affords not more. Shall God afford us all our life long 
not only fiaid, but feasting; nut for use merely, but fur 
ornament also; not for necessity alone, but for plea¬ 
sure ? And when at last he witlidraws them, shall we 
be (lassionate and melancholy ? God will be left still; 
and who can be poor that hath him lor his friend ? lii 
penury a Christian con be rich; and it is a kind of 
paradox to think he can be poor tliat is destined to be 
u kingdom’s heir.— Ibid. 

Business.—He that walks constantly in a smootli and 
level patli, shall be sooner tired than he that beats the 
rising and descending ground. A calm at sea is more 
troublesome than the gale that swells the waves. If a 
man with a scythe should mow the empty air, he sooner 
would be weary than he that sweats witli toil to cut the 
standing com. Business is the salt of life, that not only 
gives a grateful smack to it, but It dries up those crudi¬ 
ties tliat would offend, preserves from putrefaction, and 
drives off all those blowing flies, that, without it, would 
corrupt it. And thsd this mpy appear more easy, there 
are requisite to be had In business,— knowledge, temper, 
and time. WithoiitA nan fiaows-wfiat Ae goes about, he 
sitail be subject to go gsUay, or to lose much time in 
finding out tlie light, 4na It will be sure to seem more 
tedious tliau it would if be knew the road. And jf’ he 
want temper, he slwll be. toie .n<d to want trouble. 
Even all the stars are peM la, n i>lgbt when there is a 
clear sereaity; but teaipests aiislng, darken all the 
sky, and toke thbse Httto giiidM of AWay, No 
suirm can shake the edifice of that mira that is ’%ailt 
upon the base of temperaiiqe. It ptocpth aman diR 
ot Uie reach of others, but bringieth uthers to be within 
his own. It is the temper of the inrord tiiat makes, it 


keen to cut, and not be hacked by others striking on 
it. It. is tlie oil tliat makes the joint tuni smooth, and 
opens the door without noise. The next is the aptly 
timing of affaire ,• for which there can be no particular 
precept, but it must be left to judgment to discern when 
the season is proper. Men do not reap in seed time, 
nor sow in harvest. Pliysieians give not puiges till they 
have prepared the humours, 'fhe smith may strike 
in vain, and tire his labouring arm, if first with fire his 
iniii be not mollified. Circumstances are many times 
more than that which is the main, and those must be 
left to be laid hold on as they offer themselves to 
occasion. Men may fit their Iiaits and cast tlieir nets, 
and, like the apostles, fish all night and catch nothing, 
if they take not the seasons when the shoals do move 
upon those coasts they trade in. And let a tnoii be 
sure to drive Jiis business, rather than let that drive Itiiii. 
—Ibid. 

EARTB, WITH HER THOUfJAND VOICES, 
PRAISES GOD, 

When first, in ancient times, from JubalV tongue. 

The liinefiil anthem filled the morning air, 

To sacred liymiiings and Elysian song 
His music-bi'eathing shell the minstrel woke. 

Devotion breathed aloud from every chord;— 

The voice of praise was heard in every tone, 

And prayer, and Uuiiiks to Him, the Eternal One,— 
To Him, that, with bright inspiration, touched 
The higli and gifted lyre of heavenly song. 

And warmed tlie soul with new vitolity.' 

A stirring energy through nature breathed;— 

The voice of atluration from her broke. 

Swelling aloud in every breeze, and heard 
Long in tiie sullen waterfall,—what time 
Soft Spring or hoary Autumn threw on earth 
Its bloom or blighting,—when the Summer smiled. 

Or Winter o’er tlie year’s sepulchre mourned. 

The Deity was there 1—a nameless spirit 
Moved in the hearts of men to do him homage; 

Or when the Morning smiled, or Evening pale 
Hung weeping o’er the melancholy sun, 

They came beneath the brood o’erarchiiig trees, 

And ill tiieir tremulous shadow worshipped oft, 

Where the pale vine clung round their simple altars. 
And gray moss mantling hung. Above was heard 
The melody of winds, breathed out as the green trees 
Bowed to tlieir quivering touch in living beauty. 

And birds sang forth their cheerful hymns. JH^low, 
Struggled and gushed amongst the tangled routs. 

That choked its weedy fountain—and dark rocks. 

Worn smooth by the constant current, even there 
The listless wave, that stole, with inellow voice. 

Where weeds grew rank upon the rusliy brink. 

And to the wandering wind the green sedge bent. 

Sang a sweet song of fixed tranquillity. 

Men felt the heavenly influence; and it stole 
Like balm into their hearts, till all was peace ; 

And even the air they breathed,—the light they saw,— 
Became religionfor Uie ethereal spirit, 

Tliat to soft music wakes the chords of feeling. 

And mellows every tiling to beauty, moved 

*" Jubal was the father of ail such as Imndie the haip 
and organ.”—Gen. iv. 2L 
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With cbcrrhi" cner/^jr within ttivir breasts, 

,And made nil holy Uiere—for all was love. 

The morning stars tiiat sweetly sang together— 

The moon, ttiat Itung at niglit in the mid-sky— 
Day-spring—and eventide—and all the fair 
And lieautiful forms of nature, had a voice 
Of eloquent warship. Ocean, with its tide, 
dwelling and deep, where low U»e infant storm 
Hung on liis dim, dark cloud, uiul heavily iicat 
The pulses of the sea, sent fortli n voice 
f)f awful adoration of tlie Sfiirit, 

'I'hat, wrapped in darkness, moved upon its face. 

And when the bow of evening arched tlic east. 

Or, in the uuMin-liglit pale, the gentle wave 
Kissed, with a sweet endirnce, the sea-worn Iieacli, 
And tlie wild song of winds cuiiie o’er tlie waters, 

The mingled iiielody of wind and wave 
Touched like a heavenly uiitliem on tlie ear; 

For it aixise a tuneful liyniii of worsliii). 

And have our hearts grow'ii cold ? Are there on earth 
No pure reflections cauglit from heavenly love ? 

Have uiir mute lips no liymii—our souls no song ? 
l<et him tliat in the summer-day of yoiitli. 

Keeps pure the lioly fount of yoiiUiful feeling. 

And him, that iintlic ihglitfall of his years. 

Lies down in Ins last sleep, and shuts in pe.ace 
ifis weary eyes on life’s siiorl wayfaring, 

Praise Him that rules tlie destiny of niiin. 

J.O.NOFKI.l.OW. 


iMiftccHanrous. 

Malaga*!/ Charms. —Near this spot a circumstance 
lately occurred which the imtiv<-.s consider us decisive 
ill establishing tlie power of the charms of their wise 
4U«n. All European trader from tlie capital was con¬ 
ducting a number of cattle d«>\ru to the coast fur ex- 
jiortation : the natives luivised him to try the eifect of 
. their '* udy,” or charms, for the protection of his Inil- 
dockt in crossing tlie lake. Deeiiiiitg iiimself above all 
.necessity fur attention to their superstitions, he disre¬ 
garded tiieir advice, and sent forward the uniinnls. He 
soon saw and repented of liis error: fur nine of Ins hiii- 
iucks were almost instantly seized by the crocodiles, 
aiul drawn under the water. Fearing the loss of tlie 
whole, lie hastily desired tlie “ charms” to be prepared, 
exclaiming, “ I sliall lose all—work theody—bring the 
•cliarm.” To his astoiiisluueiit, and tiie triuiiipii ul tlie 
natives, when the cliarm was worked, the rest of the 
•cattle crossed tii safety ; and even those which iiad dis- 
.nppeared, were in a moment, os if some invisible agency 
Jiad dissolved the spell, released, and, recovering their 
position, passed over to the opposite shore. On liie 
return of the trader to Taiiaiiarivo, lie related the cir¬ 
cumstance, and expressed his belief in tlie power of the 
Malagasy charms. Being questioned as to the mode 
ill which the ** udy” wasworked, the mystery vanished. 
The .charm consisted in noise. The charmers shouted, 
heat the water with branches of trees, both in the ca¬ 
noes and on both sides of Uie lake, and tliiis frij^htened 
the crocodiles, who were immercifully dragging his 
oxen to the deep parts of the lake. The crucodiie is 
known to be timid; and if resisted by tlie human spe¬ 
cies, seeks nfety in retreat. Historg of MaUa- 
.giuear. 

Hrxampli to CkristioMs a htalhm jmrpk. —Friend- 
ships by compact are often, among the natives of Mudu- 
gaacar, faittiful, lasting, and highly beneficial; very 
great kindness is also stiown by parties not hound by 
formal compact, but merely by the ties of m^uaintnuce 
and neighbourhood. Visiting, assisting in distress. 


lending and borrowing iiroperty and money, are 
carried on much more commonly nod freely tliun 
amongst neighbours ra- relatives in England. A kind¬ 
ness of heart in these things is called malemy fanahg, 
“ tender disposition and a compliant, easy temper is 
culled mora fanahg, *‘easy disposition.” ’The funner 
is always esteemed excellent, but the latter is capable 
of lif.ing exce.ssive, and is then regarded as foolisii and 
weak. Hospitality, a few of the soullierii parts of tlie 
island perhaps excepted, is exercised with clieerfulness 
and promptitude, especially towards sir.atigers. I’lie 
general disposition of Uie Malagasy, when they are 
free from the. influence of superstition or reveiig«-fiil 
feelings, is also quiet and indifferent, rather than vio¬ 
lent and savage. Selfishness is held in universal de.- 
teslaUon: the word used to denote a selfish person is, 
xiirotra, “hard,” or “difficult;’’ and numerous tales 
are told to impress the minds of children with its ul>- 
liorreiit unlure ; in fact, they all admit that a selfish 
disposition in eating, drinking, &c., betraying a desire 
to monopolize the best to oneself, is disgusting. Al¬ 
though there is no single word in the Madagascar lan¬ 
guage to signify, literally, “ generosity,” there is little 
difficulty ill expressing the idea. Mora, “easy," is 
often used for generous, and so is malemg fanahg, us 
implying kiiid.heai’tedness as opposed to seifishiiess and 
avarice. Gratitude, also, has no appropriate word; 
yet, to thank, to return kindness fur kindness, to give 
pleasure to the friend wlio relieves, Ike., cun be dis¬ 
tinctly stated. Ingratitude is expressed by many strung 
metaphors, as zana-baratra, “ sou of a tliunderbolt,” 
probably alluding to the fable of a meteoric stone 
(tliunderbolt) being carried very carefully by an aged 
female into her bouse, placed near tiie fire, and, there 
bursting, occasioning considerable injury to tlie old 
lady and her liabitatioii; zana-dralambo, “ offspring of 
a wild boar,’’ because it is utfiriiied tliat the young boar, 
wlieu rumiiiig by the side of its dam, coiitiiuiairy gets 
before her, and turns round to bite its parent. To be 
avaricious, is expressed by tuahihitra, “ grasping at;” 
and sometimes by antanamamba, “ in the band of a cro¬ 
codile.” Such cliaracters are regarded as odious, and 
are deprecated in tiie public proclaiuulions.—Effts* lii*- 
to'ry of Madagascar. 

Jiffects of Perseverance —All tlie performances of 
liumaii art, at which we look with praise or woiuh'r, are 
instances of the resistless force of perseverance ; it is by 
this tliat tile quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant 
countries are united with canals. If a man was to com¬ 
pare the efiect of a single stroke of a pickaxe, or of one 
impression of the spade, with the general design and 
last result, he would be overwiielmed by the sense of 
tiieir disproportion; yet those petty operations inces¬ 
santly continued, in time surmount the greatest difficul¬ 
ties, and mountains are levelled, and oceans bounded, 
by the slender force of human beings— Johnson. 
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THE DOCTRINES OF A FUTURE STATE, AND 
OF ATONEMENT. 

By the late Rev. Alexander Fisher, 

Minister of the United Secession Church, Queen Anne- 
street, Dunfermline. 

We look in vain for a consistent and assured 
statement on tiie subject of a future state, to 
any quarter but the inspired volume. It is the 
Cliristian revelation that scatters the darkness 
which otherwise shrouds the last scene of our 
earthly existence, and pours a steady light over 
the world into which death introduces us. 

There are, indeed, it must be allowed, argu¬ 
ments for the immortality pf the soul, and a 
future state of retribution, derived from the na¬ 
ture of the soul itself, and from the apparently 
unequal dispensations of Divine Providence in 
the present life, which have often been brought 
forward, and which must be admitted to possess 
considerable weight. It has been maintained, 
and with just reasoning, that our spirits are a 
substance of a far nobler and higher kind than 
our bodies; since matter, so far as we can judge 
of it, from its known and essential properties, 
is incapable of thought, whatever modiheations 
it may undergo, and since being a substance 
composed of parts, it cannot be the subject of 
our individual consciousness; and thus, con¬ 
cluding the soul to be of a nature different from 
the body, and in its very nature simple, and ac¬ 
tive, and indivisible, it has been inferred that 
it is designed by its Creator for a never-ending 
existence. It has been maintained, further, 
that there is an inbeiimt longing after immor¬ 
tality imjdrated in the human breast, which it 
is at varianee mth the wisdom and benevolence 
of God to imi^Be.ahoold be disappointed; and 
that the soul is endowed with capacities of per¬ 
petually incre^ing Jknowledge, and improve¬ 
ment, and haf^uness, whicii it is equally un¬ 
worthy of the cba^Cter of the author of its 
being, to auppes^ afaoidd be limUiid in their ex¬ 
ercise to ^e uitoettidfi iutd term of 

our abode on earth. Aad atiil fu^rthek it been 
argued, that for the vindtoation of (he divine 
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attributes, and for a demonstration of the recti¬ 
tude and equity of the divine government, it 
is absolutely necessary that the present state 
should be succeeded by another, in which the 
vicious, who are frequently in this life placed in 
prosperous and splendid circumstances, may 
haveawarded to them the punishment which their 
sins deserve, and in which the virtuous, who arc 
now often doomed to penury and embarrassment 
and oppression, may receive an adequate com¬ 
pensation for their sufferings and trials. 

Such are the chief arguments which have 
been adduced on merely rational grounds, in 
support of the doctrine of a future state of be¬ 
ing ; and while it is confessed that they are by 
no means destitute of force, it must also be con¬ 
fessed that there are such objections and diffi¬ 
culties advanced on the other side, as consider¬ 
ably to impair the evidence, and weaken our 
belief, of its truth. For though it is admitted 
that there is an essential difference between 
the spiritual and tiie corporeal part of our con¬ 
stitution, yet experience convinces us that so in¬ 
timate a connexion subsists between the one and 
the other, and that the exercise of the energies 
possessed by the former is so much dependent 
upon the organs possessed by the latter, that no 
small room is left for doubting, if not the exist¬ 
ence, at least the activity, of the soul, when dis¬ 
joined from the body. And still more is this 
uncertainty augmented by the fact which we 
have daily an opportunity of observing, that 
the imbecility and decay which are incident 
to old age, are not confined to the mere bodily 
members, but extend likewise to the mental 
powers. And in addition to this, it is to be 
borne in mind, that whatever is created, must 
subsist entirely at tlie will of Him that gave it 
being; and as the soul of man, therefore, does 
not exist by a necessity of nature, but is in¬ 
debted to almighty power fur its existence and 
continued preservation, it can retain that ex¬ 
istence only so loE^ as God is ple^d to up¬ 
hold it,—and how long he will exert this snstaio- 
ing influence, ctm be known certainly only hy 
an express revelation from himself. 
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And still fiirllier, (uucliiiig tht‘ proofs wliicb 
have been deduced from the indiscriminate and 
not seldom seemingly unjust procedure of Di¬ 
vine Providence towards the wicked and the 
righteous, it is to be remembered that the for¬ 
mer, notwithstanding the rank they may hold, 
and the pleasures they may revel in, often have 
their life imbittered by cares and anxieties, and 
that the latter, however distinguished by their 
religious and moral worth, are yet chargeable 
with sins, which not only forfeit all claim to a 
reward, but which merit a punishment more 
severe than any temporal calamities they en¬ 
dure ; and besides all this, we are able to com¬ 
prehend so little and penetrate so short a way 
into the depths and secrets of the divine admi¬ 
nistration, and are so ill qualified to Judge of 
what is consistent and what is not consistent 
with the perfections of the Deity, that unless we 
are guided by a plain and well-attested revela¬ 
tion of his will, we run no small hazard of arro¬ 
gance and presumption, in positively affirming 
what it is incumbent on him to do, and in what 
manner it becomes him to act. 

From all this it is obvious, that though un¬ 
assisted reason may go a certain length in the 
discovery of the doctrine of a future state, yet 
the evidence which it supplies can at best 
amount to no more than probability, and can 
never relieve the mind which has nothing else 
to rely upon, from perplexing doubts and un¬ 
certainty. In accordance with these remarks, 
we find that the. wisest heathen sages of anti¬ 
quity, who pondered the subject with unwearied 
perseverance and solicitude, held the most absurd 
and contradictoiy opinions regarding it, while 
not a few rejected the idea altogether, as the 
offspring of fancy and delusion. Over the 
boundary which separates the visible from the 
invisible, and time from eternity, did there hang 
a deep and settled gloom, which the brightest 
genius could not irradiate or dispel, and the 
keenest eye could not pierce. Nor can it be 
doubted that futurity would have presented as 
dark a prospect to those, who, in our own coun¬ 
try, and in our own age, have undertaken, in 
contempt of revelation, and to disprove its ne- *} 
eessity, by the light of reason, to explore it, bad 
they not kindled their torch with fire stolen 
ftt>m the Christian altar. Infidels of modem 
times are not possessed of intellect more lofty, 
or sagacity more profound, or imagination more 
rich and excursive, than were the philosophers 
of Greece and Rome ; so for from being supe¬ 
rior, there is not one of them that does not 
-dwindle into dwarfishness when placed by their 
side t and can it be supposed, that had they been 
left by their unassisted powers, to grapple with 
the difficulties oftbis mighty subject, tlmy would 
have removed what the giant Strength of the 
ancient world foiled to surmount? 

But whatever doubfo ffiay have arisen in the 


minds of pagans of former ages, and are still 
prevalent where the scripture have not been 
diffused, and must spring up in all who refuse 
submission to their authority, no such uncer¬ 
tainty can harass those who believe The gospel, 
by which life and immortality are brought to 
light. By that revelation which God has been 
pleased by his Spirit to indite and by his testi¬ 
mony to confirm, and which in his infinite and 
sovereign mercy he has given us to posless, it 
is ascertained beyond all rational dispute, that 
our souls are destined to live for ever, and to 
spend their interminable existence, either in the 
enjoyment of the purest and most substantial fe¬ 
licity, or in the endurance of a hopeless and 
unmitigated suffering. It tells us that the few 
years during which we reside on earth, are only 
the infancy of our being, and comprise merely 
the first stage of our existence, and that death, 
which withdraws us from all communion with 
living men, and all share in visible concerns, 
and which, to the untutored eye, seems to seal 
us up in everlasting sleep, is just the transition 
from a world of shadows, to one of unchanging 
reality,—is the event which sends us into the 
immediate presence of our Creator, to have our 
fate unalterably fixed. It tells us that all the 
feelings we now entertain, and all the words we 
utter, and all the deeds we commit, have a direct 
and fearfully important bearing upon eternity, 
and that, according to the moral character we 
shall exhibit when arraigned at the tribunal of 
infinite justice, shall a sentence of weal or of 
woe be passed upon us It tells us that tf^ at the 
judgment-seat of God, we appear free from all 
charge of guilt, and from all stains of impurity, 
we shall be admitted to dwell for ever in his pre¬ 
sence, and be blessed with the smiles of his com¬ 
placent approbation,—that we shall be received 
into fellowship with angels, and ‘ the spirits of 
just men made perfect,'—that, at the consum- 
inati<Ri of all things, our bodies will l^e raised 
from the grave, divested of ail tendency-to cor¬ 
ruption, and endowed with the beauty and the 
vigour of immortal youth,—that we shall be in¬ 
stated in an inheritance that is incorruptible, 
and undefiied, and that fodeth not away, re¬ 
served in heaven for the righteous,—and that, 
in short, we shall be enriched with what eye 
hath never seen, and gar hath ngver beard, and 
it hath never entered the heart of man to con¬ 
ceive* It tells os that if we pass into the other 
state, burdened with unforgiven crimes, and 
under the ascendency of prinqipies of hostility 
to God and to his holy administration, then 
we shall be adjudged to ^e pit of ruin,—that we 
shall become outcasts fitpm the Divine presence, 
and ot^ts of disgust to the whole righteous 
creation,—that weslndl fuist into, the lake that 
burneth with fire and hriiiutotte,i—that we shall 
foil the VicUuwof (testrpqtioD,froin *the presence 
of‘ the lord, and fopm ^ glory of his power.* 
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It hence becomes a question of pressing ur¬ 
gency, whether we are prepared to encounter 
the scrutiny of Omniscience, and on what 
grounds our hopes rest of a favourable result 
of the investigation that we are appointed to 
sustain. And this leads to another remark,— 
that as it is the inspired volume that gives us 
ail assurance of a future state, so it is it only 
wiiich makes us acquainted with the method 
w hereby it can be rendered happy. 

To discover in what manner the Divine Being 
might be propitiated, and bis favour be secured, 
has employed the ingenuity and balBed the 
^‘ndeavours of the wisest from whom the scriptu¬ 
ral account of it has been withheld. To calm 
their fears, and to avert the stroke of Almighty 
wrath, they have betaken themselves to expe- 
■dients as numerous and varied as they have 
been vain and fruitless. Altars have been 
raised and hecatombs have been stain ; clouds 
of incense have ascended, and human blood has 
been remorselessly poured forth; costly pre¬ 
sents have been offered, and toilsome labours 
undergone; every possible device has been 
adopted that has jiromised to impart peace to 
the agitated heart; and yet, after all, suspi¬ 
cions have sprung up, and forebodings have come 
upon them ; and again have they been driven 
to the perpetration of deeds still more disgust¬ 
ing, and cruel, and unavailing. Nor is it to be 
wondered at, that the methods of propitiution 
tliey have bad recourse to, should have proved 
thus unsuccessful in relieving their terrors, and 
in engendering confidence in their minds ; for, 
a{>art from the reference which the scriptures 
teach us that sacrificial rites ultimately had, in 
their appointment, to the great sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, it is impossible for reason to discover 
any connection between the slaughter of living 
creatures, whether irrational or human, and the 
favour of the Divinity. Nay, so far from ford¬ 
ing a solid ground fur hope that his anger might 
be tiiereby appeased, and his mercy secured, such 
deeds must have rather laid a foundation for ad¬ 
ditional alarm and misgivings; since they have 
taken a freedom with lives whjch it did not be¬ 
long to them to exercise. They might, indeed, en¬ 
tertain an idea of acceptance with God, founded 
on the supposed sincerity of their repentance 
and general integrity of their conduct, but 
neither could these furnish a firm basis for their 
hopes. For, besides the fact that repentance is 
not admitted itl human courts as an adequate 
sati^actibn for crime, and the room that was 
lienee left for the ini^vnee, that it might be 
equally inadmissible with God, they would per¬ 
ceive no necessary neldtiiofi between it and for¬ 
giveness ; and thbu^ they might ayoid the 
grosser violation of duty, and maintain upright¬ 
ness in their transs^mis, yet they must have 
been conscious to themselves of sins sufficiently 
uumerous and aggravated to excite Divine 


yrrath, and thus to civutc withiu them troubles 
and anxiety. 

It cannot be, that men, without the guidance 
of the sacred scriptures, should ever reach an 
acquaintance with the only and the true ground 
on which God will treat with his guilty crea¬ 
tures; since it is entirely the result of hts grace, 
and can therefore be known only by a revelation 
of his will. In the ‘ word of the truth of the 
gospel,’ however, it is fully and clearly laid 
open. While scripture not only confirms what 
observation and experience declare, touching 
the guilt and depravity of tlie bumuii race, but 
shows tiie one to be infinitely more heinous, 
and tile other jiifinitely more inveterate, than, 
ignorant of its'statcmeiits, men are apt to sus¬ 
pect, it also contains a development of the 
scheme devised and carried into accomplish¬ 
ment by Divine love, and wisdom, and power, 
whereby tiie one cun be obliterated, and the 
otiicr be removed. It informs us that the re¬ 
lation ill which, by our reckless and ungrateful 
di.-avowul of the divine supremacy, we had 
jiluceil ourselves toward the Creator, was sueb, 
that iiotliing but an atoiicnient of infinite value 
was capable of clianging it,—that the honour 
of the divine charueter, and the rectitude of the 
divine government, and the interests of univer¬ 
sal being, required that, before apostate men 
eoiild stand on a friendly footing with tlie Su¬ 
preme Majesty, and be blessed with his favour, 
a demuiistratiou should be given of the unsullied 
purity of his nature and administration, and a 
barrier be raised against similar outbreakings 
ambngst the rest of his intelligent ofi'spriiig. 
And it iuiurms us, that to meet this exigency, 
and to reconcile the conflicting claims of justice 
and of mercy, one no less illustrious than the Sou 
of God, tiie only begotten and well beloved of 
his Futiier, and his equal in exeelience and hap¬ 
piness, stooped to the assumption of our mortal 
nature, encompassed with its infirmities and 
wants, and in that nature, mysteriously con¬ 
joined with the Divine, exhibited, in a life on 
earth, a brilliant example of every thing great 
and good, and, in his death, offered an atone¬ 
ment for the sins of a fallen world. It informs 
us, too, that the obedience which he rendered, 
and the sacrifices which he presented, were 
fully approved and accepted by heaven, and 
that, in fulfilment of the promise tendered him, 
and indicative of the perfection of his services, 
he was raised in triumph from the grave, and 
exalted to the enjoyment of celestial glories. It 
informs us tfiat he is constituted the sovereign 
Distributor of the blessings included in the co¬ 
venant which he ratified with his blood,—that 
all who come to him, wearied and heavy laden 
with their sins, shall find rest,—that to as many 
as believe in him, he will give power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believe on 
his name,—that be will deliver them from all lia- 
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bility to condemnation, and invest them with a 
title to the enjoyment of heavenly bliss. It in¬ 
forms us that, by faith in him, we are not only 
rescued from exposure to the threatenings of the 
law, and assured of heaven for our eternal dwell¬ 
ing-place, but are made the subject of an 
Almighty Spirit’s operations, by whose agency 
the evil principles of our nature are gradually 
subdued, and holy tendencies proportionably 
strengthened,—-by whose agency the moral like¬ 
ness of the Creator is enstamped upon us, and 
our spirits are prepared for relishing the plea¬ 
sures, and for enjoying the exercises, and for 
contemplating the splendours, of the upper 
world. If then, we would, with all our getting, 
got understanding,—if we would become ‘ wise 
unto salvation,’ tlien we must ponder and pray 
over the record that God hath given us, w'hicli 
discloses the way of eternal life through faith 
in the merits of his Son. 

Crjititltian lEbibrnccs. 

THE CREDIBILITY OF THE BOOKS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

No. 1. 

A BOOK is credible, the statements «»f which are worthy 
to he believed. Credibility is opposed to spuriousiic.ss 
of mniUT, ns genuineness is opposed to spiiriousness of 
milhor.ship. The hooks «)f the New TesUnneiit lluviiig 
been authentically traced to their reputed authors, are 
next proved to coiituiii only such statements us are true. 
Their credibility nders, in the first instance, to fuels, 
and then, by implication, to doctrines. Wliut they stale 
as sentiments or moral principles are all based on what 
they state as having been events. On the truth of 
their narratives, turns thb credibility of their entire 
contents. -My proofs, therefore, shall refer to the 
books of Ute New TcsUtiueut, cliietly, as historical 
documents. 

J. Tile books do no more than assign adequate 
causes fur elfects which are known, on numerous testi- 
nioiiies, to have been produced, and dcscrilie effects 
imLnrally arising from causes wiiich all parties admit 
to have existed. 

1. Tliey only assign adequate causes for known 
effects. No person doubts limt, from the middle of 
the reign of Tiberius, Chrisiinnity, which had just 
sprang into being, spread, in the face of unexampled 
persecutions, and amidst the most adverse circum¬ 
stances, simply by the power of ].)ersuBsion, and with 
irrepressible and amasiiig rapidity, throughout Uie civi¬ 
lised world. What causes but those assigned in the 
narratives of the New Testament, can account for an 
occurrence so utterly out of Ute ordinary course of hu¬ 
man experience ? Matty other admitted events might 
be named, adequate causes for which are assigned only 
in the books of Ute New Testament. 

2. The books only describe the natural effects of 
known causes. Let any man examine the admitted 
liistory of the Jews, let him study in particular the 
causes which had remotely and recently operated to 
form their character and mould their condition; and 
iw will find in the New Testament copious accounts of 


their opinions, prejudices, usages, and temporal state,— 
exactly such effects as the combination of remote and 
recent influences to which they had been sulijected, 
must naturally iiave produced. Tiie death of Christ, 
the conversion of many Jews to Christianity, the stead¬ 
fast endurance by Christians of severe persecution, as 
well as many other great cawAss of moulding opinion, 
revolutionizing society, or otherwise strongly influenc¬ 
ing events, are admitted, on heathen or neutral testi¬ 
mony, to have existed; and they necessarily led ex 
actiy to such results as are regularly detaileii in the 
statements of the New Testament. 

11. The books were writUm in circumstances which 
rendered imposture or fabrication impracticable. 

1. The occurrences which they record were public, 
well-known, and capable of being tested by the evi¬ 
dence of adverse viritnesses. The leading events had 
been the most public and remarkable of the age in 
which they occurred, and had drawn the general atten¬ 
tion of the population among whom the books were 
published. Even the lesser events wore nil matter of. 
notoriety before the hooks were written. Almost every 
occurrence stated in the New Testament, had been u 
subject of investigation and curiosity among the people 
to whose perusal it was submitted. A fabricator would 
have laid the scene of his events eitlier in a secluded 
district, or in regions and times far remote. 

2. The people among whom the books were pub¬ 
lished had the strongest jealousy of their object, and 
the most violent hostility to their doctrines. Tlie 
Jews would sift every recorded fact to the bottom. 
No effort would they leave untried to detect falsifica¬ 
tion, exaggeration, or even circumstantial discrepancy. 
A fabricator eitlier would not have dared to publish 
under their surveillance, or, had he dared, would in- 
stanlly have been detected and disgraced. 

3. Tile writers of the books, thoiigli united in one 
bond of faith, were scattered and mutually repioU^ 
Mattiiew wrote in Judea, Mark at Koine, Lnke in 
Gretece, and John at Ephesus; and tlie fir.st, second, 
and tliird of these, wliose writings embrace tlie same 
tupic.s, and are those of the books which most nearly 
resemble one another, wrote about the same period, 
Matthew and Mark liaving written in the year @4, and 
Luke ill the year 64 or 63. Collusion among writers 
so remote from one anotlier, and havhig no possibility 
of mutual communication before they severally pub¬ 
lished, was physically impossible. Paul, again, be¬ 
tween whose epistles and. Uie book of Acts tiiere 
are many coincidences, wrote at Corintli, at Ephesus, 
in Macedonia, and cliiefiy at Rome, from the year 02 
till the year 63; while Luke, the author of the book 
of Acts, wrote in Greece about the year 63. 

HI. The writers of the books were competent narra¬ 
tors of the facts which they recorded. 

1. Tiiey were either, as in the minority of instances, 
personal witnesses of the facts, or, as in tile of 
Mark, who acted in a measure as the amanueims of 
Peter, they received their infonnation immediately from 
witnesses. Who were so competent to narrme the life 
and sayings of Cliri^ as Mal^ew, Peter, John, and 
the other apostles, who lived with him throughout the 
period of his ministry, and vdiq^ either personally or 
through Mark and Luke—themselves no mean wit¬ 
nesses—compiled the four go^ele? Who so compe¬ 
tent to narrate the voyages and numerous journeys of 
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Paul, ns Luki*. who, for the most part, was his fellow- 
traveller? Or who so competent to describe the con¬ 
dition of the Ephesian, Oalatian, Thessalonian, Corin¬ 
thian, and Roman churches as Paul, who either planted 
them, or witnessed their infant condition, and in every 
case superintended their progress? Or who so com¬ 
petent to describe the seven churches of Asia, and the 
sect of Nicolaitanes or Gnostics, as John, who long 
lived amongst them, and watched their departure from 
apostolic Christianity ? 

2. The writers furnish no appearance of credulity. 
On the contrary, they stand unequalled, nimpproached, 
and perhaps uniinitated, in the remarkable property of 
narrating 8tu(>eiiduus or uncommon events in a style so 
dispassionate as to prove the utter absence of any play 
of iiiiagiitation. 

:i. They were not more subject tlian other men-to 
mistakes, nor were exposed to impositiqp. Nothing 
can be objected against their capacity, whicii may not 
more tbivibly be objected against the capacity of almost 
all original instoriaiis; nor can any charge be laid 
against them of mistake or misconception, which will 
not impugn the credibility of the must accredited do¬ 
cuments in existence. 

4. Their integrity, though rigidly tried, was found 
to be unimpeachable. No proof is on record of their 
having wanted veracity, or fair moral character. The 
chief or only crimes ever alleged against tliem were 
tlieir opinions,—those opinions which they openly and 
boldly promulgedas doctrines of salvation, in their pub¬ 
lished writings. 

IV. The writers of the Imoks display extraordinary 
candour. 

Matthew narrates his original inglorious condition of 
a publican; Peter, through Mark, describes in the 
darkest colouring the events of his temporary apostacy ; 
Paul speaks of his having been ‘ a blasphemer and a 
persecutor,’ and of strivings of unholy desire in his re¬ 
cent character; and all the writers expatiate on cir¬ 
cumstances of their religion which exposed tiieir per- 
.sons to the certain derision and contempt o£ the world. 
A fabricator would liave concealed wbat was igno¬ 
minious, and invented whatever fiction might have 
dazzled or aggrandized. 

V. The historical statements of the books possess, in 
keeping with tiieir avowed objects, ail the cliaracter- 
istics of true narrative. 

1. They are complete. If they profess to narrate an 
event, they exhibit it in its cause, in its effects, in its 
design, and in all its details ; or if tiiey profess to dis¬ 
cover the liistorical basis of a doctrine, they exhibit the 
wiiole fact on which the doctrine is fbund^, and fully 
explain in what respects the two are connected. No 
statement is cut riiort, so as to leave the reader in sus¬ 
pense, or to make an appeal to his imagination. Every 
narrative is so complete that the events described must 
have been before the writer’s mind far more fully and 
distinctly, than if they had been either fiction, or mix¬ 
tures of fact and fabrication. 

2. The statements ore minute. Spurious or exag¬ 
gerated narnitives are always general and indefinite; 
but the narratives of the New Testament are in the 
highest degree circumstantial, uoUcing the most minute 
particulars, and det^ling tiie smalteM matters with Rie 
same air of precision as the greatest. 

3. The statements are consisteut. Though they 


include the most various elements, grouping together 
all sorts of characters, and amassing the most hetero¬ 
geneous materials, the picture which they exhibit is in 
beautiful, accurate, perfect keeping. Other writings 
which are received as credible, often contain must 
glaring discrepancies,and even palpable contradictions; 
but the writings of the New Testament are cmisistent 
to a degree which frees them, not alone from the 
charge of fabrication, but from the suspicion of mis¬ 
take. 

4. They are simple and unimpassioned. Either in¬ 
vention or exaggeration is the work of the fancy, and 
cannot go on without emulioii; and it also invariably 
leads to rhetorical flourish, or at least to a violation of 
simplicity. But the btwks of the New Testament, 
though detailing the most wonderful occurrences, nrv 
as unadorned and dispassionate as the humblest and 
most unpretending narrative. 

lEccIciiiaetical ?l^i«itors 

THE DEATH OF CAKUINAL BEA’fON. 

By THE Rev. James TuBNBtiLL, 

Minlttrr of iht! licUrf Church, Arthur Street, Etlinburyh. 

David Beaton, Archbishop of St Andrews, wlioso 
iiume lias insepnrulile eoiniexioii with every thing timt 
disgraces tlie civil and ecclesiastical history of Scotland 
during the period of bis tnHiience, closed his life of 
cruelty and ambition in a manner fitted to be instrnc. 
live to the persecuting and the ambitious. In iiis 
crimes he transcended all his predecessors; end liis 
successors wlio imitated liiin did so at a very humble 
distance. He was a muii of vigorous intellectual 
powers, cultivated by education, and matured by ex¬ 
perience ; but bis heart was cold and den<l under tlio 
withering intiuence of the systt;m of dissfinulation in 
wliicit he liud been trained, tiie worldly ambition liy 
wliich be was pervaded, and the sensuality in wliich he 
indulged. In boylicMMl he was destined fur the cJjurch, 
and even tlien Ins hopes and fancy must have b««T> 
connected witli a mitre. He itud every means of Im‘. 
coming accomplished for the highest functions. He 
had all timt wealth, intiuence, and opportunity could 
afford,—indeeil, he started in the race after clerical 
distinctions with every thing that must have given him 
almost certainty of bearing away the prize. 

His uncle, James Beaton, whom lie succeeded in 
the see of St Andrews, watched over his youth; and, 
being powerful in the churcli, and almost the ruler of 
the state, and knowing what qualities were necessary 
in order to a churchman achieving fame, he early and 
most sedulously cultivated tiiem in ins nephew. Hav¬ 
ing acquired what could be learned in Scotland, young 
I Beaton was sent to France, and was there initiutea 
I into not only all the mysteries of the system of anti¬ 
christ, which was then in its glory in that kingdom, but 
into the principles, or rather the ca|iubilily ol acting in 
despite of principles, by which the court of France was 
then distiiiguislied. As niiglit have lieen ex)iected, fin 
returned punting after every thing by which, however 
disltunouring to God, he himself might be exalted. 
Immediately on his retuni to Scotland tie was appoiiiU 
«d rector of Campsie, near Glasgow. There he nursed 
his ambition while he prepared himself for realising 
his aiiticipatimis. His niinU had no capacity for relisli- 
iug the beauties of nature or for holding converse with 
the humble. He bad seen and mingled in the page- 
antry of courts; he had beheld the pomp of official di^ 
OncUons; and his unchained faiit^ and his soaring 
ambition led him to yearn tor tlie participation tk the 
one and the possezskni of the uttier. 
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It wait not long till his desires were in ))urt gratified. 
W'heii Ids uncle was raised to the archbishoprick of 
St Andrews he resigned in the nephew's favour the 
eibbacjr of Arbroath, which gave the latteraseatin par¬ 
liament, and introduced him to that course of official 
promotion by whicli he was afterwards distinguished. 
He became archbishop of Glasgow. At Ute time of 
* his elevatitm the foundations of laipery were shaking, 
in consequence of Uie diifusion of tlie principles of tiie 
« He formation. Tiie chief strength of tlie reformers was 
witiiin his diocese;; and lieiicc he required, in order to pre¬ 
serve the spiritual despotism, by tlie splendour of wliieli 
alone his desires could lie realiztMl, to act vigorously, 
fie did so, and stiowed in embryo tlie persecutor lie 
iiecaine when, having readied the pinnacle upon wiiich 
he had long gazed, and to reacli wliicli lie iiad closed 
his heart on justice, godliness, and mercy, he tliirsted 
for the bUxid of saints, and was uiisatiut(>d thoiigii lie 
ahed that of some of tiie noblest hearts wliich the love 
€»f Christ had pervadeil, and wiiich liis Spirit liad puri¬ 
fied. On the lieutli of his iiiicle in IA.'19. lie succeeded 
him as archhisliop of St Andrews and primate of Scot¬ 
land. He afterwards, by liis power with the court of 
France and services to the pope, obtained the dignity 
of ciii'diiiul. We have alreaoy referred to his almost 
uiiliinited power in the councils of the nation,—a power 
so great tliat, though lie stood convicted of iiitamous 
conduct to obtain tlie office, of chief governor during 
tlU) minority of Mary, and though, in consequence, lie 
was siiorn tor a little time of his splendour, and divest¬ 
ed of his falsely-acquired power, he regained the as¬ 
cendency, and, at tlie time of tlie death ol Wishart, was, 
tliougit not the nominal, yet Uie real, director of tlie 
affairs of tlie kingdom. 

It was not long after tlie deatii of Wislinrt till reports 
reaclied the cardinal tiuil tliere were persons who iiad 
determined to revenge tlie martyr's deulli. We have, 
luiwever, reason to lielieve iliut the murder of Wisliart 
was only one of a series of actions of pride, oppression, 
niid despotism, by wliicli lienton Iiad sougiit to elevate 
himself to a place of supremacy over every natural 
right and legal institution, and l>y wliicli lie Iiad goaded 
on ids enemies to vengeance. Apart from religion. Ids 
actions had created nguinst him tlie gntatesi enmity, 
and seemingly would liuve broiiglit him to a tragical 
end. 'i hough reports of designs against him reaclied 
his ear, he not only felt secure, liiit was boastful of how 
he would did'ent them. He vaunted that he tmd laid 
snares, tliat lie had “ limed a luish” for those who 
threatened him, and that they could not possibly escape. 
Jducli of bis confidence resulted from the connexions 
he iuid tormed with tlie nobiliiy, and tiie power whicli 
he possessed over iliem. He also relied on the queeii- 
motlier, wlioiii lie ruled, and tlie aid of France, wliicii 
he iiad purcimsed at tlie expense of war willi Gngluiui. 
When urged to consult bis safely by those who were 
dependent on tiis cuiitiiiuance in power for the promu- 
tiuii of tlieir own purposes and iiopes, he was wont, in 
his own coarse style, to wply : A fig for the feud, 
and a button fur the heretics! Is not my lord governor 
mine ? Is not his eldest son my pledge ? Have I not 
the queen, the pope, and iiu> king of France ? Is not 
my daughter tlie wile of the eldest son of tlie earl of 
Crawford ?" 

Among the persons wlio had determined on his des- 
IructiiHi, John Leslie, linittier of Uie earl of Rothes, 
was the cliief. Ollier causes Uiaii Uiose connected witli 
religion Iiad made iiim his toe. There was joined with 
him Norman Leslie, son of tiie earl of Kothes, and 
sheritf of Fife, who had formerly lieen tbp faitliful 
and sealous alwttor of the cardinal in all his schemes, 
but who, ill consequence of some disputes, willhigly 
allicKi himsi'lf witii liis enemicia. He, wiUi five ouier 
persons, came to bt Andrews on Friday the SBtii May, 
lliifi, where, according to agreement, they found other 
ten persons, among whom were Juiiii Leslie and William 
Kirkaldy of Grange. The luiitcd parties bousulted ou 


tlie means of putting Heaton to deatti. He had called 
a meeting of the gentlemen of File; who were to liavc 
assembled at Falkland on the Monday following, for 
Uie purpose, as afterwards appeared from bis papers, of 
crusning the friends of Uie Reformation, and also of 
Securing those persons who, from other t^n religious 
causes, were the objects of his fear or hatred, 'i'lie 
appointing of tliis meeting was the occasion of hasten¬ 
ing oil ills death. The Leslies, and those associated 
with them, tearing Uiat Uiey would have directed 
against them tlie whole strength of his vengeance, 
resolved to anticipate him. Having, on that evening, 
arranged tlieir plans, Uiey separated to meet and exe¬ 
cute tiiem ill tile morning. 

Wlien we consider their purpose, let it be remem¬ 
bered that, apart from religion, itiere were causes suffi¬ 
ciently powerful to have incited them to it, and that 
several of those by whom it was accomplished acted on 
tiie principle of personal revenge. It is necessary to 
remember this; as Beaton’s deaiti has sometimes been 
attributed escltisively to religious feeling, and employ¬ 
ed as an argument of reproacii against Uiose who were 
tiic leaders in the spiritual emancipaliun of our country. 
Jt is not asserted that the cardinal’s assailants would 
not have considered themselves justified in putting him 
to death for iiis atrocities. Many of them would ; but, 
before we reckon up the amount of blame attaclied to 
tliem in consequence, let their opinions be remembered. 
Tiieir opinions are not defended; but they believed 
that private individuals Were warranted by the law of 
God to take vengeance on Uie enemies of his people. 
It must also be recollected, that tliey Iiad only lately 
emerged from the errors of popery, and that many of 
its false doctrines must have remained with them, and 
also tliat men are influenced by examples, and that ex¬ 
amples of unparalleled wickedness were before them, 
and that, by bolii tiie endurance of past and tiie well- 
grounded apprehension of future cruelties, they were 
goaded on to actions from which, in other circuni- 
siaiices, they ml^ht liave recoiled. The indiscriminate 
condemnation of them, mingled with unqualified praise 
of tlieir persecutors, has disgraced the pages of history, 
—has discovered Uie feelings of the partisan or tiie 
enemy of tiie gospel, rather than the temper of Uie 
calm exliibiter of truUi. 

On the morning of Saturday, the 29th May, Beaton was 
hurriedly and violently put to death. TJie scene wfis one 
of Uie most painful kiiicL When.Mre allow our minds to 
rest on tiie cardinal’s cruelties and aggravated crimes, we 
are ready, under the impulse of our feelings, to justify 
tile manner of his deatii. When, however, we permit 
ourselves to think calmly upon the event, our minds recoil 
from Uie men who circumvented his death as murderers, 
however strongly they professed—and in the case of 
some of them we believe sincerely—that they were act¬ 
ing under the impulse of religious principles. Tliat he 
deserved to die, we grant, but not by Uie assassin; for 
we cannot sustain tlie plea that, when there were no 
constitutional means for bringing him to account for 
his atrocities, when the fountains of justice were 
sealed up, when every court was impressed with tiie 
image of the iigusUce and cruelty of his mind, persons 
acting in a private capacity were warranted to pmiish 
him. That some of them acted under the belief tiiat 
Uiey did God service, tends only to sliuw the deiecUve- 
iiess of the knowledge of the reformers, and how uumh, 
upon some points, Uiera was affinity between their faith 
and tliat of Uieir persecutmis, amt also between Uieir 
feelings and desires. „ 

The servants of the cardinal, who had been ejected 
by the assailants, aroused his friends in the city. The 
castle was soon surruuiided by a mulUtude, Clamorous 
about .Uie satety of Beaton. It was in vain Uiat Uiey 
were entreated to depait, iflnce they could not in aiiy 
form be of advantage to the dead. The provost of the 
city, wiUi other officials, Uie abettors of uie cardinal in 
maiiycrimes» cried out: .What have you duue wiin 
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in; lord cardinal!” Finding Uiat the multitude would 
not disperse without seeing Beaton (for the; seem 
never to have imagined the possibility of his death, 
but to have thougiit that the sacredness of his ciiaracter 
would liaife been a defence against an; spear) his body 
WHS carried to a window—the window, it is said, from 
wiiich iie had looked on the martyrdom of Wisimrl— 
and shown lifeless to the multitude. The spectacle 
seems to have appalled ; and it was well fitted to do so. 
How strongly it contrasted witii what tliey had seen of 
tlie proud man, of bis pomp and glory, when the might 
of a nation was in his arm, when its destiny was seein- 
ingl; pendent upon his will, and when the ignorant 
and admiring, though oppressed, thousands tliat sur¬ 
rounded him, supposed tliat, equally us on earth, he 
liad power in the kingdom of Gem! The dishonoured 
corpse, ns exhibited from tile window of tliat palace, on 
the construction of which be had lavished thonsands, 
gave a lesson the most impressive, that human ambition 
is vain, and that every fabric of cruelty and crime is 
based upon the sand. It produced an instantaneous 
and de^i impression of fear upon tlie assembled multi¬ 
tude. They fled to their homes lest they should he 
implicated in the cmisequences of tlie action, which 
they must have regarded as one not only of blood but 
of sacrilege. Yet great though the departed had been, 
no voice chaunted his requiem, no voice breathed the 
wonted supplication that the discmlKHjied spirit might 
have glory. His body lay surrounded by enemies, in 
whose hearts «^ach one of Ids wounds created feelings 
of exultation ; and the joys of revenge blended with the. 
ciiariiis of iiope. They looked on the iiody; and, as they 
did so, they thought as do the oppressed when they 
have hurst their chain, and, nerved by a remerahrance 
of tlieir wrongs, have torn tlie despot from his blood¬ 
stained tiiroiie, and trampled his diadem in tlic dust i 
or as when the image of idolatry, before which tiie 
lovely and the pure lias often been presented as an 
ofirering,and to satisfy whose thirst fur blood, the bhaid 
of ciiildhood lias streamed plentifully, is dashed from 
its pedestal and is prostrate and broken, a.s Dagon be¬ 
fore the ark of God. They gazed, imagining tiiey had 
done well; for whether they w»Te under religions or 
under earthly feelings and principles, they all believed 
that tiiey had secured Uieir personal liberty by tin; 
deuUi of liitu who was planning their destruction. 
Tiieir first cure was how to dispose of his body. They 
imd no means of interring it; and, Uie wealtier being 
hot, tiiey retired to conceal tile dead for tlie safely of 
the living. They accordingly wrapped it in a copse of 
lead—“ giving him,” according to the phraseology of 
Knox, “ salt enough"—^id put it at the bottom of tlie 
sea-tower in the palace'. Could anything liave wanned 
into a consciousness of aiii the silent dead, it would 
liave been tiiis place chosen as the depository of his 
b^y. It was a place wliich had been coiistructeil by 
liim for the imprisonment of heretics, and in wliicii the 
victiiiisof his tyranny had sobered all the accumulated 
anguish wiiich can be heaped ufiou the prisoner. Its 
walls had often echoed to tlieir groans and thfe utter, 
ance of their grief, as there came back fresh upon their 
minds the memory of other years,—and also of their 
hope, while, though fettered and coiidemned, they anti¬ 
cipated the joy and sublimity of tlieir rest witii God, 
alter tlie fires of their persecutors bad consumed ail 
Uiat was mortal of tliem. 

No small odium has been heaped on Ktiox because 
of his having said, when recording tlie events connect, 
ed with itie death of Beaton, that he wrote of tJiein 
“ merrily.” The friends of civil despotism, and the 
haters of Christian liberty, all who mourn that Scot¬ 
land delivered liefself by deeds whiclt have conferred 
on her imperishable glory, denounce l^ox, in con¬ 
sequence of this expri»siuu, tin having been worthless 
and cruel. Is he to be condemned for so writing, while 
Uiey themselves prooounee no eondemnation bus ap¬ 
plause on Beaton and tbaae who acted with him, when 
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Wisbart and others were condemned to the flames? 
Complacently they regard tlieir ftsvourite legal uiur- 
dcrer, though tlie murdered were they of wlioiii the 
‘ world was not wurtliy nor only so, but speak in de¬ 
fiance of the testimony of their actions, of theh* virtues, 
and tlie nobleness of tiieir minds and purposes. Is it 
fur tile panegyrists of sucli a roan to condetnii Knox, 
because he was pleased by the deatii of a man who 
cared not thougli he trampled in blooii, to the aocoiii- 
plishiiig of his designs of subjecting our fathers to the 
vile and unbroken slavery of antimirist? Theytiave 
denounced Knox that they might witiidraw attention 
from the debasement of tlie man whom they praisfid,*— 
that tiiey migtit connect reproacti with Protestantism, 
and—may we not also say, in regard to many of them ? 
—tliat they iiiigiit, if possible, bring religion into con¬ 
tempt. I'tie persons who put Beaton to death were, as 
has liecn formerly stated, not murderers in principle. 
They and Knox are not to be judged of by the ciia- 
nicter of our feelings or from the circiiinstaiices in 
which we are placed. When Judged of aright, from a 
full view of tiieir coiiditioti, tiieir knowleiige, and the 
power and di.spositioii of their enemies, they will esta- 
lilish fur themselves in every mind, except that'iii which 
lilK'ity and true gmlliness are iuited, esteem and ad¬ 
miration. Tiiey may have been, and they were, guilty 
of actions—fur they were niurUil—whicti ttirow dark 
sliuduws over their iiislory; but, us a whole, they were 
of the nobility of our kind. 

The deatli of Beaton produced results which bore 
assiiiiilalioti to the views previously eiitcrUiined of him. 
Tile court was agitated, it felt itself helpless. I'lie 
(|iieen and her favourites, whom he had mingled in 
hostilities witii England, now dreaded tlie vengeance of 
tliat country, and looked to France as their only refuge 
from tile inipeiidiiig storm. Tiie ambitious, in the path of 
whose iiupes lie itad been a hiiideraitce, rejoiced, antici¬ 
pating tliat Jieiicefurtii tliere would be no ohsiruciioii to 
the gratifying of tlieir desires,—though professedly they 
were enraged at liis deatii. Various opinions existed 
among the reformed respecting the manner of his death; 
but they all iiad tiiis iiuppiiiess tiiat, by wtiatever means, 
their deadliest foe was removed,—a iiuppiiiess, however, 
whicii was fringed by apprehensions of me consequences, 
knowing that they would all be implicated, and Uiat 
the cum billed power of the court of France, of the pope, 
and of the queen, would be brought to act against tliein’. 

in tile nieantiiiie tlie numtiers of tiiose who occupied 
the castle was increased by many of tiie most influen¬ 
tial of tlie reformers joining Uieiuselvcs to tltem ; untl 
events soon occurred by which popeiy, with civil ly- 
raiiiiy, perished, and our country iicquireil a liberty and 
a purity of ecclesiastical institutions by whicli, thougli 
tier limits were confined and her soil sterile, she tie- 
canie tlie must distiiiguislied among tiie nations,—iia- 
tioual glory depeiaiing not oil iniutbecs, wealtli, or 
power, but on freedom and religion. The moniing of 
a day brigiit uud blessed iiud dawned on Scotland. 
Men were startled from tlieir dreams, and, dt^vising in 
gotiliiiess and acting in zeal, left tlie image of ineir 
ciiaracter on Uie destiny of tlieir country. 


(torn tfie (Serman. 

THE IDIOT CHILD. 

The Father of the faithful sat one day within a grove 
at Mauire, and leant his liead upon his hand, aild 
mourned; when bis son Isaac came to him and said, 
“ My fisther, wherefore dost tiiou mourn ? VVlial lackest 
thou?” Abraliaiu answered and said, My soul Is 
troubled for tiie pm^le of Canaan, in that they know 
not tlie Lord, and take their own way in the blind 
imaginings of error." ** Oh,” said the son, *• is it no 
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nwm thun tbii ? It it their own. way At thii the 
yeneiahie fiuher arose from his teat and said, " Come 
and; follow me.*' And he took the youth into a cottag'e, 
and said unto him, “ Behold !** And there was a child 
there diet was an idiot; and the mother sat near the 
child and wept. And Abraham said, “ Why weepest 
thou I” Then the mother answered and said, “ Ah! 
this my little son eatoth tund drinketh, and we take care 
of b|sa i but lie knoweth not the countenance of bis 
father or his mother, thus his life is lost to him, and 
the springs of joy arc dried up.” 

So spake the motlier, and wept. But Abraham 
went, 1 ^ preached the name of tlie liord, who made 
heaven and earth. 

KaUMMACHEU. 

THE DAY OF RE.ST. | 

" WiiaaEFOBE did tlie Eternal require tlip services of 
men ?” said tlie youthful Samma to his teacher. '* To 
what end is the resting-tinie of the Sabbath-day ? It 
was oniained for the discipline of none but rude men. 

Is nut one day like another? Tiie light of tiie sun 
shines upon them all.” But the Rabbi answered and 
said, When tlie suns of Israel were turned liack from 
the captivity to the land of promise, there lived, on the 
borders of Mesopotamia, an Israelite whose name was 
Boni, a Levite and a man of wisdom, whose wife and 
cliiidren dwelt with him. And tlie Angel of the lj<jrd 
appeared unto him in the form of a messenger of 
Artaxerxes tiie king, and said ,' Get thee up, tliuu and 
thy wife and children, and thy men-servants and thy 
maidens, and go hence into tlie land of your fatliers, 
that thou inayest counsel thy {leople, and lielp to order 
the city and the country in wisdom.’ I'hen Boni an¬ 
swered and said: ‘ Bet iny lord the king look graci¬ 
ously upon my tliaiiksgiving; but how sliall I journey 
through the wilderness with my wife and my cliiidren, 
weeing that I know not tlie way ?’ But the messenger 
said: ‘ Get thee up, and learn to put confidence in the 
king.’ Thereat Boni went forth, as the Angel of the 
Lord had commanded him, with his wife and his child¬ 
ren at dawn of day. But Boni doubted and said: 

• Wliat will come of it ?' And tliey journeyed through 
the desert until evening. And when they had now 
gone six parasangs,^ and were wearied exceedingly, 
tehold there stood before them a tabeniacle, and a 
man came forth and said to Boni and to his people, 

* Rest ye here.’ Then they reposed themselves, and 
their souls were quickened. And Boni said : ‘ It is of 
the Lord's mercy that we are refreshed in this place. 
But who now will guide us further on our way ?’ Tlien 
came the man unto him, and showed Boni both the 
way in which he should go, and tiie by-ways that 
would lead him astray, and he drew Uiem, for the dis¬ 
tance of/six parasangs, upon a leaf, and then said 
unto him, ‘ Go in peace.* So Boni with his family 
went on in the path whitdt was marked out for him; 
and they bore Uie toils of the journey patiently, for 
they remembered the comfort which they had received. 
And when they had travelled six parasangs, a taber¬ 
nacle again presented itself. Here, in like manner, 
they found a servant of the king’s, who gave them 

* The Persian paraiang was something more tliwi two 
ndios uid a-half. 


solace, and showed unto them once more the way and 
the by-ways, that they might choose the one and avoid 
the Others. 

And thus continually it befell them, until ^hat Boni 
and his family arrived at the land of promise. And 
Boni knew that the Angel the Lord had guided 
him; and he studied, with Esra and Nehemiah, that 
the Sabbath might be sanctified, for the people had 
fallen into disorder.” 

" Thou seest, Samma,” continued the teacher, " that 
the life of man is a pilgrimage. The six parasangs 
are six days; but the seventh is a day of rest, w'hcreiii 
the tabernacle of the Lord standeth open, that he may 
think upon his journey, and put his trust in God. But 
the restless man values not the tabernacle, and loses 
his way in tlie wilderness; but the wise findetli refresh¬ 
ment, and is brought into the promised land.” 

Ibid. 


HASAEL. 

• 

Habael, the son of an eastern prince, had been brought 
up in the Valley of the Wise, and was now a young 
man. And his father sent him to Persia, that he 
might complete his education, and search into the 
manners and customs of men. The utmost freedom 
was granted to tlie youth; but Zeruiah, his old teacher, 
secretly observed his conduct and conversation. 

When Hasael had arrived in Persia, the pleasures 
of tlie city and the crowds of voluptuaries enticed him; 
so that he forgot his destination, and in utter thought¬ 
lessness gave up his heart to luxury. One day, as 
he was walking in the pleasure-gardens of Ispahan, 
Zeruiah came before him in the appearance of a pil¬ 
grim, with a stair in his right hand. But Hasael re¬ 
cognised Zeruiah, and said to him, " Whence comest 
tiiou, and whithCr art thou going ?” Zeruiah answered 
and said : *' 1 do not know.” The young man was 
astounded, and said, “ How! Hast thou left thy home, 
and journeyed thus far, and yet knowest not whither 
thou art going ?” Zeruiah answered, “ 1 have forgotten 
the way; and therefore I wander hither and tliither, 
and whichever of two roads seems thfe broadest and 
the pleasantest, 1 take it.” “ And whither will such 
blind wanderings' lead thee ?” asked the astonished 
youth. " That know 1 not,” answered Zeruiah; '• why 
should it concern me ?” At this Hasael turned to tlie 
others who were with him, and said, '* This man was 
the teacher of my youth and was full of wisdom; but 
see, be has become a fool and bereft of understanding. 
Ah 1 how be is changed and transformed!” Here 
Zeruiah went up to Hasael, and threw his travellliig- 
bag on the ground, and said, “ Thou, art right, Hasael, 
—my nature has changed like thine. Once I was thy 
guide, and thou followedst me in tlie way wliich 1 
marked out for thee. But now, since I ceased to be 
thy guide, 1 have set myself to be thy follower. Be¬ 
hold, my journey, in which I forget both the pathway 
and the goal, is thine also; and reason has deserted 
thee as well as me- Which is the greater madman, 
thou or 1? and which of us walks most wretchedly 
astray ?” Thus spake Zeruiah. And Hasael under¬ 
stood his meaning; and returned to the ways of wisdom 
in which Zeruiah had instrtmted him. 


Ibid. 
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PAUL'S PRAYER FOR THE HEBREWS: 

Sr lExpotitofs jOiCcoum, 

By Anukew AttTHua, 

One of the Pastors of the Paptist Church, Prieto Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Hebrews xiif. 20, 2t.—“Now tbe (icxl of peace, tliat 
brought again from the doail our Lord Jesus, tha^ great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the ever¬ 
lasting covenant, make you perfect in every good work 
to do his will, working in you that which is well-pleas¬ 
ing ill his sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Among the many features of the apostle’s man¬ 
ner of dealing with the disciples of Jesus Christ, 
as au inspired and authorized teacher of the doc¬ 
trines and precepts of the gospel, there is one 
which is worthy of the imitation of ail who are 
in their own measure similarly employed. 1 
refer to his practice of devoutly commending 
them to the Lord in whom they' believed, and 
supplicating from above those heavenly bless¬ 
ings in tlicir behalf which were so needful to the 
nourishment and growth and happiness of their 
immortal souls. We cannot peruse any of his 
ejiistles without perceiving the sincerity of his 
desires for the everlasting welfare of his bre- 
tiiieii, ex|)re8sed by the prayers he presents lor 
them at the throne of grace. Of this we have 
an example here before us. He had treated 
largely in the epistle to the Hebrews of the su¬ 
blime and interesting doctrines of the gospel,— 
the character and qualifications of Christ as the 
prophet, the Saviour, and the High Priest of 
his people ; and addressed to them many power¬ 
ful and impressive exhortations to continue stead¬ 
fast and immoveable, always abounding in tbe 
work of the Lord. But convinced of the ina¬ 
dequacy of all his own labours, without the co¬ 
operation and blessing of Him who is the foun¬ 
tain of ad light and of all grace, he cannot close 
thee pistle till he offers the prayer of our text: 

‘ Now the God of peace, who brought again 
from tbe dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shep¬ 
herd of the sheep, through the blood of the ever¬ 
lasting covenant, make you perfect in every 
good work to do his will, working in you that 
which is well pleasing in bis sight, through Jesus 
Christ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen.’ ^ 

Observe the peculiarly endearing appellation 
he gives to that God to whom he commends bis 
Hebrew brethren. He styles him * tbe God of 
peace.’ He delights to think of God and to 
speak of him os sustaining this character. * And 
the very God of peace,’ prays he in behalf of 
another church, ‘sanctify you wholly.’ Con¬ 
templated as such, in the only way in which he 
can be thus viewed, namely, as the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, as pacified to¬ 
wards his guilty people through the work of 
his ISon, and as now seated on a throne of grace, 


ready to dispense eve^ 
ly blessing, he becomes the objili^ of the he* 
liever’s confidence and tbe source'of hi* 
Those gloomy forebodings and terril^iti^ feans 
which a conviction of guilt produces'Th, the 
conscience of a sinner uureconcU^ to, God, are 
' removed by a believing contemplation of his 
character as displayed in the atonement. I^ore 
be appears in ail the amiable attractions or tbe 
God of peace ; not imputing unto men their 
trespasses, but, through the peace-speaking blood 
of his Sou, inviting them to be reconciled unto 
him. 

The other expressions contained in this verse 
involve truths associated in the mind of the 
apostle with the idea of God being the God of 
peace, and relcr to the manner in which he was 
clearly manifested in this endearing character. 
It was he * who brought again from the dead 
our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the 
sheep, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant.’ Our Lord Jesus is here called ‘ the 
great Shepherd of the sheep.* He was not only 
the great but the good Shepherd, whose heart 
glowed with the teiidcrest compassion towards 
his helpless and wandering sheep,—who was 
smitten fur their transgressions, and gave away 
his life a sacrifice fur their sakes. Uur Lord 
Jesus died us the surety fur the guilty. The 
great Shepherd submitted to the stroke of 
offended justice. He died, the Just fur the un¬ 
just, to bring us unto God, and so made peace 
by the blood of his cross. Now, tbe great 
Shepherd, after expiring under the curse of tbe 
law,—after lying in tlie grave, as the efiect of 
sustaining the penalty of sin, ‘ was brought 
again from the dead.' He was restored to the 
possession of an endless immortal life, and made 
most blessed for ever, as tbe token of hta Fa¬ 
ther’s infinite good pleasure in his most meri¬ 
torious sacrifice. H&uce, God is here said to 
have brought him again from the dead, ‘ through 
the blood of the everlasting covenant.* Tbe old 
covenant was ratified by the blood of slain ani¬ 
mals, which was altogether unavailing for ob¬ 
taining the remission of sins. But * the ever¬ 
lasting covenant,' as contrasted with the old 
covenant, which was now ready to vanish away, 
involved in it blessings of the richest nature, and 
of eternal duration, and was sealed by the blood 
of the Lord Jesus, ■* who through the eternal 
Spirit ofi'ered himself without spot unto God.’ 
Now, it was through the blood ubed by the greujt 
Sltepherd, and by which the blessings of the 
everlasting covenant were secured tor his people, 
that he was brought again from the dead,—words 
which plainly imply, that the sacrifice which he 
ofi'ered, when he gave bis life away, was in¬ 
finitely meritorious, and every way pleasing and 
glorifying to God, that be was therefore raised 
from tbe dead as the great Shepherd of the 
sheep, and tbe character of hb Father thus de- 
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monstrated to be the God of peace; and the 
glorious author of this inestimable blessing of 
peace to all his people. 

Seeing, then, that sinners are now reconciled 
unto him,->->tbat they are at peace with him 
through the Lord Jesus,—^thet all obstacles in 
the way of the outpouring of the Spirit, and of 
the bestowal of aU the blessings of the everlasting 
covenant are now removed,—that no spiritual 
desires can be too enlarged to be satisfied from 
the fountain of all fulness, and no expectations 
too great to be realized by the communications 
of him who is the God of peace, and who 
delights in the happiness of his people,—the 
apostle here raises His petitions to the throne of 
mercy in behalf of his Hebrew brethren. See¬ 
ing also that no blessings can exceed in value, 
or even approximate in merit, to the worthiness 
of the great Shepherd of the sheep, who is at 
once the Saviour, the nourisher, and the watch¬ 
ful guardian and leader of his people,—and that 
the everlasting covenant, ratified by his blood, 
secures those blessings in all their unsearchable 
riches and eternal duration, to those who be¬ 
lieve in his name, and who hear his voice,— 
the apostle breathes forth this fervent suppli¬ 
cation, that the God of peace would make the 
Hebrews ‘ perfect in every good work to do his 
will, working in. them that which is well pleas¬ 
ing in his sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen.’ Let us 
contemplate the particular objects embraced by 
this apostolic prayer. 

1. He prays that the God of peace wouid 
‘ make them perfect in every good work to do 
his will.* The w'ord here translated ‘perfect’ 
occurs in various other texts, and properly sig¬ 
nifies to adjust, to dispose or prepare with great 
wisdom and propriety. We find it used by i’aul 
when exhorting the Galatians to restore, in 
the spirit of meekness, the brother overtaken 
ill a fault. The dislocated member is thus to 
tic restored to its proper place in the body, by 
being fitted, through the instrumentality of kind 
admonition, fur its former situation. Again, the 
apostle employs the same term in writing to the 
Corinthians: ‘ And this also we wish, even your 
perfection,’ or their being so rectified in their 
aentiments and feelings as to be knit together 
in unity, and prepared as spiritual stones for 
their respective places in the temple of God. 
In the petition under consideration, the apostle 
obviously means that God would fit and dispose 
the uiinda of his bretliren for every good work 
to do his will. * The doing of the will of God,’ 
whether this relate to active obedience or to 
suffering, forms the grand end of the gospel, 
considered in its practical design on the hewrt 
aud life. It is to tliis that all the instructions 
given in the previous part of this epistle, and all 
tlie glorious truths illustrated respecting the plan 
of redemption through Christ Jesus, were to 


tend. They were to impregnate, so to speak, 
the minds of believers with spiritual feelings, to 
exalt the tone of their affections, and to inspire 
them with the animating hope, which enters into 
that which is within the vail,—-and, from the 
combined energy of these, to incline them to 
cheerful and uniform submission to the divine 
will. It is in proportion to the vivid appre¬ 
hension which we have of any object, and our 
appreciation of its worth, that it affects our 
hearts and produces those feelings towards it, 
which correspond with its nature and impor¬ 
tance. Now, the apostle had exhibited to the 
Hebrews the wonderful plan of mercy in all 
its glory,—the offices and qualifications of Jesus 
as an all-sufficient Saviour; he had set before 
them the hope of glory, and presented exam¬ 
ples of faith in the promises ‘ seen afar off,’ in 
exciting believers to walk with God, and pa¬ 
tiently to suffer for his sake. But in connection 
with this, he looked to God to impress these in 
such a manner upon their hearts as to make 
them permanently influential, and dispose and 
fit them, by tlie salutary operation of the motives 
they contained, for every good work, to do his 
will. Whether, therefore, he desired that his 
brethren should continue unwavering in their 
attachment to the gospel of Christ, and not de¬ 
part from the living .God, or that they should 
abound in the work and labour of love to his 
name in ministering to the saints, or that they 
should still take joyfullj' the spoiling of their 
goods and the loss of all things for Christ’s 
sake, or that they should not languish in their 
course, but, under the animating effect of the 
hope of immortality, ‘run with patience the 
race set before them,’ he expected these bless¬ 
ed results to be accomplished by the God of 
peace making them perfect, or fitting them, 
by the powerful influence of the truths of the 
gospel, clearly apprehended and impressively 
felt, ‘ for every good work to do his will.’ 

2. He also prays, in connection with this, 
that God would ‘ work in them that which is 
well-plectsing in his sight, through Jesus Christ.’ 
That which is well-pleasing in the sight of the 
all-perfect Jehovah, must be supremely excel¬ 
lent in itself, and adapted to promote the true, 
the eternal happiness of his people. It consists 
of the various dispositions and desires and prac¬ 
tices which are comprehended in his ‘good and 
perfect and acceptable will.' A very great and 
unspeakably important part of the great salva¬ 
tion, consists in being delivered from the domin¬ 
ion of the old man,—in being renewed in the spirit 
of our minds, and having infused into the heart 
those gracious tempers and dispositions which 
are the fruit of the Spirit, and the produce of 
feith in that Saviour of whom be testifies. God 
is here said to * work in his people that which is 
well-pleasing m his sightbut it is a working 
which by no means supersedes their own active 
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exertions. It is not an undefinable mystic in- 
Huerice ; but it is connected with, and the re¬ 
sult of, the understanding being exercised on- 
divine things,—the heart clinging to them in 
its atfections, and feeling the power of those 
heavenly and exalted objects in drawing it to 
God, and to the practice of the things that are 
well-pleasing in his sight. These two are very 
beautifully combined in an exhortation given to 
the Philippians : * Wherefore, my beloved, as ye 
have always obeyed, not as in my presence only, 
but now much more in my absence, work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling, for 
it is God who worketh in you, both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.’ The active exer¬ 
cise of faith and hope and love, involved in 
M'orking out our own salvation, is thus com¬ 
bined with the inward operation of God, of his 
own good pleasure. God’s working in the 
hearts of his people that which is well-pleasing 
in his sight, implies the advancement of their 
souls in the graces of the Christian character, 
ami as preparatory for the final happiness of 
immortality. Hence, Paul, when referring to 
the rest promised to the saints at the period of 
the revelation of Jesus Christ in his glory, 
says: ‘ Wherefore also we pray always for 
you, that our God would count you worthy of 
this calling, and fulfil all the good pleasure of 
his goodness, and the work of faith with power.’*^ 
Those things which God works in his people 
are well-pleasing in his sight, ‘ through Jesus 
Christ.* VV'^ithout faith it is impossible to please 
God; not only because the only true principle 
from which good works can spring is absent from 
the mind, but because they have no reference to 
Him whose merits alone can render them well- 
pleasing unto God. All the services which the 
Hebrews could perform were tainted with sin, 
and every work they did, however spiritual, was 
mingled with evil. They could hence be ac¬ 
ceptable to God only through the merits of 
his Son Jesus Christ, to whom, therefore, as 
the medium of every spiritual privilege, the 
ground of the acceptance of every service, and 
the source of the present and eternal happi¬ 
ness of his people, the apostle devoutly ascribes 
the praise of all ,—* to whom be glory for ever 
and ever. Amen.' 

From what lias been said, let us be exhorted 
to contemplate the blessed character of our God 
as the God of peace, who hath reconciled us to 
himself by Jesus Christ, and who is the author 
of that holy tranquillity and sweet serenity 
of soul which is the happy portion of those 
who know and love his name. It is this which 
calms the troubles of the breast, and fills us with 
that peace which, in the language of our Lord, 
the -world can neither give nor take away. 
Amid all disappointments, trials, and changes, 

* 2 Tbemloniao* i. J1. 


here we have peace; and possessing this ines¬ 
timable blessing, we repose with confidence on 
the Rock of ages; and in all the various scenes 
of disquietude, we can say; ‘ Return, my soul, 
unto tby rest, for t^e Lord hath, dealt l^unti- 
fully with thee.’ This is the perpetual dwelling- 
place of the believer, the rich retreat of the im¬ 
mortal spirit, the scene of immutable repose ; 
and in the exercise of faith in the glorious cha¬ 
racter of God, and in our own interest in all bis 
revealed perfections, we can adopt the language 
of inspiration as our own : * Whom have 1 in 
heaven but thee ? and there is none on earth 
that I desire in comparison of thee. My fiesh 
and my heart faileth, but God is the strength of 
my heart and my portion for ever.' 

Again : We are reminded of the inseparable 
connection between our enjoyment of the bless¬ 
ings of the everlasting covenant, and of the God 
of peace as our God, and our being fitted for 
every good work to do his will. The one caniiut 
be experienced without tiie other; and the more 
tiiat we advance in the knowledge of his will iu 
all wisdom and spiritual understanding, the 
greater will be our capacity for the service and 
enjoyment of him wiio is the God of ail grace, 
and who hath called us to his eternal glory, by 
Jesus Christ. Our progress in those things 
which arc well-pleasing iu his sight,—-oursancti¬ 
fication iu soul, body, and spirit, is the grand 
end of the revelation of mercy, as introductory 
to the inheritance above, where the perfection of 
knowledge and the perfection of love shall for 
ever reign. 

Further : Let us imitate the example of the 
apostle Paul, in commending one another to tlie 
God of peace. What a noble spirit breathed 
in his soul 1 While ‘ absent iu body,’ be was 
‘ with them in spirit,’ joying and beholding their 
order and the steadfastness of their faith in Christ. 
He cherished the most heartfelt wishes for their 
spiritual welfare, and often did his prayers as¬ 
cend to heaven in their behalf, that grace and 
peace might be multiplied to their souls. Yet 
there is the communion of saints, tlie fellowship 
of the Spirit, which no local causes can interrupt. 
Let us, therefore, commend one another to the 
great Shepherd of the sheep, who is * Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever,’ who sought us when we were strangers, 
brought us to his fold, and feeds and protects 
his own amid ail their wanderings in this world, 
until he conduct them to that blessed region 
where he will feed them with heavenly know¬ 
ledge', and lead them to living fountains o£ 
waters, and wipe away all tears from their eyes. 

Finally: Let us ascribe the glory of all to 
Him who is the author of our salvation. Feel¬ 
ing that this is justly his due, we experience 
sentiments and emotions which are akin to those 
which animate the redeemed above, when they 
sing, * Salvation, and honour, and glory, aiut 
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blessing be unto him who sittcth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb.' * Now our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, and God, even our Father, who 
hath loved us, and given us everlasting con¬ 
solation, and good hope thorough grace, comfort 
your hearts, and stablish you in every good word 
and work.’ 

ANCIENT NINEVEH. 

[From the * Amerieen Biblical Bepoiitorr.'l 

It is the concurrent testimony of ancient historians, both 
SBcred and secular, that tlie vast plains watered by the 
Tigris and the Euphrates were once the seat of popu¬ 
lous cities and of nourishing empires. Mouldering 
ruins are found in ttvery direction, attesting, in some 
instances by their mngnificence, the riches and spleii- 
dutir of the mighty dead, and in others, by tlicir shape¬ 
less 8|)[>earance and almost utter decay, the triitli of 
tliu tk'ripture predictions, anil the vanity of human 
works. The voyager down the Tigris or the Euphra¬ 
tes, is struck, at nearly every turn, with the evidences 
of ancient civilisation which jut out of the bunks, or 
line the adjacent plains. No well-read traveller, no 
Christian student, could pass, without emotion, over the 
ground which covers the relics of Babylon, Ciesiphon, 
seleuciu, Arliela, Nineveh. He will learn to read 
the pages of the Jewish prophets and of the Greek 
and Liilin historians with a new love. With none 
of these ruins does a stronger interest linger than 
around those of Nineveh. It was one of the. first 
founded cities in (lie wttfld. Its reported gi-eutiiess 
has almost the air of an eastern fable. It was the 
theatre of an extraordinary mission of one Hebrew pro¬ 
phet, while niiolher foretold its desolation in words 
of brief but terrible import. The scenes wliich tran¬ 
spired at itsovertlirow luive been copied into the verses 
of some of the must distinguished modern poets. Over 
or near its ruins marched the Mnredoiiiaii army just on 
tile eve of Uie thinl and last great buttle with Darius. 
On the bridge, which connects those ruins with the 
modern city, Mosul, at a later day, a Greek emperor 
engaged in a fearful strife with the Persian Cliosroes 11. 

ill the following paper we propose to collect and 
embovly some scattered notices in relation to this re¬ 
nowned city—its rise, greatness, uvertlirovv, and exist¬ 
ing ruins. 

Our first inquiry has respect to the question : " Who 
was tile founder of the city?” In Gen. x. II are the 
words: * Out of that land went forth Asshur, and 
biiilded Nineveh,’ etc. Probably, the true rendering 
is, however, the following: From that land, i. e. Slii- 
imr, went lorili Nimrod, (who had just before been 
mentioned), into Assyria, and built Ninevtdi. Moses, 
in this passage, is emimerniiiig the sons of Hum. It is 
nut, therefore, prtibable that he would insert a notice 
uf Asshur, who was a son of Sheiii, and who is subse¬ 
quently named. Besides, it would be unusual to de¬ 
scribe the actions of a person before Ids imiiviiy is al¬ 
luded to. The connection uf the context is also in this 
way lietter preserved. Jn ver. 10, it is said tliiit the be- 
giiiiiiitg of Nimroil’s kingdom was Bahei, Erech, 
Accad, and Caliieh hi tlie land of Shiiiar. Then, en¬ 
larging his daniinkMis, he went out into Assyria, built 
Nineveh, etc. ‘J he name of the city is also a circuin- 
stani^e in favour of its having been founded by Nimrod. 
The whole of Assyria is called in Micah v. €1. * the. land 
ul Nimrod.’ The city is generally termed by the 
Greek and Uunian writers The term Nineveh, 

however, was not wholly uiikiiuwti. borne writers attri- 
buu- the founding of tlie city to Nintis, son of Belus, 
and hushoHii of Semirainis. The history of Ninus is, 
however, very obscure, and perhaps fabulous. Ctesias 
is Ute ly^neipai historian from whom it is derived; but 


little reliance is to be placed upon }iim,wlien Aristotle 
deems him unworthy to be believed. 

The next point for examination is the site of the city. 
Lucian says that in his day no vestiges of the ruins uf 
the city remained.* There is a singuiar confusion and 
self-contradiction on this subject, in the ancient lii.sto- 
rians. Herodotus speaks, in one place, of tlie Euplira- 
tes as flowing through the midst of the city; in aiiutlH-r 
pass^e, of its being built on the Tigris; in a ttiird. of 
tite Tigris as flowing by Nineveh. Diodorus descrilms 
Nineveh as built on the Euphrates; elsewhere, of its 
lieing near the city Airbela, tlie scene of Alexander's 
victory over Darius. Ammiaiuis Marcellinus places it 
on tlie Euphrates in the disti'ict of Conmgena, near the 
cities Samusuta and Hierapolis. But elsewhere he 
speaks of Nineveh us being a large city of Adiabene 
(a province of Assyria Proper.) It is diflBcult to re¬ 
concile these warring statements. Bochart supposes 
that there were two cities of the same name; one on 
the Euphrates in Comagena; the other on the Tigris. 
This supposition, he thinks, is strengtliencd by Philo- 
stratus, who makes Apollonius in going from Antioch to 
Mesopotamia to pass through “ancient Nineveh.’’ He 
conjecturas that the Syrian Nineveh was called ancient, 
nut because it-was tlie oldest, but as a compliment, and 
to reconcile it to its comparative obscurity. Bochart’s 
is, perhaps, the most plausible conjecture which can be 
made, unless we may suppose that one of the earliest 
historians w'as mistaken in relation to the Syrian Nine¬ 
veh, and that the others copied the mistake. The 
uncertainty of the testimony may be further seen from 
tlie fact that Amniianus and others place tlie Assyrian 
Nineveh below the Lycus, in opposition to the decla¬ 
rations of Herodotus, Sti'ubo, Arrian, Ptolemy, Eusta¬ 
thius, etc. Again, those who agree in placing the As¬ 
syrian Nineveh on the Tigris near tlie present city 
Mosul are not united in respect to its location on the 
Tigris; some placing it on the easleni and others on 
the western bank. But it is possible that the city was 
built oil both banks, as was the case with Babylon. 

We are now prepared to consider the questions in 
respect to the mugnilude of Uie city. There are three 
statements in the book of Jonah, i. 2 ; iil. 3; iv. 11. Jii 
the first two passages it is st. led ‘ a great city,’ and 
*aii exceeding great city of three days* journey.’ 
Three days’ journey has reference to the circuit uf the 
city, rather Umn to its length. So Abeiieara, Jerome, 
Cyrill, and Tlieuduret interpret. Strabo, who makes 
Babylon to have been 385 stadia in circuit, says that 
Nineveh was much larger. Diodorus asserts Uiat Ni- 
iius, the founder, determined to erect a city which 
should surpass not only all which had existed, bin, all 
which any one would afterwards be likely to build. 
He mentions tliatthe circuit of Nineveh was 48U stadia; 
whicli make somewhat more tliaii sixty miles, and sixty 
miles were three days’ journey; twenty miles a day 
being tile common computation for a foot-traveller. 
Diodorus describes the walls as one hundred feet high, 
and sufiBciently broad to admit uf three cliariots being 
driven abraast. On the walls were 1500 towers, each 
2U0 feet high. Cyrill, in coniuieiitiiig on Nahum ii, 
remarks that the walls were regarded as impregnable. 
The royal palace is represented as liaving been 9 stadia 
high and 10 broad. Nahum, ii. 8. says that ‘ Nineveh 
was of old like a pool of water,’ signifying, by this ex¬ 
pression, the vast multitudes who fluw^ into her 
gates. It is asserted in Jonah iv. 11, tliat in Nineveh 
‘ there were more than sixscore thousand persons who 
could nut discern between ttieir right hand and their 
left hand, and also much cuttle.' According to the 
common estimate this would give 600,000 tor the en¬ 
tire population; tlie same number which Pliny attri¬ 
butes to Seleucia n(«r Babylon. A city of tlie dimen¬ 
sions, wliicli Diodorus gives to Niiieveh, might easily 
contain more than 600,000 people, while Uiere might 
be, at the some.time, large vncAiit spaces for gardens, 
or for pasture, us is common in the cities of the East. 
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Ninevph was situated very commodioualf for the 
purposes of commerce. The Tigris,—connected with 
ilie Enpitrates by means of canals,—-opened a ready 
communication with the Persian gulf, southern Asia, 
and tlie shores of the Indian ocean. Nahum says, 
iv. 16, tliat * her merchants were more numerous thsut 
tlie stars of heaven.’ The commerce, which was car¬ 
ried on btaweeu eastern and western Asia must have 
passed tliruugh Nineveh, as here was a common route, 
as well as a bridge over the Tigris, a convenience 
which existed in but few places. But as in other great 
and rich cities, so in Nineveh, there prevailed extreme 
depravity of morals. 

Tliis general corruption of manners is asserteil in the 
book, of Jonali, in the expressive declaration: ‘ Their 
wickediu'ss is cunie up before roe.’ Of the' period in 
wliich tills prophet fluurislied we are not left in doubt. 
According to 2 Kings xiv. 85, he prophesied of the re¬ 
storation of the coasts of Israel taken by Uie king of 
Syria, which was accomplished by JerolWin IL ; and, 
tlierefore, Jonah must have lived before that time. 
Bishop Lloyd supposes that he prophesied at the latter 
end of Jehu’s reign or at the beginning of tlie reign of 
Jeiioaliax, when the kingdom of Israel was reduced 
very low, by the oppression of Hasael king of Syria. 
He might, however, have prophesied at tlie beginning 
of .Jerohoani’s reign, which was almut 42 years before 
iVlenaiiem reigned, in whose time Pul, the first king of 
Assyria mentioned in Uie Scriptures, invaded the land 
of Israel. Jonah was, therctbre, witliout doubt, sent 
t4) Nineveh at the time of the reign of one of the pre¬ 
decessors of Pul; but at what period particularly, we 
are unable to discover. 

Tlie repentance, of the people of Nineveh was pro¬ 
bably not of long duration. Isaiah x. 5 seq., denounces 
the judgments of God against them :—the prophecy of 
Naiium is entirely occupied in denunciations against 
Nineveh, !n descriptions of her pride and wickedness, 
and ill predictions of her utter overthrow.* 

Zeplianiah, who flourished in the days of Jmiah, 
king of Judah, uttered predictions against Nineveh. 
See Chap. ii. 13—IS. 

Considerable discrepancy exists in the statements of 
different authors iii relation to the time, manner, and 
agents of the overthrow of Nineveh. Herodotus and 
Eusebius affirm tliat it was taken by Cyaxares, king of 
the Medes. Jerome and all Uie Hebrew writers assert 

• The time in which this prophet flourished is a matter 
of doubt. There are some things in the prophecy itself 
wiiidi furnish room for conjecture. In his time it is clear 
that both the Israelitisli and Jewish kingdoms hud endured 
severe oppression at the hands of tlie Assyrians. Accord¬ 
ing to chap. ii. 3, the splendour of both these kingdoms was 
on the wane. No-Ammon, or the Egyptian Thebais, had 
been ravaged, and the Ethiopians and others who hod 
brought succour to that territory had been carried captive 
by the conqueror. At what time these events occurred is 
nut certain. The conjecture is not improbable that the 
Thebais was ravaged in the expedition undertaken against 
Egypt by Tartan, the general of Sargon, the Assyrian 
king, ill the first part of the reign of Hezekiah. See 
Isaiah xx. 1. In the 14th year of Hezekiah, the Assyrian 
army was miraculously destroyed, and Sennacherib was 
assassinated by his sons. The remainder of Hezekioh’s 
reign was quiet. Probabiy this was the period in which 
Nahum prophesied. Sea Kosenmueiler Comment, on 
Nahum, and Eiclihom's Eihleitung.- 

There has been much ctmtroversy respetding the word 
No-Ammon of Nah. iii. 8. Jer. xlvi. 21 and Ezekiel. 
Mr. Wilkinson has lately solved the difl&cu^, for he has 
proved it to be the Egyptian name for the 7<te5ats. The 
Septuagint has, indeed, translatiid it by Diospotis, the an¬ 
cient name of Thebes among the Greeks. In fact the 
name Thebes, or Tbebae, is supposed by Champoltion to 
be the Egyptian word Ttm, the ktad or capital, in the 
‘Theban dialetd. The Hebrew name No-Ammon, is 
purely Egyptian, and signifies the pouecMWH, or portion 
of the god Amon, by which tba same yenion once nitden 
it ^i(<r A|it/u«ir, Nah. iii. 8.. 


that it was taken by Nabuchodonosor or Nabopolassor. 
Both the.!i«i statements S4>em to be true, inasmuch as the 
two kings united their forces, besieged Nineveh, and 
finally destroyed it. In Uie book of Tobit xiv. 15, we 
have Uie following testimony: ‘ Before Ills death, he 
heard of the destruction of Nineveh, which Nabucho- 
dunosor and As-stierus liad taken.’ Assuenis seems to 
have been the same wtioin Eusebius and others call 
Cyaxart's. Eusebius conjectures that it was destroy¬ 
ed in the twenty-second year of Cyaxares. The He¬ 
brew Chronicle states tliat it was taken in Uie first year 
of Nabuchodonosor. According to Jer. xxv. 1, the 
first year of this king’s reign was the fuurtii year of 
Jelioiakim. son of Josiali, kiiig of Judah. Josephus re¬ 
marks ill one place tiiat the Assyrion empire was de¬ 
stroyed by Uie Medes; in anotiier, by tlie Medes and 
Babylonians. Herodotus asserts that the Medes look 
Nineveh, anil subdued Uie Assyrians, except the Ba¬ 
bylonian portion. Clesius, mid after him, Diodorus 
Siculus, ascribe the taking of Niueveii, and the suli- 
versioii of the Assyrian empire, to Arbaces the Mode, 
assisted by Belesis the Babylonian. Diodorus furtlier 
asserts that Arbaces distributed.the cilixeiis of Nineveh 
ill tile country villages, levelled the city with the 
ground, and transferred many talents of gold and silver 
to Ecbataiia, the royal city of the Medes. He also re¬ 
lates Uiat wliile the Assyrian army were feasting on 
account of their former victories, some persons near 
Arbaces being informed by deserters of the negligence 
and drunkenness in the caiup of tlie enemies, assaulted 
them unexpectedly by night. The. Assyrians were 
thrown into confusion; the Medes became masters of 
Uieir camp, slew many of the soldiers, and drove the 
remainder into the city. The sanie author further de¬ 
clares, “ Uiat there was an old prophecy, that Nineveh 
should not be taken, till the river became an enemy ui 
it; that in the Uiird year of the siege, Uie river being 
swollen with coiilinual rains, overflowed part of the 
city, and broke down tlie wall for twenty stadia. Then 
Uie king, supposing that the oracle was fulfilled, built 
a large funeral pile in the palace, and collecting his 
treasures, his cuticubiiies, and his eiiiiiiclis, burnt him¬ 
self and the palace witii them all. 'I'hereupoii Uie 
enemy entered Uie breach that the waters had made, 
and took posst’ssion of the city.” 

Cyril of Alexandria, in bis Comment on Nahum, 
remarks, “ that Nineveh liad utterly perished, so that 
its site could not lie found.” Eustathius in Dionysius: 

“ It is said that Ninus on the 'I'igris, a much larger 
city tlian Babylon, was entirely overUirowii along with 
the Persians.” [I'his writer uses Persians instead of 
Assyrians.] Ahulfeda, in iiis Description of Mesopo- 
tamia, writes: “ Uii Uie eastern bank of tlie Tigris, 
opjiosite Mosul, lies the ruined city Nineveh.” Again: 

“ The city Nineveh is the same to which the prophet 
Jonah, with whom be peace ! was sent.’’ 

Benjamin of Tuileia, who wrote his Itinerary in 
A. D. 1300, informs us ” that there was only a bridge 
between Mosul and Nineveh ; this latter is laid waste, 
yet it hatii many streets.” Thevenot remarks: “ Mo¬ 
sul is situated on the west side of tiie river Tigris, where 
was anciently only a suburb of Uie old Nineveh, for tlie 
city itself stood on the east si^e of the river, where are 
to be seen some of its ruins of extent even to this 
day.” I'avernier likewise affirms that “across the 
Tigris, which hath a swift stream and whitisli water, 
whereas the Euphrates runs slow and Is reddiidi, you 
come to the ancient city Niueveii, which is now alieap 
of rubbish only, for a league along the river, full of 
vaults and caverns.” Niebuhr has the following ob¬ 
servations : “ As one comes to Mosul, in this direction, 
he will pass through Nineveh. This city, acconiuig 
to Uie opinion of the Christians at Mosul, extended 
from Kadikeud to Jeremdiya, which villages turn more 
than two German miles from each other, and ara situ¬ 
ated on the Tigris. The Jews say that the rains are 
three days’journey long. 1 was not aware that I wtm 
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patriog ovor «o remarkable a spot, till I was near the 
river. Here they pointed out to me a vtilafre ihi b 
larce hill, which was called Nuiiia, and a mosque in 
wliidt tite prophet Jonah lies buried.*. The Jews even 
to the preseiitday liave a {|;reat reverence for this tomb. 
But since it has been in the hands of the Mohamme¬ 
dans, they do not pay their devotions at it, hut remain 
without the mosque. Another hill on this ground was 
called Kalia Nuoia, or die castle of Nineveh. On this 
lies Uie villam Koyunjuk. While I was at Mosul, 
the wails of Nineveh were pointed out to me. These 
1 had not observeif in roy tour hither, but took tiiem 
for a part of the hill.” 

The next writer, whom we shall introduce to our 
readers, is the late C, J. Rich, Briti.sli resident at Bag¬ 
dad. The most entire dependence may be placed on 
Ml aoenracy and Intelligetice. He examined tlie ruins, 
at varknis times, during a course of years, and at one 
time, resided several weeks on tlie bmik of the Tigris 
oppi^te the ruins. We have condensed the descrip- 
tioa from tlie second volume of his Residence in Kour- 
distan; just piiblislied under the superintendence of his 
acconi()lidied widow, and which is noticed in another 
part of tills Number. 

The ruins lie opposite Mosul, or Mousul, a city of 
Asiatic Turkey, in the pasbalik of Bagdad. This 
place contains about fifty mosques, fourteen cliiircties, 
undone synagogue. The populatiim, comprising Turks, 
Koorda, Nestorians, Armenians, Jews, and Arabs, is 
supposed to be between 36,(1U0, and 40,000. lis pre¬ 
sent appearance is mean and uniiilereKtiiig. 

The area of Nineveh may be about one and a half 
to two miles broad, and four miles long. (.)ii tlie river, 
or west side, there are only remains ot one wall. Tlie 
same appears to lie the case at the north and suitlli ex¬ 
tremities ; but on the east side there seem to be the 
remainB of tliree walls. 

We will begin with the east side. The first or inner 
wall .of the eiiclosun; is a line of earth and gravel, out 
of which large hewn stones are dug, as out of all the 
walls of tlw area. Beyond this is a ditch, still very 
regular, and easily traceable; on the other side is 
another wall. Beyond it, leaving only a narrow ravine 
or ditch, there is still anotiier, and the largest wall. A 
fow feet distant fromtlic wall, in the ravine, is Uie well 
of UamlaniqjeJi, witli the remains over it of a little 
dome, in the inside of whicli is an archway over the 
water, of massy stone-work. The water appeal's to 
come out of a coiiglonieration of pebbles end soil. The 
iireadth from tlie outside of the boundary to the inside 
of the last considerable mound, is 2007 feet. About 
half way between tlie boundary and the ravine which 
coiitaiiis the well, is a hollow-way, about 150 feet broad, 
tuak a itttio lielow ttie level, and as straight as if it 
bud been run by a line. It appears as if it had been 
cloaed up by building, possibly a gate-way. The nature 
of the country outside of the outeniiost mound, renders it 
almost impossible to ascertain to what extent eastward 
vestiges of the former tiahitatiuns of men might be 
fond: but there is reason to think Uiot Nineveh ex- 
itoidcKl still fiirtlier in that direction. Ibis uneven 
country is about four miles iu breadtli, commencing on 
the eastern part the enclosure on the road leading 
to Karawlts, and extending north up to the first eleva- 
tibas wtdeh Join the Koordish mountains. It then 
umaes to the riverb edge. What part of this space 
wm covered by ancient Nineveh, it is now nearly im- 
poadble to asoertain. 

The length of tiie eamtHem face of the enclosure is 
W90 foek At some distance from the souUi-east angle, 
ta • abrupt bank, which was evidently artificial, 
•ad'kiMen down by scmie former overtlowing of the 
. It Is forty-two fieet perpeadicalar height, and 
41811: fcM long. At its western extremity it turns a 
lM8a aobtii, and has diere also been eatea awav by the 
dcMsr. On its south sids k situatad the villiige of 
Vazenijee, the inhabitants ^ irtiteh nnr tha Iwco- 


mnn race. The norlli face of the mound is n prolon¬ 
gation of the step which rises frinu the low alluvial 
ground, to the hi|j^er country. Here the soil has 
lieeii cut down to a precipice by the waters, and ex¬ 
hibits remains of buildings, such as layers of large 
stones, some with bitumen on tliem, and a few burnt 
bricks and tiles, layers of stone-work are to be seen 
likewise. Tlie breadth of the mound is inconsiderable; 
but it is difiScult to say what it may have been before 
the encroachment of the river. The river has not 
come up to this bank within the memory of man. 'There 
is a tradition that this was tlie pottery of Nineveh ; tiiat 
it seems to have been a part of Ninevelr is certain. Be¬ 
yond, or souLti of this mound, tiiere are no appearances 
of ruins. 

On the south side of Uie ekiclosufe are three open¬ 
ings, the centre one of which, at least, seems to iiave 
been part of Uie original plan. A fow yards from it, on 
the outside of the wall, near the Karakoosh road, is au 
iibject apparently of Uie highest antiquity. Some 
tieople, ill digging for stmies, had turned up many lai^e 
hewn stones wiUi bitumen adhering to tlieiu. 'The ex¬ 
cavation was about ten feet deep, and consisted of huge 
stones, laid in layers of bitumen and lime-mortar. 
I'liere were also some layers of red clay, which were 
very thick, and had become as indurated as burnt 
brick. 'The luuss appeared to have been e foimdatioii 
or superstructure. Among Uie rubbisli were some 
pieces of coarse, iiiiglased pottery. It is difficult to say 
to wiiat extent vestiges of building may exist outside 
the enclosures, the area of which may have been the 
royal quarter, but certainly was never sufficient fur the 
city of Nineveh. 

The part of Uie western wall which extends from Uie 
south-west angle to the village of Nebbi Yunus,* is 
2094 feet, 'ijie whole of the western wall may be 
about 9000 feet. 'The low ground, where it is uncul¬ 
tivated, along the river, is covered wiUi bushes of la- 
inei'isk. The cultivation is, however, very exten¬ 
sive. 

Such is the nature of Uie soil in the country north of 
the enclosure, that it is not easy to say wlmt ore ruins, 
and what are nut; what is art converted by the lapse 
of ages into a semblance of nature, and What is merely 
nature, broken by the hand of time into ruins approach, 
iiig in their appearance Uiose of art. In the bank of 
the river, which is much furrowed and worn into liil- 
locks, there are stones, lime, and oUier fragments whicli 
seem to indicate building. Some mounds near Uie 
convent of St George, and a line or mound about a 
hundred yards long just before it, are quite unequivo¬ 
cally artificial. 'Tlie convent itself is situated on a 
mound. Other mounds are scattered ia various direc¬ 
tions. 

The two principal masses of ruiss, toth within the 
enclosure, are Nebbi Ymius and Koyunjuk. At 
Nebbi Yunus, Uiere is a little town of about 3UU houses, 
which is built on an ancient artificial mound, the whole 
of which it does not coym*. Its antiquity is' well ascer- 
tabled by the remains found on digging deep into it; 
when fragments of brick, whole bricks, and pieces of 
gypsum, covered with inscriptions in ttie cuneiform 
cliuracter, are found. One of tliese procured by Mr 
Rich, and now in the British museum, measures one 
foot and four inches in thtcknMS, covered with writing. 
IMhiny antiquities might undoubtedly be found in this 
mound; but the greater part of tt k tbickiy covered 
with a labyrinth of small houses, and k k only on the 
repairing or failing down these, that such things are 
discovered. On we north, or b^bar end of foe mound, 
k a mosque which, oovara what was supposed to be foe 
tomb of Joosfa. The nuisqae k a cwisiderable build¬ 
ing, with its fiat raof about fifteen foet above the level 
ofota mound on foe south aide, but on foe north it 
rises fiarty feet by measursiiieat, Mwve foe mound. On 
tlm east side of the eoart of the mosque, there ate three 
very wmnaw, anrksit paaavn> one arifoio the other, 
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vrilh sevprai doors, or apertures, openinc into each 
uUier. They appear as if designed for tM receptioa 
of dead bodies. The lene^ of the numnd east and 
west, which juU out Anni^ebbi Yunm, is 431^ feet; 
its breadth north and south, 366 feet. The village and 
the tomb are principally built on the east boundary 
wall, and a mound of perallfd organic ferm juts out 
from it ea^rly, on which is a burying-ground. The 
mount is ten or twelve feet high. The tomb is on the 
highest part of the mount, ana on what appears to have 
been tlie west wall, a few yards of which adjoin the 
tomb a little in front of the village, and on it are some 
graves and a very deep well. 

The mount of Kuyuiviuk is of ratlier an irregular 
form, except at its west aitd part of its eastern face. 
Its sides are very steep, its top nearly flat; its angles 
are not marked by any lanteni or turret. The peipen- 
dicular height is forty-three feet; the total circumfer¬ 
ence 7691 feet. The top does not wear the appearance 
of ever having been greatly higher than it is at pre¬ 
sent ; but it has evidently had uuildiug on it, at least 
round its edges. Stones or bricks are ploughed or 
dug up everywhere. Coarse stone, mortar, masonry, 
and floorings, or pavements, are seen. Pottery and 
other Babylonian fragments are found; also bits of 
brick, witli bitumen adtiering to them. Mr Rich dis¬ 
covered a piece of fine brick or pottery, covered with 
exceedingly small and beautiful cuneiform writing, it 
was of the finest kind, yellowish, with a polished, or 
hard surface, and apparently belonging Ui one of tlie 
large cylinders. Not far from Uiis luoniid. an im¬ 
mense l^-reltef, representing men and animals, cover¬ 
ing a grey stone of the height of two men, was dug up 
a tew years since, from a spot a little above the surface 
of the ground. 

lu respect to the entire ruins, Mr Rich makes the 
following general remarks: “ One thing is sufficiently 
obvious to the most careless observer, wbicli is the 
equality of the age of all Ukese vestiges. Whether 
they belonged to Nineveh or to some other city is an¬ 
other question, and one not so easily determined, but 
that tiiey are all of the same age or character does not 
admit of a doubt. The traces of building witliin the 
area are, with the exception of Nebbi Yunus and Koy. 
unjuk, extremely slight; and J am now confirmed in 
the opinion I formea in viewing the ruins many years 
ago, tliat tike enclosure formed only a part of a great 
city, probably either the citadel or royal precincts, or 
perhaps both, as tlie practice of fortifying tlie residence 
of the sovereign is ol very ancient origin. In the east 
to this day the dwelling of the prince, and indeed of 
many goveniors, consists of a Ukimber of buildings en¬ 
closed in quite a separate qumter; tfnd from what we 
are, told ot the Babylonian palaces, and see of that of 
the Seffiviyahs and of the sultan of Constantinople, 
this extent would not tm too much to assign for the re- 
sidekkce of the Assyrian kings.” 

Macdoikaid Kinneir conceived Ukat the mins oppo¬ 
site Mosul were those of Niniu, a city which succeeded 
to Nineveh, and not those of Niikeveb itself. It is evi¬ 
dent, however, that be spoke only of Ute central 
mounds; as be states that toe circumference of all toe 
reniauis he saw did not exceed four miles, and very 
inexplicably observes, that he saw neither stoikes nor 
rubbish of any -kind, thoagh the moomls are formed 
altogether of the lest. ^ - 

Mr. Butdtiagham spent a ahort’tkne in the examina¬ 
tion of these riiuis in 1317. ** JTfaere an,” he imnarks, 

" appearances of monads end rnins extending for seve¬ 
ral miles to the soathward, mid still more distinctly 
seen to the north of thiib (buktgii both an leas marked 
tluuk the mounds of the oeatn. The ^ace between 
these is a level plain, ever every part ^ the face of 
which, broken pottery, and the atoer usual 4Aru of 
ruined .cities, an seen soattend about,” •* From the 
height on which we afeatxlr^ extending our vieir ton, 
cuiuidenble dhumce i »mmcj direet^ wefiould,nut 


certainly perceive any marked delineation cf une gnat 
outline; .but mounds and smaller heaps of ruins wen 
scattered widely over tike plain sufifeieiit to prove that 
the site of the original ci^ occupied a vast extent, not¬ 
withstanding tliat some of the latest vlslt^'to this place 
have thought tiukt tiie remains were omfiiM to the fear 
mounds of the centre only.” *' As we passed by the 
mound called Nebbi Yunus, I examined with more at« 
tention, an opeiking recently made on its kkorthern eid% 
and here I saw, most distinctly, a section of masonry. 
The bricks were apparently sun-dried, aitd in dimen¬ 
sions two spans long, and one span deep; they were of 
a very coarse kiitd, and were united by layers of com¬ 
mon mortar.” 

We have Utus given toe most important information, 
which we have been able to pnwure, in relation to |lkia 
celebrated- city. No very late traveller, witoin otir 
knowledge, has visited the niins which have been de¬ 
scribed. The question whether these rains will prove 
to be toe actual remainsof toe Nineveh of the Hebrew 
prophets, wtiiclk Mr Rich and others have conjectured 
with so mkich proliability, may heredfter be put at rest 
by tike researeikes of still more fortunate travellers. 


Folh/ of SinHert. —Tell me, if ilk all the shop of na¬ 
ture a greater fool caik be found than he that, having a 
Friend and Father that loves him, and will not leave 
him till he hath fixed him in eternal happiness, yet 
will giddily, wilfully, ignoraiktly, aikd wantonly run 
from Hikki, to crouch ana creep, and become a slave to 
him tlkiit ike knows will use him with all the inskiltatinu 
of tyranny akid torment that vengeance can invent? It 
was among the simple ones Ukat Solomon saw Uie 
young man as a foul, goiikg to toe correction of the 
stocks, through his incontinence. It is the foul that 
utters slanders; it is the fool that sports in mischief; 
it is the iuol that rages aud is cunfidekit; it is the fool 
that despisetli instruction, tikuugh feom a lather’s love ; 
it is the tool’s lip tliat enters into coiitoiition ; it Is the 
foul that will be meddling; it is the fool that holds his 
hands in sloth ; It is tiie fool tlmt trusteth in his own 
frail heart; it is the foul that makes a mock at sin. 
And the prophet Jeremiah tells us. He that gets wealth 
wrongfully, at his end he shall be a fool. Le4 us never 
laugh at tlie siliy Indian who lets us liave his gold for 
beiias and rattles, wlien we ourselves are infinitely 
simpler, Ukat for toys aikd trifles sell heaven and feli¬ 
city.— FeiUiam. 

ReHgiout Cotuolationt. —Compared with Ukese, the 
gaudiest glitterings of tiie fawning world are but-BS 
painted scenes upoii a stage that changes with every 
act, and never last longer with us than while the play 
of this swift life continues: to the pkms man, toey are 
but as May-games to a pilnce, fitter for children Uian 
the royalty of a crown, or the expecbititMi of him that 
looks to inherit perpetuity.— 

Education of Oic people. —Aud the moltitude Qn civil¬ 
ised communities) wowd soon apprehend these princi¬ 
ples (of eUkics), and would soon acquire the talent of 
reasoikikig distinctly and Justiy, if one of the weightiest 
of tiie outies which God has laid upon govenuneuts 
were perl'mrmed with fidelity and ecfal. For if we mast 
coDStnie those duties by the principle of general ut^y, 
it is ooti less incumbent on goveniueute to fmnmurdAhe 
diffusion of knowledge, Uian to protect their sohjecte 
from one another by a due admintetmUoa of justice, or 
to defend toem by military force from the attacksof.ett- 
ternai enenkies. A small fraction of the sums that ««• 
squandered in needless war would proHde coa^pletahk- 
■trucUoik for the wteking people—would thb IttN- 

portent class that pmtkm in toe knowled]^ of fiba iyh 
which oonsists with the 'naliue of iMr coUii^ ind 
sritli the neceasi^ of toUiiig> for n lifeiiliaad. 

AuatiH m Jwupiudanea. 
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THE CITY 

No. VI. 

By fita WfLUAM Thomson, 

<2%iw<no- 

What ^an tlMae fraiitie^sounds from yonder stair,— 
1^«M piercing cries,, the echo of despair ? 

Awl sritat theM lower, sadder moans that come 
Ml Mm yon now dcMirt home P 
.Sw^fram dw door emerge a Imggnrd form, 

Pl#e in'Ms eye, in his knit foreiiead storm. 

Bound and borne onward to the rugged car 
By men familiar witii the bolt and bar; 

While round the children cluster, half in fear. 

Then Shrink, then close around near and mure near,— 
The (jtiestion circling round the wondering line. 

What thus deformed the human face divine ? 

’Tis done 1 Uiey drive along Hi’ uneven road, 

And soon they reach the frantic poor’s abode. 

rStiU from tile windows weeping females bend, 
And^Kraia those eyes whicii frequent tears distCml; 
They see no moro tlie, far receiling warn; ' 

Yet Mill they Utink. tliey see. and look again. 

No, liljur'd ones, no monr he meets yuor viewi; 
itti drunken wrath no miwe is spent on you; 

Xlone is each ray of reason from Iiis mind ; 

'And bars restrain, aiul iron fetters bind. 

W« enter now their home, disordered, dark, 
iSach sltatter'd s^Hit a nervous struggle’s mark: • 

And now tlie inmates huddle from Llie liglit, . 

And shrink instinctive from tlie stningers' .sight. 

Fear not, we come to coiui'url and imparl 
ijmdth to the frame and gladness to tiie lu'art; 

Your old familiar friends again yc^ sec, 

Now uttHio than ever friends when cumlbrts llee. 

Fak 4>t].ter was ttiat wasted matruu'S state 
When she was wedded to her ardent mate: ' 

Light was hef step, and laughing was her' eye, 

(irwe in her form, in every niOtinii joy. 

And these two girls, who cower-wiUi frighten'd mien. 
Were once familiar witli a gayer scene: - 
Among the strings their nimble fingers played 
Hamiouiousty to notes their voices made, 

.And in tlieir luiine of elegance and ease 
Twas all tlicir study, all their joy, to please. 

And Mill amid their mined state appears 
At.Mnes some wreck that tells of liuppier years: 
^^gjiwdc beoAii in' print, by dust la-grimm'd, 

A ibridtiMi nrirror- hy abuse bedimin'd, 

A Mmir or table,' batter’d, but withal. 

By contrast, moj^ittg naked floor and wall. 

, The story of tbalr fol^/twere long to tell. 

Blow toa idw, andtow^ state they fell, 
iihd trace the edurte of Uayftelding pride. 

Now (to retrieve their wO^s, and nOw to hitle. — 
lOteihperahce was the cause of (ill their woe. 
Ukfrac’d'Bt Arse, while social glasses flow; 

Around t|te guests delicious charms it flings. 

Then like a setpent bites, or adder stings. 

91te husband first imbibed tlie deadly, draught, 
thoufitit it with each kindly influence fraught; 
l^hen deeper drank, and deeper, till his mind 


To its dread 'shtveinf helpless was resided. 

He saw not hplv'li^ busineM did decay. 

His wealUi iaim away. 

Till stript of {iMtu^,'C^^sdit, and gcjpd name. 

He glodly in a 4iQWi^ hid^his shaim. . 

And there with faiS'Own-liaRdslie plledthe trade 
By which once o^her hands his Ifvldg notde; 

And as he dsr’d not on bis ibllies diink, ‘ 

His paltry earnings melted drink. < 

A nd maddening was that dratight, Iq^ h 

He struck whatever object ctdss^ &iS pafJipW^ 

Wife, children, friends, regani(!^teiir.iaitill tliVfid/ 
And oft for safety from tlm dSiMtfb|^ find." 

’Tis true he oft repented, and liisaoql 
Felt dread remorse with aU its 
'Tis true he oft reMilved ng 
And a new cop^, thoi^h : 

And for a tiaih' he loep^is purpflw ^ 

And seemed a iCoum df'baf^. te pursubl ' 

But soon his he turn’d 

To Uie vile »gii|i 

Each time his laptieai^dej^Tl^'Sii^ 

And he iya$,beo9(2i^%i^qer tli^4fi(foi«; 

At length, w0i ^futy^rau^l^ l^siWhght'the life 
Of iVi^ once lOv^ly/ifiLp^f C^eri^h’d.Wife. ' 

I'iic lethal weapdu'glitter’d at her thniait,’ 

And one Short mument bad her ndh wmuglit. 

When seised hud bound he gnflslied hfii teeth ki vain. 
And stniggled in his ecstacy ofpiin."''';i:. 

He slept, he wak'd, rememberid Sbineth^g wild, 

'Yet fear’d to ask it of his weepiiig'chMd 
Who watch’d his bed, and fear’d to tell, nor told. 

But on his mind the dreadful story toll’d. 

His reason reel’d, nor more regained its place. 

And madness crown’d Ids wildly devious race. 

■Weep, injur’d ones, but weep not witli do.spair, 

A heavenly iiaviuiir waits to heal your care. 

In him beliold tlie friend, of human grief, 

Wlio to the moiinier sends desir’d relief. 

Ti'usi him, and peace shall yet inspire your breast. 
Your troubled spirit find tlie'needed rest. 

Though pleasures past u6 power may e’er recall. 

To you may Jesus be -tlie Al^ in All. 


Tliough someHines'stCwdl’^’^E^' bfce invisible insects, 
inflict great.pain, yet'the clilef aeciiut of comfort lies in 
not sutfering trifles to v^ung^ and,in prudently culti¬ 
vating an iimlergrowth of small pleasures, since very 
few great uites, alas! are let on long'leases— Sharp. 
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ov THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

No. V. 

2. The purity of our canon liavlng been e.sta- 
blished, there .still remains a question regarding 
Us euinpli'teness. That canon, wc have seen, 
.(limits no books whicli we have not sutHeient 
leason to consider as liaviug formed parts of 
tlie canon received by the Jews and approved 
by our Lord ; the question now is. Does our 
canon not exclude any books w'hich are. equally 
worthy to be considered as having been ail- 
initted by the one and sanctioned by the other ? 
This question, as every one knows, has been 
keenly debated between the popish and the 
Protestant churches; the Romish hierarchy 
asserting the canonical authority of ten books, 
or parts of books, which are not contained in 
the Protestant canon, and which the Protes¬ 
tants, after the fathers, denominate apocryphal 
books. The controver.sy, however, has been, 
for a long time, so ilecisively sifttled in favour 
of the Protestants, that the more enlightened 
Ronuuiists are lain to make their escape by 
evasion from the position to which they find 
theinselve.s committed by tlie infallibility of their 
church. Bound by an indisputable authority 
to maintain these writings as canonical, yet con¬ 
strained by their own Judgments to believe them 
the reverse, they have sought to extricate them¬ 
selves from tlie dilemma, by dividing the books 
to which, in r vague and general sense, they 
are willing to apply the name canonical, into 
two distinct orders, which they term proto- 
canonical anddeutero-canonical,*—a distinction 
by means of which the more intelligent adher¬ 
ents of iKipery allow themselves to lower the 
authority of the apocryphal books to nearly the 
same level as they occupy in the Episcopal 
church of England, whi£h “doth read these 
books for example of life and instruction of 
manners, yet doth it not apply them to esta¬ 
blish any doctrihe.”f This evasion is plainly, 

• Vid. Jalin IntnM. id V. T. 28. Gul. Baillius de 
(.'anone, &c. ■ 

•f- 6th of the 39 .Article*; 

VOL. II. . . 


on the part of those who have recourse to it, a 
surrender of tin* point in dispute. The shadows 
of argument on which some less compromising 
snlijiTts of the hierurehy have tlefended the 
eanomeal authority of the Apocrypha, are the 
follow ing;— 

1. .Jerome mentions, in his prefaces to Tobit 
and Judith, that these books wi re read by the 
.Jews among the J-lugiographa. So say the 
Itoinun Catholics ; but tlieie cau be no doubt, 
b^fli from the declared sentiments of Jerome 
and from the- tenor of the context in both pas¬ 
sages, that the true reading is that w^iWh is 
still found in several MSS., and is, not ‘ Hugio- 
grapha,’ but ‘ Apocrypha 

2. Origeu a.sserts that the Jews place Tobit 
neither among the .ajioeryphal nor among the 
1 ‘anunical writings. Wliat this assertion of 
Origin means, it is not for us to determine ; it 
is snHieient that he distinctly says, these books 
w ere not esteemed by the Jews canonical.' 

:i. 'I'lie A[)o.stolieal Constitutions—fbrjgcries, 
be it observed, though of considerable antiquity 
—assert that the book of Barueii was read in the 
s^'iiagogui.'s on the day of expiatjoip Yet these 
very Constitutions, in fixing the. canon, do not 
mention Baruch. 

4. They are quoted in the New Testament. 
In one sense they are; but so are the writings 
of Arutu.s, Menander, and Epiiuetiides. In no 
one ease arc tiny cited by name, nor is eveu 
the remotest hint dropped of tfieir divine ori¬ 
ginal or canonical authority. 

6. The church has declared the Apocrypha 
canonical, aud the church is infallible I* 

8ucli is the whole amount of anything re¬ 
sembling evidence wdiich we have been able to 
discover for the canonical authority.of tlie Apo¬ 
crypha. On the other side, we have the'diatinot 
evidence of the Jewish nation and of the primi¬ 
tive Christian church. All the catalogue* given 
by Jewish autJiors, from Josephus to Maimoni- 

* For a detailed and rational osposition of tlie place 
which the testimony of tfie church really holds jn ri^ard 
to Uie canon, see H'erenftldiia dt 7W|i/»ci Ttate in f'er^um 
Dti. J. 
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des, present us with the names of the books in 
the Protestant canon, to ttie exclusion of every 
other. The Jewish historian, in express terms, 
declares,* that the books written after the time 
of Artaxei'i^s were not thought worthy of the 
same estimation as liie former twenty>two. Tiie 
two Jewish catalogues wliicii Jerome quotes 
are equally exclusive of the Apocryphal books. 
In like manner, all the lists of canonical scrip¬ 
ture which we can discover in the writings of 
the Christian fathers till near the close of the 
fourth century, arc entirely li'ce from the Apo¬ 
crypha. Many of the early Christian authors, 
especially Atiianasius,f Gregory Nazianzen,^; 
£piphaniu8,§ the council of Laodicea,|| Hilary,f 
liuiinus,** and Jerome hiraselliff contradict, 
in express words, the claim of these books to 
canonical authority. Jerome is very bold on 
this subject, not only in the Helnicted preface, 
and the introductions to the various separate 
books, denying their pretensions, but in his 
edition of the sacred writings, marking against 
all the Apocryphal additions the sign of a dag¬ 
ger, in order, as he says, “ to cut their throats.” 
it is, therefore, beyond all controversy that, in 
the primitive ages, the writings called Apocry¬ 
pha had not been admitted into the canon, and 
hence had not received the attestation of our 
Lord or his apostles, nay, by implication, had 
been positively condemned by them, and ex¬ 
cluded. For it is totally inconceivable that, if 
these books had been unjustly excluded by the 
Jews from the sacred canon, the Son of God, 
who on all occasions showed himself so j(!alous 
for the honour of his Father's law, and who, in 
rebuking the impiety of those who made void 
the commandment of God by their traditions, 
assumed a tone of severity altogether unusual 
to Him, sliould have allowed so flagrant an act 
of contempt towards the word of God to pass 
without notice or r«*proof. While we are far 
from denying the frequent merit of those writ¬ 
ings, the wisdom of their maxims and the splen¬ 
dour of their eloquence, and while we could be 
well content to be spared the exaggerated cri¬ 
minations which have been too liberally shower¬ 
ed on them by zealous Protestants ; still the 
internal evidence alforded by the books them¬ 
selves, the fabulous air of some, the self-contra¬ 
dictions of others, the frequent inconsistency of 
what they relate with ascertained facts, and of 
what they teach with sound doctrine, and that 
general character of dilation in thought and 
style which betrays the imitator, all tend to 
confirm the conclusion to which the direct evi¬ 
dence conducts us, against their claim to divine 
authority. The first occasion on which their 

* Joseph, oontr. Apion. 1. a. f Epist. Paschal. 

$ Da meos. et pond. IV. || Can. 69. 

f Pmf. in Psalm. ** Expoaiu Symbol. 

Epist. ad Paulin. Prolog. Galeat. 


false pretensions were publicly admitted by the 
church, was in the council held at Hippo, the 
diocese of Augustin, A. p. 393. The decree of 
Hippo was confirmed by two other African 
councils, which met at Carthage respectively, 
A. D. 397, and a. d. 419,—though with a pro¬ 
vision' appended, that the churches beyond seas 
should be consulted. The decree of these coun¬ 
cils, though confirmed by Pope Innocent I., 
does not seem to have been field generally bind¬ 
ing ; as we find succeeding writers allowing 
themselves perfect liberty to receive or to reject 
the Apocryphal books as seemed right or con¬ 
venient. Their authority was accordingly dis¬ 
owned by many of the most eminent men of 
the hierarchy, previous to the council of Trent; 
in the catalogue of whom we find such names 
as John of Salisbury, Thomas Aquinas, William 
Occam, Cardinal Xiiuenes, Cardinal Cajetan, 
John Picus of Mirandola, and Erasmus. The 
very copies of the Vulgate used by the Church, 
were almost uniformly, as Hody testifies from 
personal examination of more than a hundred 
manuscripts,* accompanied by Jerome’s anti- 
apocryphal introductions ; and they were not 
unfrequently transfixed with his * cut-throat’ 
daggers.! it was not till the Protestants, follow¬ 
ing the light of truth, had unsparingly reject¬ 
ed all human mixtures from the canon of God’s 
word, and thus erased the foundation of Rome’s 
most lucrative and cherished doctrines, that she 
distinctly made common cause with the Apocry¬ 
pha anu mustered the resources of her infalli¬ 
bility to support its sinking credit. The first 
step, therefore, which, in her dark consistory 
of Trent, she adopted towards quenching the 
new light which had burst upon the nations, 
and which she felt exploring too deeply ‘ her 
mystery of iniquity,’ was to ratify, with all the 
solemnity of her once formidable sanctions, the 
divine authority of the Apocryphal books. The 
opposition which, even there, the power of truth 
was able to excite, having soon given way to 
the suggestions of priestly policy, five cardinals 
and forty-eight bishops declared, by an unani¬ 
mous vote, that all the books which are wont to 
be read in the Catholic church, and which are 
contained in the old Vulgate edition, are to be 
held for sacred and canonical; and, forgetting 
the solemn adjuration with which the genuine 
canon of God’s word is closed, ‘ Whosoever 
addeth to the words of this book, to him will 
God add all the curses which are written in this 
book,’ they proceed to enact, ‘ Whosoever shall 
not receive as sacred and canonical any one of 
these books, let him be anathema.’ It is ana¬ 
thema against anathema,—the thunder of the 
Vatican against the thunder of God I 

We have thus found reason to conclude, that 
we possess at once a pure jand a perfect canon 

* Uodius de Text. Biblior. ! Gorham’s Statement. 
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of the Old Testament scriptures, attested by 
priests and prophets, by fathers and apostles, 
by the Son of God himself. Let us seriously 
consider what it is that these attestations directly 
testify ,—the divine authority of the canonical 
scriptures. They are not inserted in the canon 
as writings venerable for antiquity, and for the 
religion which antiquity confers; though even 
tinder such an aspect, they deserve to hold the 
first place in the esteem of fond enthusiasts for 
the olden times. Nor are they inserted merely 
as productions fitted to gratify the understand¬ 
ing and the taste ,- though even to these they 
are qualified beyond all other writings, to im¬ 
part the most intense and various delight, by 
the grateful interchange which they afford of 
engaging narrative and impassioned poetry, 
pointed apophthegm and flowing amplification, 
the melody of David’s harp and the thunders of 
the prophetic lyre, the lessons of a philosophy 
to which the mj’steries of God and man are 
naked, and tlic visions of a fancy to which the 
riches of heaven and earth are subject. It is 
not as relics embalmed with the odour of anti¬ 
quity, not as productions glowing with the 
flame of genius, but as oracles breathing the 
inspiration of God, that the canon (iresents 
these writings to our reverent attention, as 
direct emanations from the fountain of wisdom, 
unreilected rays from the sun of truth. O 
with what gratitude and awe should we receive 
a gift so good and perfect as that which has thus 
come down to us from above, descending from 
the Father of lights, testifying of his well-beloved 
Sou, our Saviour, and dictated by the motions 
of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter I When man, 
lost in a wilderness of error, and overhung with 
the shadow of death, looked vainly round for 
light and direction, a celestial guide, like him 
whom Hagar saw beside the fountain in the 
desert, descended from the skies; a new-crcat- 
ed star, like that which led the sages of the east 
to Bethlehem, cleft the clouds ; and a superna¬ 
tural voice, the voice that spake from the cloudy 
pillar, was heard proclaiming, ‘ This is the way, 
walk ye in it.’ Before that celestial visitor, let 
reason lay her forehead in the dust; in the 
light of that star, let the luminaries of science 
‘ pale their ineffectual fires;’ and let all mortal 
voices be dumb, when the voice of the Eternal 
speaks. Esteeming it the first among the pri¬ 
vileges of our lot, that unto us have been com¬ 
mitted the oracles of God, let us be jealous with 
a godly Jealousy to maintain their purity un¬ 
mixed, their integrity unimpaired, their sacred- 
ness inviolate, and all their honours without 
stain ; so, when the judgments written shall be 
poured on the apostate hierarchy which has 
impiously ‘added to the words of the book,' 
equalizing profane with sacred, 'human with 
divine,—in that approaching day of visitation, 
the church which beareth faithful ‘record to 


the word of God, and the testimony of Jesus 
Christ,’ may hope to inherit the promise of her 
founder: ‘ These things saith he that is holy, 
he that is true, he that openeth and no man 
shutteth, that shutteth and no man openeth. 
Because thou hast kept my word, I also will keep 
thee in the hour of trial which shall come upon 
all the world, to try them that dwell upon the 
earth. He that hath an ear to hear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.’ 


,^acreh iDiographS* 

ARUAHAM. 

No. V. 

THE rOVENAKT OF CIllCUMClSION—VISIT OF THE 
ANOEl,S.-l>ESTRUrTION OF THE CITIia OF 'UIE 
PLAIN. 

liY THE Uev. George Thomson, 

Minister of the United Secession Church, Campheltoten. 

Towards tlie close of the former article on Abraham, 
we stuted that, alter a long (leriod of spiritual desi'rtlun, 
occasioned hy the criiiiiiiul conduct of the patriarch, 
God graciously appeared to him, as on previous oc¬ 
casions, renewed his promise of the blessings by the 
faith of wliich Abruliniii had been Biiiniuted and ctieer- 
ed in all his wanderings, and, in token of his com- 
placentiul regard and ol ins resolution still to fulfil the 
word on whicii lie. hud caused itim to hope, changed 
Ills name from Abram to Abrabam; fur, said be, ‘ u 
father of many nations have 1 made thee.’ In Uie 
passage in Abruhiiin’s history at which we resume our 
remarks, we have an additional proof of the certainty 
of what had been )iruinised in tlie sacrament of circum¬ 
cision, now divinely iiisliiutcd. * And God said unto 
Aliraham, 'I’hou shall keej) my cuveiiunt therefore, 
thou, and thy sceil after tliee, in their geiwratiuiis. 
This is my covenant, which ye sliaii keep, bt^tween 
me and you, and thy seisl after thee; Every luan- 
cliild among you sliiiil l>e circniiici.sed.' 

Here let it he ilislinctly luiticed, that what**ver were 
the blessings included in the covenant, God bound 
Abraliam anil his po.sterily to keep the covenant, and 
bound iiimself to do wliat he had promised in the event 
of their kiieping it. The subject has been regarded as 
beset witli tJiflicnlty ; but lliat this much, at least, is 
uliviuus respecting it, appears so convincingly to us, 
that we should deem ourselves guilty of insulting the. 
understanding of our readers, did we attempt to prove 
that it is. What, then, were tin; terms of the cuveuiuit ? 
'I’u what was Abraham and his seed bound ? And what 
did God hinil himself to do in the event of their fulfil¬ 
ling their uliligutiou ? 'i'he first question,—indeed Imth 
tlie first and tiie second, are easily answered. What 
was required from Abraliuiu and his seed, was the ob¬ 
servance of circumcision ; and wliat God promised to 
tliem in the event of sucli observance, was to give them 
the land of Canaan for a perpetual possession,—to be a 
God to iiim and to his seY;d after him,—and that in 
him, and in ins seed, all the nations of the earth should 
be blessed. We Jiave confined ourselves to the sim¬ 
ple announcement of the scripture replies to the ques¬ 
tions asked, in order to prevent the possibility of ex¬ 
ception to our view of the uieaiiiug of these statements 
of scripture.* 

* Here occur some controversial paragraphs on tlw sub¬ 
ject of circumcision. Rut, though entirely cuncurriug in 
the doctrines and reasonings which they contain, we, for ob¬ 
vious reasons, decline to insert them. We have particular 
pleasure in passing to the excellent practical paragraphs 
which follow.—"En. 
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Prompt ol)edionce to the Almif^hty is at once hon¬ 
ourable and useful. It is honourable: it renders the 
person who yields it like unto the angels; it proves 
that the law uf the Lord is in his heart, than which no 
hifrher eiilogium can be pronounced on a creature. 
Pniinpt obedience is useful. The coininaiidmeiit is 
holy and just and jirood; but, owiii|e^ to the f^rievoiis 
depravity of our moral nature, obedience to it is some- 
titnes irksome and painful. Just as we have seen the 
rich man holdinpf in his hand the draught which the 
pliysician had pre8cril>ed for him, his fancy mixing' ii]) 
with it every element of what is bitter and disgusting, 
till what would at first have been only slightly un¬ 
pleasant had become absolutely loathsome; so when 
duty, pre-eminently difficult, shrunk from, viewed with 
terror, put away to as distant a period as ptwsible, 
forces ibielf irresistibly upon the attention, either we 
discharge it in a most careless and imperfect manner, 
or else we leave it wholly iinattempted. But so did 
not Abraham. He hosted to keep God’s command¬ 
ment. ' 111 the self-sanie day was Abmhuin circumcised, 
and Ishmael his son ; and all the men uf his house, iiorn 
ill the house and bought witli money of the stranger, 
were circumcised witli him.’ ‘ It is good to be always 
eealously affected in a good thing :’ it is esjiecially good 
to be thus affecieii toward tlie work and covenant uf 
the Lord. Have ve, tlu*ii, wrougiit tlie work of God, 
wliicli is, to believe on his Son ? Have we cordially 
embraced his covenant P Aic we willing tliiis to be¬ 
lieve and embrace him ? or, convinced that it is duty 
thus to act, have we resolved to lay liold of his strength 
that he may make ptw:e fur us, but not yet? Not 
yet! Reader, what right have we tlms to trifle witli 
tile mercy of the Aliuiglily ? What reasonable ground 
of confidence have we to hope that, despise or neglect 
his covenant ns long and as stuliburnly as we may, we 
shall be able, whenever capricious fancy sliali dictate 
the procedure, to turn tuid live ? How know we, timt 
if the present opportunity be neglected, anotlier sliall 
ever lie enjoyed by us ? Are tlie ravages of disease and 
deatti so infrequent and so trilling, tliat we inuy act as 
if we could count on lengtli of liuys for ever? Or say, 
nitlier, if llie noiseless but suleinn adinunitiuns which, 
ill the providence of God, are so often tendered to us, 
should not incite us to give redoubled diligence to the 
work? Say, are not those hlibd or seared past feeling, 
who, when constrained, as we often are, by the clianges 
of the rolling year, to Imik liuck upon the past, and to 
mark tlie reinoval,perlia|is,of some venerated and loved 
friends, wliose loss, though we mourn not us others wlio 
have no hope, has left an aching void in tlie bosuiii, 
incessantly pronipting the sad but salutary question: 
‘ Our fathers, where ai'e tliey ?’ or the removal of others 
whose deatli, Uiougli they were not endeared to us by 
any special tie, sliows with equal Ibrce tlie dreail un¬ 
certainty of iiuiiian life -say, are not tiiuse blinded or 
seared past feeling, wlio, witnessing tliese things, and 
uckiiowiedgiiig, mo, that, witliuiit an interest in the 
sunt and well-ordered covenant, eternity must be an 
eieniit; uf unutterable horrors, can yet presume upon 
the offers and opportunities uf the future P 

" In human Jiearls, what buklcr thought can rise, 
Than mail’s pmsiimptiun uii tu morrow's dawn ? 
Where is to-morrow? In another worltl. 

For numbers, this is certain; itie reverse 
Is sure u> none: and yet on this pp-haps. 

This pemdventure, infamous for lies. 

As on a rock of adamant^ we build 

Our mountain-hopes, spin our eternal srliemes.” 

** Be wise to-day: ’tis madness to defer. 
Procrastination is tlie tfiief of time: 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled. 

And to the mercies of a mumeut leaves 
The vast coiu»rns of an eternal scene." . 

Shotilf after the institution of the covenant of cir- 
cuiuGisioo^-about three months, as some have coiijcc- 
uired—Abnfaatn was favoured with another manifiKta- 


tion from tlie Almighty, more interesting and important, 
perhaps, tlian any yet narrated. ‘ And tlie Lord ap¬ 
peared unto him in the plains of Mamre: and he sat 
in the tent-door in the heat of the day;, and he lifted up 
his eyes and looked, and,.lo, three men stood by him.* 
Supposing them to be strangers, and perhaps wearied 
with travelling, he ran to meet them from tlie tent-door. 
His iinmerotis hoiiseliold did not prevent him, as it did 
the churlish Nabal, long afterwards, from using hosjii- 
tality without grudging; nor did his rank and influence 
among the neiglibouring petty princes invest him with 
any such proud conceit as to hinder him from being 
affable and condescending to those who shared his 
bounty. ‘ He ran to meet them from tlie tent-door, 
and liowed himself m the ground, and said. My lord, 
if now I have found favour in tliine eyes, pass not away, 

I pray thee, from thy servant. Let a little water, I; 
jiray you, be fetched, and wash your feet, and rest, 
yourselves under the tree; and I will fetch a morsel 
of bread, and comfort ye your hearts; after that ye 
shall pass on . for therefore are ye come to your ser¬ 
vant.’ Explanation this passage does not need. Evei’y 
one must perceive, and be charmed with, tlie frank, 
sinqiie politeness of the patriarch. Would it be amiss if 
all persons were more desirous of imitating it? The 
altered circumstances of the world render such modes 
of enteitaiiiment almost unnecessary or inexpedient. 
There are times, however, when we might comfort tlie 
heart of the stranger, and do oui'selves a benefit, by act¬ 
ing us Abraliaiii did. For tliougli we may not expect 
that our table sliull be graced witii angels, we might 
iitteii be deliglited at the unexpected presence of the 
(fliristian ; and the retreshiiig, invigorating influence 
of sucli socii'ty, thus unawares secured, would more 
than recoiiipense for any inconvenience tu which we 
iiiiglit ill otlier respects be put. 

Tlie iiivilalioii so courteously given, was received with 
corresponding frankness. ‘ And tliey said. So do as 
thou hast said.’ During tlie repast, wliicli tliey ate 
under the tree, it ajipeared that tliose whuni Abraham 
now entertained were more tiian ordinary travellers. 
He liad received angels iiiiawan-s. Two of lliem were 
created angels; but the tliii-d, who was chief of the 
tliree, was the Angel of tlie covenant. He repeated to 
Abraham the covenant promise, in relation to his seed, 
in wliom all the nations of tlie earth sliouid be blessed; 
and signified to the patriarcli tliat now at iengtli tlie 
incipient fulfilment of his expectations sliuuld no more 
be delayed, ‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’ 
Repeated disnpiioinlments, ulthungh they may be oc¬ 
casioned by our own unreasonable expectations, lend 
vei 7 powerfully to enfeeble and pariilyae faith. We 
Imve no tluubt that the delay as tu the fulfilment uf 
this promise, soiiielimes cast a shade of despondency 
over Abraham’s mind; and that it was not without 
niucli holy earnestness in prayer that he could luqie 
against hope. Iii tlie case uf Sarah, it is obvious liiut 
its chilling influence had been such as almost to willier 
up her faith ; for when she overheard the statement of 
tlie angel in regard to the birth of the long promised 
ciiild, she iaugned at it as a thing incredible. We 
cannot reasonably question iier piety: in her imperfec¬ 
tion, Uierefoi'e, we see a motive for fervent supplication 
on our part, that the God of all grace would keep our 
piety vigorous and in exercise. Distrust of the promise 
was not Sarah’s only offence at this time. She added 
falsehood to faithlessness. For when the angel found 
fault with her conduct, ‘ she denied, saying, 1 laughed 
nut.’ This was lying, not unto men, but unto God. 
How liappeiis it tliat awful retribution was not instan¬ 
taneously inflicted as in subsequent times, when for the 
same offence death was awarded ? It was grace, grace 
alone, that made the difference. ‘ He will have mercy 
on whom he will have mer2y, and whom he will he 
hardeiieth.’ Any who liave fallen Into Sarah’s sin may 
hope, from her experience, to obtifln mercy; but let 
not any harden tliemselves, lest Uieir bands be made 
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Strong. To offend, and then lie to hide it, is a common 
practice. Let me, therefore, impress it on the young 
especially, whose, character is being formed, that it is 
a practice wicked and disgraceful. A lying excuse is 
generally detected in tlie long run; and tliough it 
were not, God knows its worthlessness from tlie be¬ 
ginning ; and what avails it tliat a parent or a teacher 
or a muster are preventedafb^ btung displeased with 
us, by our success in wickeflir concealing our miscon¬ 
duct, when God knows it, and has authoriUitively de¬ 
clared, that ‘ all liars shall have their portion in the lake 
that bumelli with fire and brimstone 1' 

After the heavenly visitants tmil tarried for a wliile 
in the tent of Abraham, they ^Bkrled U> execute the 
biisin(>ss on which tliey had beelRent. Tlie )il<‘asiires 
oi' social and religious intercourse, though in the high- 
e.st degree desinible, must not be suffered in any in¬ 
stance to iH'tray us into a iieglec.t of other po.sitive 
duties. ‘ No man liveth to himself.’ ‘ And the men 
rose up from thence, and lookeil towards Sodom, and 
Ahniliuin went with them to bring them on their way.’ 
As they proc«'«‘ded, one of the angels Uirrieil behind 
witli the piitriarcdi, and began to tell him the purpose 
of their visit to Sodom. This angel was plainly Je- 
hovah-Jesus. ‘ And the Lord said. Ileeause the cry 
of Sodom and Gomorrah is gri’iit, and because their 
sin is v»-ry grievous, I will go down now, and see 
whether they have done akogetlier according to the 
cry of it, w'hich is come unto me; and if not, 1 will 
know.’ We need scarcely remark, that a personal in¬ 
spection, such as mortals might make, was not neces¬ 
sary to satisfy God as to the reality or exient <if 
Sodom’s sin. The language is used after the inaniier 
of men. 'I'liese cities were to be made, eiisuni pies, to 
all g enerations, of (iod’s severity ; and therefore he 
will go and see, to prevent Uie possibility of their de- 
strucaioii being ascribed to rash or excessive vengeance. 
God has no pleasure in the death of a siimer. He will 
nut strike with the bolt of ruin till it is proved that the 
rod of reproof lias been lifted up in vain. But wo, wo 
to that city or to tliat peoiile ‘ against whom the Lord 
hath spoken, to pluck up and to pull down and to de¬ 
stroy it!’ 

In the revelation of this design to Abraham, we see 
what honour was put on iiim, and Jiuw we must act, if 
we W'oiild have similar honour put on us. ‘ And the 
J.ord said, bliall J hide from Abraham that thing which 
1 do; seeing that Abraham shall surely become a great 
and mighty nation, and all the nations of the earth shall 
he blessed in him ? For 1 know him, that he will com¬ 
mand his children and his houseliold after him, and they 
shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and jndg- 
ineiit; Uiat the Lord may bring upon Abraham tliat 
wiiich he hath spoken of liim.’ What God notices as 
of especial excellence in the conduct of Abraham is his 
firmness and constancy in ordering and maintaining the 
religious deportment of his family. Domestic worship, 
no Uoiibt, is included, ‘ in keeping the way of tlie Lord; ’ 
but what seems principally intended, is domestic in- 
siructioii and domestic govenuiient. Now, my readers, 
allow me to suggest tile inquiry : Can God say of you, 

‘ 1 know tlieiii, that Uiey will command their children 
and their household after them; and they shall keep 
tlie way ol the Lord, to do justice and judgment ?’ Do 
you habitually maintain tlie worsliip of God in your 
family ? is it your wish, your advice. your command 
to all the members of your family to keep the way of 
the Lord ? Farente, do you act as Abratmm did,—as 
you shall wisii you had done, when you and your chil¬ 
dren meet at Uie tribunal of Christ t By precept, by 
example, do you make it manifest that you are supreme¬ 
ly solicitous to teach tiiem the fear of tlie Lord ? Oh 
what shall be their confustou, who, while they were 
anxious, laudably anxious, to give their children an 
education useful and accomplished, were utterly heed¬ 
less about imparting that knowledge whicli alone can 
prove beneficial tor eternity I What tlieir horrors, if 


uniteil in one common condemnation I And is tliis 
impossible, is this unlikely, when you see relative in¬ 
fluence so perverh'd and abused, and relative duties so 
cruelly ami shamelessly neglected ? And you masters, 
who are as heetlless of the religion and the morality of 
your servants as if heaven and hell and eternity were 
mere shadowy visions, how will you answer it at his 
bar when you and they are placed together for judg¬ 
ment ? Say not that you have no infliieiice whicli you 
can employ. Influence every master has, or ought to 
have. Uis own weakness or sin only cun completely 
rob him of it. Say not that religion is a matter uboiii 
whicli your influence should not he exerci.sed. You 
would linve plausible, nay solid, reasons for inniiiUiin- 
iiig that you should not coi-ree their conscience,—Unit 
you should not attempt to make your authority bear 
upon the articles of tlieir creed.—or that, unless their 
opinions were pestilent or impious, though you iiiiglit 
deem them erroneous, you should not do more lliun 
counsel and instruct. But to say, that with the conduct 
of a servant, whether moral or dissolute, whetlier re- 
ligioii.s or profane, you have nothing to do, is an affec¬ 
tation of liberalism which should be despi.se<l und ab¬ 
horred. O how delightful w«‘re it to know that fami¬ 
lies wiTc in reality what tiu'y ought to he,—nurstiries 
for the church, whe.re. that information wics given holll 
to chiltircii and servants, and where those huhils of vir¬ 
tuous conduct were being proiluced anil strengthened, 
winch should, through thu divine blessing, qualify them 
fur u course of eminent Christian usefulness! What 
brigiit and animating hopes migiit lie indulged of Uie 
speedy ti-iuiiipli of truth und righteoiisiiess! But in 
tlioiisunds of instances the very reverse of this is the 
truth, rareiits and masters, though professing to be 
Clirisiiaiis, do not act us Aliraliam did, and cannot. 
Oiiiioi! ‘Tliey are. excusable then.’ Nay, verily; 
tlieir guilt is. on tins aceonnl, tlie more aggravated. 
For, wlieiice arises their inability ? They cannot, be- 
cau.se, while at one time lalKiiiring, in their way, ns if 
with uiicuiniiioii energy for religion, they are at another 
cold and inulionb'ss, as if benuiiihed or paralyzed by 
the touch of death. And dcceitlui and ciilloiis as the 
conscience when uiircnewed generally is, it revolts 
against this nioiislroiis iiicunsistcncy; it coiiqiels tile 
faitnrr or the niuster to Atel that eilli(‘r lie musl not act 
ill a flagrantly uncliristiuii iiiaiiiier in the presence of 
his liousehold, or ubaiidiin all attempts to command 
them to keep the way of the laird to do justice and 
judgnii'iit. Do we inoiini the fact of such extensive in- 
coiisisieiicy ; and shall we not strenuously endeavour 
to avoid ii? Do we own, and cun we. but own, the 
guilt of such inconsistency ; and shall nut the acknuw. 
ledgnieiil deeply aggravate our criminality, if that ili- 
coiisistciicy he chargeable on us ? Let this be our 
resolution, tlieii,aiid the earnest desire of our hearts;— 

“ Where’er I pilch itiy teiil 
An alUir 1 will raise ; 

And tliiilicr my ubiutions bring 
Df humble prayer and praise. 

Grant me my wisli, O l.ord,— 

And let my huiisehuld be 

Develeil to thyself alone, 

A nursery for .tliee.” 

There is an expression towards the close of tlie pas¬ 
sage lust quoted rather remarkable, when taken in con¬ 
nection witli the preceding statemeiiu. It is said that 
Gtal knew how Abraham would act towards his chil¬ 
dren and liousehold, ‘that the Lord may bring upon 
-Abraham that which lie had spoken of him.' The 
blessings referred to in this clause were covenant- 
blessings. One of them, thu birtli of Uie Messiah, all,' 
whatever may he their views of Uie divine counsel and 
foreknowledge, will admit was irrevocably determined 
in Uie line of Abraliaiu's {losterity; and yet, that Uie 
promise reflecting it and the other benefits might be 
made good, it was requisite that Uie terms of the cove- 
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nant should be duly performed. Let none, therefore, 
presume on their connectimi, or supposed connection, 
with the Saviour, to undervalue or abandon tiie em¬ 
ployment of the means that (rod has appointed to pre¬ 
pare them for ^lory. The fulfilment of any promise to 
tliem, in sucli a case, were an impossibility. Their 
aliaiidoiimeiit of duty in rejiiard to means, were con¬ 
vincing eviilence, in truth, Uiat tiiey had no valid title 
to an interest in any promise. Tiiey roust obey, ' that 
God may perforin wiiat he hath spoken of them.’ 

When the intention of the angels' visit to Sodom had 
been communicated to Abraham, he was moved with 
compassion tor the place, and drew near to the Angel 
Jehovah, who yet stood witli iiim, to supplicate the 
turning away of his anger. The whole of the interview 
is affecting and instructive; but it is of a kind which 
does not require any comment. I'lie attempt to fix on 
its lending beauties were only like applying the dis¬ 
sector’s knife to a lovely countenance. ‘ Ami Abraham 
drew near, and said. Wilt thou also destroy the righ¬ 
teous with tlie wicked ? Permlventure there be fifty 
righteous within the city: wilt thou also destroy and 
not spare the place for the righteous that are therein ? 
'i'liat be fur from thee to do after this manner, to slay 
the righteous with the wicked : and that the righteous 
should be as tlie wicked, that be far from thee. Sliall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right'f And the 
Lord said. It 1 find in Sodom fifty righteous within the 
city, then I will sjmre all the place fur their sakes. 
And Abraham answered and said. Behold now, 1 have 
taken upon me to speak unto the. Lord, which am but 
dust and ashes; Peradventure there Khali luck five of 
the fifty righteous: wilt thou destroy all the city for 
luck of five ‘i And he said. If 1 find there forty and 
five, 1 will not destroy it. And he spake unto him yet 
again, and said, Peradventure there shall be forty 
found there. And he said, 1 will not do it for forty's 
sake. And he said unto him. Oh let not the Lord be 
angry, and 1 will speak: Peradventure there shall 
thirty be found there. And he said, 1 will not do it if 
1 find thirty there. And he said, Belioltl now', 1 have 
taken upon me to speak unto the i^ord : Peradventure 
there shall be twenty found there. And be said,.l will 
not destroy it fur twenty's sake. And lie saiil, Oh let 
not the Lord Im; angry, and t will speak yet but tills 
once: Peradventure ten shall be found there. And 
he said, 1 will not destroy it for ten's sake- And Uie 
Lord went his way, as soon as he hud left communing 
with Abraham: and Abraham returned unto his place.' 
Header, do you imitate the patriarch in his humble, 
confiding, persevering intercession in behalf of tiie 
wicked For know lliat there are tens of tliuusands in 
the world, perliaps thousands at your very doors, wlio 
declare tiieir sin as Sodom, and liide it not. Do you 
frequently otfer earnest, heart-felt prayer, on their ac¬ 
count, to tlie Father of mercies 'i O, a spirit burdened 
with heavy anxiety ulmut the ruin to which sinners are 
hastening with such foolish obstinacy, wears a near and 
becoming resemblance to tiie compassion of the Deity! 
With the sighs that ascend from such a bosom Ue is 
well-pleased. And say, if very pity for tlie souls of 
your orethreo should nut constrain you to such an ex¬ 
ercise? If you saw a man, by his tuliy or liis crimes, 
heaping up temporal ruin fur lumself, would you not 
lament for him ? And when you see men acting in a 
way in which eternal happiness will be lost, should 
you not weep in secret places for tiiein'(—slioiild you 
not cry unto God, witli the earnestness of Abraliam, 
and with his submission too, ttiat.they may not be liur- 
ried away by the hand of death, but may have oppor¬ 
tunity afforded for repentance ? And who knows hut 
he may turn and repent, and leave a blessing behind 
him ? who knows but he may 

• his flaming wrath a while, 

' And let tlie bow of promise smile ?' 

Abraham Mmself was accepted in interceding fin: Sodom; 


but his intercession was not followed by the result he 
desired. When the angels came to Sodom they wit¬ 
nessed the most horrid iniquities. Jt soon appeared that 
the inhabitants thereof'did altogether according to the 
cry wtiich came up before Godand this ascertained, 
what was to be expected but fearful recompense ? 
Various hypotheses have been formed to account for 
the destruction of these^tias upon natural principles; 
some of them witli the awiired design of disproving the 
authority of .scripture, and others with great professions 
of respect for it. So far as we can judge, they are but 
a darkening of counsel by words without knowledge. 
The Bible statement ^rnishes the only accurate, coin- 
]irehensible, uiid tq|||||ortiiy account of the matter. 
‘ The Lord rained upHTSodoin and upon Goiiiorruli fire 
and brimstone from the Lord out of heaven. And he 
overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and all the iii- 
habitaiils of the cities, and that whicn grew upon the 
ground.’ 

Abraham reasoned justly when he said, ‘ Wilt thou 
slay the righteous with the wicked? That be far from 
iliee. Slmll not the Judge of all the earlti do right?’ 
'I'tiere were not ten righteous men in Sodom, fur whose 
sukes he would spare tlie city. Yet there was one: 
and iiim he would not destroy for the city’s sake. ‘ He 
delivered just Lot, vexed witii the filthy conversation 
of the wicked.’ Tliere would have been no injustice 
done, hud Lot perished iii the general overthrow. He 
was a sinner, although nut a sinner of Sodom, although 
of the seed of the righteous; and often, very often, like 
calamities overtake the good as well us tlie notoriously 
depraved. ' Man kiioweth not good or evil by all that is 
under the sun.’ Sometimes, however, a difference dm-s 
take place. Israel s>iured nut in the plagues of Egypt. 
We may be assured that tliere is always good reason for 
the divine proceiliire,—that, although occasionally it 
may appear contradictory, it can never be at variance 
with the justice of God or with any other of his per¬ 
fections. It was respect fur his servant Abraliam that 
induced God so conspicuously to manifest his grace to 
Lot on this occasion. ‘ And it came to pass when GimI 
destroyed tiie cities of the plain, that God remembered 
Aliruliain, and sent Lot out of the midst of the over¬ 
throw, when he overtlirew the cities in which Jjut 
dwelt.’ 

We see, in conclusion, what a blessing it is to be 
connected with a saint of God. How many deliver¬ 
ances are wrought, how many signal favours are vouch¬ 
safed for tile sake of the righteous,—it may be to those 
even who sneer at the very thought, as a mere super¬ 
stitious tancy! Let it be remembered, however, that 
there is a time coming, ‘ when Uie Lord Jesus slmll be 
revealed from heaven in fiaiiiiiig fire, taking vengeance 
on them that know not God, and obey nut the power 
of liis gospel:’ and then, aggravated as tlie condition 
of the uagudiy will be,—terveut as Uieir unavailing en¬ 
treaties to be slieltered from the wratti of the Judge,— 
cuimection witli tiie best of tlie saints will be profitable 
for nothing. The relationships which obtained on 
earth sliall have no existence there: the feelings of 
parental or fdial affection sliall not influence as they 
do now. All who are with the Lamb are united by u 
bond so tender that previons ties shall not be felt; and 
us for those who are his enemies, they'are separated by 
a gulpti tliat is impassable, and that they are content 
shall abide impassable for ever. Let those who liave 
pious relatives, and neglect their admonitions and spurn 
their iiiliueuce, tiiink of tliis, lest tlie thought first 
strike y6u in a world where it shall and can awaken 
only luieiiduig regrets. 


£a^erness.—When Gkid hath laid out man a way, in 
vain lie seeks a nearer one. We see tiie things we 
aim at, as travellers do towns in htlly countries; we 
judge them to be near, because we see not the valleys, 
and the brooks in them, Uiat intervene— Ft^iham. 
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NANCY PATON. 

Bv Mrs Young, 

Berwick-upon- Tweed. 

In a town not many niile#from the border which se}>a- 
rates Scotland from Englafid, lived a young woman 
named Nancy Paton. Her father was a master carpen¬ 
ter, and employed two or three men, besides an appren¬ 
tice. Nancy’s mother being delicate, she had often a 
great deal to do in the family, ^lich consisted of eight 
ciiildren, of whom three were glRs; and of these, Nancy 
was ilie eldest Though she was clever, she was not 
obliging. She saw her own importance, and, in many 
eases, seemed as though she were determined to make 
oi.iiers see it also. What she did, therefore, for the 
comfort of her father’s family, was done in a spirit of 
haughty condescension, not in tliut of filial obedience ; 
as a proof of which, she drew up witii her fatiier's ap¬ 
prentice in very early life, and got married to him, 
without her parents’ permission or knowledge. 

It was not to be expected timt Nancy would ask the 
Divine blessing on this important change in her life, 
wiien she hud not so much as consulted her fattier and 
mother on the subject; and, poor girl, she lived to ex¬ 
perience that, without (xod’s l>iessing, the marriage 
relation is of all others the must unhappy. Nancy's 
husband was not a drunkard, neither was tie vicious in 
Ids habits. But he was young, and ignorant, and 
cliildisli, and without tiie enlightening influence of 
real religion ; and so was she. When, therefore, the 
first impulse of extravagant fondness had given place 
to the grave realities of ordinary life, their manner to 
each outer resembled more the whimsical pettisliiiess of 
spoiled children, than the mutual forbearance of rea¬ 
sonable creatures. Nancy was not gifted witli many 
personal attractions, of the want of which her foolish 
companion would ofien, in his moments of spleen, bit¬ 
terly remind her; while she, resolving not to l>e be¬ 
hind, would, with an equal share of raillery, retort that 
he was but a good-for-nothing apprentice boy. 

At the birth of Nancy’s first child, her husband 
thought it riglit that botii .she and lie should apply for 
admission to the Lord’s table. “ The child must have 
his name," he remarked, " and he cannot Im baptized 
nutii one of us become a member of the churcti; so we 
may as well go to the minister together.’’ To this 
proposal Nancy agreed; but in doing so, she tlioughl 
not of the responsibility attaciiing to a public profession 
of religion; she did not consider the solemn vows 
wbich.as C'hristian parents, she and her husband were 
about to come under; neither did she see the necessity 
uf her infant being cleansed from Che guilt of siii by 
the blood of Christ, nor of its being purified from tlie 
pullutiun of sill by the sanctifying influences of tlie Holy 
Spirit, of wtiich the washi^ with water in baptism is 
only the outward sign. From this period, however, 
she and her husband lu-came regular church-goers. 
They were punctual also in the payment of their seat 
rent, and seldom passed the coilection-Ixix witliout giv¬ 
ing their haMbiiuy ; not tiiat they had any desire to 
support tile gw^l, or to bring an oflTering to the Lord 
out of their substance, but us Nancy said, she •• scorned 
to pass without giving as others did; were it but a far- 
tiiiiig, it saved her credit.” 

On finishing his apprenticesiiip, Nancy’s husband 
continued to work with his fotfier-in-law as joumey- 
niau, till one day, as he was assisting to lift a log of 
wood, his arm got entangled under it, and was so mwh 
injured, that he was ultimately forced to betake him¬ 
self to selling paper and quills thraUgh the country; 
whilst Nancy, to assist in the family’s supiHirt, set up 
a pie and porter shop, and baked gingertire^, and 
labels, and pufib, and many other nice tempting 
articles for sale. Now was the busiest time of Nancy^ 


life. Her whole heart was in her work, and to excel 
in her worldly calling seemed to her the chief end of 
I her existence. In the mean time, her ciiildren increased 
I about her, making large demands on her exertions; so 
that if she had not been a person of more than onlinary 
strength and spirit, she could nut have got on. She, 
however, did get on. and made money too. As fur 
her husband, he could'hardly do as much by his exer¬ 
tions as supported himself; and as there was only cold 
welcome for him at liis own fire side—^unless, as was 
not often the case, he could bring money with him— 
he chose to stay away for the niost part, living at niglit 
in hired lodgings, and travelling by day through the 
country. 

Years rolled away, and found Nancy still grovelling 
in tlie eartii, witli her heart as low ns her bonds were 
full; and in tlie midst uf all, not only professing to he 
a Christian, but accounting herself a profitable servant 
of ('hrist. “ Tliere are twopence, ladies,’’ she said 
one day to the collectors of a missionary fund, “ and if 
you plea.se, put my name down for as much every 
month; lor if you do nut grudge to walk so far for so 
little, ill this course weatiier, 1 need tint grudge to part 
witli this trifle; and ladies.” continued she, though 
the sum be but small, if every one gives you as mucii, 
you siiall nut liave cause to be ashamed of your day’s 
wui-k.’’ I'uor Nancy, in giving tliis pittance from her 
savings, thought not uf tlie glorious cause whicli stie 
thus ignorantly forwarded,—tlie advancement of tiie 
Kedeemer’s kingdom, and tlie salvation of perishing 
souls. She was not animated by a view of the blessed 
premise made to Christ: ‘1 shall give tlice the hea¬ 
then for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts uf 
the earth for thy possession.’ She was not prompted 
to her tluty by tlie command addressed by our Lord to 
Ills disciples: ‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach tlie 
gospel to every creature.' Nor did she once suspect 
that she, as a professing Christian, was in any measure 
bound to forward its fulfilment, or in Uie least degree 
accountable fur its neglect. 

But the days of darkness were at length come to 
Nancy. Over-exortioti and intense anxiety after tlie 
things that perish in the using, begun to make inroads 
on her constitution. She struggled hard and lung; 
fur it was a saying of hers, tiiat a ” faint heart was tlie 
cause of more tiiaii one half of the distress wliicb pre¬ 
vailed in the world, and tiiat if peu}ile had but work 
enough to occupy their hands, (Jieir heads would be 
freer of vapours." Ah ! what creature is tliis tiiat 
' conteiuletii with the Almiglity ?’ Has it ‘ an arm like 
God ?’ or can it ‘ thunder with a voice like him ?’ The 
stout heart of Nancy was obliged to yield luider the 
rod of Jehovah. She took to her bed, but she still de¬ 
luded herself witli false hopes of recovery, “ Jt is hut 
a neglected cold,” she would say, ” and when the wea¬ 
ther oeconies warm, I shall soon get well.” At the 
commencement uf Nancy’s illness, her husiiand was 
from home, and her friends, fearing the wor.M fur lier, 
wished him to be apprised of her conditiun ; but it was 
some time before she would allow it, suspecting, it is 
probable, that she had little sympatliy, and less suc¬ 
cour, to hope for from him. Thus, instead of bearing 
* one another’s burdens,’ and so fulfilling * tlie law of 
Christ,’ each seemed to be a burden to the otlier. Nor 
was Nancy deceived in her suspicions; for wiien her 
unfeeling husband did return, he appeared disappointed 
that her end was not so near as tiie neighbours luui led 
him to suppose; and after a day or two, he left her 
again, witliout making any arroiigement for her com¬ 
fort or that of her taraiiy, and without so much as 
bidding her good-day I This visit ouiy fretted poor 
Nuicy, and hurried on her complaint, which at first 
seemed to advance with slow and unequal steps, bhe 
became daily weaker; her appetite went entirely from 
her; and when she alMmpted to get op, a darkness 
would come over her eyes, as if to remind her that the 
shadows of death were falling, and that with her it 
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would soon be eternal night But she heeded not this 
sombre monitor,—this messenger of God. “ My sto¬ 
mach is empty,’! she would say, " and the wind goes to 
my head. If I could but eat a little solid food I should 
not feel so.** 

Nancy cared not for her soul,—that precious jewel 
to which the body is but the casket. The worth of tlie 
soul had not been admitted into her calculations; its 
capacity for enjoying and suffering had neither afforded 
her pleasure nor given her pain, and the awful respon¬ 
sibility of possessing a treasure so precious, bud not in- 
iiiienced a single action of her life. Amidst all her 
works, she Imd not yet begun the work of her salva¬ 
tion; nor, in the inultitinie of her inquiries respecting 
the good things of this lift^ had she found time to put 
the question, ‘ What shall I do U» he saved ?’ Tliis 
was so obvious in the dying woman, (hat those of her 
neighbours who took any iriteivst in her soul’s welfare, 
licgan to talk to one another on her melantrholy con¬ 
dition. They, however, oidy Uilked on tll«^ sulyect; 
and, therefore, p<H)r Nancy was nothing the hetter for 
their com'miseration. At length, a widow lady j)f eini- 
iieiil piety, hearing of lier case, and anxious to ascer¬ 
tain Uie real stale of her mind witli regard to her spi¬ 
ritual concerns, took an opportiniily one day to call. 
Thus lady hud learned that the invalid was unwilling 
to enter into conversation, pndwihly I'roin the ellitrt it 
required, which had become too niuclt for her weak 
frame ; but this eirciimstuiiee did not deter this friend 
of hiinianity from doing what she coneeived to be her 
ilaty. “ Is the generous sailor,” she, would say, “ to be 
friglitened from his purpose, in rescuing a drowning 
comrade from a watery grave, l>eeause, on dragging 
the body on board his vessel, he may have to grasp it 
too firmly, and to treat it rather roughly, t<)r presiuit 
c.oiafortV" So. in actairduiice with tiiese. views, she 
determined to deal plainly and honestly hy Nancy, us 
it regarded both this life and the next- 

Site found the sufferer, pale and eniacinled, sitting 
by tlie fins [liiiowed up in an easy chair. A girl about 
twelve years of age was nursing the l>aby ; and the 
next youngest boy oeeiipied a stool in a corner, and 
was busy cutting a piece of paper into the form of steam- 
iHials. 'I’he room was neat ami clean. A red oil- 
tffolli covered the Hour ; the bed was hung with light 
chintz curtains; uud on the mantel-piece, and top of 
the lirawers, were a variety of china oriiaiiituits and of 
nnframed pictures. 'The visitor iiitroiiiiced herself to 
Nancy by saying, that, having heanl or her illness, she 
had tuktui the liberty to call, and hoped it would not 
he Ihuiighl unseasonuhle to talk to her a I'iltle on the 
t!Oiieerns of the soul. “ It is very kind in a lady of 
your rank,’’ remarked Nancy, “ to take any concern in 
iiiy affairs. 1 have indeed been very ill, but I think 
myself r«-eove.ring a little; and, O ! luiw much need 
there is for me to he up ami doing, livery thing i; 
going to wreck Indore my eyes." “ From what 1 hear of 
you, ns well as from what I now see around roe,” replied 
the lady, “1 do not think you can Im charged with want 
of diligence, or cleanliness, or order.” •• No indeed, I 
cannot,” said Nancy. “ My mother taught me that 
cleanliness was next togodlincss; ami I am sure 1 have 
made that maxim my mw in every tiling 1 have done 
in my house; and every body that has known me, has 
said the same of me. Many a time, to prevent my 
house from getting into disorder, have 1 W'urked hard, 
when 1 should have slept; and I did not grudge either 
my time, or my strength, so as I could have my work 
doue up, and my children clean and comfortable about 
me.” “ Your mother’s maxim iaa good one,” remarked 
the visitor; “but in some coses, 1 have seen it reversed, 
—I liave heard it read thus, * godliness is next to cleau- 
liness,’ and that, my good friend, does not answer fur 
the day of sickness, and the hour of death.” Nancy 
looked up with surprise, hot knowing what to say; and 
tile lady coiiliiiiied—“ 'The, BiMe commands both you 
and me to seek first the kingdom of heaven, trusting 


that other things shall be added; but have you not 
sought, with your whole heart, the things of this world, 
not caring whether the kingdom of heaven shall be 
added or not ?" “ I do not understand you. Ma’am,” 
said Nancy. “ My meaning is simply this,” said the 
lady. “ In cases where attentiim to the soul and pro- 
viding for the. body could not both be managed, which 
sometimes will happen with Ae best and the cleverest, 
have not you invariably given the preference to the 
last, to the utter neglect of the first?” “Neglect, 
Ma’am ? no, indeed,” answered Nancy. “ I have been 
a good Christian woman all my days. I was brought 
up to it; and much as J have had to do amongst my 
children, there was nft a more regular church-goer 
than myself in the parish,—that is, wlicn 1 was able to 
go out; nor was 1 ever behind the most generous of 
my neighbours, in giving outof my savings vyhat I could 
spare, for any good purpose ; and that. Ma’am, is no- 
tiiing but the truth." “ So far all is right,” replied the 
visitor, “but you will pardon me if I speak plainly. 
Tlie religion of Christ reaches fartlier than to mere 
outward observances—it reaches to tlie heart. Now, 
my good friend, I liave observed you say a great deal 
about tlie cleanliness of your house, and about your 
own activity and industry in acquiring the meat and 
drink that perish with the using; but not one word 
have yon s]>uken regarding the cleansing of your heart 
from sin, or your anxiety to lay up’for yourself treasure 
ill heaven.” Poor Nancy was silent; and, after a 
pause, the lady went on : “ 1 do not tell you these 
things, my good friend, to irritate and alarm you, but to 
do your poor soul good. You are at this moment un¬ 
der lieuvy distress; and you do not know how it will 
terminate. It is, then, Loth your duty and your inte¬ 
rest, to prepare for the worst, 'fhrow aside, I entreat 
you, all dependence on your Christian profession, and 
your imperfect doings, and cast yoiirsidf on the com¬ 
passion of the Saviour, who died for you. Make his 
merits and intercession your plea before God ; and 
you shall not Ik! cast out.” “ Ma'am, you will excuse 
me,” said Nancy, “ whi'ii I tell you, that at present I 
feel myself unable to attend to you. Every wonl you 
liuve spoken has gone through my poor head; and my 
nerves arc so weak tlint I am glad when 1 can manage 
not to think any.” “ You do iildeed appear exhaust¬ 
ed,” answered the lady, rising; “ and J should not 
wish to give you Uie least annoyance, without any 
chance of benefiting you. Perhaps, anotlier day you 
may be stronger.” So saying, she took a little tract 
from lier reticule, and presented it to the invalid. 
“ Your daughter,” she remarked, “ may read to you a 
sentence of that now, and another then, as you can bear 
it. It will show you the plague of your heart, and di¬ 
rect you to the best means'fur a cure.” 

The first time that the lady repeated her visit, she 
found Nancy somewhat better, find endeavouring to 
suckle the infant. Surely, thought she, this is very 
wrong and the idea was strengtiiened by witnessing 
the painful exertion of the invalid to do a mother’s 
part. At length she said, “ My good woman, you are 
doing yourself a great injury, ana your baby no good, 
by atteinpUng to feed him from your weak frame. 
Should you not wean him ?” “ I grifil|lB to do so,” 
answered Nancy; “ for so long as i hare Uiis to give 
him, 1 can quiet him in a minute, when a customer 
comes in." “I would earnestly advise you to wean tha 
child,” repeated the lady. “ In your case, the present 
only should be thought of. We know not what the 
future may bring about,” “ Bidecd,” said Nancy, pee¬ 
vishly, “ I think it’s like to bring about the loss of my 
business, and then what is to come of me and my fa¬ 
mily ?” “ Do not £ret at the Almighty's will,” answered 
the visitor; “ for no man can stay bis hand. God has, 
perhaps in mercy to your soul, taken you away from 
your worldly duties, bmause your heart was too much 
ill them ; and laid you on this bed of sickimss, to give 
you time.fur reflection and rcceutanee. It becomes 
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you, ttkerefurc, to resira yourself to his pleasure, ai^ 
to set about the work of your salvation* with what 
sireii^h you have left; lest the opmrtunity for doing 
so be cut short, or taken altogether m>m you.” Nancy 
made no answer; indeed, site could not; for the go- 
venimeiit of God over his creatures, and the use of 
sanctified affliction, were subfects to which she had 
never turned her attention. 'I'he lady, therefore, went 
on to say, that " it was a common mistake for such 
jiersons-as iiud been brought up in decent habits, and 
witli an outward profession of religion, to suppose that 
they were advanced Christians, when || truth their 
religion consisted only in a littlca head knowledge, in¬ 
stead of being a living and operative principle. I do 
not assert,” added she, ” that tliis is your case ; but 
anxiety for your welfare prompts me to urge you to 
deep and serious l■eflee.tiun, lest it ivally be so. Should 
it lie otlierwise, you will see tlie necessity of abstracting 
your mind from the concerns of time, and fixing it on 
tliose of eternity. You will feel •yourself the most 
worililess ami the most helpless of creatures ; you will 
not cease to cry for the purifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit; aiiil you will lie glad to come to that Saviour 
whom you have heard from childhood, ailiing to you, 
ill the gospel, but wliose invitations you Imve hithi'i-to 
regarded with little or no interest.” 

'I'he.'lndy said much more to Nancy which cannot be 
put down in this short sketch ; but she. had iiol the 
iiappiiiess to know, wht^tlier the invalid was the belter 
for her advice. Indei'd she feared that she was not; 
for to the last she excust'd herself on the snl>ject of 
religion, saying that she had not strengtli to talk., 
whereas it was observed by all who visited hiT, that 
she chose to speak freouently on other subjects more; 
lliuii was necessary. Yet her death was ea.sy and 
pleasant. Nut a groan escaped her, nor did she even 
iieave a sigh. Tlfosi' who were in the room with her 
at the time, believed she was asleep, and could hurilly 
be convinced by the evidence of their own senses, that 
tile spirit had indeed Hed. 

• With all due respect for the good lady, whoever she 
^vas, who visited Nancy I’utuii, we regret that she did not 
piiice directly and pruinineiiLly befure the invalid's mind, 
tile greiit ductrines of the Christian atonement, and of tlie 
tlivine method of justifying and regenerating sinners. 
Much general expressions as ‘set about itiu work of yuiir 
salvation,’ and ’'cast yourself on the compassion of llio .Sa¬ 
viour who died for you’—the most explicit, apparently, 
which the lady employed—urein some danger of conveying 
false ideas to an unenlightened mind, and, at all events, 
do not exhibit the sacrifice of Christ, and the plan of 
mercy, with clearness suffleient to produce adequate con- 
cepiions of saving truth. Our Lord’s discourse in John 
iii. 5—8, 14—21, I’aul’s epitome of (he gospel in l(o- 
niuns iii. ID—2t>, I’eier’s sermon in Acts ii. 10—39,— 
tliese texts, and such as titese, are the inspired niudels of 
till correct and suitable appeal to such individuals us Nancy 
I’utuii. The sketch to which we append this note, is, how- 
ever, no more answerable fur tiie defective teaching of tlie 
visitor, than it is for the culpable ignorance of the visited; 
and ns a report of both, particularly of the latter, it abounds 
in valuable instruetion. May it teach nominal Christians 
tile necessity of believing in Christ with their hearts unto 
righteousness, and Christian visitors of the unbelieving 
tick, to expaliafe withjjreat fulness on tiie record which 
God hath given concerning his iion.—£n. 


LINES WORKED ON A LITTLE GIRL’S FIRST 
SAMl'LEH. 

Jesus, permit thy gracious name to stand 
As the first effort of an infant’s tiaiid ; 

And as her fingers on the sampler move. 

Engage her tender heart to seek thy love; 

With thy dear children may she have a part. 
And write tliy name tliyself upon her heart. 

Tjie Docxoa. 


THE DIFFICULTIES AND DISCOURAGEMENTS 
. OF A CHRISTIAN MINISTER: 

Zl Jiitmbn, 

Bv THE Rev. John Waddeu., A.M., 
Secession Afitiister, Truro, Nova Scotut, 

2 Cor. ii. 16.—“.Who is suffleiont for those things ?” 

The preaching of tlie gospel produces very 
difl'ereiit effects upon different classes of men. 

‘ We preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a 
stiinibling'block, and to the Greeks foolishness ; 
but to them that are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Chri.st, tlie power of God, and the wis¬ 
dom of God.’ Jehovah never speaks in vain : 
he speaks in earnest; he speaks with power. 
His sayings, indeed, do not always sink into the 
ears of Ids auditors, nor produce a gracious 
effect on tlieir hearts. Tlie ears, of natural men 
are dull, and their hearts are iiard : the great 
things of the divine law seem strange to tlicm, 
and the tidings of salvation are despised and re¬ 
jected. liut thougli tlie deelaratioiis of God are 
often disregarded, and produce no good effect, 
they are always followed by iinportant coii.se- 
(jueiices. When we consider tin; dignity of the 
speaker, the importance of tlie subject, and the 
deep interest of the hearers in wlmt is delivered, 
it cannot seem strange that the contempt of tiic 
gosjiel should involve despisers in the most ag¬ 
gravated guilt. The message of salvation is not 
like conimon reptirts, which may he believeii or 
I disregarded at pleasure. It is like the offer of 
pardon to the condemned criminal, wliieli he 
must instantly embrace or forfeit his life,—and 
forfeit it with this peculiar aggravation, that he 
is accessory to his own death. All men are, 
by nature, under sentence of condeninution ; 
and tlie gospel ]>roelaiins pardon and reconcilia¬ 
tion. To despise tlie overtures of peace, is nut 
inerely to pour contempt on him who has made 
them: if also involves the aggravated guilt of 
wantonly throwing away the precious soul. 
Hence it is, that gospel hearers are placed in 
such critical and hazardous circumstances, and 
that the preaching of the gospel proves, to 
many, * the savour of death unto death.’ Tlie 
consideration of the awful importance of the 
doctrines of the cross, and of the solemn truth 
that their proclamation, if not productive of a 
salutary effect, would have a hardening influ¬ 
ence, made a deep impression on the heart of 
the apostle, and filled his mind with fear and 
trembling. Since he was called to fill such an 
important station, and to proclaim truths which 
would infallibly produce one of two most im¬ 
portant eflects upon his hearers, his courage 
seems to have failed; and, under a deep con¬ 
viction of his inability to discharge the arduous 
and solemn duty, lie, «8 it were, exclaimed t 
‘ What am I, that 1 should be accounted faith¬ 
ful to be put into the ministry.' How shall i 
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execute the work of this high office ? If every 
word that falls from my lips is a messenger of 
lite or of deftth, how highly responsible must 1 
be for the manner in which I execute my trust; 
and how solicitous should 1 be that nothing is 
uttered but what is good to the use of edify¬ 
ing I’ Remembering, however, that he served 
a good master, who sends none a warfare at his 
own charges, he encouraged himself in the Lord 
his God. In his own strength he felt himself 
utterly unable laithfuliy to discharge his apos¬ 
tolical office ; but, through Christ strengthen¬ 
ing him, he knew he could do all things. ‘ Who 
is sufficient for these things ?’ * Our sufficiency 
is of God.’ 

In the further prosecution of this subject, I 
propose, through divine assistance, to consider 
some of the difficulties of the ministerial office. 
And, 

I. The first which may be mentioned arises 
from the nature of the subjects of which the 
gospel minister is required to treat. The whole 
of evangelical preaching may be comprised un¬ 
der two heads,—our misery by sin, and our re¬ 
demption through Christ. But each of these 
is denominated mysterious. We read both of 
‘ the mystery of iniquity,’ and of ‘ the mystery 
of godliness.’ Properly to comprehend and ex¬ 
pound these mysterious subjects, is no easy per¬ 
formance. They are exceedingly coinprel»eu- 
sive, and embrace a great variety of difl'erent 
particulars. Some of these it is impossible to 
e.xpluin, and others we c.nn understand only 
after deep study, serious meditation, and ardent 
and frequent prayer. It belongs to the minis¬ 
terial office, not only to investigate and ex¬ 
pound those parts that are capable of explana¬ 
tion, but also to specify those things which can¬ 
not be explained, and to caution gospel hearers 
to beware of presuming to be wise above what 
is written. The mind of man is naturally fond 
of knowledge ; and sometimes by this de.sire we 
are urgetl too far, and tempted to pry into 
secrets whicii cannot be disclosed. For exam¬ 
ple ; how sin was first introduced into the 
world? how the permission of evil was con¬ 
sistent with the divine perfections ? why God 
determined to redeem fallen men, and not fallen 
angels ? and why a part of mankind and not the 
whole? are questions, which no human sagacity 
can answer. All that can be said of them is, 
that these things are so ; but how, or why they 
are, we know not. It is our duty to warn you 
of this, to prevent you from spending your time 
ill vain speculations, or in curiously prying into 
those mysteries over which infinite wisdom has 
thrown au impenetrable vail. 

That the sacred volume contains many things 
hard to be understood, is not surprising, when 
it is considered that tjie author is God, and the 
readers are men. The scheme of redemption, 
from its contrivance to its consummation, is 


replete with wonders. Its author is incompre¬ 
hensible. It was devised from all eternity. In 
the counsels of the Eternal Three the plan 
was laid. The Father acted as the representa¬ 
tive of Deity ; the Son was appointed the Surety 
and Saviour of sinful men; and to the Holy 
Ghost was assigned the office of efiectually ap¬ 
plying the blessings of salvation. * Great is the 
mystery of godliness : God was manifest in the 
flesh.’ Th#God whom we worship is one; but 
tliat one Being suSsists in three persons. The 
person by whom we are redeemed is divine, 
and yet he partakes of human nature. He is 
God and man in one person. In him the most 
distant extremes were closely united,—beauty 
and deformity, glory and debasement. These 
things are plainly revealed in scripture; but 
properly to comprehend and explain them is 
not the attainment of a day. In order to this 
it is necessary that a person become mighty in 
the scriptures, and be constantly employed iu 
studying their sacred meaning. 

But the difficulty consists not so much iu 
distinguishing mysterious subjects from the more 
intelligible, as in investigating, comprehending, 
and illustrating those which can be explained, 
and are necessary to be understood. How 
difficult it is to understand the mystery of ini¬ 
quity ! It requires that human nature be care¬ 
fully observed, and the motives of human con¬ 
duct strictly scrutinized ; every action must be 
traced to its source, and the reason for perform¬ 
ing it, if possible, discovered. An intimate 
acquaintance with his own heart, is indispensable 
to a gospel minister. He who has not been 
accustomed to observe the operations of his own 
mind cannot accurately describe or expose the 
irregularities of another's. The human heart, 
however, is exceedingly deceitful; and a proper 
acquaintance with all its obliquities is a difficult 
attainment. Uf all enemies in the world our 
own hearts are most apt to deceive us. By dis¬ 
guising the most odious crimes, they’represent 
them as cardinal virtues. Avarice is trans¬ 
formed into economy ; pride, into manliness ; 
prodigality, into generosity ; and overreaching 
our neighbour, iuto a prudent concern for our 
own interest. Envy and party spirit are called 
zeal for God; and railing at our neighbour's 
sinless peculiarities, is deemed a contending 
* for the faith once delivefed to the saints.’ 
Thus, virtue becomes vice, and vice, virtue, at 
the command of prejudice and partiality. To 
strip vice of its ornaments, and show it as it is; 
to wipe off the reproaches which have been cast 
upon virtue, and display her native loveliness ; 
and to persuade mankind to hate the former 
and love the tatter, is no ordinary task. * Who 
is sufficient for these things ? 

The manner iu whidi the sinner becomes 
interested in the blessings of salvation must 
likewise be clearly understood and explained. 
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And were we to judge from the diversity of senti¬ 
ment which learned men have formed upon this 
Kubject, we might conclude that it is a matter 
of very difficult explication. There are many 
who niaintuin that repentance and sincere obe¬ 
dience are the only conditions upon which we 
can inherit eternal life; and this doctrine they 
pretend to derive from divine authority,—al¬ 
though it is an opinion which is founded upon 
the perversion of the words yf inspiration. The 
scriptures, indeed, inform us that ‘ the wages of 
sin is death but they uniformly assert, that 
‘ eternal life is the gift of God.’ The blessings 
of salvation are presented ‘ freely,’ ‘ without 
money and without price.’ Sinners are requir¬ 
ed ‘freely’ to accept the proffered bounty. 
Faith in the atonement of Christ is the only 
means by which sinners come to enjoy the 
blessings of salvation. This is a subject with 
which the teachers of religion ought to be par¬ 
ticularly acquainted. If ignorant on this point 
they cannot rightly divide the word of truth. 
Great care must likewise be taken to prevent 
people from imagining that the doctrines of 
grace relax the ublTgations of the divine law. 
'I'lte blessings of redemption are bestowed with¬ 
out merit; but they naturally tend to excite to 
the performance of good works. ‘ Do we make 
void the law through faith ? God forliid. Yea, 
we establish the law.’ For ‘ the grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto 
all men ; teaching us that, denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, right¬ 
eously, and godly in this present world.’ 

2. Another class of difficulties which the 
gospel minister has to encounter, arise from the 
temptations of Satan and the weakness and de¬ 
pravity of his own heart. These are abundant 
sources of discouragement to the faithful ser¬ 
vant of Christ. Hence, he must labour and 
toil in the acquisition of knowledge, ‘ seeking it 
as silver, and searching for it as for hid trea¬ 
sures.’ In the present imperfect state of human 
nature, we advance in wisdom by very slow 
degrees : we acquire it after many a painful 
research. We are so much conversant with 
carnal and visible things, that the mind attends 
with difficulty to objects that are spiritual and 
invisible. To these subjects, however, his office 
requires that the servant of Christ should prin¬ 
cipally attend. He is commanded to give him¬ 
self ‘ wholly to them,’ to ‘ meditate on them,’ and 
‘ continue in them.’ A higher degree of know¬ 
ledge is requisite in a public teacher than in 
one who occupies a private station ; and, con¬ 
sidering with what difficulty knowledge is ac¬ 
quired, his mental exertion must be frequent 
and vigorous. ' 

The natural aversion of the human heart to 
religious subjects is exceedingly distressing to a 
pious minister. To excite and encourage this 
aversion, the agency of Satan is remarkably ac¬ 


tive. The preaching of the gospel is the grand 
instrument by which his schemai are defeated 
and his interest destroyed. Its object is to turn 
sinners ‘ from darkness unto light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God.’ No wonder, then, 
that his malice is excited against the preacher, by 
whose instrumentality the pillars of his kingdom 
are shaken, his influence is circumscribed, and 
his subjects are diminished in number. Hence 
his efforts to frustrate the ends of the gospel min¬ 
istry, and render its labours unavailing. He 
strives to magnify every trifling discouragement 
into an insurmountable obstacle, to relax the 
sinews of resolution, and to plunge the mind 
into the gulf of despondency. He sometimes 
represents the difficulties of the office as so 
formidable, and impresses the mind to such a de¬ 
gree, with a sense of weakness and insufficiency, 
that ministers often know not whether to go 
forward or to desist in despair. He suggests 
that they want the commission of heaven, that 
they run unseiit, and therefore cannot profit 
tlicir hearers. He inspirt's them with ‘ the fear 
of man, which bringeth a snare,’ and endeavours 
to make them believe that a faithful reprover is 
universally hated and despised. 

To indolence the mind is naturally prone ; 
and this disposition he strives to encourage, 
knowing that the slothful servant is generally 
unsuccessful. He sometimes exerts his influ¬ 
ence to prevent the mind from fixing on a sub¬ 
ject of discourse ; and this state of mind is both 
painful and unprofitable. One text after another 
is thought of and rejected, and much precious 
time is often consumed in the useless pursuit. 
Do they meet with enlargement of heart in the 
discliarge of duty ? He tempts them to spirit¬ 
ual pride, and prompts to ascribe to themselves 
that honour which is due to their Master alone. 
If straitened in their work, he tries to persuade 
them that this is an evidence of the Lord’s dis¬ 
pleasure ; and that he is turned against them to 
be their enemy. But the time would fail me to 
mention all the difficulties and discouragements 
which arise from the suggestions of Satan and 
the depravity of the human heart. What has 
been said is sufficient to authorize the exclama¬ 
tion of the apostle : * Who is sufficient fur these 
things?’ 

3. The preacher of the gospel meets with 
innumerable difficulties, in the ignorance and 
perverseness of those whom he addresses. 'I'he 
ignorance of nlany professed Christians is so 
great that they cannot understand the instruc¬ 
tions which they hear in public. Many are 
unacquainted with the * first principles of .the 
oracles of God,’ and are utterly incapable of 
distinguishing sound doctrine from error. Ne¬ 
glected in early youth, they make but little pro¬ 
gress in advanced years. They may wait in 
the courts of the Lord’s house, and listen with 
apparent attention to the words of his mouth; 
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but their mind is not sufficiently informed to 
enable them to hear with judgment and to edi¬ 
fication. Ignorance of God is the ruin' of the 
soul: * Without knowledge the heart cannot be 
good.’ ‘ It is a people of no understanding; 
therefore he that made them will not have mercy 
on them, and he that formed them will show them 
no favour.’ Let these solemn declarations of 
God alarm the ignorant and awaken the care¬ 
less ; for they cannot fail to sadden the hearts 
of the affectionate servants of Christ, when they 
reflect that they can be too easily applied to 
many of those who are committed to their 
charge. 

This apparent want of success and the little 
proficiency which gospel hearers make in know¬ 
ledge and improvement, an? sources of great 
disquietude to the gospel minister. He labours 
with diligence and zeal ; but, as regards many, 
he labours in vain, and spends his strength for 
nought. He soweth tin? seed of tlie word, but 
either the wicked one comes and catches away 
that which was sown in the heart, or tribulation 
and persecution, because of the word, give the 
hearers olfenee, or the cares of this world and 
the deceitfulness of riches choke the word, and 
they become unfruitful. ‘ Though they called 
them to the Most High, none at all would exalt 
liim.’ Neither promises nor threatenings, in¬ 
vitations nor commands, avail to persuade men. 
Ignorant of danger they fear no evil, but sport 
and amuse themselves upon the brink of per¬ 
dition. 

As the ignorance of some, so the perversion 
of others, is a source of discouragement. There 
is a generation of men whom it is impossible to 
please : they are always finding fault with some¬ 
thing or other. Sometimes they complain that 
the preacher is too pointed, and sometimes that 
he is too general ; sometimes they think him too 
severe ; at other times he is too gentle. They 
loudly complain that he spares the vices of 
others; they complain as bitterly when he re¬ 
primands their own. Sometimes his sermons 
are pronounced defective ; and sometimes, re¬ 
dundant. One portion of bis statements seems 
to be legal; another savours of licentiousness. 
At one time he is accused of intermeddling with 
subjects which cannot be explained, and which, 
as they suppose, ought not to be discussed; 
and, again, he is censured because he does not 
explain what is inexplicable. To display their 
ingenuity, they put questions without end, and 
make criticisms without number. They pre¬ 
tend to manifest their honesty by telling their 
mind with freedom ; while, in truth, they only 
proclaim their own folly and impertinence: 
* For a fool uttereth all his mind; but a wise 
man keepeth it in till afterwards.' 

It is, moreover, exceedingly distressing to a 
faithful minister, when he secs his hearers per¬ 
sisting in open wickedness, notwithstanding his 


zealous attempts to reclaim them. To behold 
men whom he has often warned and reproved, 
still persevering in profanity and dissipation,— 
to see the divine law openly violated, and its 
duties neglected, vexes the mind of a teacher of 
religion. Little do the careless and the profane 
consider the mischievous consequences of their 
foolish conduct. They not only destroy their 
own souls, but they also grieve the hearts of the 
servants of Christ. And who that« considers 
the value of an immortal soul, can forbear to la¬ 
ment, when he sees that precious jewel trampled 
under foot, and the price of its redemption un¬ 
dervalued and scorned ? But the loss of their 
own souls is not all that is to be feared : others 
are likewise in danger of being infected with the 
contagion, and of following the pernicious er 
ample ‘ which causeth to err from the waj^s of 
knowledge.’ We naturally follow the pattern 
of our superiors. An irreligious and immoral 
head of a family is a melancholy spectacle ; for 
‘ when the leaders cause to err, they that are 
led must be destroyed.’ How awful to reflect 
upon the parent’s being the occasion of con¬ 
ducting his tender offspring to everlasting misery I 
How discouraging to the heart of a faithful ser¬ 
vant of Christ, when his message is rejected, 
his Master is despised, and the ends of his office 
are defeated ! In the language of the prophet, 
he is ready to exclaim: * Uh that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that 
I might weep day and night’ for the folly and 
wickedness ‘ of my people I’ Many suppose 
that the faithful reproofs of their minister pro¬ 
ceed from ill-nature or resentment. Yet as 
well might the parent be blamed for withhold¬ 
ing poison from his child, or preventing him 
from rushing headlong over a precipice, as a 
minister may be censured for reproving vice, 
and announcing its dangerous issue. Since 
heaven and hell are such interesting realities, 
every effort which can be used to persuade men 
to seek the one and avoid the other, deserves 
commendation. 

Of all men in the world, the ministers of the 
gospel are most exposed to misrepresentation 
and reproach. Like ‘ a city set on a hill,’ they 
‘cannot be hid.’ Their faults and infirmities 
are seen by ail; there are many who are fond 
to publish the faults of him whose office it is to 
expose the faults of other men. Some persons 
are peculiarly addicted to this practice. Every 
blemish in the ministerial character is examined 
with malignant acuteness; every fault is pro¬ 
nounced a heinous crime; and the slightest in¬ 
firmity disqualifies him for his office. If a ma¬ 
licious report be once raised, they propagate it 
with assiduity ; knd, however groundless or im¬ 
probable, they soon declare it to be an assured 
truth, and one which can be proved ; though in 
many instances, nothing is proved, on inquiry, 
but that they possess malevolent dispositions, 
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and slanderous tongues, and that the very con¬ 
duct wliich they have so severely blamed, de¬ 
serves approbation. Such characters are to be 
found in every society; and in their presence 
every person should speak with caution. They 
are the occasion of great uneasiness and dis¬ 
couragement to ministers of the gospel; espe¬ 
cially as their conduct does not merely injure 
him, but also destroys their own souls. 

4. The importance of the office which he 
fills, and the impartial account which he must 
render to bis Master, are another source of dis¬ 
couragement to the minister of Christ. The 
ministerial office is, of all others, the most 
weighty and important, and, of ail others, it sub¬ 
jects to the highest responsibilities. The sub¬ 
jects with which it is conv^sant are most solemn 
and interesting. The glory of God, the honour 
of the Redeemer, and the salvation of men, are 
involved in this office; and, according to the 
manner in which this is executed, arc these pro¬ 
moted and advanced. Unfaithfulness in his 
office, and immorality in his conduct, arc more 
dishonouring to God, and more injurious to the 
interests of religion, than the misconduct of other 
men. To ministers, more is intrusted; from 
them, more is expected; and nothing tends more 
directly to harden the profane, or grieve the 
hearts of the gbdly, than unfaithfulness or im¬ 
propriety in the conduct of ministers. By this 
Christ is wounded ‘ in the house of his friends,’ 
and the success of their labours is counteracted. 
Thus the ordinances of grace are deserted, and 
sinners ‘ perish for lack of knowledge.’ The 
consideration of these things often fills the heart 
with fear and trembling. Reflecting how much 
depends on the manner in which they perform 
their part, and conscious with how much de¬ 
pravity and weakness they are encompassed, 
they often dread, lest the cause of the master 
should suffer through the fault of the servant. 

How solemn the consideration, that they 
serve a Master who is ‘of purer eyes than to be¬ 
hold evil,’—who ‘ searcheth the hearts and tri- 
eth the reins of the children of men,’—who re- 
quireth truth and sincerity in the inward parts, 
and from whose omniscient eye the slightest 
transgression cannot be hid,—a Master who 
continually beholds their conduct, knows their 
motives, and penetrates their very hearts I * Lo, 

I am with yon always,’ a Witness and a Judge, 
as well as a Helper and a Friend. They are 
his stewards, to whom he has committed an im¬ 
portant trust; and for their management of this 
trust he will shortly call them to a strict ac¬ 
count. They are watchmen on Zion's walls, 
and they must not hold their peace; and at 
their hands the blood of those that are not 
warned of their danger will be required. They 
must feed the hungry, and encourage the feeble¬ 
minded, comfort the disconso>late, and warn the 
unruly, reprove the vicious, instruct the igno- ] 


rant, and reclaim the wanderer. They are re¬ 
quired to distribute to each his portion in due 
season; for they * watch for souls as they that 
must give an account.’ * For we must all ap¬ 
pear before the judgment seat of Christ.’ If 
they have been unfaithful, the blood of their 
people will be required of their hands. How 
solemn the thought, how affecting the conside¬ 
ration I ‘ Who is sufficient for these things ?’ 

1. We learn from what has been said, the 
real situation in which ministers of the gospel 
are placed. They are feeble men, invested with 
an important office, the burden of which they 
cannot bear alone. They are men who arc 
exposed to the malice of earth, and the as.sauUs 
of hell. 'I'hey are persons W'ho are highly ac¬ 
countable for the manner in which they dis¬ 
charge their work. These considerations are 
calculated deeply to impress and greatly to dis¬ 
courage their minds. Hence, it is rather to be 
wondered at that their mistakes and failures are 
so few, than that they should sometimes deviate 
from the rules of propriety. They are men ‘ of like 
passions with’ their peo[)le: but their enemies are 
more formidable, and their situation more ha¬ 
zardous. As the trees of the mountain are 
mure exposed to the fury of the blast than those 
in the valley, so ministers are more peculiarly 
the objects of Satan's malice than private Chris¬ 
tians. Comparatively speaking, he fights with 
neither the small nor the great, but only with 
them ; knowing that if the generals in the army 
be cut off, the victory will be easily obtained. 

2. Ministers have the strongest claims upon 
the prayers and sympathies of their people. 

‘ Brethren, pra^’ for us,’ says the apostle, ‘ that 
the word of the Lord may have free course, and 
be glorified, even as it is with you, and that we 
may be delivered from unreasonable and wicked 
men ; for ail men have nut faith.’ ‘ A praying 
people make a preachipg minister.’ * The effec¬ 
tual, fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.’ On your prayers we have the strongest 
claims ; and that they shall succeed, you have 
the strongest encouragement. The prayer of 
faith will be heard, and the answer of prayer 
fur your minister shall return, in ten-fold bless¬ 
ings, into your own bosoms. When you pray 
for us you pray for yourselves, for our success 
and your comfort are inseparably connected. 
They who do not pra^ for the ministers of 
Christ, have little reason to expect benefit front 
their preaching. ‘ They who ask shall receive, 
they that seek shall find, and to them that 
knock it shall be opened.’ ‘ Yet for all these 
things will I be inquired of by the house of 
Israel to do it for them, saith the Lord.' Our 
work is difficult, our enemies are numerous and 
deceitful, our Master is omniscient, and our 
account will be impartial: ‘ Who is sufficient 
for these things ?’ What need have you ail to 
address the throne of grace in our behalf * pray- 
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ing alway», with all prayer and supplication, 
for all saints ; and for me also, that utterance 
may be given me, that 1 may open my moutli 
boldly, to make known the mystery of the gos¬ 
pel.’ 1 conclude with this one remark,—If that 
precious time which is often spent in censuring 
ministers, or even in trifling conversation about 
them, were employed in praying for them, it 
would fare much better both with them and 
their hearers * 

MEDITATION ON THE NAME OF JESUS. 

(Tranilkted from the McdiUtione* Secrto of Dr. Oerhard.) 

•' Wtiiit can Ixi sweeter than the name of Jesus?” 

O BI.E8SED Jesus, bc thou a Saviour unto me ; for thy 
lioly iiBiue’s sake, have mercy up«)n me. My life con¬ 
demns me, but the name of Je.sus sliiill save me. For 
Uiy nanut's sake, deal with me acconling to thy name: 
and since thou art tlie true and great Saviour, look 
even upon us sinners, yea great sinners. Have mercy 
upon me, O blessed Jesus, in the day of mercy, that I 
be not coiuiemned at the day of jiitlginent. if thou 
receive me into tlie bosom of thy inertly, it will not be 
the strailer for me : if thou bestow upon me tlie crumbs 
of tliy goodness, thou wilt not be the poorer on that 
account. Fur me thou wast born, for me thou wast cir¬ 
cumcised, to me also thou art liecoine a Saviour. How 
sweet and delightful is this name ! for what is .lesiis, 
but a Saviour? Wliat barm can befall those who are 
saved? what else can we desire, or expect, h(‘yuiid 
salvation? Receive me, O Loril Jesus, into llie num¬ 
ber of thy children, that, together with them, I may 
praise thy Iroly and saving name. Though I have lost 
my integrity, yet thou hast not forgotten thy mercy : 
though 1 have undone and (roiideinned myself, art thou 
nut merciful, and, on that ac(;ouut, able to save me ? 
Look not so much upon my sins, O Lord, as to forget 
thy mercy: do not so ponder ami weigh my oirenccs, 
that they outweigh thy merit: do not so remember my 
wickedness, as to forget thy goodness: remember 
not thine anger against my guiltiness, but bc mindful 
of thy mercy towards my misery. Tiiou who hast 
given me a mlud to ilesire thee, withdraw not tliyself 
from my desire. Thou who hast shown unto me iny 
uiiwortliiness and just condemnutiuii, hiilc nut from me 
thy merit, and ttie promise of eternal life. My cuuse 
must be tried before the heavenly tribunal; but this is 
my comfort, that the name of Saviour is assigned unto 
tliee ill the heavenly court, for that name was brought 
down from heaven by the angel. O most merciful 
Jesus, to whom wilt thou be a Saviour, if nut to miser- 
able sinners that seek thy grace and salvation ? Tiiey 
who trust in their own righieousness and holiness, seek 
salvation in tliemselves; but I fly unto thee, my Sa¬ 
viour, for 1 find nothing in myself worthy of eU^riial lite. 
Save the coiideiiuied •, show mercy to the sinner; jus¬ 
tify the ungodly; and absolve tlie accused. Thou, O 
Lord, art trutii, thy name is lioly and true: let tliy 
name tdso be true in respect of me. and become thou 
my Jesus and Saviour. lie thou a Saviour unto me in 
tills present life, in death, in judgment, aud in life eter- 

• We hare been flavoured by the Rev. Mr Waddell 
with a second discourse, which, tiad our arrangements per¬ 
mitted, would have appropriately followed ibut now in¬ 
serted. The discourse is based on the words, ' Our suffi¬ 
ciency is of God,’ and it shows, in a series of particulars, 
that Chrlidan ministers may have ample supplies of di¬ 
vine gra^s for comprehending the mysteries of the gospel, 
—flSiF' promoting phonal sanctification of heart and con- 
duct,-^r enduring tridls and resisting etiomies,—and for 
perferming offlciai duty, and making Aill proof of their 
alaiiiry.—£». 


nal. I know thou wilt, blessed Jesus; for as tbou art 
immutable in thy essence, so also Utou art invariable in 
thy mercy. Let not thy name be changed for me a 
miserable siniier; yea, ttiou wilt be a Saviour even unto 
me ; for ' him that cometh unto thee, thou wilt in no 
wise cast ont.’ Thou who hast made me willing to 
come unto thee, grant also, that, coming, I may be re¬ 
ceived ; for tliy words are life and truth. The propa¬ 
gation of original sin in me may condemn me, but thou 
art a Saviour unto me; my concc’ption in sin may 
condemn me, yet thou art my Jesus ; iny formation in 
sill, and under tlie curse, may condemn me, yet thou 
art my Saviour; my corrupt nativity may condemn me, 
yet thou art iiiy Saviour; the sins of my youth may 
coiitiemn me, yet thou art my Jesus; the whole 
course of my life, polluted with most grievous sins, may 
condemn me, yet thou art still my .iesus ; death, tlie 
just [iiiiiishnieiit of my many and grievous sins and 
oflViices, limy condemn me, yet thou art my Saviour; 
the severe sentence at tlie last judgment may con- 
deniii me, yet tliou art niy> Saviour. Jii me is sin, n^pro- 
liatioii and damnation ; in thy name there is righteous¬ 
ness, election, and salvation. In thy name 1 was bap¬ 
tized ; ill thy name 1 believe ; ill thy name will 1 die ; 
ill thy name will I rise again ; in thy name will 1 appear 
before tliy tribunal. In this name are nil good thing's 
prepared for us, and sliut up as in a treasury. So much 
are lliey diiiiiiiished, as my diffidence is increased,— 
which, that it may be far from me, 1 beseech tliee, O 
blessed Jesus, by this thy name, that for iny sin and un¬ 
belief 1 be not condemned, whom, by thy precious merit 
and saving name, thou wouldst have saved. 

. from tie German. 

TaANSI.ATEO BY TUB Rev. J. M. MACKENZIE. 

THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 

A SOCIETY of learned men had built a ship, and deter¬ 
mined to make a voyage, for the pur^iose of investigat¬ 
ing the wonderful nature and essence of tile magnetic 
needle. When the ship was cuinpls^ted, they went on 
board with a large collection of Iwoks, and instru¬ 
ments of ail sorts; and placing the coinpa.ss in the 
midst of them, they commenced their investigations. 
They steered hither aud thither, and observed the 
needle ; and each one of them hud his own opinion re¬ 
specting its hidden virtue, as it vai'ied from point to 
point. 

One called tills secret energy a stream, another de¬ 
nominated it a breath, and another a spirit; some 
iiiaintaiued that it oscillated from south to north, and 
others from north to south. On these points a vehe¬ 
ment controversy iiruse among the philosophers, and 
they voyaged hither and thither, and quarrelled one 
with another. On a sudden, a violent shuck was felt, 
accompanied by a loud crash. The ve&sel had struck 
upon the rocks and parted asunder, and the water 
rushed in with dreadful force. Great terror and eon- 
fusloit seized the sages; they left the needle, leaped 
out of the ship, and saved themselves upon Uie rucks- 
The vessel sank in the waves. 

As now they sat drenched with salt water, on the 
naked rocks, they cried one to another, “ There is no 
confidence to be placed hi tiie magnetic needle.” 

Kbommachsb. 

THE BUTTERFLY. 

Tax little Rudolph came from the garden, leaping In 
wild ecstasy, anil cried, ** What* beautiful little bird 1 
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have caught! It was sitting upon a flower, and its wings 
shining like pure g^ld and silver, and even much more 
beautiful; so I came softly towards it, and caught at 
it quietly, and I had it at once ; but now I siiall take 
good care of it, so tliat it does not get away from me; 
and I will give it bread and milk to eat.” So spoke 
tile little Rudolph. And his Ather said, “ Now then, 
my b<»y, let us also admire your prise.” At this, the 
lad put his hand hastily into his bosom, and drew 
thence a beautiful butterfly. But see ! The wings of 
the insect had lost tlieir brilliance; tlie many-coloured 
plumage-dust clung to the boy’s fingers ; tlie delicatt* 
pinions were crushed and broken. The boy sighed 
liitterly and said, *' O, how has it become miserably 
disfigured ! It no longer looks like the little bird that 
was sitting upon the lily. Ah ! if they are so brittle.” 
So spake the boy; and angrily threw the butterfly to 
the ground. But the father answered and said, “ Why 
art thou angry thus ? Is it tite fault of the insect that 
it was framed so delicately ? Thou hast seised it with 
a rough grasp; and therefore it has lost its lustrous 
plumage and gay life among the flowers.” 

Ibid. 


THE SPIDER. 

A nov who had gone out with his father into the vine¬ 
yard, found there a bee in the web of a garden-spider. 
Already had the spider opened its threatening claws to 
deslrtiy its prey. But tiie boy gave tlie bee its free- 
^dom, and destroyed the spider’s web. His father saw 
it, and said, “ How canst thou, my son, so lightly 
esteem Uie skill and the industry of the animal, as to 
destroy its toilsome and ingenious work P Seest thou 
not the regularity and beauty with which the delicate 
threads were arranged ? How couldst thou, then, be 
at once so compassionate and so cruel ?” Tiie buy an¬ 
swered, “ Is not the ingenuity of the spider misciiie- 
vous, and employed for murder and destruction ? But 
tiie bees gather honey and wax into tlieir cells. For 
this cause 1 released the bee, and destroyed tlie web 
of the spider.” The father praised the judgment of 
unsophisticated simplicity, which condemned even the 
brilliant ingenuity that arises out of selfishness, and aims 
at miscliief and destruction. 

" But,” continued tlie father, ” perhaps you have 
yet dune the spider injustice. Observe that she guards 
our ripening clusters from the flies and the wasps, by the 
web that she spina about them.” “ Does ^e do tiiis,” 
asked the boy, “ for the purpose of guarding them ? or 
is it rather to quench her own thirst for blood ?” “ Why 
reaily,”aiiswered the hither, “she probably troubles her. 
self very little about the grapes," “ Oh,” said the boy, 
" then there is no worth in all the good she does, with- 
out meaning to do it. The good-will is tlie whole 
virtue and beauty of goodness." “ Right," said the 
father, “ the thanks for this are due to nature, who 
kno«^ bow to use even mischievous and malignant 
things for the preservaUou of the useful and the good." 

The boy then asked his father why tiie spider sits so 
solitary in its web, while the bees live together in soci¬ 
able union, and work in concert. The spiders might 
moke an immense Web by working toother. •• Dear 
child,” replied the father, " it Is only for good 
that many can enter into fiiandly alliance. The leagne 


of selfishness and malice lu>ars in itself tlie seeds of 
dissolution. Wise nature, therefore, will not essay that 
which men often find by experience to be impracticable 
and pernicious.” 

As tliey returned to the house, the boy said, " I luve 
learned something to-day from that ugly animaL” "And 
why not?" replied tlie father. "Nature has placed 
the malignant side by side with the amiable, the evil 
with the good, that thus tlie^ood may appMr Uie more 
distinct and beautiful. And tlius may mei^eam some¬ 
thing even from the wicked.” 

Ibid. 


THE CATERPILLAR. 

“ Patiknce ! patience I until I become a butterfly, and 
then 1 siiall laugh at alt iny enemies." This was » 
common saying with a caterpillar, while it wm yet— 
a caterpillar. At last the moment of its traiisformatioii 
came. Uii a Ix^auiiful summer's morning it arose out 
of its dark sepulchre, dressed in a rich golden attire, 
and strong in the strength of a new life. " Yes," said 
she, as she looked upon herself, “ now I am aatisfied 
with nature ! now 1 am safe 1” But alas ! she erred. 
A single leaf could screen the dark-hued caterpillar 
from many enemies, even from the siiarp-sighted hunter 
of insects. Now, as a many-coloured butterfly, slie 
sltoncs in radiant beauty, drew on her the eyes of a 
hundred pursuers, imd saw only too soon the impossi¬ 
bility of eluding them all. In vain she plied her new¬ 
born wings with diligence, iu vain she flew fearfully 
from bough to bough, from flower to flower. The craft 
of her enemies surprised her after all, and on the third 
day she was impaled upon the murderous needle of tlie 
entomologist. 

A dazsling glory is often the forerunner of destruc- 
,tion. 

Meissner. 


iPoetrg. 

THE MYRTLE. 

^From ‘the Keepnake'for IS3S.] 

Dark green, and gemmed with flowers of snow. 
With close uticrowded branches spread, 

Nor proudly high, nor meanly low, 

A graceful myrtle raised its head. 

Its mantle of unwithcring leaf 

Seemed, in my contemplative mood. 

Like silent joy,—a patient grief. 

The syml^l of pure quietude. 

Still life,* methought,' is thine, fair tree !* 
Then plucked a sprig; and while 1 mused. 

With idle hands unconsciously. 

The delicate small foliage bruised. 

Odours, by my rude touch set free. 

Escaped from out their secret cells; 

< Quick life is thine,’ I cried,' fair tree! 

< In thee a soul of fragrance dwells. 

' What outrage, wrongs, nor death destroy, 

‘ These w^e its sweetness from repose; 

' Ah 1 conld I thus B^ven’a gifts employ— 

* Wortti seen, worth hidden, thus dtselose t 
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‘ In health with unpretending grace,— 

' In wealth, with meekness and witli fear,— 

‘ Through every season wear one face, 

' And be in truth what I appear. 

* Then, should affliction’s chastening rod 

‘ Bruise my frail frame, or break my heart; 

‘ Life, a sweet sacrifice to God, 

‘ Outbreathed in incase would depart. 

* The ^ptaln of Salvation thus, 

* When as a lamb to slaughter led, 

' Was, bjriJie Father’s will, fur us 

' Himself through suffering perfected !’ 

Montgomehy. 


ilttbcellBncous. 

SolUoqutf af a Chinean .—The soliloquy of one of the 
Chinese is rather amusing : “ I felicitate myself,” says 
Teen Ke-shih, “that I was bom in China; and con- 
stnntLy think how very different it would have been 
with me, if bora beyond the seas, in some remote, part 
of tlie earth, where the people, deprived of the C(»n- 
verting maxims of the ancient kings, and ignorant of 
the domestic relations, are clotheil with the leaves of 
plauts, eat wood, dwell in the wilderness, and live in 
the holes of the earth. I'hough living in this p'orld in 
such a condition, I should not nave IxMm different from 
the beasts of the field. But now, happily, 1 have been 
liome in the middle kingdom. I have a liouse to live 
in ; liave food, drink, and elegant furniture; clotliiiig, 
caps, and infinite blessings. Truly tiic liigbest felicity 
is mine I” The Ciiinese have a proverl>, that lie who 
judges of the circumstances of olliers, witliuut a tlio- 
naigh acquainUince with them, is like a man at tlie 
bottom ot a well, attempting to form an opinion of the 
heavens. It is to be feared, that the Chinese linve 
been at the bottom of tiie well, with regard to foreign- 
til's, and that we are not unfreqiiently at ttie bottom of 
liie well, with regard to tlieiii— MeJ/turxt's C/iina. 

JSarly introduction of CftrUlianity to CVimtt. — Con¬ 
sidering the extent, population, and civilization of Chi¬ 
na, it can hardly be supposed tliat so important a re¬ 
gion was entirely neglected by the first propagators of 
the gospel; and Asseinannus assures us, that Tiiomas, 
the apostle, having done much for the establishment 
of tile Christian faith in India, passed over to a country 
on the east, called China; where he preached Uie 
gospel, and fuumSled a church, in the city of Cambalu 
(Peking): after which he returned to Malabar. In tlie 
('haldee ritual, there is an office for the celebration of 
St Tiiomas, wliich says, that “ by him the Persians, 
Hiitdoos, and Chinese were converted to the Christian 
faiUi.” in confinuation of this tradition, it may lie ob¬ 
served, that, according to Chinese history, u very early 
iiitercourse subsisted between Cliiua^ud the west. 
Arabia and Judea are called in the native books, 
Ta.tsin; and Pan-chnou, a Chinese general, who 
flourished before the close of tlie first century, is said 
to have extended his conquests as far as Ta-tsin. It is 
also rel^d, that in that early age, a veneration for Uie 
erbss existed in China; while the famous Kwan Yun- 
chaiig, has left, in writing, an account of the birth, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of a Saviour, which 
must have been drived firom some' indistinct traditions 
of s^pel history. In the time of Han Uwan-te, A.O. 
147, “ the people of India, Arabia, and other parts, 
came by the sontiiern sea tQ China, with tribute; and 
from this time trade was carried on with foreigners at 
Canton.” Chinese history furtiier mentions, that, 
about the same period, an extraordinaiw person arrived 
in China, who taufj^t a doctrine purely spiritual, and 
dr«>wi||ie admiration of ail, by the virtues he possessed 
and thb miracles he wrought. The next intimation of 


the introduction of C^iristianity into China, is given us 
in the fiimoas marble tabled which was dug up, at 
Se-gniin-foo, in the year lG2o. This tablet is ten feet 
long, and five broad, surmounted by a cross, resembling 
iliat used by the Syrians, in Malabar. It contains an 
inscription in the Chinese and Syriac languages, de¬ 
scribing the principal doctrines of the go^el, and the 
history of its introdimtion into China. The Chinese 
inscription is entitled, “a tablet recording the introduc¬ 
tion of the religion of the Ta-tsin country into China. ” 
It commences with stating the existence of the living 
and true God—the creation of the world—the fall of 
man—and the mission of Jesus Christ. The miracu¬ 
lous birtli, and excellent teaching of the Saviour, are 
briefly described. His ascension is spoken of; tlie in¬ 
stitution of baptism, mentioned; and tiie cross declared 
to be eiTectiial for the salvation of all mankind. The 
inscription goes on to state, that in the reign of Tang 
Tae-tsung, A. D. 6S6, a Christian teacher came from 
Ta-tsin to China; where the emperor, after examin¬ 
ing his doctrines, published an edict, authorizing tlie 
preaching of Christianity among the people. Tlie next 
emperor continued his patronage; but tlie Buddliist 
priests, apprehensive lest the new sect should eclipse 
and prejudice ttieir own, endeavoured to slop its course. 
A persecution followed, which, at first, diminished the 
iiiiiiilier of the faithful; but, after a time, two able ad¬ 
vocates were raised up, wlio brought the new religion 
again into notice. Tiie emperor Shh-tsuiig founded 
several (Jhristian churciies; and, in order to perpetu¬ 
ate tiie memory of his good deeds, the tablet in ques¬ 
tion was erected, A. D. 782. Some have affected to 
doubt tile autlienticity of this inscription, imagining it 
to be a mere trick of the Jesuits, to get the Chinese to 
credit the Cliristian religion. Ttmt tins was nut tiie 
case, we may Infer fnim the fact, that tlie Chinese were 
tiie, first to discover the stone, and tliat neither tliey 
nor the Jesuits understood the Syrian part of tlie in¬ 
scription, till it was translated in I^labar. Besides, 
were it a pious fraud, the Jesuits would have been 
more likely to ascribe the introduction of Christianity, 
to tlie efforts of the Latin, rather than the Syrian 
cliurcli; and, had they made any pretensions of the 
kind, the otiier orders of tiie Romish clergy would 
liave exposed their hypocrisy. We conclude, therefore, 
that tlie inscription is a genuine record of the labours 
of the Syrian Christians, during the seventti and eiglitli 
centuries, in China. A fac-simile of it may be seen in 
the library of tlie Vatican at Rome, and a full trans¬ 
lation in Kicherer's Chinas— Ibid. 

Creation .—Everything that man can look upon, is 
both a miracle for tlie creation of it, and a woiuter for 
the apt contrivance, in fitting it to its parts and pro¬ 
vince, wherein it is set to move. So tliat the world is 
but (>ud’s great cabinet of rarities, which he liath 
opened to astoiiisti man, that shall but well consider 
them.— Feltkam. 
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A THOUGHT OR TWO FOR ALL. 

One fine evening, in the month of January, as 
1 passed over the summit of a hill, I saw the 
glorious sun setting some considerable distance 
short of the west. The sky was clear, and the 
air was mild and fresh. My thoughts were 
filled with the majesty of the object which I 
had been watching, as it gently sank behind 
the dun clouds, and below the line of the horizon. 
How wonderful, to our finite apprehension, are 
the works of the infinite Creator ! How would 
that sun proclaim, had it a man’s voice, the 
power, and wisdom, and goodness of Him who 
has ordained it to rule the day, and whose voice 
it has punctually obeyed since the morning of 
its miraculous creation ! With these, and sim¬ 
ilar reflections, 1 occupied an hour or two of a 
walk; and, after transacting the business which 
had called for the journey, I turned my steps 
back again along the same road, which led due 
cast. Before I reached the summit of the hill 
1 had lately passed, the. full moon, dressed in a 
robe of silvery light, had risen some distance 
above the horizon, and seemed to court a re¬ 
newal of my reflections. Both these distant 
and .wonderful objects, though seen so often 
before, never bad struck me in such close and 
beautiful conjunction at that season of the year, 
—^they irresistibly impelled me to reflect upon 
the immutability of God, as a solace and a joy 
to my own mind, amidst the vicissitudes of 
human aflPairs, mid the frailty of my own na¬ 
ture. How steadfast, as well as magnificent, I 
thought, are the purposes of that glorious Being, 
who, uiiseen, upholds for ray wel&re, and that 
of our race, all these wondrous works of earth 
and sky I * For ever, O Lord, thy word is 
settled in bearen,'-'—* tbtm hast estaUisfaed the 
earth, and It abideth/ / The sun knowetli his 
rising and his going down; and the moon is 
ordained as a faithful witness in heaven.’ 
What a comfort: that, it is so, eoniddering our 
fiependence, as cr^ures, on alt these provi- 
dentid and natural anwigements; We ought 
all to recognise our «ifHre dependence on l£at 
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I complicated system of things which it has 
I pleased the Creator to produce. Under a feel¬ 
ing and humbling sense of human weakness, this 
sentiment ought to administer consolation to our 
hearts, that God has established an order of affairs 
in this life which, though it admits the existence 
of natural and moral evil, is yet wondrously and 
mercifully adapted to our well-being as frtfil, 
dependent, yet rational and immortal creatures. 
The continuance of the earth and of its relation 
to the heavenly bodies, is a matter of his coun¬ 
sel ; for as its origination was the result of bis 
purpose, so its preservation depends upon the 
stability of that purpose. * He spake and it was 
done; he commands and it stands fast.’ He 
still maintains the fruitfulness of the earth, and 
makes its productions sufficient for the support 
0 / man upon it unto this day. He sustains the 
animal and vegetable tribes in all their variety 
and fulness, although the individuals of ail these 
races decay and pass away. Thus there is a 
wonderful and most sublime combination of 
change with perpetuity,—-of frailty with perma¬ 
nence. So it is with man. The race remains, 
—the individuals pass away. What a wonder* 
ful, adorable, infinite mind must that be, which 
has conceived, predetermined, and effected all 
those complicated and minute circumstances 
under which the continuance of our race is se¬ 
cured I ’ One generation passeth away, and 
another generation cometh but the affairs of 
the universe and of human society still proceed. 
Man is ooptinued upon the earth to enjoy the 
brief span of human life,—to receive the bless¬ 
ings of the Creator’s geoduess, recognise ’ tha 
supreme providence which is over all hie worlui* 
and then pass away to another and a more 
durable state of existence. While we paM 
through this life, it behoves us to observe ):m 
what a multiplicity and almost endless viule^ ^ 
secondary causes we are aU dependent froat^ 
hour to hour, yet all these are sastaiaed 
kept in order and efficiency.' The earth 
not fell,—the sun still aris^ and shed* itt 
genial influence,^—the seasons still 
other,—the clouds pour down their hlaMdiigrii** 
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and all the laws of nature and the universe, so 
far as we are concerned, seem to remain un¬ 
changed, because they are dependent on the 
will of Him whose ‘ counsel standeth for ever, 
and the thoughts of his heart to all generations.’ 
Could we suppose one single part of the amaz¬ 
ing fabric to fail, one wheel of the mighty 
machine ^o be disabled, what instant, what ex¬ 
tensive confusion, destruction, and misery, must 
ensue I If the earth were to lose its fertility,— 
if the sun were to cease to shine, or to shine 
less powerfully but by a few degrees,—if the 
air would not support animal life,—if the clouds 
were to withhold their showers,—or many 
other less obvious and striking changes were to 
take place, how soon would the whole human 
and animal races become extinct! But it is 
the wilt of God that things should continue as 
they are, and the entire order of nature be pre¬ 
served, until his purpose shall be accomplished 
concerning the human family, and that end 
predicted shall come, when the ‘ elements shall 
melt with fervent heat, and the earth with all 
that is therein shall be burned up.’ Then shall 
all the human race stand before him as his ser¬ 
vants, to hear the final decision of his right¬ 
eousness and justice. How much happicT is he 
who trusts in the word and counsel of the ever¬ 
lasting God, than the man who doubts whether 
there is a God, or whether all things are not 
left to blind chance I 

The contemplation of the divine immutability, 
both in nature and revelation, is still further 
consolatory when we advert to the instability of 
our own nature, and observe how frail and 
wavering are the purposes of our hearts. If we 
regard the character of our race generally, or 
our own individually, we can find no sure 
foundation. Man considered intellectually, or 
morally, is a poor changeable creature. Well 
may we ask, ‘ Wherein is he to be accounted of?’ 
Our own hearts deceive us. Our own judg¬ 
ments constantly lead us astray and involve us 
in errors, from which we are glad to escape by 
changing our opinions. Our purposes are, 
therefore, continually fiuctuating; and every 
thing reminds us that we arc imperfect,dimited, 
and fallible. We cannot be sure of our fellow- 
creatures. We cannot implicitly trust ourselves. 
It is only as we lean upon the immutability of 
God that we are safe for a moment; for all our 
plans fluctuate, all our feelings vary, our views 
change like the ever-varying clouds, our know¬ 
ledge, though progressive, is always imperfect, 
and we can be sure of nothing relating to our- 
aelves, but of our weakness, sinfulness, and de¬ 
pendence. We form our plans and purposes,— 
we think them wise and attainable; but some 
unforeseen event arises which, in a moment, 
defeats them all. Then we proceed to form 
fresh ones, which, in their turn, are obliged to 
be accommodated to new circumstances, or to 


l}e wholly abandoned. Thus, all through life 
we have to do with a changing world, changing 
creatures and changing times, while we our¬ 
selves are fully as changeable as any of the 
things with which we have to do, and of which 
we complain. We congratulate ourselves some¬ 
times on the advancement of knowledge, the 
improvement of society, and the march of in¬ 
tellect. But what are all these and their indica¬ 
tions but proofs of the imperfection of man, and 
of the difficulty with which he escapes from one 
error, only perhaps to discover that be is en¬ 
tangled by another ? Even the very things 
which we interpret as proof of advancement and 
progression, are mere changes, often not for the 
better,—symptoms, not of improvement, but of 
restlessness, dissatisfaction, and mutability. It 
should at least humble our proud and self- 
confident spirits, to find that such is the inherent 
imperfection of man’s nature that he cannot be 
at rest, is constantly doing and undoing, learn¬ 
ing and unlearning, resolving and annulling his 
resolves. This is both the inevitable lot of a 
finite creature, and of one that has immeasur¬ 
ably and interminably aggravated the imper¬ 
fections of that nature, by an impious departure 
from God. Such as painfully and humblingly 
feel the inherent frailty and corruption of man’s 
mind, may derive consolation of the purest kind 
from the assurance conveyed by revelation 
illustrated by nature, that God’s counsel stands 
fast, his word is settled in heaven,—that shall 
stand, whatever fails and falls. Amidst all the 
contrariety and contention of man’s counsel. His 
purpose never is and never can be altered, but 
advances slowly 5 'et surely to its accomplish¬ 
ment, through all the confusion of second causes 
and finite agencies. 

There is another relation w’hich the immu¬ 
tability of God’s counsel and word has to us, 
and which may be suggested by a survey of 
the heavens and the earth. It is strikingly 
contrasted with the brevity of human life. 
How many generations have passed away since 
that sun began to shine! On how many new- 
made graves has that moon spread its pale 
light. At this evening hour its faint rays arc 
falling on many a closing eye, and piercing the 
lattice of many a dying chamber, or lighting on 
the sickly countenance of many an expiring 
mortal. What scenes of desolation has that 
sun witnessed I Over what fields of slaughter 
has that moon spread its cold and stilly light I 
Yet he is the same God and Father in all his 
providential and gracious counsels, who lighted 
up that sun to cheer us to our daily labours, 
and that changeful moon to remind us of the 
night of death and the sleep of the tomb. His 
years fail not, though we die and pass away 
like the leaves on the trees. Though good men 
fall, and God’s servants quit , their stations and 
return to the dust, yet he lives in whom we 
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trust. This is, or should be, a most divine con¬ 
solation to all our hearts, in reference both to 
ourselves and to those that are to come after us ; 
for it is an unfailing and high satisfaction to our 
minds, that we are allowed, yea commanded, to 
trust in that immutable Being who made these 
heavens and this earth, and the faithfulness of 
whose word has been richly experienced by his 
servants in old times. What ho was, that he is, 
and will be for evermore. Though we fail, our 
God cannot. Though our dearest friends arc 
taken from us by death, yet the same destroyer 
cannot take God from us ; but when he takes 
us from the world, can only bring us noaper to 
the Ever-living, and place us in that state whore 
we shall be like Him, and with him tor ever. 
The arm of flesh, then, may be broken, or may 
dissolve ; and it is a duty and a part of ti ue 
wisdom, always to fool that it is but an arm of 
flesh, and has within it the incurable taint of 
mortality ; but it is our privilege, on the otlu'r 
hand, to know that the Lord God, in whom we 
trust, is the same for ever in all the promises of 
his word, and in all the thoughts of his heart, 
towards them that fear him. His power is as 
perfect,—his love as fresh,—his graet? as full as 
ever. It is nothing but our undue confidence 
in frail creatures that exposes us to trouble and 
disappointment when they decay; for if we 
esteemed and used them aright, it would not 
surprise, nor shock us, nor make us feel desolate, 
when these are taken away; for still we should 
have Him left as our all-sufficient and unfailing 
portion, from whom all creatures derive their 
power to delight and serve us. ln,like manner, 
W'ere the assurance of the divine immutability 
and faithfulness more vivid and prevalent, m'c 
should be exonerated from that burden of undue 
anxiety we arc apt to feel about the future con¬ 
dition of those we may be called leave be¬ 
hind. We should be inwardly and greatly re¬ 
lieved by this just appreciation of the divine 
fidelity ; and should be less anxious to prpvitle 
for our children any earthly confidence or re¬ 
source, than to lead them to the undyitjg in¬ 
heritance of the saints in the faithful word of 
God. This would be their best heritage and 
our most precious legacy. 

But in turning our contemplations again, by 
means of the unvarying face of nature, to 
the immutability of God in all his pledged rela¬ 
tions of grace, how consolatory is it to find, that 
the grandest of all subjects, our salvation, is^one 
of those counsels which stand fast for ever and 
ever! The glorious covenant of redemption is 
like the sun and moon which stand forth as 
faithful witnesses to God’s immutability. As 
these cannot fail, but abide this day the same as 
when be created them, so his covenant is made 
sure to all generations. The word of God was 
the first medium of conveying the glad tidings 
of mercy to the apostate race ; and from the 


day of Adam’s fall, to the present, tlie provi¬ 
dence of God has been occupied in carrying 
forw’ard to its consummation the great scheme 
of man’s salvation. It required many ages and 
a long development through the patriarchal 
and prophetical times to prepare the way of the 
Lord, that the perpetuity of the diviifb counsel, 
the perfection of his plan, might be distinguished 
as well in its preparation and gradual disclosure, 
as in its fulfilment, from all the hasty, limited 
and imperfect schemes of his creatures. The 
history of redemption, therefore, runs parallel 
with the history of the world and of mankind. 
From the age of the first man until the )>rescut 
<luj', the same plan has been proceeding to its 
consummation,—at this moment it appears ad- 
vaixung with uncht'cked pace towards universal 
triumph in the earth. From the vantage ground 
wliic'h the cause of Christ has now gained, we 
can glance our eye along the line of ages for six 
thoiisamt years, and sa^', * Sec what the counsel 
of God involved, obs«!rve what his hand has 
done.’ Wt; cannot fail to perceive the wonder¬ 
ful, delightful, and instructive harmony oi' prori~ 
(ience with rcvelaiioH. What amazing changes 
and revolutions have been taking place,—first, 
while the promises were ushering in the gospel 
for four thousand years, and since, for eighteen 
hundred more, while the gospel h.as beei^ork- 
ing its arduous and everywhere! impeded way 
in the earth, but which now se<!ms not to la; 
very distant from its predicted triumph I The 
aflairs of the world have gone through all sorts 
of mutations. The minds of ni«-n have Ik'ch 
drawn through every sj»eciesand form of vanity, 
folly', and aliominatioti. Human nature has 
W(!aried and exhuust(!d itself in the fruitlessness 
of its inventions; but all have been without 
God, without ho|)e, without relief. Sin has 
cvcryw'here reigned unto deatli, and death has 
reigned uncontrolhul but still insatiat*;. What 
cm})ires have flourishetl ami decayed I What 
cuinbihations and confederacies of men have 
been formed and broken ! What counsels and 
plans have been lai<l and frustrated! What 
thoughts, proud, ambitious, and blasphcmou.s, 
have arisen in human hearts, and passt'd way I 
‘ But the coun.sel of the Lord slandeth for ever, 
the thoughts of his heart to all generations.’— 

“ llo scorns tlic an^ry nation's rage. 

And breaks Uieir vain designs.” 

At this day the gospel of Jesus Christ rctainii 
all its interest, all its importance, all its ap¬ 
propriateness. It has not grown old,—it has 
not been invalidated,—it cannot be impeached 
for want of wisdom, want of evidence, want of 
efficiency, or .want of benevolence. Its beams 
shine on benighted man everywhere, as steadily 
as the light of the sun. It is ordained, as the 
moon, for ever and ever. ‘ Where is the wise^—. 
where is the scribe,—where is the disputer of 
this world ?’ The philosophers die, and their 
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systems are exploded one after another. False 
religions are tottering to their fall. Already 
the standard of the cross floats on their shattered 
battlements, and the heroic forerunners of the 
Christian army are seen from a distance, beck¬ 
oning th^main bod}' to hasten onward to the 
triumph. The gospel is more extensively 
preached than at any former period. It has 
a wider dominion and a mightier influence over 
men’s minds than ever before. Whatever it | 
has been for solace and improvement to our 
forefathers, it is to us, and shall be to our chil¬ 
dren after us, yea to all nations of the earth. 
Soon the voice shall be heard shouting from the 
islands to the continents,—from one side of the 
world to the other,—from the equator to both, 
the poles : ‘ Hallelujah, for the kingdoms of this 
world.are become the kingdoms of our God 
and of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever 
and ever.' 

Finally, let us revert to the sublime objects of 
nature with which these reflections commenced, 
and say, “ Hail, thou bright suii and thou pale 
moon 1 We that now look upon you and all your 
attendants in the sky by night and by day, shall 
soon pass from these brief days and changing 
seasons which your diflerent motions and phases 
produce for us, into that eternity which per¬ 
tains tinly to the intelligences of creation; and 
in anticipation of that great transformation of 
our being, we gladly improve the hint you 
afford us of the immutability of that glorious 
Creator from whom our spirits came, and to 
whom they will speedily return again. Your 
light has led and cheered us on our earthly 
pilgrimage, from day to day, stage by stage ; 
but its highest use has been to guide us to the 
great truth in which we glory, even as we droop 
and die,—that your Creator and our God is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Roll 
on, ye bright orbs, fulfil your destined cycles, 
bring to their blessed consummation those coun¬ 
sels of eternity which on your part you have 
fulfilled with unerring constancy, and for which 
on oar part we wait with calm hope and joy¬ 
ous expectancy. Your last day must come, 
but never ours,—your light must fade, but 
never ours,—you must set to rise no more, 
but we can welcome with transport that even¬ 
ing when we shall sink beneath the earthly ho¬ 
rizon, only to re-appear and shine for ever in 
the celestial world with Him whose word called 
you, and us, and all things animate and inani¬ 
mate, jparthly and heavenly, human and angelic, 
into existence.” Sesacenarius. 


from German. 

THE DAY BEFORE DEATH. 

It wm the saying of a wise man, “ Repent on the day 
ladure thy death.” Whicii is that day, and who lutow- 
«th when he shall die ? 


A certain king invited his servants to a great ban¬ 
quet, but told them not of the hour when it should be 
made ready. The wise arrayed and adorned them¬ 
selves ; for they said, ‘‘ In the king’s house there is 
nothing lacking; the feast to which we are called may 
be prepared in a moment.” But the foolish servants 
went their ways and said, " It is yet time enough; and 
before the cry is heard, we shall have opportunity to 
make ready and array ourselves.” 

On a sudden the cry was made. Then they tliat 
liad decked themselves went to the banquet; while the 
foolish were denied admittance. They had robbed 
themselves of the honour. 

It is said by Solomon, “ Let thy garments lie always 
white.” Thy grave-clothes are white; prepare thy¬ 
self and clotlie thee in them every day. Be wise on the 
day before thy death. 

Hebder. 


ALL IS FOR THE BEST. 

Let man ever accustom himself to think, whatever 
God ordains is good : to me it may seem either good 
or bad.” 

A wise and godly man came to a town the gates of 
which were shut, and no man would open them for him: 
hungry and thirsty, he was forced to pass the night 
under tlte open sky. “ Wliat God ordains is good,” 
said he, and laid himself down. His ass stood near 
him, with a lighted lantern at its side, on account of 
tlie insecurity of the situatiou. But a storm arose and 
put out the light. A lion came and tore the ass to 
pieces. Tlie good man awoke, found himself alone, 
and said, “ What God ordains is good.” And he 
waited calmly for the dawn of day. 

When he came to the gates he found them open; 
the town was wasted and plundered-. A band of rob¬ 
bers had attacked it, and in this very night had slain 
or carried captive the inhabitants. He was spared. 

Said I not,” he exclaimed, “ that all which God or¬ 
dains is good. In the morning we see why he denied 
us any tiling the night before.” 

Ibid. 


THE THREE FRIENDS. 

Trust no one as a friend until thou hast proved him : 
tliere are more who call themselves such at the festal 
board than at the gates of the prison. 

A certain man had three friends. Two of them 
were highly thought of in the neighbourhood; while 
tlie third was but lightly esteemed by many. This 
man, on one occasion, was brought befote the king for 
judgment; and though he had previously complied with 
Uie royal act of indemnity, he was sore pressed by his 
accusers. “ Which of you,” said he to his friends, 
“ will go in with me, and stand beside me at the judg- 
ment ? For 1 am loudly accused; and it is awful to 
appear before the king.” 

The first of his tnends excused hbnaelf, saying, tliat 
he had other business to attend to. The second acoom. 
panied him to the door of the judgment-hall; and then 
turned away and left him. The third went in with 
him, and proved that he had accepted and obtained 
the king's pardon for his past offences. So the king 
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blotted out his accusation, and received him into a* 
vuur. 

Three friends has man in tills present world: how 
do they bear themselves in the hour of death, when 
(xud calls him to the judgment ? Gold, which the 
multitude account the best of friends, is the first to 
leave him, and stands him in no stead at that hour of 
need. Kinsmen and friends attend him to Uie gates 
of the grave, and then return to their homes. The 
third, which many deem most valueless of all, the 
works of faith and love, accompany him to the throne 
of tlie Judge. I heard a voice from heaven saying 
unto me. Write, blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth. Yea, saith the Spirit, tliat they 
may rest from their labours; and their works do follow 
them.”* 

Altehed from Herder. 


THE ASTRONOMER AND HIS CHILD. 

An astronomer of great learning, had spent the night 
upon the watch-tower, observing the course of the stars. 

In the moniing he came down into the sitting-room of 
his house to greet his wife. He had a scroll under his 
arm; and his eyes shone with inward joy and high- 
raised self-complacency. “ See here,” said he, as he 
opened the scroll, which was filled with signs and 
figures,—“ see here the fruit of a blessed and glorious 
night. What a science, which is able to measure the 
height of mountains in the moon, and foretell the 
courses of the unnumbered host of heaven, from which 
they cannot stray eiUier to the right hand or to the left! 
And O, the feeling that one is master of this science!’’ 
As he thus spoke, to the great admiration of his wife, 
his little son took hold of his hand, interrupted him in 
his talk, and said, '* Father! father I” He checked * 
tlie child and said, “ Be still, my boy.” But the lad 
listened not, but pulled his hand and cried, “Look, 
father.” The father turned round, and the boy pointed 
to the clock against the wall, aftd said, I know al¬ 
ready all the numbers on the dial-plate, and the hand 
is now standing at seven.” With this the boy nodded 
very knowingly, and looked at his father. The mo¬ 
ther smiled, as did the father also. He rolled up the 
scroll, and said, “ Verily, the boy is my teacher. ” 

Krummacmer. 

• The closing sentiment of this parable is expressed witii 
oxiiuisito buauty in the fuliowhig sonnet of Milton’s. 

TO THE RZUaiOOS UEMORT OF HRS CATHXRtNX THOMSON, 
MV CHRISTIAN FRIEND. 

When Faith and Love, nhich parted from thee never, 

Had ripen’d thy just soul to dwell with God, 

Meekly thou did’st resign this earthly load 
0{ death, call’d life; which us from-life doth sever. 

Thy works, and alms, and all thy good endeavour. 

Staid not behind, nor in tbo grave were trod; 

But as' Faith pointed with her golden rod. 

Follow’d thee up to joy and bliss for over. 
l.«ve led them on, and Faith who knew them best 
Thy handmaids, clad them o’er with purple beams 
And asure wings, that op they flew so dreSt, 

And spake the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the Judge; who henceforth Nd thee rest 
And drink thy fill of pure immortal streams. 


NOVEL-READINQ. 

By the Rev. Maurice W. Dwight. 

Brooklyn, America. 

The oldest library of which we have any aceouht, was 
established among the Egyptians by their^lng Osy- 
mandias; and upon the front of it boro this mscripUoii, 
—“ Food for the mind.” This is what books were de¬ 
signed to be; and it is only when they bear this cliar- 
acter that they can be used with safety. We naturally 
become assimilated to objects with which we are inti¬ 
mately conversant In reading books we often hold 
closer communion with the spirits of their authors, tlian 
when in personal intercourse ; and evil communications 
corrupt good manners as certainly in the one case as in 
tile other. Many, however, who are alive to the dangers 
of bad company, are insensible to that which flows from 
bad books; they devour without suspicion every thing 
which promises to gratify curiosity or furnish entertain¬ 
ment, and swallow poison when they should be taking 
nourishment The present is a reading age; tlie world 
is flooded witli books; and individuais of every class, 
but particularly the young, need the admonition of 
Soluinoii: ‘ Cease, my son, from Uie instruction that 
caiiselh to err from the words of knowledge.’ 

'J’he avowed object of novels, romances, and plays, is 
to enlarge our acquaintance with human nature, -and 
cheri.sh a love of virtue, and a hatred of vice. Did 
tlicy fulfil tlie promises of which their authors are lavish, 
the civilised world would present a very different pic¬ 
ture from that which now everywhere meets the eye. 
Instead of vice enthroned as a queen, idolized and 
. worsiiipped as the source of honour, office, influence, 
and wealth, virtue would be in the ascendant, and reign 
and triumph among men. But while they profess to 
make the world'wiser and better, the result of tlieir la¬ 
bours is to furnish amusement, and enlarge and per¬ 
petuate the empire of sin. IVutli and justice demand 
that exceptions should be mode from this general sen¬ 
tence of denunciation, paiiicuiorly in favour of some 
works of this class which are of modern date. Their 
materials are drawn from the livine world; and thoiigii 
worked up by fancy, to impart to ttiem the interest of a 
talc, tliey fulfil to some extent tiie office of liistory, and 
inculcate important lessons of truth. But while these 
and some other peculiarities exempt them from un¬ 
qualified cundeiuiiatioa, and entitle them to a prefer- 
ence among works of this class, still, like the miserable 
fictions which preceded them, they often ‘ cause to err 
from the words of knowledge.’ Could nothing more 
lie said of tliesc works than that they merely furnish 
amusement, we sliould scmcety liave given them a 
serious notice. But while as a body they are useless 
fur any higher purpose, they have a bearing upon tlie 
moral and religious interests of the community, which 
demands the note of warning. Combining in them¬ 
selves, eloquence, humour, wit, all the puwera of Jiin- 
guage and all the graces of style, they {Ktssess an at¬ 
tractiveness scarcely to be resisted. Hence they are 
read witli avidity, at an age when tiieir influence is 
most to be deprecated ; and, with few exceptions, teiid 
to corrupt the youthful heart and divert it from the 
proper objects of pursuit, and especially from Urn great 
interests of eternity. 

1. They waste precious time. ' What is our life? It 
is even a vapour, that appeareth for a little time and 
tlicii vanisheth away!’ This is its character viewed 
in its greatest extent, from tlie cradle to throescore 
years and ten, the allotted period of human life. Sub¬ 
tract from this period the hours devoted to refreshment 
and rest, the time spent in business, employed in the 
discharge of ordinary domestic duties, or given to need¬ 
ful exercise, and what remains ? A third part of human 
life is passed in the unconsciousness of sleep. Add to 
tills what is appropriated to eating and drhming, or to 
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worldly f>n^a;ifenienU, and tlie remainder dwindles to a 
span. But man is not born to a mere worldly exis¬ 
tence. His intellectual nn<l moral powers point bini 
out the heir of a higher and nobler destiny,—a destiny 
lM‘yond the gnive, in the presence of God, in the cuin- 
pany of angels, among the spirits of the just made per¬ 
fect. While wedded to his sinfulness, this inheritance 
is in fortellbre. But through the reign of grace, it is 
stilt held forth to his acceptance,-and he is enjoined and 
urged to press forward to tin*. Iieavenly possession, 
h'ailiiig in the attainment of this, the soul sinks iiixler 
accmniulated guilt, into everlasting wo. Such is the 
<diaracter of huinaii <‘xistetice,—threatened (»n one side 
with overwhelming npn, wooed on tlie other by im¬ 
mortal bliss! To iiee. the one and lay hold on tlie 
other, are the great jnirjiosi'S for wliich life i.s con¬ 
tinued ; and wens every moment of it approprint<‘d to 
the grand oliject, it would not be too inucli. Sliall 
a part even of tiiis lie spent in vain and iinprofituble 
reading? Shall we give to mere, amusement, the 
precious and invaliiahic hours on wiiieli hang liie im- 
ntorUd iiitere.sts of immortal man ? Is it not a lavish 
«*xpeiKliture and sinful wasUi of an invaluahle gift? 
Where such reading is indulged until it grows into a 
habit, w«‘ can scarcidy culculnle the waste of time. 
Tliere is a fascination in well-written works of faction, 
which gives them a magic power over tlie soul, by 
iiiemis of whicli they insensibly sU-al away months and 
years. If tlie time Unis spent makes a' serious inroad 
u()on life, contemplated us a wliole, how much more 
serious the iiirootl made upon the golden period of 
youth! With Uie young, it is emphalieiilly a wasting 
of the seed-time on wliio.h liang tlie liopes of the future 
harvest. And if, under sucli circiiiiistances, tliey perish 
in their sins, how utterly witlioiit excuse will tli'ey be, 
ill tlie presence of the great Judge ! 

2. They create a di.srelisli for serious reading. 

‘ Search the scriptures, for in them ye tliiiik ye have 
eternal life, and tliey are tli«'y whicli testify oi' me. ?’ 
Ill such language tlie great Prophet of mankind indi¬ 
cates <me of tile cliief sources of religious instruction 
and itilhieiice. A preached gospei is the grand means 
which God has instituted for the conversion and train¬ 
ing of the soul. But next to this, and inferior only 
to it ill importance, is tlie reading of the scriptures and 
other religions works. P’aith and all those us.sociate 
virtues wliich form the Christian cliaracter, and qualify 
the soul for the service and enjoyment of God, originate 
ill a knowledge of tliat truth wliicli is eiidiodieii in tlie 
word of God, and can be acquired only tiiroiigli tlie me¬ 
dium of hearing and reading. Whatever tends to unfit 
tile mind for employing this means, must prejudice the 
best interests of lann. Will any dispute that tins is the 
effect of the works uiidercoiisideralioii ? Do^^s the ntivel, 
tlie iinnance, the tragedy,- the comedy eherisli a dispo¬ 
sition favourable to that truth wiiich 4-iilighteiis, purifii-s, 
and quickens Uic soul ? On the contrary, do we not find 
that tliey who hahitiuite themselves to reading works 
of this character, nirely seek afu’r tliuse of a higlier 
class?—that books whicii inform and stnuigtlieu th<> 
mind, and more especially tliose wliich quicken tlie 
conscience and purify the hcaii., are reganled wiili 
prejudice, or aversion ? Sucli works arc liesigned for 
iiisiructiou and improvement, and cannot tlierefore 
minister to the appetite and taste of those wlio an^ 
looking for mere amusement. Tlie Bible and kindred 
works present to tlie lovers of fiction no startling 
novelties, no spirit-stirring incidents, no brilliant wit, 
no bowing humour, U> give fascination to tlieir pages, 
and lead the mind captive at will. They are revolt¬ 
ing to miiids trained and disciplined in the school of 
fancy, because of the fixedness, of thought and close¬ 
ness of attention necessary to make Utem tributary to 
their improvement. They love to move with railroad 
spe^, and gather their harvest of enjoyment without 
tin effort. Let the young say if it is not so. 1 appeal 
to their own expericiiee, to know whether the pages of 


a novel give a relish for the scriptures,—whether, as 
tlieir interest grows in works of fiction, they do not feel 
an increasing prejudice against all serious reading ? 

3. They are unfavourable to the interests of morality. 
This tendency of works of fiction is sometimes not 
easily perceived, nor readily admitted. Their authors 
and advocates challenge public jpatronage as the friemls 
of morality and the enemies of vice, and would have 
themselves constituted the chief nui-ses and guardiuii.s 
of the youthful mind. And yet the name of God is 
rarely introduced upon their pages, unless to frame an 
oath, or fill an exclamation,—the scriptures are brought 
fonvartl only to point a witticism,—-public sentiment is 
recogiiiseil as the test of propriety of conduct,—passion 
is constituted the moving-power of the soul, and tlie 
approbation of coiisei«‘nce or the applause of tlie world 
the ultimate ends to be attained. Look at the heroes 
or heroines of fancy, over whom you bend with ad¬ 
miration and rapture ; and when stripped of the at¬ 
tractions thrown around them by their name, their 
raiik, tlieir circiimstaiiees, their ilestiny, what are tliey 
Init creatures of selfisliiiess, slaves of passion, votaries 
of pleasure, proud, imperious, vain, and resentful, 
idolizing tlie world in some one or otiier of its forms, 
and anxious to advance their interests, and gain a re¬ 
putation among men, hut liioiiglitless of God and of 
.h'sus (Jirist, and reckless of eternity ? If they liave a 
fair character, are alive with sensibility, exhibit patience 
in suffering and liberality in action, it is to gratify tliem- 
selves, and secure tlie esteem of the world. Are these 
tile qualities which fit men to be uniformly trusted, in 
tile various departments and relations of life? Will 
selfisliiiess, the code of lioiiuiir, or worldly applause, 
form tlie consistent, stable character, who will adorn 
the domestic and social circle, and be the upright eiti- 
»eii and tlic devoU-d patriot ? True morality has its 
spring in (Jod, recognises liis word as the standard of 
coiiiliicL, and seeks to recoinineiid itself to the Divine 
approliatioii. Let tliese things combine, and they form 
a clmraeter to act with integrity in every department. 
Notliing less than tiiis, iioliiing that is of mere enrlliiy 
origin, can form sncii a character. Nothing less than 
this can triiimpli over the depravity of tlie heart, and 
elevate the soul above the reach of worldly corruption. 
Without thi-s, our morality is mere counterfeit coin, im- 
po.sing perhaps in the eye of the world, but in the view 
of God, reproliale. Nor docs it improve the moral iii- 
Hiience of works of Action, that vice Is exhihiU'd as 
lending to poverty, disgrace, and ruin, and vii-tue as 
leading to honour and reward. The mind soon dis¬ 
covers tlint this picture of fancy is often the reverse of 
fact, and becomes insensible to its power. But did it 
exliibit truth, it would fail to accoiiipUsh its iiiteiiiied 
purpose. Mere temporal sanctions—and they give 
them no other character—however great, struggle in 
vain agnin.st the duminion of sin. neil must move it¬ 
self, with its eternal liorrors, and heaven unbosom its 
everlasting joys, eixi vice become loathsome, and vir¬ 
tue triumph in tile soul. A stranger to tiiese motives, 
the pen of fiction wields no power sufiicieut to control 
the selfish spirit, and dispose it to act with uniform in¬ 
tegrity. If any youth would stand before the world 
** an honest man, the noblest work of God,*' he must 
draw on higher and purer sources than works of fiction, 
anil graduate in a better school of morals than that to 
which the novelist or the tragedian invites him. 

4. Such writings war against the spiritual interests 
of the soul. All raposite purpose, indeed, is avowed 
by their authors. But do they really labour in a better 
cause ? Tlieir general popularity furnishes the strong¬ 
est presumptive evidence of their unfavourableness to 
the religious interests of mankind. This world must 
undergo ah entire chanse, ere works which advocate 
the rights of God, and tlie immortal interests of man, 
find so general a welcome. But examine the works 
Uieroseives. Is there any thing in the pages of the 
novel, or the play, to inspire a reverence for Gml, or 
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remind you of his providential rule ? Does any among 
their varied personages appear, to admonish you of the 
native corruption of your heart, of the evil of sin, of tlie 
terrors of the Lord ? Does any finger point to Him 
‘ who died, the just for the unjust Does any voice 
cry, ‘ flee from tlie wrath to come ?’ No I with the 
novelist and his associates, man is a creature of infirmity, 
ratlier than of sinfolness ; his vices are offences to be 
overlooked, instead of crimes to be punished. In their 
view, God reigns, if he reigns at all, to exercise mercy, 
not to execute judgment; future rewards are the earn- 
iiigs of merit, not the bestowment of grace; and punish¬ 
ments are warded off by reformation, not by atoning 
l)lood. Where such sentiments are instilled into the 
mind continually, what is to be expected but that con- 
sci<'nce should he at ease, and the soul repose in proud 
security on its own merits ? The gospel comes with 
its denunciations and warnings, to bring to penitence, 
and make a Saviour welcome; but they are resisted 
with the plea of frailty, or on the ground of merit. 
What can they fear, whose offences are witiiout guilt, 
and whose virtues commend to approbation ! Why 
sliouid they sorrow in penitence, who are full of wortii, 
or trust in a Saviour, when they feel able to justify 
themselves ? Such is the pernicious influence ema- 
luitiiig from *these sources. Through it tlie soul is en¬ 
trenched in error, conscience is huslied by false pleas, 
a spirit of self-vindication and self-righteousness is 
olierished, the provisions of grace are rejected as 
superfluous, and Jesus Christ is superseded by the re¬ 
ligion of nature. Men live in impenitence, in unbelief, 
in prayerlessiiess, in the love of the world, in ungodli¬ 
ness -, and yet are confident in the hope of heaveir. 

Is it nut amply demonstrated, then, that works of 
fiction lireathe an atmosphere destructive to tlie soul ? 
Do they not steal away those precious hours which bear 
salvulion on their wings, and cause the soul to cease 
from the instruction which is good, and corrupt its 
morals, and war against its spiritual and eternal inter¬ 
ests ? And shall we withhold the admonition, * Enter 
nut into their path, go not in the way of them, avoid 
them, pii^ not by them, turn from them, and pass 
away ?’ The young are particularly exposed to danger 
from these sources. Fashion and tlie love. of amuse¬ 
ment incline them to works of fiction. And never was 
the danger greater than at the present day. The press 
teems with books of every cliaracter, and particularly 
of the fictitious class; and every art is employed to 
give them circulation. The typograplier, the engraver, 
and the binder, concentrate their powers to render them 
attractive. I'lieir prices are reduced to a trifle, and 
the temptation to possess, and of course to read, be¬ 
comes almost irresistible. Let the young, then, give 
heed to this voice of warning. They would nut ex¬ 
pose their bodies to tlie pestilence or the hurricane; 
and will they suffer a moral tempest to sweep over the 
soul ? Rather let them turn from that which will cor¬ 
rupt and destroy, and diligently improve the means 
with which tliey are favoured, that they may fortify 
themselves against present evil, and reap the harvest 
of eternal good. While ‘ Wisdom cries, and Under¬ 
standing puts forth her voice, why will they spend their 
money for that which is not bread, and their labour lor 
that which satisfieth not f Let tliem eat that which is 

f ood, and let their soul delight itself in fatness.’ 

Ivery end to be gained from such works, can be gain¬ 
ed in a far higher d^ree, and witli comparative safety, 
from books of a different character. If they would 
gratify curiosity, find rational amusement, and combine 
profit witli pleasure, let them read history, biography, 
works of science, and polite literature; and these will 
improve the mhid witiiout causing it to err. I would, 
in particular, earnestly recommend Uiosa works wliich 
purify and save the suiiL Above all, let young and 
old search the scriptures. They are ‘ the wisdom and 
the power of Uqd to salvation, to every one that 
beiieveth.' These and kindred writings are proper 


food for the iininortai mind,—causing it, under the Di¬ 
vine blessing, to grow up into everlasting life. 


PLATO’S CAVERN. 

£Frora * The Christiau Monitor’ fur July, 18S5.i] 

Amono the posthumous works of the ceielmted J. A. 
Ernesti, there occurs an address delivers to his stu¬ 
dents, preparatory to a public disputation, to be held by 
some of their number, on the praises of religious wisdom. 
This address consists chiefly of a very degant Latin 
abridgment of Plato’s famous allegory of the cavern ; 
to which is subjoined, a short notice of the frequent 
recourse had by the old doctors of the church to this 
remarkable passage for illustrations of Cliristiaii trutli, 
and of its admirable suitableness fur this purpose. It 
is the object of the following prolusion, first to sketch, 
after Ernesti, the principal features of the allegory it¬ 
self, and then to expand into a little mure detail, its 
analogies with the Christian doctrine. 

In part of that discussion which closes the seventh 
book of'tlie Itefiiihlic, there is an ingenious and appo¬ 
site deliiieuliuii of human nature and huniaii life, under 
the image of a caveni; in the course of wiiich the 
blindness of the human mind, its aversion to true re¬ 
ligious wisdom, and the way of remedying this disorder, 
are simduwed tortti. Fur it was an usual practice in the 
ingenious philosophy of ancient times, to make use of 
images and apologues fur attracting and helping the 
mind lo useful knowledge. Tile leading points of tliis 
allegory we shall eniieavniir to delineate from liie uiii- 
ple canvass of Plato, within the limits of a miniature 
reprosentation. 

Pluto, then, first supposes an immense subterranean 
region, over which tlie liglit received nt its mouth, uini 
passing tiiruiigh a long avenue, is dimly reflected. In 
this cavern lie fiiither supposes a number of men to 
have lived from intaiicy, but with their backs to the 
light, and their feet and necks bound in such a way, 
that they cannot cliange their posture, or turn round 
tlieir heads. These individuals, accordingly, can nei¬ 
ther leave the cavern of their own accord, nor perceive 
anything but wliat is placed before their eyes, 'i'lie 
light, nieatiwhilc, pom's in nt the mouth of tlie cavern, 
between which, and the men who are sitting, as has 
been described, there runs u path considerably elevated, 
and separated from them by a wall. Along this path 
there are men continually passing to and fro, Ln-ariug 
all sorts of utensils, and images ut every form and ma¬ 
terial. Of tlicse tile prisoners within see nothing save 
the shadows reflected on the opposite wall of their 
abode, wiieiice the voices also ot tlie passers-by are uc- 
casiuiiully reverberated in such a iiiaiiiier that tlie sha¬ 
dows seem to speak. The effect of such a mode of 
life on the inhabitants of the cavern will readily be con¬ 
ceived. They imagine, in the first place, that they are 
not shadows, but realities wiiich they behold, and they 
talk of them without doubt or hesitation as such ; and 
furtlier, were any of them released from liis boiuluge, 
and suddenly obliged to rise, turn round his head, and 
advance towards the light, his eyes would be dazzled 
and pained by the unaccustomed blaze, and fur the time 
he would be utterly unable to perceive the real sub¬ 
stances, whose siiaduws he had funnerly beheldso 
tliat not only has he no idea of the real form of tlie 
solid substances, but, turning away from Uiem, he is 
anxious to roturn to the contemplation of tlie shadows 
on which he can endure to gaze; nay, should any one 
exhort him to look again, and praising the real and 
lightsome substances, would tell him ttial in tlie forms 
to which he has been accustomed there is no truth or 
essential being, hejvould utterly disbelieve the ta)e, 
and rather imagine the realities to be the illusions, in 
that they confound and overwhelm the sight, while he 
has gazed on the shadows without pain and wUb'otiii. 
interruption for many a year. Rut sup^iuae tliat. in 
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spite (>f Ills reluctance, he were draj^ged nut »f the enve 
into the bright and universal Bun<light, stung both with 
rage and pain, he would cry out of the violence done 
to him, and a( first, overwhelmed with the splendour, 
would see absolutely nothing. But, if he were gra¬ 
dually trained to the perception of real substances, by 
contemplating first their reflection in water, and then 
the forms of things themselves, he would be enabled, 
in due timepto gaze not only on the objects around him, 
but on tlie moon and the stars, and at lengUi on Uie 
great sun himself, and would understand that it is he 
that, by his revolution, causes the seasons of the year, 
and the vicissitude of day and night, that wiUt his heat 
cherUlies and impregns the earth, and that imparls to 
ail things strength, and beauty, and maturity., he 
would be filled with wonder at the glory of all that he 
beheld, he would deem himself supremely happy in 
having been delivered from darkness and delusion 
into the region of light and truth, and he would utter¬ 
ly contemn oil that was j)rized and honoured in his for¬ 
mer abode of gloom. Yet were sucli a man to return, 
after all this, to his former habitation, and relate to his 
former companions in misery what he had seen, and 
how infinitely superior the realities above were to tlie 
shadows of that. nether region, he would not only 
himself be annoyed by the glmnii, but would I>c laugh¬ 
ed to scorn by all, as a maaiimu, wliosc sigiit had been 
depraved by his ascent into tlie upper regions ; and a 
resolution would be immediately passed, that no one 
should, in time coming, visit the realms above, and that 
whosoever sliould attempt to release one of their num¬ 
ber, and witltdraw him from his native seat, should, if 
he were taken, be visiUsd with condign puiiislinient. 

Such is the allegory of the Platonic Cavern, which 
is intended as a delineation of tlie condition of man. 
There is a world, around and over wliich has been 
erected a thick and almost unbroken barrier against 
the true liglit Uiat ligiiteth every part of God’s uii- 
falien universe. That world, wliich is the dwelling of 
mankind, thus shut np from the free light and air of 
heaven, is oppressed witii dungeon vapours, tliat for 
ages have deepened over it in lazy and ceaseless ac- 
cmnulation. 'i'he settled gloom of ignorance, tiie 
wandering mists of error, the exhalations of universal 
corruption, tiie cloud of unexpiated guilt, the shadow 
of death, and the overshadowiiigs of vengeance, have 
gathered over it a darkness that may be lelt. Yet not 
altogether ‘ unvisited of heaven’s fair beam ’ is tliat 
gloomy domain. Tliere are some glimpses of trutli 
Irom tite upper liglit tliat struggle tlirougli the gross 
and heavy air, and dilfuse a languid reflection over tlie 
scene. There are lieatns of tlie knowledge of God, 
the light of tiie spiriiual world, which, though far re¬ 
fracts from tlieir end, and strangely tainted in their 
hues by the uncongenial atmospiiere, yet tell of a su¬ 
perior state of unclouded knowledge, and purity, and 
joy, and might be expected to attract tlie hearts even 
of tliose who had lung sat in darkness, and the region 
of the shadow of deatli. But alas I tiie Ugiit stihieth 
in darkness, and the darkness coniprelieiidetii it not; 
the dweliera in that sunless world are reconciled to its 
gloom \ theUr organs of mum I perception are attempered 
to its atmosphere, and its subterranean crevices are 
beloved by them as tlieir known and tarailiar homes. 
They are averts from the truth; tlieir bucks are turned 
upon the light. And moreover, tliere is a ruler of tiie 
darkneas whose slaves they are, ‘ tliat wicked one under 
whom Uie whole world lieth.’ Ue has bound up all 
their faculties in the strong Uioogh invisible chains of 
delusion and depravity, so that they cannot reflect 
their intellectual eye towards the quarter whence the 
gleama of spiritual iliuminaUon descend on tlieir abodes. 
Meanwhile he occupies their attention with the sleights 
of his canning craftiness, whereby he lies in wait to de¬ 
ceive, which tiiey, blinded through the ignorance that 
is in tliem, mistake for realities. Out of their sight he 
has his ministers employed for their illusion. S^ritual 


wickednesses on high places, are busily engaged behind 
them in arranging and executing the process of a luurul 
phantaaiiagoria, which mocks the senses and deludes 
the hearts of the spectators. They see reflected on the 
scenery of their liabitation visions of every aspect, and 
reverberated thence ttiey hear sounds of every tone 
fitted to arrest their attention, to absorb their feelings, 
and to maintain in their minds an unbroken reckless¬ 
ness of every thing beyond the theatre of their present 
existence. There are spectacles of overwhelming 
grandeur and of volnptuous loveliness. There are ap¬ 
paritions of terror and soul-harrowing tragedies. Tliere 
are the crowns, and sceptres, and robes, and rods, and 
axes of power. Tliere is the gleaming of swords, and 
the waving of banners, and the pomp of triumphs, and 
the decoration of trophies,—the emblems of victory. 
There are gold, silver, and blazing gems,—the trea¬ 
sures of wealth. Tliere are wreaths of lattrel and of 
bay, of oak, and grass, and parsley,—insignia of fame. 
There are wine, viols, and dances,—the delights of 
mirth. There are forms of surpassing beauty, silken 
couches and gardens of roses,—the symbols of plea¬ 
sure. There are titles, and inscriptions, and endless 
volumes,—the stores of knowledge. There is every 
thing, in siiort, that attracts the pursuit, tliat rouses ttie 
ambition, that dazzles the senses, that excKes the emo¬ 
tion, that deludes the imagination of man; and amid 
the hurry and the pageantry of the scene, the specta¬ 
tors are bewildered, entranced, and deluded. For these 
forms are shallows, these voices are echoes. ‘ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity!’ * Surely man walketh in a 
vain show, surely he disquieteth himself in vain !’ 

From this state of darkness and delusion, how is he to 
be delivered ? The first step evidently is, that he should 
be converted from his attitude of aversion to the light, 
and taught to look abroad through tiie apertures of 
his prison, into the upper world of spiritual and eternal 
essence, where in tile liglit of God he may see Ivglit 
clearly. But the sudden revelation dazzles and con¬ 
founds him. The sun of-the moral world, full-orbed 
in the glory of his attributes, glares on his astoiilslied 
sight like tlie blaze of a consuming fire. Gladly, if lie 
could, would iie fall back into tiie calm of his former 
state ;—long and earnestly he strives against the Good 
Spirit and tiis ministers, who seek to withdraw him 
from the fascinations of his natural condition, into a 
world which seems to him too ethereal and dazzling 
for huiiiaii nature to inhabit. Nay, so perverted may 
be his organs of spiritual discernment, that he shall 
believe tiie objects that have amused his senses so long, 
to be tlie only realities, and the new discoveries whicii 
ovcrwheiiu them, to be the glare of an enchantment- 
But nut so to be conquered is tlie converting and lib¬ 
erating power of divine grace. It rescues the willing 
prey of the terrible, and delivers the voluntary captive 
of the inexorable; and though in the transition he 
struggle much, and suffer deeply, and exclaim loudly, 
yet hiiully vindicates him out of the slavery, the dark¬ 
ness, and the deldsion of the pit. And then, confor- 
niably to the principles of human nature, it trains his 
spiritual sigiit by gradual disclosures, to contemplate 
tile light of the knowledge of God. It shows him first 
the sidendour of the Godhead, softened and tempered 
to the eye of man, in the face of Jesus Christ, like the 
meek reflection oS the sunlight from toe lunar orb; 
and by the cuiiteniplation of the glory of the Lord, thus 
reflected as in a glass, it leads him on fhnn glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord, until gradual¬ 
ly strengthened and sublimed in all its powers, toe soul 
“ purges and unscales her long-abused sight, at the 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance,*’ find at the dawu 
of the nightless day, dares to open on the unreflected 
effulgence ofqDivinity. Then at length the man un¬ 
derstands the truth of things, and the real system of 
the universe; he that was ouce darkness, but has now 
been maile light in the Lind, perceives innumerable 
wurliis, wherein dweHeth righteousness, qihered iu 
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lory, orb above orb througboiit iiuineiislty; and he 
eholds God, tlie Sun of 3ie spiritual universe, up¬ 
holding, and enlightening, and quickening them all,— 
iiolding tl^iem ail in steadfast gravitation to the prime 
centre of truth aitd equity, as they pursue tiieir radiant 
journeys from brightness to brightness,—pouring, witli 
tile “ prodigality of heaven,” beauty and life over all 
tiieir surfaces,—ex^ianding the blossoms of innocence, 
and maturing the fruits of virtue, in climes where the 
serpent dies, and tiie fallacious herb of poison peristies, 
—and clierisiiing the endless growth of those seeds, 
wiiicli, sown in weakness, and corruption, and disiion- 
oiir, liave now sprung up in strength, immortality, and 
glory. Wliile his path thus waxes brighter and brigiit- 
er unto tiie perfect day, O liow does he scorn the false 
delights of his turnier state, and how does he pant to 
bring tiiose tliat yet sit in darkness, into tiie marvellous 
liglit of the new creation! But if iie descend and re¬ 
late to his funner associates the wonders of the upper 
world, uiid tell them of the vanity of the scenes in 
wliicli tliey ore now absorbed, how few are they by 
whom his report is received, and how do the many 
laiigii him to scorn as a vain babbler, an idle dreamer, 
wlio would turn tlie world upside down! The end is, 
lliut on those who will nut come to the light, the black¬ 
ness of darkness- at length settles down for ever and 
i-ver, while those wlio, putting off the works of dark¬ 
ness, walk as children of the day, enter into the ever¬ 
lasting aliodes of tliat' city which hath no need of the 
sun, neither of the muon, to shine in it, for the Lord 
God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.’ 


THE STRENGTH OF BELIEVF.US, AND THE 
RENEWING OF IT t 

^ 5ifnnon, 

By THE Rev. William Jones, 

MiiitsUr of the Congregational Church, Mawdesleg-street, 
Bolton. 

Isaiah xl. 31.—*' But they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run and not be weary, and they 
sliall walk and not faint.” 

Jehovah was the civil as well as the mural 
Governor of the Jewish people. The promises 
made to that nation had reference to temporal 
blessings and earthly prosperity. The national 
covenant into which the God of Abraham en¬ 
tered with his posterity, bound them to abstain 
from idolatry, to keep themselves distinct from 
the nations around them who knew not God 
nor worshipped him, and to adhere fully to the 
law of Moses. The promises were conditional; 
and while they performed those conditions con¬ 
nected with the promises, they were led to ex¬ 
pect the blessing, presence, and protection of 
the Lord ; but when they forsook him, be gave 
tlieni into the hands of their enemies. This 
was typical of the church of the living God, in 
all ages till the end of time. The spiritual 
church was in the midst of that commonwealth 
with which Jehovah had entered into a cove¬ 
nant, connected with the promised seed of Abra- 
liam, from whom that church received spiritual 
ife, the forgiveness of siny the justification of 
heir persons, the sanctification of their souls, 
uid an earnest of eternal life. The promises of 


this covenant having reference to spiritual bless¬ 
ings, the fulfilment of those promises was se¬ 
cured to the spiritual seed, through their union 
with the Messiah, who was to appear in the 
fulness of time to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself. These new-covenant blessii^s were 
typically exhibited to the understandings of the 
faithful, who were taught by the Spirit of God, 
in the sacrifices and rites of the Mosaic law, 
appointed by the blessed God for the instruction 
of the church, till she and the world in general 
should be prepared for the mauifestution of the 
Son of God in the fiesb. 

Religion was in a low state in Judea when 
the prophecies of Isaiah were delivered; and 
the servants of God were greatly discouraged. 
God appeared as though he were withdrawing 
from his people; but the prophet was sent to 
them with good tidings, to excite them to trust 
ill the power and faithfulness of their God. The 
passages connected with the text are suited to 
produce this state of confidence and hope. That 
nation could not be destroyed till the coming of 
the church's Deliverer; for the family of God was 
among them, and was the means of security to 
the commonwealth of Israel. The words of the 
text are left upon record for the comfort and 
edification of the followers of the Son of God; 
and with this view we shall try to illustrate 
them. 

The following things are contained in this 
passage of the holy scriptures, for our medita¬ 
tion and improvement. First, Good men are 
possessed of spiritual strength ; Secondly, This 
strength requirear to be renewed; Thirdly, 
If they would efiectually renew it, they must 
wait upon the Lord; Lastly, Waiting upon the 
Lord will be productive of the mostfaappy eilects. 

1. Good men are possessed of spiritual 
strenylh. The apostle Paul says, * When wo 
were yet without strength, in due time Christ 
died' for the ungodly.’ This weakness was spiri¬ 
tual weakness: it is an incapacity of mind to per¬ 
form any act of spiritual worship, or to do any 
thing well-pleasing and acceptable to a Being of 
infinite purity. This incapacity is removed from 
the minds of sinners, when they believe on the Son 
of God. The enmity of their hearts is destroy¬ 
ed by faith in the blood of atonement; purity 
of heart is communicated by the agency of tiie 
Holy Spirit, through the medium of the truth ; 
and believing the testimony of God, that * with¬ 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord,' and 
through the spiritual energy which the Spirit of 
God imparts, they long for holiness of heart, 
and use the best means to acquire it.—Here we, 
must observe, 

1. It is that spiritual vigour of mind by which 
sin is overcome. The apostle tb the Romans 
says, ‘ Sin shall not have dominion over you ; 
for ye are not tinder the law, but under grace.’ 
When a sinner seeks justification by the works 
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of the law, he continues in bondage ; because, 
from the weakness of his nature, and the re¬ 
quirements of that law, he fulfils none of its de¬ 
mands, and therefore brings himself into greater 
bondage,—that law having no promises, and 
affording no spiritual aid. But when intro¬ 
duced to the knowledge of Christ, and made 
a partaker of new-covenant mercies, he posses¬ 
ses the grace of that covenant, and is infiuenced 
by motives, and endued with strength, to re¬ 
sist sin ; and though often harassed, baffled, and 
even polluted by it, he ceases to obey sin, and 
by the grace of God he gains the victory. 

, 2. This is the power by which he overcomes the 
world. John saj’s, ‘ Who is he thai, overcometh 
the world, but he tiiat believeth that Jesus is 
the Son t)fGod? And this is the victory that 
overcoiiietli the world, even our faith.’ The 
deliv<‘rance of the servants of God from this 
world, is effected by the death of Christ, and is 
therefore no mean deliverance. Tl)e apostle 
Paul say.s to the Galatians, Christ ‘ gave himself 
f<>r our sins, that he might deliver us from thi.s 
present evil world, according to the will of God.’ 
Christ knew the danger to wliich his people 
would be exposed in the present world; and 
therefore he requested his Father, in his prayer 
at the close of the sacramental supper, to keep 
them from the evil of it. They are saved from 
the /ore of the world ; because such a love is 
idolatry, and would be inconsistent with their 
religious character, and destructive of all real 
love to God. They ‘ cannot serve (Jod and 
mammon ;’ and * he that loveth the w'orld, the 
love of the Father is not in him.’ They have 
no taste for the pleasures of the world. The 
wicked are ‘ lovers of pleasures more than lovers 
of God.’ These are sinful and polluting plea¬ 
sures, such as arise from the gratification of 
their unrestrained appetites, and the dictates of 
their tyrannical lusts. ‘ There be many,’ says 
David, ‘ that say. Who will show us any good ?’ 
They care little about the nature of the good. 
’I'heir understandings are darkened, and their 
affections are polluted ; therefore they call evil 
good, anti good evil ; so that any thing which 
will please their corrupt minds is sought after 
with the greatest avidity. Notwithstanding 
this, there is u pleasure which the godly enjoy, 
and no others can enter into their feelings. 
* Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance 
upon us; thou bast .put gladness in my heart, 
more than in the time that their corn and their 
wine increased.' Believers receive every tem¬ 
poral blessing with joy, and offer praise to that 
God who bestows it; but He is their chief 
good, and their everlasting portion. They have 
their pleasures, but these are derived from the 
fitvbur and apj>robation of a covenant God in 
Christ Jesus, and they are maintained and in¬ 
creased by communion with him. In their in¬ 
tercourse with the fnen of the world, they will 


not be governed by the maxims wliich worldly 
policy may dictate. Their commercial trans¬ 
actions are marked by the principles of inte¬ 
grity, honesty, openness, and truth, ^hey do 
not depreciate what they purchase, when they 
are convinced of its value ; nor will they ex¬ 
aggerate the value of what they dispose of to 
others. The power of divine grace upon the 
heart will lead them practically to regard the 
commatid of their Lord: ‘ As ye would that 
others should do unto you, do ye also unto 
them.’ It is impossible for consistent Chris¬ 
tians to act in this conscientious manner before 
the world, unobserved by some, and severely 
reproached by others. But they have been 
told by an inspired apostle, that ‘ he who will 
live godly in the w'orld, must suffer persecution.’ 
They maintain a good conscience in all things; 
and therefore they will not fear the reproach of 
the world. ThCy know that the world hated 
their I..ord before it hated them, and that be¬ 
cause he hath chosen them out of the world, 
therefore it hateth them. They are called upon 
to ‘ be courteous’ to the men of the world ; and 
if they be reproached for the name of Christ, 
happy arc they, for the spirit of glory and of 
God resteth upon them. On the part of the 
world He is evil spoken of, but on the part of 
the servants of God he is glorified. 

3. By this strength, spiritual duties are ac¬ 
ceptably performed. By spiritual duties, we 
mean those which relate to the intercourse of 
the soul with God. And to discharge these in 
a proi)er manner, it is necessary that the friends 
of the Saviour be ‘ strengthened with might by 
his Spirit in the inner man,’ and that they ‘ be 
strong in the grace which is in Christ Jesus.’ 
Meditation is an important duty connected wdth 
the spiritual prosperity of all who love the Lord. 
This is an exercise in which pious men have 
taken great delight. Isaac sought retirement 
in the fields to meditate. The godly man in 
the first psalm, meditated in the law of the Lord 
day and night, 'rbe grand subjects which will 
claim the attention of those who are spiritually 
minded, are the attributes and works of the 
Divine Being. ‘ My meditation of him,’ says 
David, ‘ shall be sweet; I will be glad in the 
Lord.’ A proper and scriptural knowledge of 
the character of God, is the foundation of all 
true piety; divine revelation gives a faithful 
delineation of that character, and this ought to 
be the subject of the meditation and adoration 
of every rational being. The works of God 
draw the attention of devout men: they make 
known his name, illustrate his perfections, and 
reveal his glory. The works of creation have 
exhibited his eternal power and godhead; and 
they have shown also his wisdom and goodness 
to the creatures whom be has formed to know 
and love him. But his great work of human re¬ 
demption by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
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gives tliat description of the Deity to man 
wliich is calculated to allay his fears, excite his 
hope, demand his love, and secure his obedi¬ 
ence. In the redemption of the lostj by the 
complete atoning sacrifice of the Son of God, 
the holiness and justice of God remain uninjured 
and unsullied, while he becomes the Justifier of 
tile ungodly, and the Redeemer of his soul from 
all iniquity. Grace is provided to remove the 
enmity of the sinner’s heart, and genuine re¬ 
pentance is wrought within him, to prepare him 
for a participation in the pardoning mercy of 
God; he is made complete, and is accepted in 
the righteousness of Immanuel, and the Spirit 
bestows a rneetness lor heaven. As these 
works and perfections of God become the 
themes of meditation to souls enlightened by 
the Spirit of the Lord, they have a reaction 
ujion th(.“ mind, and increase the energy of 
sjiiritual perception, and produce unbounded 
jileasure. Tliis exercise of the heart will lead 
to self-examination. They that fear God will 
not alwaj’s take it as a matter of course that 
they have an interest in tlie love and friendship 
of tlie Lord ; but they will ‘ examine themselves 
wliether they be in the faith they will ‘ prove 
themselves, and know in themselves that Ciirist 
is in them, except they be reprobates.’ This 
will be attended to with impartiality, and with 
a jealous anxiety to know their real state in the 
sight of God, that they may be prepared to re¬ 
sist the temptations of Satan, to rise above the 
allurements of the world, and to cheek the na¬ 
tive unbelief of their own hearts. But the.se 
duties will be performed, as the spirit of prayer 
and supplication is maintained in their hearts by 
that divine energy which the Spirit of God be¬ 
stows. This Spirit imparted the grace and the 
gift of prayer; he teaches us what to pray for; 
he maintains the sacred fire in the bosoms of 
the faithful; he gives the mind the pleasure 
which is felt in the holy act, and removes all 
iliscouragements to add constancy to this pur¬ 
suit of the mind after God. And when we re- 
Hect upon the many hinderances which lie in 
the way to the devotions of the righteous, it 
requires no small strength to persevere. In 
iiuniau nature there is every thing to resist the 
rigid performance of spiritual duties, and no¬ 
thing to aid the mind in those exercises which 
are pleasing to God. The believer has to con¬ 
tend with * flesh,’ that is, with the unrenewed 
nature of man,—the corrupt -principle of de¬ 
pravity which remains with him after his con¬ 
version, If the word ‘ flesh’ refer to the stale 
of the mind, it means a disinclination to every 
thing which is good; if it be a description of 
the operation of the mind, it is a direct oppo¬ 
sition to the holy character and righteous law 
o " Jehovah. If it includes both, as there can be 
no doubt it does, then this is the formidable 
enemy which the Christian has with him at, all 


times, to impede his heavenly progress, and to 
hold back his soul in its pursuit after God. 

4. This strength is that qualification of mind 
by which the followers of Christ are enabled to 
endure trials and bear the cross. They have 
learned from the word of God, the doctrine of 
a special providence over the afiairs of men. 
They know that ‘ all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called according to his purpose.’ 
The believer is informed, that ‘ aftliction cora- 
<‘th not forth of tije dust, neither doth trouble 
.spring out of the ground and he has also 
the promise, ‘ He will deliver thee in six 
troubles; yea, in seven there shall no evil 
touch thee.’ With such promises as these, good 
men are encouraged and delighted ; and they 
are enal)le<l, by that strength which God infuses 
into their hearts, to make a right use of those 
allliction.s and trials which, though connected 
with the curse, are changed into a blessing 
tlirough the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit. Tiic hand of God is recognised in them 
as a Father and a Friend,—not as inflicting 
punishment, but as administering chastisement. 
The design of fiod in them i.s perceived, under 
the intiucnce of the Spirit of adoption, w’cauing 
the heart from the present world, and causing 
it to bear more of the divine image. 

“ Aliens may oseape tlio roil, 

Sunk in eartlily, vuin dulif'lit; 

Put tlie true-born child of God 

Must nut, would not, if ho inij'ht.” 

‘ It is appointed unto men once to die, but 
after this the judgment.’ When ‘ the king of 
terrors’ approachtjs, he will put the piety of 
men to the test. “ A deatli-bed, is a detector 
of tlie heart.” But death does not “ make cow¬ 
ards of us all.” He who said this, knew but 
little of the courage which the grace of God 
communicates to the minds of the most timid of 
the disciples of Jesus. We have seen those 
who, through fear of death, had been all their 
lifetime subject to bondage, receive the grace, 
when the time of need arrived, which inspired 
them with confidence and triumph. And though 
they feared the enemy at a distance, and doubt¬ 
ed whether they should have strength equal to 
the day of trial,—forgetting that the Lord never 
gives grace till it be required; yet when the 
conflict began, their victory was gained, and 
they overcame through 4)e blood of the Lamb, 
and the word of their testimony, and their song 
of praise was taken from the words of the apostle 
Paul : “ O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, 
where is thy victory ?” And the cause of 
their victory was immediately acknowledged: 

“ Thanks be to God, which giveth us the vi^ 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ!” It is, 
therefore, the privilege of good men to say, 

“ Jehovah is my strength and roy song ; he 
also is become my salvation.” 
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II. This strength requires to be renewed. 

1. It is possible tbr the most watchful, and the 
best of men to lose much of the influence of re* 
ligion from the heart, and for a time to be very 
unconscious of it. It was so with the professing 
church in the days of Hosea the prophet. 
‘ Ephraim hath mixed himself among the people; 
Ephraim is a cake not turned ; strangers have 
devoured his strength, and he knoweth it not; 
gray hairs are here and there upon him, yet he 
knoweth it not.’ They may go on with the 
same order and regularity pf religious duties, 
make the same professions of attachment to the 
Saviour, and perhaps become a little more zea¬ 
lous, and make an eflbrt to be more liberal; 
while their hearts are becoming cold, and the 
pleasure and comforts of religion are lost. But 
when some severe temptation overtakes them, 
they go out, as at other times, to exert their 
spiritual energy against it, and And, like Sam¬ 
son, that the Lord had departed from them, and 
they knew it not. 

2. The corroding cares of the world should 
excite them to obtain the renewal of their 
strength. The carnal pleasures and amuse¬ 
ments of the world have no charms for those 
who are truly godly ; and they have overcome 
* the pollutions that are in the world through 
Inst, by the knowledge of God, even our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.' But they are attached to the 
world in a more subtle and deceptive form. 
They are commanded ‘not to be slothful in 
business,’ and are told that ‘ if a man provide 
not for his own house, he has" denied the faith, 
and is worse than an unbeliever and a natural 
propensity for worldly gain being perhaps the 
besetting sin of many of them, they are urged 
on, with impetuosity of mind, into worldly con¬ 
nexions and engagements, which fully engross 
their time, and divide the heart with God. Add 
to this, the deadening influence of associating 
with worldly and unprincipled men in their 
commercial transactions ; and what will become 
of their spirituality of mind ? where is their spirit 
of devotion ? where their savour of heavenly 
things? The present state of trade in this 
commercial country, harassed by competition 
in a thousand different forms, has so perplexed 
men of the greatest integrity, that they have 
occasion at times to be very cautious that 
their principles are not denied, and their con¬ 
sciences are not polluted. And though there 
may be no dereliction of principle in them¬ 
selves ; yet the witnessing of so much of this 
in others has always a tendency to lessen in 
their 'minds a sense of the evil of sin, and to 
tempt them to compromise truth and upright¬ 
ness. 'It is no easy thing to walk soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present evil world; 
but men under th^e influence of divine truth can 
db rt,4--by the grace of God, they can do all 
things,—^for thelreufiiciency is of God, who has 


also given them his Holy Spirit. When they 
feel their weakness, then they are strong, and 
the power of Christ rests upon them. 

3. Their strength requires to be renewed, 
because it is not innate, but communicated. 
‘ Jehovah is my strength.’ How suitable is the 
promise: ' Thy shoes shall be iron and brass; 
and as thy days, so shall thy strength be I’ 
Holy men are taught to live upon the fulness of 
the Son of God, and to ‘ be strong in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus.’ It is necessary not 
only that they seek, day by day, their daily 
bread, but that they daily seek bread for their 
souls; and they are as much dependent upon 
these supplies, as the Israelites were in the wil¬ 
derness upon the constant supply of manna. 
It is proper that the people of God should feci 
this need, and be convinced of the absolute 
necessity of the perpetual bestowment of hea¬ 
venly blessings, to keep them in a prayerful state 
of mind, and to excite them to look to heaven 
for relief. Although this spiritual energy is 
not found naturally in the human mind, yet it 
is secured to Christians in the covenant of 
grace; and the Redeemer gives it in connexion 
with his intercession at the right hand of the 
Father, and the holy Spirit infuses it into the 
souls of the righteous. 

4. This strength of believers requires to be 
renewed, because the servants of God have 
gone awfully wrong wheii it has not been re¬ 
newed. Moses, the meekest man in all the 
earth, when the Israelites provoked his spirit, 
spake unadvisedly with his lips, and was ex¬ 
cluded from the land of Canaan. He had had 
grace to maintain the honour of God for nearly 
forty years in the wilderness, amidst duties and 
trials of no ordinary magnitude ; but he re¬ 
belled against his G^ at the water of Meribah, 
in Kadesh, in the wilderness of Zin, in taking 
the power of the miracle to himself. In the 
midst of his grief and agitation of mind, he 
sought not the renewal of his strength, and 
therefore fell into a great sin. The Lord chas¬ 
tised him for his conduct, but pardoned his 
iniquity. He excelled in meekness; but when 
the grace of God w'as withheld, he failed great¬ 
ly in its exercise. How consolatory the say¬ 
ing,—* the Lord keepeth the feet of bis saints 1’ 
Hezekiab, the king of Judah, was a maq of great 
piety, and reigned in the fear of God; but be 
fell sick with a disease which would have ter¬ 
minated in death, unless the miraculous power 
of Jehovah had been displayed. The prophet 
Isaiah was sent to him to command him to set 
bis bouse in order. The king presented a fer¬ 
vent prayer to the Lord, to be recovered; and 
the Lord added fifteen years to bis life. And 
the prophet gave him a sign for the confirma¬ 
tion of his word: ‘ The Lord brought the 
shadow of the sun ten degrees backward, by 
which it had gone down in the dial of Ahaz.* 
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But it is writtep, * Hezekiah rendered not again 
according to tiie benefit done unto him ; for his 
heart was lifted up.’ How did this show itself? 
* Howbeit, in the business of th^ ambassadors 
of the princes of Babylon, who sent to him to 
inquire of the wonder done in the land, God left 
him to try him, that he might know all that 
was in his heart.’ What was the good man’s 
sin ? It should be remembered that the 
Babylonians were worshippers of the sun ; and 
this Hezekiah well knew. The Lord had here 
given his servant a most striking argument 
against the idolatry of Babylon, calculated to 
confound them at once. He ought to have 
taught the servants of the king of Babylon, that 
the sun, their deity, was the creature of Je¬ 
hovah’s power, and that the Lord had wrought 
a miracle upon this sun to satisfy him of the 
truth of his word. Therefore, if the sun, the 
object of their worship, was created by the God 
of Israel, and was only his agent for the confir¬ 
mation of his promise, they ought to have wor¬ 
shipped the Lord who made the heavens, and not 
the heavens the work of his hand. But, alas ! 
he was elated by the notice of this heathen 
prince, and ‘his heart was lifted up,' and ‘he 
showed them all his treasures and all his ar¬ 
mour : there was nothing in his house, nor in 
his dominiops, that Hezekiah showed them not.' 
While he was expecting that they would be 
ready to form an alliance with him, the Lord 
told him, that they should take from his pos¬ 
terity all that he had. He was humbled for the 
pride of his heart, and the Lord blotted out his 
sin. His late sickness ought to have convinced 
him of the vanity of earthly distinctions; but 
his strength failed him, and he exposed bis own 
folly, and would have promoted his own ruin, 
had not the grace of God prevented it. 

6. Good men have done wonders when their 
strength has been renewed. The patriarch 
Abraham had sustained a veiy great trial of 
his faith, in waiting many years for the birth of 
Isaac. But the command to take bis son, his 
only son, Isaac, whom he loved, and to get 
into the hand of Moriah, and there to offer him 
for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains 
which God would tell him of, was the severest 
trial to which the human mind was ever subject¬ 
ed. God renewed his strength for the conflict 
he had to sustain between duty and parental feel¬ 
ings. Faith gave him the greatest confidence 
in God, else he would have. reasoned thus: 
“This must be a suggestion of Satan,.rather 
than a command of Jehovah. Does He re¬ 
quire a human sacrifice ? And is that sacrifice 
to be presented by a &ther’s hand? Is not 
this my son, be from whom the promised seed 
is to proceed ? And must the promise of God 
fail, and the church of God perish ?” Abraham 
had bad too much intercourse with Jehovah, 
not to know his voice, and the wisdom and 


righteousness of the command. He did not 
reason with flesh and blood, but manifested 
prompt obedience to what God required. No 
doubt he had his reasonings; but they would 
be something like what follows: “ This is my 
well-beloved son, as dear to me as my life. In 
him I see the promised seed, who shall bruise 
the serpent’s head. But whatever may become 
of Isaac, the promise of God cannot fail; the 
God who made me a pilgrim in this land, and 
has taught me to look for a better country, will 
not be unfaithful. And if the command be not 
revoked till I have slain my son, even from the 
ashes from beneath the altar, my God can raise 
up another Isaac. Be O Lord, according to 
thy word.” Such sentiments as these must have 
soothed the mind of Abraham when he stretch¬ 
ed forth his hand to slay his son. Simon Peter 
was a good man, and ardently attached to his 
Master. He made a noble confession of Jesus 
being the Son of God, and the Author of eternal 
life ; and for this the Redeemer conferred upon 
him the special privilege of opening the king¬ 
dom of heaven both to the Jews and to tlie 
Gentiles, which was effected by his first sermon 
in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, and by 
bis discourse in the house of Cornelius. Peter 
was upon mount Tabor, and was one of the 
three intimate friends of Christ. These honours 
exalted him above measure, and he thought 
more highly of himself than he ought to have 
thought; and this led him to suppose that be 
loved his Master more than his fellow-disciples. 
Satan took an adfantage of this, and desired to 
sift him as wheat. Christ gave Satan permission, 
and suspended the influence of his grace; and 
the weeping disciple soon found, that, without 
the support of the omnipotent arm of his Lord, 
he was as weak as other men. But if wc look 
at this man of God, after his heart was fully 
established with grace, he scarcely appears like 
the same person. We see him standing be¬ 
fore the Jewish rulers with firmness and deci¬ 
sion, pleading the cause of the Son of God; 
and when commanded not to teach in the name 
of Jesus, he boldly declared, that he would 
‘ obey God rather than man.’ God gave him ‘a 
mouth and wisdom which all his enemies could 
neither gainsay nor resist.’ 

III. The renewal of strength is to be obtain¬ 
ed by waiting upon the Lord. 

1. Prayer is the waiting posture of the soul. 
And we are commanded to come ‘ txddly to a 
throne of grace that we may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need.’ Prayer 
must be of great importance to the maintenance 
of vital religion, because the duty is so frequent¬ 
ly enforced. 'This is a very common trait in 
the character of good men recorded in the holy 
scriptures; and so, many examples are preserv¬ 
ed for instruction and imitation. The servants 
of God have done wonders, by ‘ ail prayer.* 
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Prayer has * wrought righteouaness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violenge of fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, caused many' out of weakness to be 
made strong, to wax valiant in 6ght, to turn to 
flight the armies of the aliens.’ 

“ Prayer makes the darken’d cloud withdraw ; 

Prayer climbs the ladder Jacob saw, ‘ 

Oires exercise to faith and love. 

Brings every blessing from al>ove. 

Restraining prayer, we cease to fight: 

Prayer makes the Christian's armour bright; 

And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint ujion Ids knees.” 

2. Waiting upon the Lord includes expecta¬ 
tion. * My eyes are unto thee ; my expectation 
is from thee.’ The hope of'the Christian is said to 
be ‘a compound of desire, expectation, patience, 
and joy.’ The desires of all tliat love God arc 
towards him,—their expectations arc founded 
upon the promises, perfections, and relations of 
God, and in the oHices, rightcousnc.ss, and in¬ 
tercession of the Son of God. Tliough he may 
delay in granting their petitions, they wait with 
patience till he comes to their relief; and they 
experience great joy in the exercise, because 
they know that their hope will never be put to 
shame. 

3. Watchfulness is implied in waiting upon 
the Lord. He who commands his people to 
‘ pray always with all praj'er .and su})plieatiun 
in the Spirit,’ addeth, ’and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance.’ Although it is the duty 
of Christians to watch against the temptations 
of the wicked one, against the deceptive; allure¬ 
ments of a sinful world, against tlie workings 
of inward corruptions, and against the perni¬ 
cious errors of all who lie in wait to deceive; 
yet the watchfulness here inculcated is con¬ 
nected with prayer. In wdiat way arc the 
people of God to know when God gracioiisly 
answers their praj'crs,—those prayers which 
have reference to the prosperity of their souls, 
and the progress of the work of .sanctification of 
their hearts ? They are to notice an increase 
in the ijnrie of prayer, a holy delight in the ea;- 
ercise of praj'cr, a progressive pleasure under 
the ministry of the word of (Jod, and the melt¬ 
ing of the heart into gratitude and love in the 
celebration of Christian o'rdinances,—how the 
heart is softened and resigned under trials, and 
the soul cleaves to God amidst the checkered 
scenes of life. As watchfulness is thus brought 
to bear upon the influence of religion upon the 
mind, the followers of Christ will have evidence 
of answers to prayer which no sophistry can 
destroy, and which no unbelieving fears can 
invalidate. 

IV.^ The text states the blessedness of waiting 
upon the Lord. ’They shall mount up with 
wings as eagles ; they shall run, and not be 
weary ; and they shall walk and not faint.’ 
This blessedness, described by the prophet, is 


expressive of steady attachment, rapid pro¬ 
gression, and elevated devotion. 

1. Steady attachment to the ways of God. 
‘ Walk without fainting.’ * Narrow is the path 
that leadeth 'unto life but renewed men arc 
led into it by Him who gave them faith and re¬ 
pentance. It is the high way marked out in 
the scriptures of truth,—and nothing that is 
unclean will ever go therein ; for it is a way of 
holiness. The redeemed of the Lord have ever 
walked on this path, since it was first formed in 
paradise, in connexion with the seed of the 
woman, who was to bruise the serpent’s head, 
and to conduct his servants to a better paradise 
above. They ‘ press along the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ 
They are prepared for oppositions in the way, 
and expect them ; and, therefore, they do not 
turn aside to avoid them. They are clad wi.th 
the armour of God, and are taught how to u.se 
it. The sword of the Spirit, the word of God, 
is wielded to vanquish the foes who impede 
their progress,—the shield of faith is firmly held 
to secure the vitality of religion, by quenching 
the fiery darts of Satan. They are fully per¬ 
suaded as to the truth and divinity of the reli¬ 
gion which they profess; and the consolatory 
evidence, arising from the change which that re¬ 
ligion has produced upon their own hearts and 
characters, gives stability to their steps, and 
unbending resolution to their minds, so that 
they can say, with gratitude to the Lord, ‘ My 
heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed ; I will 
sing and give praise.’ 'riius, having ’ received 
mercy of the Lord, they faint notand in due 
season tliey expect a gracious reward. They 
run, ‘ not as uncertainly,’—they will ultimately 
obtain. 

2. Rapid progress. ‘ Run without weariness.’ 
As in the former instance, so in this, there is a 
correspondence between the progress of the 
Christian and the state of his mind. In the 
former case, he walked, and was not weary,—in 
the latter, he runs and is not faint. As the 
members of the body increase in strength by 
exercise, so the graces of the Holy Spirit are 
strengthened by their influence upon the mind. 
The faith of Abraham was much stronger after 
he attempted to sacrifice his son Isaac, than it 
was before he received the command; and there 
was no doubt remaining that he loved the Lord 
more than the dearest object of his afiTections on 
earth. Job was a sincere worshipper of God, 
and a good man before be was so severely 
tried ; but his patience was far greater when 
the end of the Lord was accomplished in iii.s 
complicated affliction. Rapid progress in reli¬ 
gion is excited by an increase of spiritual know¬ 
ledge. There is a theoretical knowledge de¬ 
rived from the scriptures, which is mere moral 
science, and which baa no influence whatever 
upon the heart; and many men, from the force 
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of reason, have acknowledged the divinity of 
the bible, while the pride of reason has prevent¬ 
ed them from submitting to its humiliating 
truths. This is the knowledge which, the apos¬ 
tle says, * puifeth up.’ But the knowledge con¬ 
nected with the revelation of Chrbt in a believer, 
humbles, purifies, and elevates the soul. The 
path of life is dear to him who is taught of 
God ; and he runs the race set before him, 
looking unto Jesus to be his guide, and the 
sustainer of his strength. Some improperly 
teach, and many profess, that the religion of 
Christ consists of doubts and fears. There is 
no good man who has not sometimes doubts 
and fears ; but these are only occasional trials, 
and arise, not from religion, but from unbelief,— 
not from unbelief in the security of his state, 
which some make the object of their faith, but 
from want of dependence upon the testimony of. 
God concerning the dignity of his Son, and the 
fulness and completeness of the work of re¬ 
demption. A lively faith necessarily produces 
confidence and joy. The love of Christ con¬ 
strains his people to die to sin and the world, 
and to live unto God. Holy affection gives 
them delight in God; and they ‘ run’ in the 
way of God’s commandments, because He has 
enlarged their hearts. There can be no reli¬ 
gion without holy affection; for converted sin¬ 
ners * believe with the heart unto righteousness,’ 
and the exercise of the same disposition of the 
mind secures their rapid progress towards 
heaven. 

.3. Elevated devotion. ‘ They shall mount up 
with wings as eagles.’ ‘ They shall put forth 
fresh feathers as the moulting eagle.’* No 
doubt the allusion is to the velocity with which 
the eagle soars towards the sun, after the re¬ 
newal of his feathers. This we consider as an 
advanced state of Christian experience, going 
onward from * the first principles of the oracles 
of God,’ to perfection,—as descriptive of high 
attainment, not as of babes in Christ, but as of 
those to whom ‘ strong meat belongeth, those 
who are of full age, even those who by reason 
of use have their senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil.’ These ‘have kept the 
tiiith, and have finished their course,’ and are 
waiting for a crown of righteousness. They 
have the ‘earnest’ and ‘witness’ of the Spirit. 
Believers are sealed with the promised Holy 
Spirit, which seal is ‘ the earnest of their inheri¬ 
tance, until the redemption of the purchased 
possession,’—‘sealed unto the day of redemp¬ 
tion.’ The seal of God upon his people is his 
own image, by which they are distinguished 
liere from the servants of ^tan, and by which 
they will be acknowledged by him itt the last 
day. “ The Holy Spirit and his influences 
are the earnest of our inheritance; they are 


of the same nature, though not of the same de¬ 
gree, as our eternal happiness; and they give 
us assurance that in due time it will be bratow- 
ed upon us.” This state of aidvanced know¬ 
ledge and experience includes the ‘ witness of 
the Spirit.’ “ The Holy Spirit, by producing 
in believers the affections which dutiful children 
bear to a wise and good father, in their habitual 
state of heart towards God, most manifestly 
attests their adoption into bis family. This is 
not done by a voice, immediate revelation, or 
impulse, or merely by any text of scripture 
brought to the mind—for all these things are 
equivocal and delusory—but by bearing ‘wit¬ 
ness with their spirits,’ or coinciding with the 
testimony of their own consciences, as to their 
uprightness in embracing the gospel, and giving 
themselves up to the service of God; so that 
while they are examining themselves concern¬ 
ing the reality of their conversion, and find 
scriptural evidence of it, the Holy Spirit, front 
time to time, shines upon his own work, and 
brings holy affections into lively exercise, ren¬ 
ders them very efficacious upon their conduct, 
and thus puts the matter beyond doubt. For 
while they feel the spirit of dutiful children to¬ 
wards God, they become satisfied concerning 
his parental love to them. So that this witness 
of the Spirit is borne along with that of our own 
consciences, not without or against it; and it 
agrees with the testimony of the Spirit, in the 
scripture, and must be proved by it.*’ Thus, 
by waiting upon the Lord, the Christian renews 
his strength ; he mounts up with wings as eagles; 
he runs without weariness, and walks without 
fainting. 

But I fear that this is not the spiritual state 
of many who hear me this day. Many of you 
are asleep in the helplessness of the fall. You 
are without strength, and careless about your 
condition. If you lie where you are, in your 
present indifference about your misery, you 
will perish with the ungodly world. Arise, and 
call upon God 1 You have a journey to pur¬ 
sue, and you have no strength for the way. 
Cry earnestly in your souls, to Him who can 
help you: have recourse to his cross; for iiere 
your great stretigth lies. ‘ When we were yet 
without strength, Christ died for us.’ What is 
the language of God to you, poor, helpless, and 
condemned sinners ? Listen to it. ‘ Let him 
take hold of my strength, that he may make 
peace with me, and he shall make peace with 
me.’ Plead the merits of the Son before the 
throne of grace, and God will pardon, accept, 
and bless you. ‘ Be. it known unto you, there- , 
•fore, men and brethren, that through this man 
is preached unto you the forgiveness of sing.,, 
And by him all that believe are justified firom 
all things, from whi<;b ye could not be jnsfl&ed 
by the law of Moses.’ 


Lowth. 
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Il^oetri!. 

tHE RCINED Ca-TY. 

The dnys of old, though time has reft 
The Ruling iplendour which they cant; 

Yet many « remnant still is left 
To diadow forth the past. 

The warlike deed, the classic page. 

The lyric torrent, strong and fre«% 

Are lingering o’er the gloom of age. 

Like tnoonlight on tlie sea. 

A thousand years have roll’d along. 

And blasted empires in ttioir pride. 

And witness’d scenes of crime and wrung, 

Till men by nations died. 

A thousand summer-suns have shone. 

Till earth grew bright beneath tlieir sway. 
Since thou, untenanted, and lone, 

Wert render'd to decay. 

The moss-turf, and the ivy-wreath. 

For ages clad thy fallen mould, 

And gladden’d in the spring’s soft breath; 

But they grew wan and old. 

Now, desolation hath denied 

That even these shall veil thy gloom : 

- And Nature’s mantling beauty died 
In token of thy doom. 

Alas, for the far years, when clad 
With the bright vesture of thy prime, 

Thy proud towers made each wanderer glad. 
Who hail’d thy sunny clime. 

Alas, for the fond hope, and dream, 

And all that won thy children's trust. 

God cursed—-and none may now redeem. 

Pale city of tiie dust! 

How the dim visions tlirong the soul. 

When twilight broods upon thy waste ; 

The clouds of woo from o’er thee roll. 

Thy glory seems replaced. 

The stir of life is brightening round. 

Thy structures sw’ell upon the eye. 

And mirth and revelry resound 
In triumph to the sky. 

But a stem moral may be read. 

By those who view thy lonely gloom : 
Oblivion’s pall alike is spread 
O'er slave, and lordly tomb. 

The sad, the gay, tlie old, and young. 

The warrior’s strengUi, and beauty’s glow, 
Resolved to that from which they sprung,' 
Compose the dust below. 

. Eckhard. 


^inreUaiwottK. 

iSyri^—The dress of the people, tlie customs of 
Bbctety, the idiom of thought, the salutations of courtesy 
>.<>411 are living records of remote a^s; nor can a 
EHMW striking iauatration be adduced uian that which 
. W you, when, on approaching Bethlehem, 

tjlw aged inhshhaets, witii tears and lamentations, came 
biii Ittid met me, to beseech my toteroession tm tiie 
cihel ammsdoB Hien intiettid on them: and.* I.€i00 


years after the memorable record of that custom, Uiey 
strewed their abayes and garments in iny path, whicui, 
with my suite, 1 literally rode over; while my heart 
beat, and my eyes were bathed witii tears, at such a 
memorial of past ages amidst such a scene of present 
wretchedness.— Lord Lindsay's Letters on Egypt. 

Dulynms. —Didymus, who flourished in the fourth 
century, is known ouiy asa.tlieological Writer; but we 
are informed by St Jerome, who was his pupil, tliat 
although he lo.st bis sight at five years of age, he dis¬ 
tinguished tdmself at the school of Alexandria by his 
proficiency, not merely in grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
music, and aritlimetic, but in the remaining two of tlie 
seven departments then conceived to constitute tlie 
whole field of human leaniing, geometry and astro¬ 
nomy,—sciences, of which, remai'ks the narrator, it is 
scarcely conceivable how any knowledge should be ob¬ 
tained without tlie assistance of the eye. Didymus, 
like Sanderson, pursued his studies by employing per¬ 
sons to read for him. One of his disciples, Palladius, 
remarks, that blindness, which is to others so terrible a 
niisfurlune, was the greatest of blessings to Didymus, 
inasmuch as, by removing from him all objects that 
woiilil have distracted his attention, it left his faculties 
at much greater liberty than ttiey o^erwise would have 
been for the study of the sciences. Didymus, however, 
does not seem to have been himself altogether of this 
opinion, since we find it recorded, that when St An¬ 
thony, who, attracted by the report of his wonderful 
learning and sanctity, had come from the desert to pay 
liim a visit, put to him the question: Are you grieved 
that you are blind ?” alUiough it was repeated several 
times, Didymus could not be prevailed upon to return 
any other answer than tliat he “certainly was,”—greatly 
to the mortification of the saint, who was astonislied that 
a wise man should lament the loss of a faculty which 
we only possess, as he chose to express it, in common 
with the gnats aiiti ants. The old Greek pliUosopher, 
Democritus, who is said by some authors to have ac¬ 
tually put out Ids eyes in order tliat he might the better 
fit himself for ttie study of philosophy, would have pre¬ 
sented a spectacle more to the taste of Anthony.— The 
Pursuit of Knowledge. 

Anecdote of Thistlewood, —When the desperate and 
atrocious traitor Thistlewood was on the scaffold, his 
demeanour was that of a man who was resolved boldly 
to meet the fate he had deserved. In the few words 
which were exchanged between him and his fellow 
criminals, he observed, that the grand question whether 
or not tlie soul 'was immortal would soon be solved for 
tliem. No expression of hope escaped him, no breath¬ 
ing of repentance; no spark of grace appeared. Yet 
(it is a fact which, whether it be more consolatory or 
awful, ought to be known) on tlie night after Uie sen¬ 
tence, and preceding his execution, while he supposed 
tliat the person who was appointed to watch him in his 
cell was asleep, this miserable man was seen by that 
person repeatedly to rise upon his knees, and heard re¬ 
peatedly calling upon Christ his Saviour to have mercy 
upon him, and to forgive liim his sins \—The Doctor. 
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NOAH’S ARK. 

By the Rev. Joseph Belcheb, 

J^inister of Bunyan Chapel, I^toisham-Itoad, 
Greenwich. 

How did the idea of a flood and of an ark ori¬ 
ginate ? 1 close iny bible, and 1 pause for the 

infidel to answer.- - What! no reply ? I 

unibid the scroll of history, and 1 find the testi¬ 
mony of the learned prebendary, Horne, perfectly 
correct,—that no fact which ever occurred in 
the world is so well attested a.s the deluge, both 
by natural and civil history. The most ancient 
writers, os Berosus the Chaldean, Abydenus 
the Syrian, Melo, Jerome thi Egyptian, Mu- 
saeus, and Nicolaus of Damascus, as also Poly' 
histor, Lucian, and Apullodorus, have told us 
of the ark, and the mountains on which it rested, 
indeed—not to multiply evidence which might 
extend far beyond manageable limits—so uni¬ 
form and almost invariable, from age to age, are 
the habits and customs of the oriental nations, 
that a happy illustration of the shape of the ark 
may be obtained from the present mode of 
building an Arab cottage. 

The question returns,—How did Noah be¬ 
come acquainted with the approach of the flood, 
and how came he to construct the ark ? We 
demand from the infidelity which rejects the 
volume of inspiration a reply. Noah and his 
family were saved, and how ? By personal ex¬ 
ertion ? By long continued swimming ? By 
concealment in the highest mountains ? No; 
but by enclosure in a large floating edifice of 
his own construction, for this particular purpose. 
But this labour was long ; he must have fore- 
knotvn so astonishing an event as the deluge, 
long before its actual occurrence. Did the 
earth inform him that hereafter it would dis¬ 
gorge a flood ? Did the stars announce that 
they would dissolve the terrMtrial atmosphere in 
terrific rains? Surely hot. Whence then had 
Noah bis foreknowledge ? Did be begin to 
build when the first showers descended ? 'rhis 
was too late. Had he b^n accustomed to rains 
formerly,—why think them now of importance ? 

VOL. II. 


Had he never seen rain,—^what could induce 
him to provide against it? These inquiries 
arc direct. We cannot flinch from the fact. 
Erase it from the Mo.suic records; still it is 
recorded in Greece, in Egypt, in India, in 
Britain ; nuy, it is testified by the heathen. 
“ Go, infidel,” says the learned editor of Cal- 
inct, from whom wc are quoting, “ Go, infidel, 
turn to the right hand, or to the left hand ; take 
your choice of difficulties; disparage ail man¬ 
kind as fools, as willing dupes to superstitious 
cumniemoratiun, as leagued throughout the 
world to delude themselves in order to impugn 
your wisdom, your just thinking, your love of 
truth, your unbiassed integrity; or allow that 
tins fact, this one fact at least, is established by 
testimony abundantly sufficient. But remember 
that if it be established, zt implies a communi- 
fution from God to man. Who could inform 
Noah ? Wiiy did not that great patriarch pro¬ 
vide against fire—against earthquakes—against 
explosions? W’hy against a deluge? Why 
against water? Away with subterfuge I Say 
frankly, tliis was the dictation of Deity. Say, 
He only who made the world could predict the 
fact, the time, the means of this devastation. 
Oidy He could excite a hope of restoration, or 
suggest a niethud of deliverance. Use your 
own language ; but permit an humble believer 
to adopt language already employed. * By faith 
Noah, being warned of God, of things never 
seen as yet, moved with pious fear, prepared the 
ark, to the saving of his family*; by which be 
condemned the world.’ May a similar con¬ 
demnation never rest on us, who must at least 
atJmit the truth of one text in the Bible, or 
stand convicted by the united voice of all man¬ 
kind, and by the testimony of the earth,—the 
now shattered, the now disordered earth itself.” 

He who commanded Noah to build the ark, 
was graciously pleased to give him its plan ; jR^ 
no other plan could so fully sustain, as tb i s 
does, the fact of inspiration, ao it remembcoNMl 
that navigation then was not a sdenee. 
ook at the magnitude of the ark and iti ptb- 
portions. After the nicest compatatioDs. and 
2 E 
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takiDg the ditnensions with the utmost geome* 
trical exactness, the most learned calculators, 
and the moat experienced ship-builders, declare 
the plan and the proportions perfect. If the 
cubit be taken at eighteen inches—and many 
reckon it at twenty-one—the ark was four hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet long, seventy-five wide, and 
Ibrty-five high, or nearly as long as St, Paul’s 
cathedral, and almost half the size of that im¬ 
mense building. It contained three floors; 
and Dr Hales shows that it would be of forty- 
two thousand four hundred and thirteen tons 
burthen. A first-rate man-of-war is but of about 
two thousand three hundred tuns; so that it 
would hold as much as eighteen of the largest 
ships now in use, and might carry twenty thou¬ 
sand men, with provisions for six months, be¬ 
sides the weight of one thousand eight hundred 
cannons, and all requisite military stores. The 
height might be divided into three stories, besides 
the hold, appropriated to a magazine, the beasts, 
and the fowls. We cannot doubt that this would 
be ample room to contain eight persons and 
about two hundred and fifty pairs of four-footed 
animals, a number to which Buflbii reduces the 
various distinct species. Dr Boothruyd lias 
slated that a first-rate man-of-war would be 
suflicient fur the purpose. 

But we must pass from these calculations— 
which I almost fear have been too brief to have 
been clear—to look at the builders. Would it 
not be the case that even those who ridiculed 
Noah and his ark, would, nevertheless, prompted 
by reward, be ready to build the mighty edifice 
in which their employer would be saved while 
they perished? O how many who print our 
bibles, build our sanctuaries, teach our sabbath- 
schools, yes, and occupy our pulpits, never re¬ 
ceive the truth in the love of it, and after hav¬ 
ing contributed to the salvation of others, per¬ 
ish themselves I We can almost imagine that 
while Noah was building this mighty ark, dur¬ 
ing the one hundred and twenty years of its 
progress, many an interesting conversation 
would take place between him and his chil¬ 
dren, especially when they saw that no other 
man in the world imitated their father. “ Why,” 
we may suppose them asking, “ Why do you 
work so hard day after day at this large vessel ?” 
*' Because God has commanded me.” “ But for 
what purpose is it intended ?” '* It is intended, 
my children, for our preservation through a 
dreadful flood, with which God has declared he 
Will visit and destroy this wicked world.” “ Has 
there ever been such a fibbd before ?” ” No.” 
“ Then bow can it be now ?’’ “ I do not know.” 
” How do you know it Will come at all ?” Be- 
cacse God has told me so.” “ Why do not 
«t^r people prepare an ark for the saving of 
\ AuttiUes ?" ” Because they do not beiieve 
ti|[e 'Abreatenings of God.”. Similar questions 
be asked, and^similar answers returned, in 


families where parents are concerned about their 
own safety and that of their children for eterni¬ 
ty ; while too many around them are engrossed 
with the things of time. 

We must take yet another view of Noah, and 
regard him as ‘ a preacher of righteousness.’ 
In the midst of an apostate world, devoted to 
destruction on account of the sins of its inhabi¬ 
tants, he stands and faithfully proclaims the 
danger of men, the justice and the power of 
Deity, and affectionately entreats men to seek 
forgiveness and peace. Bishop Hall admirably 
remarks: ” God needed not have given these 
men any warning of his judgment; they gave 
him no warning of their sins, no respite : yet, 
that God might approve his mercies to the very 
wicked, he gives them a hundred and twenty 
years’ respite of repenting. How loath is God 
to strike, that threatens so long ! He that de¬ 
lights in revenge surprises his adversary; where¬ 
as he tliat gives long warnings, desires to be pre¬ 
vented. If we were not wilful, we should never 
smart. Neither doth he give them time only, 
but a faithful teacher. It is a happy thing when 
he that teacheth others is righteous. Noah's 
hand taught them as much as his tongue. 
His business in building the ark was a real ser¬ 
mon to the world ; wherein at once were taught 
mercy and life to the believer, and to the re¬ 
bellious, destruction.” 

We may further suppose Noah’s ungodly 
neighbours gazing and scoffing at his persever¬ 
ing labour, and asking the reason of his strange 
work. Did he mean to sail on the dry land ? 
Or, pointing to the cloudless sky and the solid 
earth, they might ask, Where are the indica¬ 
tions of approaching calamity ? Noah would 
bear a faithful testimony fur God; and they 
would doubtless turn away with the sneer, that 
too much holiness had made him mad. Yet 
Noah builds, preaches, and perseveres in iiis 
expectations and predictions. Some of them 
might become wearied, and his consistency 
might sometimes be felt as a powerful reproof, 
and occasionally conscience might lead them 
to fear the worst. But the wicked can silence 
the voice of that faithful witness for God, and 
persevere in their sins till ruin overtakes them. 
How easily can the good man sustain all the 
scorn and contempt of his fellow-men 1 What 
difference could it make to Noah that his neigh¬ 
bours laughed ? God had spoken ; and be be¬ 
lieved destruction was not far off, while salva¬ 
tion for himself and his family was unspeakably 
important. The bar of the eternal God was 
before him; and how little would appear the 
scoffis of men in the light of eternity I 

The ark is finished; and never did the world 
with its sixty thousand miUiom of inhabitants., 
—for such is the lowest calculation of the learn¬ 
ed,—never did the sixty thousand millions of 
the inhabitants of the i^rid such a building. 
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The period is now coming when it shall be seen 
who is the wise man and who the fool. To show 
his regard to the faithful patriarch, and to illus¬ 
trate the doctrine of mediation, the children of 
Noah are saved for his sake; and God prepares 
to publish in a manner which cannot be mis¬ 
taken, how he discriminates between the right¬ 
eous and the wicked. By some mysterious law 
of nature, or rather by the intervention of a 
miracle, the various animals and insects which 
could not live in the water, with a selection also 
of the fowls of heaven, are led to the ark, and 
each is directed to its proper place of residence 
for the following year. Surely the men who 
had built the ark, and they who had indulged 
in their scoffs, must have looked on and mar¬ 
velled at such a sight! 

And now, all is ready; and He by whose 
command the ark had been built, descends from 
heaven to appropriate it to its proper purpose. 
May we not suppose that he now showed 
himself in the likeness of man,—-the form in 
which the common Deliverer afterwards ap¬ 
peared ? Behold him looking at the whole 
scene, directing the steps of Noah and his fami¬ 
ly into the ark ; and then, as the inspired Moses 
has simply but beautifully written, * Jehovah 
shut him in.’ How grand and awful is the 
scene! God has had regard to his servant 
Noah, and comes from heaven to secure his 
safety in the midst of the most awful destruc¬ 
tion ! How secure must those be for whom 
God thus remarkably cares I And how solemn 
is the thought that when Jehovah had shut the 
door of the ark, he made it impossible that any 
without it could escape the flood. So will it be 
when the sentence goes forth for the destruction 
of the world : the rebellious will be all lost I 


FAMILIAR LETTERS. 

No. XII. 

A FIRST COMMUNION. 

Dear-, 

I HAVE perused yours of the 
29th ult.* again and again with unfeigned plea¬ 
sure. It gives me no ordinary degree of satis¬ 
faction that you have been led forward to make 

• The following ii a portion of the letter alluded to:- 

“ .4fter sermon, before the whole congregation, we had to 
answer to our names, standing up-at the same time, and 
gave our assent to the usual questions. <One thing 
strikes mo very much at present,’ said Dr Waugli^ 

‘ there are twelve of -you. Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ had twelve disciples, and one of them betrayed 
him. l.et every one of you put the question to himself, 
and say, Lord, is it 1?’ He said it in such a manner as I 
shall not soon forget. After a suitable address he pre¬ 
sented us all to the eonpegation. In allusion to the 
wickedness of the place in which we dwelt, Dr W. tiud, 
in a manner peculiar to fafmself, < 'Weel, ma man, you 
and the other membm numo just be the bits o* (teats and 


a solemn profession of the foith. I trust that 
your great aim in taking that necessary and 
honourable step is the glory of God, and that 
you went to the holy table in obedience to Christ, 
who said, and is still saying, * Do this in remem¬ 
brance of me.’ I iiope you had a feast and a 
good day, and that it will be to you the begin¬ 
ning of months. It is a new era in your life, 
and one ever to be had in remembrauce. What¬ 
ever others may do, your language was, and is, 
‘ As for me, I will serve the Lord.’ Now, this 
is the best choice; this is our chief end; it is 
the command of God. His is the only service 
in which we can have any satisfaction without 
any alloy or drawback whatever. In this ser¬ 
vice, it is true, we have many enemies to con¬ 
tend with ; enemies both within and without; 
and the most dangerous are those within, the 
corruption of our nature, and the evil heart of 
unbelief, which departs from the living God. 
But this service, in itself considered, has nothing 
to cause any regret. ‘ Wisdom’s ways are plea¬ 
santness, and all her paths are peace.’ Every 
one who ever walked in these paths has found 
them to be the only ways in which safety, and 
pleasure, and peace can be found. How many 
who ran long in the broad way to destruction, 
and tasted all the pleasures of sin—pleasures 
falsely so called, as they lead to bitterness in the 
end—can attest the truth that there is no plea¬ 
sure but in wisdom’s ways ! How many parties 
of pleasure would be afloat in eveiy direction 
from the city on that holy day, when you were 
commemorating the dying love of Jesus I And 
how many a pang has wrung the hearts of many 
in these parties already, for what they did on 
that day ! And to how many are these pangs 
only the beginning of sorrows,—of sorrows wiiich 
will never end! In the exercises in which you 
were engaged there was every thing to cause 
joy and gladness. You were partaker of ‘ a feast 
of fat things full of marrow, of wines oil the lees, 
of wines on the lees well refined.’ And to all 
who bad on the wedding-garment, the great 
Master of the feast said, ‘ Eat, O friends; drink, 
yea drink abundantly, O beloved.’ May you 
have to say, in regard to this solemnity, ail your 
life long, ‘ I sat under his shadow with great 
delight, and his fruit was sweet to my taste.’ 
Whatever were your attainments at that ordin¬ 
ance, it is a time ever to be had in remembrance 
by you. Your vows are recorded in the book 
of remembrance; from that book they will never 
be blotted out. And you have to say, * I am 
thine, O Jesus, and on thy side, thou Son of 

turft, and keep the spunk alive amang ya’ He added, 
< that I had to go to bis house some ai^rDOOn tO 0^ a 
picklo kail wi’ him, and get a claver,* With wtud d 
nity, and at the same time, with what famfihurity, ^ 
Waugh comport himself towards hit peoplai ' Ris 
ness, es^cially to young Scotchmen, was,pmvar^k^. :|^ 
productive of the most' happy consequences. ' '' 
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(iod.' Lc‘t your prayer, therefore, be that of 
the church at the close of the eightieth Pealtn: 
* Let thy hahd be upon the man of thy right 
hand, upon the son of man whom thou madest 
strong for thyself. So will not we go back 
from thee: quicken us, and we will call upon 
thy name. Turn us again, O Lord God of 
hosts, cause thy face to shine, and we shall be 
saved.’ 

It is necessary to say after this solemn ap¬ 
proach to God, ‘What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all his benefits towards me ? I will 
take the cup of salvation, and call upon the 
name of the Lord. I will pay my vows now to 
the Lord in the presence of all his people.' It 
is incumbent upon all who have made vows— 
and particularly for the first time—to watch and 
pray that they enter not into temptation. There 
are many waiting for your halting; and their 
onsets will be made with redoubled fury. Their 
aim is your destruction ; to cause you, if possi¬ 
ble, to make shipwreck of the faith, and of a 
good conscience. The onset of the wicked one 
was too successful, not only against the son of 
perdition, but against Peter, who were both hon¬ 
oured with a seat at the first sacrament of the sup¬ 
per, dispensed by Christ himself. The ibnner, in 
ids career to perdition, sold his master for thirty 
pieces of silver, which he could not retain in his 
possession ; and for the innocent blood ho be¬ 
trayed, he became his own executioner; he went 
in horror of conscience and hanged himself: 
the latter, instead of going with Jesus, as he had 
rashly avowed, to prison and to judgment, in¬ 
stead of dying with him rather than deny him, 
in a short time began to curse and to swear, 
saying, ‘ I know not the man.’ There were 
twelve of you who gave in your accession to¬ 
gether. May you all be kept by the mighty 
power of God, through faith unto salvation ; 
and may you all meet in ‘ the general assembly 
and church of the first-born, whose names are 
written in heaven.’ 

You need to be particularly on your guard 
lest you be drawn from your steadfastness by 
any of those with whom you are obliged to as¬ 
sociate in the course of business. Some are 
always lying in wait to deceive you, and, were 
it possible, would deceive the very elect. As 
much as lieth in you, watch, be on your guard 
against the influence of such, and commit your¬ 
self to the care of Him who keepetb Israel, who 
slombereth not nor sleepetb, who keepeth the 
feet of his saints. You have every thing at 
stake,—^your good name, the honour of that 
profession which you have made, the interests 
of your soul, for time and eternity. O what a 
reward awaits the faithful at last! 'Well doue, 
'good and faithful servants, enter ye into the 
joy of your Lord.’ 

I wish you to pay the utmost attention to 
your master’s employment while you are in it. 


Be always at your post on ail lawful dayl^ and 
in the house of God on the Sabbath. Offer 
iny most respectful compliments to Dr Waugh. 
You have the best wishes and earnest prayers 
of us all. 

I am your aflTectionate father, 

P-s. 


lEbibtnces. 

THE CREDIBILITY OF THE BOOKS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

No. IL 

VI. Though the writers, especially the four evan¬ 
gelists, wrote independently of one another, in couii- 
tries mutually remote, and nearly at the same periutl, 
they minutely agree as to all the essential circumstan¬ 
ces of what they record, while they full into such appa¬ 
rent discrepancies as arise from coiupuliiig time in 
diiferent methods, from using words in different accep¬ 
tations, or from narrating the same events in subordi- 
nation to different designs. 

Mattliew and Mark say, that ‘ after sijr days’ Jesus 
went to the mount of transfiguration ; but Luke says, 
that ‘after eiffAi days,’ he went. Now, the former 
evangelists excluded, while tiie latter included, tin; 
day from which they dated, aiid the day on which tlie 
transfiguration occurred. Luke says, tiiat the men wlio 
journeyed witli Saul to Damascus ‘ Aeard tiie voice’ of 
iiim who spake from iieaven; but Paul himself says, 
timt they ‘ heard not the voice.’ Now Luke by ‘ tlic 
voice’ means the tound or prefatory thunder which stu- 
pified the men, while Paul means by it tiie articulate 
utterance wilieik was addressed solely to himself. Mat- 
lliew and Mark speak of ‘ an angel’ as having attended 
the resurrection of Christ; but John speaks of ‘two.’ 
Now John simply narrated the event of the resurrec¬ 
tion as it occurred, while Mark and Matthew diverge 
into a description of angelic manifestation, telling 
itow ‘ an angel siioue,’ yet omitting to state that ‘ two 
angels’ were present. Only such apparent discrepan¬ 
cies as these occur in Uie books of the New Testament, 
—discrepancies which disappear before an examination 
of the respective designs of the writers, aikd which 
strongly prove the absence of all collusion, and at the 
same time serve as a powerful reflector to tiie minute 
argument which pervades the narratives. 

VII. Among tike books in general, and especially 
between the book of Acts and tike epistles of Paul, tlkere 
exist numerous yet remote coincidences. 

These coincidences are extremely striking. They 
are perfectly exact; yet often are so remote as to be 
discoverable only by a process of two or tliree conse¬ 
cutive inductions. They could not liave been designed, 
for they lie too deep beneath the surface, to be avail¬ 
able to any except men of painfql research; yet they 
me greatly more nomerous and perfect, than if they 
had been the result of patient and dexterous study. 
Those between the book of Acts, and the epistles of 
Paul, form the subject of Palsy’s ‘ Horn Paulinae.’ 

VIII. The statemeikts of the books coincide with 
known or independently authenticated circuiikstauces 
to which they refer. 
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1. Tliry coincide with admitted facts, autlienti* 
rated by profane historians. Instances of this occur In 
ATatt. ii. 22. Luke ii. 1. and iii. 1. Acts xii. 1; xi. 
SS; xii. 19—23; xiii. 6; and xxiv. 24. 

2. Tliey coincide with political, secular, or heathen 
I'Dictices, wliich are known to have been contempora¬ 
neous. Instances of Uiis occur in John xix. 19, 20. 
Acts iv. I. and xvii. 22. 

3. They coincide with existinjf customs, attested by 
.lewisli writers who were hostile to Christianity. In¬ 
stances of tills occur in Mark viii. S, 4. Acts xvi. 13. 
nnd xxi. 23, 24, 

IX. Some leading statements of the books, includ¬ 
ing those which form the basis of the most important 
• loctriiies, are repeated by cotemporary Jewish and 
lieathrn writers. 

Tile events respect'ng John the Baptist, and the 
circumstances of the deatli and resurrection of Christ, 
are incntioned by Josephus. The persecution of the 
first Cliristians, and especially the apostles’ being ‘ made 
;i spi'ctacle to the world,’ and treated as ‘ fools,’ are 
mentioned by Tacitus. The opinions of tlie .Tewish 
M-cts, and tiie customs and morals of the Jewish nation, 
are detailed by Josephus, and several Roman writers. 
'J'lie manners, moral practices, nnd superstitious ob¬ 
servances of the heathens, are dcscrilied by many au- 
tlior.s. I'lie notices of J(!wi$b and Roman princes and 
governors, concur with the general testimony of con- 
t(>niporaneous history. - Some of these instances, such 
ns those respecting the moral condition of the Jews 
nnd the heathens, include a great diversity of parlicu- 
Ijirs, almost all of which, as well as the general facts, 
are confirmed by independent testimony. 

X. The hooks narrate events and promulgate opi- 
I'ioiis which formed the natural origin of iiumenuis re¬ 
markable usages of the primitive Ciiristians, wliicli are 
mentioned as novelties by profane authors of the first 
century. 

Tlie authors who de.scribe the usages, uniformly 
date them at a period subsefjiient to (liat at which the 
books were written. They also ascribe the usages to 
the new religion of Christianity. Now, whatever was 
n*markable, peculiar, or novel in what the authors 
describe., is exactly accounted for by the statements of 
the New Testament. Either these statements propa¬ 
gated the usages throughout the empire, or llicy were 
a transcript of actual circumstances in which the usages 
originated. 

X I. Many persons who witnessed the facts record¬ 
ed in the books, or who received information respect¬ 
ing them from personal witnesses, and enjoyed the 
most abundant opportunities of testing their credibility, 
voluntarily underwent sufferings and deatli, to attest 
that the facts were true. 

These persons were what are called confessors and 
martyrs. But they did not suffer for their opinions: 
they suffered for their belief of facts. They were all 
either personal or secondary, and most competent wit- 
nesses fo the facts on which Christianity was based; 
and they were tortured and destroyed, that either they 
might be compelled to deny what they had attested, or 
might no longer work liavoc upon the reigning super¬ 
stition by the effecU of their testimony. Both the fact 
and the nature of their sufferings are mentioned in the 
first century by Clement and Hermas, and by the hea¬ 
then writers Tacitus and Martial, and early in.the 
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second century by Pulycarp and by tiie heallien writer 
Suetonius.. 

XII. Tlie books of the New Testament are sometimes 
associated by early writers with those of the Old, as 
though the two sets of documents were equally received, 
or .stood upon an equal footing of authority. 

Clement of the first century, speaks of ' tlie Law, 
the Prophets, the Apostles, and tlie (Jospel,’ flege- 
sippus, Ignatius, and li‘ena>us of tlie second century, 
speak respectively of ‘ the Law, tlie Propliets, and the 
Lord,’ ‘the Propliets, but especially the Cospols,' and 
‘ the apostolic writings, the J^aw and the Prophets.’ 
Origen of the tliird century is more formal, and speaks, 
as a mod'ern would do, of ‘ the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment,’ and ‘ the Ancient and New Scriptures.’ Now 
the books of the Old IVstament were universally re¬ 
ceived by the Jewsns not onlycredible biitinspired; and 
those of tlie books which are historical, were receiveii 
even by the heathens as narratives at least equally 
credible with tliose of any ancient historians. The 
associating of these hooks nnd those of the New Tes¬ 
tament by early Christian writers, would theri'fore seem 
to prove that the latter were generally esteemed cre¬ 
dible,—that they were esteemed so by a people who 
denied their inspiration, and rejected their ductriues, 
and at the same time possessed ample opportunity to in¬ 
vestigate, nnd, had it. been practicable, to impugn their 
facts. Or if Uie iissociuliiig of the Imoks of the Old 
and those of tlie New Testament, does not prove that 
the latter were nctnally esteemed credible by the 
whole iiostile or neutral community, it at least proves 
that they were so esteemed by all classes of persons to 
whom the early Cliristian authors addressed their 
writings. 


EARLY DOCTRINES RESPECTING THE SOUL 
OF CHRIST. 

The clause, ‘ He ilescended into hell,’ Is a foul slain 
upon tlie apostles’ creed. It was very late in iM'iiig in— 
trodiic«‘d, aiui it long bore theological meniiiiigs wiiich 
were botli iiiiscriptnrnl and revolting. All tlic sum¬ 
maries of Christian faith during tiie three earliest cen- 
tiirii'S are free from matter wliicli even remotely re¬ 
sembles it, or wliicli could either suggest or indirectly 
sanction it. Tlie earliest trace of it is in a creed re¬ 
cited by Cyril of Jerusalem, who wrote aliout tlie year 
370. lliit (Jyrll's creed appears to have been a private 
one, formed by iiimself, containing his own summary. 
of principles, and not designed to be a iiarniony of tlie 
earlier symbols. What he recites is, ‘ Carisl descend¬ 
ed into the netlierinost parts.’ Rufinus, wlio wrote 
twenty years after him, represents a similar clause as 
existing in his day in the creed of the church of Aqui- 
leia; but he expressly adds that ‘ this clause was found 
neither in the creeds of the Roman church, nor in ttie 
creeds of tlie ciiurcbes of the East.* Even after it 
began to be recognised, it was read with great latitude, 
ana underwent several fluctuations, not attaining a fix¬ 
ed form till the sixtii or probably the eigbtli century. 
What eventually gave it stability was ttie iiiveiitimi of 
the Romish doctrine of a middle state. The element! 
of that doctrine are as old as the tViurth century; Uiey 
originated in tlie practice of ctiauiitiiig praises on ac¬ 
count of tlie souls of departed saints; cmd they were 
interwoven with the earliest notions of Christ’s having 
made a peciilUir journey, and performed peculiar work, 
during the interval between his death and his resurrec¬ 
tion. No sooner was his ‘descent into hades mr tlie 
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lower parts’ tlioiij^ht of, than ho was supposed to have 
been during the separated state of his soul, 

in subduing imaginary evils, and in preaching to 'spirits 
in pris«)ii. What Peter says respecting his having 
preaclied, titrough Noah, to the people who were, under 
divine threatening and shut up to divine punishment 
‘ while the ark was -a preparing,’ was blindly applied 
t<* a simposititious work performed in person, between 
Ids deStii and his resurrection, by his disembodied soul. 
Other notions, still more revolting, were gradually 
grafted upon the ‘ descent into hades,’ until that latest 
and most unfortunate clause of the creed came eventu¬ 
ally to be used for centuric.s a.s a direct sanction to the 
doctrine of purgatory. 

Yet the w<»rils are perfi'ctly capable of a scriptural 
tneaning, and do not of themselves necessarily imply 
any inculcation or coiinteimncing of error. The word 
translated ‘ hell,’ as almo.st every person knows, means, 
os nearly as terms in the Englisli language will trans¬ 
late it, ‘ the invisible world ;"aiid, as useel in scripture, 
it is employed to designate sometimes * the grave,’ and 
sometinie.s ' tlie future state,’—or the state, whether 
bad or good, of disemiiodied souls. ‘ Thou wilt nut 
leave iny soul in hell (hades) neither wilt thou suffer 
thine Holy One to sttc corruption,’ is a passage which 
directly asserts that the soul of Jesus was in this 
‘ hades,’— this ‘ invisible world,’ or state of the de- 
arted. Even tlie wonl ‘ descended,’ as Archbishop 
Jsher has shown, occurs ten times in the lM>ok of Acts 
in such connexions us to mean or imply nothing more 
than transition from place to place, signifying simply 
‘ to go’ «>r ‘ to move,’ without reference to either ele.va- 
lion or descen’u Yet, us the ancients. Jews, heathens 
nnd Cliristians, arc known to have all more or less en¬ 
tertained a vulgar notion of ‘hades’ being in the 
bowels of the e.artli, there can be no doubt that the 
word ‘ descended,’ as it occurs in the, creed, was in¬ 
serted and long used in its literal or most obvious 
sense. Even, tlierefore, when giving the clutise ‘ He 
descended into hell,’ its best and, in a sense, its fault¬ 
less construction, we cannot but regret that it ever vx- 
isU;d, and that it has nut long since been condemned 
and expurgated as the invention of a comparatively 
lute and confessedly a most corrui)t age. The scrip¬ 
tures undoubtedly declare our Lord's soul to have been 
ill ‘ hades;’ yet in tlie clearest possible manner, tliey, 
in ills case, identify tiiat word with ‘ paradise' and with 
t/ie presence of his Fatlier. While he hung upon the 
cross, he said to tlie penitent thief, ‘ Verily 1 say unto 
thee. To-day shall thou be with me in paradise-,' 
and when he drew to the crisis of his sufferings, ‘ he 
cried with a loud voice. Father, into thy hands 1 coui- 
init my spirit (soul),’ and he then ‘ gave up the gliost,’ 
’the soul.’ Had the framers of the creed said, ‘ His 
soul went to paradise,’ or ‘ ills soul ascended to tlic 
presence of his Fulher,’ they would equally well have 
serveil their purpose ot declaring that lie liad a true 
rational soul, while lliey would have leaned on the 
most direct scripture auihorily, avoiding the suiictiun- 
ing of error, and iiarmonizing a vie.w ot Christ being 
ill ‘iiiidcs’with a view ol tlie perfect completeness of 
his work at the moment w'hen he said, * It is finislicd.’ 

What gave occasion to the clause was a new doc¬ 
trine whiidi sprang up in the lounii ccniury, tliut Christ 
liad only an animal and not a reasonable soul. The 
Eunomians and some other sects or solxiivisions of 
Arlans, were tlie inventors of the docarine, maintaining 
that tlie place and functions of a soul were sumdied by 
Christ’s angelic or semi-divine mind. Unhappily 
Apollinarius—the most learned Christian of Ills age and 
the ablest opponent of Arianism—so far embraced the 
doctrine as to say, that the place of a soul was supplied 
by our Lord’s deity; and he founded anew sect which 
was instantly joined by large numbers of the orthodox, 
and attained a nourishing, or more properly a menacing 
condition. Such of tlie Arians as held Christ to have 
had a true soul, eagerly seised the defection of ApoI> 


iinarius as an occasion for raising themselves to popii- 
iarity; and. in the celebrated Ariun council of Ariiiii- 
num or Rimini, held in the year 359, they formally 
condemned his error, supporting their sentence by an 
allusion to tlie text, ' Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hades.’ The orthodox felt soon obliged to follow their 
example, condemning him successively in the council 
of Alexandria, held a. d. 362, and in tlie council of 
Koine, held a. o. 373 ; and owning an obligation, by 
resting their sentence on an appeal to tlie same passage 
of scripture authority. Out of these proceedings, tlie 
clause ‘ He descended into hell,’ was manufactured. 
All other arguments, except such as rested on the 
separated state of our Lord’s soul, were found to be 
ineffective. When his sufferings were referred to, tlie 
Apollinarians replied that his capacities of pain were 
not those of an intellect, but those of an animated 
iKKiy; and when expressions were quoted as to ‘ the 
laying down of his life,’ tliey answered that his death 
occurred by the extinction of his animal existence, or 
the separation of his deity from his created nature. It 
was only by an appeal to the separated state and separated 
being of his soul, between the periods of his death and 
his resurrection, that they were fairly silenced. A 
statement on that point became, in consequence, of 
sulRcient importance to require a place in the churclies’ 
public professions of faith. No man can blame them, 
or even forbear to commend them, for having adopted 
such a step: the duty of pnitestiug against a new heresy 
in the fourth century having been exactly the same, as 
the duly of proU^stiiig against a new heresy in the first 
or the second. We must again, however, take leave 
to regret that the statement actually adopted was of a 
form so liable to misconstriictinn, and so eventually 
productive of errors quite as serious as that which it 
was framed to condemn. The first hint of it was given 
by Arians; tlie original moulding of it was niunnged 
by persons strongly affected with heatiien imaginations; 
tlie early course of it was mixed with confused taiicies 
respecting various conditions of departed souls; and 
the general use of it, during centuries preceding the 
Protestant reformation, was identified with the Koinisti 
fable respecting purgatory. Altogether, the danse 
‘ He descendea into hell’ is so unfortunate, as to both 
its language and its historical incidents, that persons 
who have an esteem fur tlie apostles’ creed, cun hardly 
refrain from desiring its expmiction. 


SCENES IN THE HOLY LAND. 

[From M. de Lamartine’s ‘Filgrlmage.’] 

TYRE. 

We travelled on in silence, occujiied by the thoughts 
of this desolation, and of the dust of empire wliicli we 
trod under our feet. Passing along a path, between 
the ruins, and the grey and naked hills of Lebanon, 
wliich here descend to tlie plain, we arrived at the. city, 
now flanked by a sand-bank, wliich seems its only ex¬ 
isting rampart, but which will doubtless, ere long, bury 
the town Under its mass. I thought of the prophecies, 
and endeavoured to bring to my recollection some of 
tliiise eloquent warnings with which the Divine Spirit 
inspired Ezekiel. 1 could not recall the words, but I 
tiiscuvered the meaning in the deplorable reality before 
my eyes. A few lines which I had traced at random 
on my departure fur tlie East came fresh into my mind 
—I We must give Uieui in tlie French] :— 

“ Je n'ai pas enleiiclu suus les cadres antiques, 

I.u$ cris des nations munter et retentir— 

Ni vu du noil* Lihan les aigles pi-ophfitiqiies 
Deseeudre au duigt do Dieu sur les palais de Tyre.” 

1 had now before me the ‘black’ Lebanon; but 
1 said to myself^ my imagination has deceived me: 1 
see neither itie eagles nor the vultures, which, accord- 
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ins; to the prophecies, were to descend iinceasiiif^ly 
iVoiii tiie inountaiMs. to despoil even the remains of the 
city, accursed of God, and the enemy of his people. 
At the moment I in^e Uiese rejections, somettiing 
huge, grotesque, and motionless, appeared at our left, on 
the summit of a pointed rock which advanced into the 
plain not far distant, close to the route of the caravans. 
It looked to me like five statues of black stone, placed 
on the rock as on a pedestal; but from certain motions 
almost imperceptible of these colossal figures, we fan¬ 
cied, on approaching nearer, that they were five Be¬ 
douin Arabs, clothed in their sacks of hlack goat’s 
hair, who were looking at us as we {.uissed. W hen, 
however, we came at the distance of fifty paces from 
the rock, we saw one of the five figures display a pair 
of immense wings, which it flapped with a noise resem¬ 
bling that of a sail shaking in the breeze, and it now 
became clear that the figures were those of five eagles, 
of the largest kind 1 had ever seen in tiie Alps, or in 
the menageries of our cities. They did not take flight, 
but remained unmoved at our approach. Seated Tike 
kings of the desert, they seemed to regard Tyi’e as their 
proper prey, whereunto they were going to return. They 
appeared conscious of possessing it by divine right; us 
if they were willing instruments of a proplietic ven¬ 
geance which they were determined to execute upon 
man and in spite of man. 

1 could not cease from contemplating this prophecy in 
action—this wonderful fulfilment of the Divine menaces, 
of which ciiance had reiulered us witnesses. Never 
had aiiytiiing more supernatural struck my eyes, or 
riveted my mind; and it required an effort of reason 
not to see, behind these five gigantic eagles, ttie great 
and terrible figure of the poet of vengeance—of Eze¬ 
kiel—rising a^ve them, and pointing out to tliein, 
with eye and hand, the city which God liad given them 
as a prey—while the wind of Divine wratii agitated 
the flowing snowy beard of tlie prophet, and the fire of 
celestial indignation sparkled in his eyes. 

We halted at the distance of forty paces; the 
eagles merely turned their heads, as if disdainfully re¬ 
gardless of us. Two individuals belonging to the cara¬ 
van galloped to the foot of the rock, armed witli their 
guns. The eagles paid no attention to this; the guns 
were loaded with ball, and several shots were fired, 
which made them fly heavily away for a moment, but 
tlmy voliinUirily returned to the fire, and ht>vered long 
over our heads, witliout being struck by eithi-r of tiie 
lialls—as if they meant to say, “ Your «!fl'orts against 
us are powerless : we are the eagles of God.” 

1 now found that my poetical imagination hud ex¬ 
hibited to me the eagles of Tyre less taitlifully, less iin- 
prt-ssively, less supeniaturally, than the fact warraiitetl; 
and tiiat there is, even in the most obscure rays of tiie 
metis divinior of poets, something of that divining and 
prophetic instinct which utters the trutli without know¬ 
ing it.* 


THE SEA OF GALILEE. 

The Sea of Galilee is about a league broad at Its 
soutlierii extremity, wiiere we visited it; it then widens 
insensibly as far as Emmaus, the extremity of tiie pro¬ 
montory which concealed from us the city of Tiberias. 
The mountains which had confined it thus far, suddenly 
open into large gulphs on both sides, and form a vast 
and nearly circular basin, from whence the waters ex¬ 
tend luid develope themselves in a bed from thirty to 
forty miles in circuit. This basin is not regular in its 
form; tile mountains do not descend in every part to 
its waves; sometimes they leave between them and tlie 
sea a little low plain, green and fertile as tlie plains of 
Geimesareth: sometimes they separate and o{>en, to 
give a passage to tlie blue waves in tiie gulphs exca- 

* The reader will smile wiili us at this empty conceit of 
De Lamartine’s.—Eo. 


vated at Uieir feet, and darkened by tlieir shade. The 
hand of the must graceful painter would not be nhle ui 
sketch odtlines more vivid and picturesque than the 
creating hand has given to these waters and these 
mountains ; tliey seem to have prepared tlie evangeli¬ 
cal scene for tlie work of grace, of peace, of reconcili¬ 
ation and love, wliich work was, in the fulness of fime, 
to be acconiplistied ! On the east, tlie mountains form, 
from the summits of Jebou, which are perceived on the 
south, to the summits of Lcbanoii, which display them¬ 
selves on the north, a confined but undulating and 
flexible chain, whose sombre circles seem ready to open 
and break here and there to give us a glimpse of tlie 
sky lietweeii. 

These mountains are not terminated at tlieir sum¬ 
mits by tliose sharp points and rugged inequalities 
which give to the high chains an idea of something old, 
terrible, and in ruins—which sadden the heart while 
they elevate the mind. They present a gentle, undu¬ 
lating outline of round hills of steep or mild ascent, 
some studditil with green oaks, otiiers with sliriibs, others 
naked but fertile, and offering various traces of culti¬ 
vation. Others, in fine, merely borrowed and reflected 
the various tints of iiiorniiig and evening, by shades of 
pale yellow, blue, and violet, in richer hues than ever 
painter’s pallet produced. Their sides, which give 
birth to no valleys, form an irregular rampart; they 
are torn in iliffereiit parts by deep ravines, ns if the 
iiiouiitaiiis had burst asunder by their own gravity ; and 
the natural ucciileiits of light and sliade, which render 
these ravines liiiiiinuus or dark, produce u fine effect. 
Lower down, they lessen in size, and form a mass of 
mounds, dispersed here and there i.ver the soil, making 
a charming contrast with the water which reflects them. 
Scarcely anywhere, on the eastern side, does the ruck 
pierce the tliick rich vegetation which covers it; and 
this Arcadia of Judea, tlierefore, always unites, witli 
the maje.sty and gravity of iiiouiituinous countries, the 
smiling image of fertility, and a varied ahuudaiice of 
productions. Ah, if the dews of Ueriiioii still fell 
upon its bosom 1 

At the end of the lake, towards the north, this 
chain of moiiiitains declines in elevation as the distance 
increases. We can distinguish a plain which unites 
with the lake in one iinhrokeii line. At the extremity 
of this plain we piTceivc a while mass of foam, appa- 
renily rolling from a height into llie sea: it is the Jor¬ 
dan, precipiiuting ilselt from thence into the lake, 
wliieh il traverses witliout tlie waters being mingled. 
It leaves this lake tranquil, silent, and pure, at Uie spot 
we have described. 

The wiioie of this northern extremity of the Sea of 
Galilee is bordered hy a line of fields which appear to 
be cultivated. We can perceive Uie yellow stubble of 
the last harvest, and immense fields of rushes, which 
tlie Aralis cultivate wlierever the ground is miirshy. I 
have already described the volcanic hills on the western 
side, along which we have journeyed since the morn¬ 
ing; they extend without interruption as fares Tiberias. 
Avalanclies of black stones, hurled from the still open 
craters of a hundred extiiigiiislied volcanic cones, every 
instant intersect our path along the precipitous side of 
this sombre and funereal liill. The road presented no 
variety, save in tlie singular forms and the great masses 
of hardened lava, which surrounded usoii every side, and 
ill the remains of walls, gates of destroyed cities, and 
columns lying on the ground over wliich our horses 
were at every instant obliged to pass. The borders of 
Uie Sea of Galilee, on this side of Judea, have pre¬ 
sented, so to speak, only one continued city. These 
fragments accumulated under our feet, the multitude 
of towns, and tlie magnificent constructions which tlieir 
mutilated fragments prove, recalled to my mind the 
road which leads along the lout of Mount Vesuvius, 
from Castellamare to Portici. As there, tbU borders 
of tlie Liuke of Gennesareth seem to have borne oitiea 
instead of hurvests and forests. 
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THE JOKDAK. 

Artva. » five hours’ marcli, diirinfr which Uie stream 
seemed to me to cet fartlier and farther from us, we 
arrived at the last ledj^e, at the foot of which we were 
to find it; but though at a distance from it of only two 
or tliree hundred paces, we saw nothing but tlie desert 
and the plain in front, without a single trace of valley 
or of Stream. I imagine it is this illusion that has 
caused some travellers to say and think tiint the Jordan 
rolls its muddy M-nters in a bed of pebbles, Imtweeii 
banks of sand, in tin* desert of Jericho. Those travel¬ 
lers had not been able to nttnin the river; and seeing 
from a distance one vast sea of sand, they couhl not 
fancy that a cool, deep, shady, and delicious oasis was 
hollowed lietweeii tlie platforms of this monotonous 
desert, and invested the full waves and nnirinuriug l>ed 
of Jordan with curtains of verdure that the Thames 
itself might envy. 'I’liis is the truth, however. We 
were first confiuiuded l»y it, tlieii cliarmed. Wlien ar¬ 
rived on the edge of the last platform—wliich termi¬ 
nates very ubrii/)tly—-we had before our eyes one of the 
loveliest valleys that ever man helield. We rushed 
down into it at full gallop, attracted by the novelty of 
the spectacle, and by the moisture, coolness, and sliade 
that reigned williin it: it was one coiitiniie.d grass-pint 
of the brightest green, where here and tliere gr:‘w 
tufts of rushes in olossom, and bnlhous plants wiiose 
large and brilliant corollas enamelled the grass and 
the foot of the trees with stars of every colour. Tliere 
were groves of tall and slender shrubs whose brantdies 
fell bark like plumes over tlu'ir immrrous trunks ; lofty 
Persian poplars, wif’ light foliage, not rising into jiy- 
ramids like ours, but spreading tlieir brandies freely on 
every side, as nervous as the oak, and with bark wliicli 
glittered smooth and wliite in the changing rays of the 
lunrnillg sun ; forests of willow of every species; and 
tali osiers so thick that it was impossihle to penetrate 
them, so closely were they interwoven hy innumerable 
liane plants (a sort of eouvolvolus), wliicli crept roniid 
their routs, and twisting from stem to stem, funned an 
inexlricalilc net-work between tliem. 

These forests extend, as far as wc,could see, along 
the sides and on liolh shores of tlie river. We were 
qbliged to alight from our horses, and establisli our 
camp in one of the glades of the forest, to penetrate on 
foot to the edge of tlie .Tordun, which we heard but 
did not yet see. We advanced with difliciilty, sonie- 
tiroea in the thick brushwood, sometimes in the long 
grass, and sometimes thnnigh the tall .stems of the 
rushes. At length we foiiiid a spot where grass alone 
bordered the edge of the water, and here we dipped 
our hands and feet in the flood. It might be from a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty feet wide ; its depth 
appeared considerable, and its course ns rapid as that 
of the Rhone at Geneva; its waters am of a pale 
blue colour, slightly tinged by the mixture of grey 
earths which it flows over and scoops uj), and great 
masses of which we heard to give way from time to 
time. The banks are perpendicular, but filled up to 
the ruslies and trees which cover them. These trees 
are contiaually undermined by the water, and frequently 
hang over it; they are. tliendore, often uprooted, and 
wanting sufficient support fur tlieir weight in the earth, 
tliey lean over the tarearo, with all their branches and 
all their leaves, which dip into it, and stretch like ver- 
dant arches from one side to Uie other. Occasionally 
one of Uiese trees is carried away, vritli the pwtion of 
stnl that it grows on, and floats in full leaf down the 
Btroam, its liane plants torn tip and twisting amidst its 
bipipliea, its nests under water, and its birds still 
jM^^d upon Its sprays. We saw several of these 
pain daring the few hours that we rested in tliischam- 
ing oasis. I'he forest fiollows all tlie sinnosities of the 
Jordan, and weaves for it a perpetual garland of leaves 
and branches, which dip in the water, and cuasr its 
light waves to murauur. . ' ji. 


i{^arahlefi from German. 

THE STAFF OF THE PROPHET. 

' Gibd np tliy loins,’ said Elisha to his servant Geliasi, 
as the Shunammite besought him for the reaniniatioii 
of her son,—' gird up thy loins, and take this staff in 
thine hand. If any one meet thee, salute him not; 
and if any salute thee, stay not to thank him ; and lay 
my staff upon the face of the child: so shall his soul 
return unto liim.’ Right glad in heart Geliasi hasten- 
ed on, with the miraculous staff of the prophet in his 
hand. He had oflened essayed to obtain it; for he 
had long desired to work a miracle. ‘ Whither speed- 
est thou, Gehazi?’ cried Jehu, the son of Nimshi. 
‘ I go to bring the dead to life,’ answered Geliasi; 
‘for this staff is the staff of the prophet.’ At this the 
multitude came together, and ran behind him ; from all 
the towns and villages through which he went, the 
people hastened after him to see the dead raised to 
life. And Gehazi went before them with rapid steps; 
and when he came to Shiinem, he turned in tliither, 
and laid the staff upon the face of the child. But 
tlieri‘ was neither voice nor hearing. He turned the 
stafl' and laid it in different ways, left and right, under 
and above ; but the child awaked not, and Gehazi was 
mocked of the multitude. Thus put to shame he re¬ 
turned to the prophet, and showed it unto him, and 
sail!, ‘ The child is not awaked.’ Tiien Elisha took 
the staff, and went speedily unto Shuiiem, and entered 
into the house, and shut the door before them all. 
And he prayed unto the Lord, and went up, and lay 
upon the child, and put his mouth upon the child’s 
mouth, and liis eyes upon tlie child's eyes, and stretch¬ 
ed himself upon him, until the flesh of tlie child waxed 
warm. 

What was it witli which lie quickened the dead ? 
With his still and lowly prayer,—with the breath of his 
benignant, self-forgetting love. 

‘ I'ake lip tliy son,’ said he unto the inoUier. And 
the vniii-glorious Geiiazi stood ashamed. 

HEaUKB. 


THE MAN OF CARMEL. 

I.N a little village on mount Carmel there lived a wise 
man, on whom the Spirit of God had bestowed tiie 
gifts of healing and of consolation. He went into 
every dwelling in which n sick man lay, and healed 
him of his malady; or comforted and quickened the 
dying with gracions words, and softened the anguish of 
the weeping mourner. For he knew the hidden powers 
of virtuous herbs; and he knew the hearts of men, ai- 
tiiough lie liad himself but just emerged out of youth 
into manhood. Therefore all men' loved him, and 
prayeil that he would turn In into their dwellings, and 
named his name far and wide. 

But, io i there came a pestilence out of the land of 
Egypt into the village on mount Camel and the 
neighbourhood around, and men fell sick, and many 
died. For the pestilence was sore. And when irsick 
man laid him down, they sent unto the man of wisdenn, 
by day and night, that he might heal and comfort him. 
Thereby his body was spent witli weariness, and his 
soul was troubled; for the strength of the pestilence 
was often mightier than the power of bis art and tUe 
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virtup of Ilic herbs ; nnd he lie^an to fear for his own 
fionrisliiniir hpaltli. For lie waiited tlie crown of wis- 
noin, which is humility ; nnd lie trusted in himself and 
his heart, and not in the l^rd. 

Then his spirit led him to ascend mount Carmel; 
and he doubted in hiins«'lf whether lie should abide iu 
the mountain, and not return, or should seek out heal* 
in;:f plants and herbs, fur tile solace and relief of the 
sick. So lie went forward, and said in his heart: 
' Nature lias been iny inonitress from my youth up¬ 
ward : she shall teach me even now.’ 

He sUmkI before a wild-tlower which lifted up itself 
iiK're beautiful in its lonely bloomin;;^ than Solomon in 
all his glory. Then said he,—* It bhaims in its beauty 
nnd its youthful strengtii only for ihdf, and opens its 
clialice to the sunbeam and Uie niiirmnring breese 
which comes at evening from tlie sea. Wiiat Ijetter 
can one do than to perfect happiness for one’s self, iin- 
eiininibered witli others? 1 will remain on Carmel, 
and flourish among the flowers, till 1 have reached my 
prime ; and then, unnoticed, gently sink, like them, 
into decay.' 

Just then a butterfly flitted round the flower. And 
be gaziMl ii))oti it ami said : * No ; thou teacliest me 
another lesson I J will return to men in the brilliant 
city ; I will luisten to the gorgeous palaces, where I 
may reap in mirtli and pleasure the sweet fruits of my 
wisdom. My life sliall spread itself out upon niy art, 
as ilie Initterfly expands its wings ujioii tliis glorious 
flower.’ 

While lie spake tlius, he harked H[’on tlie flower, and 
saw .a dead bee lying at the bottom of tiie cup. Laden 
too lieavily with tlie delicate farina of the flower, it 
hud lireathed out its little life, in the midst of its volup¬ 
tuous toil. He saw it; nnd meditated in silence over 
the lifeless flinit of ttie insect: and tlie Idusli of sliaine 
overspread his clieeks. ‘ 1 understand tliee now,' he 
cried. ‘ thou Spirit of the Loril who talkest witli me 
ill tlie scenes of nature: forgive niy discoiilciit and 
folly! Henceforward I follow thy signs, and return, u 
true disciple, to tliee and to my former calling.’ 

And thereupon he gutiiered tiie most salubrious 
plants of tlie mountain, and went, lowly and serene in 
countenance, to the liuie village and the cottages of 
the sufferers. 

Kkummacmer. 


THK UNIVEIISAL DIFFUSION OF SCUIPTURAL 
KNOWLEDGE: 

9 Sermon, 

rrvHched in the Old Chorch, Ayr, on the 25tb July, 1830, for the 
beiieflt of the Ayr Sabbatb-Sehool Union boclety, 

IIv THE Eet. William Scuaw, 

Minister of tie United Secession Church, Ayr. 

Hkb. viii. 11.—“ And they tfaall not teach every man his 
neighbour, and every man bis brother, saying. Know 
the Lord : for all (bail know me, from the least to the 
greatest.*' 

These words are quoted by an inspired apos¬ 
tle from one of the ancient prophets, and are 
here applied to New Testament times. They 
plainly teach, that these times shall be greatly 


superior to all that preceded them, in the gene¬ 
ral diffusion of useful knowledge, and aspeeialljr 
of scriptural knowledge, of that knowledge 
which is essentially necessary to the everlasting 
salvation of the soul. This blessing, wbinh is 
o'f infinite importance, belongs to a new cove¬ 
nant, or economy, different from the ancient 
covenant wliich God made with Israel, the pe- 
j culiar privileges of which were of an earthly 
character, were shadowy or eniblematical, and 
were chiefly confined to one nation. But the 
privileges of the new economy were to be of a 
spiritual character, and were to extend to men 
of all ranks, aiui of all nations, on the face of 
the earth. * For this is the covenant,’ saitb 
God, ‘ tliat I will make with the house of Israel,’ 
—witli the Christian churcii, of which the house 
of Israel Mas a type,—Mith all the true mem¬ 
bers of that church,—‘ I will put my laws into 
their minds, and write them on their hearts, and 
I M-ill be to them a God, and tliey shall be to 
me a jicoplc. And they shall not teach every 
iiinri his rieighboiir, and every man his brother, 
saying. Know the Lord, for all shall know me, 
from the least to the greatest.’ Although this 
prophecy may be viewed as having received its 
accomplislinient, in the first instance, when 
Christianity coninienced,—when the gospel was 
preached to iiicii of ail nations under heaven, 
and as having been more fully accomplished 
from that period to the present day, yet wc 
consider its ultimate accomplishment to reier to 
a period of the M'.orld whicli is yet to come, to 
that period when, according to the language of 
another inspired writer, ‘ the knowledge of the 
glory of the liord shall cover the earth as the 
watc’rs cover the sea.' Though none of us 
should ever sec this period, it does not follow 
that we should be indifferent to its approach . 
on the contrary, we should exert ourselves, in 
our several stations, to accelerate its progress. 
With a view to excite a feeling of lively inte.- 
rest in it, and to induce u.s to act accordingly, 1 
shall endeavour, in the following discourse,.to 
direct your attention to the character of that 
knowledge which shall eminently distinguish 
this period, and to the means which we ought 
to use in order to discharge our duty in hasten¬ 
ing its approach. 

1. 1 shall direct your attention to the charac¬ 
ter of that knowledge which shall eminently 
distinguish tliis period. It ia a divine know¬ 
ledge—* All shall know mt,' saitb the Lord, 

‘ from the least to the greatest.’ 

It is the knowledge of God, of things divine, 
as revealed in the Holy Scriptures. By the 
works of nature the existence of God can be. 
demonstrated; and by the light of nature many 
of the perfections of God can be discovered by 
us; but it is to supernatural revelation alone, 
that we are indebted for that divine knowledge 
which is most important, most interesting, and 
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most suitable to man, as a rational and immortal 
being, and at tite same time, as a guilty and 
perisiiirig sinner. It is in the scripture alone 
that we are taught the character of Jehovah as 
our new covenant God, as the God of our sal* 
vatiun,—the gracious relations in which he 
stands to his people, and the peculiar relations 
in which thc^y stand to him. It is not a con¬ 
clusion of reason, but a doctrine of pure reve¬ 
lation, that God w'ill make a covenant with 
them, and that the grc'at comprehensive promise 
is, ‘ that he will be to tln-m a (iod, and they 
shall be to him a people.’ 'J’lie knowledge of 
the Lord, which is spoken of in the text, does 
not therefore iiieun the knowledge of Jehovah, 
to the exclusion of every thing else; on the 
contrary, it iricl-udes the knowledge of (svery 
other being, or object, connected with .Tchovah, 
which it is of importance for us to obtain. For 
cxaini>le, the knowledge of his Son as our only 
Saviour,—of the Holy Spirit as our great in¬ 
structor, our monitor, our guide, our sanctifier, 
our comforter,—of our own state and character, 
our duty and happiness,—of all the relations in 
which God stands to us, and of the benefits 
'which he confers upon us, as implying on our 
part, corresponding relations to him, and obli¬ 
gations to duty. In short, it comprehends a 
knowledge of that religion and morality which 
the inspired volume contains. 

This knowledge is communicated to the ig¬ 
norant as the fulfilment of u gracious promise 
by the agency of the Divine Spirit: ‘ I will 
give them hearts to know me that I am the 
Lord. All Zion’s children shall be taught of 
the Lord. God, who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, shines into the heart, 
giving us the light of the knowledge of his glory 
in the face of Jesus Christ,’ in the person, in the 
character, and work of Jesus. Now God does 
this by that Spirit of his, who is styled the 
Spirit of wisdom and revelation, ‘ the Spirit of 
truth, that leads into all truth.’ I'his know¬ 
ledge, therefore, is not that which is the fruit 
of mere human teaching, or human study or 
application, but is the fruit of the Divine Spirit 
accompanying the means which God hath ap¬ 
pointed fur this purpose, and therefore is saving, 
experimental, and practical. It dues not con¬ 
sist of speculative opinions floating in the head, 
while they do not sink into the heart, but is a 
knowledge inseparably connected with pure 
affections, heavenly dispositions, and upright 
conduct. It is an abiding principle in the soul, 
uuceasing in its operation, and displaying itself 
in every good word and work. It is in the 
Christian actively employed in promoting his 
sanctification, his comfort,his salvation. It is 
in him, as our Saviour beautifully expresses it, 

‘ as a well of living water springing up to ever¬ 
lasting life.’ In perfect accordance with this, 
Jehovah saj's in the context, concerning those 


who shall know him, ‘ I will put my laws into 
their mind, and write them in their hearts.’ 
Knowing God, as he is revealed to them in the 
scriptures, they will love him, and they will 
show their love to him by keeping his com¬ 
mandments. They will be so enlightened with 
regard to the will of God as expressed in liis 
law, see its excellency, its glory, its perfection 
in such a manner, that ‘they will delight in it 
after the inward man and so delighting in it, 
they will account it their highest honour, and 
their greatest pleasure, to exhibit it in their 
conversation. Like their Saviour, it will be 
their meat and their drink to do the will of their 
heavenly Father. 

This knowledge of the Lord, by which the 
period referred to in the text shall be eminently 
distinguished, shall be very generally diffused 
among all ranks and descriptions of men. ‘ All 
shall know me, saith the Lord, from the least to 
the greatest.’ 'riiis universal expression I do 
not understand to signify, that even when the 
millennium shall have reached its meridian, 
there shall not be a single individual arrived at 
mature years but what will be intelligent and 
pious. Universal terms in scripture are often 
to be taken in a limited sense, as denoting 
merely a great number; and this I conceive to 
be the meaning of the word ‘ all,’ in the pas¬ 
sage before us. *All shall know me, saith the 
Lord,’ that is, not every individual—for this 
would make this state of imperfection too com¬ 
plete a resemblance of heaven,—but a great 
number of ail ranks and degrees of men. I 
pretend not to ascertain the exact proportion 
of the truly enlightened in the knowledge of 
the Lord, to those who shall be ignorant of him, 
nor the precise degree of religious intelligence, 
sentiment, or feeling, which shall then in gene¬ 
ral prevail among the inhabitants of the world, 
but there can be no doubt but the earth will 
exhibit a very different appearance, in these 
respects, from what it does now, or hitherto 
has done. In the ages that are past, by far the 
greater number of its inhabitants have not even 
had a profession of Christianity; and among 
those who have professed it, many have covered 
themselves with a cloak of hypocrisy, or had 
their character and their conduct stained with 
the grossest errors or immoralities. But let 
us suppose the reverse to take place. Let us 
onl^' imagine, the purest portion of society that 
ever existed on the face of the earth, greatly 
improved in divine knowledge, in heavenly dis¬ 
positions, in holy practice, in short, in every 
virtue,—and this society to extend all over the 
world,—and we may form some idea of that pe¬ 
riod, ‘ when the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.’* 

llab. ii. 14 ; Isa. xi. 9. 
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‘ All sliall know me, saith tlie Lord, from the 
least to the greatest,' from the lowest to the 
highest in oHice, in rank, in talent, or in litera¬ 
ture. It is highly probable, that at this period 
general knowledge shall be much more exten¬ 
sive than in former ages. Of late years, indeed, 
wonderful discoveries have been made in the 
arts and sciences, which have tended greatly to 
facilitate commercial intercourse among distant 
nations, to promote civilization, and to abridge 
the labours of man. This career of improve¬ 
ment is progressive : and there caii be no doubt 
but future generations will far surpass those 
who Itave preceded them in the acquisition of 
all useful knowledge. There will be a prevail¬ 
ing taste for reading and reflection, and a few 
important principles will be very generally 
acknowledged, and acted upon, which will dif¬ 
fuse happiness among the species. ‘ Many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be imrreas- 
imI.’ a prominent and distinguishing feature of 
the learning of that period will be, that it will 
be consecrated to the service of religion, and 
devoted to the ultimate advancement of divine* 
knowledge. Literature, philosophy, and poe¬ 
try—which have been frequently prostituted to 
the basest of purposes, to the support of infide¬ 
lity and imraocality—will then be inclined to lay 
their honours at the foot of the cross. The 
pride of human intellect will fall ; and those 
who shall be most eminent in scientific re¬ 
searches—most celebrated for their acquaintance 
w ith the laws of the material world, with the 
animal economy, or with the powers of the hu¬ 
man mind,—will not account it to be beneath 
their dignity to be classed with the disciples of 
tlie meek and lowly Jesus. When the sun of 
science shall have reached his meridian, diffus¬ 
ing a beneficial liglit throughout all ranks and 
circles of society, this light shall be favourable 
to the progress and extension of our Kedeeraer’s 
kingdom. For, true learning, instead of being 
the enemy, as some have imagined, is the friend 
and patron of true religion. Religion has no¬ 
thing to fear, but every thing to hope, from the 
march of intellect in all the fields which it is 
destined to explore ; for every new discovery 
which is made, will tend to illustrate the neces¬ 
sity, the truth, and the importance of divine re¬ 
velation. This must also tend to make the 
scriptures rise higher in the estimation of young 
and old, of high and low, of rich and poor ; and 
to induce all to welcome them as the only 
means of communicating the most important of 
ail knowledge to a rational and immortal mind. 
The hostility of a vain philosophy, and ‘ oppo¬ 
sition of science falsely so called,’ shall then 
have ceased to molest the people of God, or to 
prevail on any of them to apostatise. How de¬ 
lightful must the period be, when the knowledge 
of the Lord shall be the nourishment of youth 
and the support of age, the treasure of. the 


rich, the refuge and consolation of the poor; 
when this knowledge shall shine forth mo.st 
conspicuously in men of the highest and lowest 
ranks in society, teaching the magistrate how to 
rule, and the 8ul>joct how to obey,—when it 
shall be the brightest gem in the crown of kings, 
the purest ray in the star of the nobles, and the 
greatest ornament in tht* garb of plebi-ians,— 
when the phiiosu])her and the peasant shall 
unite in making the knowledge of the Lord the 
chief object of their stinly, in giving it the first 
place in their sj'stem of educittion,—and when 
this knowledge shall so perva«le every circle of 
society, ‘ that they shall not teach every man 
his neighbour, and every man his brother, say¬ 
ing, Know tlie Lord, for all shall know him, from 
the least to the greatest!’ Then all former pe¬ 
riods, even those which were most brilliant, 
shall be completely cast into the shade : ‘ for the 
light of the moon shall be as the light of the 
sun, and the ligiit of the sun shall be seven¬ 
fold, a.s the liglit of seven days.’ 

It might be further shown that this know¬ 
ledge, which shall at that period be so generally 
difftis(>d among all ranks and description.s of 
men, is of infinite importance, because it is an 
essential ingredimit in the temporal welfare, 
the spiritual privileges, the moral improvement, 
and the eternal felicity of man. But what has 
been already said, may serve to show that these 
things must necessarily be the accompaniments 
or consequences of this knowledge; and, there¬ 
fore, without detaining you with any illustration 
of them, 1 shall now proceed 

11. 'I'o consider the means which ought to 
be used by us for hastening that period, when 
the ‘knowledgt! of the Lord sliall cover the earth 
as the waters cover tlu; sea.’ 

It is said in the text, that when this happy 
era is come, they shall not teach, or, as it is 
expressed in the prophecy, they shall teach no 
more, every man his neighbour, and every man 
his brother, saying, * Know the Lord which 
seems plainly to intimate, that certain means, 
which are now very properly used for advanc 
ing this period, shall then become unnecessary. 
We are not, however, to presume that religious 
instruction, in general—and especially the reli¬ 
gious instruction of youth—shall then terminate. 
No; for it would be unreasonable to suppose, 
that the young shall then have the enlarged 
capacities, or the religious and moral improve¬ 
ment of those who have arrived at mature age,—• 
or that mankind shall then jios.sess innate ideas 
of what is truth, or innate feelings of what is 
good,—or that by their own teaching, without 
the assistance of others, shall acquire such pre¬ 
eminence in knowledge as shall distinguish that 
period. It is not to be supposed that the 
divine command to parents shall then be obso¬ 
lete: ‘ Train, up a child in the way in which he 
should go, and when he is old, he will not de- 
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part from itor, that tlie pastors of churches 
shall then he relieved from particularly in¬ 
structing the young of their flocks. On the 
contrary, we believe that the period to which 
wc look forward, shall be signalized with more 
than ordinary diligence, and fervour, and suc¬ 
cess in ministers, in parents, in guardians, in 
teachers, in training up the rising generation in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. It 
is not improbable, however, that the methr>d of 
sabbath-school teaching shall then become un¬ 
necessary ; fur parents, and guardians, and in¬ 
structors of youth, and ministers of the gospel, 
shall all, then, be both able and willing to do 
their duty so zealously and so eflectually as to 
need no such auxiliar}'. For, we consider eub- 
bnth-schools, not by any means to supersede 
the duty of parents communicating religious iri- 
structioji to their children, or of ministers 
teaching the young of their congregations, but 
to assist them in the discharge of their duties, 
or to supply the place of such teaching where 
it is wanting. 

But before this glorious period arrives, the 
method of teaching by sabbath schools seems 
not only to be absolutely necessary, but to be a 
great means of hastening its ap))roach. They 
shall teach no more every man bis neighbour, 
and every man his brother, saying, ‘ Know the 
I.ordplainly intimating,, that such private 
teaching of the ignorant, whether young or old, 
is now’ our incumbent dutj'. For, in the times 
in which we live, it is obvious, that though 
ministers should pay the most particular attf-n- 
tion to the instruction of the young in their 
congregations, and parents to the leligious in¬ 
struction of their children, j'et there are many 
who are orphans, thrown upon the world for 
their subsistence, and if it be our duty to pro¬ 
vide means of giving them food, and clothing, 
and shelter, to keep their bodies from perishing, 
—is it not much more our dutj- to give them 
rlivine knowledge, the bread of life, the food of 
the soul, and necessary to its everlasting happi¬ 
ness ? And there are many who may not be 
orphans, in the literal sense of the w ont, yet are 
even in a more deplorable condition ; for though 
they have human beings whom they are taught 
to call their parents, yet they act nut the pa¬ 
rent's part, nor are desirous to be qualified so to 
do. Hating instruction themselves, they leave 
their children to find it where they may ; and in- 
.stead of showing them an example of piety, so¬ 
briety, and virtue, exhibit nothing before them 
but irreligion, intemperance, dissipation and riot. 
Now, love to our neighbour, to our brother, is 
our incumbent duty; and every individual of tiie 
human race is our neighbour and our brother; 
and if be stand in need of our sympathy or assis¬ 
tance in any way, we are bound to render it ac¬ 
cording to the utmost of our ability'. And this 
principle will certainly prompt tis to counte¬ 


nance and support, by our counsels, by our 
contributions, by our example, sabbath-schools, 
than which, “ no plan,” as the celebrated au¬ 
thor of the ‘ Wealth of Nations’—whom no man 
will suspect of enthusiasm—hath said, “promises 
to eflect a change of manners with equal ease 
and simplicity, since the days of the apostles.” 
And experience hath confirmed this saying, in 
having proved the many great advantages which 
have been derived from them to individuals and 
to society,—“ in the valuable instruction in the 
art of reading, which they have imparted to 
many who could not otherwise have attained it, 
-—in promoting the civilization of the inferior 
orders, and in providing a powerful and effectual 
antidote to pauperism and mendicity,—in pre¬ 
serving the young from many crimes which are 
destructive of the peace and order of society,— 
in promoting a spirit of piety and virtue among 
their youthful pupils,”—in preparing them to 
become members of the Christian church ; and 
if they be what the term imports, they will be 
all that is desirable to civil as well as to reli¬ 
gious society. And we have the best autliority 
for affirming, that some of the most faithful, 
zealous, and successful missionaries and minis¬ 
ters of the gospel, have received the rudiments 
of their education at sabbath-schools. Hence, 
it is evident tliat they' become the vestibule to 
the ehureli, and an important mean for hasten¬ 
ing the glory of those days, when all shall know 
the Lord, from the least to the greatest. 

We do not maintain that sabbath-schools are 
<'ither perfect in their plan or in their opera¬ 
tion ; for what human institution is perfect ? 
But with all the imperfections that adhere to 
them, the fact cannot be denied, that they have 
been the means, in the hand of a gracious Pro¬ 
vidence, of doing much good. On this point, 
all who are best acquainted with them are of 
one opinion. Accordingly M'e find them in 
every quarter, iii every portion of the globe, 
where Christianity is known. And, of late 
years, they have been introduced in ainiust 
every town and village of our native land; and 
from the most authentic sources we have re¬ 
ceived information of the great and good effects 
produced by them on the population wherever 
they are known. In perfect accordance with 
this, is our own experience on the small scale 
by which they have been tried in this place. 
‘ The Ayr Sabbath-school Union Society,’ at 
whose request I now address you, which is only 
of a few years standing, and but lately known 
to the public, has proved itself to have been 
very beneficial to individuals and to society, in 
thinning the ranks of those youths who made 
the sabbath a day of amusement, and, what is 
woree, a day of thefr and plunder; in training up 
scholars to be teachers, and who, therefore, in¬ 
stead of being what it is probable they otherwise, 
would have been, the slaves of ignorance and of 
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vice, have become the dispensers of religious 
knowledge, and the patrons of virtue. And 
wliat great and good effects may not still 
be expected to result from an institution, in 
which there are 17 schools, 78 teachers, and 
nearly 1,100 scholars, weekly taught the first 
principles of the oracles of God ; and when we 
consider that, connected with the institution, 
there is a library of more than 700 volumes on 
religious and moral subjects, which have been 
read by more than 500 persons during the last 
year, exclusive of a great number who have 
read small tracts of a similar description ? This 
kind of teaching and of reading, in combined 
operation, must be a happy means of removing 
ignorance and error, and must prove a power¬ 
ful antidote against the infidel and immoral pub¬ 
lications which lately were most industriously 
and widely circulated among the young and 
the lower orders of the people ; and, by the 
blessing of God, will give a new and higher 
tone to their sentiments, and a better direction 
to their conduct. 

Of the beneficial effects of sabbath-school in¬ 
stitutions on individuals and on society, who 
can doubt ? Let us for a moment, ip imagina¬ 
tion, conceive, that ail who have been trained 
up at such institutions, and received benefit 
from them, were gathered together, and formed 
as a colony in any particular district of our 
land, it would be very different from the mixed 
society which everywhere surrounds us. By 
this the excellence and utility of sabbath-schools 
would be much more visible and striking. It 
would afford something like a specimen of what 
the inhabitants of the world, in general, will be, 

‘ when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth, as the waters cover the channel of 
the deep.’ But though such a concentration of 
intellectual light, of pious sentiment, of moral 
beauty and grandeur, would exhibit a singular 
spectacle, which would command the wonder 
and admiration of all beings capable of discern¬ 
ing it, yet, we may presume, it would not be 
so useful to society as the manner in which they 
are now scattered over the face of the earth. 
For, it is so ordered by a wise Providence, that 
each institution, or school, should be in its pro¬ 
per place,—that those who are receiving, or 
have received, divine knowledge by its means, 
should be dispersed over the world,—that thus 
they should be as the salt of the earth, season¬ 
ing the mass of the community, and preserving 
it from corruption-or, as a light gradually 
dissipating the surrounding darkness of ignor¬ 
ance, error, and vice, and thus continuing to 
spread its brightness till it mingle with those 
other lights which formerly shone like them¬ 
selves, in a dark place, and then , the whole 
earth shall be filled with the gloiy of the Lord. 
And without dwelling on that praise which is 
justly due to the teachers of these schools—for 


1 know that such is their modesty, that this 
would not be gratifying to their feelings—I 
would exhort them to persevere in the good 
cause in which they are engaged ; for, although 
much has been alrcadj' done, much more is 
still necessary to be done; and though their 
labours should be gratuitous in one point of 
view, when performed with fidelity they shall 
not lose their reward. And let the children 
who may be here present, and capable of un¬ 
derstanding me, remember the great privilege 
which they enjoy in being thus instructed in 
the knowledge and in the fear of the Lord; and 
let them show their gratitude to the society and 
to their teachers, by giving all diligence to 
learn the lessons prescribed to them, that they 
* may know the holy scriptures, which are ablo 
to iiiukc them wise unto salvation, through faith 
that is in Christ Jesus.’ And let each one of us, 
deeply sensible that our well-meant endeavours, 
and all means whatever, admirably adapted 
though they be for accomplishing the most im¬ 
portant ends, will prove ultimately ineffectual 
without the divine blessing,—let it be our fer¬ 
vent and daily prayer unto God, that he would 
send his Spirit unto us, * as a Spirit of wisdom 
and revelation in the knowledge of himself, that 
we may know what is the hope of his calling, 
and the riches of the glory of his inheritance in 
the saints,—that we may grow in grace, and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ,—the knowledge of him whose name 
shall endure for ever, and shall be continued as 
long as the sun ; and men shall be blessed in 
liim : all nations shall call him blessed. Bless¬ 
ed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who 
doth wondrous things. And blessed be his 
glorious name for ever : and let the whole earth 
be filled with his glory. Amen and Amen’. 


IDihltcal Stubteg. 

Mo, V. 

GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAN OF 
REDEMPTION. 

By the Rev. James Robertson, 

Minister of t/te United Secession Church, Fortshurgh, 
Edinburgh. 

The Fall, of which we have been lately treating, is, 
in many respecU, a highly mysterious subject; so 
much so, indeed, that superficial thinkers, or rather 
profane and ungodly men, have taken occasion to in¬ 
sinuate that the scriptural account of it must be a fable, 
as, in their opinion, it is derogatory to the justice and 
goodness of the Almighty. This, they think, holds 
true, especially of the doctrine of representation; for 
what more unworthy of a Behig of infinite rectitude 
and benevolence, than to Involve millions' who have 
been guilty of no personal offence in the cwosequenoes 
of the disobedience of one man ? We have already ad¬ 
verted to this objection, and endeavoured to remove it; 
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and we allude to it now for the purpose of impressing 
upon the minds of those who feel themselves perplexed, 
the consideration that the fact of which we regard tlie 
Bcripturnl narrative os an explanation, remains tlie same, 
though we should disallow that narrative, nay, is, in 
that case, surrounded difficulties of a still less sur¬ 
mountable description. The fact is this; All men, with¬ 
out exception, are frail and mortal, and that, ttm, irre¬ 
spective of personal transgression, as is evident from 
the case of those who die in infancy uiul childhood. 
The question then arises. How is this to be accounted 
for, if not on the principle of representation? The 
answer commonly made is, that it is a law of our na¬ 
ture,—-that man was originally constituted, and is essen¬ 
tially, a frail and mortal creature. But is it not ob¬ 
vious, tliat this answer, which traces the fact directly 
and immediately to the appointment and agency of the 
Most High, is inconceivably more derogatory to his 
character as a righteous und benevolent governor, than 
the sbitement wliicli refers it to the commission of sin 
on the part of one who was ordained the federal head 
of mankind ? On attentively examining the matter, it 
will be found that the difficulties on the one side are 
not for a moment to be compared with the difficulties 
oil the other; and that tlic man who, discarding his 
bible, betakes himself to scepticism, acts like the travel¬ 
ler on a dark night, who indignantly extinguishes the 
lamp he carries, liecause it does not completely illumi- • 
iiate his path, preferring to grope his way in impenetra¬ 
ble obscurity. 

Nothing, however, is perhaps so well fitted to recon¬ 
cile our minds to the dealings of God with our first pa¬ 
rents, to his permitting them to fall, and in their fall to 
involve tlicir whole posterity, as tlie consideration of 
the scheme of mercy,—a scheme intended to remedy 
the evils which sin has introduceil, and to do so in a 
way that involves the operation of the very principle 
on wliich tlie Adamic covenant proceeded. Contem¬ 
plating the fall, and the consequences of it, as distinct 
and independent things, we are well nigh confounded 
by the spectacle but viewing tliem in connexion witli 
the great purposes to which they are made subservient, 
—the exiiibition of the divine character and goveni- 
ment of whicli tliey have proved tlie occasion, we are 
filled with admiration at the sight. 

His own glory is t'le grand oliject the Almighty has 
in view in all his works j and as our world, like every 
other portion of the universe, was constructed to display 
it, we may infer tliat, while to this planet and to that 
system it belongs by their respective peculiarities to 
furnish varied manifestations of his cliaracter, it belongs 
to our earth to exhibit him in a new point of view, us 
the God of mercy, a just God and a Saviour. ‘ O the 
depth of tile riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! how unsearchable arc his judgments, and his 
ways are past finding out !* 

Now we become reconciled to the principle of re¬ 
presentation when we behold it entailing blessings; 
and wliatever suspicions we may formerly have enter¬ 
tained of the divine benevolence, are for ever re¬ 
moved, on viewing the Godhead contriving and ex¬ 
ecuting a plan, the object of which is not merely to 
repair the ruins of the full, but to raise man to a happier 
and more dignified condition than tlie one he oHgiiially 
occupied,—to elevate him to higher honour in the 
household of God, and to place him in a paradise of 


which the garden of Eden might be considered as only 
a faint emblem,—^a paradise which will never fade, and 
which cannot be forfeited. Surveying the scheme of 
mercy, we perceive that God is love,—^at lie takes no 
pleasure in the misery of his creatures, for he hath 
given liis ‘ only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him might not perish but have everlasting life;’ and 
that he has not only given that Son in * the fulness of 
the time,’ but revealed him from the beginning, so that 
the moment the poison of sin was instilled and began 
to take effect, that moment the antidote was supplied; 
consequently it is entirely tlie fault of men themselves / 
if the mischief arising out of the fall has not, iii every 
instance, been entirely rectified. This last considera¬ 
tion is well worthy of our atUuition. Dreadful was the 
disorder produced the instant the first sin was commit¬ 
ted ; but that same instant the remedy was announced, 
and, but for the perversity of man himself, that remedy 
would have been known to all successive generations, 
and, being universally embraced, would have availed 
for the everlasting salvation of the whole race. Tlie 
early announcement of the plan of redemption is, there¬ 
fore, a most important event,—an event calculated to 
inspire us with high ideas of the loving-kindness of 
Jehovah. At the same time we must remember that it 
was at first but partially and imperfectly intimated; 
being more fully developed as time advanced, and the 
period drew on when Messiah appeared, a ‘light to 
ligliten the Gentiles and the glory of his people Israel.’ 

Scarcely any subject can be more interesting tliaii 
the gradual development of the plan of redemption. 
On this subject we intend at present to offer only a few 
general observations. 

lusi. In the gradual development of the plan of 
mercy, we recognise the principle on which God or¬ 
dinarily proceeds. It is that of progression,—of ad¬ 
vancement from small beginnings to great n‘sults. 
I'lius it is in the natural world: as for example in the 
(rase of light, where there is the dawn, and the gradual 
climbing of the suii to its meridian altitude and splen¬ 
dour,—and in all vegetable pnxluctions, where there is 
first tile seed, then the stem and the leaves, then the 
blossom, and finally the fruit. We see this in tiie re¬ 
volution of the seasons, and in the purposes to which 
they are made subservient: and in the mural world the 
same principle almost universally obtains. Years re¬ 
volve before any apparent progress is made, and cen¬ 
turies elapse before the end is attained. This appears 
ill the rise and fall of nations, and in the part tliey con¬ 
tribute to the accomplishment of the designs of Jeho¬ 
vah in regard to bis church. Now, this arises from no 
want of power on the part of God to accomplish what¬ 
ever he pleases, but it is to be regarded as a peculi¬ 
arity distinguishing the prexsedure of a Being who lives 
through all time, with whom ‘ one day is as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day.’ Man is the 
being of an hour, and his are necessarily plans which 
require immediate execution; but Jehovah inhabitetli 
eternity, and can not only conceive designs which it 
requires centuries, nay, millenniums, to mature, but can 
superintend them and carry them into execution. 

Second^, The gradual development of the plan of 
mercy was intended and calculated to prepare the world 
as a Uieatre on whicti the astonishing spectacle of the 
incarnation and death of Uie Son of God might be dis¬ 
placed. The long period that elapsed between Uie 
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f>iviii^ of the first promise oiul the fulfilment of it, 
served to show whether man, when left to his own re¬ 
sources, would deteriorate or improve, and to demon¬ 
strate. the necessity that existed for the interposition 
of a Saviour; but in addition to this, and to tiie gen¬ 
eral expectation of a great deliverer which it excited, 
it served to provide for the appearing of Christ at a 
stage in the iiistory of mankind which was most appro¬ 
priate, and on a scene most suitable. Taking the 
whole generations of mankind into account, it will be 
seen that, in regard to the advent of Christ, it was de¬ 
sirable that it should neither be very early nor very 
late.; not very early, for in that case the records of it 
would be liable to-be discredited as corrupted or fabu¬ 
lous ; nor very late, fur in tliat case, it were to be fear¬ 
ed, expectation would laiiguislr^and scepticism prevail; 
but that it should lake place at a somewhat central point 
of 'time ,—at a point of time not loo distant either for 
tliuse who sliould live before it to anticipate the event 
without misgivings as to its taking place, or fur those 
who should live after it to revert to it witiiout suspicion 
of it having occurred. Now, this lias Imh-h accomplish¬ 
ed in the mission of tile Son of God ; so UiBt, instead 
of having only promises pointing to nearly the end of 
the world, or only history referring to nearly the begin¬ 
ning of it, we have Imth,—the promises supplying what 
would have been defective had tliere been noUiiiig but 
history, and the history supplying wliat would iiave 
been defective had there been nothing but promises; 
so that Christ, in his incarnation and death, is placed 
in that point of view, in relation to the whole race of 
mankind, in which the exhibition of him was most 
likely to be effective. But we may advert a little more 
purtieularly to the prepared state of the world, politi¬ 
cally considered, for the Saviour’s advent; and in do¬ 
ing so, we shall avail ourselves of the remarks of 
Kubertson the historian, who, in a sermon on Culos- 
siiins i. 1^6, thus expresses himself; “ 'I'he world, in the 
must early ages, was divided into small independent 
suites, tlifferiiig from each other in language, manners, 
laws, and religion. The shock of so many opposite 
interests, the interlering of so many contrary views, occa¬ 
sioned the most violent convulsions and disorders. Per¬ 
petual discord subsisted between these rival states: hos¬ 
tility and bloodshed never ceased during that turbulent 
and restless period. Commerce had not hitherto unit¬ 
ed mankind, and opened the commiuiication of one 
nation with another. The world may now be con- i 
sidered as one vast society, closely cemented by mu- ' 
tual wants; each part contributing its sliare towards 
the subsistence, the pleasure, and improvement of tlie 
whole. But in those more simple ages, the intercourse 
between nations was extremely inconsiderable. Voyages 
into remote countries in quest either of wealth or of 
knowledge, were very rare. Men moved in a narrow 
circle, little acquainted with anything beyond the limits 
of their own small territory, and utter strangers to the 
condition and character of distant nations. At last 
the Roman ambition undertook the arduous enterprise 
of conquering the world, and conducted it with such 
refined policy, irresistible courage and inimitable per- 
severauce, as, in the end, crowned tlie attempt witli 
success. They trade down the kingdoms, according to 
Daniel’s proplietic description, and by tfteir exceeding 
strength, they devoured the whole earth. However, by en¬ 
slaving the world, they civilised it; and while tltey 


oppressed mankind, tliey united them together. The 
same laws were everywhere established, and the same 
language undershM>d. The intercourse between the 
most distant comers of the earth was rendered secure 
and agreeable. Satiated with victory, the first eni- 
peroi-s abandoned all tliuuglits of new conquests. 
Peace, an unknown blessing, was enjoyed tlirough- 
out all that vast empire; or, if a sliglit war was 
waged on an outlying and barbarous frontier, far from 
disturbing the tranquillity, it scarcely drt;w the atten¬ 
tion of mankind.” Such was the sUite of tilings when 
Christianity made its appearance; ami when you take 
this in connexion with what has already been staled, 
you will perceive how much more favourable than it 
hail ever been before was the condition of the world 
for the establishment and extension of a system ile- 
signed to be universal. But, 

Lastly: The gradual development of the plan of 
mercy was intended to furnish accumulative or ever- 
increasing evidence of tlie divinity of the Christian re¬ 
ligion. No hunuiii being could have contrived such a 
plan,—a plan which was to go on developing itself 
slowly but steadily, through many centuries; or hud 
he conceived the plan, he could nut have superintend¬ 
ed its progress, or insured its cum|delion and success. 
Prom the very nature of things, liad it been of mail, it 
must have come to nought; for as no man, unless 
divinely inspired, can foretell the future, the preilictions 
and promises, through which it was originally made 
known and developed, would have remained unfulfill¬ 
ed, and then time would have eventually stumped it an 
imposture. Bat it has not been so with Christianity, 
in wliose development and consummation we discern 
the o{ieratiuns of a wisilom that cannot err, and of a 
power that cannot lie bullied. During the lapse of 
many ages, anil the revolution of many empires, we 
perceive it passing through its various gradations, till, 
at length. He came, to whom gave all the prophets 
witness. Thus, by the delay of Christ’s appearance tilt 
the period of which we have been speaking, nut only 
was the world in a more favourable slate fur the dis¬ 
semination of a system which was designed to be uni¬ 
versal, but that system itself hud attached to it an 
amount of evidence, even independently of the miracles 
of the apostolic age, calculated to prove that it is 
divine. 


« 

Death ,—The life of man is the incessable walk of 
time, wherein every moment is a step and pace to death. 
Even our growing to perfection is a progress to decay. 
Every tbougiit we have is a sand running out of the 
glass of life. Every letter that I now write is some¬ 
thing cut off from tile measure of iny being here. 
Wlien the aifectioiis are glued to the world, death 
makes not a dissolution, but a fracture; and nut only 
separates the soul, but tears it away. So tlie pain and 
tlie hazard are more. He is u happy man that lives 
so, as death at all times may find him at leisure to die. 
It were a shame for me, being a Christian, and be¬ 
lieving Heaven, to be afraid of removing from earth. 
la resolving thus, I shall triumph over otiier casual¬ 
ties. All tilings that we fear here, we fear us steps 
that descend us towards our graves, towards iioii- 
existeiice and deprivation. When we get the victory 
over this great terror, all the small ones are conquered 
in it. Great cities once expugned, the dorps and 
villages will soon come in of theiuselves— FeUham* 
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■ JVipyfaKioii.,—To twUt teinptnOtm once Is nut a suS- 
ekirtt of iMioeitf. If a servant, indeed, were to 
iMlIst ttie cuntloiied temptation of silver lying in a win¬ 
dow, as some pdopie let It lie, wkeii be is sure dial liis 
waster tloes not Enow bow fnuch there is of it, he wuuid 
H^ve a strong proof of honesty. But this is a proof to 
which voU have no right to put a man. You know, 
lianiBi 4 y ^idting, diere is a certain degree of tempta- 
tioa whiOh will overcome any virtue. Now, in su far as 

J 'uu approach temptation to a man, you do him an in- 
U 17 { and, if he to overcome, you share in his guilt.— 
Johuott, 

CrvigUy to Aiumal».— He that can look with rapture 
upon the agonies of an unofTending and unresisting ani¬ 
mal, will soon leant to view the suiTeriiig of a fei low- 
creature with iiidifi'erence; and in time he will acquire 
the power of viewing them wiili triiiinpli, if tliat fellow- 
creature shuuld becuiue the victim of his resentineiit, be 
it just or unjust. But the iiiinds of ciiildren are open 
to impressions of every sort; and indeed, wonderful is 
the facility with wiiich a judicious instructor may habi¬ 
tuate tltem tu tender emotions. 1 have therefore always 
considered mercy to beings of an inferior species as a 
nature which children are very capable of learning, Init 
which is roost difficult to be taught if the heart, lias 
been once familiarised to spectacles of distress, and has- 
been permitted either to betiold the pangs of any living 
creature with cold insensibility, or to indict tiiem with 
wanton barbarity.—Z>r JParr. 


^?octrg. 

A POET’S NOBLEST THEME. 

Tiis works of man may yield deligiit. 

And justly merit praise ; 

But titough awhile they charm the sigiit, 
That charm in time decays: 

The sculptor's, painter’s, poet's skill,— 
The art of mind’s creative will. 

In various modes may teem ; 

But none of these, however rare 
I r exquisite, can truth declare 
A poet’s noblest Uteiue. 

The sun, uprising, may display 
His glory to the eye. 

And hold in majesty his way 
Across the vaulted sky ; 

Then sink resplendent in the west. 

Where parting clouds his rays invest 
Witli beauty’s softest beaffi; 

Yet not unto Uie sun Iwlong 
The charms which consecrate in song 
A poet’s noblest theme. 

The moon, with yet more touching grace. 
The silent night may cheer. 

And shed o'er many a lonely place 
A charm to feeling dear; 

The countless stars which grace her reign, 
A voiceless, but a lovely train. 

With brilliant light may gleam; 

But rile, nor they, though fair to see. 

And formed far love, can ever be 
A poet’s noblest theme. 

The winds, whose music to the ear 
With that of art may vie; 

Mow loud awakening awe and fear. 

Then soft aa pity sigh;— 


The mighty ocean’s ample breast, 

Calm or convulsed, iu wroth or rest, 

A glorious sight may seem ;— 

But neither winds, nor boundless sea. 

Though beautiful or grand, con lie 
A poet’s noblest theme. 

The eartli, our own dear native earth 
Has charms all hearts may own ; 

They cling around us from our birth,— 

More loved as longer known ; 

Her’s are the lovely vales, the wild 
And pathless forests, mountains piled 
On high, and many a stream. 

Whose beauteous banks Uie heart may love, 

Ytt none of tliese ^aii truth approve 
A poet's noblest theme. 

The virtues, which our fallen state 
Witli foolish pride would claim. 

May, ill themselves, be good and great,— 

To us an empty name; 

Truth, justice, mercy, patience, love. 

May seem with man on earth to rove. 

And yet may only seenif 
To none of these, os nioa’s dare I * 

Tlie title of my verse apply— 

“ A poet’s noblest theme." 

To God alone, whose power divine 
Created all that live,— 

To God alone, can trutli assign 
This proud prerogative 
But how sliall man attempt His praise. 

Or dare to sing in morfal lays 
Omnipotkncf. SuraEME! 

When serapli-ciiuirs, in heaven above. 

Proclaim his glory and his love. 

Their noblest, sweetest theme'/ 

Thanks be to God ! His grace has shown 
How sinful man on eartli 
May join Uie songs which round his throne 
Give endless praises birth: 

He gave His Son for mail to die: 

He sent His Spirit from on high 
To consummate fhe scheme : 

O be that consummation blest 
And let Redemption be cunfest 
A Poet’s noblest theme. 

Barton. 
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THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRLST. 
liY THE Rev. Ai.exanukk Prinoee, D.D., 

Senior lUinixier of the First United Secession Church, 
Ferth. 

As God is essentially rifjl'teous, and unehangc- 
fiWly holy, so if he purj»o.se to save sinners, it 
must be in such a way as to preserve the na¬ 
tural rights of justice inviolate, and give the 
holy law its full due. The righteous Lord 
loveth righteousness, and will by no means clear 
the guilty. If he determine to pardon trans¬ 
gressors, he will be Ju.st to himself in doing so. 
Hence arose the necessity of a mediator invest- 
«‘d with the priestly office. The chief design of 
(iod, in appointing the mediator of the church 
to the office of the priesthood, was that all his 
dealings with the saved company might be on 
the footing of a complete atonement for sin. 
'I'his was originally in God’s view, in the very 
making of a covenant with his own Son. He 
that was called to mediate between God and 
man, must perform that office in the way of 
dealing immediately with God by sacrifice. 
The apostle describes the priestly office as an 
ordination of God for the behoof of men ; 
that such as bore that sacred character might 
act with God, by gifts and sacrifices.* Then 
he proceeds to set forth the special ordination 
of our Lord Jesus Christ to that office, by his 
eternal Father: * So also Christ glorified not 
himself, to be made an high priest; but he that 
said unto him. Thou art my Son, to-day have 
1 begotten thee, said also, Thou art a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchisedec.* 

The doctrine of Christ’s priesthood enters so 
much into the plan of grace, that it runs through 
the whole administratioQ 'of the covenant, both 
on earth and in heaven^ In the very first open¬ 
ing of the glad tidings of salvation to our first 
parents after the Fall, an intimation is given, 
that the redenijption of the church should be 
by sacrifice. Thb is couched in the phrase of 
* the bruising of the heel’ of the seed of the 
woman.f In order to set this more clearly be- 

* Hebrews v. 1. f Genesis Hi. 15. 

' 1 


fore the faith of the church, it is pretty plainly 
hinted in the Mosaic account of the Fall and its 
immediate consequences, that the great ordi¬ 
nance of blood 3 ' sacrifices was instituted ; and 
our guilty first parents were taught by God 
himself, to look for restoration to the divine 
favour by a propitiatory sacrifice, of which the 
slain beasts were only a type. This great or¬ 
dinance was constantly kept up in the church 
of God, until the great Antitype appeared, and 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himself;—so 
that, through the whole Old Testament dispen¬ 
sation, thp doctrine of Christ’s priesthood was 
not only set before the faith of the church, in 
the declarations and promises of the word, hut 
it was also exemplified in all the typical sacri¬ 
fices which were ofl'ered upon the altar of God. 
The officiating priest during the patriarchal 
ages, Aaron and his successors under the law, 
and especially Melcliisedec in his two-fold cha¬ 
racter of priest and king, were all visible repre¬ 
sentatives of the great High Priest, invested 
with his office, and officiating in it through the 
medium of his servants on earth. The blood 
which they shed and sprinkled, was only the 
blood of slain beasts; but it was, by divine 
ordination, a symbolical representation of the 
blood of Christ; and the faith of every accep¬ 
table ofi'erer looked through these types to the 
antitype. Thus Abraham, on the mount, saw 
Christ’s day, in the type of Isaac bound, and 
liberated from the altar bj' the ram substituted 
in his place, and was filled with joy and trans¬ 
port ; and every believing offerer got the same 
spiritual view, in proportion to the strength 
of his faith. They all looked up to the great 
Priest of the covenant, standing, in his official 
character, before God, and pleading their cause 
in the court above ; and they looked forward, 
through the glass of types, promises, and pro¬ 
phecies, to the much-longed-for period of his 
appearance on earth, to seal up the visioo and 
prophecy, to anoint the most holy, and to cause 
the oblation and sacrifice for ever to cease, by 
bis own perfect sacrifice. Hence he is: called, 

* The Lamb slain from the foundatioh of the 
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worid.* He was typically slaitit under the old 
dispensation,, in the death of every slaughtered 
victim; and &ith looked through the visible 
symbol to the thing signified ; as it now does, 
under the gospel dispensation, through the sym¬ 
bols of broken bread, and wine poured out, in 
comteiemoration of bis bloody sacrifice, in the 
sacramental supper. In both cases, the business 
of the believing worshipper is the same ; name¬ 
ly, to eye and improve the death of Christ, as 
that great sacrifice by which sin is expiated. 
The worshipper, in the one case, looked for¬ 
ward to an event as yet future to the church ; 
and, in the other, be looks back to an event 
long since past; but this is a mere circumstance, 
which makes no difference at all in the nature, 
the object, and the acceptability of their respec¬ 
tive exercise. Christ Jesus is the same yesterday, 
under the old economy; the same to-day, under 
the gospel dispensation ; and the same for ever, 
in all succeeding ages, botli of time and eternity.f 
The faith of all believers, under every dispensa¬ 
tion, is also the same, as to its nature and ob¬ 
ject : it is ‘ the substance of things hoped for, 
and the evidence of things not seen it con¬ 
templates and realizes the invisible God, in an 
unseen Saviour, presented to its view in the 
glass of word and ordinances. 

With regard to the great servioe*which our 
compassionate High Priest performed, in his 
humbled state in our world, it may only be, in 
general, remarked, that all which had been do¬ 
ing in the church, under type and shadow, for 
the space of four thousand years, came now to 
be realized, in substance and fact, when the 
great High Priest appeared on earth. He that 
rejoiced from everlasting in the habitable parts 
of* the earth, and who was tilled with eternal 
delights, in the prospect of what he had to do 
among men, for his il^ather’s glory, and tlie sal¬ 
vation of sinners, came down from heaven, not 
by change of place, but by assumption of our 
nature, sisted himself at the altar, with bis great 
sin-offering in his hand, with which he was to 
make atonement for the sins of the people. He 
WHS, in himself, the priest, the sacrifice, and the 
altar. * He made his soul an offering for sin: 
by himself he purged our sins; and he gave 
himself for us, an offering and sacrifice to God 
of a sweet smelling savour.* From his incarna¬ 
tion to his death, his sacrifice was on the altar: 
all he did, fod all be endured, belong to bis 
Mdi^actory obedience, and enters into the for¬ 
mal conception and completion of his screty 
obedience, and mediatorial righteousness. No¬ 
thing of his obedience was t4 a private and per¬ 
sonal nature, becaiue he was'never under the 
law for* himseiC He could not be under it as 
God; nor could he be under it as man, be¬ 
cause he only h^ a human nature —not a bu- 

' * Itovehttioii iiif. 8. ' ' f Hebrews iiiii. 8. 


man person: but he was under the law, as 
God-man, mediator; and all his mediatorial 
service and sufferings were of a public and pro¬ 
pitiatory nature. 

It may only be further noticed, that it be¬ 
longs to Christ, as the church’s high priest, to 
make intercession for all bis people. This was 
a part of'the office of Aaron and his successors, 
to offer up prayers for all Israel, and to bless 
the congregation. It was a special part of the 
solemn service of the high priest on the day of 
expiation, that, when he had offered the sin- 
offering, he should carry the blood within the 
vail, and sprinkle it seven times before the Lord, 
and offer up solemn prayers and intercessions 
for all the people. Melchisedec also blessed 
Abraham when he met him on his return from 
the slaughter of the kings. In these public 
ministerial services, these ministers of God on 
earth acted as eminent types of our great Higli 
Priest in heaven ; who is our Advocate with the 
Father, and ever lives to make intercession for us. 

Such is the scriptural representation con¬ 
cerning the nature and necessity of the priest¬ 
hood of Christ. We hold it to be so essen¬ 
tial to the plan of grace that without it there 
could be no atonement, no peace between God 
and sinners, no random, no remission, no holi¬ 
ness, no hope, no heaven for us. As such then, 
brethren in Christ, you have received Christ 
Jesus the Lord. You have received him as 
your glorious High Priest, who engaged his 
heart to approach unto God, who struck hands 
with stern justice, and bound himself over, as 
your Surety, to answer all the demands of the 
broken law in your room. He has, most hon¬ 
ourably to his Father and himself, and gra¬ 
ciously for you, fulfilled all his high engage¬ 
ments to law and justice, by coming into our 
guilty world in our nature, ancj paying our ran¬ 
som in his precious blood. Having finished 
the purchase of our salvation by his death, he 
was honourably acquitted from prison and from 
judgment. The God of peace brought him 
agaib fhim the dead, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, and advanced him to his 
own right hand, in our nature, to possess that 
glory which he bad with the Father before the 
world was, to carry on his work as oar high 
priest in heaven, and to send down hb Spirit, 
in a copious effu8.iou, on the church below. 
See, then, that you so walk as to please and 
employ and honour oar gr^t High Priest. 
You, top, are made kings and pt^’idsto ufito God, 
even the Father, dirOagh unibii to Christ, and 
in virtue of your spiritaal relation to this great 
High Priest ; but rementber that the pre-emi- 
nenee and the don^hioh belot^ to him by 
right of primogehiture.' He stood done at the 
altar of burnt-ofibring,’smd dffered up himself 
as the one saerificO for aim This pm of his 
work is for ever finished. He now stands at 
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the altar of incense, with liis golden censer, to 
receive, perfume, and present to God all the 
prayers and spiritual sacrifices of his people. 
Your priestly, work, believers, consists in bring¬ 
ing all your sacrifices of thanksgiving,—your 
prayers, your praises, and your holy services,— 
to the throne of God, and putting them by faith 
into the hand of the High Priest to be purified, 
perfumed, and presented to God for acceptance. 
‘ Ye are,’ says the apostle, ‘ a holy priesthood 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to 
Go<ibut then observe, it is only * by Jesus 
Christ.’ Walk and act as the royal priesthood, 
tlie holy nation, and the Lord’s peculiar, his 
purchased, people. You are arrayed in the 
priestly attire: take care of contracting stains 
as you pass through a defiling W’orld. Stand 
constantly by ‘ the sea of glass,’—the true gospel 
laver. Improve, by faith, the blood of sprink¬ 
ling for pardon, peace, and parity. Attend 
daily at jlie Christian altar; wait on your glo¬ 
rious High Priest, and joyfully receive and ex¬ 
ecute all his conimaiids. Take encouragemcht 
to come boldly to your heavenly Father’s throne, 
because our High Priest is there to present and 
order all your suits ; and be not ashamed to own 
his cause on earth who is not ashamed to own 
you as ids friends and favourites in the courts 
above. ‘ Seeing tiien that we have a great 
iligh Priest, that is passed into the heavens, 
.lesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our pro¬ 
fession : and let us therefore come boldly to the 
throne, of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help us in time of need.’ 

THE REVIVAL:* 

A DESCKIPTIVE SKETCH, 

By tue Rkv. GsauiNEa Sratso;, 

AfinUter of the Bitch Presbyterian Church, AV/r- Vork. 

DuaiNQ.oue of those seasons of religious attention with 
which the churclies of I'iew England Itave been visited 
by the Holy Spirit, 1 employed a few weeks in the in¬ 
terior of the country. It was the month of August. 
The early harvest still waved iu ricii and brown luxu¬ 
riance over hill and vale, and formed a delightful and 
welcome contrast to the heated walls, burning pave¬ 
ment, and arid atmosphere of a crowded city. Aldun- 
tain and river, the vivid verdnre and refreshing breezes 
of a rural sky, the dense, dark forest, with emphasis 
and sweetest harmony seemed to say, ‘ Marvellous are 
thy works, Lord God Aimiglity, in wisdom host tiiou 
made them all!’ 

It was towards the close of the week, and just as the 
lengthened shadows reminded us that the sun was 
going down, that we drew near a quiet and lovely viU 
lage ill the county of Berkshire, nut far from the luxu¬ 
riant meadows beautified by the Housatonic river. 

* Prom ‘ fragments from the Study of a Pastor. Mew- 
Yorfc, 1838.' “ This sketch,” says Mr Spring, ** is safr- 
stantiaUy founded iu fact, so far as it regards ^e histaoces 
of religious impression. With some exceptions, of the re¬ 
ality of which the writer has the most satisf^ory evi¬ 
dence, they have all fallen under liic own immediate obser¬ 
vation. With ail their incidents, they mu^ be confided in 
as a true narrative. ” 


Every thing was still, except llera and there n hiurieil 
effort in'ilie field to prepare fur the approaching Lord's 
day. We. aligtiied at the village hotel Just as tlie suu 
went down. There was a tranquillity, an air Of seri¬ 
ousness, aiiout tlie place, to which we had not iHteii 
accustomed even in tlie best-conducteil inns of . New 
Eiigiaiui, which led us to congrululate one another 
ill the anticipation of a pleasant Suhballt. And what 
added not n little to our nnticipntiuns, we learned' in 
tlie course of the evening that our host was' a pious 
mail, and that there was a revival of religion in tlie 
village of several months standing. 

Our expectations iu relulioii to the approaching day 
were nut disappointed. It was the week of the most 
powerful influence of tlie Divine Spirit upon the pedple, 
iuid of this week the Sabbath was the crown. I shall 
never forget the teiiderne,ss and soleinnily of this day. 
Tlie nnbrukeii silence of the inoriiiilg—the quietness 
and decency of the inn—thb respectful deporlineiit of 
the servants—the delightful season of family-worship, 
inteiTiipteil by no blowing of horns, or arrival and de¬ 
parture of stages—the tears which trickled down the 
withered cheeks of an elderly lady, moi’c venerable fur 
her piety even than for her years, as we sung, ‘ AVel- 
coiiie sweet day of rest’—all leil ns to i-i'spoiid to the 
st>nlinienls we had Just been rending, ‘ Surely tlie i,ord 
is in this place, ami I knew it not!’ As the first bell 
was ringing fur church, I saw the villagers crossing the 
plain from every direction, and goie.g into the school- 
house. It was a meeting for prayer. It hud caught 
the eye of Airs. Spiking bel'ure it luul caught my own, 
and she was Just descending from her chuiulier with 
her bonnet on her arm. to say, “ Let us nut miss the 
prayiT-meetiiig.” We hasUaied across the green, and 
took our seals in a remote corner of the building. It 
was truly the hour of prayer. Confession, thanksgiv¬ 
ing, entreaty, so humble and yet so confiding, so con¬ 
fiding and yet so unpresumptuous, so impuitunate anil 
yet so submissive, distinguished their addresses to the 
throne, that we could nut but feel that it was given 
them to have power with God, At ten o'clock, the 
nieeling quietly dispersed, and we repaired to the 
church. We were strangers, and yet no eye seemed to 
wander but our own ; and ours nut long. The prayers, 
the praises, the appearance of the assembly, tlie awful 
stillness, tlie deep tiioiights and suppressed emotion 
of the worshippers, told us that it was none other Uiaii 
the house of God and the gate of heaven, 1 was ac¬ 
quainted with the pastor, amt assisted him in the ser¬ 
vices of a part of the day. He was one of the staid 
suns of the pilgrims, with more sense than sound, and 
yet knew well how to employ the 

“ Thoughts (hat breathe, and words that burn.” 

His theme was, ‘ How can we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation ?' He spake, not in the enticing words 
of Ilian’s wisdom, but iu deiuoiistralioii of the Spirit 
and with power. He rose with the sacrediiess and 
grandeur of his subject, till it seemed as though he was 
handling the consciences of Ids auditory with his fin¬ 
gers. 1 tiad always respected and loved him, but 
never so much as now. It was not the declamation of 
enthusiasm, but the power ot'” truth. It was logical, 
ami yet mingled with ardent and impassioned etiioiiou. 
When he came to speak of the sinner's perdition, he 
wept. And who did not weep ? ” How worthless and 
insignificant,” thought I, •• are all other interests and 
claims, when compared with the interests of iiniuortal 
truth, and the claims of eternity !” The subject of the 
afternoon’s discourse was, ‘ And when he beheld the 
city, iie wept over it.’ Nor could L refrain from say¬ 
ing, witii the disciples on the mbttnt, ' Lord, it is go^ 
to be here.' 

At tlie close both of the morning and afternoon ser¬ 
vice, notice was given of a meeting for prayer ia the 
school-house, ana a meeting for religious inquiry in the 
acoilemy, both to atir.;ided iu the evening. After 
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chiuch, we ^accompanied Uie pastor and took ten willi 
Ills family. No sooner were we seated in the parlour, 
than it was obyioiu that deep solicitude was felt for tlie 
results of this Sablmth, and stroii|f confidence expressed 
that tile grac pus Lord had appeared in his glory. Twoof 
the dear ciiiluren Of the family, and a female .servant, had 
returned from the sanctuary in deep distress, and with 
their heads bowed down like, a bulrush. The daughter 
could not suppress her emotions, and exclaimed, O 
fullier, how shall I escape ?” We were ali affected; 
and for several moments none of us could speak. The 
mother looked towards me ; and 1 took my seat by the 
side of her weeping child. After some conversation, 
tite father proposed a little family prayer-meet|ng, 
during which, after singing (lie fifty-first Psalm, two 
prayers were ^ered witti a special view i>f supplicating 
tile divine presence witli tiie exercises of the approach¬ 
ing evening. 

While. Mrs H. and Mrs 6 , went to the prayer-meet¬ 
ing ill tile sctiool-hoiise, Mr H. and myself and the 
children.weiit to the inquiring iiit'eting in tlie pcadeniy. 
It was a large iiail, and was nearly filled. I should 
judge, there were from one hundred and thirty to one 
Inindred and fifty persons present,—chiefly of those who 
were from sixteen to tliirty yeai's of age, together with 
a few in mure advanced years, aiul a few wlio were 
children. A 11 were seated,—some witli their heads lean¬ 
ing upon tlie railing of 'tlie seals, -some in a fixedness 
of look tliat seemed to say, ' (loii and eternity are 
near,’ some with q settled glooiii and deprtrssiuu of 
countenance, some &w witli murks pf indescribable an¬ 
guish, and some with a serenity and smile, placid and 
beautiful as Uie loveliest sky after a storm. I know 
not what brought the tliought to my mind, but 1 was 
instinctively led to dwell a inoiueiit, in my refieclioiis, 
upon timt beautiful representation in the Apocalypse, 
* And there was a rainbow roiitul about tlie tlirone.’ 1 
felt that God was holy. I could not look ujion the 
splendour, of his unveiled glory. But its lilazing splen¬ 
dours were all subdued and softened here, like the 
bleiuied colouring of the rainbow. It seemed to me 
that I was within tlie most holy place; where 1 had 
new views of tiie God tliat is invisilile, and where, amid 
all tliat was suiemn and fearful, tliis well-known em¬ 
blem of ins covenant of peace reflected a beauty and 
splendour so soft and giuitle, that even the must guilty 
and vile might look upon him and live. *' Tliis,” 
tliought I, '* is Uiat rain of heaven, and these those 
dews which descend so plentifully upon the niuuniains 
of Zion, tliat tiie bow of promise so completely encircles 
the throne." 

The meeting was opened by singing the following 
hynui: 

“ Come, sacred Spirit, from above. 

And fill the coldest hem t witii love ; 

Soften to Hash (he flinty stone, 

And let thy godlike power be known. 

Speak, Thou, and from the haughtiest eyes. 

Shall floods of pious sorrow rise; 

'While all their glowing souls are borne. 

To seek that grace which they now scorn. 

O let a holy'flock.await, 

Mum’rous around thy temple-gate, 

Eacli pressing on witli zeal to be 
, A living sacrifice to thee J” 

While this })yma was singing, I observed several per¬ 
sons drop tlieir heads, and during the sliort interval of 
rest between the stanzas, heard now and then a deep 
sigh, and beheld some in tears. When tlie hymn was 
closed, toe object of the meeting was briefly stated, and 
ali were reque^d to kneel and unite in a few words 
of prayer. After prayer, the pastor himseli^ together 
with Uiree oUier gentlemen—wiio, as 1 suppose, were 
oiBcers of the churSi—dispersed themselves toroughout 
different parts of the room, and entered into conversa¬ 
tion with toe individuals who .were present. Here aod 


there were cliistei's of persons with whom they con¬ 
versed collectively. The conversation with individuals 
was sometimes continued two or three minutes, and 
sometimes elicited no answer; sometimes it consisted 
of a single inquiry and an appended observation or two; 
and sometimes, it continu^ for eight or ten minutes; 
—so that, at the close of the meeting, there were none 
who had not the opportunity of a personal interview 
with their pastor, or some one of us who assisted liini. 
The conversation was conducted rather in a low tone 
of voice, and much as it would have been had the 
pai-iic!. been alone in a private parlour. Very much of 
it 1 heard, and will now narrate with as much accuracy 
as I can. 

Addressing himself to a middle aged man who sat 
near us, " Do you feel. Sir," inquired the pastor, *■ any 
special interest in the subject of religion ?’’ “ I know 
not what to say,” was the reply. "I do not feel as I 
did a few weeks since. I see that religion is importniit, 
and I know tliat I cannot be happy without it. The 
world looks dark to me. But I am for the most part 
very unconcerned. I'am ignorant, and wisli you to in- 
struct me, and to deni with me plainly and faithfully.” 
“ Have you ever been sensible,” continued the pastor, 
•' that you are the enemy of God ? Do you see for 
yourself, that notwithstanding all his kindness and love, 
you are still unwilling to forsake your sins, and fall in 
with tlie metiiod of mercy by Jesus Christ.” “ J fear. 
Sir,” said he, ” I do not feel this, though 1 know it is 
true.' I have no proper conviction of my sins. My 
conscience is riglit, but my heart 'is wrong. My con¬ 
science tells me that God would do me no injustice if 
1 should be left to perish. And yet my heart rises in 
dreadful opposition to his justice and sovereignty. 1 
feel as though 1 could not submit to such a God.” 
“ I>o you think such feelings are right ?” said his pastor. 
“ Would it be right for angels to feel thus toward the 
ever-blessed God i Woultl it be right for saints ? Is it 
right in you ?” “ I know it is not riglit.” *■ And vvill 
you persist in what you yourself acknowledge to be 
wrong ?” " I know I am wrong; but what shall i 
do?” “ O what would you do,but be reconciled to 
God ? The blessed Saviour, wlio sited liis blood for 
you ; tlie Holy Spirit, who is now striving with you; 
your own conscience, which now reproaches you; all 
require you to cease from contending with your Maker. 
These rebellious feelings show you what is in your 
heart. They show you iiow unfit you are, with such a 
spirit, to enter into the kingdom of God. You must 
give them up. They make you miserable here, and 
if persevered in, must make you miserable for ever.” 

* There was a young lady just behind us, whose coun¬ 
tenance wore a happy appearance. Site was peaceful 
and yet solemn, joyful and yet serious. It seemed as 
tiiuugh the fountains of consolation were springing up 
in her mind; and her visage shone, 1 had almost said, 
like the face of Moses, when he came down from the 
mount. “ I perceive, Mary,” said her pastor, “ that 
your mind is more tranquil tlian when I last saw you.” 
She looked up, and smiled. " 1 have peace,” said she, 
” sweet peace; yet 1 know not what to think. 1 fear 
1 am growing stufiid. And yet 1 am happy. lam 
afraid it is wrung for such a sinner as I am to feel so 
happy.” “ What makes you happy?” said her pastor. 
“ 1 do not know,” said she; ” my heart-risings against 
God are gone; and yet 1 have none of the love 1 have 
heard others speak oV “ Does it appear to you tiiat 
you are entitled to the prothises of toe gospel ?” ” Not 
that I kuow of,” she replied. « I have never asked 
myself that question. My anxiety is gone; my fear is 
that 1 have lost my convictions." <■ How,” said her 
pastor, “does God appear to you?” ^‘How? God is 
love. God is in Chiist reconciling sinners unto him- 

* We omit here, and in other parts of Mr S’s sketch, 
long passages which deseribe - instandes Ioki marked or 
pleasing of religions impression.-—Eo. 
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si-lf. He is jrlorioiis in holiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders.” “ Do you love him ?” With )P^t 
Kitnpiicity she replied, “ I think I do not hate him now. 
I have been thinking of Ins character and govern- 
uient, and love to think of tlieni. They do nut distress 
me, as they did once. You know. Sir, they used to 
distress me. But 1 cannot tliink of htm now as a sin- 
hating (tikI. witlioiit desiring tl»at he should be less 
lioly.” “ Mary," said lier pastor, distinctly, “ does God 
appear glorious in your eyes for ^ing a sin-hating, sin- 
avenging God ?” “ He dtws,” said she, “appear glo¬ 
rious.’ “ What do you tltuik of yourself as a sinner, 
Mary ?” inquired her pastor. “ I have seen my own 
extreme vileiiess. Sir, and sec it more and more; and 
yet I HO longer wish to run away from G«»d.” “ And 

what,” said her pastor, “doyou think ol Christ?” She 
simply answered, “ His blood cleaiiseth from all sin.” 
“ And can you not believe in him and receive him as 
your own Saviour, and suy with Thomas, ‘ My Lord 
and my God ?* ” “ I know if 1 do nut believe in him 1 

must perish.” “ You know too, that God can be just, 
and justify every one that believeth. This is the re¬ 
cord, that God hath given us eternal life, and this life 
is ill his Sun. And will you not put honour upon God, 
by believing in him whom he hath sent?” “ Indeed, 
Sir, I know not whiit to say. 1 do not think I am a 
Christian. 1 do nut disbelieve, nor distrust God. Nor 
am 1 afraid to commit myst'lf to the hands of the 
mighty Saviour. But 1 do not know that 1 urn ac¬ 
cepted of liini. And if not, 1 cannot complain. 1 
tiiought this afternoon of the Saviour's love ibr sinners, 
and tclt that 1 could say with Job, * Though he slay 
me, yet Will 1 trust in liim.’ ” And there was so much 
meekness and humility when ‘ she uttered this sen¬ 
tence, dial 1 could not doubt it bespoke her heart. 

Tile attention of the pastor was now turned to a lady 
in a remote corner of the room. She was past the in<'- 
ridiuii of life, the motlier of several children, and much 
of u geiitlewoiiian in her appearance and mien. One 
of iier daughters was present, who had already ex¬ 
pressed the hope of reconciliation to God. I perceived 
tlmt her pastor addressed her with familiarity, and ns 
tiiough she had often been at the inquiring meeting 
liefore. Taking a seat on a bench immediately before 
her, he said, " Well, madam, I hope you have given 
up tile controversy, and enjoy peace with God ?” She 
sliook her head, and remained silent. “ Du you feel 
willing to be left behind, while so many are pressing 
into tlte kingdom ?” Site replied, “ I do not see that 
I can do any thing more tlian I have done.” “ Do you 
tliink, that when you come to stand at Uie bar of God, 
you will feel tliat you have done all that you could ?" 
“ Wlmt can 1 do more ?” was her only reply. “ And 
wluU have you done ?” said her pastor. “ What have 
you done, except sin against Goa all your days ? And 
wliat are you doing now, when his Spirit is so tenderly 
striving witli you, except contending with your Maker?” 
“ But, sir, 1 cannot change my own heart. So the 
Billie teaches me, and so you have instructed me 
tiften.” “ Pardon me for inquiring,” said the pastor, 
“ wliat is tlie object of this remark ? Do you make it 
because you see and feel it to be true; or because you 
want an excuse for not loving God ? If it is a mere 
excuse for not givuig your heart to God, it behoves you 
to be satisfied that it is such an one as God will accept. 
If it is not sucli as you yourself itre persuaded God will 
accept, then do not utter it. Kever, never utter it 
again! But if it is not because you want an excuse, if 
you feel this weighty truth, if yon are deeply sensible 
that you are in the bcunds of God, if you know that you 
are so vile, tliat unless the living Gtid, by the power of 
his grace, take from you the heart of stone, and give 
you a heart of flesh ; tlien you indeed see that you are 
ill a lost condition.” “ O sir,” she exclaimed, " 1 am 
just tills lost creature! Why did God crehte me? 
Why did he give me existence only to make me miser¬ 
able ?” And she burst into a fioixl of tears. There 


was no small emotion in Uie room. Every person saw 
what it was to contend witii Gmt. Numbers seemed 
moved by sympathy; but their ears were ojwn to in¬ 
struction. Tlie lady continued weeping, while her pas¬ 
tor entreated her no longer to contend with God and 
resist that sovereign power which atone could save her 
from despair. Just at lliis moment, an incident took 
place, the mention of wtiicii 1 may not suppress. The 
datighler of this lady was present and had herself, n 
few days .before, fouiiil peace and joy in believing. 
During the previous coiiversatioti, unobserved, she had 
removed from a remote part of the room, and occupied 
a seat near her moUier. Site was deeply afl'ceted by 
her mother’s state of mind, and with one arm tliruwn 
around her neck, and in a low beseeciiing tune of voice, 
said, “ Dear mother I O tlie fulness tliere is in Christ t 
Come with us to this ocean of mercy !" We were all 
ill tears. We literally turned away to weep. “ O Mrs 
M——said tier pastor, “ tlie blame is on your siile, 
and not on God's. God is rigtit and the sinner is 
wrong. Tlmt ocean of mercy ! Will you not repair 
with your children to that ocean of mercy ?” 

Tliere was a young lady occupying a seat near tiie 
centre of the room, who had gatiiered around her six 
or seven others nut far iroin her own age, with wiioiii 
she was conversing, tliough in a suUlued and scait.'eiy 
audible voice. One of tins little cluster I observed 
wept liitterly. What a group, thought 1! How de- 
liglilfiil if this little company sliouiii all be seeking 
Jesus,—-if this youtliful loveliness, lliese lionoiirs as 
lliey just begin lo bliH)i!i, sliould lie devoted to him ! 
“ Sarah,” said her pastor, “ do yon retain yonr hnpe of 
the divine favour still?” “ O sir,” said she, “ 1 liave 
been very happy since I Inst saw you. A little wliile 
after you left me, I was again oppressed witli a sense 
of my desperate wickediie>s. I looked up and saw 
against wliat a God 1 hud been sinning all my life 
lung, and I was oppressed and filled with sliame. O 
what a God lie is! How good ! how lovely ! and yet 
how fearful! These thoiigiits of God filled iny mind 
witli great joy, and it seemed as tliough I could do 
notliiiig but admire tlie exceilency and loveliness of 
God. God was very near to me. I could not help 
thinking how ilelightfiil it was lo live in Gild's world, 
to be his creutiire, to be in his linnd, to lie his cliild, to 
call him my Kiither, and lo love and trust him for 
ever.” “ The Bible,” observed her pastor, “ if I mis¬ 
take not, speaks of liie glory, of God in the face o/ Je- 
««« Christ." “ Yes, sir,” said she, “ and Dr Walls 
beautifully paraphrases the tlioiight. 

“ Sec wliero it shines in .lesus’ fneii, 

I'he brightest image uf his gi'iu'u ; 

Gild in the person of lii.s Sun, 

Halil all ids miglitiest works outdone.” 

I see an infinite fulness and sufficiency in this salvation. 
He is a hiding place from tlie storm, a covert from Uie 
tempest, as rivers of water in a dry place, and as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. I tiiiiik 1 can 
say, ‘ Lord, 1 believe, help thou mine unbelief.’ But, 
sir, tliese dear friends of iniiie—I thought I could cer¬ 
tainly persuade them all to come to Ji'siis; it seemed 
to me so easy to come to him, and so wicked to stay 
away; and Clirist appears so lovely. But, O sir, I 
cannot persuade them!” Il seemed as though the 
young ladies could scarcely refrain from loud weeping. 

I was waiting lo iiear what my friend would address to 
this interesting circle ; but he simply repeated the fol¬ 
lowing lines: 

” Welcome, welcome, dear Redeemer, 

Welcome lo this heart of mine! 

Lord, 1 make a full surrender. 

Every power end thougiit be thine; 

’i'hiiie entirely. 

Through eternal ages thine.” 

Toward Uie lower part of the room and near the cu- 
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traiicp, sat a man of fine visage, geiitieinaiilf appear¬ 
ance, and, as I should suppose, iiearlf fifty years of age. 
As we turned our eyes toward the place where he sat, 
my friend remarked to me, “ The gentleman y 4 Hi see 
near the door has been a great oppo^er of religion. He 
moves in the higher orders of society, has great influ¬ 
ence, and a strong and well-cultivated mind. Nothing 
could liave brougitt him here this evening but the 
Spirit of God.” We sat ourselves 'down besi«le him; 
and after a moment’s pause he himself broke the si¬ 
lence, and as it seemed to me, almost ubriiptly. *' It 
is here,” said he, “ it is here I” “ What is here ?” re¬ 
plied his minister. " It is here, just as you have 
]>reached. I hate his character; 1 hate his laws; I 
iiate liis govenimeiit; I hate his Sun I I have always 
acted from a sinful lieart. J have never done any 
thing right. 1 used to think 1 had done many things 
that were right and acceptable in the sight of God; 
but 1 am all wrung. God is angry with me, and 
dooms me to hell. It is impossible fur me ever to he 
happy 1 1 shall sunn be called to meet death, and stand 
before God; and I must perish! It seems to me, that 
with every thought, and every breath, 1 am waxing 
worse and worse, and only preparing to sink deepf!r 
into hell.” " How long, sir,” said my friend, “ have 
you been in tins unliappy state of mind ?” “ Sir, it is 

now three days, and it seems to me 1 cannot live. I 
heard to-day that iny son is happy in the hope of the 
gospel, and this has greatly distressed me on my own 
account.” ** And can you nut come and accept of 
mercy? All things are ready. The Son of man came 
to seek and save that which was lust. Wtiy should 
you not take the water of life fi-eely ? God nmkes no 
hard conditions.” “ Tiiey are hard to me. 1 feel tliat 
1 can neve.r save myself. If God ilues nut lake iiw'ay 
my obstinate heart, and make me willing in tlie day of 
his power, I am as certain lltal 1 sliall sink to liell us 
Uiat I am now in tliis house of prayer.” “ I know ii is 
so,” replied the minister; but is there not iiupe in tliat 
sovereign, omnipotent grace, when every oilier hope is 
fied ?“ “ There is,” renlied the trembling sinner, 

“ iiope no where else. But to my mind, it is awfully 
uncertain whether God will ever conseut to make me 
a vessel of mercy. J am so vile, that it seems to me 1 
wust be left to perish.” “ I know,” replied his minister, 
“ that it would be. right, (fud may leave you to he the 
victim of your own ubiluraey. 1 cannot lielp you ; no 
creature can ludji you ; you are in God's hands.” 
“ Yes,” said he, “ as tlie clay is in Uie lta|ids of the 
I'Olter.”. *• Go then, go to his mercy-seat unit throw 
yourself ufiuii his sovereign power aiul love. Tell liim 
you deserve to die ; but inquire of him, wlietiier there 
may nut yet be liope ? Go in the name and love of 
Jesus the Givat Mediator. Go in happy and encou¬ 
raged depeudeiice on Almighty grace. God says to 
every convinced sinner, ‘ Let him take hold of my 
strength and be at peace with me, and he shall be at 
pence with me.’" “ O sir,” said he, *• pi-ay for me!” We 
ruse to leave liim, and just as we were going, we heard 
Itiiii say, “ Him that cuuieth to m«-, 1 will in no wise 
cast out,” ** Yes,” answered I. ' He is not u man 
tlial he should lie, nor the sou of man that he sliould 
repeut’ ‘ It is a faithful saying and worthy of all accep¬ 
tation, titat Christ Jesus came hitu the world to save 
s'uuiers.’ ” 1 could perceive that he wept. 

It was now ufter uine o’clock, and it was Uiought 
best to bring the meeting to a close. I have wept with 
ttic afliict(>d in the chambers ,oC mourning; I have 
aloud by the couch of the dying ^nner; 1 have passed 
through scenes where some twenty or tliirty of my fel- 
luw-meu were in the agonies of dissolution, and grouiis, 
uiid sighs, and songs of praise mingled witlt every 
breath; but never before .did 1 witness such a scene 
ns this. Here were Uie old and the young, Uie rich 
and the poor, the iguoraiit and tlie learned, the mother 
and Uie daughter, together inquiring what they sliould 
do to bi* saved. Here was Uie alarmed and awakened 


sinner just preparing to suppress the incipicut remon¬ 
strances of conscience, and return to Jiis wonted secu¬ 
rity, or lay hold of a premature and delusive hope. 
Here was the old professor, witii all his former confi¬ 
dence shaken, and his hopes sbiveriiig as though tliey 
had been blasted by the tempest. Here was one 
whose enmity to God but a few days since was so deep- 
rooted and implacable, tliat he seemed almost like a 
fiend in human form, now 'clothed in bis right.mind,’ 
and soft and gentle as a lamb. Here was a circle of 
young converts into whose bosom liglit had dawned 
like Uie rays of the morning, and who had just begun 
their everlasting .song. And here were uUiers who for 
weeks had been under deep dejection ; who complain¬ 
ed that wearisome nights were appointed unto tiieiii, 
and who were still wading through deep waters and 
tliick darkness. 1 felt no small degree of solicitude 
that so solemn a meeting should leave a right impres¬ 
sion on every mind present. And while this thought 
was passing through my mind, my worthy brother rose 
and made in substance the following appropriate and 
aifectiiig remarks:— 

“ My dear friends, I liave been deeply interested in 
this meeting. I trust we shall all remember it, and 
carry the remembrance of it to our graves, and to Uie 
bar of judgment. God grant that we may all hear it 
in humble and grateful remembrance, when his ran¬ 
somed ones ‘ come to Mount Zion with songs and ever¬ 
lasting joy upon their heads I' Some of you, 1 would 
fondly liope, God has made willing in the day of ins 
power. How immeasurable the goodness of God in 
making yon the subjects of his grace ami the heirs of 
his kingdom ! OUiers are left ulioded by the deceit- 
fulness and chained by the depravity of Uieir own 
hearts, while you are brought out of darkness into 
. God's marvellous light, and enjoy thri liberty of the 
sons of God. U will you not feel that you are nut 
your own, but bought with a price, and glorify God in 
your bodies und spirits whicli are his? God grant 
that you may liuld on, and hold fast, and hold out to 
tile end 1 tint wiiat shall 1 say to some pei'soiis pre¬ 
sent? lieJoved friends, some of you have never yet 
seen the plague of your hearts. 'You are nut thouglit- 
less. You are not immersed in the enjoyments of this 
perishable world. You are afraid of death and eter¬ 
nity uml the wrath of God. You have formed solemn 
resolutions to enter on a new course, of life ; and you 
do not as yet see any insuperable dilBculty in your way. 
But my dear friends, you are bound —bound by the 
curds of sin; your feet stand on slip|)ery places; it 
is a very doubtful matter whether you will ever enter 
into the kingdom of God. You , may live through Uds 
revival, and become more and more hardened. And 
you may at last see many * come from the north and 
tlie south, tlie east and the w'est, and sit down with 
Abrahaui, Isaac, and Jacobin tlie kingdom of God, 
and yon yourselves cast out.’ * O that uiy head were 
waters and mine eyes a fountain of team, that 1 might 
wei'p day and night’ Jbr you who are thus grieving Uie 
Holy Spiiit of God ! There are some among you also, 
whom 1 would lifiii comfort, but may not, because they 
stay away fi-um Christ. You feel Uie burden of your 
bins, and yet refuse to come to the Saviour. You fear 
that you are condemned; and well may you fear it! 

‘ God is angry with the wicked every day.’ So long tis 
you are out of Christ tliere is cause for fear. If you. 
die without uii interest ui his atoning blood, nothing 
can keep you from cverlastiug bamln^s. And who 
can tell when death Will invade your jilllow? Who 
can tell but you iiave well-iiij^ exiwusuid Uie divine 
long-suiferiiig, and may soon b^'cailed td give up your 
account V O co|iside.r Biat you are goiug down to hell! 
Tliis night, this hour, turn and live I if you liave no- 
tiling of your own to plead, see tho-tuliiess, the un¬ 
speakable fulness of Ciirist. If you have no good 
thing, come as you are u> Jesus Cfirisi. Jf you are 
utterly tniwurUiy,- remember it wiB not make you war- 
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U 17 to stay away from Christ If you deserve to sink 
to liell, come and tell him your ill desert t confess It 
all; throw yourselves at his feet; and cast yourselves 
upon iiis five nnd soverel|;ii ffrace. ’ Gio from this house 
humble and repenting sinners. Oo silently to your 
closets. Look not,—speak not, to creatures, but to 
Christ He is the hiding-place. He will save you by 
himself alone, or leave you all to perish. He will have 
nil the glory, or you shall never join the song of bis 
redeemed. ’’ 

After these remarks, which were' listened to with 
eagerness and tears, we all bowed ourselves before God, 
in R short prayer, and the exercises of tlie evening 
were closed with the following hymn: 

“ Come, 3 'o weary, heavy laden. 

Lost and ruin’d by the Fall} 

If vou tarry till you’re better, 

You will never come at all: 

Not the righteous— 
dinners Jesus came to call. 

l,et not conscience make you linger. 

Nor of fitness fondly dream ; 

All the hiness he requireth, 

Is to feel your need of him: 

This he gives you— 

’Tis the Spirit’s rising beam. 

Lo! th’ incarnate God ascended. 

Pleads the merit of his blood ; 

Venture on him. venture wholly, 

Let no oUier trust intrude: 

None but Jesus 

Can do helpless sinners good 1” 

The last two lines were repeated with a sweet nnd 
subdued emphasis, and seemed to reacii every iieart: 

" None but Jesus, 

None but Jesus, 

Can do helpless sinners good !’’ 

1 returned to my lodgings, and gave thanks to the 
Fatlier of lights tiial I had iteen permitted to witness 
such a scene. The meeting for prayer in the scliool- 
room, J learned from Mrs S., was truly a blessed meet¬ 
ing. The next minming we awoke early, and pursued 
otir journey with emotions we shall not easily forget. We 
rode over the plain, and began to ascend, tiie hills just 
as tiie sun dawned. Whether my mind imd become 
unusually tranquil and elevated by ttie scenes 1 had wit¬ 
nessed, or whetlier some kind and gracious induence 
iiioyed it at that sweet hour, .1 cannot tell. Hut joys 
that were past were brought back upon my soul, and 1 
was reminded of the hour when, 1 have hoped, ‘ old 
things passed away, and ail things became new.’ I then 
saw God in every thing, and was happy. So now, 
every thing around me was full of God— O how full of 
God! Tiie plain, the village, tlie distant mountains, as 
1 stopped to look’ back upon them, were delightfully 
resplendent with the gMidness, wisdom, and power of 
tiieir Great Maker. The very light and atmosphere 
seemed all full of God. My mind was as calm as tlie 
soft breeses which tanned the forest, and'buoyant as 
its bending foliage. It seemed to me the face of na¬ 
ture was never lighted up with such smiles before. 
'I'lie distant borison was sprrod out fiir as the eye 
could extend itself, like the bosom of a peaceful lake. 
Just hovering over its remote verge, was a deep miki 
cloud, resembling a chain of mountains stretciibig along 
for leagues on eithw side, while in its rear the rising 
sun shed upward his blushing radiance, everywhere 
wakbig the melody of ptaise. 


Often have 1 beard sermons well-arranged and well- 
expressed, but one thing was wauling,—tlie preacher 
(lid not put his heart into the wrniioii; and, tUereioro, 
did nut put tlie sermon into wy hjcart.—J. Cooke. 


RALPH CUDWORTH, D.D. 

Ralph Cudworth was the son of a pious and Itmrned 
divine of tlie church of England, and was bom at'Alier 
in Somersetshire, in the year 1617. His thtiier’s death 
left liim, at a very early age, wiiiiout an instructor, and 
apparehtly beclouded his prospects in life; but on his 
mother’s second marriage, the place of a parent was 
amply supplied by his mther-in-iaw. Dr Stoughton, to 
whom he was indebted for a most careful ediicatiob 
In 1630 he was admitted a pensioner of Hmaiiuel col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, where he pursued his studies with 
extraordinary diligence, and, in 1639, obtained tile de¬ 
gree of M. A. with great applause. He was soon after 
chosen a fellow of Uie college, and liecamc one of tlie 
tutors, in which capacity he rose to such eminence ns to 
have at one time tlie almost unprecedented number of 
twenty-eight pupils under his care. Afwr reiituiiiiiig 
ill tiie college for some time, he was presented to the 
rectory of North Cadbury, in Somersetsiiire, tlieu woriii 
about J;300 a year. 

Tiie leisure which he tlius obtained was not S|ient, 
after tJie manner of many, in looking carefully after die 
eiiioltimeiiU of Ills office, and diligently Scra{flng to- 
gellier every fraction of tithe, but in the prosecution of 
ttiose profoiiiid researches and reflections whicii had 
already begun to occupy liis mind, and afterwards pro¬ 
duced such an abundant liarvest. In 1644 he publislted 
a discourse—wliicli wa,s received with great applause, 
and lias obtained the praise of Buciiart, Seldeii, and 
Warburton—concerning the true nature of the Lord’s 
Supper; and in tiie same year appeared his ' Union of 
Christ witli the Churcli a sliaduw.’ About this period 
lie took the degree of B.D. A year or two previously, 
Hoblies’s • De Cive,’ tiie first work in which tliat philo¬ 
sopher broached his peculiar opinions, iiad been pri¬ 
vately circulated in Paris; and, from the theses* 
wiiicti Cudwortli maintained 011 taking liis degree, it 
appears probable tliat his attention had been atroady 
drawn to the reappearance in iiiodeni times of tliose 
aiitiquated dogmas, in tiie eradication of which his 
after-life was spent. Siiortly after taking his degree, 
lie was appointed master of Clare-hall, Cambridge, In 
the room of Dr Pai-ke, who had been ejected by die 
parliamentary visitors; and, in 1645, lie was unani¬ 
mously elected Regius professor of Hebrew. To wliat 
act of his life he owed the favour of the parliament 
must remain doubtful, since it does not appear tliat he 
sided with either of the two groat parties which ttien 
convulsed the empire, more (tocidedly tlian to accept 
at the hands of the Koiindheads tlie oflSces tendered for 
his acceptance. Few men manifested less interest iu 
the politics of the day than Cudworth. Wliile events 
were taking place, tlie most important which hud oc¬ 
curred in Eiigiish history, and which were destined to 
exercise no smalt influence over tiie fortunes of civilized 
Europe, our lonely student, in the recesses of his aca¬ 
demic retirement, was quaffing deep draughts from the 
most hidden fountains of ancient lore; or was borne 
away, on Uie strong wing of contemplation, from the 
sUrring acts of modern rimes to the fiiintly recorded 
creeds and opinions of the world’s primitive iiiliabituuts. 
It is probable, hbwever, that Cudworth obtained tiie 
favour of the Parliament from his known liatred of 
persecution, and from his immense leeriiiug: Sot tlie 
Roundheads ever showed themselves desirous of en¬ 
couraging literature in any way not absolutely injurious 
to their political interests- From wliatever cause his 
promotion arose, he determined from this time to abaii- 
duii ulu^ether the stated duties of the mtuisti'y, and to 
Uevuui himself entirely to academical studies and eni- 

« Tbs theses were, I. Dantur boni st moU warinhee 
wteriue et iudispeiisabilas. 8 . Danliur soiMtaiitltB inum- 
(wrea! sua natura immonalts. » < ^ 
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ploynients. In C47 he preached a sermon before the 
Commons, wliich he subsequently published, and for 
Which, at the .time, he received the thanks of the 
House.* In 1651 he was created D.D. About this 
period he was compelled by pecuniary difficulties to 
leave Cambridge. His friends, and indeed the uni¬ 
versity ill general, viewed his secession from them with 
great consternation, and at length succeeded in recall¬ 
ing him, by obtaining for him the mastership of Christ’s 
college, which he held during the whole of his subse¬ 
quent life. In 1659 he was appointed one of a com¬ 
mittee to consult ciKicerning a revision of the English 
translation of the Bible. The committee met several 
times at the house of Whitelocke, who has given us a 
brief Account of tlieir proceedings ; but tlie dissolution 
of the parliament prevented the execution of their de¬ 
sign. He appears to have had some intention of pub- 
liking a- iiuinimr of Latin discourses in defence of 
Christianity against Judaism ; but want of eiicourage- 
ineiit, or some other cause, cimnged his purpose. They 
are still extant in manuscript, lioweviir; and it may be 
hoped that some future age, less superficial and less 
wise in its own conceit, will witness tlieir publication; 
especially as tiiey drew forth no undistinguished praise 
from no iiiidistingnisiied man,—Dr Henry Mure. 

At tile Restoration, Cud worth addressed a congra¬ 
tulatory ode to his new sovereign; but neither his 
flattery nor his talents obtained fur him any respect in 
tliuse evil days. In that “ paradise of cold hearts and 
narrow minds,” the detestable doctrines of Hubbism had 
taken deep root, and, like rank weeiis in an uncultivat¬ 
ed soil, flourished luxuriantly. Religion, and its inse¬ 
parable concomitant lilierty, were hated with a good 
and perfect hatred. It cannot therefore be matter of 
surprise, that a man of (hulwurtii’s profound learning 
and lofty character should have met with ail possible 
opposition from tlie superficial wits and sensuaiised 
sceptics now bussing through the. little hour of their 
contemptible existence in tlie sun-shine of court-favour. 
His learning was tlie nppropriate object of their ridi¬ 
cule ; and hi.s piety, of tlieir deadliest aversion. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we fiiHl that his great work, * Tiie true 
Intellectual System of the Universe,’ which was pub¬ 
lished iu 1678, was satirised and attacked wilii the ut¬ 
most of their puuy strength, by tliese dissolute courtiers. 
But tile attempt of tile knight of La Mancha to over¬ 
throw the windmills,, was not moi'e hopeless. It will 
scarcely be believed, however, that on account of 
this work—tlie express object of which was to over¬ 
throw Atheism—Cudworth was accused of entertaining 
Atheistic opinions! It was a wise saying, tliat the ex¬ 
tremes of error meet. VVliile the bigots of infidelity 
assailed him mi the one iiaiul, the bigots in religion 
assailed him on the other. Turner, in his discourses 
oil the Messiali, styles him a Socinian, or Deist, at tlie 
least, if not an Atheist; and Dryden has said, “ Gud- 
wurth has raise.d such strong objections against the 
being of a God, and providence, tiiat it is thought by 
many be has not answered tiiem.” 

Soon after the publication of his ‘ Intellectual Sys¬ 
tem,’ Cudworth was installed a prebendary of Glou¬ 
cester. His litb from this period presents little of 
interest.' It Was i^iit, as it liad been liegun, iu the 
acquisition of knowledge. He expired on the 26tli of 
June, 1688, iu the 71st year of his age; and was inter¬ 
red ill the cluqwl of Christ college. It is a pleasing 
circumstance that his daughter, i^y Mastiam, after 
watcliing the declining footsteps uf her illustrious fa¬ 
ther, bad the honour of nursiiw, hi hts dying hours, the 
immortal Locke, who expired in her house. 

* A neat edition of this sermon was published by some 
of Cud Wurth's admirers at Liverpooli in 1.881. liave 
long meditated u series of reprints in the columns uf Uie 
Teachef, of some of the best, though least knpwn, pieces 
of our old divines, and will probubly present our readers 
with the discourse iiowreforruri to early lu the series.—Eu. 


Cudworth is one those writers who possess a very 
high reputation among the few who have studied him; 
and scarcely any reputation whatever among the many. 
To the large majority of the reading public, his name 
must be barely known. It does not r^ound much to 
the credit of English literature, tliat a man who raised 
our national character so high in the opinion of the 
continental philosopliers, should have so little honour 
in his own country. He was one of that lofty, though 
selectly-remembered school of English philosophers, 
who, issuing forth from the academic shades of our 
southern universities, set themselves diligently to op¬ 
pose bolii the persecuting bigotry of the High church 
party, and the fanatical excesses of the Milienarians, 
and Fifth-monarchy men. “ They,” says Bistiop Bur¬ 
net, in his ‘ History of his own Times,’ “ and those who 
were fonned under them, studied to examine farther 
into the nature of things than had been done formerly. 
They declared against superstition on the one hand, 
and enthusiasm on the other. They loved the consti¬ 
tution, of the church, and the liturgy, and could well 
live under them; but they did not think it unlawful to 
live under another form. They wished that things 
might have been carried with more moderation, and 
they continued to keep a good correspondence witli 
those who liad differed irom tli'em in opinion ; and they 
allowed a great freedom both in philosophy and divini- 
ty. Hence they were called Latitudinarians.” Of tills 
school, Jeremy Taylor, Dr Tliomas Burnet, Dr Henry 
More, and Cudworth, were the heads. All of them 
were deeply imbued with tiie spirit of their graat mas¬ 
ter Plato, and indulged in fair dreams of bliss yet iu 
store for the world, wlien man should attain to that real 
happiness which flows from the purification and eleva¬ 
tion of his moral and intellectual nature by reason and 
religion.' There was never a more attractive sect of 
philosophers titan this. The lofty talent uf those who 
composed it,—their habits of deep contemplation,— 
tlieir boundless learning,—the elevation of the subjects 
on which they wrote, and of what tliey wrote,—seemed 
rather tlie attributes of a band of ancient sages, than 
of modem speculators. Sir James Mockintosii.f has 
likened Gudwortli's great wurlt to the production of a 
later Platunist; and tiie same simile applies to the 
writings of all the paity. The ‘ Telluris Theoria 
sacra’of Burnet,—the ‘ Enchiridion Etliicum’ of Mure, 
and the ‘ Intellectual System’ uf Cudworth, are works 
of the same genus and character of mind. 

Cudwortb’s original intention was merely to write a 
treatise upon liberty and necessity; showing that ne¬ 
cessity, upon whatever grounds and principles main¬ 
tained, will serve the design of Atheism, and under¬ 
mine Ciiristianity and all religion. He found, how¬ 
ever, tliat the Necessarians or Fatalists, were divided 
into three classes. Of tliese parties, one nudntained 
that senseless matter necessarily moved, was the only 
original and principle of the universe; another, that 
God, by his immediate influence, determined all ac¬ 
tions, so making tiiem necessary ; while a third party, 
acknowledging that the Deity permitted other Mings 
than himself to act voluntarily, denied that man possess- 
etl luiy sucli liberty as to make him the subject of praise 
or dispraise. In order to overthrow these opinions, he 
set about to prove Uie three following propositions: 1. 
I'liat one omnipotent intellectual power presides over 
the universe. 2. That this power being essentially 
good and just, there is something uf its own nature 
eternally just and good. 3. That man has so much ' 
jiower over his actions as to be dccountaUa tor tiiem. 
With these three propositions, ho proposed to erect a 
true iutellectual:^ system of the universe, which migiit 
supersede at once Uie imcieiit AUieism of Democritus 

t Dissertation Second. Encyd. Brit. 

t The word inteUectuat is employed to distinguish his 
sintem firom the mere corporeal system^, such as those of 
Tycho Brahe, or Copernicus. 
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and Epicuras. and the modern of Hobbes* and Gas¬ 
sendi. The first part only of this gif^antic.undMtaking' 
was completed ; nor shall we be so much surprised as 
grieved at our loss, when we contemplate the indefo- 
tigable toil which has accumulated, in every page, 
learning aluu»t suflicient to furnish amply the brain of 
a modern scholar. The first part of his work is, how¬ 
ever, complete in itself; and a more triumpliant refu¬ 
tation of Atheism could not be desired. 

To make every tiling comprettensible, he gives us, 
in the first book, a clear and full account of the Atomic 
philosophy (called by Epicurus, the Physiological Fate) 
on which tiie Atlieistic system of Democritus was found¬ 
ed. The Atomic philosopliy rests on the axiom tliat no 
real entity does, of itself, come from nothing, or go to 
nothing. Keilecting on this, the ancients were led to 
conclude that, the forms and qualities of bodies—so 
lung believed to be tilings actually existent in them¬ 
selves—were nothing more than different modifications 
of the small particles of which bodies are composed ; 
and that feelings and ideas, such as those of liglit, coi- 
uiir, hardness, ueaiity, &c, were not things existent in 
nmtter itself, but were generated by modifications of 
iiiaiter in sentient minds. Cudwurth proves undeniably 
that tliis famous system was not the invention, perhaps 
we should say tlie discovery, of Democritus and Leu¬ 
cippus, to wiiom it has frequently been ascribed, but of 
iiiucli earlier philosophers; and not improbably of the 
iMiomician Mosclius, or Muchus, whom he conceives 
to be identical witli the Jewisli lawgiver, Moses. It is 
certain that tt^ originators of this doctrine, and its 
early supporters, believed, and deduced as a necessary 
sequence from tiieir system, the existence of iiicur- 
pureal substance, i. e. of uii iuiiiiaterial and sentient 
principle; the iniinurtality of this principle; and its 
presideiice over matter; and that tiie Atheism of which 
it was for so niaiiy ages tlie veiiicle, was subsequently 
engrafted on it by Democritus and his followers. De¬ 
mocritus, admitting that nothing could spring of itself 
from untiling, and finding it maintained by tiie Atomic 
pliilusupliy, that there is in body no intellectual or self- 
iiiuving power, but tliat it is altogether inert and pas¬ 
sive, detaclied from the system tlie doctrine of incor¬ 
poreal existence ; and adding to it his owu notion, that 
there is nothing in the world but body, thus begat,” 
says (Judworth, ‘‘acertain mongrel and spuriouspliilo- 
snpliy, Htbeisticaliy-atumical, or atomically-atiieistical.” 
C/udworth next proceeds to state the reasons adduced 
by Democritus and his followers, botli ancient and mo¬ 
dern, in support of their opinions. He then gives an 
account of three other forms of Atheism, wliicii he 
deems it necessary to deniolisb,—the Uylo zoick, the 
Aiiaximaudrian. and what he terms the Pseutio-Zeuo- 
vitui, better known perhaps as the Stratonical. 

The Hylozoists held that there is n’otiiing in exis¬ 
tence save nmtter; but tliat every particle of matter 
has life essentially belonging to iL By means of this 
life, each atom tms the capability, tiiough witiiout any 
previous iutentiuii,,of Ibnniiig itself artificially and me¬ 
thodically into combiiiatioiis with those must suited to 
its nature; and of thereby gradually improving into 
sense, self-eiijoy meat, thought, and reason in animals. 
It is evident that, by tills tiieory, the necessity of a 
Deity, or of miy incorporeal substance., is altogellier 
precluded. Tim Atiaxiiiiaudriau Atlieism was still 
*iuore irrational than tim Hyloauick,'since it maintained 
tlmt matter, devoid altogether of uaderstaiidiiig and 
life, is Uie first principle of all tilings, and that in¬ 
finite worlds are thus generated and ourrupted. “ An¬ 
aximander affirmed,” says £iuebius, “ that infinite mat¬ 
ter is the only <muse of the generation and corruption 
of all things; and that the heavens and infinite worlds 
were made out of it by way of secretion or segregation. 
Also, tliat tliDse generative principles of heat and coid 

* HoIiIigs’s sy’stem was not directly alhcisUeal, but it un- 
questiuuably made Atheism necessary. ’ 


tlmt were contained in it from eternity, being segre- 
Mted when this world was made, a certain sphere of 
Hame or fire did first arise and encompass ttie air which 
surrounds this earth, (as bark dotii a tree) which being 
afterwards broken and divided into smaller s|diqrical 
pieces, constituted the sun, and moon, and all the stars.” 
Anaximander’s account of the origin of men and ani¬ 
mals is curious, as showing to what absurdities the love 
of hypothesis may lead. He thought that animals were 
generated in moisture, and were encompassed about 
for a certain time with a rough thorny bark, which at 
length cracking, tliey issued forth -, and tlmt men were 
subsequently generated in the bellies of other animals, 
inasmuch as man being weak, requires nourishment for 
a much longer time than tlie brutes 1 According to 
Plutarch, he assigned to fishes ttie honour of ImViiig 
nurtured the future lords of creation. The fourth 
form of Atheism, supposes tlie existence of a certain 
plastic, methodical, and aitificial nature, altogether 
devoid of sense and conscious understanding, which 
presides over the world, and disposes- every thing in 
that order and regularity which we behold around us. 
It is obvious that these four forms of Atiieism, in ad¬ 
dition to the prodigious absurdity by which they are all 
characterized, are utterly inconsistent one wiUi unotiier. 
To use Cudwurth’s quaint language, Atheism is a 
certain strange kind of monster witii four heads, that 
are all of tliein perpetually biting, tearing, and devour¬ 
ing one another.” 

Having thus iimde every thing plain and certain, 
C'udwortli proceeds to canvass and overthrow tlie argu¬ 
ments of his opponents. It would be iui|.iossible to 
give, within our limits, any outline of his reasoning, 
wbicli occupies nearly four-fifths of a huge folio 
volume; and us impossible to convey any idea of the 
gigantic learning with which he illustrates every branch 
of his suliject. 'I'lie reasoning is always ingenious and 
decisive—oftentimes most subtle : there is nut a finer 
specimen in any puiemiciil writings in our language of 
sound logical ratiocination, though now and Uieii bur¬ 
dened witli qiiolutions, even to clumsiness. Instead of 
avoiding any diflicult point, us u skilful tactician might 
have done, or of intrenching liiiiiself behind the broad 
bulwarks of Cliristiauity, and there acting on the de¬ 
fensive, he rushes forwartl to attack the Atheist in 
what he had liitliertu believed to beliis vantage-ground 
of hiiniuu learning, and seldom or never falls to cnislt 
him beneath the weight, of liis ponderous erudition, it 
is almost amusing to witness the calmness with which 
he states the arguments of the adversary in their very 
strongest ligiit, neither adding nor subtracting a par¬ 
ticle troni tlieir force—nut even making a single com¬ 
ment wlticli can in any way depreciate their value ; and 
then, wlieii it appears as if he had unwittingly raised 
Up against himself uii edifice which he would uiliumiely 
find too strung to be uvertlirown, tlie crue.l coolness 
with which lie gives notice tlmt he is about to uiake. tlie 
aituck, and the regulurity with wliicli he advances, 
until tinuliy he brings his heavy ai-tillery to bear full on 
his opponents, and butlers down every wall and but¬ 
tress, with us imich ease and us elfeciuiilly, as the roc 
in tiie Arabian tale demulislutd tlie bark of our ancient 
friend, Siiibad the sailor. His own apology for stating 
the Atlieistic arguments so clearly, is well-worthy of 
quotation: “ We are much,” says lie, “ of tliis opinion, 
that a plain and naked representation of its ( Atlieism‘s) 
dark mysteries and profundities will be a great part of 
its confutation; at least we doubt not but it will be 
mode to appear that though tliis monster, big-swoiii 
with a puffy show of wisdom, strutt and talk so gigan¬ 
tically, and march with such a kind of stafoly pliiioso- 
phic grandeur, yet it is indeed but like the giant Orgog- 
lio ill our English poet, a mere empty bladder bfowa 
up with vain conceit; — an empusa, phantasm, or 
spectre,—the offspring of night and darkness, nonsense 
and contradiction.” 

The niiKit interesting part of Cudwurtli's answer to 
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the Atheists, is liis elaborate dissertation on .the Pagan 
polftheistn, which he enters into in reply to ttie argu¬ 
ment brought against the oneness of the Deity, tirom 
the nhnost universal belief of the ancients in a mnlti- 
licity of gods. It does not, however, appear to have 
een the creed of enlighte.ned Heathens at least, that 
then* had existed from eternity, more Uian one inde¬ 
pendent. uncreated, and necessarily existent Being- It 
is, too, well worthy of notice, thateveii the most illite¬ 
rate pagans i)elieved in the generation of gods ; and 
ill nearly all the ancient tlieogunies we may trace tlie 
deriva'tiou of their deities from one great original. The 
fact is, that all ancient religions had their exoteric 
and esoteric articles of faitli. The esoteric creed— 
that of the initiated—was much more pure and intellec¬ 
tual ; in all probability its grand principle was tiie re- 
mignition of one supreme being. Thus while the Per¬ 
sians were worshipping, as god.s, the suii and the hosts 
of heaven, with an uduration which had more in it of 
the sublime than commonly appertains to unrevealed 
religions, Zoroaster, and the Magi, looked upon tiiese 
gods of the vulgar only as the. types and images of the 
‘ hidden God,’ the iiuseon Mitliras—the Father and 
Maker of all things. Over tlie whole field of inquiry 
opened up by this interesting question, Cudwortli pro¬ 
ceeds wltli unabated learning. The reader will find 
in his pages, the most curious and valuable information 
levied from every possible source; and will often be 
struck with the ingenuity and powerful mind displayed 
in disentangling the thread of sophistry, or in explain¬ 
ing those -inysterious allegories wiiich seemed rather 
ttie visions of the poet tlian religious traditions. The 
glowing fictions or the Grecian mythology.—the sha¬ 
dowy outlines. of ancient religions, so dimly seen 
through the obscurity of ages, Uiat they almost seem 
to be the relics of a pre-Adamite race,—the Olialdaic 
oracles, and the orphic cabala,—are all made the sub¬ 
jects of his piercing investi!>atiun. 

Perhaps the only fault in the ‘ Intellectual System’ 
is the heedless and unwarrantable introduction of a 
plastic nature. This plastic nature, according to the 
ideas entertained of it by Cudwortli was a sort of infe¬ 
rior and sulwrdinate instrument which executed that 
part of God’s providence which relates to the regular 
and onlerly motion of inatttT. It was an inward prin¬ 
ciple, a vital and incorporeal energy ivsident in matter, 
yet not having the power of acting eiectively, or with 
discretion. 

We have spent so much time in giving an account of 
the ' Intellectual System,’ as to have left us little or 
none fur tiis remaining works ; we must not, liowever, 
omit to recommend must earnestly, to Uie attention of 
the reader, his sermon in i 647 before the House of 
Communs. Those who have heard of his great work 
oiity as a collection of the dry bones ot forgotten 
tongues, will be surprised to find in his sermon a com¬ 
plete alMK'uce of all erudition, a plainness, simplicity, 
iind fervour, and a vein of poetical imagery not unlike 
the glorious effusions of Jeremy Taylor. 

Ill aildition to the works before enumerated, there 
was published, after bis death, * A Treatise on Eternal 
and Immutable Morality’ from his pen. Its object was 
to disprove tlie opinion, that right and wrong were not 
real, but imaginary and arbitrary. Though probably 
intended only as an introduction to aii ethical treatise, 
it is very valuable as a complete and masterly refuta¬ 
tion of this Bucient dogma of Protagoras, whicii liad 
been revived by Hobbes with considerable applause. 
The British museum coiitalus many, and—it is said— 
very valttabie mairascripts in CodwiMth’s writing, .winch 
Itava never yH seen the light. 

Tike ‘ Intellectual System’ was published in one 
volume, folio, at Loudon, 1678; and in S vols. 4to, in 
1743, with tile m^ority of his smaller works, and a life 
by Dr Birch. It was also translated into Latin by 
MoBlieUu.8nd pablmbinlat Jena, in l2vois. folio, 1733 
and repriuu'd at ie-ydeii in 1773, 2 voli. 4to.—‘ 'I'Jie 


Eternal and Immutable Morality’ was published by 
Chandler, Bisltop of Durham, in 1733, 8vu. His ser¬ 
mons and some of his smaller tracts have been several 
times reprinted. 


THE SPIRIT Aim WORK OF A CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER: 

IVIIverml nn 'Wpdnepdiiy, March nth, 1839, at the ordination of 
Mr I)uvid Ilupaell to the Pastoral charge of the Coiigregatluual 
Cliurcli ussembling in Brown Street Cliapel, Olaagow, 

Rv THU Rev. David Russeli., D.D., 

Miuuter i>f the Congregational Church, Dundee. 

Part 1. 

Mv Dear Son, 

IIelated as I am to you in the 
bonds of nature as well as of grace, 1 cannot but 
feel doubly interested on the present occasion. 
As you are the only remaining one of seven, 
I naturally revert to former days; and remem¬ 
bering that you have more than once been 
brought back from the gates of death, 1 fondly 
hope tiiat your life has been spared for the glory 
of God, and the good of immortal souls, in the 
ministry of the gospel. But I feel that 1 must, 
in addressing you oii this solemn occasion, for¬ 
get, as far as 1 can, the relation in which you 
stand to me, and consider you rather as a * son 
in the faith,’ in order that 1 may conduct this 
solemn service with due composure and self- 
possession. Be assured, however, that you have 
all the heart of a father with you, while 1 call 
your attention to the counsel of inspired wis¬ 
dom, recorded in the second Epistle of Paul to 
Timothy, chapter ii. verse 15: ‘ Study to show 
thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
iieedeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth.’ 

Such was the counsel of the apostle of the 
Gentiles to Timothy; apd the same counsel is 
addressed to you, as a minister of the gospel of 
Christ. You are called, then, to study to show 
thyself approved unto Chnl,—to study to be a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed,— 
and, in order to this, to study rightly to divide 
the word of truth. 

1. Study to show thyself approved unto God. 
The apostle considered the work of the Chris¬ 
tian ministry as of a most sacred character. 
He who is called to that work ought, therefore, 
to be ilistinguished by sanctity of spirit and de¬ 
portment. The import of the exhortation is. 
Give studious diligence ever to present thy-, 
selt^ as a minister in holy tilings, before God in 
his sanctuary, as a single-hearted and devoted 
labourer.” Set the Lord before you hi all the 
deuils of your ministerial work. Let there be 
that holy affinity towards him which will lead 
you to walk habitually with him. This is im¬ 
plied in the scripture designation of one who is 
engaged in the ministiy of the word, *a man of 
dod/ When you live and breathe in a holy 
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atmosphere, you will call forth the* approbation 
of that God w'ho ‘ ioveth righteousueiss, and 
whose countenance doth behold the upright;’ 
not by the bare act of observation, bat with a 
look of coniplaceocy. Your secret devotions 
and your private studies will tell upon your 
public conduct and ministrations. Having your 
lips touched as with a live coal from off the 
altar of God, in token that your guilt is taken 
away, you will prize your office as placing you 
on high vantage-ground for the expression of 
your love to him who loved you and gave him¬ 
self for you, and as a means of enabling you to 
serve him in a way so congenial to his feelings 
as the friend of sinners. And the same princi¬ 
ple on wliich you value your office will induce 
you to be careful so to act in it as to obtain his 
high approbation. This is a noble ambition, 
and altogether different from the spirit of pride. 
Indeed, the thought that services such as yours 
should be mentioned, and even applauded, in¬ 
stead of filling you with pride, must deepen 
your sense of unworthiness. The desire of 
3 ’our heart to obtain the divine approbation 
will make you cheerftilly sacrifice the idol self, 
with all its unholy accompaniments of ease and 
indolence and ambition and pleasure. You will 
thus be anxious to be diligent in those parts of 
your duty which, as they fall less under the 
public eye, can add but little to your notoriety 
or fame ; but which will most materially con¬ 
duce to the accomplishment of the great object 
of your ministry. Feeling your deep responsi¬ 
bility, you will habitually keep in view that day 
in which you must meet j'our God; and you 
will thus be preserved humble. 

When the apostle says, ‘ Study to show thy¬ 
self approved unto God,’ he is far from despis- 
ing a.good name among men ; for he elsewhere 
expressly stales that a bishop must be one who 
has ‘ a good report, even of them who are with¬ 
out.’ There is such a thing as being ‘accepta¬ 
ble to God, and approved of men.' A reputation 
fur what is truly excellent, when founded on 
the actual possession of the good qualities that 
are ground of praise, is at once pleasant and 
valuable; it is to be prized as an important 
means of usefulness. CMiaraoter inspires confi¬ 
dence, aud gives weight to instruction and ad- 
luouition. But your first and great concern 
ought to be to commend yourself unto God. 
If we please God, we shall, on the whole, please 
those who love him, and w^ shall ultimately 
commend ourselves to the consciences of those 
who do nuu 'i'he approbation of a fellow-crea¬ 
ture may arise from ignorance or from personal' 
friendship, but ‘the Lord kuoweth the heart,’ 
and * by him actions are welglied.’ If the love 
of reputation be our governing priifcipie, our 
whole ministry will be vitiated by it. We slmlt 
i)e tempted to dwell on what wd find to be 
favourite subjtets, to the exclusion of such as 


are unpalatable. Remember the words of the 
apostle : ‘ But us we were allowed of God to be 
put in trust with tlie gospel, even so we speak, 
net as pleasing men, but God who trieth the 
hearts. For neither at any time used w#flat- 
tering words, as ye know ; nor of men sought 
we glory, neither of you, nor j'et of others.’ 
Again he says, ‘ If 1 pleased men, I should 
not be tile servant of Christ.' If you act 
in character, though men may dislike you, and 
even affect to ridicule you, they will uot be 
able to despise you. Be on your guard against 
overvaluing the praise even of good men. Such 
are not always wise and judicious. Nut a few 
in some of the primitive churches were delight¬ 
ed with teachers who taught no small portion of 
error, aud whose spirit was fat* from corres¬ 
ponding with the genius of the gospel. They 
greatly admired wliat was by no means calcu¬ 
lated to profit their souls. Not seldom, what 
pleases men greatly offends God. There is a 
wo hangs over the idol shepherd, or the shep¬ 
herd who receives an abundance of respect and 
homage from men, but leaves the flock when 
they most need his cure, being actuated by a 
low and base selfishness. Take the alarm, then, 
when you feel a desire to please men, lest you 
should fail to utter the whole miud of God. 

Be not satisfied', on the other iiatid, with the 
approbation of your own heart. ‘ Not he that 
cummendeth himself is approved, but whom the 
Lord conimendeth.’ While the apostle said, 
‘ With me it is a very small thing to be judged 
of you, or of man’s judgment,’ lie added, ‘ yea 
1 judge not mine own self; for though 1 know 
nothing by myself,yet am 1 uot hereby justibed: 
but he that judgeth me is the Lord.’ He does 
not mean that he was unconscious of sin, but 
refers merely to his conscientiousness aud inte¬ 
grity of purpose in the discharge of his aposto¬ 
lic function. Yet he says, 1 am not justified 
because 1 am not conscious of offence, for he 
wlio searcheth the heart is mj' final Judge. The 
minister whose great object is to please men, 
may succeed in pleasing them and himself; but 
at the coming of his Lord it will be said to him, 
‘ thou hast had thy reward.’ It is the plaudit 
of the Judge at the last day that we should seek, 
aud with which only we should be satisfied. 
Consider, then, that to Gpd you are ultimately 
accountable. You are to watch for souls * as one 
who must give account.’ Let this thought be 
ever present to your mind, aud it will induce you 
above all things to seek the approbation of God. 

Kjemember, also, that God alone can give 
you success. ‘ Who is Paul, and who is Apoltos, 
but ministers by wiiuiii ye believed, even as tlie 
Lord gave to every man.’ Hear him who says, 
‘ Them that honour me 1 will honour.' We 
accordingly find that all those whom he intends 
for usefulness and reward in bis kingdom, he in 
the first instance leads through a course of hu- 
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miliation. ‘ He that exalteth himself shall be 
ubaned, but he that humbletb himself shall be 
exalted.’ God may be expected to grant suc¬ 
cess, in a greater or less degree, as the reward 
of single-hearted service. The Spirit of God 
delights to dwell in the holy region and atnio- 
tiiphere in which the devoted servant of Christ 
hnds his element. You may not have all the 
success which you desire, but assuredly you 
will not labour in vain. Your Lord, however, 
will judge of you by your fidelity, and not by 
the measure of your success. This considera¬ 
tion ought not to lead you to be indifierent as 
to the result of your labours ; but certainly it is 
well fitted to cheer atid encourage you when 
your faith and your jtatience are tried by the 
want of visible fruit. It is pleasant to labour 
when our labours are followed by great and 
obvious success; but the great trial of principle 
is to labour and not to faint, when our success 
is small. The value of the divine approbutiou 
is tiien specially fell. But we are not, alter ail, 
competent judges of the degree of our success, 
it may be greater than is visible to us. And, 
besides, our usefulness will not die with us. 
The seed which has been sown in an humble 
and unostentatious spirit may yield an abundant 
harvest when we are gone. 

If you have a single eye to the divine appro¬ 
bation, you will be freed from the embarrassing 
and distracting influence of the clasiiing claims 
which arise from the opposite tastes, prejudices, 
and predilections of persons who may seek to 
have this or the other wish or liumour gratified. 
To please all such you will find to be utterly 
impracticable, and 1 need not say that to at¬ 
tempt this were highly dishonourable. But if 
you seek simply the approbation of God, you 
will avoid the pain, and the meanness of being 
the spurt of contrary attractions. Your heart 
will be fixed, and your ground taken, and firmly 
kept. Simplicity of aim, and entire consistency 
of conduct, will satisfy conscience, while they 
will add immensely to your moral authority 
and influence. 

Remember, moreover, that as you are called 
to declare ‘ the whole counsel of God,’ it is ne¬ 
cessary that you rise above the fear of man, 
which • bringetli a snare.' Now, what so fitted 
to raise you above this tear as a constant re¬ 
gard to the approbation of God? Our Lord, 
who well knew the calculating policy of worldly 
wisdom, solemnly commanded his disciples to 
publish to the world whatever he had taught 
them, as they would avoid being denied by him 
before his Father, and before the holy angels. 
He called on them, in opposition to every lurk¬ 
ing fear of man, to speak in the light wiiat he 
had told them in darkness, and to proclaim on 
the housetops what they had heard in the ear 
in private. He knew what awaited them, and 
the desire they would feel to escape reproach 


and suffering ; and he therefore sets before them, 
on the one hand, the prospect of their being ac¬ 
knowledged by him when he should come in 
his glory, and on the other hand, the dread 
prospect of being disowned by him in that day. 
He addressed them by a most tender and en¬ 
dearing epithet, so that his language implies the 
absence of ail suspicion or distrust. But know¬ 
ing the human heart and the power of tenipta- 
tiun, and aware that his gracious purposes were 
to be accomplished by moral means, he breaks 
the snares of the world by a most powerful ap- 
]>cal at once to their hopes and to their fears. 

But forget not that it is much easier to stem 
open irreligious hostility, than to guard against 
the wish of pleasing those who, though truly 
pious, are very indiscreet, and would lead you 
into some peculiarities and extremes of doctrine 
and of conduct by no means consistent with 
the sobriety of scripture; You may find that 
you had not sufficiently taken into account the 
infirmities of human nature, in numbers of whose 
piety you cherish the most pleasing hopes. But 
the truth of Christ must be dearer to you than 
any of his disciples. The apostle of the Gen¬ 
tiles withstood even Peter and Barnabas to the 
face. The persecution of the world often braces 
the mind of the sufferer, and stimulates him to 
stand up boldly for the truth; but the fear of dis¬ 
pleasing an ill-judging religious friend, enervates 
the spirit, and renders the mind more suscep¬ 
tible of the attacks of the spiritua'l enemy. You 
may thus insensibly slide into a somewhat over¬ 
charged and ill-balanced system of doctrines. 
You may bear the censures of the irreligious, 
and the sneers of the formalist, and you may 
not recede a single step to escape the perse¬ 
cutions of the profane ; but it is more difficult 
so to overcome the fear of man, as to yield no¬ 
thing to mistaken piety, when urged by those 
whom you, on the whole, esteem to embrace 
certain extravagant speculations. And even 
should you not go the whole length which such 
may wish you to go, you may insensibly adopt 
a style of preaching, which, though perhaps not 
substantially false, yet considerably transgresses 
the bounds of scriptural instruction. Or you 
may select for more frequent and enlarged con¬ 
sideration the topics w'hich are most acceptable, 
even should they not be the most suitable and 
the must profitable. Study, then, to show thy¬ 
self approved unto God. If friendship stand 
in the way, it may lie trying; but if you yield, 
the very parties to whom you give way will be 
offended because you go not the whole course 
with them, and will even ultimately despise you 
for yielding as you did. ‘ He that rebuketh a 
man, afterwards shall find more favour than he 
that flattereth wdth the tongue.’ Be not moved, 
then, if, because you keep your ground against 
distorted views of doctrine, or unwarranted 
modes of action, either mbtakcu but well-mean- 
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ill!; men on the one hand, ur designing men on 
tlie other, should represent you as cold or luke¬ 
warm in the cause of truth, and should charge 
you with cowardice or a desire to please men. 
You will find that sometimes the cry against 
iiien-pleasing is raised by persons who are ex¬ 
ceedingly offended because you do not seek to 
please them, by adopting all their dogmas, and 
humouring them in all their wayward fancies. 
Keep you the even tenor of your way, without 
deviating into the path of error, whether on the 
right hand or the left. If, instead of going be¬ 
fore the flock to lead them in the right way, you 
w'ixt to perceive what their wishes are, and to 
shape your course accordingly, the consequen¬ 
ces cannot fail to be fatal to you both. It is 
for you to check them when they are ready to 
run into extremes, and to beware of being led 
aside by forward, though, , it may be, well-mean¬ 
ing men, who the more need to be led that they 
deem themselves capable of being leaders. 

In a word, sum up all your life and your la¬ 
bours in that one sublime and compreliensive 
direction: ‘ Whatsoever, you do, do all to the 
glory of God.’ . It is a fearful thing for a min¬ 
ister to preach merely to secure the applause 
of approving spectators, like an actor on the 
stage. Be happy if j'our hearers forget you, if 
they think of your Master, If they are struck 
with the arrows of conviction, and made to say, 
‘ What must I do to be saved ?’ and are led to 
perceive the glory of the gospel, and to find 
peace in the blood of the cross, how much more 
noble is the scene, than when all that is felt is 
pleasure in the beholding an attractive exhibi¬ 
tion, and in listening to skilful argumentation, 
or, it may be, empty declamation I The former 
multiplies the joys of angels; the latter excites 
feelings of a very different character. Let it, 
then, be your business, your pleasure, your one 
great aim, to preach, not yourself, but Christ 
.lesus the Lord. To this great work consecrate 
all the talents you possess, all the solicitude you 
can feel, and all the time you are destined to 
live ; for you are not your own, but the minis¬ 
ter of God. 

II. Study to be a workman that ncedeth not 
to be ashamed. 

Observe,—the Christian minister is to be a 
workmtm. Ail the terms by which the work of 
the ministry is expressed in scripture, denote a 
peculiarly industrious kind of labour. You are 
called to * work the work of the Lord,’ as did 
Timothy, and the apostle of the Gentiles. 
Though your ministry is dissimilar, in many re¬ 
spects, to theirs; yet, in its grand features, it 
is the same. You are a labourer in * God’s 
husbandry,’ and you have the same soil to cul¬ 
tivate toat they bad. This soil is the hard, 
stony, and unyielding heart of man^ You have 
to labour in rooting up evil principles, and im¬ 
planting those that are heavenly. The hardy 
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toil of the hiishaniltiiari may fitly represent your 
laborious activity. .'Vt one time he tills, and 
at another he sows,—now he plants, and then 
he waters. Every season has its proper work. 
God is always engaged in this work; and, as a 
labourer under Him, it is not for you to l>e in- 
dolept or slothful. In this work you see thc' 
exercise of divine wisdom, the potting forth of 
divine might, and the display of divine mercy, 
in their greatest extent. If, therefore, you sit 
still or relax in the diligence, activity, and 
vigour, becoming a labourer in such a service, 
you cense to resemble Him whose servant you 
are. Whatever you do, then, should be done 
with all your might. It would be easy to glide 
through a cold routine of heartless formalism, 
and in a perfunctory manner to repeat the 
generalities of religion ; but it is a vei^ different 
thin^ to labour with all that anxiety which be¬ 
comes the man who is to watch for souls, un<i 
who has- troths to declare, which will prove 
either ‘ the savour of life unto life,’ or ‘ the savour 
of death UTito death.’ Well might the apostle 
say, ‘ Who is sufficient for these things ?’ And 
well might he euiiduct his ministrations * in 
weakne.ss, and in fear, and in much trembling.’ 

The Christian minister is compared to a 
warrior. He must submit to many privations, 
and endure hardness as a good soldier of .Je.sus 
Christ. Every part of our military conduct is 
under rule. ‘ If a man strive for masteries, yet 
is he not crowrn-d except he strive lawfully.’ 
He must exercise himself to great self-denial, 
sacriffeing ease and comfort for the sake of 
truth and of the souls of men ; and cheerfully 
submitting to toils and hazards, and inclemen¬ 
cies, in the prosecution of the good warfare. 
He is to hold himself at his Commander’s dis¬ 
posal. He must take care that no tie be cast 
around his heart, which shall retard or em¬ 
barrass his implicit obedience. * No man that 
warreth entaiigleth himself with the affairs of 
this life that he may please him who hath 
chosen him to be a soldier I' U is for you, then, 
to watch against an unsanctified pursuit of at¬ 
tainments which, however allowable in them¬ 
selves, yet, if immoderately or incautiously 
pursued or enjoyed, may insensibly impair a 
devotional spirit, and may withdraw the mind 
from your special work as a Christian minister. 
Be ever on the alert, le-st the enemy come upon 
while you are busy with something that 
diverts your attention from his tactics. Keep 
your post. When you have obeyed one order, 
you know not what may be the next. You 
may be called to retreat, when you are eager 
to advance. You may be called to march, 
when you are anxious for repose. But remem¬ 
ber that the great things in a soldier is a steady 
and prompt obedience to orders. Hold your¬ 
self ever in readiness for the word of your 
Commander. 
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The Chri!«tian rainistor is a pastor; and he is 
called to look well to the state of his flock* 
Yon are required to feed your flock with know- 
)e«lge and with understanding. Lead them 
into the pastures which their souls need. 
Watch against the enemies who seek to devour 
them. You are to seek that which was lost, to 
bring again that which was driven away, to 
bind up that which is broken, and to strengthen 
that which is sick. In a word, you are to tend, 
guide, an<l guard them like; Jacob, who was 
consumed by heat a«id the drotight of the day, 
and by the frost of night; and like David, who, 
in defence of his father's flock, exposed his life 
to hazard. If you are an overseer, it is for you 
to take heed to yourself, and to the whole of 
the flock of Ciod committed to your charge. 

The Christian minister is a builder in the 
house of God under the divine Architect.* In 
building, you have the rubbish of many pre¬ 
judices to clear away, many vain reasonings 
you have to cast down, and you have to de¬ 
molish the foundations of an unholy and a proud 
self-sufflciency, that you may erect in their 
place a holy and a spiritual structure. You 
have to examine well the materials that are to 
be used. You must take care to follow the 
plan of the building, and nut to be influenced 
by the wisdom df men. 

The Christian minister is compared to a 
watchman. Now watching stands opposed to 
slumbering and sleeping, and, in general, to 
carelessness and self-indulgence. If, through 
the watchman’s negligence, the enemy come by 
surprise, and spread slaughter and devastation 
around, wbat torment must the reproach of his 
own conscience inflict, and bow could he stand 
the looks of the wounded and the dying, or 
face the Sovereign whose trust he had betrayed ! 
Never forget, then, to watch for souls so as to 
be clear of their blood. 

It is a fearful thing to make the ministry sub¬ 
servient to a life of ease and indolence. Almost 
all the scandals in the ministry have arisen from 
the indulgence of an idle and sauntering dispo¬ 
sition and habit. Y'ou are called to meditate 
on divine things, and to give yourself wholly to 
them. The latter expression signifles * Be in 
these things.’ This mode of speech denotes the 
earnest and habitual absorption of the soul in 
the work of the ministry. It ought to be the 
scope and direction of all your powers, yoflr 
being's end and aim. It ought to be the ele¬ 
ment of your soul. Seek to imbibe the Spirit 
of him whose concentrated and all-engrossed 
purpose was expressed when be said,—‘ Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father’s busi¬ 
ness ? The zeal of thine house bath eaten me 
up. My meat is to the will of him that 
sent me and to finish bis work I’ 

The Christian minister is required,'accord¬ 
ingly, not only to be a workman, but a workman 


that needeth not to he ashamed. You may so 
far be a workman, and yet have reason to be 
ashamed of your work. There may be a want 
of care, of diligence, or of skill. You may 
preach what is substantially true; and yet the 
truths you declare may neither be properly ex¬ 
pounded nor skilfully applied. They may be 
taught .in a louse, incoherent, and disjointed 
manner, and so generalized as to be without 
point or efficiency. Study, then, to continue a 
careful vigorous preparation for your public 
ministrations. Though men of the must gigan¬ 
tic minds have long studied, and preached the 
gospel of Christ, yet the subject is inexhaustible. 
You will still And fresh matter to discuss. 
Christians are to be trained to higher and mure 
enlarged views of divine truth ; but how is this 
object to be attained, if a minister satisfies him¬ 
self with repeating bare generalities, or with a 
slovenly and confused manner of teaching ? 
It should be your aim to elevate the taste and 
the capacity of your hearers. When you stoop 
to their level, let it be to rai^e them to your 
own. To do this with efl'ect. will require no 
small diligence. No man can excel in any pro¬ 
fession but by giving himself wholly to it. 
Truth is a rich and a deep mine, and great la¬ 
bour is required to dig out the precious ore. 
Sucli a depth is there in the word of God, that 
even inspiration did not supersede the necessit 3 ' 
of close application. Yea, the very angels are 
diligent students, desiring to look into the things 
that are revealed. Do not be conte?it, then, 
with general truth, but study the revelation ol 
heaven carefully and minutely. It is by con¬ 
stant application and use, that our senses come 
to discern, by a sort of intnitiun, truth from 
error, and good from evil. Husband well your 
time, for you are to ‘ give yourself continually to 
the ministry of the word, and to prayer.* The 
stated ministry of the gospel requires all the 
powers of mind, and energy of thought, of 
which a man is capable. A habit of close>study 
will not only increase your knowledge, but will 
conduce to correctness of thinking, to accuracy 
of reasoning, and to a lucid exhibition of your 
thoughts to others. And a devotional spirit 
will make your statements of sacred truth to 
come with life and warmth from the heart, ac¬ 
companied with a power and sweetness, which 
will soften and bless the hearts of your hearers, 
as the dew, descending on the tender grass, re¬ 
freshes and fertilizes the field. Let your min¬ 
istry be characterised by rich scriptural preach¬ 
ing, and practical exposition of the word of 
God. You will thus enlarge the understanding 
of a Christian people, will secure them against 
the inroads of error, tuid will excite and cherish 
powerful and influential impressions of divine 
things. The lucid iUustraUon of scripture will 
endear to them their bible, and will facilitate 
their own researches into sacred truth. It is 
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by their enjoying, as far as is practicable, the 
development of the whole system of revelation, 
that churches grow in grace, and * in all wis> 
dom and spiritual understanding,’ and are ' fiil- 
ed with the fruits of righteousness.' You will 
do well in one part of your stated ministrations 
regularly to expound some one of the sacred 
books, while in another part of them. you 
illustrate such select passages as varied and ever 
varying circumstances may require. 

Study the scriptures for yourself; and, then, 
by all means, avail yourself of the labours of 
others. It is not fy us to despise the labours 
of other men; but let us never cease to examine 
for ourselves, and to bring every sentiment to 
the test of revelation. If you follow this rule, 
you will unite diligence in study with unadect- 
ed and unassuming humility. You will find it 
of great use to know how the statements of the 
sacred writers have struck the minds of devout 
and studious men of different ranks, habits, and 
religious denominations. Perhaps every error 
or mistake, conges in company with some truth, 
or at least some particular view of truth, which 
others have too much overIookt>d. Even those 
writers who most egregiously err, may exhibit 
some portion of the will of God which it might 
be well ‘for us to consider more than we have 
done. It is for you to separate the precious 
from the vile, and the chaff from the wheat. 
You will find, too, that not seldom do pious 
men differ to a certain extent, not only in their 
delects, but also in their excellencies. One 
excels in this branch, and another in that. 
Here you find one special view of certain truths, 
and there another. From both, the diligent 
student will derive great advantage. You will 
find that, in studying such writings, new and 
happy illustrations will be suggested to your* 
self, which perhaps had escaped the writers. 
Not only will you make their ideas your own ; 
you will add to them, and will present the 
wboloo in hew combinations, and will apply 
them to different purposes. In seeking the 
improvement of your knowledge, use the same 
active attention which is necessary in order to 
arrive at excellence in any other pursuit. 
Never mistake the nature of dependence on 
Divine assistance. Think not that this is ever 
to be separated from your own active en¬ 
deavours. See how the apostle unites these 
two things, when be says,—‘ Whom we preach, 
warning every man, and teaching every man in 
all wisdom, that we may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jeans. Wfajereunto I also la¬ 
bour according to the working of bis fnigbty 
power- which worketh in me mightily.* Ob¬ 
serve here thebmtutifal nnion of active exertion 
and devotional depeodenbe. He laboured, and 
he strove,—as a iRrong mim does in an athletic 
encounter, when evmy power is put forth’, and 
stretched to the uttermost. He threw bis 


whole soul into the work, summoned all his 
energies, and put forth ail his strength. But 
he combined all his efforts with a habitual re¬ 
liance on him, of whom he was the instrument, 
and who strengthened him with 'all might in 
the inner man,’ from whom alone he looked fbr 
success, and to whom he ever ascribed ail the 
glory. Here you see at once your duty and 
your encouragement. Seek, then, to unite un¬ 
conquerable resolution, and persevering assi¬ 
duity, with simple confidence in the promise of 
power from on high. The grace of the Lord 
is sufficient for you. He has called you to la¬ 
bour; but in answer to fervent and believing 
prayer you will find that he * worketh in you 
mightily.’ It is of the first importance to work 
as diligently ns if you had no help to expect, 
and, at the same time, to trust as fully in the 
all-sufficiency, and in the actual promise of di¬ 
vine grace, as if you were doing nothing at all. 
You will do well to seek useful information in 
every way you can ; but make all subservient 
to your knowledge of the word of God. You 
may, as far as circumstances will allow, enter 
the fields of human literature and science, and 
spoil their territories, as the Israelites ‘ spoiled 
the Egyptiansbut like them, too, consecrate 
all to the service of the sanctuary, and offer it 
as a holy oblation on the altar of God. In 
building the temple of the Lord, each one should, 
according to his talent, strive to be a good 
workman. See, then, that in the use of what 
you have been intrusted with, you be found 
faithful. This is the way to add to your stores. 
In coniuiun life it is deemed a shame to a man 
not to understand his business; and is it not a. 
shame to one who appears as a minister of 
Christ, not to be well versed in that knowledge 
which is closely connected with the whole of 
his millbterial labour? Study, then, to A 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed. 


i^oettjj. 

PRAY NOT FOR THE DEAD. 

tFrom the Atbemeum.} 

Peay not for the dead 1 Alas, alas! the prayer 
So often poured in bitterness of heart, 

III the first fulness of the soul’s despair. 

Over the grave of loved ones, who depart 
And leave us mourning, shall we not confess 
Aaid know and feel its utter worthlessness P- 

Pray for the young! That they may live and leant 
And hallow their Creator's name, and love 
The creatures he hath made; and so return 
The spirit to its resting-place above. 

To God who gave it ; and the dust to dust. 
Whence it was taken—pray for them and trust. 

Pray for the weary and the sick at heart. 

For those bowed down by sorrow’s heavy weight: 
Pray that the God of patience may impart 
ilia own good Spirit to the deaolate; 
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Ami pray that tJiPy who sow in tears may reap 
111 joy tiiicliaiigiiig—^pray for them and weep. 

Pray for the sinner—for the weak and hliiul; 
p’or them who will not or who cannot pray ; 

Pray that the poor benighted ones may find 
A star to light the darkness of their way; 

I'lie irouhied spirit, the repentant tear 

May yet be their’s—then pray for tliein and h-ar. 

Pray for the dying that their end lie peacre ; 

Pray for tl»e mourners wlio beside them kneel ; 
Pray that the worn and iicliiiig hearts may cense 
To siiffer, tliough they may not cense to feel;— 
And oh! that sorrow may not pass away 
And leave those hearts uiicliasteiied, deeply pray ! 

But pray not for the dead ; nor weep nor sigh ;— 
Ye cannot know, ye cannot change their doom ; 
I'Vir ns the tree hatii fallen, it must lie. 

Ill lowliness of spirit, by the tomb 

Kneel down, and tears of contrite sorrow slied ; 

Pray for the living—pray mit for the dead ! 


iDUi^cellancous. 

A Greek Chrisfeniruf —At Tliyatira Mr Elliott wit¬ 
nessed the cerenioiiy of a (ireek cliristening. whiidi is 
Itius descrilied;—“ In the same qiinilraiigle is the 
< jreek ctiurch, where we attended the matins, whicii 
comnience soon after sunrise. Tlie interior of tin- 
Iniildiiig is haiidsonie when compared with other similar 
temples in Asia Minor. A screen, covered witli paint¬ 
ings of the virgin and child, and numerous saints, 
separates the vestry from the choir, wliich was then 
overflowing with pe.iple; but the service was performed 
with much irreverence and in ancient (Jraek, unintel¬ 
ligible to the congregation. As soon ns this was coii- 
cluiled, every one present rusheil up to the screen and 
began to kiss the pictures—first, the men who hud 
occupied the nave, tlieii the women wiiu iiad filled tlie 

f ralleries; afterwards, tiie priest distributed from a 
arge platter pieces of bread cut into cubes of Imlf au 
inch, wiiich were greedily siintclieii and eaten, tfie 
people crossing themselves repeatedly wliile scrambling 
and laughing in tlic most indecorous manner. Whetiier 
or not tiiis was intended to be a celebration of tiie holy 
siicrament of tlie Lord's supper we did not ascertain. 
Ill tlio vestry was a copy of the New Testament bound 
in leatiier and richly oriiaineiited with silver. 'I'his 
volume was taken out at tlie conclusioii of the ordinary 
service, and deposited, preparatory to baptism, on a 
tripod in tiie middle of the ciiurcli; before which was 
placed a large metal basin about a fwit iiigti, with two 
veiy tall wax-candles, and pitciters of liot and cold 
water. Small tapers, as thin as a crow-quill, were dis¬ 
tributed to ail the spectators, of wliom there might 
liave been sixty; the women staiuliiig on one side, the 
men on tiie other. Each ligiited his taper and held it 
during Uie service. The two officiating ecclesiastics,, 
having kissed their robes, put them on in the presence 
of tile people ; and one commenced, leaving Uie other 
to conclude, the sacred service. A girl of fourteen or 
filleeu years held the child and acted as godmother. 
The minister was sometime engaged in making her 
repeat after him words which ^le evidently did not 
understand; while an old woman, equally wise, en¬ 
deavoured to prompt her, pronouncing less distinctly 
what she conceived to be tlie syilames he uttered, 
llie priMtihea placed the Testament before the vase, 
moved it over the water in Uie form of a cross, and 
pronounced a blessing: afterwards, he passed bis finger 


tiiree times tliniiigh the water in tlie name of the holy 
Trinity, then blew upon it, tlieii poured in oil, always 
preserving in these acts the symbolical figure of the 
cross, fhich was the form of blessing the water. 
During this ceremony, a matron stripped the infant 
and delivered it into the liands of the minister, who 
held it up for some moments to the guze of Uie congre¬ 
gation. He tlien dipped its little feet in tlie coii.se- 
crated element, moving them in the form of a cross; 
and at length, placing it in the basin, poured water 
with his liands u|iuii its head. This was repeated three 
times in the name of the Trinity; after wliicli tlie 
infant was confirmed by having its eyes, nose, ears, 
mouth, hands, and feet anointed with tlie holy clirisiii 
ill token that its five senses were all to be dedicated tti 
God; and it was made a partaker of tlie eucharist liy 
its lips being touched wiUi a cdnsecrated wafer. Dur¬ 
ing tlie ceremony, as we understood, extreme unction 
was likewise administered!” 

T’/ie. Vine .—Every country is distinguished by some 
peculiar modes, n coinpurisoii of wiiicii with those of a 
corresponding nature in otlier countries—e.specially in 
matters apparently admitting of but little variety—often 
affords aiiiuseiiicnt and instruction. In illustration of 
this remark may be cited the characteristic salutations 
of differont nations, tiie various modes of dressing the 
tiair, ami the dissimiJar proiiunciatioii of Uie same letter. 
The cultivation of Uie vine affords another example. 
In our own country it is suffered to expand itself to 
any size, and nailed in regular lines to the wall or frame 
of a greenhouse ; tiius a single tree will firoduce several 
hiiiutredweight of grapes. On the hanks of the Khiiii; 
the growth is limited to four feet in height, niitl eiudi 
tree is supported in an upright position. In France it 
is formed into arches and ornamental alcoves. In 
Sardinia it assumes the aspect of a parasitical plant, 
luxuriating among the hranciies of tlie largest forest- 
trees, and clasping with its tendrils the extreme twigs. 
In Asia Minor, its wild festoons hang their green and 
purple pendants from rural bowers of trelliswork. On 
the iieights of Lebanon it lies in a state of humiliation, 
covering' the ground like Uie ciiciiiuher; and sulise- 
queiiUy we saw it in tlie valley of Fshcol, in a position 
different from all that have been named. There, tliree 
vines planted close together, and cut off at the height 
of five feet, meet in the apex of a cone formed by their 
stems; where, being tied, each is supported by two 
others, and thus eiiaTiled to sustain the prodigious clus- 
tei-s for which tiiat region has always been famous— 
clusters so large that, to carry one, the spies of Moses 
were compelled to place it on a stick borne by two 
men. Each mode is, doubtless, the best that could be 
adopted ill the quarter where it prevails, considering 
the nature of the soil and climate, tiie value of the 
land, and the object of the culUvaUir.— EiUoit. 

Next to Christ, I have but one joy,—the apple of the 
eye of my deiiglits,—to preach Christ my Lord.— 
Jiutherjord, 
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OBSERVATIONS 
ON MARK XUI. S'2. 

• 

“But of that day and that hour knowoth no man, no, not 
the an^rels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father.” * 

By the Rev. John M. Mackenzie, 

Junior Pastor of Nile Street Conffreyational Church, 
Glasgow. 

There are few doctrines, however clearly 
taught in the Bible, against which particular 
texts have not been adduced with some colour 
of plausibility. The spirituality of God, the 
radical depravity of human nature, the reality 
of the scripture miracles, the atoning efficacy of 
the blood of Christ, the personal agency of the 
Holy Ghost, the existence of evil spirits, and 
the endless duration of future punishments, have 
been repeatedly denied, not merely on account 
of other difficulties which they are supposed to 
involve, but also on the ground of their alleged 
discrepancy with sundry portions of the sacred 
volume. It would be uncandid to assert that it 
is never difficult to reconcile the general doc¬ 
trine of the scriptures with the seeming import 
of insulated passages. We have reason to be¬ 
lieve that many difficulties of this kind originate 
in our imperfect knowledge of the’languages 
in which the Bible was written ; inasmuch as 
similar pei^lexities are frequently encountered 
in interpreting the remains of classical antiquity: 
while in both departments of criticism apparent 
inconsistencies have often been successfully 
explained through the improvement of philo¬ 
logical learning. Sometimes, no doubt, the 
appearauce of discrepancy and contradiction 
arises out of our inability to survey the subject 
of the scripture-teaching in its whole extent. 
We see two sides of the same edifice at difierent 
angles, and cannot complete the outline from 
our ignorance of the remaining part. As chil¬ 
dren are often hopelessly perplexed, with ques¬ 
tions which the improved intelligence of man¬ 
hood solves at a glance, so, in tliis childhood of 
our immortality, we must learn to acquiesce in 
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a partial comprehension of mysteries which are 
possibly among the simjilest elements of know¬ 
ledge ill heaven. 

It is desirable, however, to dimitiisli as much 
as possible the difficMilties which obscure the in¬ 
terpretation ol' the Bible. We may reasonably 
presume that all the light which can be reflected 
from the page of nwelation was intended for our 
use and benefit. It niii.-t, therefore, be a good 
work to di.^perse tlie shadows which intercept 
any portion of that light. The solution of seem¬ 
ing inconsistencies in holy writ, while it en¬ 
larges the knowledge of the Christian and con¬ 
firms his faith, tends also to silence the cavils of 
unbelievers, and to save the inexperience of 
youth from the secret growth of heresy and 
scepticism. The removal of an objection against 
any one specific doiarine docs something more 
than merely strengthen our belief in that parti¬ 
cular point: it inspires a general and whole¬ 
some confidence in the credibility of the word. 
And the discipline wiiich the mental and moral 
faculties undergo in the process of vindicating 
Ciiristian truth is of the most salutary influence. 

It has generally been considered very difficult 
to reconcile the passage before us with the re¬ 
ceived doctrine of the deity of Christ. The 
common explanation, which refers our Saviour's 
ignorance of the date of the approaching judg¬ 
ment to his human nature only, is indignantly 
denounced as a miserable subterfuge by those 
who deny his divinity. And even some of the 
ablest among the orthodox have abandoned this 
interpretation as unsatisfactory, if not evasive. 
To us, however, it seems perfectly just and 
scriptural; while its supposed difficulties admit, 
we think, of solutions which are not only sound 
in logic, but are commonly applied in the in¬ 
terpretation of many other passages. . We shall 
endeavour to support this opinion in tlie follow¬ 
ing argument. And we olwerve, 

I. That our Saviour .Jesus Christ, while truly 
God, was also truly man, and, therefore, possess¬ 
ed a human soul. It may seem needless to. in¬ 
sist upon a point so plain and undisputed. But 
since it is, in truth, the germ of the whole ar> 
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gumenf., and Icad.s if we mistaken nut, iu tiie 
real sulution of the difficulty, when traced to its 
legitimate consequences, it demands attentive 
consideration. Besides, we doubt whether it 
be quite so clearly understood or universally 
received, as some suppose. The early heresy 
which taught that our Lord's humatiity was 
only a phantasmal illusion, has, indeed, long 
since disappeared. But another ancient tcnc.'t, 
opposed to the scripture doctrine of our Sa¬ 
viour’s human nature, survives, we suspect, even 
in the present day. VVe allude to the notion, 
broached iu the fourth century, that while our 
Lord possessed the animal nature of man, he 
was destitute of a human soul; the place of 
^ which, according to this theory, was supplied 
■ by the indwelling Deity. We have more than 
once oneouutered this opinion in quarters where 
it had been little anticipated. And, perhaps, 
there are not a few who, without distinctly and 
deliberately embracing it as an article of faith, 
entertain vague, floating conceptions, very much 
of the same nature. But tlie Bible clearly 
teaches, that the body of Christ was animated 
by a human soul. The bare assertion that he 
was a man—an assertion so distinctly and so 
often made—involves this fact by necessary con¬ 
sequence. For a human body actuated solely 
by the incarnate energy of God, would not 
come under the definition of man. It would 
want the must essential ehunent of human nature. 
To call such u being a man, would be as great an 
abuse of language as to give the name of an au¬ 
tomaton toabgure professedly moved by clock¬ 
work, but really governed and directed by a child 
concealed within. Besides which, innumer¬ 
able acts and feelings arc attributed to Christ 
in the scriptures, which, on the one hand, are 
incunipatible with the nature of God, and, on 
the other, could not be asserted of any mere 
physical organization. ‘ He was a man of sor¬ 
rows and acquainted with grief.’ ‘ He groaned 
in spirit and was troubled’ at the grave of Laza¬ 
rus. ' He was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin.' ‘ In all things it behoved 
him to be made like unto his brethren.’ (Yet, 
on the hypothesis which we are combating, the 
most important feature of resemblance is want¬ 
ing.) He prayed unto the Father ‘ with strung 
crying and tears, and was heard in that he fear¬ 
ed.’ * I/e increased in wisdom, and iu favour 
with God and man.’ In the face of these, and 
many similar passages, we cannot refuse to be¬ 
lieve that Jesus of Nazareth possessed a human 
aoul, without doing manifest violence to the 
testimony of scripture. 

11. The union of the divine and human na¬ 
tures in the pemon of our Lord, did not ex¬ 
tinguish or confound the essential attributes of 
either. When God was manifested in the flesh, 
tiiet^ was no transmutation of divinity into 
tuauliood, or of manhood into divinity, nor any 


intercuiiininnication of tlie peculiar properties of 
botli. We are aware that tlie contrary lias 
been maintained by some zealous a8.sertors of 
the two-fold nature of Christ. The doctrine of 
‘ the communication of properties' was inserted 
in a celebrated Lutlieran formulary, and became 
the subject of angry disputation among the 
orthodox; But no adequate evidence was ever 
produced from scripture in support of this sin¬ 
gular dogma ; and m'c have good reason to be¬ 
lieve that the thing which it affirms is a physical 
impo.ssibility. We can easily understand that 
two difl'erent natures, distinguished by the most 
opposite qualities, may yet be so connected as 
to constitute one person. We experience the 
truth of this in our own mysterious conforma¬ 
tion. But this implies no confusion of their 
separate peculiarities. Because the body and 
the soul, in their present inexplicable conjunc¬ 
tion, make up the individual man, does it follow 
that matter thinks ? or tliat mind,is extended in 
three dimensions ? And if not, why sliould wc 
imagine that the finite and tlie infinite lost their 
respe<‘,tive differences and were mergeef into a 
common medium in the person of Immanuel, 
God with us? The widest possible diversity 
subsists between these two classes of attributes. 
And if w{! are justified in pronouncing the pro¬ 
perties of the circle and the square to be intrin¬ 
sically incompatible, we may surely maintain 
that the union of deity and manhood in the 
person of the Lord left the essence of each un¬ 
destroyed, unabsorbed, entire, and perfect in all 
its qualities. 

III. Omniscience is one of the incommuni¬ 
cable attributes of God; in which, therefore, 
the reasonable soul of Christ had no participa¬ 
tion. Of God, and of God alone, can it be said 
that, ‘ His understanding is influite.’ It em¬ 
braces the universe of created being, the scheme 
of eternal providence, and all the relations of 
actual and possible existence. It embraces the 
divine nature itself, in all its immensity. It is 
the attribqte of a ** Mind in which all science, 
truth, and knowledge, is summed and compact¬ 
ed in one vast idea.” Between the omniscience 
of God, then, and the knowledge of the most 
gifted of his creatures, there is necessarily a 
great gulf fixed. And since no aggregation of 
the finite can ever approach infinity. He will, 
for ever ’ impute imperfection to his angels,’ 
though they continue to increase in wisdom 
throughout eternity. When, therefore, omni¬ 
science is ascribed to the Redeemer, it must be 
understood of bis divine, not of his human na¬ 
ture. We may, indeed, with good reason be¬ 
lieve that the rational soul of Christ received 
successive and great additions of knowledge 
from its connexion with the Eternal Word ; but 
these, whatevei; their amount, did not exult the 
creature into an equality with God. We have 
alri'ady quoted the scripture which declares 
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ri)at Christ ‘ increased in wisdom.’* Now tiiat j 
which is susceptible, of increase is clearly at an 
infinite distance from infinity. Ifi tlien, the 
knowledf^e of the man Chri>t Jesus, however 
extended, was still the knowledge of a creature, 
and therefore finite,—what inconsistency is 
there in believing that there were secrets in 
the counsels of God concealed even from him ? 
And why should we be slow to admit that the 
date of the destruction of Jerusalem was one of 
these ? 

IV. Though the union of the divine and 
human natures in the Saviour involved no 
permutation or absorption of their respective 
])ecnliarities, it constituted him one person,—of 
whom, therefore, the attributes bf God and man 
might be predicated indifferently. And this is, 
ill fact, tlie ordinary style of the scriptures. 
The inspired writers afRrni many things of 
Christ wliicli are true only of his divine natun*, 
—many which, in strictness of speech, ajiply 
only to liis humanity. Yet they seldom mark 
the distinction. Tliey did not think it neces¬ 
sary to say that ‘ by him,’ in his divine nature, 

‘ were all things created that arc in heaven and 
in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones or dominions, or principalities, or powers, 
all things were created by him and for him,’ 
that is, us he was God; ‘ and he is before all 
things, and in him all things consist,’f consider- 
iny him as divine. They did not say that as 
God, ‘ he is Lord of all,’^.—that, as one with the 
Father, he is ‘ the First and the Last,'§—that 
‘Thou, Lord, in the beginning,’ by thine eternal 
power and Godhead, ‘ hast laid the foundation 
of the earth, and the heavens are the works of 
thine hands.’|J Nor did they usually adopt any 
such guarded phraseology in speaking of .Jesus 
as a man. We do not read that, in his human 
nature, ‘ he was an hungered,'^—that, as man, 

‘ being wearied with his journey he sat thus on 
the well,’**—that, as partaker of Jiesh and blood, 

‘ he was in the hinder part of the ship asleep on 
a pillow,’-j-j-—that, in his character asa creature, 
he ‘ increased in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man.’^lt Sometimes, it is 
true, we meet with qualifying expressions in 
reference to his humanity,—such as, ‘ according 

* It may be objected that this growth in wisdom is pre¬ 
dicated of our Lord t>efore his baptising—that he then re¬ 
ceived the special illumination of the Spirit; and that God 
it declared to have given the Spirit to him 'not by 
measure.’ We answer, that whatever degree of knowledge 
was communicated by the descent of the Spirit at our Sa¬ 
viour's baptism, it was certainly short of omniscience,—the 
capacity of a created mind being from its nature finite. 
The expression ‘ by measure,’ (»« is well known 

to be synonymous with ‘moderately,* (fttrfunt,) or 'spar- 
ingly.' V. Kaphelius, Wetstein, Schottgeu, &c., in loc. ; 
Robinson's Greek and English Lexicon of the New Tes¬ 
tament, in voce et ftirf*. • 

f Col. i. 15, 16. f Acts X. 86 . § Rev, {. I 7 . 

II Heh. i. 10. t Matt, iv, 2. ** John It. 6 . 

■ft Mark iv. 98. Luke ii. 52, 


ti> the tlo.sh,’ ‘ the offt ring of the body of Jesus,’ 
&c. But these inslance.H arc comparatively 
few, and easily accounted for by the context,-— 
while, in the current jihraseology of the scrip¬ 
tures, both divine and human attributes are 
given to Christ witiiout any exjiress limitation 
of either to the. one nature or to the other. 
And the reason of this is clear. Having taught 
us plainly both that ‘ the Word was God,’ and 
that ‘ there is one Mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ ,Tesus,’ the saered writers 
judgcil it unnecessary to be perpetually remind¬ 
ing us that infinite perfections belong only to tlie 
Deity, and that every thing short of these is the 
attribute of the creature, not of the Creator. 
It is on this principle that innumerable passages, 
relating simply to the tinman nature of (Jirist, 
are interpreted by those who believe in his 
divinity. by, then, should we feel any seni- 
ple us to its ajiplicution in this iiidividnul in¬ 
stance ? That tliey who deny and deiionnee it 
as a general jiriiiciple in the exegesis of the 
Bible should repudiate its introdnetiun here, 
is natural and consistent;—though even they 
deal unlairly when they inqiute any greater 
difficulty to the orthodox interpretation of this 
jmssage tlian to that of numbers more. But it 
is difficult fo conceive wliy those who explain a 
hundretl other texts upon this very principle 
should stumble at it Itere. Is it any harder to 
believe that the human soul of .Jesus was left 
ill ignorance of future tini(‘s and seasons, tlian 
to believe that it sorrowed, compluiiied, and 
prayed ? 

V. It may be aski'ii, “ But is not suc/i a 
method of interpretation somewhat uiinuturul ? 
Is it nut assumed without jiroof? If it were in¬ 
tended to apply to so many important parts of 
scripture, ought it nut to have been announced 
or acknowledged by the sacn d peimum them¬ 
selves? Does it not seem like an expedient 
invented merely for the purjiose of getting ritl 
of a difficulty ? Can anything analogous to 
this pretended form of speech be found in the 
ordinary phraseology of men?" We think that 
in answering these questions we can produce a 
form of expression exactly parallel to that 
against whicli the objection is raised, yet em¬ 
ployed in general conversation without ever 
incurring the charge of impropriety or any dan¬ 
ger of misconstruction. .No one will deny that, 
in the opinion of an immense majority, the 
body and the soul of man are two different na¬ 
tures, distinguished by opposite and incom¬ 
patible qualities. A few in every age may have 
dissented from this beliefi and on different 
grounds,—some denying the separate existence 
of matter, end others the incorporeal nature of 
the mind. But it is notorious that the general 
belief admits the existence and essential differ¬ 
ences of both, as well as their close conjunction 
in the constitution of man. It is equally clear. 
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a*« we have already observed, that this conjunc¬ 
tion involves no loss and no confusion of their 
characteristic peculiarities. The thinking prin- 
ciph* does not acquire the properties of exten¬ 
sion, solidity, figure, weight or colour, from its 
prt stM)t connexion with the body. It would be 
•juite ns absurd to speak of an inch of thought 
or an ounce of mind in man, as to use the same 
language in reference to a disembodied spirit. 
Nor has matter, on the other hand, obtained 
any share in the intellectual attributes of man, 
from its present relation to the mind in each in¬ 
dividual of the human lainily. The functions 
of memory, of reasoning, and of conscience, can 
no more be predicated of the minutest particle 
of cerebral matter than of a drop of water or a 
grain of sand. There is a mutual influence of 
the two natures, wo readily admit. The feel¬ 
ings and volitions of the mind act on the nerves 
of the body ; and certain att'ections of the nerves 
{)roduce sensations in the mind. But matter is 
still matter, mind is mind ; and this reciprocal 
activity of both occasions no interchange or 
assimilation of their several powers. All this is 
well known a«id universally admitted. And 
y(‘t,—and to this fact we request the reader’s 
espc'cial attention,— we famiUnrli) employ, wilh 
■reference (o mirn in yeneral, lanyvnge. which is 
strictly true only if one pari of his nature. We 
«lo this contlniiaily in common discourse, and 
in written style, without formally announcing 
the distinction ; and we do it M'ithout any risk 
of misinterpretation. We .say of any indi¬ 
vidual with whom we are acquainted, that he is 
tall or short, light or hiavj', brown or fair. 
Yet we never think of adding a prudent paren¬ 
thesis to inform the companj' that we are speak¬ 
ing only of the body of the individual in ques¬ 
tion. Nor do we suppose that any one will 
misunderstand this language, and charge us 
with materialism,—as though our style implied 
that stature, weight, or colour, might be predi¬ 
cated of the mind as w’ell as of the body. On 
the other hand, we describe the same individual, 
it may be, as imaginative, choleric, or timid,— 
as fond of reasoning, or deficient in memory, or 
conscientious even to scrupulosity. Yet we do 
not tleem it necessary to restrict the application 
of these phrases to the spiritual nature of the 
niun. We never say on such occasions, “ Ob¬ 
serve, I am speaking of his mind alone.” And 
why not ? Why do we admit this seeming 
laxity and carelessness of expression ? Because 
the natuie of the case precludes the danger of 
misconueption. The two classes of attributes 
are too distinct to be confounded. And were 
nut the divine and human natures of our Lord 
as perfectly distinct in all their powers ? Are 
the qualities of the creature and the perfections 
of God sd much alike as to be distinguished 
with difficulty, and perpetually liable to be con¬ 
founded ?' Assuredly if error of this kind be 


rendered anywhere impossible, from the nature 
of the case, it is so in the incarnation of * the 
Mighty God.’ 

It may be objected Ibat this reasoning, how¬ 
ever conclusive in other quarters, loses all its 
force with the materialist, who denies the com¬ 
pound nature of man ; and that some of the 
principal opponents Of the doctrine of our Lord’s 
divinity have been materialists. We answer, 
first, that our reasoning is addressed chiefly to 
those who, believing in the deity of Christ, have 
yet found some difficulty in reconciling that 
belief with the passage before us. We are 
satisfied that very few of these are materialists; 
and, therefore, most of those for whom we 
write will feel no force in the objection. But, 
secondly, the materialist himself must allow that 
the bulk of mankind dissent from his doctrine. 
Whether true or false, it is not the creed of the 
majority. But the expressions we have in¬ 
stanced above are undeniably employed by 
multitudes who believe in the essential diversity 
of matter and spirit. Even the materialists, 
then, must acknowledge that in ordinary dis¬ 
course a form of speech is often heard exactly 
puralkil to that which, on our showing, is the 
usual style of scripture with reference to the 
person of Christ; and heard, too, without pro¬ 
ducing any sense of ambiguity or self-contra¬ 
diction. As the Bible was written, not for the 
philosophic few, but (or all mankind, we must 
conclude that its modes of expression generally 
resemble those which are in ordinary use,— 
since, otherwise, they could not bo understood 
without a miracle. And, therefore, when ex¬ 
ception is taken to any part of scripture phra¬ 
seology on the score of its alleged inaccuracy, 
it is a sufficient answer to show that similar 
expressions are currently employed in common 
conversation, and in books of every kind. And 
this, we humbly conceive, has been done in the 
case before us. 

It has been observed, by an eminent writer, 
that “ the pet texts. of a Socinian are quite 
enough for his confutation with acute thinkers. 
If Christ had been a mere man, it would have 
been ridiculous in him to call himself the Son 
of man ; but being God and man, it then be¬ 
came, in his own assumption of it, a peculiar 
and mysterious title.” The same remark may 
be applied, we think, to the passage now under 
consideration. Let the name of any of the 
prophets or apostles be substituted for the de¬ 
signation of Christ, and a sentence is produced 
at which even a Socinian might stinger. * But 
of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in heaven, wither 
Moses, but the Father.’ It matters little what 
particular name is selected for the experiment. 
Isaiah, Daniel, Paul, or John, in such a colloca¬ 
tion, would be alike incongruous with the whole 
phraseology and spirit of the Bible. Why, 
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then, would such an announcement have re* 
volted us, while the name of the Son, in this 
identical connexion, awakens no surprise ? 
Manifestly, because the human soul of Christ, 
from its conjunction with ‘ the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and the express image of his 
person,’ was admitted to a knowledge of the 
counsel of God which is never ascribed to any 
other creature; manifestly, because ‘ in Him 
dwelt ail the fulness of the Godhead bodily.’ 
It must not be inferred from the illustration 
used in the foregoing argument, that we con* 
ceive the connexion between the body and the 
soul of man to be a perfect type or counterpart 
of the union of deity and manhood in the per¬ 
son of our blessed Lord. The resemblance is, 
indeed, exact in every point which concerns 
the accuracy of the reasoning. For in both 
cases we have two different natures so connect¬ 
ed as to make one person, yet without destroy¬ 
ing or impairing their respective characteristics. 
Nothing more than this was necessary to sustain 
tlie argument; and, beyond this, we have no 
desire to pursue the illustration. In truth, we 
know too little of the metaphysics of eitlier 
subject to be warranted in instituting any 
general comparison between tiic two. In both 
cases the simple fact is ascertained upon suffi¬ 
cient evidence,—on the evidence of conscious¬ 
ness in the one instance, and on that of the di¬ 
vine testimony in the other. But the philoso¬ 
phical explanation of either fact seems entirely' 
i)eyond our reach in the present state of being. 
The operation of the mind upon the body, and 
t he body on the mind, in their present mysteri¬ 
ous connexion, is one of the profoundest secrets 
on which the inquisitive intellect of man has 
ever fatigued itself in vain. What wonder, 
then, that the conjunction of the divine and 
human natures of Christ should, as to its mode, 
defy our comprehension ? The audacity of 
those who deny the possibility of such a union 
has been too often rivalled by the presumption 
of otherd who have pretended to explain it. On 
sbeh a subject our only wisdom is to receive, 
with the faith of * little children,’ the words 
‘ which the Holy Ghost teacheth,’ not ‘ adding 
to them, lest we be reproved.’ For ‘ who hath 
ascended up into heaven, or descended? Who 
hath gathered the wind in his fists ? Who hath 
bound the waters in a garment? W’ho hath 
established all the ends of the earth ? What is 
his name, and what is his Son’s name, if 
thou canst tell ? No man kuoweth the Son, 
but the Father.’ 


FAITH AND DELUSION. 

We cannot believe what we do pot know or 
understand. To credit such a matter is nut 
faith, but prejudice. I cannot believe that the 


inhabitants of Pekin are all blue-eyed ; for 1 
am ignorant of the fact, i cannot, without be¬ 
ing deluded, think myself to be the emperor of 
China, or believe the po))ulation of the planet 
Saturn to have each ten heads. On the same 
principle, men cannot believe the Romish host 
to be the body of Christ, or the Virgin Mary 
to be a mediatrix, or Joanna Southcoit to have 
been the mother of our Saviour, or the dead to 
have already risen in a general resurrection. 
They can give no better account of such belief 
than a truism ; they can merely say, “ We be¬ 
lieve because we believe.” Necessarily in pro¬ 
found ignorance as to the supposed facts, or the 
doctrinal assumptions, of their faith, they are the 
victims of delusion. Religious faith is always 
rational, intelligent, knowing. 

Faith is the fruit of consideration. We be¬ 
lieve only what we Jiave examined or invi'sti- 
gated. You do not believe one who tells you 
that the muon is inhabited, or your child has 
committed murder, or a conspiracy is a-fuut to 
put you to death, till you have considered the 
probabilities of tliu statement. Divine truth, 
more than anythitig else, requires investigation, 
and eballeiiges and commands it. ‘ Prove all 
things ‘ try the spirits ‘judge of what 1 say ; 

‘ believe not every prophet‘ by their fruits ye 
shall know them ‘ search the scriptures ‘ be¬ 
ware of men—of false prophets—of the doc¬ 
trines of the Scribes and Pharisees—of those 
who lie in wait to dt.-ceivo ‘ if ye will enquire, 
enquire ye, return, come.’ Christ and his apos¬ 
tles spent days and weeks and years in answer¬ 
ing (]uestions, and in disputations and reasonings 
with the people. All the earliest class of Chris¬ 
tians believitd uj)on inquiry and investigution. 
Why abounds the Bible in reasoning ? liven 
the God of 'I'ruth’s revelation of mercy and le¬ 
gislation of duty to his creatures, exhibits no dog¬ 
matism, no abstract theorem, no dry or bai<i or 
unargued inculcation of principle, but gives ‘line 
upon line, line upon line, precept upon precept, 
precept upon precept, here a little and there a 
little,' that men may inquire, understand, be¬ 
lieve and be converted. 

We can tell not only what we believe, but 
whi/ we believe it. ‘It is because it is,’ or 
‘ What 1 believe is an absolute mystery,’ is the 
language of only fanaticism or ereiJulity. .Sei iji- 
ture mysteries are hidden truths rcrcaied, and 
taught on evidence. We believe them neither 
against our senses, nor in opposition to our rea¬ 
son, nor in the absence of proof. He who would 
have us to believe the stars created, our hearts 
depraved, or our souls coiidemned, must give 
us bis reasons. I aoi not to be called a felon, 
or menaced with the gallows, or bumbled to 
consult an advocate, without reasonable pro¬ 
babilities being exhibited of my guilt. Faith in 
the gosjiel is conviction—satUlying the under¬ 
standing—carrying demonstratiun to the mind : 
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‘ We are judged of all, and convinced of all,' 
To believe against the senses, or without per¬ 
ceiving evidence, is blindness, infatuation, or 
moral hypochondriasis; just as if a man were to 
believe himself twenty feet high, or made of 
glass, or double-headed, or combustible. 1 can 
rationally believe the .vastest truth of revelation, 
—that God is three and yet one, or that he fills 
immensity, or that he assumed humanity in the 
person of the Son,—because I so far under¬ 
stand 'the truth as to perceive its properties, and 
its freedom from self-contradiction or absurdity; 
and I see surpassing evidences of holiness, vera¬ 
city, and divine inspiration in the document 
which records it; and I know the most wonder¬ 
ful miracles to have l>een worked before the 
senses of thousands, and laid open to the in¬ 
vestigation of the world, for its confirmation. 
But wiiere are the evidences of transubstantia- 
tion, half-communion, Southcottianism, or any 
other delusions which were unknown till long 
after the canon of scripture was completed ? 

All evidence of evangelical truth lies in the 
Bible. Christian faith is founded on divine 
testimony, repeated, illustrated, and made plain 
1«) the mind by divine influence. ‘ Faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing (or understanding) by 
the word of (Sod.’ 'I'o believe- in Christ is to 
‘ know the serij)tnre.s,’ and to ‘ stand in the 
power of Goii.' Nothing is r<-eeiv<'d on men’s 
testimony, or on the authority of great names, 
or learned divines, nr ecele.siastieal councils. 
Not even the apostles had ‘ donjinion over the 
faith’of Christians, but were ‘ helpers of their 
joy.’ All the early believers, though some 
* more noble’ or with greater frequency or zeal 
than others, appealed from the very preaching 
of Paul and Peter and other in.«pired preachers, 
to the authority of the scriptures. Such hearers 
as believed the men were mentally deluded with 
tiie mere phantasmagoria of the gospel : only 
those who believed God were believers in Christ, 
or the subjects of religious faith. 

All belief aflPects the heart according to the 
nature of the thing believed. To believe that 
one’s child has been killed, or one's condition 
suddenly enriched, or one’s person doomed to 
an impending judgtnent, will produce respec¬ 
tively grief, joy, terror. Even the fallen angels 
are affected, through belief, by every truth which 
appeals to their passions and condition ; and in- 
orimated to a cinder though their hearts be, they 
never assent to the existence and the conse¬ 
quent justice of the Deity, without experiencing 
violent apprehension : ‘ the devils believe and 
tremble.’ Who believes he is doomed eternally 
to hell without (eeliiig a paroxysm of desjiair ? 
Who believes sin to be an abomination without | 
loathing it,—or a curse without forsaking it,— 
or the occasion of all the sufi'erings which were 
endured by .the Son of God, without * mourning 
for it as one mournetk Ibr an only son, and be- j 


ing in bitterness as one is in bitterness for a 
first-born?’ Or who believes Christ to be a. 
Saviour without rejoicing in him,-—or God to be 
love without adoring him,-—or the scheme of 
mercy to be true without anxiously desiring to 
become righteous, sober, and holy in the world ? 
’roll me you believe you are ruined, while you 
dance and sing and make merry,—or tell me 
you believe you are the happiest mortal on earth, 
while you wear the most lugubrious weeds of 
wo,—I answer, you are deluded; you do not 
believe, but are under hallucination. But what 
shall I answer him who says he believes the 
truths of God, and yet experiences neither holy 
joy, nor adoring love, nor humble trust, nor 
even a. penitent’s contrition? He is under 
' strung delusion, to believe a lie.’ He walks 
in unrighteousness of heart) and, so far from 
believing God, continually ‘ makes him a liar.’ 
Only delusion is cold. Religious faith possesses 
all the warmth of a fiame kindled from the fire 
of the divine altar. It purifies the heart, con¬ 
sumes attachment to the M-orld, and inflames 
the soul with love to Jehovah, to his ordi¬ 
nances, service, and people. 

‘ What doth it profit, my brethren, though a 
man say he hath faith, and have not works ? 
Can faith save him ? If a brother or sister be 
naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of 
you say unto them. Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled, notwithstanding ye give 
them not those tilings which are needful to the 
body, what doth it profit ? Even so faitli, if it 
have not works, is dead, being alone.’ Faith 
loves and trusts and obeys God, just as bene¬ 
volence commiserates and assists and befriends 
man. Abraham, Jacob, Moses, at>d all the 
scripture-believers ‘ obtained, b^’ faith, a good 
report,’—all the reality and all the fame of holy 
living. ‘ They that believe in God are careful 
to inaintaiii good works.’ 

Faith, then, is distinguished from delusion by 
knowledge, investigation, perception of evidence, 
assent to divine testimony, emotion. And holy 
obedience. These characteristics of faith are 
so many proofs that it springs from divine 
operation, or arises from the illumination of the 
dark mind of man by the influence of the Holy 
Ghost, and is possessed by such only as are 
saved by grace, justified through , the obedience 
of Christ, and partakers of peace and love and 
light and holiness, through a dispensation of 
sovereign mercy. 

PORTRAITS OF WILBERFORCE. 

[From tlie life of William Wllberfurce. By Ui Sons.3 
BY MR Moaamr. 

Wii.BKBF’oncE held a high and conspicuous place in 
oratory.—even at a time when £nglisti elo^ence rival¬ 
led wiiatever we read of in Atiieus or in Rome. His 
vokre itself was beautiful,—deep, clear, articulate, and 
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flexible. I think his grreatest premeditated effiirts were 
made fur tlie abulitiuii of the trade in slaves, and in sup- 
* purling some of the measures brought forward by Pitt 
for the more effectual suppression of revolutionary ma¬ 
chinations ; but he often rose unprepared in mixed de¬ 
bate, on tlie impulse of the moment, and seldom sat 
down without tiaving struck into that higher tune of 

f 'eneral reasoning and vivid illustration which left on 
lis hearers the impression of power beyond what the oc¬ 
casion had called forth. He was of course unequal; and 
I have oft)*n heard him confess that he never rose with¬ 
out emburrassnient, and always felt for a while that he 
was languid and speaking feebly, Uiough he warmed us 
he went on. I liave heard the late Mr Windham ex¬ 
press the same discontent with himself,—bodi probably 
from the high standard of excellence at whicli they 
aimed. I always felt, and have often heard it remark¬ 
ed by others, that in all his speeches, long or short, 
there was generally at least from five to ten minutes of 
iirilliance, which even the best orator in the house 
■iiiglit have envied. His own unaffected principles of 
iiumility, and his equally sincere estimate of the judg¬ 
ment and good intentions of others—which became in 
advancing life more and more predominant—influenced 
both his line of oratory and his reasoning when not in 
the House of Commons, lie gradually left off the 
keener weapons of ridicule and sarcasm, however well 
applied and justly aimed ; but, with the candour that 
gave wliat he thought due weight to an adversary's ar¬ 
gument, he sometinies (u$ it seemed to me) with undue 
diffidence neglected or liesitated to enforce his own. 
8<uiietimes also, as on the questions involving pence or 
war, die wislies of liis heart were at variance with the 
conclusions of his understanding, and ' resolutions of 
great pith and moment’ 

* \Vvre sickiied o’er with die pale cast nf Uiuiighu’ 

BY SIK JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

Mackintosh’s own account of this intercourse is pe¬ 
culiarly happy. “ Do you remi'iiilier Madame de Mnin- 
teiioii’s exclamation, ‘ Oli die misery of having to iimnse 
ail old king, qui nest pas amusahis.' Now, if I were 
cxilied upon to describe Wilberforce in one word, 1 
should say he was the most ‘ amusable’ man 1 ever met 
witii ill lay life. Instead of having to think what sub¬ 
jects will interest him, it . is perfectly iinpossibie to hit 
on one that does not. I never saw any one wJio ioncli- 
ed life at so many points ; and this is the more remark¬ 
able in a man who is supposed to live alisurbed in the 
cuiitempladon of a future stale. When lie was in die 
House of Camnioiis, he seemed to have die freshest 
mind of any man there. There was all die charm of 
youth about him. And he is quite as remarkable in 
tliis bright evening of‘his days as when 1 saw him in 
his glory many years ago.” 

BY MR SOUTHEY. 

I saw more of your father during his short residence 
in this country tliaii at any or all odier times; and 
certainly I never saw any other man who seemed to en¬ 
joy such a perpetual serenity and sunshine of spirits. In 
convening with liim you felt assured that there was no 
guile in him,—that if ever Uiere was a good and happy 
man on eartli, he was one ; and that eminently blessed 
as lie was with a benign and easy disposidoii, the crown 
of ail Ills blessings was that inward and undisturbed 
' peace which pusseth ail understandinjg.* I recollect 
one circumstance during his visit to the lakes, which 
shows the perfect reliance iiis servants had upon his 
good nature,—forbearance it might have been called 
m any oUier person, but in him it was do effort. The 
ccmciiman came in to say that some provision concern¬ 
ing the horses had been neglected, and your £st^ 
widi a liuie start of surprise, replied, “ that indeed he 
had not thought of it.” " No>r’ said the coachman; 


and “ since you have been in this country, you have all 
of you liepn so lake and valley and river and mountain 
mad. that you have thought of nothing that you ought 
to have thought of.” 

BY MH JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 

The picture wliich the dead leave on the minds of 
their survivors, is not always lively or distinct Ai- 
dioiigh we may have fondly loved them, and may 
hallow the memory of tlieir good qualities, we cannot 
always summon their image before us; but I venture 
to express my conviction, that no one who has been 
accustomed to observe Wilberforce will ever find Uic 
slightest difficulty in picturing him on the tablet of the 
mind. Who diat knew him can fail to recall die rapid 
movements of his somewhat diminutive form, the illum¬ 
ination of his expressive countenance, and the nimble 
finger with wliich he used to seise on every little object 
which happened to adorn or diversify his potlt ? Mucli 
less can Wf‘ forget his vivacious wit—.so playful, yet so 
harmless,—tlie glow of liis affections, the urbanity of 
his manners, and the wondrous celerity with which he 
was ever wont to turn from one bright thought to 
another. Alxive all, iiowever, his friends will never 
cease to remember that peculiar sunshine which he 
threw over a company by the influence of o mind per¬ 
petually tuned to love and praise. I am ready to think 
tiiere could lie no greater luxury than that of roaming 
with him ill solitude over gr«‘en fields and gardens, and 
drawing out of his treasury • tilings new and olil.* 

BY MB llAHI’dUU. 

The first time I met Mr Willierforce was at the 
house of his friend. Mr Henry Thornton. 1 had liearil 
him speak in die morning, in a emwded iiieedlig*. at 
the. aniiiversaiy of a public charity, wlien elevated sen¬ 
timents and toucliiiig appeals, rendered douliiy im¬ 
pressive by the fine tones of his musical voice, had 
deeply affected the feelings of the auditory. There 
was a dinner-party at Mr I'lioriiton's, and several of 
the guests were ainoiig the partieiilar friends of Mr 
Willierforite. Air 'i'lioniton, before we sat down to 
table, expressed a liojie that, lie would join ns in a few 
minutes. ' We had not been long seated wiieii he en¬ 
tered the room with a smiling, animated couiiU'iiaiice, 
And a lively vivacity of movement and maimer, ex- 
cliangiiig as he advanced kind salutations with his 
friends, whose faces were lighted up with peculiar 
pleasure at his presence. From my earliest youth I 
had been taught to reverence the name of Willierforce,so 
that iny delight was great to find myself in his company. 
His manner and address throughout the afternoon were 
marked by kindness and vivacity, and his style of con¬ 
versation was brilliant and easy. Those who never 
saw him till within eight or ten’ years of liit decease, 
wlien his figure haii liecome a good deal bent, and Jiis 
head depressed upon his chest by the weight of yeara 
acting on an extremely delicate frame, cannot easily 
form a just idea of him at the period to which 1 now 
refer. Some tendency to these infirmities, it is true, 
was already apparent; but the elasticity and spring 
of his movements, the comparative erectiiess of his 
figure, and the glow on his cheek, presented a strong 
contrast to the decrepitude which gradually stole upon 
him in his declining years. His frame was at all times 
extremely spare, and seemed to indicate tliat tlie ethe¬ 
real inhabitant within was burdened with as little as 
po-ssible of corporeal encumbrances; but from this at¬ 
tenuated frame proceeded a voice of uuciNnmoo com 
pass and richness, whose vising and impressive tones, 
even in common conversation, bespoke the powers of 
the oretor. His eyes, though small, and singularly 
set, beamed with tlie expression of acute inteliigenoe, 
and of eomprelietision qnick as lightning, hleu<k» trith 
Uiat of coniial Kindness and warmth oi hearL A Iseeu- 
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liar sweetness and playfulness marked his whole man¬ 
ner. There was not a single handsome feature,—there 
was scarcely one that was not in itself plain ; but the 
mingled emanations of imagination ana intellect,—of 
benevolence and vivacity,—diffused over his counte¬ 
nance a sort of sunny radiance which irresistibly acted 
as a powerful magnet on the hearts of all who approach¬ 
ed hhn. At this time, and till within a very few years 
of his death, he wore powder; and his dress and ap¬ 
pearance were tltose of a complete gentleman of the 
old school.* 


THE SPIRIT AND WORK OF A CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER : 

^btirces, 

Delivered nu Wedneaday, March nth, 1839, at the ordination of 
Mr Darid Ruatvil to too Pastoral rharsti of tho Congreg-atiunal 
Church aaaombling in Brown Street Chapel, Olaegow, 

By tue Rev. David Rosskll, D.D., 

Minitler of the Congregational Church, Dundee. 

Pabt II. 

III. In order to your being a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, you are required to 
study rightly to divide the word of truth. In 
this expression there appears to be a reference 
to the duty of a steward, whose office it was to 
distribute to the wahts of the household in due 
season, and in fit proportion to the various mem¬ 
bers of the family. Now, though, the apostles 
and others were stewards of the mysteries, in a 
special sense, yet wlien speaking of the office of 
a bishop, the apostle Paul says, ‘ a bishop must 
. be blameless, us the steward of God.’ You are 
called, then, to act as a steward in the church 
of Christ. And in order to the right discharge 
of the duties of this office, two things are re¬ 
quisite, namely,—a thorough knowledge of the 
various stores committed to your care,—and a 
thorough acquaintance with the various ca<> 
pacities, circumstances, and wants of those to 
whom you are to administer them. 

First, You ought to have a thorough ktiow’- 
ledge of the various stores committed to your 
care. 

These are all summed up in the word of 
truth. 1 have already recommended to you 
the careful and devout study of the word of 
God. It were a strange way of recommending 
a lawyer to our notice to say. It is true he 
knows little about the law, but he is a skilful 
• anatomist. Or if we were going to consult a 
medical practitioner, would we think it wise to 
follow his advice if we were told that though he 
knew little of medical science, he was well ac¬ 
quainted with law ? And ought not the minister 

• At p. 3S5 of our first volume, will be found nn in¬ 
teresting paper by Dr. Sprague of America, entitled 
* Recollections of •Wilberforce and Hannah More,’ with 
which the above reminiscences may be compared. It is 
pleasing to mark the uniform tesUmony borne by so many 
aooomplished minds to the fact that religion shed no gloom 
over the strong nature and cheerful spirit of this great and 
good patriot, philanthropist, and Cfanstian.— Ed. 


of Christ to be eminently acquainted with the 
word of God ? It is called ‘ the word of truth,’ 
because it consists of pure truth, without any 
mixture of falsehood, error, or mistake. It is 
religious truth to which the apostle refers, and 
this is entirely a revelation from heaven. We 
know nothing of it, and never could have known 
anything of it, but by testimony. You are not 
called, then, to elaborate a system of theology 
for yourself. Whatever is requisite lor your 
work is supplied by the word of God. * All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
proiitabie for doctrine, for reproof, for correc¬ 
tion, and for instruction in righteousness; that 
the man of God,’ or the Christian minister in 
his official character, as well as individually, 

‘ may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.’ The salvation of men is the ob¬ 
ject of this ministry; and the instrument to be 
employed is ‘ the word of truth.' It was by 
means of falsehood and error that man at first 
fell, and it is by the same means that the god 
of this world still acts and reigns. Now, it is 
by means of that word of truth, which is oppos¬ 
ed to the delusions of Satan, that the Spirit of 
God calls sinners * out of darkness into his mar¬ 
vellous light.’ 

It is for you, then, to dispense the word of 
truth in its original purity. Explore ail the 
fields of criticism, and take advantage of all 
kinds of knowledge that can facilitate your ac¬ 
quaintance with this word, but beware of blend¬ 
ing with it the inventions of men. This caution 
is not unnecessary, for from the days of the 
apostles until now, there has been a deplorable 
propensity to connect with the gospel the de¬ 
vices and traditions of men. 

In rightly dividing the word of truth, you 
will preach the doctrines of the gospel in their 
various connexions, and in their mutual har¬ 
mony. Each of these doctrines is connected 
with all the rest. They reflect light upon each 
other, and form one consistent Ssbole. The 
discovery of one of them« leads on to more. 
They form one continuous chain. Remove one 
link, and you mar the beauty and advantage of 
the whole. Much wisdom is necessaiy in as¬ 
signing to the several parts of divine truth a due 
place, and apportioning them, so as to give each 
the space and connexion demanded by its re¬ 
lative importance. Thetje is no part of truth 
but may be so distorted, as to wear some of the 
features of error. When wrested from its proper 
place, and exhibited in some wrong connexion, 
or applied for some purpose difierent frdm any 
of the purposes for which it ts.‘ introduced in 
scripture, it is shorn of its power, yea, its vtery 
nature is so for changed. Let nd truth be 
brought forward with greater frequency or ex¬ 
hibited with greater prominence than its situa¬ 
tion in the system of scripturti wMl justify. Re¬ 
gard must be bad to the relative importaliice of 
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the various departments of truth.- All parts of 
truth are no doubt important, but their impor¬ 
tance is relative, so that if we unduly magnify 
one of them, we proportionally Tower another. 
If every doctrine is kept in its proper position, 
its real character will be preserved and display¬ 
ed, and its proper object will be gained t whereas 
if it is not, its proper influence will be neutra¬ 
lised, and baneful efiects will follow. Rightly 
to divide the word of truth is to avoid every 
exaggeration on the one hand, or deficiency on 
the other. 

Some, for instance, have dwelt almost ex¬ 
clusively on the doctrines relative to the secret 
counsels and the eternal purposes of heaven. 
To the cautious and scriptural statement of the 
mysterious truths relative to the divine pur¬ 
poses, there can be no valid objection. In the 
sacred scriptures you find them set before 
Christians to account for being brought to 
embrace the gospel, to illustrate the sovereign 
freeness of divine grace, to excite believers to 
gratitude and holy obedience, and to encourage 
them to bear up and persevere in the midst of 
their trials and their conflicts. You find them 
introduced, too, in the due and natural course 
of an argumentative exposition of the Christian 
system. But every such doctrine is, in every 
case, introduced not in an abstract manner, but 
for some practical end. This is very different 
from the excessive, incessant, and often irre¬ 
verent discussions, which have sometimes occu¬ 
pied nearly the whole of public ministrations. 
They are sometimes so stated as to destroy all 
sense of human responsibility, and to disarm 
the most solemn warnings of their terror, and 
to strip the most gracious invitations of mercy 
of all their attractions. Though other doctrines 
are, perhaps, not denied, they are thrown too 
much, if not altogether, into the back-ground. 
Take for your model the apostles of Christ, 
who, when addressing mankind at large, pro¬ 
claim to them the unfettered freeness of the 
gospel, and call upon them by every motive 
that can tell upon their feats or their hopes, to 
embrace the message of reconciliation; and 
who, when men had been led to embrace this 
message, taught them in a way suited to their 
new character. 

Some have preached as if self-righteousness 
were the only evil of which men are in danger. 
Against this evil, indeed, you ought often and 
solemnly to warn men, but it is not the only 
evil against which you are to warn them. The 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against 
all unrighteousness and ungodliness of whatever 
kind, and it, is fiir you to charge upon them ail 
their delinquencies. It was their attachment to 
their farms, and their n^rebandise^ and tlieir 
pleasures, that led many to refuse the invitation 
to the marriage-feast. The desire of human 
applause, and their diwegard of * the honour 


that cumeth from God,’ led many of the Jews 
to reject the Saviour. The covetousness of 
the Pharisees led them to deride our Lord. 
Often, indeed, are the evils of avarice and of 
self-righteousness united in the same character, 
and no small discrintination is required in order 
to show how each of Uiem operates, and bow 
they mutually infiueuce each other. 

Some are so occupied in delineating the 
Christian character that they seem to have 
forgotten the great truths by which that cha¬ 
racter is formed. In their hands the whole is 
an abstraction. And, as might be expected, 
the picture is often a caricature or a misshapen 
monster. 

Some have dwelt almost exclusively on the 
evidences of Christianity. They have spent 
nearly the whole of their time in defending the 
outworks, while the interior of the city and 
the sanctuary of God has been neglected. The 
subject of the evidence of Christianity has cer¬ 
tainly its place, but it ought to be accompanied 
with the gospel itself. It ought never to be 
forgotten, besides, that the import of the gospel 
itself is its main evidence. Many who reject 
revelation never knew, even in theory, what the 
gospel is; and how important, then, must it be 
to lay it before them in its native simplicity. 
You can do this, while you use every argument 
that can refute the adversary. “ Let him who 
decries the honey-comb be invited to taste it.” 

Some dwell almost incessantly on the terrors 
of the law. Their hearers are kept constantly 
within view Of the lightning's flash, and within 
hearing of the thunder's roar from Sinai. * The 
mount of the Lord,’ where the Lamb of God was 
sacrifleed, and where the peaceful sunshine of 
mercy is enjoyed, is not exhibited as it ought 
to be, to draw the guilty to God with the cords 
of love. The demands of the law of God ought 
certainly to be declared,—the condition of man 
as a sinner ought to be clearly unfolded,—and 
the certain condemnation of all who die in their 
sins ought to be unequivocally denounced,—but 
let not the gospel be kept back till a particular 
and protracted process of conviction and alarm 
has been gone through. Let the claims of the 
divine law, and the abundance of the divine 
mercy, as revealed in Christ, be unfolded to¬ 
gether. When you point the sinner to the 
gloomy cloud, let it be that the resplendent 
rainbow of promise may be seen in its beauty 
as the token of peace and reconciliation. 

Others, again, have confined themselves to 
the promises and other consolatory parts of 
scripture. They have acted as if comfort were 
to be the only object of pursuit It is a great 
mistake to address men as if they were sufi'erers 
only, rather than sinners; and as needing con¬ 
solation only, without ealling tiiem to prostrate 
themselves*at the footstool of forgiving mel’qy 
as rebels against God. When pleasurable feel- 
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nre rrstcd in {» an end, or as constituting} 
as it were, the whole of religion, tlie conse- 
qtiences must be injurious. 1 ant far from 
wishing to debar from the enjoyment of that 
eondbrt which the gospel is so fitted to impart; 
but let it be remembered fhat * the joy of the 
Lord’ is said to be our strength. It is not, 
then, an indolent inactive enjoyment, a leth¬ 
argic repose, in the softness and sweetness of a 
spiritual epicurism. On the contrary, the de¬ 
sign of it is to rouse the soul to active exertion, 
to detach the heart from the perishing things of 
time, and to move the whole man forward in 
the diligent and persevering pursuit of things 
unseen and eternal. The first Christians found 
their happiness in their warm zeal and their 
active exertions for the glory of God and the 
best interests of men. It is true that in many 
religious exercises, if the heart be rightly ex¬ 
ercised, there must be a considerable degree of 
emotion, but, then, it is an accompaniment or a 
necessary quality of the thing pursued, and not 
itself the direct object of pursuit. It is like 
health in the natural body, which is alwa\ s 
best when every part of the frame regularly 
discharges its pro|t(?r functions. This is far 
more to be valued than the disorderly and fitful 
effect of stimulating cordials, which is at ail 
times transient, while in the end it impairs atid 
wears out the constitution, instead of strength¬ 
ening or restoring it. Not sehlom does an in- 
fiividual eagerly pursue pleasurable entotions 
as an end, who has more need to hear the voice 
which sa^’s, * Repent, and believe the gospel. 
Thus saitb the Lord, Consider your ways, 
remember from whence thou art fallen, and 
repent and do the first works.’ lie on j’our 
guard, therefore, against the errar of making 
joyful emotions the almost exclusive test of a 
right state of mind. It is most dangerous to 
indulge in an indiscriminating and a vague 
manner of proposing consolation. Let every 
part of truth have its place. It is painful to 
hear the sort of luscious language which is in 
use among those wito are constantly hunting 
after what they call comfort. How diflerent is 
the matured and mellowed fruit of the growing 
Christian, who allows no one duty to entrench 
on another, and w'ho possesses that healthful 
sunshine of the heart which is enjoyed in walk¬ 
ing humbly with God ! 

While you avoid the error of dwelling ex¬ 
clusively on the obligations of morality, to the 
exclusion of those doctrines and motives by 
which alone true morality can be effectively 
enforced, do not on the other hand so dwell on 
the doctrines of the word of truth as to over¬ 
look its precepts. Make- it your study to ex¬ 
hibit the doctrines of the gospel in connexion 
with the commandments of Christ. Follow the 
scriptures in their minute detail of Christian 
duties. Be nut satisfied with general and par¬ 


tial views of sanctification, but descend to par¬ 
ticulars. Inculcate the regulation of the pas¬ 
sions and the government of the tongue. Many 
Christians, even, are not informed as they ought 
to be on these subjects; nor are their consciences 
directed, as they ought to be, by the practical 
parts of scripture. - It is easy to see, then, tliat 
notwithstanding the existence of good principles 
and good feelings, the effect on their temper and 
their lives must be very injurious. Never for¬ 
get that the go>pel is a remedy for the moral 
maladies of man, and that this remedy loses its 
effect, except as it is made to bear oq his dis¬ 
ease. Practical religion is not to be compro¬ 
mised or enervated by being brought down to 
the worldly estimate of an enfeebled Christianity. 
Do not dwell exclusively on the doctrines of the 
gospel, supposing that holy practice will follow 
as a matter of course. Even where the principle 
of love has been implanted by the gospel, the 
law of heaven must be stated, in order that this 
love may be properly exercised. Love, indeed, 
is the principle of obedience, but the command¬ 
ments of God form the rule of obedience. It 
is true that love, in connexion with the judg¬ 
ment, will, to a certain extent, dictate what is 
right to be done, but it cannot do so in every 
case. So far from love rendering a law unne¬ 
cessary, we are told by the very apostle wlio 
was most distinguished for love, that, * this is 
the love of God, that we keep his coiumand- 
inents.’ 

On the other hand, you are not to preach 
a bare cold system of ethics. Enforce every 
duty bj' motives drawn from the gospel. Cold 
lectures on the obligations and beauty of virtue 
will never touch tlie bosom with that compunc¬ 
tion W'hicii is excited by a display of the cross 
of Christ. It is the doctrine of the cross that 
awakens the sensibilities of conscience, sub¬ 
dues the will, and captivates the afiections. A 
full and unfettered statement of the gospel, 
along with an equally full statement of the 
commandments of heaven, will form a pre¬ 
servative from what is called antinomianism, 
as well as from mere pbarisaical formalism. 
It will sometimes be found that persons who 
have been accustomed to bear preachers who 
are very defective in their statements of the 
gospel, from a morbid fear of certain conse¬ 
quences, when they were led to more serious 
inquiry, have been tempted to go where, if they 
hear a considerable portion of truth, they also 
hear much that is unscriptural, and are thus 
betrayed, perhaps, into the very errors from 
which it was wished to preserve them. 

In dividing the word of truth, keep in view 
the doctrine of scripture relative to the character 
sustained by the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, respectively, in the plan of redemption. 
The Father, you know-, is there represented as 
sustaining the majesty and maintaining the claioM 
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rtf the Godhead; the Son, as acting as Medi¬ 
ator between God and man ; and 'the Holy 
Spirit, as applying the blessings of redemption 
to the soul. 1 do not mean that j'on sho,uId con¬ 
stantly state these things in a formal manner, 
but that in all your teaching you should keep 
them before j'ou. You will thus be enabled to 
exhibit with effect the righteous and holy char¬ 
acter of God,—the origin of the plan of redemp¬ 
tion in the self-moved love, mercy, and grace of 
the offended Lawgiver and Judge,—and the for¬ 
mation and the accomplishment of that plan 
through the manifold wisdom of Jehovah. You 
will also be enabled to exhibit, in a lucid man¬ 
ner, the expiatory sacrifice of Christ as the 
basis of hope to the guilty,—his character as 
the great Intercessor in the celestial sanctuary, 
and his character there as the Ruler of the 
church, and As the Ruler of the world for the 
sake of the church. You will likewise ho en¬ 
abled to give a consistent view of the work of 
the Holy Spirit, whose office it is to open the 
mind to understand the truth that testifies of 
Christ, to incline the heart to embrace it, and 
by means of it to make meet for the inheritance 
of the saints in light. You will yourself be the 
more able to preserve the distinction between a 
change of state through the blood of Christ, 
and a change of character through the agency 
of the Spirit. The latter is as necessary for 
one purpose, as the former is for another. 
Great evil has arisen on the one hand from 
separating the two, as if either could be dis¬ 
pensed with ; and, on the other hand, from con¬ 
founding them together. Though in themselves 
distinct, the one always accompanies the other, 
and each .is necessary in its own place. 

I beg you to remember that there is one 
doctrine in scripture which is by way of emi¬ 
nence denominated ‘ the truth,’ because in it all 
the lineis of divine revelation meet, as in a com¬ 
mon centre. It is the doctrine of the cross of 
Christ. The apostle of the Gentiles determined 
to know nothing in his ministrations save ‘ .Tesus 
Christ and him crucified.' To preach Christ, 
is to exhibit all that is necessary to the salva¬ 
tion and blessedness of man, and this, not by 
repeating his sacred name, but by exhibiting 
the whole system of Christianity in all its bear¬ 
ings and results as centering in his cross. Here 
the apostle saw how God can be at once just 
and merciful in perfection,—here he saw bow 
the claims of divine justice had been met and 
fully answered,—here he saw the divine law 
magnified and made honourable in the salvation 
of sinners,—here iie found the oid 3 ' resting-place 
for the gujlt^' conscience and the trembling 
heart of man, even that in which the justice of 
heaven itself has found rest,—here'he found the 
only honourable channel for the communication 
of the Holy Spirit. It was here, too, that he 
found the most powerful motives with which to 


enforce the practical part of picjty. It was on 
this that he delighted to expatiate when he 
dwelt on the privileges, the joys, and the pros¬ 
pects of the faithful. Then he rose above him¬ 
self. He felt that language slink exhausted, 
when he strove to give expressions to the sublime 
feelings and conceptiofts which overpowered 
his soul. The subject was so lofiy, so deeply 
interesting to his heart, and so overwhelming 
in its magnitude and glory, that touch upon it 
how, or when, he might, his soul was instantlj^ 
on fire, and he felt himself at once filled with 
M'onder, gratitude, and praise. 

In his hands, however, the preaching of the 
cross never degenerated into tame common¬ 
place repetition. It is never introduced twice 
in the same connexion, or in all respects with 
tlie same design, or in the very same form of 
expression. But it pervades the whole system 
of his teaching, it is the key-stone of the whole 
fabric, and it constitutes the very life and soul 
of all his ministrations. 

Never forget, then, the doctrine of the cross. 
In proportion as the cross of Clirist is displaj'- 
ed in its true nature and simplicity, will the 
eonsciene.c and the licart feel. In every dis¬ 
course let the doctrine of salvation through 
faith in the finished work of the Redeemer be 
more or less introduced. There may be some 
present who are ignorant of this truth, and it 
may be are in perplexity and distress about the 
way of acceptance, and to whom a statement 
of it may prove as cold water to a thirsty soul. 
This may often be made by .sintplj' showing the 
connexion between the particular subject of 
discussion, and tliat doctrine. If’, as you ought, 
you study tfiat tlu' doctrine of the cross may be 
interwoven with tiie whole texture of your dis¬ 
courses, you will that nothing unnatural, or 
far-fetched, will be required in your endeavours 
to turn every part of your teaching to-account, 
in enforcing and elucidating that precious truth 
which exhibits the only way of a sinner’s ac¬ 
ceptance with God. This great principle has 
far more to do with every other part of divine 
truth than might at first sight be imagined. 
Exhibit every other doctrine in its appropriate 
relation to thi.s. You can hardly imagine how 
slow many are in learning the truth that re¬ 
spects the way of acceptance through simple re¬ 
liance on tile work of Christ. Nothing but the 
most scriptural and simple display’s of the un¬ 
fettered grace of the gospel—and these repeated 
and varied in almost everj- form—can, under the 
blessing of the Holy Spirit, bring them to look 
to a work without themselves as the only foun¬ 
dation of confidence and peace before God. 

In studying rightly to divide the word of 
truth, you will do well to consider that every 
age has its particular tendencies to error; and, 
hence, it is of great importance to be establish¬ 
ed in what may be called the present truth. 
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Some part of the gospel is assailed at one time, 
and a different part of it at another. Here one 
error is taught, and there, perhaps, an opposite 
one is spreading. It is well to be prepared to 
defend whatever truth may be attacked, and to 
refute whatever particular error may be circu* 
lating around you. YSu may 6nd that various 
opinions demand your attention, because they 
may entangle those with whom you are con¬ 
nected. They may be taught, too, by persons 
of influence who are likely to obtain, or may 
have already obtained, the attention of those 
who are apt to be misled. It is a wise maxim 
never to despise an enemy. Study this maxim 
in its application, and act upon it when placed 
in the circumstances to which I have referred. 
Separate the genuine truth which may be 
mingled with error, and which, from such a 
junction, may by one class be confounded with 
the error,—while, by another class, the error 
from the same Junction may be mistaken for 
truth. You are set for a watchman that, from 
the vantage-ground you occupy, you may see 
danger when yet far distant, and give timeous 
warning. Study to have that correct and com¬ 
prehensive acquaintance with the truths of re¬ 
velation, which will enable you to discern the 
germs of error before they have time or oppor¬ 
tunity to unfold themselves. Prepare the peo¬ 
ple of your charge for what may be approach¬ 
ing, not always by a direct attack on error, but 
at all events by a full and lucid exposition of 
the opposite truth. If you fail to observe the 
approach of error, or fail to give timeous warn¬ 
ing, numbers may be insnared before you are 
aware, and be so far led astray, that all your 
efforts to reclaim them may be fruitless. An 
eagerness for controversy is an evil, and must 
prove injurious; but it is your duty to know 
the opinions which may be afloat around you, 
that you may take those steps which a sanctified 
prudence may suggest. Mark the tendencies 
of error. Trace it backward to its cause, and 
forward to its effects. This will be of immense 
use to you, even should you not be called on 
directly to oppose it; for it will enable you 
effectively to establish that truth which others 
seek to destroy. Even when it may not be 
wise directly to refer to particular errors, it will 
be of great benefit to have them in your eye 
when elucidating the truths to which they are 
opposed. 


AIECHANISM OF THE HUMAN SKELETON. 

tFram the ‘ Encyclopadis Aioeriraii«.'3 

There is scarcely a part of the animal body, or an ac- 
tioii which it performs, or an accident that can befall it, 
or a piece of professional assistance which can be given 
to it. that dom not fumisli illustration of some truUi of 
natural philosophy; but we shall here only touch upon 
as many partieulm as will make the understanding of 
others easy. 


The cranium, or thdl, is an instanee of the arched 
form, answering the purpose of giving strength. The 
brain, in its nature, is so tender, or susceptible of injury, 
that slight local pressure disturbs its action. Hence 
a solid covering, like the skull, was required, with those 
parts made stronger and thicker which are most ex¬ 
posed to injury. An architectural dome is constructed 
to resist one kind of force only, alsrays acting in one 
dii-ection, namely, gravity; and therefore its strength 
increases regularly towards tiie bottom, where the 
weight and horizontal thrust of the whole are to be re¬ 
sisted ; but, in the skull, the tenacity of the substance 
is many times more tiian sufficient to resist gravity, and 
therefore aids the form to resist forces of other kinds, 
operating in ail directions. When we reflect on tlie 
strengtii displayetl by the arched film of an egg-shell, 
we need not wonder at the severity of blows which the 
cranium can withstand. Through early childiipod, the 
cranium remains, to a certain degree, yielding and 
elastic; and the fails and blows so frequent during tlie 
lessons of walking, &c., are borne with impunity. The 
mature skull consists of two layers, or ■ tables, with a 
soft diploe between them, the outer table being very 
tough, with its parts dove-tailed into each other, as 
tough wood would be by human artificers; while tlie 
inner table is harder, and more brittle (hence called 
vitreous), with its edges mercly.lyiiig in contact, because 
its brittleness would render dove-tailing useless. A 
very severe partial blow on the skull generally frac¬ 
tures and depresses the part, as a pistol bullet would i 
wliile one less severe, but with more extended contact, 
being sl<»wiy resisted by the arched form, often injures 
the skull by w’hat is correspondent to the horizontal 
tliriist in a bridge, and causes a crack at a distance from 
the place struck, generally half-way round to the op¬ 
posite side. Sometimes, in a fall with tlie head fore¬ 
most, the skull would escape injury, but for tlie body, 
wiiicii falls upon it, pressing the end of the spine against 
its base. 

In the fewer Jaw, we have to remark the greater 
inechanical advantage, or lever power, with whicli the 
muscles act, than in most other parts of aiiiiimls. The 
temporal and masseter muscles pull almost directly, or 
at right angles to the line of the jaw; while in most 
other cases, as in that of the deltoid muscle lifting Uie 
arm, tlie muscles act very obliquely, and with power 
diininisiied in proportion to the obliquity. An object 
placed between the back teeth is compressed with the 
whole direct power of the strong muscles of the jaw ; 
hence the human jaw can cru^ a body which offers 
great resistance, and the jaws of the Hon, tiger, shark, 
and crocodile, &c., are stronger still. 

The teeth rank high among those parts of Uie animal 
body which appear almost as if they were severally the 
fruits of distinct miraculous agencies, so difllcuU is it to 
suppose a few simple laws oflife capable of producing 
the variety of foite so beauUfully adapted to purposes 
which they exhibit. They constitute an extraordinary 
set of chisels and wedges, so arranged as to be most 
efficient fur cutting and tearing the food, and, with 
their exterior enamel, so hard, that in early states of 
society, teeth were made to answer many purposes for 
whicii steel is now used. It seemsi, howevbr, as if the 
laws of life, astonishing as they are, had still been ina¬ 
dequate to cause teeth, cased in their hard enamel, to 
grow as the softer bones grow; and hence has arisen a 
provision more extraordinary still. A set of small teeth 
app^ soon after birth, and serve the child until six or 
seven years of age: Uiese theu fjtll out, and are re¬ 
placed by larger ones, which endure for life; the num¬ 
ber being completed only when the naaivbr woman is 
full-grown, by four teeth, called wisdom teeth, becaube 
they come so late, which rise to fill up tbe foen spa¬ 
cious jaw. , 

The spina, or back-bon^, has, in its structure, as much 
nf beautiful and varied niechaiiism as any single part 
of our wonderful frame. It is the central pillar of sup. 
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l^torl, or ^roat connecting chain of all the other parts; 
and it has, at the same Ume, tlie office of containing 
within itself, and of protecting from external injuir, a 
prolongation of the lirain, called the g/nnal marrow, 
more important to anitaal life than the greater part of 
the brain itself. We idiall see the spine miitiiig ttie a{K 
parent incompatibilities of great elasticity, great dexi- 
bility in all directions, and great strengtit, b^h to sup¬ 
port a load and to defend its important contents. 

The head may be said to rest on the elastic colninn 
of the spine, as the body of a carriage rests \ipon its 
springs. Eetween each two of the twenty-four verte¬ 
brae, or distinct bones, of which the spine consists, there 
is a soft, elastic intervertebral substance, about half as 
bulky as a vertebra, yielding readily to any sudden 
jar; and the spine, moreover, is waved, or bent a little, 
like an italic f, as seen when it is viewed sideways; and, 
for tliis reason, also, it yields to any sudden pressure 
operating from either end. The bending might seem 
a defect hi a column intended to support weight; but 
the disposition of the muscles around is such as to leave 
all the elasticity of the bend and a roomy thorax, 
without any diminution of strength. 

The spine may be compared to a chain, because it 
consists of twenty-four distinct pieces joined by smooth 
rubbing surfaces, so as to allow of motion in all direc¬ 
tions ; and a little motion, comparatively, between eacli 
two adjoining pieces, becomes a great extent of moUon 
in the whole line. The articulating surfaces are so 
many, and so exactly fitted to each other, and are con¬ 
nected by such number and strength of ligaments, that 
tile combination of pieces is really a stronger column 
than a single bone of tile same size would be. 

The strength of the spine, as a whole, is shown in a 
man’s easily carrying upon his head a weight heavier 
than himself, while each separate vertebra is a strong 
irregular ring, or double arch, surrounding the spiiim 
marrow. Tlie spine increases in size towards the hot. 
tom, in the justest proportion, as it has more weight to 
bear. 

Attached to twelve vertebra, in the middle of the 
hack, are tlie ribs, or bony stretchers of the cavity of 
the cliest, constituting a structure which solves, in the 
most perfect manner, tlie difficult mechanical problem 
of making a cavity with solid exterior, which sfiall yet 
be capable of dilating and contracting itself. Each 
pair of corresponding ribs may be considered as form¬ 
ing a hoop, which hangs obliquely down from the place 
of attachment behind ; and, so that, when the fore part 
of ail the hoops is lifted by the muscles, tlie caviyr of 
the chest is enlarged. 

We have to remark the double connexion of the rib 
behind, first to the bodies of two adjoining vertebrm, | 
and then to a process dr projection from tlie lower, thus 
effecting a very steady joint, and yet leaving the neces. 
sary freedom of motion; and we see tlie tore part of 
the rib to be of flexible cartilage, which allows the de¬ 
gree of motion required tiiere, without the complexity 
of a joint, and admirably guards, by its elasticity, 
against tlie effects of sudden Slows or shocks. 

The mUMsles, which have their origin on the ribs, and 
their insertion into the bones of the arm, afford us an 
example <ff action mid reaction being equal and con¬ 
trary. When the ribs are fixed, these muscles move 
the arm; and, when the arm Is fixed, by resting on a 
chairor other objject, they move the ribs. This is seen 
in fits of asthma and dyqinea. 

The ahotddtr-joiiu is remarkable for combining great 
extent of motion with great strength,. The round head 
of the slioulder-bone rests upon a shallow cavi^ in the 
shoulder-blade, that it may turn freely in all ways; wid 
tlie danger df dtolocation from tt^ shallowness is 
■ ' ■ by two Asoog bony projections above 

and behind. To increase the range of motion to the 
reatest possible degree, tbe bone called the shoulder- 
lade, rraich contiuns the socket of the .arm, slides 
about itself upon the convex exterior of the chest hav¬ 


ing its motion limited only by a connexion, Uiruiigh the 
collar-bone, or clavicle, witli the sternum. 

The. scapula, or blado-bone. Is extraordinary ns an 
illustration of the. nieclianical rules for combining light¬ 
ness with strength. It has tlie strength of the arch, 
from being a little concave, and its substance is cbielly 
collected in its borders and spines, with thin plates be¬ 
tween, as tlie strength of a wheel is collected >n its 
rim. and .spokes, and nave. * 

The bones of the arms, considered as levers, have 
the muscles wliich move them attached very near to 
the fulcra, and very obliquely ; so tlmt, from working 
tbrniigb a short distance comparatively with the re¬ 
sistances overcome at the extremities, the muscles re¬ 
quire to be of great strength. It has been calculated 
that tile muscles of the shoulder-joint, in tlie exertion 
of lifting a man upon the hand, pulfwith a force of two 
thousand pounds. 

The os humeri, or bone of the upper arm, is not per¬ 
fectly cylindrical; but, like most of the other bones 
which are called cylindrical, it has ridgi;s to give 
strength. 

The elbow-joint is a correct hinge and so strongly 
secured, that it is rarely dislocated without fracture. 

TUe. Jhre-arm consists of two hones, with a strong 
niemhraiie between them. Its great breadth, from tliis 
structure, affords abundoiit space for the origin of tlie 
many muscles that go to move the hand aiHl fingers ; 
and the very peculiar inmle of connexion of the two 
hones, give man that most useful faculty of turning tlie 
hand round, into what are called the positions ot pro- 
nation and supination, exemplified in the action of twist¬ 
ing, or of tiiniiiig a gimlet. 

The many small bones forming the wrist, have a signal 
effect of deadening, in regarii to the parts above, tile 
shocks or blows which the hand receives. 

Tlie annular ligament is a strong band passing round 
the joint, and keeping all the teiidoiis which pa.ss from 
the muscles above to the fingers, close to the joint. It 
answers the purpose of so many fixed pullers for direct¬ 
ing the tendons: witlioiit it, they would all, on action, 
start out like bow-strings, producing deformity and 
weakness. 

The human hand is so admirable, from its numerous 
mechanical and sensitive capabilities, that an opinion 
at one time commonly prevailed, that man’s superior 
reason depended on his possessing such an instructor 
and such a servant. Now, althou^ reason, with hemfs 
instead of fingers, could never have raised roan much 
above' the brutes, and probably could not have secured 
the continued existence of the species, still the hand is 
no more than a fit instrument of Uie godlike mind which 
directs it. 

The pelois, or strong irregular ring of bone, on tiie 
upper edge of which the spine rests, and from the 
sides of which tbe legs spring, forms the centre of the 
skeleton. A broad bone was wanted here to connect 
the central column of tlie spine with the lateral columns 
of the legs; and a circle was the lightest and strongest. 
If we attempt still further to conceive how the circle 
could be Humified to fit it for tlie spine to rest Mt, fur 
the thighs to roll in, for muscles to hold by, botli above 
and bmow, for tlie person to sit on, we shall find, on 
inspection, that all our anticipations are realized in the 
most perfect manner. In the pelvis, too, we have the 
thyroid hole and ischiatic notches, funiishing subordi¬ 
nate instances of contrivance to save material and 
weight: they are merely deficiencies of bone where so¬ 
lidity could not have given additional strength. The 
broad ring of the pelvis protects most securely the im¬ 
portant organs placed within it. 

The hip-joint exhibits the perfection of Uie ball and 
socket articulation. It allows the foot to move raund 
in a circle, as well as to have tlie great range of Imck- 
ward and forward motion exhibited in the action el 
walking. When we see the elastic, tongh, smooth car¬ 
tilage which lines the deep socket of this joint,.aiid 
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the similar pflistwiinpr covering of the ball or heuil of 
the thigh-bone, and liie lubricating synovia poured into 
the cavity by nppropriatt* secretories, and the strong 
ligaments giving strength all around, we feel how far 
the most perfect tif man’s works falls short of the iiie- 
chiinisiii ilisplayed by nature. 

Tlie l/iii/h^hnne is remarkable for its projections called 
trorhnnlers, to which the moving muscles are fixed, and 
whicli lengthen consideraVily the lever by whicli the 
muscles work. The shaft of the hone is not straiglit, 
but has a considerable tbrwarii curvature. Short¬ 
sightedness might suppose this a weakness, hecnnse the 
bone is a pillar supportiirg a weight: hut the bend 
gives it. in reality, the strength of the arfdi, to hear the 
action of tlie mass of muscle, called vastus, which lies 
and swells upon its fore part. 

Tlie hnrr is a hmge joint of complicated structure; 
and it claims the most attentive study of the surgeon. 
The ndtbiiig parts are flat and shallow, and therefore 
the joint has little strength from form; but it derives 
security from the numerous and singularly-strong liga¬ 
ments which surround it. 'i'he ligaments on the inside 
of the knees resemble, in two cirtmnistances, the biuiii- 
lar ligaments of joints, namely, in having u constant 
iind great strain to bear, and yet in becoming stronger 
always as the strain increases. The line of the leg, 
even in the most perfect shapes, bends inward a little 
at the knee, requiring the support of the liganieiits, 
ami, in many persons, it bends very iniicb ; but the in- 
clinatiou does not increase with age. Tlie legs of 
many weakly in-kiieed children become straiglit by 
exercise alone. This incliiiaiioii at the middle joint 
of the leg, by throwing a certain strain on the liga- 
iiieiits, give.s an increase of elasticity to the limb, in the 
actions of jiinipiiig, ruiiiiing, Ikc. In tlie knee, there is 
a singular provision ot loose curtilages, which have been 
called./rirtitiw cartilages, from a supposed relation in 
use to friction wheels ; but their real effect seems to 
be to uccoiiiimKlate, in the ilitFerent positions of the 
joint, the surfaces of the rubbing bones to each other. 

The great muscles on the fore part of tlie thigh are 
eoiitnicied into a tendon a little aliove tlie knee, and 
have to pass over, and, in front of the knee, to reach 
the top of tlie leg, where their attachment is. The 
tendon, in passing over the joint, hecomes bony, and 
forms the patella or knee-pan, often called the puUey of 
the knee. This peculiarity enuhles the muscles to act 
more advantageously, by increasing the distance of the 
rope from the centre of motion. The patella is, more¬ 
over, a sort of shield or protection to the fore part of 
this im^Kirtant joint. The leg below tlie knee, like 
the fore-arin alroady described, has two bones. Tliey 
olfer spacious surface of origin for the iiiimerous mus¬ 
cles required for the feet, and they form a compound 
pillar *if greater strength than the same quantity of 
bone as one shaft would, have had. The individual 
bones also are angular instead of round, hence deriving 
greater power to r«>sist blows. &c. 

The ankle-joint is a perfect hinge of great strengtti. 
There is in iruiit of it an annular ligament, by wtiich 
the {j^reater part of the tendons, passing downwards to 
tlte toot and toes, are kept in their places. One of 
these tendons passes under Uie bony projection of the 
inner ankle, in a smooUi appropriate groove, exactly as 
if a little fixed pulley were'there. 

The keel, by prqjecting so far backwards, is a lever for 
the strong muscles to act by, which tiirm the calf of the 
leg, and terminate in the tendo aehillu. Tiiese mus¬ 
cles, by drawing at it, lift the body, in the actions of 
standing on the toes, walking, dancing, &c. In tlie 
iiuot of the negro, the heel is so long as to be ugly in 
European estimation ; and, its great length rendering 
the effort ot smaller muscles sufficient for tlie various 
purposes, tlie calf of the leg in the negro is smaller in 
proportion than in other races of men. 

Itie arch tjf the foot is to be noticed as another of the 
many provisions for saving the body from shocks by the I 


elasticity of the supports. The heels and the balls of 
the toes are the two extremes of the elastic arch, and 
the leg rests lietween them. 

(Connected with elasticity, it is interesting to remark 
how imperfectly a wooden leg ,Btiswers the purpose of 
a natural leg. With the wooden leg, which always 
remains of the same length, the centre of the body 
iiiiisi describe, at each step, a portion of a circle of 
wliicli the bottom nob of the leg is the centre, and the 
Ixxly is therefore constantly rising and falling; while, 
with tlie natural legs, whicit, by gentle flexure at the 
knee, are made shorter or longer in different parts of 
the sti‘p, as required, the body is curried along in a 
manner perfectly level. In like manner, a man riding 
on horseback, if he keep his back upright find stilT, has 
hi.s bead jolted by every step of the trotting aiiimai ; 
but the experienced horseman, even without rising iit 
tlie stirrups, by letting the back yield a little at eacii 
movement, as a bent spring yields during the motion of 
a carriage, can carry bis head quite sinootlily along. 

In a general review of the skeleton, we have to re- 
iiiark, I. the nice adaptation of all the parts to each 
other, and to the strains which they have respectively 
to bear ; as in the size of the spinal vertebral iiK^reasiiig 
trom above downwards; tlie bones of the leg being 
larger than those of the arm. and so on. 2. I'lie ob¬ 
jects of strength and lightness combined ; as by tlie 
hollowness of the long bones; their angular form; 
their thickening and flexures in particular places where 
great strain 1ms to be borne ; the enlargeiiient of the 
extremities to which the muscles are attached, length- 
eiiiiig the lever by which tliese act. &c. 3. We have 

to remark the nature and strength of material in differ¬ 
ent parts, so admirably adapted to the purposes whicli 
the parts serve. There is a bone, for instance, in one 
place, nearly as bard as iron, wliere. covered with_ 
enamel, it has the form of teeth, with the office of 
chewing and tearing all kinds of matter used as food. 
In the cranium, again, bone is softer, but tough and 
resisting; in the middle of long bones, it is compact 
and little bulky, to leave room for tlie swelling ot tiio 
muscles lying there; while, at either end, it is large 
and spongy, with the same quantity of matter, to give 
a broad surface fur articulation ; and, in the spine, the 
bodies of the vertebras, which rest on an elastic bed of 
intervertebral substance, are light and spongy, while 
their articulating surfaces and processes are very hard. 
In the joints, we see the tough, elastic, smooth sub¬ 
stance, called cartilage, coiysring the ends of the bones, 
defending and padding them, and destroying friction. 
In infants, we find all tiie bones soft or gristly, and 
therefore calculated to bear, with impunity, tlie fulls 
and blows unavoidable at their age ; and we see cer¬ 
tain parts remaining cartilage or gristle fur life, when; 
their elasticity is necessary or useful, as at the anterior 
extremities of the ribs. About the joints, we have to 
remark the ligaments which bind the bones together, 
possessing a tenacity scarcely equalled in any other 
known substance ; and we see Uiat the muscular fibn-s, 
whose contractions move the bones, and tliereby the 
body,—because they would have made the limbs clumsy 
even to deformity, had they ail passed over the joints 
to the parts which they have to pull, attach themselves, 
at convenient distances, to a strong cord called a ten~ 
don, by means of which, like a hundred sailors at a 
rope, they make their effort effective at any distance. 
Ttie tendons are remarkable fur the great strength 
which resides in their slender forms, anu for the lubi'i- 
cated smoothness of their surfaces. Many other strik-' 
iiig particulars might be enumerated; but tliese may 
suffice. Such, then, is Uie skeleton, or general frame¬ 
work of the human body—less curious and complicated, 
perhaps, than some other parts of tlie system, but so 
perfect and so wonderful, that tlie mind which can at¬ 
tentively consider it without emotion, is in a state not 
to be envied. 

The living force of man has been used as a working 
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powror in various ways, as in tumiiiff a winch, puliiii^ at 
a rope, walking in the inside of a large wiieel to move it, 
as a squirrel or turn-spit dog moves his little wheel, 
Ike. Each of these has some particular advantage; 
bill that mode in which, fur many purposes, the greatest 
effect may be. produced, is for the man to carry up to a 
height his body only, and then to let it work by its 
weight ill descending. A bricklayer’s labourer would 
lie al^ to lift twice ns many bricks to the top of a 
hons^n the course of a day, by ascending a ladder 
without a load, and raising bricks of nearly his own 
weight over a pulley each time in descending, as he 
can by carrying bricks and himself up together, and 
descending again without a load, as- is still usually 
done. 

Reflation would naturally anticipate the above re¬ 
sult, independently of experiment; for the load which 
a man should be best able to carry, is surely that from 
which he can never free himself—the load of his own 
body. Accordingly, the strength of muscles and dis¬ 
position of parts are all such as to make his bmiy appear 
light til hinii 

The question which was agitated with such warmth- 
some time ago, as to the propriety of making men and 
women work on the tread-mill, receives an easy decision 
here. They work by climbing on the outside of a large 
wheel or cylinder, which is turning by their weight, 
and on which they must advance just as fast as it turns, 
to avoid falling from their proper situation. There are 
projections or steps for the feet on the outside of the 
cylinder, and the action to the workers is exactly that 
of ascending an acclivity. Now, as nature has fitted 
the huninii Wly fur climbing hills, as well as for walk¬ 
ing on plains, (he work of the tread-mill, under proper 
restrictions as to duration, must be as natural and 
healthful ns any otlier. Its effects have now proved it 
to be so. 

As animal power is exhausted exactly in proportion 
to the time during which it is acting, as well as in pro¬ 
portion to the intensity of force exerted, there may 
often be a great saving of it by doing work quickly, 
although with a little more exertion miring the lime. 
Suppose two men of equal weight to ascend the same 
stair, one of whom takes only a minute to reach the 
top, and the other takes four minutes; it will cost the 
first but a little more than a fourth part of the fatigue 
which it costs the second, because the exhaustion has 
relation to the time during which the muscles are act¬ 
ing. The quick mover may have exerted, perhaps, 
one-twentieth more force in the first instant, to give his 
body the greater velocity which was afterwards con¬ 
tinued i but the slotli supported his load lour times as 
lung. 

A healthy man will run rapidly up a long stair, and 
his breathing will scarcely be quickened at the top; 
but, if he walk up slowly, his legs will feel fatigued, 
and he will have to wait some time before he can ^leak 
calmly. For the same reason, coach-horses are much 
spared by being made to gallop up a short hill, and 
being then allowed to go more slowly for a little time, 
so as to rest at the top. 

The rapid waste of muscular stren^h, which arises 
from continued action, is shown by Iteeptng the arm 
extended hurisontally for some time: few can continue 
the exertion beyond a minute or two. In animals which 
have lung borisontal necks, there ir a provision of na¬ 
ture in a strong elastic substance on the back, or upper 
part of the neck, which nearly supports the head, inde¬ 
pendently of muscular exi»tion. 

Such is the mechanical structure of the corporeal 
frame of man. Can any thing be more indicative of 
design ? Is it possible to doubt that this exquisitely 
planned and adjusted machine proceeded.-from Him 
wlio is ' perfect in working,’—infinite in wisdom, good¬ 
ness, ana power ? 


4Poftrn. 

HY.\IN OF NATURE, 

God of the earth’s extended plains ! 

The dark-green fields contented lie : 

The mouiitaiiKS ri.se like holy towei-.s. 

Where ninii might comiimue with the sky : 
The tall cliff challenges the storm 
That lowers upon the vale helow. 

Where shaded fountains send their streams, 
Willi joyous music in their iiow. 

God of the dark and heavy deep I 
The waves lie sleeping on the sand.s 
Till the fierce trumpet of the storm 

Hath summoned up their thundering biiiiils; 
Then the white sails are da.slied like foam. 

Or hurry, treiiibliiig, o'er the seas. 

Till, calmed by Thee, the sinking gale 
Serenely lireathes, ‘ Depart in peace. 

God of the forest's solemn slmde ! 

The grandeur of the lonely tree. 

That wrestles singly with the gale. 

Lifts up admiring eyes to 'Thee ; 

But more majestic fur they stand. 

Wlieii, side by side, their ranks they form, 

'To wave on high their pinines of green, 

And fight their battles with the storm. 

Ood of the light and viewless air! 

Where suiiimer-lireezes sweetly flow. 

Or gathering in their angry might, 

Tlie fierce and wintry tempests blow; 

All—from the evening’s plaintive sigh. 

That hardly lifts the drooping flower. 

To the wild whirlwind’s midnight cry— 

Breathe forth the language of thy power. 

God of the fair and open sky ! 

How gloriously above us springs 
The tented dome of heavenly blue. 

Suspended on the rainbow’s rings! 

Each brilliant star Uiat sparkles Uiroiigli,— 
Each gilded cloud that wanders free 
In evening's purple radiance, gives 
The beauty of its praise to 'i'hee. 

God of the rolling orbs above ! 

Thy name is written clearly bright 
In the warm day’s unvarying blaze. 

Or evening's golden shower of light. 

For every fire that fronts the sun. 

And every spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven. 

Were kindled at thy burning throne. 

God of the world! tlie hour must come. 

And Nature’s self to dust return. 

Her crumbling altars roust decay ; 

Her incense-fires shall cease to bum; 

But still her grand and lovely scenes 
Have made man's warmest praises flow; 

For hearts grow holier as they trace 
The beauty of thy world below. 

Peabody. 
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i^i«(ce(lancou0. 

A Per$eeu6ed Convert .—The labours and success of 
tile Protestant missionaries in Syria are frequently 
spoken of by Mr Elliott, but it appears that dire per¬ 
secutions await the persons who listen to their teacli- 
inij'. A young man of the Maronites, named Asaad, is 
mentioned as a most unfortunate instance of this fact. 
Asaad, a man of considerable talent and learning, out 
of seal for his religion, employed himself in writing u 
reply to a Protestant tract written by an American 
missionary, the B«v. Mr King. “In composing an 
answer to Mr King's address he was compelled to 
search the scriptures. This led to reflection ; and he 
soon perceived that he was writing for victory and 
, fiune, not truth; for that the Bible upheld tite doctrines 
of his opponent, and falsified his own. Mis mind was 
too candid to hesitate: from that moment he resolved 
to quit the Maronites and. to embrace the Protestant 
faith. But this could not be done with impunity. The 
patriarch heard of hischange of religion, and despatched 
a priest to summon him to tlie convent of Der Alma, 
under a promise of providing for him. On his arrival, 
he was examined as to his tenets, and pronounced a 
heretia Asaad relates, that when he declared his 
sentiments, ‘ such a tumult and storm were excited in 
the company, that tliey seemed to be intent on over¬ 
coming him by dint of vociferation, rather than by 
argument; and on drowning his voice, rather than un¬ 
derstanding his opinion.’ The bishop of Beyront, who 
was sent for to discuss with him, after a conversation 
ill which Asaad refuted all his reasoning in favour of 
tlie Romish church, concluded hy saying, ‘ You nre 
possessed of a devil.' Enraged to the highest degree, 
the prelate entreated the patriarch jiot to suffer the 
delinquent to return to his diocese; while, with the 
bitterest anger, he.reviled Asaad, saying, ‘ If you go 
among my people again, 1 will send find take your life, 
ttiough It lie in the bosom of your own family.’ Find¬ 
ing tftat his enemies were resolved to detain him a 
prisoner, though no attempt had as yet been made to 
confine him, tlie young convert determined to escape 
from their hands, and fled hy night to Beynuit, where 
he was joyfully received by the missionaries. A few 
days after his uncle and tiiree brothers visited him, and 
with many taunts and reproaches declared him to be 
mad. 1*1167 tried to induce him to return home with 
them, but he refused; and such was the rage with 
which they were filled, that his eldest brother, calling 
him aside, said, ‘ Even if the patriarch and the emir 
stiould do you no harm, if they make no attempt on 
your life, be assured we ourselves will do the work ; 
so take heed to yourself accordingly.’ His moliier 
next came to beseech him to renounce jiis new opinions 
and accompany her home. In the first interview she 
was unsuccessful; but finally Asaad was persuaded to 
revisit the paternal roof. Here he suffered greatly; 
his bratliers tore in pieces his Bible and all his other 
books; and,at length, in spite of many earnest entrea¬ 
ties, carried him by force to the patriarch, who, on his 
arrival at Kaiiobin. caused him to be 'ikept in close 
confinement, in chains, and daily beaten.’ The great 
cause of complaint against him was,' that he refused 
to worship either pictures or tlie Virgin Mary.’ From 
this time the histoi^of the persecuted Asaad was known 
only from an account written a young sheik of Tri¬ 
poli, who was much interested in his fete, and who re¬ 
ceived the following particulars from a priest, a relative 
of his own, belonging to the convent at Kanobin. 
After repeated discussions, during which Asaad was 
always revUed aod beaten, he was put into confinement. 
Foiir times be contrived to effect an escape; but, being 
imioNutt of tlie road, he was on each occasion discovered 
aadronMight back. After the tIUrd ineffiectnal effort, 
he Aws me three soccessive days subjected by wrder of 
the patriarch to the bastinado, then put in chains, and 


limited to a scanty allowance of food. In this condi¬ 
tion he remained till his strength was much reduced, 
when he entreated his persecutors to have pity on him 
and open the doors of his prison. Some of the monks, 
moved by^his nippltcadons, pleaded for and received 
permission to release him. After this Asaad once more 
made an effort to regain his liberty, but being appre- 
bended and brought back,' he was loaded with ctiains, 
cast into a dark mthy room, and bastinadoed evc^ day 
for eight days, sometimes fainting under the opcMtion, 
till he was near death. He was then left in his misery; 
he had a thin mat; the door of his prison was filled up_ 
with stone and mortar; aiid his food, six thin cakes of 
bread a-day, and a single cup of water, were passed 
through a small loophole.’ From this time he con¬ 
tinued a prisoner. All the cruelty and torture he en¬ 
dured through a period of six years failed to shake his 
faith, and he was enabled to bear his sufferings with 
singular meekness aud constancy, till death emanci¬ 
pated him from the fiend-like tyranny of man, and 
united him to the 'noble army of martyrs.’ His Chris¬ 
tian meekness and eminent wisdom with which he re¬ 
futed the fellacies of his persecutors were such, that 
one of his brothers, Pharez Esh Shidiak, became' a 
convert to Protestantism, and fled for safety to Malta, 
where he now resides, and where we made his acquaint¬ 
ance. The history of Asaad needs no comment. It 
exhibits Popery in its true light—unreasonable, into¬ 
lerant, and persecutii^.’’ The American missionaries 
are very numerous in Syria; there are eleven labouring 
among the native Christians (the above melancholy 
instance of fanaticism will show how ranch need these 
latter have of enlightenment); there are three more 
missionaries at Cyprus, two at Jerusalem, and eleven, 
including females, at Beyrout. They are, says Mr 
Elliott, publicly denounced in the Maronite cliurelies, 
and the people are forbidden to sell to them, to act as 
their servants, or to hold the slightest coinihunication 
with them. The Protestant religion in Syria seems 
fraught with danger to the convert as to the teacher. 

Training Children. —Some dangerous theorists hold 
that vehemence of passion proves strength of feeling ; 
tliat people of warm tempers have necessarily warm 
affections; and that a boy’s spirit should not be broken. 
They never consider that a burst of passion is neither 
more nor less than a burst of selfishness; and that the 
individual who does more injury in one hour of anger 
than he could undo, perhaps, in years of willing toil, 
is likely to make his friends wish that his feelings had 
only the usual and average strcngtli of their own, and 
that his spirit had been curbed only by his reason.— 
Hon. Mrs Norton. 

Permanent Company to be earefvMy selected. —We can 
converse with nothing but will work upon us, and, by 
the unperceived stealth of time, assimilate us to itselt. 
The cimlce, therefore, of our company is one of the 
most weighty actions of our lives; for our future well 
or ill being depends on that election. If we choose 
ill, every tSiy makes us worse; we have a perpetual 
weight hanging on us that is ever sinking \xs.~Peitham. 
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Pakt I. 

There cnn be no doubt, my brethren, that tlie 
false theolofiy of modern times would not have 
done half the evil that, alas I it has done, had 
it always walked in open vision, and assailed 
revealed truth witli direct denial. For while 
the crafty foe pretended to holil fast all the 
doctrines of the church of Clirist, his work 
was easy. The simple-hearted could not see 
through such delusion ; and, before they were 
aware, the enemy, as an angel of light, had 
achieved his triumph, and rubbed the infatuated 
people of their holy of holies. It is true that, 
among all the doctrines of scripture, there is 
scarcely one that has been entirely withheld ; 
they have all been given back again, only a.s 
it siiould seem in a more pure and liarmless 
I'orm than tiiey wear in our catechisms arid ser¬ 
mons. 13ut, alas ! poor deluded beings! they 
hmey themselves on the bosom of Truth, while 
they embrace only a cloud ; they think that 
they carry in their hands divine flowers from the 
garden of the gospel, while they hold only with¬ 
ered weeds, without sap, or fragrance, or life. 

A Son of God the deceivers indeed allow: 
but one so spiritualized and reflned that they 
Ihciiiselves scarcely know whether it denotes a 
real person, or a mere personifled idea—an un¬ 
substantial image. The existence of a Supreme 
Being truly they maintain: butstill it is a Being 
so nameless and shadowy, and who sits so ele¬ 
vated above this world, that all mortal commu¬ 
nion with him must be impossible. They ac¬ 
knowledge a heaven it is true: but only so long 
as they are careless in seeking it. Should they 
once feel in earnest for their heaven^ they lilt 
up their eyes, but alas I it is gone. Eternal 
lifo and a joyful immortality they boldly antici¬ 
pate : only they must take good heed that no 
want of such consolation shall ever seize their 

VOJ.. Jl. 


heart, for then must they at once perceive that 
the eternal life which they acknowledge is in 
reality but a hollow sound; and as they tiirow 
out the anchor of their hope, the opposite shore 
melts awaj’ into foam and nii.st. 

Pitiable, oppressed, infatuated people I that 
you shoultl so utterly forget the apostolic warn¬ 
ing-: ‘Beware lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceit—that you should 
not s<!e through a wisdom that strips the tree of 
truth of all its living produce, and gives you 
but ])ainted fruit in return I 

O away with this sublimated theology I We 
grasp Bible-realitics. He who robs us of these, 
robs our heart of its all. Realities,—realities 
tiie human heart will have; and tiie more pal¬ 
pable and substantial the better. A God in- 
curiiato, intelligible to my mind and my heart;— 
ail overruling Ih’ovidcnce which takes into its 
plan every hair 'that falls from iiiy head 
Surctj’, who, ill tlie full, literal sense, was judg¬ 
ed and punished in my room ;—a spacious hea¬ 
ven, peopled with visible forms ;—a real per¬ 
sonal resurrection from death, and reunion of 
iriy soul with her old earthly companion, the 
body :—behold, these are some of the realities 
which, as my necessity demands, so they aloiio 
can content liiy heart 1 For too real is the 
misery which afflicts me,—the sin wfliich burdens 
me,—tlie death which awaits me here below, 
—that any thing less substantial should afford 
my fainting soul a cooling shade of consolation. 
What defence against the arrow shot at my 
heart can 1 find in a papdr shield ? How cnn 
my hunger be satisfied with painted apples, 
which only gratify the eye? Eat, eat 1 must, 
and live 1 I dare not trifle ! 

I feel my hunger; I must leave these spiritual¬ 
ized banquets of wisdom, falsely so called, to 
those who believe they need no better food ; I 
must have a repast more solid. Let my faith 
feed on Bible-iealities. 1 confess that wherever 
there are voices from on high,—wherever there 
are visible manifestations of God, or heaven, 
opened as over Stephen’s head,—there my heart 
fliids its richest feasts. And the more palpably 
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and substantially the things of the other world 
meet me, the more joyfully do 1 bid them wel¬ 
come. 1 love the hopes which are rooted in the 
narratives, and which shine in the lustre of 
sacred history ; and I bow with silent reverence 
to such demonstrations of immortality and hea¬ 
ven to come as we are now about to contem¬ 
plate. 

The ascension of Elijah in the chariot of 
fire is the magnificent reality of pur present 
meditation. 

2 Kings ii. 11.—“And it came to pass, ns tlio> still went 

on and talked, that, buliold, tliere uppearod a chariot 

of fire, and horsus of lire, and parted thum both laun¬ 
der } and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into beaven.” 

Brethren, you arc to-day invited to a coro¬ 
nation* You shall witness an event than which 
the whole sacred history contains not one more 
brilliant and wonderful. In tlie glorification of 
his servant, the Lord will paint before your 
eyes, if you are his children, the glory which 
awaits you. Envy not then this Tishbitc, but 
in his exaltation view and exult in your own. 

Let us, in contemplating the scene of Elijah’s 
ascension, observe, I. The light in which it 
is to be considered; II. The fact itself; III. Its 
•consolatory signification. 

I. Follow me, then, brethren, and let us re¬ 
pair to the well-known desert beyond •Jordan. 
This solitary region, secluded from the world, 
has the Lord chosen for the scene of a miracle, 
which is indeed unsuitable to the idle gaze of 
the market-place, and would appear to the 
grovelling race of the uubelieving only as some 
phantom and illusion. Men love to make a 
show of every thing. God’s condescension goes 
far, yet to such people he has nothing to say, 
eitlier in word or deed. 

It is evening twilight, and we are treading 
the silent waste. Yonder walk the two men of 
God, in deep and solemn converse on Elisha’s 
future calling, and on the truth of their cove¬ 
nant God. But as they w'alk on, wrapt in holi¬ 
est sympathies, behold, at Jehovah’s word, the 
elements already begin to move that are to 
minister in the great act which now approaches. 
Nature is preparing lier coronation-pomp. Cre¬ 
ation sounds as it were her organs and trumpets, 
and heaven weaves its canopy. From the dis¬ 
tant horizon rise up dark clouds, which, driven 
together by the wind, dispose themselves high 
in the firmament for a storm, and gilded by the 
beams of the evening sdn, hang down in gigan¬ 
tic folds around the desert, and over the heads 
of the prophets, like the curtains of a royal 
■ throne. A solemn sound sweeps through the 
tops of the pidnV trees and firs. Louder and 
louder hovei»ji«^r them from the distance, the 
rush of the ,laa^n ; and above in the clouds, the 
hollow is heard like salute of joy from 

the arU^^V^ another world, or deep-toned 

R’stal towers unseen. Yea, Jehovah 


himself puts on, as it were, his robes for this 
unheard-of coronation. He girds himself with 
all the insignia of his royal might and majesty. 
He clothes himself with those gems of unsuffer- 
able lustre in which he appeared on mount 
Sinai, when the rocks bowed down before him, 
and trembling seized every soul; and thus in 
the full pomp of his majesty,—^in the sight of 
heaven and earth,—will he take into his arms the 
sinner, imprint upon the son of dust the kiss 
of his love, and openly lead up the steps of the 
* holiest of all,’ and place at his own right hand, 
the guilty worm of earth, that the glory of his 
grace may shine the brighter,—that the won¬ 
der of Almighty condescension should have 
neither measure nor end,—^that the vicarious 
righteousness already woven in the foreknow¬ 
ledge of God, in the merit of which is to be 
sought the sole ground of this most unexampled 
exaltation of a sun of Adam, may appear in all 
its overwhelming magnificence and splendour. 

O what astonishment comes over me while I 
gaze upon all the majesty which heaven here 
heaps upon a poor sinner who is nothing! 
What is this man of Tishbe; this ‘ drop of a 
bucket ?’ and yet what seraph was ever treated 
like this son of earth ? What is lie, this ‘ small 
dust of the balance?’ and yet tell me if the royal 
Son of God’s love had a more imposing en¬ 
trance into the city of God than he has here 
prepared for this sinful worm ? Storm, clouds, 
lightning, thunder,—all that is ethilgent and 
sublime in nature, must conspire to enhance 
this day’s glory. In fact it is a day of jubilee 
for us all. The music peals upon us in James’ 
cry, ‘ Elias was a man of like passions with our¬ 
selves.’ In the sight of this man wc begin to 
know ourselves. In the splendours which sur¬ 
round him, a royal dignity comes over us ; and 
we feel as if we had already taken a higher 
station, and were carrying our breast and our 
brow fit for a crown. 

But, my brethren, let us not view this ascen¬ 
sion in a false light. Let us not regard it as a 
deifying of mere human nature; fur that has 
no share in this solemnization of triumph and 
glory. It is not the * flesh born of flesh’ that 
is here so magnified. It is not Adam’s son as 
such, for whose temples Jehovah weaves this 
wreath of honour. No; perish the thought I 
Elijah was in himself anathema, as we ait are. 
No heaven, no erown did he deserve ! What 
the Lord here crowns and glorifies is his own 
work, wrought in the heart of a breature dead 
both in body and JbuL And what here triumphs 
and shines in all glory’s brightness, is not the 
sinner, but the mercy t^t idots out sin,— 
the free royal grace'of God, whicli has its origin 
and basis in the merits oifa Mediater|.a second 
Adam, * a priest after tbe ord^r of Melcbisedec.’ 
It is this Grace vvbich solemnizes here her 
nuptial hour« and ^ nafeuve in earth, air, and 
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ncavon, kneels at her feet in deepest adoration. 
The Lord will now exalt her high. She shall 
now come forth and stand before the open eye 
of the univ'erse, and receive all the admiration 
and worship of this coronatidn-day. What is 
the whole scene of glorification which we now 
witness, but a solemn proclamation by the Most 
High God, that he u satisfied with the work 
of that Mediator, who, although he had not yet 
been ‘ manifest in the flesh,’ was Elijah’s hope 
and strength ? What else is it but a thunder- 
shout from the mouth of Jehovah, “ Behold 1 
behold I”—to the angels in the clouds,—to the 
children of men far and wide, even to the remot¬ 
est generations and times,—to the principali¬ 
ties of darkness, and to all the might and malice 
of hell ? And what do they see ? “ Behold I 
behold.!” shouts Jehovah, while with outstretch¬ 
ed finger he points to this sinner who ascends 
to heaven like a God,—“ Behold, this is the effi¬ 
cacy of Clirist’s merits,—is the power of 
that blood winch speaketh bettor things than 
that of Abel,’— t/iis is the result of that great 
offering which is to come,— this’ia the blessed 
fruit, the purchase of the obedience and suf¬ 
fering of the Lamb, slain from before the foun¬ 
dation of the world.” Look well then, brethren, 
into the deep, the peculiar meaning which lies 
hidden in the flaming hieroglyphic of Elijah’s 
ascension, and which especially that fiery sign 
should indelibly engrave on your soul. You 
are now raised to the right point of view, 
whence the whole miracle may be seen, since 
you are now standing in the light in which 
alone the rich stores of comfort and of life which 
lie wrapt up in this illustrious fact shall unveil 
tiiemselves in all their amplitude and beauty. 

'riie two friends, in parting 'converse, long 
and deep, have penetrated far into the wilder¬ 
ness, ere they are aware of what is preparing 
above them; and they are aroused to observa¬ 
tion only by the gathering gloom, the howling 
wind, and the louder pealing thunder. They 
lift their surprised eye upward, and lo I the 
great moment is come. Jehovah draws nigh. 
Elisha trembles in awful suspense. Elijah lifts 
his head on high like a king, while bis mantle 
flutters behind hita in the wind. They stand 
silent amid the tempest. Ah 1 what a crash 
in the heavens ! See what streams of lightning 
are every where bursting forth ! How the black 
piled masses are in commotion 1 How the flame- 
fringed thunder-clouds divide I See that gigan¬ 
tic door of fire opening; its posts are flames, 
its hinges suns; and from that burning portal 
comes down,—ah I what can it be which, in 
effulgence never yet seen, comes flaming 4own? 
Who can, at first view,^ , ^cognise i$? What 
eye can bear such lustre ? Is it a star falling 
from heaven ? Has the son rushed down from 
its orbit ? Is the firmament afiout to pour in one 
firc-torreot upon enrtfi itU the stores of its light¬ 


ning ? See! the wilderness swims far and wide 
in brightness, like a royal, nuptial hall; the 
trees wave in the tempest like gigantic flaming 
torches; the black rocks are iighted-up like 
burning altars; and the Jordan, like a molten 
glowing belt, clasps itself around the base of the 
adjacent mountains. 

These men of God look, and look—Ah! 
does vision delude them ? What an unheard-of 
sight! It is a chariot flaming in the air, and 
glowing horses of fire are drawing it, with its 
shafts of diamonds, down through that portal 
of light from heaven to eartit. O wonder un¬ 
paralleled I £iisha quails with awe. The ma¬ 
jesty «f the sight threatens to crush him. His 
master stands erect and calm, as if he had been 
long at home upon the theatre of such awful 
phenomena, and in his face beams the joy of 
victory and triumph. Look I swifl as an arrow 
the lustrous car descends its fiery road. Now 
it glides over the tops of the rucks which skirt 
the still desert. .See the fire whirled from its 
wheels ! Now it is at its place—There it stands 
—In the midst of the wilderness, only a few 
paces from tlie men of God, an invisible chario¬ 
teer draws up the reins and cltecks the hea¬ 
venly coursers. 

Now, brethren, come nearer, and let us look 
somewhat more closely at this celestial equi¬ 
page. We will not trouble ourselves with what 
the distorted crape-vciled eye of the infidel, so 
artfully shy of miracle, has descried here. Let 
that pass. Believers, however, do not nil view 
the magnificence of this unrivalled scene as they 
should. Thus many are disposed to resolve 
the whole of the ‘ chariot of fire, and horses of 
fire,’ into some such form of the clouds gilded 
with the lustre of the evening sun. But we ask 
them solemnly. How can they justify them¬ 
selves in such gratuitous refinement ? Others 
would see a band of holy angels hovering down, 
who, disposed in the form of a lustrous car, bcEir 
away the prophet to heaven. But we ask again, 
in what page of scripture have they made this 
discovery ? It is true, hi the C8th psalm it is 
said, ‘ the chariots of God are many thousands 
of thousands.’ Nor is it to be denied, that there 
the hosts of holy angels are understood. But 
we have here before us no psalm, but a plain 
detail, a simple historj', .composed in a style 
which does not mount to heaven on the wing of 
poetry, but with solid footsteps walks upon the 
earth. When it speaks therefore of horses and 
of chariots, we are to conceive of horses and 
chariots, and of nothing else. In the pen which 
wrote this history, we trust, as upon one. 
which cannot deceive us; and are prepared to 
see ourselves ridiculed therefore by a vaip and 
God-estranged race, as insane «md literal 4r^ 
vellers. But let us be bold enough to see in 
the wilderness, yonder by the Jordan,' all that 
Elisha and Elijah »aw, l{o«r wondeilid-^liod 
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titicxainplcd soever it may be, here stands a 
car, here are real horses from above. 

It is true; enigma towers upon enigma here, 
and door after dpor flies open for fi'esh inquiries. 
Whence these horses ? Whence this chariot ? 
Are they from the mansions of the blessed ? 
Are there craatures of this kind there f Do 
they ride in chariots there f Or is there any 
where another place in creation—a star—a 
planet — a sun — where a world of beings 
dwell like to those who live on earth, rational 
and irrational, only formed of more ethereal 
matter than those which are earthly, not sub¬ 
jected to the same laws of gravity, translucent 
and emitting rays like lightning, resembling 
stars which shine and yet do not burn, or re¬ 
sembling the bodies and robes of those dazzling 
strangers at the tomb of Christ ? Did the word 
of the Lord come to the fiery yoked steeds, in 
one of those invisible places, that they should 
go down to our globe tor Elijah, as his word 
before had come to the ravens,, that they should 
feed him at the brook of Cherith with bread and 
with flesh ? Or did the Most High, by his al¬ 
mighty fiat, 'create this chariot, and these 
horses, now and tor this special case ? or form 
them out of some material of ether, as perhaps 
that dove in whose form the Holy Spirit de¬ 
scended upon Christ ? Brethren, 1 know not. 
And what know we in general of the things 
which are out of our visible world, and which 
lie concealed beyond the narrow wails which 
shut us up in this our dark planet? But this 
I know, that we pitiably err, when we make the 
boundaries of our limited knowledge the boun¬ 
daries of possibility too; and equally certain is it, 
that our whole natural history stands in less pro¬ 
portion to the whole region of nature than the 
groun'd-plot of my little garden does to the whole 
earth. But let him burn the wing of bis faith at 
this iiery chariot who will: we mount it with 
Elijah, and spring up with him shouting victory 
through the skies. Let him who lists be smitten 
to the ground with the hoofs of these horses: we 
will feast upon the vision, and their neighing shall 
sound in our ears as a salutation from our natal 
home. To believe in the reality of these horses 
is not, we timely own, necessary to save us; nor 
will a doubt of their real existence bring down 
upon us condemnation. But yet it is a ques¬ 
tion of the highest moment whether Elijah was 
carried to heaven with reid horse and chariot 
or not. Let one pillar sink'away from the great 
Bible-building, and the whole te.mple totters. 
If I must call into suspicion the historic truth 
of one, even the most inconsiderable portion of 
sacred history, the whole ground-work of scrip¬ 
ture besgins tq sbake beneato tny feet. But we are 
not of those ^ho cavil. ' We believe. Let him, 
then, shake fats head and have the hon¬ 

our i<lP||ft^‘!;iwre we affirm, This rest is the 
only mM his Unbelief. Huw much hap¬ 


pier in our derided credulity are we, ye must 
confess it, than yourselves, upon the mount of 
your' gratuitous wisdom ap^ illusive light I 
Whilst you with curled lip and vacant soul 
slink away therefrom, we celebrate this feast 
of victory at Jordan in the wilderness, and pour 
out our blessings ipto the ear of a covenant 
God, who honours his servant with such un¬ 
earthly glory. Whilst you see only vapour and 
cloud, we see an open heaven and breathe the 
air of our father-land. W’hiist the laws of your 
miserable physiology forge iron fetters for you 
upon these clods of earth, we, drawn by powers 
of attraction which you never feel,' hover high 
above the stars, and, already dressed in immor¬ 
tality, walk among the blessed pictures and 
forms of other worlds. Whilst you, surrounded 
with a thousand impenetrable vails, mutter out 
your dark “ to be or not to be,” we, borne up 
on faith's free wing like the joyful lark, fly high 
away over your head, and are and breathe al¬ 
ready upon the eternal hills of a sunny happy 
yonder. 

Now, turn your eye upon the prophet. There 
be stands over against his triumphant car like a 
king,—composed and peaceful, as if it were a cus¬ 
tomary thing for him to travel with such an equi¬ 
page. He promises himself^ from the love of God, 
still greater things than are before his eyes. Yes, 
thinks he, what is it for God to send for me 
thus royally, when he is about to take me to 
his bosom and his throne? And while he can 
ascribe the whole of the glorification scene to no 
other end than the self-glorification of Jehovah's 
grace, he is not beyond measure confounded 
iibr even surprised to see himself, a clod of 
worthless dust, arrayed in such godlike gloiy. 
With joyful heart, and lilted by invisible arms, 
he mounts the celestial car. Farewell, ye cloudy 
vales below, and ye cities of my conflict and 
my tears 1 The fiery steeds rise, and, swift as 
ail arrow from a bow, spring heavenward up 
their airy road towards that open door of fire 
in the firmament. See. how the chariot climbs 
from cloud to cloud I How earth beneath it dwin¬ 
dles into a dim point I How tlie flowing wheels 
turn upon a cloud, and hark how it thunders I 
Where the fleet coursers tread, see the lightning 
splash out beneath tlieir hOofs I Npthing,—no 
one holds them in—^'There are no barriers in 
their road—The car has free passager—Je¬ 
hovah’s grace, yea, the Kihg of all kings, him¬ 
self directs it. IJncpUoerned ajjout the yray, 
the bold charioteer stands, free' iiiiMj upright in 
his car, full of devotion,.' iiAittg ^ eyes upd 
stretching his arms totimrds lidai^nU' Apd as 
he thus ascends, behold his bo^y qf ^1^ insen¬ 
sibly becomes purified mid ^ear and.bright; 
and he undergoes tbatebsnge. wj^lch th|in^>shall 
undergo who are alive uppOKthe .earto. at the 
second coming of the ^resk 0'ince..of|?;U|b, .and 
who sha^ be * caught up iu .|he ekfiitfe id meet 
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the Lord in the air/ Old things are past away, 
and all things are become new. Death is 
swallowed up of life. The corruptible has put 
on incorruption; and the mortal, immortality. 
Oh Elijah ! Elijah ! what dost thou now feel, as 
for the first time the heavy clay of thy mortal 
body ceases to oppress and imprison thy soul; 
and, like the spring-blossom its glossy husk, or the 
chrysalis its.cojffin-shell,thou hast burst mortality 
asunder, and all thy senses and organs are 
spiritual and heavenly I Indescribable is all 
that his eyes sec, his ears hear, his heart feels. 
A new world has already thrown itself open 
around him.. Oh the ravishing greetings which 
ring from all sides I Oh the wonderful, the 
glorious, the blessed beings who, with radiant 
laces, and in swelling crowds, flock arcrund his 
car,—nothing but felicity and love in all their 
looks,—and. over all their effulgence a charm 
of youthful gracefulness and immortality, be¬ 
fore wiiich the utmost beauty that a bold earth- 
dream ever mirrored to his soul, like a poor 
dark shadow, for ever disappears ! 

The atmosphere of earth is soon passed 
through, and soon also the space up to those 
regions which limit the vision of mortal eye. 
Among the orbs of heaven fly the flaming 
liorses, and the thundering wheels roll over 
thousands of stars and suns, as through an ocean 
of fire. ‘ The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth itself the work 
of his hand.’ Orion, on the right hand, is 
shouting his old and eternally new song,— 

‘ Great is the Lord and greatly to be praised.’ 

* And all lands are full of his glory,' rings out 
again in a chorus of ten thousand voices from 
the left. And, as the bright chariot mounts 
still higher, and the stars now lie deep beneath 
it as if sunk in a bottomless sea, O I what 
tones are those which fall on the blessed pro¬ 
phet’s ear ? What is that music,—^that singing 
on high ? Ah ! what he how catches at a dis¬ 
tance arc the harp-sounds of the seraphim be¬ 
fore Jehovah’s throne; what in such unspeak- * 
ably sweet harmonies'eome wafted down to him 
already, are the hallelujahs of the heavenly—the 
jubilee-hymns of ‘ the just made perfect.’ There 
sheds Elijah his last t^r, but it is a tear of joy 
tear of rapture such as never flowed on 
earth ; and before he bituself is in heaven, hea- | 
ven cofnes with all its platitude of bliss into his 
heart. 

And, ah ! what now Appears ? See ! see 1 
there stand wide open before his eyes, the ra¬ 
diant doors df pt^I to which he so often 
through life’s, d&rk night looked-tip with 
ardent loB^idgs. There 11^ before him, in all its' 
brigbtoess,,the oit^ of <01od, for which} panting 
aftep hii' foiher-land, ho had traited many a 
yeat, .Btid"wbich, in the days of bis pilgrimage, 
he so tirnly. sought A steadfostly kept in 
view^. Mdw the hdb^ of lire rush up to the 


open gates 1 See, they enter into paradise,-— 
the eternally green meadows,—the heavenly 
palm-fields. The chariot stops. Blessed ser 
vant of God, how feclest thou now ? Ah ! what 
dost thou behold ? What a robe clothes thee I 
What a crown they put on thy brow I What 
a sea of glory meets thine eye I What a storm, 
of hallelujahs bursts on thine ear I Could thy 
heart ever have conceived, Elijah, what Je¬ 
hovah had prepared for thee ? Now thy bright¬ 
est conceptions of it, which so cheered thee on 
dark earth, are quenched in tjte light of hea¬ 
ven I The pillar of fire by night has become a 
pillar of cloud by day. Look here, Elijah I 
Here arc the patriarchs in whose footsteps thou 
didst tread. They wish to welcome thee. Here 
comes father Abraham to fold thee in his arms 
as one of .his sons. There greets thee Moses, 
whose office thou didst bear. Yonder comes 
the royal David with his heaven-strung harp 
exulting towards tliee. See, here is the beloved 
widow in whose peaceful hut thou didst once 
dwell. And there, blessed servant of God, 
there is thy father, and she who nourished thee 
upon her bosom. The Lord heard thine in¬ 
fant supplications for them. But Elijah hears 
nothing, sees nothing. “ Where is the throne 
of my God?—where is the footstool of Jeho¬ 
vah ?’’ He speaks, looks, finds, casts himself 
down, hides his face upon the, steps of the 

throne;-and there he lies, still, silent, 

motionless, sunkf in deep joy, devotion and 
love.—Come, come, brethren, let us leave Eli¬ 
jah. We must not remain here, but descend 
again into the vale of tears; yet let us take 
heaven in uur hearts, and beneath every trial 
we meet in our Journey through the wilderness, 
let each one of us sing, 

I ligb for heavon, a pilgrim child. 

Hungry and coht and poor. 

The ruthless storm howls bleak and wild ; 

O shelter me, thy pilgrim child, 
tkx>n, ’midst the ransomed, undeiilod, 

Within thy peaceful door! 

ajiogri^hs. 

THE REV. CHRISTIAN THEOPHILUS 
BLUMHARDT.* 

fFrom the Mlwinoary Regliter.] 

CuaisTiAN Theofhilus BtUHHAHDT, a native of the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg, was bom at Stuttgardt, its 
capital, on the ^th of April, 1779. His father was a 
poor stiocmaker, but a pious and devout man, who was 
anxiously concei;ped both for the salvation of bis own 
soul and for the temporal and eternal welfare of his 
cbiidreii. His mother, though of bumble origin, and' 
without the advantages of a good education, suq»isaed 
even her husband in genuine piety and unwearied a(- 
tootioa to the best interests of those whom God had' 

••This brief memoir of the lateexceUent and-!sm«^>tsd 
inspe^r of the Basic institution was drawn up at theVS- 
quest of the comibittee of the Bade Missionary ISocS^yl 
and, after the fuitend,'wa8 read at tho ^churtdi where ms ^ 
remains were interred.— Ed. M. R. 
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committed to her charge. By ferment prayer slic main¬ 
tained a most intimate communion with her God and Sa¬ 
viour, whicii e'nnobied her mind, enlarged her iiitellect- 
tial powers, enriched her soul, and purified her iieart to 
such a degree, that site acquired an eminent reputation 
among the pious of her native town, and even among 
devoted ministers of the gospel. The subject of this 
memoir was tlie second ot six children, and tier eldest 
son. Many were the supplications which she offeied 
up for him even previous to his birth, and many the 
blessings whicti she implored on his behalf. From his 
earliest infancy until her death she clierished him witli 
the most endearing affection, planting in his tender and 
susceptible mind the first seeds of godliness, instructing 
him with mucli wisdom and winning love in tlie ele¬ 
mentary knowledge of scri()turc history nnd doctrine, 
and watering and nurturing tlie seed of tlie word with 
her intercession and her tears. Thus, from his earliest 
infancy, a lioly, reverential fear of God, and n grateful 
love to his service, wns cherished in him, and accom¬ 
panied him througli life,—to wliich wns added so cor¬ 
dial and fervent an attachment to his mother, that even 
in the latter period of his life tears suffused Ins eyes 
when he happened to speak of tier. 

His natural constitution was, in early life, feeble and 
delicate, and he had to endure many an attack of ill¬ 
ness, which produced such a degree of reserve and 
shyness in him, tiuit, wlien put to school, he not niiirn- 
quently became an object of merriment and ridicule to 
his more vigorous and lively companions, tliougli in 
point of industry and knowledge lie soon rose superior 
to tlicm all. A far severer triiU soon succeeded. His 
excellent mother, in whom liis affections centered, sunk 
into deep melancholy, lost the use of her renson, and 
became tlie prey of tlie most distressing despondency. 
The tender mind of tlie synipatliising sun was over¬ 
whelmed with griefi Tears uiid strong cries became, 
as it were, his daily food. EUTiiily and heaven were, 
in the most lively manner, impressed on liis mind. 
When lie Imd to enter tlie circle of his lively companions, 
lie could scarcely conceive how lliey could possibly en¬ 
joy life so much i and tlieir very merriment increased 
his gloom and sorrow. Tliis iiielnnclioly situation of 
his mother lasted three years; and tiis fattier, being 
overburdened by this domestic calamity, and having to 
struggle with poverty and ttie cants of his eartiily 
calling, could bestow hardly any attention on tlie edu¬ 
cation of his children, so that they were left to them¬ 
selves, like lost and wandering sheep. Nevertheless, 
he afterward acknowledged the benefit wliicli he de¬ 
rived from this dispensation, aitliougli painfully felt at 
the lime; and, in later years, he would thus express 
himself: I now rejoice in my inmost soul, tliat, in tlie 

very spring of life, I was called upon to endure this 
fiery trial. It was evidently tlie merciful design of my 
heavenly Guide to discipline my youtliful mind in tlie 
school of ufBiction ; fur I wns thereby driven, as it 
were, to fix my soul on heavenly and invisible objects.” 

At the expiration of three years of the most severe 
sufferings, his motiier most unexpectedly recovered, to 
tlie unspeakable joy and consolation of her sympathiz¬ 
ing son,—who, having reached his tliirUmntii year, be¬ 
gan seriously to consider what profession he should 
choose. His father having long indulged the pleasing 
hope of having in him an able assistant in his trade, 
made, at lengdi, a trial of bis fitness for it, but found 
him such an unskilful hand, that, after a few hours’ 
probation, he rather indignantly dismissed him from his 
workshop, with the declaration, that he was fit for 
nothing at all. With mingled feelings of grief and 
Joy, the boy hastened away, applying with fresh alac¬ 
rity to study, and not unfreq^uently retiring to an upper 
chamber quietly to read his hooks. One of his youtli- 
fhl companions lent him a Latin grammar, whicli he 
perused with indefatigable industry, committing it to 
memory. His motiier alone was let into the secret 1 
and site prevailed with his father to place him mtder 


the tuition of a relative, for further instruction in that 
language. When he had nearly attained liis fourteenth 
year, he was sent to the master of a school, to be train¬ 
ed up for a like occupation; fur wliich he prepared 
himself with such praiseworthy diligence and constant 
application, tiiat he received the most honourable testi¬ 
monials from his teachers. Tiie praise thus bestowed 
upon him engendered a spirit of self-complacency and 
vain-glorying Which cost him many a severe struggle; 
but he expressed a firm rlctcnninution that be would 
must strenuously combat this monster of iniquity, as he 
called it. and never lay down iiis weapons but with his 
life. Tile further he advanced in knowledge, the 
more ardently lie longed after still greater progress; 
and liaviiig a cousin wiio was master of a higher gram¬ 
mar scliool at Nurtiiigen, he earnestly entreated tliis 
relative to receive him into his house, and board liiin, 
with a prutiiise tliat the very first earnings of his in¬ 
dustry siiuulcl be applied to reimburse liiiii for tlie ex- 
})eii3e. The cousin consented to tiie proposal, and the 
deiiglited youth imstened to make the coniinuiiieatioa 
to his parents; but, to liis utter dismay, his father re¬ 
fused his consent. Tin's almost brake the heart of the 
son; but meekly bowing to tiie will of his parent, lie 
said, “ Then in tiie name of God I will become a shoe¬ 
maker.” Overcome with the spirit of submission thus 
di.spluyed, the father at length yielded his assent, and 
piTsoiially took him to Nurtiiigen, accompanied with 
his mother’s tears and blessings. Here a new era of 
liis life commenced. Tlie excellent master adopted a 
wise and regular system of tuition ; and soon tlie uilenU 
ed and iiidefatignbly-laborious youtli outdid all the 
elder scholars. “ My life”—thus he wrote him.sell'— 
“ went oil now in a simple course of regular stinly. • I 
1 felt indescribably happy in my retirement, because I 
could now pursue my labours witliout interruption.” 

To become a sou worthy of so beloved a motiier, was 
his noble ambition, and it sweetened all his toil. But 
the mysterious providence of that God who evidently 
designed to train him up With a supreme altacliineiit 
to his will and service, deprived him. soon of this en¬ 
deared object of his affection. A last letter, written 
witli a trembling hand by her on her deatli-bed, sud¬ 
denly siiininoned him to Stuttgurdt. Almost breatli- 
less, lie ran off to that city, aiiu reached it just in time' 
to witness her last conflict. Child, aiiide faitliiul to 
the Saviour,” wera her parting words;—and he never 
forgot tliem. Her deatli, whicli took place in 1733, 
still lieigiitened his desires after a biisstul eternity, and 
made iiiiu long for Iiis heavenly home. His heart and 
cunversaliun were indeed in heaven; and many years 
alter, tlie reineiiibraiice of tliis loss not only continued 
to revive painful sensations, but also powerfully ..stim¬ 
ulated him to pursue iiis labours witli a still more de- 
teruiined resolution to consecrate them to the glory of 
God. 

Having completed his preparatory course of study at 
Nmtingen, he returned to Stuttgardt, with a mind fully 
bent upon acquiring still higher degrees of knowledge; 
but here again he bad to struggle tmh many difficulties. 
His fatliei^ pecuniary means were insufficient to afibrd 
him tlie needful aid; and for some, time he found him¬ 
self witliout a friend, without a counsellor, and even 
without any regular employment. Desirous as he was 
to support himself, by giving lessons in private families, 
iie tbuiid it no easy matter to gain access to them; 
until, after having endured many a privation, he suc¬ 
ceeded iu obtaining a few pupils, and bad. the happi¬ 
ness to meet with a patron and friend, who allowed iiiin 
tlie free use of his library, procured for him admission 
into a classical college, and even himself boudescended 
to give him lessons in Greek. Tjiis j^nwidential inter¬ 
position filled bis mind wito lively gratitude; he took 
fresh courage, maiiitained hunself Py private tuition, 
and eagerly prosecuted his studies from five in tlie 
morning till lute at night. Iilnding most of his fellow- 
sUidente given to much levity of mind, ho earnestly 
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sought the acquaintance of men of mature age and 
Ctiristian principles. They intro<Iuced him into Uieir 
private religious meetings, in winch his soul received 
deep impressions of the incalculable value and Blessed¬ 
ness of the gospel of peace, and felt a degree of happi¬ 
ness never experienced before. . Far from being satis¬ 
fied, however, with mere transient feelings, his solid 
mind, even at that early period, was engaged in much 
thought and reflection on the great fundaniental truths 
of Christianity, that he might understand them witlt 
clearness and perspicuity, and leam to apply them for 
practical purposes. Having now attained his nine¬ 
teenth year, he earnestly desired to proceed to a regu¬ 
lar study of divinity at the university of Tubingen; 
but two principal obstacles stood in his way,—the 
poverty of his father, and a decree issued by the duke, 
which prohibited the suns of poor citizens from enter¬ 
ing upon divinity studies. In this complication of 
difficulties he earnestly implored light and help from 
above, and wrestled with God in fervent prayer and 
supplication; and, behold! the prohibitory edict was 
revoked six weeks after its proniulgnlion, in conse¬ 
quence of a successful remonstrance "of the provincial 
estates. But now anulher formidable inipediinent pre¬ 
sented itself. For two successive years a hoarseness 
had seised him, which increased to such a degree, that, 
at last, his voice was scarcely perceptible, even to those 
who were near him. Evei^ medical prescription had 
failed,—the time of public examination bad npproacti- 
ed, at whicli every young man who was desirous; of 
being received into the Theological Seminary at Tu¬ 
bingen was obliged to pronounce a public address ; and 
yet no amendment in his voice had taken place, flis 
distress increased. Tlie dilTerent subjects on which to 
deliver the addresses were distributed. Treinl)ling, 
he offered liinisclf as one of the speakers ; and having 
composed his theme, he retired to the forest, and there 
attempted distinctly to pronounce wiiat he had written; 
but notwithstanding tile utmost exertion, lie failed in 
tile attempt. Driven almost to despair, he implored 
the physician to try a last remedy, hastened boiiie, and 
inaiie up die prescription witli a Iioly iiiiportiinity of 
prayer. By degrees an amendment is perceptible,—liis 
voice becomes clearer,—lie exercises it again and agtdii; 
and, at last, recovers it entirely. The day of public 
examination airives: lie stands up, feels at case, and 
pronounces ids address, in a clear and distinct manner, 
to the utter surprise and astonishment of nil wlio knew 
him. He imsteiis into Uie open fields, falls on his 
knees, thanks God, and, on his arrival at home, is 
greeted with the welcome news, that he lias actually 
obtained admission into the Theological Sennimrycon- 
nested with tlie university of his native land. Filled 
wiUi gratitude to God, he entered upon his academical 
career; and by unwearied application to his studies, 
and a progressive advancement in knowledge, soon 
conciliated tlie esteem and afifectiiHi of his superiors. 
A few select friends gathered around him, to whom he 
proved a pattern of unfeigned piety, modesty, humble¬ 
ness of mind, and fidelity; and several of whom, even 
now, honour him as having been a spiritual guide to 
them. He also acknowledged, with the deepest gra¬ 
titude, the very great obligations which he owed to 
those learned professors of the university with whose 
instructions he was favoured, among whom a Storr and 
a Sclimurrer stood pre-eminent. 

In the year 1803, when he had completed his uni¬ 
versity course, and reached his twenty-tourtli year, he 
received and accepted a call to become secretary ^ a 
society established for the promotion of Christian ^ow- 
ledge and Pracrical Godliness, the centre of which was 
the city of Basle in Switxerlaod, though its branches 
extended to different parts of Germany, Switserland, 
Prussia, Denmark, and Holland. . He entered upon 
the duties of this important office with a body consider, 
ably debilitated by repeated attfudes of illness, but with' 
a mind enridied by sound knowledge, and with a spirit 


already ‘matured to a considerable degree by solid 
Cliristian experience; and he received, in conducting 
its concerns, very material assistance from an endeared 
friend and fellow-labourer, AI. Spittler. Many of the 
inhabitants of tlie city of Basle still remember that 
time of his unostentatious but useful activity, and bless 
God for all the consolation and refreshment which 
they derived from the lijis of one. who, having been 
himself early initiated into sulferings, knew liow to feel 
for and sympatliize witli them, lie also preached at 
•that time many an excellent and truly profitable ser- 
inon ; and his discourses on the resurrection of Lazarus, 
then delivered, and afterwards committed to tlie press, 
have proved a real blessing to tlioiisniids, botii far and 
near. No le.ss important and profitable were tlie lec¬ 
tures which he gave in many families, to the young 
people, on the great and futulaiiu-iital truths of Chris¬ 
tianity. He also delighted in visiting the sick, and in 
ministering words of cunsolntiun to the afllicted. As 
a correspondent, and ns editor of a monthly religious 
pulilicatioii, he did likewise niiicli good. lie contri¬ 
buted cliiefiy to the estalilishinent of the Basle Bible 
Society; and tiiere are still witnesses alive, wiio cherish 
the recollection of tliat period with the most pleasing 
emotions. 

In tile year 1807 lie was rec.Tlled to his native land 
by the supreme consistory; and having been succes¬ 
sively appointed to several curacies, he evidently saw 
the work of God prospering in his hands, and enjoyed 
the esteem and aifectioit of many eminent learned 
and pious men. In IBOl) he was appointed minister of 
the parish of Burg, near Neustadt, in the kingdom of 
Wurteniberg ; and married Aliss .Tulia Alaier, u native 
of Tubingen, who now most deeply laments the loss of 
a most ailectionnte and failliful liusbaml. lie entered 
upon tlie duties of his parish with an ardent zeal and 
cheerAil courage, and became to hundreds a coun¬ 
sellor, comforter, friend, and fatiier. He possessed a 
peculiar gii't of preaching the gosjiel of Christ with 
perspicuity and energy. The spiriluai prosperity of 
iiis parishioners engaged iiis particular and most minute 
atteiition ; and yet he knew so to ecoiiumize and to re¬ 
deem his time, tliat lie perused a niiniber of literary 
works for tile cultivation and enlargeinent of his own 
mind, and uiiilerUiuk the translation into German, and 
the editing of various English publications. Toward 
the younger branches of his furaily ho acted the part of 
a fnllier, advising, effectually aiding, consoling, regu¬ 
lating, inspiring witli liope and courage; and uiis 
faithful, truly parental care all his relations and friends 
experienced even to Uie period of his death, which 
they cannot but lament as a most painful toss. 

The year 1815 was a remarkably eventful year. 
Amidst the din and tumult of war, a number of Chris¬ 
tian friends in the city of Basle United in the establish¬ 
ment of a Missionary Association, and were 1^ to en¬ 
tertain the idea of founding a seminary for tlie education 
of missionary students. A plan for the execution of 
tliis object was actually formed; and only a man was 
wanting, competent to superintend such an institution. 
The choice fell i nanimousiy pn Mr Blutnhardl, and a 
solemn call was addressed, to him. lie accepted it 
with cheerful confidence ; aUd fully persuaded that the 
whole of tiiis work was to be conducted in a spirit of 
simple dependence on Gmi, he proceeded with much 
Simplicity of failli. In the fallowing year, 1810, he 
arrived at Basle, accompanied by three young men, 
who had offered tiiemselves for missionary service; 
and, in tlie name of God, commenced a work, of which, 
in the hour of departure, he declared, with his dying 
lips, “ The Lord has founded it: be of good cheer ; it 
will continue; and from this our institution the blessed 
light of the gospel shall still be diffused among many 
heathen tribes and nations, till the Lord siiail come.” 
And what shall we say of Uie time spent iu Basle dur- 
ing twenty-three years, which intervened, till his death ? 
We have, with our own eyes, seen mid known bis works 
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and his Inijours,—wr. Iiavc f< lt his {{cnllc, forlirarinp, 
active, < iierp[i‘tic love, his liuinilily, his faitli, liis deli¬ 
cacy and tciidenie.ss. Ilut his intiinatc communion 
witlJ God, his prayers, cares, si^dis, and tears in the 
closet, are known hut to a few, and, indeed, fully to 
none but God alone. Elnin and unpretending as his 
outward deportment was, it required ti close jieiu-trntion 
into the. interior recesses of his mind, in ortler J'ully to 
a]ipreciatc the higii value of that flfold which had been 
again and again purified in the furnace of aflliction; 
and on this account the siiperficiiil observer, who would 
form his opinion from mere outward appearances, wtis 
not qualified to render him full justice. Hut even 
when disregarded by men, h<^ would huini)le liimself 
under the mighty hiind of God, and declare that his 
fellow-men, in their judgment of him, still dealt lenient¬ 
ly with him. A large number of missionary stu¬ 
dents were favoun'd, in the course of twenty-three 
years, with his truly }>aternal tuition ; and it may be 
asserted with strict truth, that there, was not one of 
them who liad not been an object of his particular at¬ 
tention, aiid of his especial prayer and intercession. 
Indeed, ever since these endeared youths began to be 
dispersed into all ])arts of the world, his supplicating 
hands were stretclual forth in every direction to im¬ 
plore a blessing on them. Among his fellow-la¬ 
bourers in the missionary work he walked in unfeign¬ 
ed humility, mid met them with a heart full <d' the 
teiiderest love. Wlu-n asked for counsel and advice, 
he willingly yielded it; and in general displayed mucii 
of deep thought and mature reflection ; for i«i;i pene¬ 
trating mind iioc unfrequcntly discovenal a safe path, 
when others had given tip all hope of finding it out. 

Amidst all the lidiorious (‘ngageniiuits of his official 
station, he still found time for the: execution of works 
intimutely connected with the welfare of the missionary 
cause. Thus, in addition to twenty-three volumes of 
liis Missionary Annals, he published a truly valuable 
liistory of (diristian Missions, in five volumes, from tlie 
coinmeiiceinent of the Christian era to the period of 
the Keformntion. Overwhelmed, as he frequently was 
with the labours of bis calling, yet he was ea.siiy 
accessible to his friends ; and they, as well as a iiimi- 
ber of visitors, exjierienced the most cheering proofs of 
that genuine Ciiristiaii love and charity which had be¬ 
come llie wry element of bis life and conversation. 

Mowhere ilid Ibis spirit appear in a more amiable 
light than in the busoiii of liis family. After having 
lust two promising children in the first years of his 
married stale, the goodness of Gml favoured him, in 
the year ItiU.'j, at tlie Annual Missionary Festival, with 
ti new token of his favour, by the birth of a daughter, 
named Julia, whom he ever afterward cherished with 
the teiiderest nifectioii, mid the very sight of whom 
sweetened liis hillerest hour of nfliiciioii. But tocuuii- 
terbulauce, !is it were, this most joyful event, it pleased 
God to visit the beloved companion of bis lilc, from 
that very time, with years of protracted illness, which 
proved to both a real furnace of aflliction. But though 
the sight of liis suflcriiig partner deeply affected his 
miml, the abounding consolation which he knew how 
to communicate, and his serenity and peaceful subtnis- 
Sion to the will of God, proved a coiistani source of 
rcfresliment to the sufferer, of which she now fe«ds her¬ 
self most painfully deprived. With Ids ilying breath, 
he Commended her, as well as his daughter, to a near 
relative, as a precious legacy. 

Fur several yc'ars past the bodily strength and vigour 
of our friend sensibly decayed, affected as it was by an 
uverwheltiiinff load of labour and care. But his vigo¬ 
rous spirit still continued its wonted activity: one work 
after another was bruuglit to a happy conclusion, so os to 
form one connected wiiole. In the course of the year 
1838, his earthly tabernacle hail more than once to 
endure such severe shocks, that it was on the point of 
breaking up: the merciful hand of God alone sustain¬ 
ed it. in the iiigiit between tlie 3d and 4Ui of hloveui- 


ber, so violent an attack of illness seized him, that 
immediate dis.solution appeared almost unavoidable. 
Though his able ]ihysiciaiis. and especially his long- 
tried Venerable friend, Dr Stulkerbergen, applied 
every remedy in their power, scarcely any ray of hope 
was left. In this extremity, he bid, apparently, a last 
farewell to his surrountling friends, and especially to 
his wife and daughter, who were overwhclmeil with 
grief. But listening to the cry of distress, the Lord 
was mercifully pleased to spare him a little longer to 
their hiiinblc siqiplications. An unexpected ciiango 
for the better ensued. All the members of his family 
emulated each other in nursing liim with the tendercst 
care and attention. Hope revived; but fresh attacks 
soon destroyed the little remaining stre-ngth of his ile- 
bilitated frame. Amidst all this, his mind kept its full 
vigour, his soul maintained a calm serenity, and he 
could, with sacred joy, appropriate to himself all the 
fruits of that great redemption which Christ Jesus had 
accomplished: his desire after a heavenly home be- 
caine-inorc evident,—his conviction that he should soon 
he privileged to reach it, stronger. Full of peaceful 
serenity, he made several aiTaiigements relative to his 
expected departure ; and on the evening preceding, the 
day of his death, he expressed, in terms of joy and ex¬ 
ultation, his blessed prospect of being permitted to love 
his adorqble Lord and Master in a more perfect man¬ 
ner in the world to come, than he Jiad been able to do 
Imre below. He, also stated the views of the intimate 
union which subsisted between the militant church of 
Clirisl here below and.the triumphant church above, in 
a niuiiiier which left an indelible impression on those 
who bad the happiness to hear him. On the morning 
of the lOth of Decemlier, his speech became inarlicu- 
late, but bis mind remained still sensible. Passages of 
tlie Bible and verses of favourite hymns were, on his 
lips ; and whilst speaking of the glories of heaven, and 
of his Divine Muster and Friend, his fainting eyes re¬ 
newed their lustre. In compliance witli a wish pre¬ 
viously expressed, a iitiinber of missionary students 
were called into his cliamber, that, in tlie last conflict 
of expiring nature, they might sing him some reviving 
verses from two of his favourite hymns. The brethren 
placed themselves round his dying bed, and, in a soft 
subdued tone of voice, sung the following verses:— 

“ To me to live is Clirist, 

To die is pain for mo; 

Mv anxious spirit longs 
The Friend above to see. 

Gladly the world 1 leave. 

To all 1 bid farewell; 

With Christ, ill endless bliss. 

Soon, soon I hope to dwell,”—* . 

“Jesus purchaseil my j-alvation 

By his bitter death and wciimds; 

Oh, what joy and consolation 
In the clieerinc thought nbound.s. 

That, when freed from mortal clay, 

1 to Heaven shall speed niy way. 

And the Holy Trinity 
Bless and praise eternally !’* 

In broken accents, he desired that the conduding verse 
of the first hymn should be added:— 

“ As ivy clasps the oak. 

So may 1 clvng to Thee; 

Be thine in life and death, 

Yea, tluue eternally!” 

During the singing of these verses, and a last parting 
prayer offered up by a beloved friend, his soul seemed 
absorbed in tlie contemplation of future life and glory. 
“ Light breaks in! Hallelujah ?”—with this last ex. 
pression his soul departed quietly, and almost imper¬ 
ceptibly, from the earthly tabernacle. The memory 
of this just man is blessed; and we earnestly {my to 
the Prince of Peace—” Let mw end be like his! Com¬ 
fort the afffieted widow and daughter! May tliy grace 
abide with us!” 
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Secondly, It is necessary that as a steward 
you be acquainted with the capacities, circum¬ 
stances, and wants of those to whom you are to 
administer the stores intrusted to your care. 

The Christian teacher who has wisdom to 
distribute the bread of life as every one has 
need, cannot fail to consider the cohdiiion 
of the several characters to whom he is to 
minister. The apostles, in all their addresses, 
whether by word or epistle, employ the most 
admirable skill, not only in a perfect adaptation 
of truth to existing circumstances, but in the 
striking propriety of manner and expression with 
which they s|)cak to every man on every sub¬ 
ject. Not only are there different kinds of error 
which you have to oppose,* but different kinds 
of character, and minds of various classes, to be 
addressed in your ministrations. Observe how 
the ajiostle Paul adapted his discourse in the 
synagogue of Antioch to one class, and on the 
Areopagus of Athens to another. While he 
everywhere preached Christ, he failed not ‘to 
warn every man and to teach every man in all 
wisdom, that,’ whatever were his character, ha¬ 
bits, or circumstances, ‘ he might present every 
man perfect in Christ Jesus.’ You will find it 
most instructive to consider with care the in¬ 
telligence, prudence, and skill, he displayed. 
You see a man of most enlarged observation, 
jjossessod of the most acute discrimination, and 
ileeply experienced in the workings of human 
nature. You find an admirable sense of pro¬ 
priety, whether he is reproving sin, urging to 
obedience, or encouraging to diligence and per¬ 
severance in the lace of afflictions and peril. 
Tiiere is manifest throughout an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the varied feelings of the heart 
in prosperity and adversity, in the young and 
in the old, in the advancing Christian and in 
the declining backslider. With the skill of a 
spiritual physician he lays open the workings of 
spiritual disease, probes or soothes the con¬ 
science as the case requires, and administers 
the most appropriate means of cure. What 
wisdom, then, is required to follow such an 
example! Put forget not, that ‘ if any man lack 
wisdom he is to ask it of God,’ in the confidence 
that God will give it him liberally, and will not 
upbraid him. 

While you look to God for wisdom, cultivate 
an acquaintance with human nature. Your 
office being to instruct and persuade men, it is 


necessary that yon be acquainted with their 
views, their habits, and their prejudices,—that 
you have a just vie,w of their deficiencies and 
excesses,—that you shouhl study the best and 
nearest avenues to the understanding and the 
heart,—and, that you should know the process 
best adapted to the various modifications of the 
same general princijile of <lepravity. Every op¬ 
portunity should be embraced of observing men 
in all their varieties; the same passions in dif¬ 
ferent men, and the same men in different cir¬ 
cumstances. This, of course, must be done 
with prudence and discretion. Hut there are 
ten thousand ways in which a man of an observ¬ 
ing mind will acquire an intimate knowledge of 
men, without even bordering on what is wrong 
or indiscreet. Heading will aid you here. You 
w'ill learn much from those who are more ex¬ 
perienced than yourself. And in particular, 
the study of your own heart will furnish you 
with a world of information. 

But above all, the study of the tvord of God 
will enlarge your knowledge of mankind. No 
book is to be compared with it for its delinea¬ 
tion of human character. The heart is there 
exhibited in all its exceedingly varied opera¬ 
tions,—it is traced in all its windings and stript 
of all its disguises. The philosophy of history, 
it is said, I'specially consists in tracing the 
various workings of the human heart; and, as 
if the field of history were too narrow, many 
enter into the imaginary world of fiction ; but 
in the word of God we find a variety unknown 
to any real or fictitious history, 'i'ho entrance 
of his word givetli light, and light, too, whicli 
discovers the most secret works of darkness. It 
leads us from one chamber of imagery to an¬ 
other, tracing all the many crooked mazes of 
the heart, and exploring the hidden and devious 
ways of the most concealed wickedness. Its 
close appeals to conscience as to what wc are, 
and what we have done; what wc suffer, and 
what we fear; what wc wish, and what we de¬ 
precate ; arc all calculated to lay open our cha¬ 
racter. Indeed, the knowledge of man which 
it discovers is one great proof of its sacred 
origin. 

The word of God exhibits also the influence 
of divine grace in purifying the hearts and the 
ways of those who have been renewed in the 
spirit of their minds, it describes their trials 
and their joys, their sorrows and their com¬ 
forts, tiieir temptations and their victories; in 
a w'ord, their experience, whether painful or 
pleasing, amid varied, and ever varying, cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Now, as the ministry of * a man of God’ is to 
embrace the correction of evil, and education 
in the ways of righteousness, the holy scriptures 
must be admirably fitted to qualify him for his 
work. And if they arc represented as the 
source of your official qualifications, it is for 
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you to study them, in order to acquire that 
nice discrimination of character, and that cor¬ 
responding discrimination of address, which are 
essentially requisite to the profitable discharge 
of your ministry. 

In dividing the word of truth, distinguish 
between those parts of scripture which are ad¬ 
dressed to the world at largo, and those which 
are addressed to the children of God in parti¬ 
cular. A loose indiscriminate manner of apply¬ 
ing scripture has a most injurious effect. If at 
one time a whole pongrc'gation be addressed as 
if they were all Christians, and at another, and 
perhaps in the same discourse, as if they were 
all unbelievers, surely the word of God is not 
rightly divided. It is matter of deep regret that 
there has been much of tins kind of preaching 
in this country. If the line is not boldly and 
unequivocally drawn between those who have 
been renewed in the spirit of their mind, and 
those who have not, it must be evident that, 
though a great deal of truth may in the detail 
be stated, the whole will be radically' defective. 
It. may well be compared to an inverted pyra¬ 
mid, tottering to a point, neither fixed itself 
nor capable of sustaining any superincumbent 
edifice. 

Keep far from the error of those who scarcely 
ever address the unconverted, but speak exclu¬ 
sively of and to believers, liaving nothing of 
that pointed manner of addressing the ungodly 
for which the apostles were distinguished. They 
faithfully warned all and sundry of their guilt 
and their danger, charging home upon them, 
with powerful effect, the evils of their hearts 
and their ways. They, at the same time, pro¬ 
claimed to them the gospel, and declared to 
them the unfettered calls and invitations of the 
God of mercy, to embrace the message of re¬ 
conciliation. And surely the servant of Christ 
ought still to do the same. Be it your concern 
to employ every motive that can tell on the 
consciences and the hearts of unbelievers, and 
is calculated to rouse them from their vain re¬ 
fuges, to show them their need of a Saviour, and 
the preciousness and suitableness of the salva¬ 
tion of Christ. And proclaim to them that all 
and sundry are not only welcome, but are at 
once commanded and entreated to come to the 
feast of mercy, And to take of all that is there 
provided freely. 

Fail not to sound an alarm in the ears of those 
who despise or neglect ‘the great salvation.' 
Remember, tliat as a watchman, it is your 
bouuden duty.to warn the impenitent and un¬ 
believing of their danger, that you may induce 
them to escape from the wrath to come. Press 
upon them the indispensable necessity of a 
change of heart. And while you do this, show 
them the nature of that change, and how it is 
cfiiected. If they still refuse to hearkgn, you 
have delivered your own soul. 


Study' to be acquainted with the diversified 
forms in which the same general principle of 
depr^ity appears in the spirit and the conduct 
of difierent individuals. These are greatly mo¬ 
dified by circumstances. And the same holds 
true of the principle of genuine piety. Great 
discrimination is, therefore, required in dealing 
with men. This is particularly necessary in a 
country where the gospel has long been preach¬ 
ed, and where a profession of religion is very 
general. In such a country, a very considerable 
improvement of manners is effected, even where 
the heart is by no means changed. The stan¬ 
dard of morals is raised, and the tone of public 
feeling is refined and elevated. It must, there¬ 
fore, be of the first importance to show that the 
holiness of a genuine Christian is of a very dif¬ 
ferent character from the boasted attainments of 
merely nominal professors of religion. Besides, 
even those who make no profession of religion, 
are influenced, in no small degree, by the light 
that shines around them, and by the tone given 
to society. Great care must of course be re¬ 
quisite in dealing with the members of such a 
community. 

Broad undefined* statements, for instance, on 
the subject of motives, are seldom beneficial. 
Generalities arc easily evaded by those who arc 
anxious to palliate or to conceal their guilt. It 
requires a deep acquaintance with the human 
heart, and no small facility in reducing a mul¬ 
tiplicity of details to a few palpable principles, 
to make statements on the subject of motives to 
tell. It is by pointing out the various shades 
and distinctions of character that the externally 
correct fbrniaiist finds himself convicted. Very 
ol'teii a decent respectable moralist is misled, 
rather than convinced, when nothing is heard 
but vague and indefinite statements respecting 
the deceitfulness and depravity of the heart. 
He fondly plumes himself on his fancied sin¬ 
cerity and rectitude, because he has never been 
led to sec the real character of his thoughts, his 
desires, and his aims. When in speaking of the 
ungodly, reference is made almost exclusively to 
the grosser practices of wickedness, such a man 
contrasts himself w'ith the frightful picture, and 
not possessing that spiritual sensibility which 
would have led him to see the original features 
of resemblance, and which, but for the restrain¬ 
ing providence of God, would have developed 
themselves in the direct lineaments of the iiull 
likeness, he fancies that he is, on the whole, a 
virtuous character. It must be of great mo¬ 
ment, then, to exhibit that mass of ungodliness 
which leavens the whole lump of human cha¬ 
racter, and vitiates all in the sight of him to 
whose authority there has been no r<^fereuce, 
and unfits for that heaven where he re'^ns su¬ 
preme in the hearts of all his subjects. Though 
all have not gone to the same excess in wicked¬ 
ness, yet the principles from which they sever- 
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ally act arc the same at bottom ; and owing to 
the advantages possessed by some, their guilt 
may, in fact, be greater than that of others who 
are more openly vicious. There ought to be 
given such a particular view of the secret wind¬ 
ings and subterfuges of the heart, as that the 
man may feel * convinced of all, and judged of 
all,’ and be obliged to confess that God is in his 
word of a truth. 

In order to do this effectively, it is often ne¬ 
cessary rather to approach circuitously than to 
make a direct attack. You know the method 
adopted by Nathan to convict David. If, for 
example, in addressing such a man as the un¬ 
just judge in the parable, the preacher were 
roundly to charge him with having formed a 
deliberate plan to perpetrate an act of injustice, 
the hearer would Very naturally repel the charge ; 
for it was not a determined or direct purpose to 
act unjustly that made him at first refuse the 
suit of the poor widow, but rather the love of 
ease, and the spirit of a selfish indolence. The 
proper way to come home to his conscience 
would be to endeavour to convince him that, in 
his case, indolence and the love of ease had all 
the effect of direct and deliberate injustice, that 
they were incompatible with the duties of his 
office, and that they betrayed a criminal selfish¬ 
ness.- And then would be the time for showing 
the greatness of the wrong he had committed, 
and of the guilt he had contracted, by prov¬ 
ing that right principles and true religion were 
levelled against what are apparently lesser evils, 
as well as against others of a more obnoxious 
character; and that indulgence in wlmt leads to 
the latter, involves, in certain respects, the ffuill 
of the former. 

There are some who, when speaking of 
certain amusements, roundly charge upon their 
hearers motives which, in their immediate and 
primary sense, apply only to grossly profligate 
characters; and if, indeed, there be any such 
present, conscience will fix on them the charge; 
but the more respectable of the audience will 
think themselves altogether beyond the reach 
of such accusations. They have been impelled 
perhaps by a sort of giddy impulse, without any 
fixed principle whatever, and with no intention 
of committing gross vice. It is easy to see that 
in this case the speaker, instead of producing 
conviction, has unwittingly added new confi¬ 
dence to the accttsedi by ffiiling in his principal 
charge. The analyxation of t^ heart is one of 
your most important duties, and in cases like 
that I have now referred to, you will require to 
take care that there be no exaggeration, but 
that the true character of the motives be stated, 
and the matter exhibited in its bearing, ac-. 
companiments, and tendencies, so as to conduce 
to the conviction of the parties concerned. You 
will find that persons who are not in the habit 
of studying their own hearts and examining the 


source of their motives and the bearings of their 
actions, recoil from the first unexplained allega¬ 
tion of evil principles. A great point is gained 
when such can be induced to ask themselves 
what are their secret views and feelings, and to 
judge of them according to the spirit of the 
divine law. You will be asked, perhaps, for an 
express prohibition of this or the other vain and 
foolish practice, and you will find the advantage 
of entering into the spirit of our Lord’s exposi¬ 
tion of the law of God, in his sermon on the 
mount, where he most distinctly declares that 
the law takes cognizance of the thoughts, the 
desires, the principles, and motives of the heart, 
as %vell as of the actions of the life and the words 
of the mouth. Men love a system of statute 
laws, independent of principles, because they 
can more easily be evaded than principles. 
Men assume that they are at liberty on every 
point or practice to which the statute does not 
exactly or literally apply. We accordingly 
find that they often ondeavour to prove that 
they are left at liberty to do certain things 
where they do not find an express prohibition ; 
or not to do a particular thing if it is not, in so 
many words, positively commanded. But our 
Lord shows that the commandments and pro¬ 
hibitions of the law arc instances in which the 
moral principle is applied. Particular com¬ 
mandments are of great importance, but they 
do not exhaust the j^rinciple on which they are 
founded. Tlioy are rather examples of the 
bearings of the principle, and arc the means of 
guiding us in its exercise and application. Love 
will not require an explicit precept for every¬ 
thing ; it will be guided by the spirit of the law. 
The scriptures strike at the root. When they 
say, ‘ lie not conformed to this world,’ and 
‘ Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do all to the glory of God,’ they are sufficiently 
explicit to minds alive to the claims of God and 
conformed to his Spirit. Such general direc¬ 
tions, when taken in connexion with the speci¬ 
mens of their application afforded in the rules 
and examples of scripture, are easily understood 
by every honest inquirer. ‘ The way of the 
slothful is as an hedge of thorns: but the way 
of the righteous is made plain.’ Keep, there¬ 
fore, ever in view the leading principle and the 
master-passion of the renovated mind, namely, 
a habitual and supreme reference to the glory 
of God, springing from love to his name. This 
primary principle is applicable to every circum¬ 
stance of life, and may be ramified into all the 
details of personal and social duty. 

In the application of scripture-appellations 
to particular characters, study discrimination. 
In speaking, for example, of the spirit and con¬ 
duct of the ancient Pimrisees, and charging 
these iudisoriminalely on certain classes, you 
may either irritate on the one hand, or lull to 
sleep on the other. Many of the ancient Pha- 
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risecs artfully devoured the houses of widows, 
were guilty, ip secret, of much wickedness, and 
covered the wliole with a hypocritical observ¬ 
ance of the external forms of religion. And 
you may have still to address some who, under 
a cloak of affected sanctity, allow themselves in 
the practice of sin, are proud of their fancied 
attainments, are cherishing an inordinate love 
of the w'orld, and indulging a censorious temper. 
And it is for you to expose the deceitful cha¬ 
racter of their hopes. But some of the Phari¬ 
sees, like Saul of Tarsus, were in the main sin¬ 
cere, and they were correct in their morals in 
private as well as in public. And you will still 
find numbers who are sincere in their religious 
observances, and studiously correct in their ex¬ 
ternal morals, but who are strangers to vital 
piety, while they are trusting to their own 
fancied righteousness as the ground of accep¬ 
tance with God. Now, if you do not discrimi¬ 
nate, some of your hearers being conscious that 
they arc not guilty of the base arts of the former 
class, will either feel provoked, or they will 
flatter themselves that even the self-righteous 
formality of the latter class cannot be charged 
on them. If you rest satisfied with saying, in 
general terms, that b}' a Pharisee you mean a 
man who thinks to get eternal life by his own 
doings, you will find that even the self-righteous 
will nut apply this to themselves. One will say. 
to himself: “I am not one of this class: forbid 
I should be so spiritually proud I I know that 
I have not done ail that I ought to have done, 
but J look to Christ to make up that in which 
1 am deficient." Now, this is to look to the 
work of Christ merely as a make-weight. An¬ 
other will say : “ I know that 1 have done much 
that 1 ought not to have done, and far be it 
from me to trust to my own works, but I 
hope that my repentance will be accepted as 
a ground of forgiveness —and perhaps he will 
add that he expects this the rather, that the 
merits of Christ will give his repentance weight. 
A third will, perhaps, say: “ Far be it from me 
to trust to any merit of my own, or to look for 
salvation by works of law: I expect salvation 
by faith." But, then, he includes under what 
he calls faith, every holy temper and good dis¬ 
position of heart. You will even hnd that some 
make a righteousness of what they call simple 
views of divine truth ; and while they speak of 
the freeness of divine grace, they are trusting, 
not in that grace, but in their fancied clear 
views of it; and, in the true spirit of the Phari¬ 
sees, they look upon themselves with great com¬ 
placency, and on others with contempt. You 
cannot fail to see, then, that a minute reference 
to discriminating marlu of character is essen¬ 
tially requisite. 

You will find that many are living in a state 
of careless indifference about divine things. 
Some of these are marked by an open violation 


of the law of God, and it is for yon to endeavour 
to rouse such to a sense of their fearful condi¬ 
tion. Even they too will be found indulging in 
a vague hope of peace at last, founded on the 
most erroneous views of the divine character. 
Be it your concern to undeceive them. Others 
who are altogether careless, are tolerably cor¬ 
rect in their conduct, so that it will not do to 
speak in a general way of unbelievers or sinners, 
as distinguished from believers. Not a few will 
understand by the term sinners, openly flagitious 
characters; and by the term unbelievers, they 
will understand open infidels; while the term 
believers will be understood of those who do 
not deny the truth of Christianity. You are 
called, then, to bring home the general charge 
of sin or unbelief, by those characteristic marks 
that apply directly to individual cases, and. 
which are not so easily generalized or evaded. 
As far as you can prevent it, suffer no one to 
escape in the crowd, but endeavour to make 
your application to the conscience so close and 
discriminating that nobliing but wilful perver¬ 
sion or determined obstinacy can resist the force 
of your appeals. Firmly hold the mirror to 
every individual, while with gentleness and 
meekness you say, ‘ Behold thyself.’ 

You will meet with inquirers who have been 
awakened to a sense of their guilt and of their 
danger. Treat them with mingled kindness 
and fidelity. Carefully show them the various 
ways in which the god of this world endea¬ 
vours to distress and ruin such. Warn them 
against stifling their convictions and returning 
to their evil courses. Declare to them the 
testimony of God concerning the work and 
character of Christ. Proclaim to them the free 
and unfettered invitations of the gospel. Show 
them that all things are ready, and that they 
are called at once to ‘ take of the water of life 
freely.’ Show them that there is but one step 
between the quagmire of guilt aud danger to 
the solid rock of salvation,—but one step from 
the storm to Him who is ‘ the hiding-place from 
the wind, and the covert from the tempest.’ 
Warn them against resting on the alarm they 
may feel: for if this does not impel them to flee 
to the refuge set before them, the avenger may 
seize and destroy them. Dwell on the sovereign 
freencss of divine grace, and on the abundant 
mercy of the God of peace, as they flow to sin¬ 
ners, of every class and character, through the 
perfect and all-suificient atonement and right¬ 
eousness of the Lord Jesus. 

You will sometimes meet with objections from 
such inquirers, taken from the necessity of the 
work of the Spirit. State distinctly that it is 
not the work of the Spirit within us, but the 
work of Christ without Us, that is the foundation 
of peace and acceptance with God. Show them 
that the Spirit testifies of Christ, and glorifies 
him, by directing sinners to his expiatory saert- 
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iice as the basis of hope. Ever keep in mind 
that the disposition of heart produced by the 
Spirit of God is nothing more than what every 
man ought at all times to possess. Take care, 
on the one hand, of so treating the necessity of 
his work as to destroy the accountability of 
man ; and on the other hand, of so treating the 
accountability of man, as to supersede the ne< 
cessity of the work of the Spirit. The scrip¬ 
tures invariably ascribe the necessity of the 
work of the Spirit to the depravity of man, and 
they thus exhibit it so as to deepen a sense of 
accountability, of guilt, and of unworthiness. 
Fail not to remind men that the reason why 
they are yet in their sins, is that they are 
unwilling to come to ‘Christ that they may 
have life ; and that if they perish it will be be¬ 
cause they have put from them the message of 
mercy, and have ‘ rejected tlic counsel of God 
against themselves.’ When you see evidence 
of faith in Christ, trace it to the powerful grace 
of the Spirit of God, and to the divine purposes 
of mercy. 

Employ all that latitude of expression which 
is used in scripture. Imitate the honest free¬ 
dom, and the noble, the unfettered, and the 
business-like style and manner of the apostles 
and prophets; and shun the creeping, starched, 
cold, at)d trammelled language of men who 
boast of their systematic stiffness, and say with 
disdain, ‘ We arc the people, and wisdom shall 
die with us.’ 'riie apostles of Christ state truth 
most accurately without the use of such cramped 
language as theirs. Men of this description 
have most incorrectly classed among Fliarisees 
those persons who, having been convinced of sin, 
and become apprehensive of danger, are earne.st- 
ly putting the question, * What must 1 do to be 
saved ?’ Now, this is but the natural cry of dis¬ 
tress. It contains nothing spiritually good, in¬ 
deed ; but neither is it in itself sinful. It is but 
the instinctive feeling of every percipient being. 
I envy not the ntan who can treat such an in¬ 
quirer with bitter ifony and contempt. Is he 
not an object of pity i* When he puts the ques¬ 
tion, “ Is there any way of deliverance, and if 
there be, tell me, O tell me I what it is?* shall 
we not, in the spirit of Christian sympathy and 
kindness, tell him of that Saviour who is ‘ a hid¬ 
ing-place from the storm and a covert from the 
tempest?’ If, indeed, he begin to rest in his 
distress itself as a^ground of hope before Goc^ 
he has fallen into the evil of a self-righteous 
spirit, and let him be warned against this with 
faithfulness; but let us not confound anxious in¬ 
quiry and solicitude about the way of salvation, 
with the character of the men who were most 
severely censured and most solemnly denounced 
by our Lord. 'I'his cannot be rightly to divide 
the word of truth. 

You will find.that some who, in a certain 
sense, uuderstaud and respond to what they 


hear, continue in a state of spiritual indifference, 
and often ■ act in a way very inconsistent with 
what they profess to believe. You will find 
others, who put to shame many professors of 
religion by the excellence of their external con¬ 
duct and their amiable disposition, who yet are 
not only destitute of piety, but make no pre¬ 
tensions to it. For while you are not* to neglect 
the fiock committed to your charge, you are to 
do all in your power to call the attention of 
men of every class and character to the things 
that belong to their everlasting peace. ‘ Preach 
the word ; be instant in season and out of sea¬ 
son ; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with all long- 
suffering and doctrine.’ You will experience 
every day the need of wisdom to guide you in 
dealing with men as their character and Itabits 
may require. 

You will be called to instruct babes in Ciirist. 
Such require to be fed with milk, fur they can¬ 
not digest strong meat. You must teach them 
the most simple things with the greatest plain¬ 
ness. Hear with their infirmities and mistakes, 
while you seek to train them fur higher attain¬ 
ments. You arc required afeo to edify the 
mature disciples,—nut only those who, when 
compared with others, may be called young 
men, but even fathers in Christ. 'I'u them you 
ought to exhibit the higher departmeuts of the 
Christian system. Have habitually in readiness 
what the strong may need for their support, as 
well as what the feeble may need for their en- 
cuuragement. Meditate on these things, that 
you may acquire that knowledge whicJi will en¬ 
large your lieart and enliven your spirit; that 
y'ou may come forth from time to time ‘ com¬ 
mending yourself to every man's conscience as 
in the sight of God.’ Prove that a more en¬ 
larged and comprehensive knowledge of scrip¬ 
tural truth is tiiorouglily furnisliing you for 
every good word and work. Study the doc¬ 
trinal, the practical, and the experimental parts 
of religion, that as * a scribe well-instructed into 
the kingdom of heaven, you may bring out of 
your treasure tilings new and old.’ These 
things must in the first instance be treasured 
up ill your mind, for how otherwise can they 
be brought out ? The most acute and capacious 
mind will soon be exhausted unless replenished 
by studious meditation. ‘Let your profiting 
appear to all.’ 

You will have to deal with an exhaustless 
variety of character, and with different moral 
elements united in all possible combinations. 
Time would fail me were I to enter particularly 
into the cases of the prosperous and the afflict¬ 
ed ; of the unruly and the feble-niinded; of the 
reserved and the forward; of the growing Chris¬ 
tian and the backslider; of the warm-hearted 
and the cold or lukewarm; of the rash, the 
vehement, and the enthusiastic; of the tempted 
to error in seulimeut, or to sin in practice. To 
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all these, and numberless others, you may, in 
the providence of God, be called to * give a por* 
tion ill due season and in doing this you will 
feel the importance of ‘ rightly dividing the word 
of truth/ You will find it most interesting to 
observe alternately the wavering and the firm¬ 
ness of the human heart; the animation of hope 
and the tre'pidation of fear; unwarrantable con¬ 
fidence and groundless despondency; tlie re- 
coinpcnce of wisdom and the punishment of 
folly;—in a word, an endless variety in tli 
moral peculiarities of mankind. Even in per¬ 
sonal intercourse with an individual, when you 
can hear and answer every question or olyec- 
tion, it is sometimes difficult to fix the desired 
conviction in the mind, and still more difficult 
must it, in certain respects, be to do so in a 
public discourse, Constructed in a more general 
way, and on a less finely graduated scale. 
Yet the latter, too, is not without its special 
advantages. It has less the appearance of a 
personal attack. Besides, in the hands of a 
skilful preacher it may be the instrument of 
dissecting the human heart in a way quite un¬ 
expected, and often as convincing to the hearer 
as could be done in personal converse. 

In dividing the word of truth have your eye 
on divine providence. Seasons of public cala¬ 
mity, remarkable occurrences, and the visita¬ 
tions of heavy personal or relative ailliction, it 
will be well for you to improve, as the means 
of impressing upon the heart the lessons taught 
by providential dispensations. 

In conclusion, 1 would remind you that, as a 
ruler as well as a teacher in tlie church of God, 
you will have occasion to divide the word of 
truth, lluling requires that the directions of 
scripture be explained and applied to every par¬ 
ticular case that occurs, and this will require no 
small degree of readiness in meeting every in¬ 
quiry or objection, and removing every scruple. 
In receiving persons info fellowship, and in 
dealing with them afterwards, see that there be 
a right application of the laws of Christ. Unite 
the faithfulness and the tenderness, the firmness 
and the forbearance, which are enjoined and 
exemplified in the word of God. 8omc who, 
on the whole, divide the word of truth rightly 
in their teaching, fail to do it in relation to 
Christian fellowship. But on this subject I 
f»nnot now enlarge. 

And now let me exhort you ever to realize 
the Divine presence. Make full proof of your 
ministry. Give thyself wholly to its functions. 
Hold fast the faithful word to the end. Call to 
mind the trembling sense of deep and solemn 
responsibility which the apostle so forcibly ex¬ 
pressed in his . parting address to the elders of 
the church at Ephesus. But mingle this feel¬ 
ing wijdi confidence in the grace that is in 
Christ Jesus. Honour the Spirit of God in all 
vour minUtrations. Fail not to pray for a large 


measure of his influences, that you may speak 
the word as you ought to speak it, may be 
enabled to adorn it in all things, and that it may 
tell on the consciences and the hearts of men. 
I trust that as you advance in life, if the Lord 
should spare you, you will grow in piety and in 
usefulness; and that you will have reason to 
look back on the transactions of this evening 
with joy and with thankfulness. , ‘ Be thou faith¬ 
ful unto death,’ and so shall you receive a crown 
of life. May you indeed meet with the appro¬ 
bation of your Lord at last, and be welcomed 
by him into his own joy ! And may you also 
be welcomed by many who shall be your joy 
and your crown of rcijoiciiig in the day of tlie 
Lord Jesus I 

‘ The Lord bless tlico, and keep thee I The 
Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee! The Lord lilt up his 
countenance upon thee, and give thee peace I 
The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. 
Grace be with you 1 Amen.’ 


THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS. 

Let Jesus Christ be all in nil: study Chiist, preach 
Christ, live Christ.— M, Henry. 

Anger’s first comrade is Folly; the second, Repent¬ 
ance .—Arabian proverb. 

He who is heartily troubled for his anger, in godly 
repentance, and earnestly striving against it, is periiaps 
a mure virtuous man tlian he who, ironi natural meek¬ 
ness of temper, is seldom or never angry. — T. Adam. 

Tiie reason why more success dues not attend the 
preaching of tlie sospdl, is simply, success is not ex¬ 
pected.— FuUer. 

Men are of two classes: the one obtains, and is not 
content ; tlie oUier seeks, and ctuinot obtain .—Arabian 
proverb. 

Frequent dispraises are, at best, but the faults of uu- 
cliaritable wit. Any clown may see the furrow is but 
crooked ; but where is tile iiuiu that can piuugli me a 
straight one ?— Felt/tam. 

Your word is your servant, so long as you retain it; 
but it becomes your master, when you suifer it to escape. 
—Arabian proverb. 

Scan your own hearts, and moke use of the discover¬ 
ies you get there, to enable you to dive into consciences 
and detect the practices of the hypocrite.— Hulyburton. 

Next to Christ, 1 have but one joy, the apple td' the 
eye of my delights, to preach Christ my Lord,—iJatA- 
erj'urd. 

Tliat were a noble achievement in mechanics, which 
should discover a plan J’rom wliicli sltould originate a 
system of mure wages and less work, that the labour of 
tile bandicraftsmaii might be lighter uii his hands, and 
his eartlily blessings and little comibrts be increased; 
iuid th<a were a still more noble achievement in philan- 
diropy, whicli should teacli hictf fill Ids uitervals of 
time witli the study of philosophy, and the pursuit of 
literature and science.—jDr Cnaimerfi. 


FROM THE PERSIAN, 

BY Bia W. JONXfl. 

On parent-knees, a naked new-born child, 

Weeping tliou sat’st, while all around thee BOiU’d; . 
So live, that, sinking in tliy last Idbg sleep, 

Calm thou inay’st smile, while all afouud thee weep. 
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The Way of Salvation. —In the appointment of the 
Alediator,—in his death to make propitiation for the 
sins of the world,—in his triumph over the powers of 
darkness,—in the voice heard from the clouds of 
lieaven, and issuing out of the mouth of God himself, 
' Tikis is my beloved Son, in whom 1 am well pleased,’ 
*—in the resistless argument of the apostle, who de¬ 
clares God to be just, and the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus,—^in the undoubted miracles which 
accompanied the preaching of this illustrious personage, 
and his immediate followers,—in the noble train of 
prophecy, of which he was the object and the termina¬ 
tion,—in the choir of angels from heaven, who sung 
his entrance into the world,—and in the sublime ascen¬ 
sion from the grave, which carried him away from it— 
in all this we see a warrant and a security given to the 
work of our redemption in the New Testament, before 
which Philosopliy and all her speculations vanish into 
nothitig. Ijet us betake ourselves to tliis way. Let 
us rejoice in being shut up into it. It is passing, in 
fact, from death to life ; or, from our beuig under tlie 
law, which speaks tribulation and wrath to every soul 
of man that doetik evil, to being kinder grace, wiiich 
speaks quietikessaud assurance for ever to all that repair 
to it. The scripture hatik concluded all to be under 
silk, that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be 
given to them that believe.— Chalmers. 

Divine service attended, and neyiected. —It is an 
aphorism in physic, tlkat they who hk the beginning of 
diseases eat much aikd mend not, fall at last to a general 
loathing of food. The moral is os true iii divinity. 
He that hath a sick conscience, and lives u hearer 
under a fruitful ministry,. if he grows nut sound, he 
will learn to despise the word. When food converts 
not into nourishment, it will not be lung before the 
body languisheth. Blessings neglected in the van, do 
troop in curacs in the rear and sequel; but, when con¬ 
temned, vengeance. Continue at a stay we cannot. 
Corruption neither mends itself, nor leaves till it bring 
destruction. The fire followed Lot’s neglected preach¬ 
ing. Capernaum’s late was heavier fur her miracles. 
Desperate is his estate that hates the thing tlint should 
help him. If ever you see a drowning man refuse 
help, conclude him a wilful murderer. The rigliteous 
man, by the unwise actions of others, does grow wiser. 
Even out of weakness he can gatiier strength. 
tham. 

Charity. —A man may be charitable though he hath 
not an expanding plenty. A little purse contained 
that mite which once put in was the greatest gift in tike 
treasury. Nay, sometimes, a willing mind, when we 
are in want ourselves, is acceptable. God being the 
creator of the will, is sometimes as well pleased when 
tlkat extehdeth towai'ds Him, as with the dead colloca¬ 
tions of some insensate treasure. So there are few 
that may plead poverty as a total exemption; for, if 
they have but n rich mind, their return may be ns great 
as his that with wealth may venture a great deal more. 
But surely, where there is plenty, charity this way is a 
duty, not a courtesy. It is a tribute imposed by 
Heaven upon us; and he Is no gppd subject that doth 
refuse to pay it. Surely it is the part of a good steward 
to see that all the family be provided for. And the 
poor of this world being part of God’s family, we dis¬ 
charge not our parts luiless we take care of tliem. 
He wat does (even if there were no reward), hatli 
certainly a fairer account to give, than such as ikave 
expended only ou themselves, on pride, on lust, on riot, 
and on wantonness. He that does supply the poor, 
hath a warrant finim Heaven for what he so expends. 
But he that lays out on vanities, at best ^ends but on 
his own account; and it is not likely all will 1,10 allowed 
him when his nudit cotBes.-^i^uf. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 

S Chron. v. vi. vii. 1, 2, 3. 

Each pillar of the temple rang. 

The trumpets sounded loud and keen, 

And every minstrel blithely sang, 

With harps and cymbals ott between; 

And while those minstrels sang and played. 
The mystic cloud of glory fell,— 

That shailowy light—tlkat sjilendid shade— 

Lk which Jeliovah loves to dwell; 

It slowly fell, and hovered o’er 
The outspread forms of ctkerubim; 

The priests could bear the sight no more. 

Their eyes with splendour dim. 

Tlie king cast off his crown of pride. 

And bent him to the ground; 

And priest aikd warrior side by side. 

Knelt humbly all around. 

Deep awe fell down on every soul. 

Since God was present there. 

And kkot the slightest breathing stole 
Upon tike stilly air. 

Till he, their priikce, with earth-bent eyes. 

And head Ukkcrown’d and bare. 

And hands stretch’d fortlk in reverend guise. 

To heaven preferr’d his prayer. 

That prayer arose from off the ground. 

Upon the perfumed breath 
Wliich streaming censers pour’d around 
In maiky a volumed wreath ; 

That prayer was heard—Bkkd heavenly fire 
Upon the altar played. 

And burnt the sacrificial pyre 
Beneath the victim laid; 

And thrice-resplendent from above 
The cloud of glory beam’d ; 

And with imknikkgicd awe akkd love 
Each beating bosom teckkt’d. 

They bowed them otk the spacious floor 
With heaven-averted eye. 

And bless’d his name who deign’d to pour 
His presence from on high. 

H. UoaEBS. 


FUNERAL DIRGE. 

(Fruiu ‘ Tlie Widow of Nain.’) 

Dear as thou wert, and justly dear. 

We will not weep for thee; 

One tliought sliall check the staktin^f tear. 
It is—that thou art free. 

And thus slkall Faith’s consoling power 
The tears of love restrain; 

Oik! who tliat saw thy parting hour. 

Could wish thee here again ? 

Triumphant in thy closing eye 
The hope of glory shone; 

Joy breathed in thine expiring sigh, 

To tiiink the fight was won. 
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Gently tlie passing' spirit fled. 
Sustain’d by grace divine; 

<Jli! may such grace on me be shed, 
And make my end like thine! 


i^itfccllaneou^. 

Perseverance and Fortitude —Tiie celel>rated Bernard 
Palissy, to wiiom France was indebted, in tlic sixteenth 
centniy, for the introduction of tiie inaiiufacture of 
eiianieiled pottery, had ins attention first attracted to 
the art, his improveiuents in wliicit form to tliis time 
tile glory of ids name among Ins eounlrymen, by liaving 
one day seen by ctiance a beautiful enamelled cup, 
which hiid been brougiit from Italy. He was tiien 
struggling to supjiort ins family I)y his alteiiipls in the 
art of painting, in whiclt he was self-taugiit; and it im¬ 
mediately occurred to in'm lliat, if iic could (liscover tiie 
secret of making tiiese cups, his toils and dilliculties 
would be at un end. From that moment his whole 
thougiits were directed to this object; and in one of 
liis works he has himself given us such an account of 
tlie uncoiKjucrablc zeal witli which he prosecuted his 
experiments, as it is impossible to read without the 
deepest inter<;st. Fur some time lie had little or no- 
tiling to expend upon tlie pursuit wliich lie iiad so much 
at heart; but at lust iie iuippencd to receive a consider¬ 
able sum of money fur a work which he had iiiiished, 
and this enabled him to coinnieiicrn liis researches. He 
spent the wliole of his money, however, witliout meet¬ 
ing witii any success, and lie was now poorer tliaii ever. 
Yet it was in vain tliat liis wih^ and iiis friends besought 
him to reliiiqiiisli wliut they deemed Ids cliimericnl 
and ruinous project. He borrowed more money, witli 
which he reiicated his experiments ; and, wlieii he had 
no more fuel where.witli to feed Ins furnaces, he cut 
down his chairs and tables fur tliat purpose. Still his 
success was inconsiilerable. He was now actually 
oldiged to give a persiiii, who hail assisted liiiii, ])art 
of his clutlie,s by way of remuneration, imving notiiiiig 
else left; and, witli his wife and ciiildreii starving be¬ 
fore ids eyes, and by tlieir appearance silently reproach¬ 
ing him as the cause of tiieir suti'erings, he was at 
heart miserable enough. But he neither despaired, nor 
suffered his friends to know what he felt; preserving, 
in the midst of all ids misery, a gay demeanour, and 
losing no opportunity of renewing Ids pursuit of tlie ob¬ 
ject wliich he all the while felt confident he should one 
day accomplish. And at lost, after sixteen years of 
peraevering exertion, his efforts were crowned with 
complete success, and his fortune was made. Palissy 
was, in all respects, one of the most e.xtraorilinary men 
of his time; in Ids mural character displaying a iiigli- 
mindediiess and commanding energy altogetlier in har¬ 
mony with tlie rencli and originality of conception by 
wJiicii Ids understanding was distinguished. Although 
u Protestant, he had escaped, tlirougli tlie royal favour, 
from' the massacre of St Bartholomew; but, having 
been soon after shut up in the Bastile, he was visited 
in his prison by the king, who told him, that if lie did 
nut comply with the est^lished religion, lie should be 
forced, however unwillingly, to leave him in tlie hands 
of his enemies. •* Forced!” replied Palissy. “ This is 
not to speak like a king; but they 'who force you can¬ 
not force me; 1 can die!” He never regained his 
liberty, but ended Ids life in the Bastile, in tlie uiiie- 
tietli year of bis age .—'Hie Pursuit of Knowledge. 

Sparrows .—The following extract is from the tliird 
series of ' Jesse’s Gleanings in Hatural History 

There is a custom £a the village in which 1 at pre¬ 
sent re^de, and 1 believe in most otliera in England, 
for the Churchwardens to give a certain sum in money 
for every dozen hewls of sparrows which are brought 
to them. 1 verily believe, however, that tlie' worthy 
churchwardens art* grievously iiupuscd upoii, ns I bear 


of the heads of chaffinches; tom-tits, and other harm¬ 
less birds being substituted fur them. Be this us it 
may, my object now is to endeavour to rescue the spar¬ 
row from the. odium it has long been under, of doing 
great injury to the former. That it will feed on ripe 
corn and peas there can be no doubt, but this may be 
in a great measure prevented by setting boys to watch 
during the short space corn is ripe; with this excep¬ 
tion, 1 believe sparrows are of tlie greatest utility to the 
farmer, devouring myriads of insects which would 
otherwise do him infinite injury; this is particularly 
the case when tliey have young ones, all of which are 
fed with insects and caterpillars, and I feel convinced 
tliat they would not have been so generally distributed 
over most {larts of tlie world had they nut been intended 
for some useful purpose; indeed, mmiy observant per¬ 
sons are now aware that in places where sparro%vs liave 
been destroyed, some sort of fruit trees have been 
stripped of their leaves by caterpillars. 1 am the more 
anxious to prove tlie utility of sparrows, because they 
are birds possessed of a very kindly nature, living in 
great imbits of sociability with each other. Several 
instances have been related to me of their having been 
observed feeding the yoimg of other birds whicli have 
been in a state of captiviiy; and tiiere is one well-- 
attested anecdote of a sparrow wliich liud been cauglit 
by tlie leg by a piece of worsted, from wliich it could 
not extricate itself having been tended and fed by its 
congeners through a whole winter; when it was re¬ 
leased, it was greeted with evident marks of satisfac¬ 
tion by all its funner coiupaiiiuns and friends, ’fiiis 
kindliness of disposition dues not appear to have 
escaped tlie notice of farming men, who, as I observed 
before, are nevertheless great enemies to the whole 
race. 1 heard one particular instance of a farmer’s 
servant having placed a nest of very young sparrows 
in a trap cage, and having cauglit forty old birds, all 
coining with food in their mouths to feed tlie helpless 
young. This is by no means a solitary instance of 
tlieir readiness to assist the helpless of their own species. 
A lady residing in the neighbourhood of London hung 
out a cage near her balcony, in which was a young 
bird, and it was fed for many weeks by sparrows. 
They ailurd a good lesson to man, and should teach 
him to aid and assist his fellow-creatures in all iiiumeuts 
of their distress.” 

Adversity teaches us the true Fstimate of Life .—Surely 
we deceive oui-selves to think on earth cuiitiiiiied joys 
would please. It is a way that crosses that which Na¬ 
ture goes. Nothing would be mure tedious than to be 
glutted with perpetual jollities. Were tlie body tied to 
one dish always, (though of the most exquisite flavour 
that it could make choice of,) yet, after a small time, it 
would complain of loathing and satiety: and so would 
the soul, if it did ever epicure itself in joy. Hiscuiiteiits 
are sometimes the better part of our life. 1 know nut 
well wliich is the more useful: joy 1 may chouse for 
pleasure, but adversities are the best for profit; aud 
someliiues Uiese do so far help me, as 1 should, with¬ 
out tlieni, wont much of tlie joy 1 imo.—FMium, 
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THE ASCENSION OF ELIJAH. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OP KRUAIMACIIER, 

Bv THE Rev. W. Whkei.eb, 

WelU, S(m\erKt. 

Part II. 

III. The miracle of Elijah’s ascension is one 
of the must incontestable, sublime, significant, 
exhilarating facts, which the world ever saw 
before the advent of Christ. As a beautiful 
and lovely star, it shines upon us from out of the 
dark cloudy sky of the Old Testament; and over 
centuries it is still throwing its mild and consola¬ 
tory beams. As a fiery sign from heaven, full 
of promise, it stood before the eyes of the saints 
of old, and in its light these pilgrims of God 
joyfully pursued their way. Yea, it was to the 
ancients, in the dim twilight of their life, what 
the miracle of Christ’s ascension is to us, a rock 
under the foot of their faith in immortality,—an 
evidence of the reality of heavenly things. How- 
frightful the darkness which would have brood¬ 
ed over many a death-bed under the law, had 
not Elijah’s chariot shed its beams upon the 
night, like the rays of morning dawn, and lifted 
on high the departing saint, as on eagle’s wings ! 
To what a nameless alarm and dismay would 
many a sorely tried sufferer have fallen victim, 
amid the thousand-fold enigmas of his inward 
experience, and contradictions of his life, had 
not the glorious end of that man of God hover¬ 
ed before his eyes, who once, like himself, sat 
beneath the juniper bush, and often had only 
the mute rocks of the desert to which he could 
utter his grieft I How could many a soul under 
the burden and curse of its sins, in spite of offer¬ 
ings and blood-sprinklings, have been able to 
pass the frightful abyss of despair, had it not, in 
the light of that blessed ascension, caught a 
glimpse of the heart of God, and of the depths 
of his love toward sinners, such as the imagery, 
and victims, and rites of the temple could never 
reveal ? And how could others biave travell^ 
through the world, leaning on the sleader reed 
of a hope, heavenly indeed, but obscure, and 
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upon the feeble, miserable knowledge of immor¬ 
tality, hitherto vouchsafed, had not the neigh¬ 
ing of those fiery horses fallen like sweetest 
music on their inward ear, and their hoofs, thun¬ 
dering in the clouds so clearly and unambigu¬ 
ously, intimated to them the direction in which 
they also should soon soar away from the cloudy 
vale of earth? Thus the following signal of 
this great event, cast over years and centu¬ 
ries, its benignant, intelligible light, into the 
oppressed and weary souls of men. Yea, the 
mild reflection of its glory sat like a soft and 
blessed smile upon the stern visage of old-cove¬ 
nant days. It appeared to all like a bow in the 
clouds, only richer in promise than the first, 
hovering over their heads. 

And he who was instructed in heavenly wisdom, 
in this one miracle clearly perceived a second ; 
for it could not escape him that, in the ascension 
of Elijah another ascension beamed upon him,— 
a more unspeakably magnificent and precious 
miracle which was to come, and which should 
confirm tlie reality of the first. For, unques¬ 
tionably, the flight of the Tishbitc through the 
clouds into heaven, was an image and a type of 
that more mysterious entrance wiiich, in ‘ the 
fulness of time,’ the promised Priest after the 
order of Melchisedec should, with the names of 
his spiritual Israel upon his breast-plate, make 
into * the holieet of all.’ 

It might seem at first glance, however, that 
here the type and representation far transcend 
their antitj'pe in majesty and glory. But look 
more attentively, and thh illusion is gone. The 
manner of Christ’s ascension must necessarily- 
differ from that of his servant at Jordan. A 
high and godly decorum required this. Horse 
and chariot must not bear him through the 
clouds. This would have been unsuitable to 
his dignity. For it became him'to ascend to 
heaven without any fiery ch^iot, in the exer¬ 
cise and manifestation of his own divine power, 
—without pomp and retinue, and in simple, si¬ 
lent majesty, as one accustomed to tread those 
paths, and as lord of the elements, and needing 
not their aid. As a king walks in plain unos- 
. ' 2i 
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tcntatious drciiS, and only his servants and satel* 
lites around him appear in glittering jewels and 
gorgeous plumes, since the glory of hU majesty 
needs no outward show, but would, by these 
adventitious ornaments, be rather degraded than 
exalted; so was it suitable and becoming the 
ascension of our Lord, that, veiled in no exter¬ 
nal pomp, it should take place in the calm sim¬ 
plicity of its own greatness. By contrast to 
the wonderful splendours of the ascension of 
the poor sinner, was characterised the ascension 
of the Son of God,—-the Lord from heaven. 

An inestimable and inexhaustible fountain of 
consolation was thus opened for the Old Testa¬ 
ment world, in the miracle of Elijah’s ascension ; 
and while we—happier, indeed, in all the addi¬ 
tional miracles of new covenant times—while 
we, as did they, ride at anchor with our hopes, 
so may we confidu and exult with all our 
hearts in that event, and particularly in the 
deep and brilliant hues, — the bold alfresco 
colours, in which it brings the reality of immortal 
things substantially before our eyes. 

The visible world has always been too li¬ 
mited for the great and free soul of man. To 
see himself banished for ever into the region of 
perishable things, and to feel that himself also 
must soon share the lot of things that perish, 
is, and always has been, an intolerable thought, 
and one which he ever strives to hide, in another, 
a more comfortable consciousness. Sometimes 
on the wing of fancy, sometimes on that of 
speculation, he soars beyond the empire of 
things seen, and seeks another, an invisible, 
an eternal country, in whose more beautiful 
climes he may even now, through faith, forget 
the sufferings of earth, and in which he may' 
one day save his soul from the great shipwreck 
of death. Hence, men in every age have em¬ 
ployed all their power to penetrate the veil of 
clouds, and to break open the barred doors of 
a foreboded immortality. But what has been 
the fruit of all these efforts of human specula¬ 
tion ? They have left us only the demonstra¬ 
tion, Uiat the spirit of man has ever, in all 
its conditions, and in all the degrees of its cul¬ 
ture, felt its undying nature, and its inextin¬ 
guishable consciousness of a destiny to life be¬ 
yond the might of the grave and the horror of 
annihilation, and, at the same time, that man, 
left to himshlf, always errs, and lifts in vain his 
dark restless eye upward, and lays in vain his 
hand upon the bolt which the hand of the Eter¬ 
nal alone can draw back. Look at the men who 
have stood upon the highest summit of philoso¬ 
phical wisdom. How far have they advanced 
in the knowledglh of immortality ?, Listen to 
one of them. Cyrus, who was educated in the 
schdM^of the most renowned of the Persian 
sagem^ the approach of death, said to bis ohil- 
dreii^Vl cannot think that the soul Bves only 
w^^tV dwells ia this mortal body, aud wHeu it 


leaves this body, nrnst cease to live. I am 
rather inclined to think'ihajt then it will possess 
greater inteUigenoe and,,purity.’’ What an in¬ 
definite tremulous, hope t Socrates, the prince 
of Grecian philosophers, when his final hour 
was come, said to bis Judges ; \Ve are going 
to part; 1 am to die, and you to live; but which 
of us goes the better way is known to God 
alone.” Poor pitiable consolation on the grave’s 
brink I Cicero, the great and polished Roman, 
could only say on this subject: I do not wish 
that what 1 write concerqing a duration of exist¬ 
ence beyond the grave, should be regarded as cer¬ 
tain, like the voice of an oracle. Upon this matter 
I have no more than conjectures.” Miserable 
staffs for the journey through the valley of the * 
shadow of death I And believe me, beloved, 
the wise men of the present day, without the 
gospel, have nothing better to lean upon.' They 
tremble between doubt and belieij—between 
fear and hope ; and if they do believe in eternal 
life, yet is their faith in most cases so barren 
and comfortless, and its foundation so slight 
and wavering, that death laughs at It, and 
generally with bis first touch, shivers to dust 
this their brittle shield of glass. 

Now, into the circle of these heroes of wis¬ 
dom, who, as the fruit of more than a thousand 
years of laborious speculation, show us only a 
barren timorous conjecture, that there may be 
perhaps an immortality for man, bring iu an 
unlettered Christian, and with beaming face, and 
erect and victorious head, he shouts, * O death, 
where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy vic¬ 
tory ?’ ‘ 1 know,’ says lie with unfaltering 

lips, ‘ I know that when my earthly house of this 
tabernacle is dissolved, 1 have a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.’ Ask him the source of this know¬ 
ledge, the ground of this triumphant hope ; and 
be will not point you to the loose sand of his 
own dreams, conjectures, speculations—he will 
point you to the words of a man on whose lips 
men and devils strove in vain to find deceit,—a 
man who established bis words by the works of 
Deity,—a roan, who, as a proof' that death 
holds not his spoils irreooverably, stood by the 
grave, and with a word, called the dead out of 
corruption, and who, beneath his promise of 
eternal life to his people, has placed not only 
the firm rock of an Elijah’s ascension, but the 
unspeakably more firm and .majestic pillar of 
his own resurrection and exaltation to glory. 
Do you not know this man ? Listen to him: 

* In my Father’s house are many luansions. If 
it were not so,' 1 would have told you. 1 go to 
prepare a place for you; and if 1 go away and 
prepare a place for you, I will come again and 
receive you tp myself, that where 1 am, there 
ye may bo tiiso.’ See I now the clouds are 
gone 1 *The impregnable wall of separation be¬ 
tween tUmi nod €ternlly» nowi by f ro%bty 
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hand, lies in ruins, and we have no longer now 
to grope and to grieve, but to lift up odr eyes 
and rejoice in the prospect which is here thrown 
open to our view. It is true that that wonder¬ 
ful eye, which we call ifhith, alone can behold 
this revealed glo^. But how steadfast, how 
clear, how confident is faith’s vision, when her 
telescope is the word of a man in whose whole 
life we recognise the Lord from heaven, and 
whose voice rang in the ears of fallen spirits, as 
the voice of the most high God ? 

Whither then does this mai^—he who is as 
much at home in the world of spirits as in the 
circuit of mortal visible things,—whither does he 
point us with our hopes and our desires ? Is it 
only up into the blue sky, as does the wisdom of 
tills world ? Does he give us only dim conjec¬ 
tures of a dark and distant future ?—unintelli¬ 
gible expressions about a sea of spirits into 
which the spirit of man flows back at death?— 
incomprehensibilities about a state of existence 
beyond time and space ? O, that be far from 
him ! He points us to something near, real, 
intelligible, palpable, visible,—something that 
has form, perspicuity, solidity,—a bold and beau¬ 
tiful outline of a. substantial and glorious world; 
so that we know not only in whom, but in what, 
wc believe. He shows us beyond the clouds 
no barren immeasurable distance, no formless air- 
dream, in the anticipations of which we cannot 
feel at home. He shows us something more solid, 
n>ore social, more comfortable. He shows us 
a habitation—a house—a heavenly paternal 
roof. You •say, “ But these are only images.” 
True; but these images are more than mere 
flourishes of oratory—they are deep and bless¬ 
ed realities. True, heaven is no building with 
roof and walls; but it is areal place, a peopled 
city, a liabitation where we arc to know one 
another, and live in intimate and blessed fellow¬ 
ship. ‘ My Fatlier’s house’ signifles family 
cuiiiuiunity, confiding intercourse,—a living in 
the presence of the Father,—an abode of unal¬ 
loyed love and peace ; and this is the reality and 
substance of the image. 

O, how consolatory now to have an assur¬ 
ance of such a house beyond the clouds, and 
when weary with the toils and sorrows of earth, 
to soar up, not to a heaven of impenetrable brass, 
but to a happy door open for us, and to be able, 
on the pinions, of faith, to reach a more beau¬ 
tiful clime I O, how it -feasts the desolate 
heart, amid the uncongenial vexations and tur¬ 
moils of time, to know of a region where eternal 
peace reigns,—-amid the wild dissonance of earth 
to rejoice in a city where all is'harmony,^—in a 
kingdom where all withers and decays, to know 
of another where the roses never fade,—and 
from the tempest-wrought wayi^ of a pilgrim’s 
life, to look away into a , haven where every 
tempest is hushed for ever, and from which 
tkere i$ so putting out again into the nUd and 


stormy sea 1 O, with this vision of faith, how 
lightly and happily we tread this dark path of 
sorrows 1 We no longer breathe the air of a damp 
and dismal cell; yea, even should the body be 
literally thus immured, and tiie limbs loaded 
with irons, yet the soaring soul is free. Be¬ 
yond the blue veil of the sky she finds her 
golden anchor-ground. The stars appear as 
the glimmering lamps of her father’s house. The 
moon, like heaven’s door-keeper, looks down 
upon the pilgrim with pitiful tenderness, as if 
she would say, “ O that thou wert now here 1” 
And the thunder itself sounds in her cars like 
the festal chimes of her natal city. Yes, it is 
only a mirrored image of our own future glory, 
which blessedly beams upon us from the coro¬ 
nation car of the prophet. See when before 
winter the storks and the cranes would seek 
some warmer southern climate, then one first 
takes the wing, and leads the way, and the 
whole flock follow, and with their shrill passage- 
note, say, “ Farewell, ye cold cloudy vales.’* So 
is it with us. The stork has taken wing from 
the wilderness, and we in spirit follow and 
mount joyfully on our wing of hope. Our eyes 
track him in his flight, and he shows u»thc way. 
As when in spring the tree begins to bud, we 
know that it lives, and that though at first there 
should be only one blossom on one tender 
shoot, we rejoice that it will soon put on its 
robe of full, and rich, and vernal beauty ; so 
yonder spiritual tree in the wilderness, has 
put forth one shoot, and upon this one blossom, 
has unfolded its petals,—the promise of a mar¬ 
vellous heaven-bloom. With inward satisfaction 
we observe it, and think that soon must the 
other boughs put forth their verdure, and every 
bud on the tree open into a similar paradise 
beauty. Yes, go on, thou victorious leader—we 
follow. For us also the Forerunner has entered. 
The way is trodden. The door in the clouds 
is open for us,—the passage marked out,—the 
inn prepared, — the toll paid. And though 
there are not fiery chargers to bear us lioine, 
(here are angel bands; and O, who knows what 
besides? ‘‘Elijah’s ascension lifts up the veil 
fur us. We die on this side the clouds, but O 
who can tell all that will meet us the moment 
we have passed through I- 

We must now take'our leave of this brilliant 
and enchanting picture of sacred history. Yek 
I cannot let the curtain fail without bringing 
one other scene before your eyes. Look there. 
O, what a scene it is I A frightful hill of skulls ( 
A bloody tree and deep night all around ! A 
shriek and a groan of agony from out of the . 
darkness I O, what is passing there ? O, what " 
a contrast to what we have just seen in the, 
wilderness I Here is a righteous one slain , 
the cross. There a sinner departs in exultation- 
Here a gaiitless one faints ’mid the bori'ors 
of belt. Tfwre a ttansgrestor triumph# in hi# 
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fiery car. Here sinks the most beautiful morn> 
ing-star in a death-night of blood ; there soars, 
from the gates of tlie grave, and amid angel 
bands, into paradise, one who deserved death 
and perdition. Here bleeds an unspotted Lamb 
beneath the sword of the wrath of Almighty 
God; there sleeps a worm on the bosom of the 
eternal Father, like a child of his love. What 
vast contrarieties 1 What an unexampled con¬ 
trast between here and there! What mon¬ 
strous enigmatical contradictions in appearance ' ' 
And still, when viewed more closely, what a deep, 
intrinsic, marvellous harmony between the two 
antithetical events; since the latter is the con¬ 
tract fur the former, and that finds in this its 
meritorious cause I Know ye, my brethren, 
the Son of God has exchanged with the sinner. 
He has become Elijah’s sins, and Elijah has 
become his righteousness, lie has taken upon 
himself the sinner’s penalty, and the sinner in¬ 
herits his glory. He has drunk the transgres¬ 
sor’s curse, and the transgressor sits at the ban¬ 
quet of his blessedness. See in this marvel¬ 
lous exchange of Immanuel with the worm, is 
the enigma solved, and the cause found why 
yonder a' worm of the earth mounts as a God 
to the throne of heaven. This blood, this blood 
which we see drop from the cross,—gives 
to yonder chariot its power to rise,—this oils 
the wheel of its ilaming axle,—this makes these 
horses of fire mount on high, and opens every 
gate and barrier before them. Come now, let 
us leave the bright wilderness ; and in bidding 
farewell to this wonderful place, let us strike up 
the choral song of the angels and the spirits of 
the just made perfect: ‘ Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slaini to receive power, and riches, and 
might, and wisdom, and honour, and blessing, 
for ever and ever. Amen.’ 
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Hei’koof will have a more salutary influence upon a 
good iiiaii tlian severe chastisement will upon one wiiu 
is a foul. A good man, wiieii reproved, will learn mure 
of himself than he liad formerly known; and thus even 
his failures may ultimately prove advantageous. Rut 
when the mind and heart are under the influence of rooted 
unsubdued depravity,—wiieii the'epithet of foul, in the 
scripture sense of it, can be rightly applied to a person, 
' though thou shouldest bray him in a mortar among 
wheat with a pestle, yet will not his fbolistmess depart 
from him.’ 

The advantage of reproof in tlie case of men of un¬ 
derstanding is practically illustrated in the transaction 
narrated in the commencement of that portion of Abra- 
liaut’s iiistory which we are at present to consider. 
After tile destruction of the cities of the plain, Abraham 
journeyed • towards the south countiy, and dwelt be¬ 
tween Kudeslt and Shur, and sojourned in Gerar.’ The 


patriarch, from the peculiarity of the circumstances in 
which he was placed, and of the character whicli he 
sustained, liad more reason to lay his account with re¬ 
movals than we have. At the same time we are by no 
means exempted from them. Whose experience or 
observation has not taught him, that often when, like 
Abraham, we have sojourned many days where, from 
custom or perhaps the abundance and sweetness of 
spiritual privileges there enjoyed, we feel as if at home, 
some sudden and unlooked for event has compelled us 
to remove, has cast us, solitary and afflicted, into the 
midst of strangers, we have almost painfully remem¬ 
bered, how 

There’s an hour of peaceful rest 
To mounting wumlercrs given ; . 

How there’s a tear for souls distrest, 

A balm for every wounded breast— 

- But found, not here—but in heaven! 

It is well to remember, to feel assured, that wherever 
God’s people are driven, God himself is not at a dis¬ 
tance from them. He fills heaven and earth with his 
presence, and he will be witli tliem to bless tiieiii.. 
Our great care, then, should be, “ in all the changing 
scenes of life,” to entreat the presence and favour of 
our Kiug. Oil it were doiilily sad if, when pining in 
solitude,—if, when lover and friend had liecn put far 
froiii us, we had also provoked tlie withdrawal of our 
God, and were made to go mourning without tlie sun ! 
And this is not impossible: it is far from being an un¬ 
common case. When placed at a distance from home, 
and from the airectioimte guidance and counsel of 
Giiristian friendship, a number of temptations to ne¬ 
glect or luirry over duty are presented to the mind, of 
wiiicli, perliups, we would not at first have entertained 
a suspicion; and if tiicso temptations be not resisted, 
or if, after fcelile resistance, they be yielded to, wimb 
can be looked for but sucli witiicirawal ? ‘ Hraw nigh 
to liim, and lie will draw iiigh to you.’ 

Abralinin himself, though an eminent saint and some- 
wliut inured to the mode of life tliat cast him so much 
among strangers, did not escape spiritual damage by 
Ills late removal. Afraid that tie might lie pul to deatti 
should his true relatioiisiiip to Saruli hecome known 
among tlie people into whose iieigiibourliood lie imd 
come, he criminally sought to conceal it, saying ttiatslic 
was his sister. Fuiscliood is in every case—no mutter 
wiiut the design of it, or how many are cliargeablc witli 
it, and, alas 1 Uicre are too many—falsetioud is in every 
case wicked and inexcusable. There are seasons, how¬ 
ever, when, by reason of several aggravations, it is more 
heinous in tlie sight of God than it is at olliers. That 
act of it witli which Abraliam was now cliargeablc, was 
peculiarly aggravated and offensive. It was deliberate, 
premeditated falsehood. Ha was not betrayed into it 
idtogether by the sudden pressure of temptation. It 
would appear that, m contemplating the probable dan¬ 
gers of his pilgrimage, he had resolved witii his wife to 
employ falsehood in order to lessen or remove liicm. 

* And it came to pass, when God caused me to wander 
from my father’s house, that 1 said unto her. This is tlie 
kindness,’—was it not calling evil good ‘ tiiis is Uie 
kindness which thou shult show unto me; at every 
place whither we shall come, say of me, He is my bro- 
tlier.’ It is a strange way, verily, of seeking protec¬ 
tion from God, to violate his law as a means of secur- 
ing it. When you ate placed in circumstances of pro¬ 
bable danger, commit yourselves to God in toeU-doing, 
as unto a faithful Creator; for if you sin, and what is 
worse, if you resolve to sin, in order to escape troubles, 
you are voluntarily withdrawing yourselves from under 
the sliadow of the Almighty. Resides, Abraham’s 
falsehood, on this occasion, was very aggravated, not 
only as being deliberate, but as calculated to mislead 
the iniioceut into Uie commission of the foulest offences. 
It was, to some extent, opening the flood-gates of ini¬ 
quity, the consequences of which, for any power tliat he. 
imd to check them, might have been eteroBlIy ruinous. 
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Farther^ R was a sin Into which he had formerly fallen, 
and fur which he had been reproved; and who knows 
not, feels not, that this must have instituted special 
aggravation ? Repeated instances m the same offence 
inoicate a hardness of lieart which is a fearful presage 
of the ungodliness which sliall reign for ever,—are so 
like the effects of unsubdued, of incorrigible depravity, 
as to induce a tear that their criminal author has never 
experienced the washing of regeneration or the renew* 
ing of tlie Holy Ghost. But worst of all, Abraham’s 
sin was likely to confirm the idolatrous people around 
him ill their irreligion and ungodliness. Who would 
have expected such cowardice, such faithlessness, such 
ati utter disregard of truth, in Abraham,—a man wlio 
had braved such dangers, displayed such excellencies 
of character, and given proof of a faith that has never 
been surpassed ? But what may we not expect in frail, 
fallible, imperfect mortals ? What inconsistencies arc 
too glaring, what deviations from the path of rectitude 
are too great, to be practised by them, when unaided, 
when Rioue ? Leani then, my readers, from the fall 
of such an illustrious saint as this, distrust of yourselves. 
Let not previous attainments, or previous victories over 
temptation, beget in you the slightest dependence on 
your own ability now and hereauer to stand. Divine 
grace alone can hold you up. ' Be strong in tiie Lord, 
and in the power of Ids might.’ 

Tile mischievous tendency of Abraham’s falsehood 
was not long in being developed. The king of Gcrar 
took Sarah into his house, with the view of mak¬ 
ing lier one of his wives; and dishonour or death 
seemed the only alternative. In these circumstances 
God graciously interfered. He informed Abinielech, 
in a dream, of the guilt he was about to incur, and 
warned him of the ruin which would ensue if imme¬ 
diate repentance did not avert it. ' Behold, thou art 
but a dead man, for the woman which thou hast taken ; 
for she is a Aian’s wife. Now ttierefore restore the 
man his wife; for he is a prophet’—surely he had 
acted in a way that did not reflect much honour on his 
oflice—‘ for he is a prophet, and he shall pray for thee, 
and tiioushalt live: and if thou restore her not, know thou 
that thou shaft surely die, tliou, and all that are thine.’ 
Ignorance of such duties as may be discovered by rea¬ 
son, will not excuse their neglect or violation; for sucli 
ignorance is sinful. Ignorance of such duties as are 
imposed by positive statute, will not excuse for the ne¬ 
glect or violation of them, if we had but despised the 
means of becoming acquainted with tliem. But when 
ignorance is not the result of crime but of circum¬ 
stances, when it originates not from a neglect of op¬ 
portunities but from the destitution of them, the omis¬ 
sions or violations with which an individual is charge¬ 
able cannot be visited on him as if he were a wilt'ul 
transgressor. Accordingly, God’s language to Abime- 
lech, ‘ thou art but a dead man,’ does not mean, “ thou 
art already guilty of deadly sinfor he immediately 
says, ‘ Yea, I know that in the integrity of thine heart 
thou didst this,’—it means, “ Now that thou art acquaint¬ 
ed with the true state of matters, to persist in your pur¬ 
pose will expose you to that punishment.” See the 
equity and the grace of the divine procedure ! God first 
tells wliat sin is, and to what it will lead; and it is not 
till warning and admonition are disregarded that he 
lifts the rod of his anger to cliastise,—to punish. And 
who,—who, when he does smite, will have any cause to 
complain? He has told you, reader, of tlie conse¬ 
quences of transgression. * The wages of sin,'—of any 
sin, of all sin,—* tlie wages of sin is death.’ And wtmt 
if you will continue to disregard Ids authority, and vio¬ 
late his law, and despise the riches of his long-suffer¬ 
ing and the premonidons of his endless wrath, till the 
bolt of his displeasure strike and bring you to his judg- 
roent-seat, what will you then plead in mitigation of 
your doom ? Plead! what can you plead ? Now your 
ingenuity may exercise itself in devising qiecious apo. 
logies for sliaiueful crime; and you may do it till death 


lay bis cold hand upon the mouth about to utter its 
last excuse, and carry you into the eternal state; but 
then yon riiall be dumb as the sleeping dust, save 
when the inward agonies of a despairing spirit give 
birth ‘to groans that end not.’ Now, then,—now 
while he forewarns you of his terrors, only that you 
may flee to the appointed hiding-place, ' repent and 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy on you, 
and to our God, and lie will abundantly pardon.’ 

In obedience to the heavenly vision, the king of 
Gerar set liimself immediately to remedy the evils 
into which he had been unwittingly betrayed. ‘ Abi- 
melecli rose early in the iiiorning, and called all 
his servants, and told all these things in their ears ; and 
the men were sore qfrauL' Were these the people 
among whom Abraham thought there was no fear of 
God, and timt iniquity was so triumphaut that they 
would not for a moment hesitate to add murder to lust ? 
'Then Abiinelech called Abraham, and said unto him. 
What hast thou done unto us ? and wlmt have 1 o/reiul- 
cd thee, that thou has brought on me and on my king- 
doin a great sin'?’ Well might he speak of being 
tempted or exposed to crime as tlie infliction of a wrung! 

* 'I'liou hast dune deeds unto me ttiut ought nut to no 
done.’ ‘ And Abinielech took sheep, and oxen, and 
men-servants, and woineii-serviuits, and gave them mito 
Abraham, and restored him Sarah iiis wife. And 
Abiinelech said, Behuld, iny land is before time: 
dwell where it plcasetli thee. And unto Sarah ho 
said, Behold, 1 have given thy brother a Itiousuiid 
pieces of silver: beliol^ he is to tiiee a covering of 
the eyes, unto all that are with thee, and witli ail utlicr.’ 
Who would not ill this transaction prefer the place of 
the liealheii prince to that of the honoured but deeply 
offending patriarch? What a noble attitude is Abime- 
lech’s,—calmly and justly reproving tlte offence of a pro¬ 
phet, yet respecting his person,—testifying his respect 
in a way which a divinely inspired writer has called, 
‘ heaping coals of fire upon his head !’ Be persuaded 
Uiat a man never consults his Jiunour iuid his respecta- 
liility ariglit, tlmt he never rightly consults ins safety, 
wiien any thing is allowed to seduce him from the path 
of God's commandments. Sometimes Uiis seems to be 
a dangerous patii, and the world would occasionally 
brand it as a dishonourable one; but ' godliness hath 
the promise of the life that now is and of that which is to 
come.’ Abraham’s life would liave been as effectually 
protected without a lie as with it; and what a load of 
shame and dissatisfaction—the necessary consequence of 
his crime—would be in that case have escaped! From 
his dishonour let us be instructed and benefitted. 

Having formerly pointed out the guilt and danger 
of lying, let me further take occasion here, from Abra¬ 
ham’s experience, to warn against the sin of uncharita¬ 
bleness. This is an offence of which, it is to be feared, 
many who would scorn a lie are habitually guilty. 
Neighbours and brethren are suspected,—injuriously 
suspected,—while, when reasons are demanded and pro¬ 
duced, you find that tliey are flimsy as the spider's web. 
Suspiciousness is sinful in itself, and is destructive in its 
teuaency; it is opposed to tlie law of love,—^to the 
law of peace; ana what can you look for from it but 
confusion and every evil work ? Cultivate the charity 
that tliinketh no evil. Any opinion that you entertain 
contrary to the worth and excellence of anotlier, let 
it be ail opinion forced upon you,—an opinion that 
grows out of evidence clear, forcible, irresistible. You 
will generally find that people are hot so bud as, when 
viewing them at first, and with the .jaundiced eye of 
prejudice, you had imagined. Nay, you may often— 
influenced by Christian charity—discover something 
deserving of your approval, of your praise, of your imi¬ 
tation, even in an enemy. And it is disgraceful in any 
man, it is doubly odious and disgraceful in a Christian, 
to allow himself to think or speak of those with whom 
he has not even such a partial acquaintance as to ena¬ 
ble him to form a tolerably accurate judgment, as if 
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they had no fear of God before their eyes. It is unjust 
to tlie.in, and as you see in Abruimm’s case, it may prove 
hijrliJy detrimental to you. 

‘ l,et love, in one delightful stream, 

Tiirough every bosom flow; 

And union sweet, and fond esteem 
111 every action glow. 

Love is the goldeiv chain that binds 
The happy souls above; 

And he's an heir of heaven that flnds 
His bosom glow with love.' 

'The gifts and calling of Gixt are witlioiil repen¬ 
tance.’ It is well tlint it is so; for the experience 
and the history of every saint testify to himself and to 
ulliers, tiiat, iiud personal wortli lieen tliat by whicii any 
favour was to be earned, no iilessing, howiver much 
we set our iieart upon it, would have been attained. 
Tlicsc remarks do not warrant ns to infer that we 
may neglect duty or despise [irivilege because of tlie 
Stability of the divine arraiigements. That implies llie 
continued coimnuniculiou of divine influence to incline 
and enable us to act so as to render tlic accuni]ilishinent 
of tlieiii consistent with tiie divine perfeclioiis. Tiie oiiiy 
projier influence dediicible from these nuiiiirks is, lliat 
God's people siiould not suli'er tiieir conscious weak¬ 
ness and iiiiperfectioiis to make lliciii distrust tiie ac- 
complislinient of his promise. In spite of all tlieir 
teiiiptations and backslidings, he will so sustain and 
reclttiiii and purify tliein, as that lie may bring iiiion 
them the mercy he had spoken. Witness tiu! niaiiifes- 
tutiun of tliese principles in tiie case of Abruliaiii. He 
sinned,—lie was reproved for liis sin,—lie acknow¬ 
ledged his olfeiice,—aiul is it an unwarrantable infer¬ 
ence wlieii we adil, lie rei'ented and was forgiven ? 
And tlicn ‘ Tlie Lord visiteil Uarali ns he liad sniii, and 
the Lord did unto Sarah as he. bail spoken. Fur Sarah 
coiKieived and bare Abraliani a son in liis old age, at 
' tlie set lime of wiiicll God liud spoken to him.’ 

Here observe not so imicli tlie lilessing conferred on 
Abraiiuiii as tlic ligiit in wliicli it is here exiiibiled to 
us. I'iierc is an evident tvish to represent it as an ox- 
iicl fulfiliiient of the lately ratified promise. - Tiie pro¬ 
vidences of God, it lias been remarked, always appear 
brightest wiien Itiey are viewed in couiiection witli the 
proiiiises. Wlien wc can look upon cuiiiiiioii mercies, 
as secured and conniiiinicuted to us by covenant, they 
acquire an additional element of sweetness; and even 
cuiiiiiiuii caluiiiities, viewed in this connecliun, lose 
tlieir poignancy, and almost cliange their character. 
Irradiiiled liy the light of the covenant,—tlie liglit of 
the promise,—we see here and tliere some jilant of jia- 
radise, whose simple beauties and whose exquisite fra¬ 
grance remind us of a iiajipier land, where, but for it, 
we should have found noining but ‘ briars growing in 
barren wilds.’ 

Abraham’s joy at the birth of llie promised child 
did not make him forget wliat was due to liimself and 
to tlie God wiinin he served. Revelling did not dis-- 
place religion for a season. He was a mighty prince 
in that country; and had lie been at all disposed to act 
as Loo many ore on Similar uecasioiis, exultation, because 
uf tile gift, would have led him, tor a time at least, to 
neglect the G ver. But no; God was acknowledged, 
and tlie cltild which .he had given him was dedicated 
to God. The seal of tlie covenant was speedily ad- 
jiiiuistered, and tlie child was marked out as one wlio 
was to be holy to the Lord. ‘ And Abraliam circum¬ 
cised liis sou Isaac, being eight days old, as God had 
commanded him.’ 

The piety which Abraham cherished, however, and 
which the Bible tliroughout enjoins, while at utter 
variance witli every thing tliat is unseemly or criminal, 
was not a piety that demanded the gloom or austerities 
of the heruiit, and proscribed all indulgence, however 
limited, in the. innocent pleasures and festivities of life. 

‘ ./Viid the child grew and was weaned; aud Abraham 


made a great ft-nst the same day that Isaac was weaned.’ 
Those, then, who imagine all companies called together 
for such purposes m that contemplated by tiie patriarch, 
to be sinful, are ^ainly in error. Narrow prejudices 
alone could give birth to Ute opinion. At tlie same 
time, there is no urgent reason why wc sliould warn 
against such prejudices. They arc naturally foreign 
enough to the bias of the soul. It is only perverted 
religionism which occasions their being entertained by 
any. Tliere is far greater need to warn against contrary 
errors,—against supposing that the example of the pa¬ 
triarch in iiis feasting, lends any countenance whatever 
to the riot and intemperance with which too many 
lostive parties are disgraced. We are well aware tliat 
not a few, when pressed with the disgusting, tlie highly 
criminal excesses into which Uiey run, point to such a 
feast ns Abraliam’s, as if the example of Bible saints 
tlirew a shield of protection over them. But common 
as llie practice is, sliouid it not be reprobated and de- 
iioiiiiced as disingenuuii.s and wicked? Tliere is no 
difficulty in obtaining scripture precept and example 
for tlie sober and moderate use of things lawful, or, to 
sjieuk as plainly as any man could wish, for tiie prac¬ 
tise of meeting togetlier for festive purposes; but tiie 
man wlio shall allege Bible example or Bible jirecepts 
to shield from the cqiideinnatiun wliicli they merit, liis 
own guilty excesses, deserves to be branded and ex¬ 
posed, as an impious perverter of tlie holy oracles. Is it 
to be endured, tliat men—nutiiiiially Cbristiaii men— 
shall not only prostitute and abuse seasons of social 
intercourse, by tuniing tlieiii into seasons of social, 
sliameless sin, but dare to palm their enormities on 
the ineuiory of tlie saint,—dare to seek a warrant for 
tlieir disgusting fiilliiness in tlie word of tlic holy Lord 
Goil! What I Shull the glutton, the winebibber, the 
drunkard,—shall they not only abuse God’s gifts, and 
abuse tlieiiiselves, and exert a most pestilent influence 
upon all By whom their conduct is witnes.sed, but when 
clialleiiged as sons of Belial, shall they dare to set their 
niouths against tlie heavens, and, as if Christ and Belial 
were united, tell us tliey are countenanced here ? We 
S[)cak strongly. But who knows not, that, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, men are to be lound 
who, wlieiiever an occasion presents itself, cannot, do 
not, resist the cravings of an unhalluwcd passion, but 
yield themselves up to excesses of wliicli men might be 
asiinmed, and who yet arrogate the niiiiie of Christian, 
—who are lionourcd in society as if they were Cliris- 
tiuiis,—yes, and who, tliough but lately acting us the 
most frantic buccliaiials, may soon be seen with saiicti- 
nioiiious couiiieiiuiice jilaced at the table of the Son of 
God, or standing at tlie baptismal font, claiming for 
their iiilaut otfspriiig the seals of tliat covenant to which 
they give only too convincing evidence tiiat themselves 
are strangers. Who knows not tliis’? and can you 
wonder, iiiy reader, that our remarks on the gross 
anomaly are strung ? We repeat it, therefore’—iiiirtli, 
festive niirlii, when it dues not exceed the bounds of 
niuderatiun and sobriety, is allowable; but excess iu 
anything, and on any occasion, is to be reprobated and 
abhorred by Cliristians. Common humanity to those 
who are culpable in this matter,—an eiiiighieued re¬ 
gard for the morals and welfare of tlie young,—an 
ardent zeal for tlie injured Jioiiuurs of the churcii of 
God,—all combine to urge on you the necessity of 
discuuiiteuaiicing the men who can disgrace the social 
board, by disregarding that dignity with which they 
should act as men, and the moderation so eminently 
becoming, so truly imperative ou them, as prafessiiig 
Christians. ' Let tlibse who can oft or systeiiiuUcaliy 
pulsue such a degrading line of conduct, and whom 
faitliful, affectionate, earnest remonstrance cannot ar¬ 
rest, be marked out as persons into whose society the 
young at least should never enter. Let parents so 
treat them tliat your sons and daughters shall perceive 
that tlie occasional drunkard is not the man you honour. 
And let the church in all her sections stand forth to 
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nssert and mainUiin the iii<li?pensnble necessity of moral 
excellence in all who would be regarded and treated 
as her members. 

Abraham’s family, though managed by him in an 
exemplary manner, were not always altogether free 
from very unseemly quarrels. On the occasion of the 
feast referred to, an event occurred which filled the 
patriarch with great uneasiness. Ishmael had been 
detected by Saralt mocking her Isaac,—an offence for 
which she insisted on no less a punishment than his 
complete expulsion from the family. ‘ And the thing 
was very grievous in Abraham’s sight, because of Ins 
son.’ Harmony and love in the family circle are what 
every parent has a right to expect, and should en¬ 
deavour to maintain; and it is the duty of children to 
.strive so to act ns that the wishes and efforts of tlieir 
parents, on tliis point, be not frustrated. Ciiildren, do 
you iK>t feel it to be most unseemly, most cruel and 
unnatural, by your contentions and heart-burnings, to 
wound the peace of your father and mother? 

‘ liirds in Iheir little nests agree; 

And ’lis a shameful sight 

When children of one family 
Full out and elude and figlit.' 

We must add, it is not less, but more disgraceful and 
injurious, though, aiiis! not uncommon, wlien parents 
themselves indulge in brawling and contention. What 
are tlie world to tliink of their Oiiristianity ? What are 
tlieir cliildren to tliink eitiier of tliem or of tlieir Cliristi- 
anity, wiio convert the domestic heartli into a scene 
of strife,—who, altiiough they solemnly engaged to 
love each otlicr ns Clirist loveil the cliiirch,—for little 
reason, or no reason, allow tlie scowl of passion to 
settle upon tlie coiiiitenance, or ‘ assail eacli other with 
the ciainour of loud reproaclics and the war of words ?’ 
Reader, let it never be so witli you. Decency, dignity, 
regard to your clnldreii’s welfare, n'gard tlie hon¬ 
our and authority of that Saviour whose name you 
wear, all unite in urging you to strive—to sacrifice— 
in order to have 

‘ Peace for the ivatchword. 

The only one there.’ 

The perplexity of Abraliaro, arising from his uu- 
willingness to offend Sarali on the one liuiid, and Ids 
strong reluctance to cast out Islimaei on tlie other, tvas 
removed by tlie announcement of tlie will of Jeliovnli. 

‘ And God S 2 iid unto Abraham, Let it not be grievous 
ill thy sight because of tlie lad, and because of ttiy 
bondwoman; in ail that Surah hath said unto tlice 
hearken unto her voice; for in Isaac shall thy seed be 
called. And also of the son of the bondwoman will I 
make a nation, because be is tby seed.’ However 
painful anything may be to flesh and blood,—though 
severe as llic plucking out of a right eye or the cutting 
off of a'right hand, as soon as the will of God is ascer¬ 
tained respecting it, ail who are really walking in his 
fear will be prompt to obey. ‘ And Abraham rose up 
early in the morning, and took bread and a bottle of 
water and gave it unto Hagar,—putting it on lier 
shoulder,—and the child, and sent her away.’ AVitli 
the future history of Ishmael we have, at present, no¬ 
thing to do. Only let it be remembered, th^t God's 
faitlifulness to the promise wliich he made respecting 
him, for his father’s sake, was abundantly demonstrat¬ 
ed ; thus adding another to the many proofs that exist, 
that good men are often, are uniformly, blessings to 
those connected with them. 

When God called Abraham out of the land of his 
fathers, he said unto him, ‘ I will make of thee a great 
nation, and I wiR bless thee, and inake thy name 
great.’ One of tliese promises was to be realized not 
so directly in Abraham himself as in his po^rlty; but 
to bless him and to make lUs name great, were promises 
to be fulfilled during his own lifetime. His whole 
previous history has been replete with evidences of the 


faitlifulness of these promises. At this stage of it, 
another remarkable proof of it is added. Abimelech, 
the king of Gerar, convinced, by Uie extraordinary 
prosperity wliich tlie patriarch enjoyed, that he was an 
especial favourite of heaven, and afraid that he might 
be so elated witii liis growing greatness as to desire to 
be sovereign over tlie regions wliere he was at present 
only a sojourner, came to liini witli Pliicol the chief 
captain of his liost, and desired tliat a covenant of 
friendship might be establisiied in perpetuity lietween 
them. He said unto him, ‘ Swear ulito me, here, by 
God, that thou wilt not ileal'falsely witli me, nor with 
my son, nor with my son’s son; but according to tlie 
kindness tliat 1 have dqnc unto thee, ttiou slialt do 
imto me and unto tiie land wherein tlion linst S(>journ- 
ed.’ Tiic request seemed reasonable and proper. 
Abraliam quieted the fears of tlie prince by entering 
into tile proposed agreement; and after lie had shown 
them niucli kindness, Abimelecii and Pliicol returned 
home. 

‘ And Abraliam planted a grove in Reersheba, and 
called tliere on the name of the Lord, the everlasting 
God.’ He li^d been guilty of great sin in his repeated 
denial of his wife ; but lie did liinisclf gi*eat honour by 
liis bold confession of liis God. Sec how he dared, in 
tile midst of idolaters, and in contempt of tlieir taunts 
and scorn, to testify against tiieir lying vanities, by 
woisliippiiig^ only tlie everlasting God. Many avail 
tlieiiiselves of the failures of tlie saints to excuse their 
own iiiiscoiidiict; not remembering, or not wistiing to 
remember, what Was tiie general tenor of their conduct. 
But such a practice, iltougli not iiiiVequriit, is at once 
unrcasoiiable and dangerous. It is mireasonable. No- 
tliing l>ut meuii, malignant envy could lead one to 
bring forwanl the occasional and deeply-licwailed shoit- 
comings of a good man, os stains so Ibul mid exten¬ 
sive as to deform and obscure the lustre of ids ha¬ 
bitual excellencies. Who, wluin the silvery moon is 
walking in Inu* briglitness across tiie magnificent arch 
of heaven, battling tlie landscape in her soft and 
inelioweil radiance,—wlio could lie so insensible of lier 
glories, as to remember and carp at the little spots that 
appear upon her disc ? and wliat are tiie imperfections, 
the aberrations of the truly good, but us little blemishes 
that should be merged and lost to tiie candid observer, 
amid the mild lustre of his numerous vii^ues ? Besides, 
tiie man wlio pleads tlie failures of tlie saints as a pallia¬ 
tion, as mi argument, in I'avoiir of his own transgression, 
ids habitual transgression, acts a part not only unrea¬ 
sonable, but dangerous.- b'or wJiat purpose did the 
Divine Spirit cause such failures to be recorded ? Was 
it to lessen tlic obligations of duty ? Was it to lull the 
conscience of the sinner into a profound and fatal re¬ 
pose ? Was it to proclaim in the ears of the gainsaying 
and disobedient, the false, though pleasing sound of 
peace, tiiough they should continue to walk after tlie 
sight of their ow^ eyes, and after tiie imaginations of 
.tlieir own hearts? Was it to teach him that holiness 
is not so indispensable as some iiave vainly dreamed ? 
Was it to convey the assurance, that, in spite of ail 
that is said about it, the way to heaven is nut so 
arduous as some who treihble at God's word suppose? 
Was it for purposes like these, that the inspiring 
Spirit dictated tlie narration of the failures and back- 
slidings of his people ? No, verily; there they are 
placed, not to invite approach, but as beacons to warn 
us from the rocks where these illustrious men had 
struck, and been damaged. The lesson wiiich ail of 
them were intended to convey, is this : ‘ Be not high- 
minded, but fear,’ and 'Let him that thinketh be 
staiidetli, take heed lest he fall.’ And, my reader, can 
it but be an aggravation of your guilt, if, when means 
are emploped to promote your holiness, they be impi¬ 
ously perverted into an emboldenment in sin? Who 
does not perceive how eqnitable it is that they should 
be visited with seven-fold punishment whom the very 
warnings of their judge, have, by an impious perversity. 
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rather stimulated add encourap^ed in their wickedness? 
Beware, tiieii, uf so misemploying the sacred oracles. 
TJte promotiou uf holiness is their one grand aim. Sad¬ 
dest offences aro there recorded, only that we, behold¬ 
ing their viieness, may nlihor and shun them: and if 
tills is not the use we make of them, the Bible, best of 
blessings, is traiisniuted into a curse to us. 

There is but another point to which we would at pre¬ 
sent advert, namely, Abraham's continued .sojourning 
at Gcrar, nut witli the view of explaining the language 
in wliiclt it is talked of, but to remind you uf tlie accu¬ 
racy witit which it describe.s tiie condition of the saint, 
while lie is below. ' And Abraham sojourned in the 
Bliiiistines' land many days.’ The Christian is but a 
sojourner. His days may be few or many, but till they 
are ended ho is not at home. Tiie Cliristian is a so¬ 
journer in the midst of enemies. ' Because he is not 
of the world, the world hates him.’ He feels—pain¬ 
fully feels—that Fhilistines are around him. Oil, how 
often, wlien griev«;d, and liarassed, and affrighted by 
the wickedness, tiie enmity, the tiireatening violence 
of these Jijs foes, dues he cry out: ‘ Woe is me that I 
tlweJI in Meshech, and sojourn in the tents of Kedar!’ 
But patiimce,- courage, Christians ! You are only so¬ 
journers ; and if ttie character brings you troubles, it 
also suggests the consolation. 

' Through earth’s strong visions wlnle wo toss forlorn, 
’Tis tumult all, and rngv, and restluss strife i 

But thesu siiull vaiiisli like thu drciiins of ruuni, 

Wlien duutli awakes us to immortal lifu.’ 

lEbcning 

BOASTING IGNORANCE. 

Many a man affects to be wiser than his neighbour, 
because he can actually make soap, wliile his neigh¬ 
bour merely explains tiie cliciiiical influences by which 
soap is made ; or lie boasts of having a clearer know¬ 
ledge than even the Bible conauunicates, because he 
tuis ability to enter into viu-ious details uf science, while 
the Bible only glances ut the grand principles on which 
ail true science is based. Tom Paine lustily pretended 
to correct some mistakes in tlie scriptures oil Uie sub¬ 
ject of astronomy, and yet wrote as miich nonsense re¬ 
specting the number of the planets and other such 
common mattcA, as would now make any pretender to 
astruiiumical iiifurniatiou be esteemed an idiot. An- 
otiier infidel gravely suggested an improvement in 
iiiau’s physiciu structure,—tluit a human being would 
be spared tlie pain of many a blow if the calf of tlie leg 
were turned round so as to be a protecting cushion to tlie 
front bone; no cuiisiderutiun lasing had uf the fact tliat 
man would, in that case, be unable to walk, or when¬ 
ever he sliuuld make an attempt, would be thrown 
backwoi'd to the ground. At tlie liuuse of a respecta¬ 
ble magistrate in lx>swich, a vain person, on finding 
liiuiself in company witli several Christian ministers, 
boaslingly offered to dispute with any gentleman pre¬ 
sent whatever question might be proposed in divinity 
or philosophy. “ 1 will go no furtlier tiiuii this treiiclier,” 
replied a minister near him; “ here is a sole now tell 
me tlie reason why this fisli, which lived always in salt 
water, was brought out fresh ?” The boaster, aS may 
be conjectured, did not attempt an answer; and he 
was silenced by a question not more difficult or further 
fetched than any one of a thousand which even a 
child might propose to every sceptic or vain-buaster 
who resembles him. 


RECONaUATION, 

Duty and enmity, or even duty and disagreement, are 
perfectly incompatible. No man can heartily or with 
right feelings perfonn what is requested by a bding 
whose displeainre be has incuired. Delight in ecjjoy* 


ing a superior's esteem, and conviction of being an ob« 
ject of his love, are essential to our making any cordial 
effort to please him; and they are, at the same time, 
motives so agreeable and powerful, as to make obe¬ 
dience a happine^, and the surnaounting of obstacles a 
triumph. A man of literary character, who liimself in¬ 
structed his cliildren, liad oc’casion to express marked 
displeasure with some action of a beloved sou. Though 
used to show a familiar manner, he thought it right to 
be reserved for some hours; and, when asked by the 
offender some question about the lesson of the day, he 
gave a starched and very shmt answer. The time 
having nearly arrived when the lesson should be re¬ 
peated, the boy entered his father’s study, aud said, 
“ Papa, I cannot learn my lesson, unless you are re¬ 
conciled ; I am sorry I have offended you; I hope 
you will forgive me, and I will try not to offend you 
again.” “All I wish,” said the father, “is to make 
you sensible of your fault; when you acknowledge it, 
you know all is easily reconciled with me.” ’ “ Then, 
papa,” said the boy, “will you sliow that you once 
mure love me, and kiss your little son ?” The amiable 
penitent was cordially embraced as he desired; and he 
immediately fled to his books, exclaiming, Now I 
will learn Latin and Greek with any body.” How 
foolish is it fur sinners to imagine that they can obey 
God, or, in any respect, fulfil his law, wliile tliey have 
not sought to be reconciled to him, or are not conscious 
uf his favour. They may toil iiard and earnestly to 
perform their allotted task, but will come just such 
speed as the youth did with his lesson; and, not till 
they approach God and say, “ Heavenly Father, we 
cannot obey thy law uuless thou art reconciled to us; 
we are grieved for having offended thee, and crave 
thy forgiveness; and we beg, for thy mercy’s sake, 
through the merits of the Redeemer, to be taken into 
thy favour,”—not till then will they have either plea¬ 
sure or success in attending to the divine law. But 
let them Beseech God fur reconciliation,—let them ask 
it for the sake of the atonement of the Lord Jesus,—and 
they will at once be received as children are to the 
arms of a father, experiencing tliat the Lord waitetli to 
be gracious, aud is rich in mercy, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, aud sin. 


A GLOOMY REFLECTION DISSIPATED. 

Sia Egebton Bbydges has the following passage in 
one of his numerous volumes:—“ The age of a culti¬ 
vated mind is often more complacent, aud even mure 
luxurious, than the youtli. It is tiie reward of the due 
use of the endowments bestowed by naturo: while they 
who in youth have made no provision fur age, are left 
like an uoslieltered tree, stript of its leaves and its 
brauebes, shakiug audwitlieriiig before the cold blasts 
of winter. In truth, nothing is so happy to itself and 
so attractive to others, as a genuine and ripened ima¬ 
gination, tliat knows its own powers, and throws foilji 
its treasures with frankness and teaflessness. The 
more it produces, the more capable it becomes of pro¬ 
duction; the creative fiiculty grows by indulgence; 
aud the more it combines, the more means aud varieties 
of coi^iuations it discovers. When death comes to 
destro/that mysterious and magical union of caxiacities 
and acquirements which has brought a noble genius to 
this point of poweg, how frightful aud lamentable is tiie 
effect of tlie stroke Uiat stops the current which was 
wopt to put this mighty formiation into acti^ty 1 Per¬ 
haps the incomprehensible Spirit may have acted in 
conjunction with its coiporeal adherents to the last. 
Then, in one moment, wiiat darkness and destruction 
follows a single gasp of breath!” A woeful change 
comes over the roirit of the baronet’s philosophy hi the 
brief con^ss of these refiections. We feel in reading 
them as if we had been suddenly transported from the 
genial warmth and sunshine of uatore’s bosom at noon- 
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day to the chilly darkness of some midnight cave. Bat 
we are happy to present the reader with a much finer 
commentary upon tlie passage than any which we could 
offer. It is to be found in a singular production called 
‘ The Doctor/ published in 1834. “ This fine pas¬ 
sage,” says the anonymous author or authors of ' The 
Doctor/ “ is as consolatory in its former part, as it is 
gloomy at the conclusion; mrd it is gloomy there, be¬ 
cause the view which is there taken is imperfect. Our 
thoughts, our reminiscences, our intellectual acquire¬ 
ments, die with us to this world—but to this world only. 
If they are what they ought to be, they are treasures 
which we lay up for heaven. That which is of the earth, 
earthly, perishes with wealth, rank, honours, authority, 
and other earthly and perishable things. But notiling 
that is worth retaining can be lost. When Ovid'says, 
in Ben Jonsou’s play,— 

‘ We pour out our affections with our blood, 

And witli our blood’s affections fade our loves,’ 

the dramatist makes the Roman poet speak like a sen¬ 
sualist, as he was; and the philosophy is as false as it is 
foul. Affections, well placed and dutifully cherished ; 
friendships, happily formed and faithfully maintained ; 
knowledge, acquired with wortliy intent; and intellec¬ 
tual powers, tliat have been diligently improved, as the 
talents which our Lord and Master lias committed to 
our keeping;—these will accompany us into another 
state of existence, as surely as the soul in that state re¬ 
tains its identity and its consciousness.” 

THE VARIETIES AND SUBTERFUGES OF 
INFIDELITY; 

a Eccture, 

By the Rev. J. H. Roebuck, 

Minister of the United Methodist Church, Sprettffs Court, 

Glasgow. 

Pabt I. 

In treating of infidelity, we are met by a diffi¬ 
culty which arises from neither the nature of 
tlic evidence concerned in the investigation, 
nor the abstrusencss of the principles which 
it invt^lves, but from the various and indefinite 
characters which those principles assume. When 
we emplo 3 ' the popular term infidelity, it is no 
easy matter to tell what we mean by it. It is 
a generic term, comprising many species. If 
an infidel is attacked in one form, it is the easi¬ 
est thing in the world for him to assume another. 
Infidelity has a thousand subterfuges; and when 
one fails, it instinctively repairs to a second, and 
from that to a third, and so on, ad infinitum ; 
so that it is difficult, even when you have 
caught the smooth-skinned viper, to retain it 
An infidel has no principles, but one; and that 
—to use the sentiment of Robert Hall—is a prin¬ 
ciple which be makes, to have no principles at 
all. From nothing, nothing can be sijbtracted ; 
and since the infidel has no principles to risk in 
the combat, o^ course he has none to lose. 
Though this may be considered as a very con¬ 
venient mode of disputing, it cannot Burely be’ 
regarded as either very honest or manly. It is 
well- known that what we have just stated is 
neither false nor exaggerated. Ask an infidel 
what are the articles of his fkitii; and he will 


either candidly avow that he has no creed, or 
he will -present you with the very opposite of 
what you ask, namely, the articles of his disbelief. 
The contradictory doctrines of individuals of 
this character are well known ; and such a 
mass of heterogeneous statements was never 
collected together. Were we to lose sight of the 
general question, until the particular features of 
it should be harmonized, or until any two of 
the doctors of infidelity should agree in any 
principle—except it were a determination, at all 
hazards, to oppose the doctrines of religion—we 
might now begin to ciiaunt ifo funeral dirge. 

Infidelity is a negative term, implying the 
utter absence of all objects of faith, and a reso¬ 
lute repugnance to its exercise. If we may be 
permitted to borrow a term from the natural¬ 
ist’s technology, we would call it a nondescript. 
Here, you will no doubt perceive the difficulty 
which 1 mentioned. But in order to remove this 
as tur as possible, and preserve ourselves from 
the unenviable alternative of contending with 
shadows, or abandoning the field, wc w’ill take 
the liberty of arranging the genus, infideiitj', 
undcr’three species,—an arrangement which has 
been usually adopted, and, as it were, sanction¬ 
ed by custom. The species we mention arc 
deism, atheism, and scepticism. 

Deists, or the disciples of deism, are those 
who profess to admit the existence of a Supreme 
Being, but deny the divine origin of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, and, in consequence, reject revela¬ 
tion. It is said that the term deists was first assum¬ 
ed as an infidel appellation by certain persons in 
France and Italy, about the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century, as a less dishonourable title than 
that of atheists. Those who took^this name, 
professed, as it imports, to believe in the ex¬ 
istence of a God, and in what has been called 
“ the religion of nature,” and denied the au¬ 
thority of scripture revelation. Upon every 
article of doctrine, however, they have been at 
continual variance among themselves ; so that 
the species as well as. the genus to which deism 
belongs, comprises almost every shade of variety. 
“ Some of their most eminent modern writers,” 
observes Leland, “ seem to be very easy about 
these differences. With them, all are true 
deists who oppose revelation.” This does cer¬ 
tainly appear to be the oply qualification requi¬ 
site to constitute an individual a member of their 
fraternity. 

Some deists profess faith in God, but deny 
the doctrine of Divine Providence — we say, 
deny the doctrine of Providence; for, though 
they affirm that God made the world, they at 
the same time profess to believe that he exer¬ 
cises no kind of government over it. This kind 
of oversight, we presume, is supposed to be be¬ 
neath the dignity of the Supreme, or, as the 
Epicureans imagined, attended with too moeh 
trouble and uneasiness. But it will be easily 
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8ccn, tliat either of these suppositions is incon¬ 
sistent with any kind of worthy views of the 
divine character. The first terminates in down¬ 
right atiicism ; because in the denial of a pro¬ 
vidence, we reject the only possible foundation 
upon which we can raise the doctrine of the 
divine existence. Is it not througli the me¬ 
dium of providence as an effect, that we come 
to the knowledge of God as its cause ? By 
what other means could wc arrive at this glori¬ 
ous truth ? In what otlier way could we ac¬ 
quire an elevation so great? God is his own 
expositor ; and the book of providence alone, 
a])iirt from the sacred scriptures, contains an 
exposition of his nature and existence. To de¬ 
ny the doetriin* in question is, therefore, to sub¬ 
vert the moral principles upon which this su¬ 
blime truth dcjicnds. The other hypothesis, 
—that a providential superintendence of the 
universe would give .too much trouble to the 
Deity—is a supposition evidently grounded 
upon a very demeaning view of the nature of 
God, and scarcely merits our attention. If the 
Divine Being be, according to this siqiposition, 
susceptible of fatigui;, one would have imagined 
that the trouble the creation of the universe 
must have cost him, would have becJi foregone ; 
unless, indeed, we are to believe that he was 
previously unacquainted with the limits of his 
power and happiness, and was led to the disco¬ 
very by the performance of that wmrk. To 
persons who entertain such irreverent and re¬ 
volting notions, we may say ; ‘ Hast thou not 
known, hast thou not heard, that the everlast¬ 
ing God, Jehovah, the Creator of the ends of 
the earth, faintetli not, neither is weary ?’ How 
much more agreeable is this language with 
correct conceptions of the nature of the Su¬ 
preme 1 

Some deists, however, believe in the doctrine 
of a general providence, and deny that of a 
particular providence. Of this class are Chubb 
and Bolingbroke in particular, and man 3 ' of 
their successors. Bolingbroke spared no pains 
to overturn the doctrine of a particular provi¬ 
dence, which ho said “ ho neither affirmed nor 
ilcnied and he appears to intimate that the be¬ 
lief of it is blasphemous. The doctrine of a 
general, as distinguished from a particular pro¬ 
vidence, is a gross absurdity ; because it con¬ 
tradicts one of the first mathematical axioms,— 
tiiat the whole is but the sum of its parts, if a 
general providence exists, there must of neces¬ 
sity be a particular providence. “ A human 
government,” says an excellent writer, “ that 
would have no regard to the cases of particular 
persons, to do them right, or to secure them 
troiA wrong, could scarce be accounted a go- 
v;ertiment.’' Bolingbroke admits the existence 
of a divine providence over nations and coie- 
munities. But what imaginable difi'erence is 
there between this general providence, and the 


particular providence which is denied ? Can 
we not as easily admit the superintendence of 
the Divine Being over the affairs of a city, as 
over those of a nation ? And where, we may 
inquire, is the line of demarcation, between the 
number requisite to constitute a community 
worthy of the Divine regard, and one that is 
unworthy of it ? We cannot see that it re¬ 
quires a much greater effort of the mind to 
believe in a Divine providence over a single indi¬ 
vidual, than to believe in one over a world. If 
the world—as infidels frequently state, by way 
of ridiculing the doctrine of a particular provi¬ 
dence—is but as a speck, in comparison of tlie 
whole universe, and if, as lord Bolingbroke 
admits, a general providence is exercised, not 
merely over tlie world itself, but also over na¬ 
tions and communities upon its surface,—there 
cannot surely be any great inconsistency in ad¬ 
mitting the doctrine in question. The principle 
of Providence admitted by the class of infidels 
alluded to, is what some others of their frater¬ 
nity speak of as the operation of the laws of 
nature, &c.—terms, by the way, which partake 
of the usual vagueness of infidel definitions. 
Now, will it be denied that an individual is as 
much uuder the infiucuce of tiie laws of nature, 
as a nation, or a world ? If not, where is the 
difi’erence between the deistical doctrine, and 
that of a particular prpvidence ? The principles 
upon which a particular providence is rejected, 
only require to bo carried out, in order to lead 
to the denial of a general providence, and con¬ 
sequently’^, and finally, to atheism. 

Deists are, moreover, not very clear and con¬ 
sistent in their theistical sentiments. Voltaire 
expresses his belief in “ a supreme, eternal, in¬ 
comprehensible Intelligence.” Paine expresses 
his faith in one God. Hume, Shaftesbury, Bo- 
liiigbroke, and others, pretend to admit the exist¬ 
ence of a God in some form or other. None of 
tiicm, however, appear willing to credit the exist¬ 
ence of such a being as the God of the Bible. 
Bolingbroke reduces all the divine attributes to 
two,—wisdom and power. He informs us that 
God’s moral attributes “ are only different mo¬ 
difications of his wisdom.” It would appear 
that neither goodness nor justice were consider¬ 
ed by him as perfections; since—though he con¬ 
tends that the Deity must be an all-perfect Be¬ 
ing—he did not ascribe to him either justice or 
goodness, or indeed any other moral attribute. 
His lordship was, however, remarkably con¬ 
tradictory. upon this question. “ Man,” he ob¬ 
serves, “enjoys numberless benefits by the fit¬ 
ness of his nature, to this constitution, unasked, 
unmerited, freely bestowed. The wisdom and 
goodness of God are, therefore, manifest.” 
Again, The theist,” says he, acknowl^i^es 
wnsuever God has done to be just and good in 
itself, though it doth not appear such in every 
instance, conformably to hb ideas of justice and 
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goodness. He imputes the difference to the 
deiect of his ideas, and not to any defect of the 
Divine attributes. He is as far from denying 
them, as he is from denying the wisdom and 
power of God.” Such arc the contradictions of 
wayward men,—men who prefer their own ig¬ 
norance to the wisdom of the Supreme, and 
vvIk), though supplied with a clear light, prefer 
to walk amid clouds and darkness, enjoying only 
the faint sparkles of the lamp of reason. 

Upon the doctrine of immortality, deists are 
fur from being agreed. One of their own num¬ 
ber has divided them into two classes,—** mor¬ 
tal and immortal deists,”—the former reject¬ 
ing, and the latter admitting, the doctrine of 
inimortalitj'. Bolingbrokc declares that the 
soul is not distinct from the body, and that they 
both perish at death,—that the doctrine of a 
future state has no foundation in reason,—but 
that when believed by mankind, its operation is 
salutary. Blount strenuously maintains the im¬ 
mortality of the soul, and a future state of re¬ 
wards and punishments ; and a writer of the 
same seliool remarks, that “ to say, miin’s soul 
dies with the body, is a desp(>rate conclusion, 
which saps the foundation of human happiness.” 
Sliaftesbury, on the other hand, turns the doc¬ 
trine into ridicule. Paine states, that “ he hoped 
for happiness beyond this life.” Chubb expres¬ 
ses a similar hope with that of Paine, but takes 
care to state, that it is doubtful whether tlie 
soul be material, or immaterial, and says, that 
“ if the soul be perishable witli the body, there 
can surely be no place for argument with regard 
to a future state of existence to men, or a future 
retribution, because when the human frame is 
once dissolved by death, then man ceases to be, 
and is no more.” 

With respect also to the worship of the Divine 
Being, deists are divided in their opinions. 
Shaftesbury speaks of man as being “ not only 
born to virtue, friendship, honesty, and faith ; 
but to piety, adoration, and a generous surren¬ 
der of his mind to whatever happens from the 
Supreme Cause, or order of things, which he 
acknowledges entirely just and perfect.” Bo- 
lingbroke speaks of man as “ a religious and 
social creature, made to know and adore his 
Creator,” &c. Chubb speaks much about the 
absurdity of prayer. Plume says, “ While the 
Deit}^ is represented as infinitely superior to 
mankind, this belief, though altogether just, is 
apt, when joined with superstitious terrors, to 
sink the human mind into the lowest submission 
and abasement, and to represent the monkish 
virtues of mortification, penance, humility, and 
passive suffering, as the only qualities which are 
acceptable to him. But. where the Gods are 
conceived to be only a little superior to man¬ 
kind, and many of them to have b6en advanced 
from that inferior rank, we lire more at our ease 
in our addresses to them, and may, even tvith* 


out profanencss, aspire sometimes to a rivalship 
and emulation of them. Hence, activity, spirit, 
courage, magnanimity, love of liberty, and ail 
the virtues wliicli aggrandise a people.” It is 
not difficult to perceive the species of piety 
which dictated this paragraph, and the nature 
of tlie worship which its author would inculcate. 
Lord Herbert, of Cherburj', may be regarded 
as the first English deist. He published a work 
to develope tlie principles of natural religion, 
which he thought sufficient for mankind, witlj- 
out any kind of revelation. His principles were 
perhaps purer than those of any of his succes¬ 
sors. They arc tin; following : “ That there is 
one supreme God ; that he cliiefly is to be wor¬ 
shipped ; that piety ami virtue are the principal 
parts of his worship; that we must repent of 
our sin.s, and ifweiioso, God will pardon them j 
that there are rewards for good men, and punish¬ 
ments for bad men, in a fiitnro state.” Lelnnd 
quotes a “ remarkable- incident” concerning this 
nobleman, in his “ View of the Principal Deisti- 
eal Writers,” which is tlie following: His Lord- 
ship ai)pears to liav<! doubted the propriety of 
publishing his work, ” do Veritate,” for some 
time, of which he writes as foUowjs: ” Being 
thus doubtful, in nay ehambor, one fair day in 
the siqnmer, my ca.semeiit being open towards 
the south, the sun shining clear, and no wind 
stirring, I took my book do Veritate in my 
hands, and, kneeling on niy knees, tievoutly 
said these words : O thou eternal God, author 
of this light which now shines upon me, and 
giver of all inward illuminations, 1 do beseecli 
thee of thine infinite goodness, to pardon a 
greater request thuii a sinner ougiit to make : 1 
am not satisliod enough whether I shall publisli 
this book: if it be for thy glory, 1 bt-seecii thee, 
give me some sign from heaven; if not, I shall 
suppress it. 1 iiad no sooner spoken these 
words, but a loud, though yet gentle noise, came 
forth from the heavens (for it was like nothing 
oil earth), which did so cheer and comfort me, 
that 1 took my petition as granted, and that 1 
had the sign 1 demanded : wiiereupon also I re¬ 
solved to print my book, This, how strange 
soever it may seem, I protest before the eternal 
God, is true: neither am I any way supersti- 
tiously deceived herein ; since I did not only 
clearly hear the noise, but, iu tiic sorenest sky 
that I ever saw, being without all clouds, did, to 
my thinking, sec the place I'rom whence it came.” 
Had any such account as this been given to 
the world, by an individual writing on the op¬ 
posite side of the question, it would, ere this, 
have been proclaimed to tlie end of the earth, 
as an evidence of stupid fanaticism, or of the 
idiocy of superstition. 

This, my friends, is a very transient glance 
at the species of infidelity denominated deism. 
But we have said nothing about the principles 
of morals which have been given to the world 
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by the followers of this system. We must refer 
that subject to another occasion. From what 
has been said, you will see that there is nothing 
like a harmony of deism. Whatever might be 
Lord Herbert's system, it is clear that it can> 
not bo regarded as the system of modern deists ; 
neither was it adopted by their predecessors. 
Every man, by virtue of his character as a 
“ free-thinker,’* has his own scheme, and holds 
no farther connection with others of the species, 
than that which belongs to the fellowship of in¬ 
fidelity. Irresponsible for their peculiar shades 
of positive sentiment, providing they maintain 
the negative one of determined disbelief in, and 
opposition to, the religion of the Bible, all deists 
are faithful and accredited members of the infidel 
family. An individual may believe in the doc¬ 
trine of providence, or not, as he pleases; he 
may hold it right to worship the Supreme Be¬ 
ing, an idol, or nothing, as he thinks proper ; 
he may afiirm that the soul is either matter or 
spirit, or deny its existence altogether, just as 
it suits him ; he may btdieve in the doctrine of 
a future state, or that the grave terminates his 
existence, or that he will heniaftcr assume the 
vegetable or animal form, exactly as it may 
meet his taste ; or, if more congenial to his feel¬ 
ings, he may turn Mussulman, and embrace 
every dogma of the Koran,—almost any thing 
in the wide world, if he will only look upon the 
Bible ns u fiction, and his forclathcrs who be¬ 
lieved its doctrines as fanatics, and he will make 
an excellent deist. Surely here is liberty 
enough, and absurdity enougli too ! A society 
of persons more liberal (alias licentious,) it 
would be difficult to organize. A principle 
more extensive, could hardly be discovered, 
than the one here concerned. One would think 
that deism is by far the most effectual mode 
of compounding materials destitute of moral 
affinity. In the chiutcra before us, by some 
astonishing species of attraction, extremes meet, 
and opposites are sweetly locked in each other's 
embrace. And yet deists are the individuals 
who vaunt so loudly about the reason and fit¬ 
ness of things,—the invariable laws of nature,— 
the suflSciency of the light of nature,—and so 
forth I Now, while we have the sacred scrip¬ 
tures, we possess a guide clear and bright,— 
*our enemies themselves being judges.’ But 
who can give us to understand this proposed 
substitute ? Who, indeed, among its train of 
admirers, dares undertake to exhibit his idol ? 
Like the oracles of old, she must abide in con¬ 
cealment, and invest her answers in whatever 
equivocal garb she pleases. But listen to the 
testimony of Bolingbroke, in reference to the 
religion of the New Testament. He says that 
this religion is “ a most amiable and useful in¬ 
stitution,”—that its “natural tendency is to 
promote the peace and happiness of mankind,” 
—that its “system of religion is a complete 


system,” for all “ the purposes of religion, na¬ 
tural and revealed,’* and would have been so to 
the “ unspeakable advantage of mankind, if it 
had been propagated with the same simplicity 
with which it was taught by Christ himself.” 
Lord Herbert calls it “the best religion.” 
Other similar testimonies might be added ; but 
let these sufifice. Who will prefer “ the light of 
reason,” as a guide, to the volume of revelation ! 
We have already seen what an unsafe guide 
she is; and we appeal to the principles and 
morals of professed infidels, tor illustrations of 
the fact. Only let reason, the principle so 
much maligned by her pretended votaries, be 
your guide in the decisions to which you may 
come, and we have no fears as to the issue of 
the strictest investigations. ■ • 

To the deist we would .address a word of se¬ 
rious admonition, before quitting this part of our 
subject. Consider, my fellow-mortal, the po¬ 
sition you now occupy, and the process by which 
you arrived at it. Permit me to ask you, 
whether, in your conscience, you can approve 
of every step in that process, as reasonable and 
candid ? Were you not under the influence of 
some ungodly bias ? Did you not embrace 
deism, rather as a subterfuge for immorality, 
than from a deep and rational conviction of its 
propriety ?—as an apology for vice, rather than 
from a love to virtue ? In taking that sad step, 
was it not cowardice, rather than magnanimity, 
by which you were impelled ? Was it not 
rather an attempt to escape from the lashings 
of a guilty conscience, than a pursuit after 
tr.uth ? Did you ever read the Bible with the 
candour with which you would peruse a history 
of your native land,—with a sincere desire to 
arrive at truth ? How came you to reject 
the religion of your forefathers, and to treat 
thetn as well-meaning enthusiasts, or arrant 
fools ? But could you ever assure yourselves 
that the Bible is false ? If, indeed, you have 
gained that pitch of assurance, is it tlie result 
of patient and calm ipvestigation, or of igno¬ 
rance, or bravado,—or what? Do you find 
fewer difficulties attending the repudiation of 
the New Testament, than its cordial reception ? 
Can you bring your mind to believe that the 
Bible is a forgery ? If so, upon what do you 
ground your belief? Can you inform us how, 
when, or by whom, it was forged, and palmed 
.upon the world ? Can you account for the re¬ 
gular current of evidence by which its authen¬ 
ticity is substantiated? Dare you resolutely 
affirm that Jesus Christ and the apostles never 
bad an existence, and charge the poncurreut 
testimony to the contrary of both frien^ and 
foes, for the space of 1800 years, as the evi¬ 
dence of liars and rogues? And, if your teme¬ 
rity is not of such an audacious character, are 
you able to believe that Jesus wasan impostor? 
—that the apostles were deceived enthusiasts ? 
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—Of that they risked their reputation, prospects, 
and lives, in attempting to deceive others ?— 
and, that they rejoiced in suffering persecution, 
—nay, death itself, in the most cruel forms, for 
the sake of propagating a most unpopular lie ? 
Are you able to believe that tlie morality of the 
Gospel—if you have ever read the New Testa¬ 
ment—is the production of men so vile and wick¬ 
ed? that the sublime doctrines of the Bible, 
and its philosophical discoveries, which—though 
written at least, as you must confess, if you 
know any thing of the matter, some centuries 
ago—in no case can be shown to contradict the 
discoveries of modern science, are the ravings 
of unphilosophical madmen ? We might go on 
to add to this list bf interrogatories; but if^ as a 
deist, to pre'serve your consistency, you are 
prepared to swallow such a multitude of absur¬ 
dities ; it is beyond the wit of man to invent 
figments sufKciently huge and monstrous, to 
defy the astonishing capacity of your credulous 
appetite. And you are the person who pre¬ 
tends to ridicule the Christian for his credulity I 
Credulity indeed! You are t^ie most credu¬ 
lous individuals in the world; and when you 
direct your sarcasms at the Christian, you re¬ 
mind us strongly of a passage of that book 
towards which you have not much affection,— 
‘ And why beholdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye ? Or how wilt thou 
say to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out 
of thine eye; and, behold a beam is in thine 
own eye ? Thou hypocrite, first cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye ; and then shalt thoy 
sec clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye.’ 

And you tell us that you believe in God 1 
Now what do you believe about God ? Can 
you explain any thing of his character ? Is he 
wise, and just, and good ? Will he pardon sin ? 
—and if so—upon what condition ? Are you 
acquainted with his will ?—and if not, how can 
you expect to please him ? Do you know any¬ 
thing of his designs Jn your creation, and con¬ 
servation ? Are you able to assure yourself 
that you shall live beyond the grave ?—or will 
your existence terminate at the period of death ? 
If there be a future state, may not the Divine 
Being there punish the incorrigible, and reward 
the virtuous? You cannot doubt that these 
are interesting and awfully important questions; 
and yet, what information do you derive re¬ 
specting them, from the light of nature ? If 
you give utterance to the convictions of your 
mind, must you not confess that all the light 
you have upon these subjects, if you have any 
at all, is borrowed from revelation, commonly 
so called ? These are subjects which are not 
taught by the varied forms of matter and mo¬ 
tion in the univei^e. A deeper wisdom is re¬ 
quired for their -esplicatioj). Now, we ask you 


again, what do you believe or know of God ? 
If you know notliing of his will,—his design in 
your creation and preservation,—^your present 
and future state,—what do you know ? The 
fact is evident,—by rejecting the word of the 
Lord, there is no wisdom in you. 

. But, my fellow'-man, suffer me to desire you 
to review the way by which you have come to 
be a deist. Let a fervent love to truth be your 
guide. By no means abandon your present 
condition, if, after a fair examination, you find 
it defensible and safe. All we ask from you, is 
examination, conducted upon honest and ra¬ 
tional principles. We cheerfull 3 ’^ approach the 
tribunal of your insulted goddess—“ reason,” 
and there we plead our cause. ‘ Come and 
let us reason together 1’ Bring forward j'our 
strong arguments, that ye may prevail! See 
to your principles, and be sure that you lay a 
good foundation, lost your trembling building 
fall upon you, and entomb your iiopcs for 
ever I 

THE SUFFICIENCY OF SCUIl’TUUE. 

(From Dr SliuttleworUi’s ‘ Not Tradition, but Scripluri*,’) 

Let me make a few observations on what I have 
always conceived to be tlic great leading )>rinciple of 
Protestantism; namely, “ The entire sufficiency of 
Scripture, independently of tradition, as a rule of faith 
and doctrine.” 

Now, the very fact that the wliole Christian world 
is agreed as to ttie reality of tiie inspiration of the 
writers of the New as well ns of the Old Testament, 
appears to me, I own, conclusive as to the correctness 
of tile inferiMice, whicli it is iny object to udvoente. 
That tile Almighty siiuuld have supplied miraculous 
aid to enable certain liuiiinn beings lo perpetuate, in 
writing, an infallible record of his will, st'ciiis at once 
sufficient to establish the assumption that such a record 
must be compUtte in all important (larticulars. Wliere 
is our security from error, even in tlie study of the 
Scriptures themselves, if tliey afford only a partial view 
of the Divine dealings with mankind ; and if we are 
still left to trace out, through the ilizisy mazes of con¬ 
jecture and orally transmitted doctrine, facts, wittiuut 
the aid of which, ttie inspired writings woultl remain 
either vaguely inconclusive or hopelessly obscure ? I 
am aware, indeed, that the existence of tlie churcli was 
prior, in point of time, to that of the apostolical writ¬ 
ings. True, also, it is, that the first preachers of 
Christianity necessarily communicated their doctrines 
by oral teaching. But does it, thcrelbre, follow (is it, 
indeed, for a moment to be believed ?) tliat wlieii tliey 
did proceed to fix in writing, for the benefit of after 
ages, those self-same doctrines, they after all made only 
a partial selection of a few general principles ? Or even, 
if we can imagine them to have been so unwisely dis¬ 
posed, can we Iielieve that the Holy Spirit which guid¬ 
ed their pens, would have tlius left its own work thus 
incomplete ? 

But let Scripture speak for itself. We all have the 
book in our p^ession. We nil know the amount of 
our own spiritual wants, and the degree of information, 
of counsel, and of mural strength whicli that book is 
calculated.to afford. Let us ask our own hearts, and 
our own experience, “ Has it left its work half done ?” 
Is anything by whicli we can really promote God's 
honour and service left unnoticed and unreuomraended 
iw it ? If Christianity is. Indeed, what Christ has de- 
cia^ it to be, the worship of God in tpirit and in 
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truth, and not n mere system of external ordinances, are 
tile sacred writing's, such as we fiud them, chargeable 
witli any defects or omissions, which disqualify them 
from eifectiiig this, liieir declared object, to llie greatest 
possible def^ee ? Let us, for the purpose of answering 
thestr questions, state, in as few words as tlie subject 
will permit, what doctrines the inspired volume, inde¬ 
pendently of all human traditions wiiatevcr, does avow¬ 
edly contain. In putting the case thus, of course, I 
mean by ‘tlic inspired volume’ tliose writings wiiich 
are, by general ngreeinmit, deemed caiumkal, tlie text 
of which lias undergone tlie ordeal of sound criticism; 
and 1 am also assuming the context to be taken, with¬ 
out reference to sects or parties, in its plainest and most 
grammatical sense. 

Taking, then, the word Scripture under this defini¬ 
tion/and deriving our inferences respecting its purport 
from the unsophisticated meaning of its language, and 
not from tlie captious renderings of interested and pre¬ 
judiced partisans, we can, I tiiiiik, assert positively, 
tiiut the lilble docs contain tlie iollowing doctrines. 
In tin; first place, tlie Old TesUniimit having laid down 
the great primary position of tlie. moral corruption of 
our nature, proceeds to show Iiow, in the case of the 
single nutioii of tlie Jews, God so far interfered witii. 
ttie natural course of events, as to place in the hands of 
that iieople a perfect rule of life, accompanied by a 
system of ritual ordinances, for the expiation of such 
sins of oiiiissiuii and commission as niiglit naturally bn 
expected to result from the admitted infirmity of the 
human agent, when sulijected to a trial cunfessediy 
above bis strengtii'. Tliese expiatory observances, how¬ 
ever, tliougli established by the Aliuiglity liiniself, are 
still spoken of by the. self-same, scriptures as iinperrect 
in the following particulars:—In llieir application tliey 
were adapted to one single nalioii only ; in their opera¬ 
tion upon social life lliey were cumhrous and incon¬ 
venient in tlieir details ; and even with regard to tlieir 
moral tendency, tlie rigliteousness lliey led to was 
ratlier tliut of ccremuiiiaJ obedience Hum tiie spiritual 
worship of the iieurt. They M;erc professedly a pro¬ 
visional aiTaugeinenl fur a definite period, and fur the 
use of a far from advanced people. Tiie prophetic 
books of the Old Testament accordingly anticipate the 
approach of an infinitely more lurtuiiutu period. The 
distinction between Jew and Gentile was one ilay to be 
removed; ritual observances were to cease, and iiiter- 
iml holiness to be elfectually cultivated; tlie typical 
sacrifices of Imlis and of gouts were to be dune away, 
and one great sacrifice for sin was to be made. God 
was to be reconciled to tlie whole human race, luid that 
reconciliation was to be a free gift to all of every na¬ 
tion wliu should ask fur it. * iiu, every one timt Ihirst- 
etlt,’ was tlieir language, * come ye to the waters, and 
he lliat lialh no iiiuuey ; come ye, buy, and eat; yea, 
come, buy wine and milk without money and without 
price,’ Isa. Iv. 1. It would be quite superfluous to de¬ 
tail other passages to the same purport. They occur 
again und again tliroughuut tiie prupiietic hooks of the 
Old TestamenL Is'ow, it cannot lie denied that tlie 
covenant of the Kew Testament, ns we fiud it in the 
writings of Uie apostles and evangelists, exactly realizes 
this (lesci'iptiou. It was unnuuiieed at its first com¬ 
mencement as a system from which was to redunud 
glory to God, and peace and good-will to uiankind. 
its leading cliaracteristic, (and, when we recollect the 
ck>ud of gloom which the timid superstitions of man¬ 
kind have tlirowu over this singularly merciful dispen¬ 
sation, the circumstance cannot be too repeatedly no¬ 
ticed,) its leading characteristic is declared to be, that 
it is nut a religion of external ceremonies, but of in¬ 
ward righteousness. Its attention is not directed to a 
tissue of minute details and intricate forms, but to grand 
And simple views of the one great process of reconcilia¬ 
tion between God and man. 

Such are tiie features of the gospel dispensation, as 
traced by scripture, with a efearuess and precision 


which it is impossible to mistake. Nor are the expres¬ 
sions of revelation less explicit wlien speaking of the 
Divine Autlior of our faith. The four gospels, without 
indulging a profane curiosity, set before us every par¬ 
ticular respecUug his person and ministry with which it 
behoves us to be acquainted. His character, office, 
doctrine, and mode of teaching, are graphically and 
minutely described, from his coming into tlie world as 
a child, to his departure from it in ^ory. If huiguage 
has any meaning, he is distinctly decided to be God, 
and yet distinct from God the Father; on the otiier 
hand, he is as unequivocally declared to liave borne 
fur a season all the infirmities of our flesh, sin alone 
exceptfid. Again; tlte personality of the Holy Spirit 
is distiiicUy asserted; azid yet that divine person is as 
clearly declared to be identified neither with the Fa- 
tlier nor the Son. In combination with these explicit 
statements, tiie strict unity of the Godhead is also 
positively asserted. Human reason may be startled ut 
tiiese seemingly contradictory positions, but there they 
are ; scripture declares them to be true, and we must 
eitlier reject scripture as inspired, or accept tliem as 
we find tliem. And yet, tiie moment that we take a 
practical view of the question, from these mysterious 
doctrines flow, in direct and obvious inference, tiie 
must lovely and effective moral cutle which tlie human 
heart can conceive or desire j-^God reconciled, and 
Ilian’s fallen naliue restored; the sinner spared, yet 
sin denounced and punisiied; God condescending to 
man, and man, wjtli awakened spiritual feelings, ap¬ 
proximating to God; IminiliCy in a man’s estimate of 
himself, kindness and charity thence resulting to¬ 
wards the whole liuman race % faith, which, throwing 
itself at the Saviour’s cross, disclaims all good works 
of its own ; good works, on tlie other luind, wtiich pul¬ 
lulate and grow up of themselves in the regenerate 
lieart in consequence of tliat very disclaimer; justifi¬ 
cation, in short, the cause; sanctification, the result. 
Such, in a few words, are tlie leading doctrines of tlie 
New Testament. 


MAHOMMEDAN ACCOUNT OF THE CREATION. 

CoLoNKL Micea, of the East Indian Company’s ser¬ 
vice, has published an abridged translation from the 
Persian of a work entitled Shajrat ul Atrak, or ‘ the 
Genealogical Tree of the Turks,’ whicli appears to 
have been copied from the compilations of Toorkish or 
Mogul history made by order of Aluglt Beg Mirza. 
The genealogies embrace timt of tlie great Chungeez 
(or Geiigliis) Khmi, whose family are at this inoiuent 
seated on the thrones of China and Delhi. Eastern 
writers thiuk it expedient to begin witli tlie beginning 
of things; and accordingly the author of this work 
commences with , tlie creation. The following is a 
Mussulman’s account of this ei^nt 

“ It lias reached us by tradition, tliat after the crea¬ 
tion of the world—a period the length of which is only 
known to God and ids prophets—God willed the crea¬ 
tion from earth of Adam, and tliat he should be invest¬ 
ed with UiB hunormy dress of his lieutenancy. ' Of a 
trutli I liave apjioiuled myself a lieutenant on the earth;’ 
lliese words attest the verity of this; and consequently 
the angel Gabriel was sent to the ei^h, to collect a lit¬ 
tle moist mould or clay to form tlio pure body of Adam, 
from tliat place on which the holy K^ba now stands. 

“ When Gabriel arrived on the surhuse of tlie earth 
and attempted to take a handful, the Eartli ac^ared 
iiim, in the name of the Creator of the heavens and the 
angels, to desist; ’ tor.’ said the Earth, * some unwor- 
tiiy creature may be formed of my clay, and on his ac- 
couut 1 may fall under the displeasure of Uie Almighty. 
Gabriel, theretbre, returned and reported the a^ura- 
tion and affliction of Uie Earth, and his pity .on her, to 
the Alm'^hty, vrho aexl appointed the ai^i Michaei 
to this office. 
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“ Tlic Earth, on his descent, renewed her coniplabtts, 
and abjured him not to take an; portion of her sub¬ 
stance: he accordingly desisted and returned God 
tlien directed the angel Israfecl to proceed; but as the 
Earth stiU continued her adjurations, he also returned. 
And the fourth time Azracl, the angel of death, was sent. 
The Earth attempted to prevent Azrael from performing 
his office; but he disregarded her adjurations, and said, 
‘ The commands of the Most High are superior to thy 
oatii and imprecations.’ He Uien collected a handfni 
of mould from every part of the earth, moist and dry, 
white and black,, loose and bound, salt, sweet, and sour. 
To the number of every individual of mankind he took 
a little cartli, and the grave of every one will bo in tlie 
place whence he took the eartli of which each was 
formed. As, for instance, the clay of the prophet Ma- 
hummed was taken from the very place where his 
tomb now stands, at Medina. But to return:—The 
handful of earth was taken by Azracl to the garden of 
Eden, and there moistened f>r kneaded with tiic waters 
of Tusiiim ; and it was m.ade known by Azrael to all 
the angels and inhabitants of Paradise tliut the light 
of Mahommedisra was deposited, with the waters of 
Tusniui, in the clay of Adam; and also timt the sole 
object in creating Adam was to pn>vi<le for the future 
mission of Muhommed, whose iieud is ornamented willi 

the crown of-, ‘ If it had not been for thee, I 

sliould not have created the iieavens,’ and his person 
ennobled by the words, ‘ We ilid not send thee except 
out of compassion to mankind.’ 

" When Azrael hud performed all his duties, the Al- 
mighty appointed him to receive the souls of departed 
men ; and by the command of God, the rain ut com¬ 
passion and mercy fell on the clay of Adam 40 days 
and 40 nights; ‘ I kneaded the clay of Adam 40 morn¬ 
ings or days.’ The form of man ■was given to him by 
the hand of power, and God breathed life into liim,— 
' With my breath I have inspired himand from that 
he received his intelligence or reason, as is written fully 
in the Muttuwwul,” 


ipoptrg. 

THE FIRST WANDERER. 

(From the Literary Souvenir.) 

Cueation's Heiu .' the first, tlie lost. 

That knew the world his own .- 

Yet stood be ’mid his kingdom vast 
A fugitive—o’erthrown! 

Faded and frail the glorious form, 

And changed the soul within. 

While pain, and grief, and strife, and storm, 
Told the dark secret—S in I 

Unaided and alone on earth, 

He bade the heavens give ear j 

But every star that sang his birth. 

Kept silence in its sphere. 

He saw round Eden’s distant steep 
Angelic iegiems stray 

Alas 1 tiiey were but sent to keep 
His guilty foot away. 

Then turned he reckless to his own, 

The world before him spread; 

But nature’s was au altered tone. 

And spoke rebuke and dread. 

Fierce thunder-peal, and rocking gale. 
Answered the storm-swept sea, . 

While crashing forests joined the wail. 

And all said,>->‘i Cursed for thee P 


This spoke the lion’s prowling roar; 

Apd this the victim’s cry ; 

This, written in defenceless gore, 

■ For ever met hi,s eye! 

And not alone each fiercer power 
Proclaimed just Heaven’s decree. 

The faded leaf, the dying flower, 

Alike said,—“ Cursed for tliee !’’ 

Though mortal, doom’d to many u length 
Of life’s now narrow span. 

Sons rose around in pride and strength,— 
Ttiey, too, proclaimed tlie ban. 

'Twas heard amid their hostile spirars ; 

Owned in the murderer’s doom ; 

Seen in the widow’s silent tears; 

Felt ill tlie infant's tomb. 

Ask not the wanderer’s after fate, 

His being, liirth, or name : 

Enough that all iiuve shared ills state, 
That M.\n is still the same. 

Still briar and thorn his life o’ergrow ; 

Still strives his soul witliiii; 

And pain, and care, and sorrow show 
The same ilark secret,— Sin ! 


iiilificcnancous. 

A Syrian Prelate. —Philadelphia is the resilience of 
an urciibisliop, and Mr Elliott* tlius deseribes a vi.sit 
which he paid to tliat dignitary:—“'I'lie Archbi.shop 
Punaretos, a portly and pleasing person, is about .O.o 
years of age. llis liouse, culled the Metropolis, is 
neither large nor handsome ; it «,;onsists of four or five 
rooms on the same floor, with u verunduh in front and 
offices below. Each of tile doors and windows is sur¬ 
mounted hy a Greek motto. Over the portal of Jii.s 
own room is the sentence, ’ 1, the cdiief, contain tlio 
ruler.’ Over the saloon is written, ‘ iliiter. every one, 
enter.’ Otlier doors and windows liear thi' iiisc:ri]itioiis, 
‘ rNtlfcll ilK.ir j'ON.’ ‘FHl’Ai' TI.MA,’ ‘ FOKlCAX AIAOT,’ 
or, ‘ Know thyself,’ ‘ Respect old age,’ * lioiiour thy 
parents.’ Tlie i'urniturc of each room is limiled to tlie 
divuii; a brazier and cuiuile are added for visitors, uriil 
a mattress with sheets ami a counterpane are laid uii 
tlie floor at bed-time. Everything here is conducted 
ill a. style of the most primitive simplicity. We met at 
a little round table, to partake of a repast consisting of 
fowls rousted, boiled, and fricasseed; a pilau, cheese, 
and grapes; with the excellent wine of the country, 
not unlike 'rent—a luxury for which this district has 
been famous since Uie time of btrabu; it costs a lialf- 
penny a bottle; or when kejit two yt:ars, the very 
richest may sell for a penny. Knives and forks were 
on the table; but, according to the simjile modes of 
the country, the fowls were dismembered and .served 
by the hands, without aid from those modern inven¬ 
tions, and we were expected by tlie host to ‘ dip a sop* 
of bread ‘ wiUi him ui Uie dish.’ As a mark of special 
attention and kindness, the arclibishop every now and 
then proffered us little balls of rice rolled with his 
fingers and dipped iii gravy, which, alter witnessing 
the process of manufacture, it was impossible to swal¬ 
low ! A large and small clotli were placed betbre 
each person. The former was intended to be fastened 
by a comer under tlie chin; the oilier was for the pur¬ 
pose of wiping the flowing beard of tlie Greek priest 
when soiled, us it must utten be while eating. Before 
ond after dinner we were furnished witii water to wasli 

* T’l-avels in Austria, Russia, and 'rurkey. London, 
iSSS. bvo. 
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our hands. Tlin inmates of Uie prelate’s house arc an 
archdeacon, a deacon, and two domestics. The arch¬ 
deacon dined .and sat with us, occasionally waiting; on 
his superior when no other attendant was in the room. 
The deacon acted altog'etber ns a servant, lightin;; our 
tiarijhi'has, or small hookahs, smoked throug'h water, 
bringing in dinner, and serving at table. Our host 
helcTconstantly in his hands a chain of beads, which 
he moved up and down with the fingers as he talked. 
Conversation was conducted in modern Greek, the 
only language he understands, except Turkish; and 
he was exceedingly communicative, free, and cheerftil. 
He told us that he and his people live in a state of ab¬ 
ject subjection to the Turks ; and timt if a conversion 
from Islam were made ihroiigli their means, liis head 
would pay tiie penalty. Of the Missionary Society he 
entertained erroneous views, speaking of their agents 
as ‘ Jesuits' who wislied U» uiniermine the. ancient reli¬ 
gion of the people. On this point my companion dis¬ 
cussed long und ably with liirn, and he seemed to 
relent a little. In answer to a question ‘ whom we 
regarded ns iiitercessoi's,’ being infumied,' Jesus Christ 
nJoiic,’ he answered, ‘ Then 1 cannot look upon you as 
heathen.’ When the advantages of schools were pointed 
out to him, he replied archly, ‘ You Protestants clearly 
uiiddrstand tliat what is wrought into tlie. child cannot 
be driven out of the man.’ He stigmatized the English 
us a nation wlio <uirich themselves at tlie expense of 
others; and asked how the Indians like our Govern¬ 
ment. He inquired whether I w.ere a Whig or a Tory, 
and which 1 preferred, Vienna or Philadelphia. To 
the answer Unit, wtiatever the relative beauties of the 
two cities, tlie connexion of Philadelphia with scripture 
gives it a charm for every professing Christian which 
Vienna caniiol lion8t,*ns also to two other similar refer¬ 
ences to tlie apocalyptic epistle, he made no reply; 
and lie listemul without remark to observations on tlie 
inutility of performing divine service in Greek to a 
congregation of whom not above five or six understand 
any thing but Turkish. His curiosity was excited by 
everything beionging to us, nor did he hesitate to gra¬ 
tify it, taking up a watcli and dressing-case, and ex¬ 
amining minutely and separately every article in the 
Jotter.” There still exists a considerable number of 
Clirislions at Philadelphia, and we have thus the ac- 
coinplisliment of tlie words of the apostle to ins church, 
‘ 'riiuii imst kept my word of patience, I also will keep 
tliec ill the liour of temptation.’ The words which 
follow, and are addressed to the church of Laodicea, 
are. again as singularly Imriie out. Deserted by all but 
wolves and jackals, not a single human being dwells 
ill wliul was once one of the largest of tile towns of 
Phrygia. 

Cedars of Mount Lebanon,—“ One of the first travel¬ 
ers wlio lias givt'ii any pnrtirulnrs of Mount Lebanon 
is Relaii, wlio travelled in Syria uIkiuI 1550, About 
10 miles from Tripoli, a city in Syria, he says, ‘at a 
considerable iicighl up tlie inoiintain, the traveller 
arrives at the monastery of the Virgin Maiy, which is 
situated in a valley. Tiieiice, proceeding four miles 
further up the mountain, he will arrive at the cedars; 
the Maroiiites, or the monks, acting ns guides. The 
cedars stand in a valley, and not on the top of the 
moinitnin; and they are supposed to amount to 28 in 
number, thougli it is difficult to count tlieni, they being 
distant from each other a few paces. These the arch¬ 
bishop of Damascus has endeavoured to prove to be the 
same that Solomon planted with his own hands in the 
quincunx manner as they now stand. No other tree 
grows in the valley in wliich they are situated; and it 
is generally so covered with snow, as to be only acces¬ 
sible in summer.’ About this period paying a visit to 
the cedars of Mount Lebanon seems to have ueen con¬ 
sidered as a kind of pilgrimage; and, as every visitor 
took away some of tlie wood or the trees to moke crosses 
and tabernacles, the patriarch of the Maronites, fear¬ 
ing that the trees would be destroyed, threatened ex¬ 


communication to all those who should injure the 
cedars, and, at the same time, exhorted all Cliristians 
to preserve trees so celebrated fn holy writ The 
Maronites were only allowed to cut even the branches 
of these trees once a-year, and that was on the eve of 
the transfiguration of our Saviour, which festival occurs 
in August, and consequently at a suitable period for 
visiting tlie mountain. On this festival the Maronites 
and pilgrims repaired to Mount Lebanon, and, passing 
the ni^t in the wood, regaled themselves on wine 
made from grapes grown on the mountain, and lighted 
their fires with branches cut from the cedars. They 
passed the night in dancing a kind of Pyrrhic dance, 
and in singing and regaling; and the following day the 
festival oAhe transfiguration was held on the mountain, 
and the patriarch celebrated high mass on an altar 
built under one of the largest ana oldest cedars.” Mr 
Loudon afterwards enumerates the other writers who 
have visited the cedars, giving extracts from each, 
down to the visit of the Prince de Joinvillo, as recorded 
by his aide-de-camp, M. Laure, in September, 1836. 
I’iftcrn of the old trees were then still remaining, one 
of which had a trunk nearly 36 feet in circumference; 
and there were about forty younger trees, the smallest 
of which had a trunk measuring 10 feet in circum¬ 
ference ; but there were no young seedlings to succeed 
them. “ The soil of the forest of Lebanon,” sap M. 
Laure, “ in which there was not a single blade of grass 
growing in September, 1836, was covered to the thick¬ 
ness of lialf a-foot with the fallen leaves, cones, and 
scales of the cedars; so that it was almost impossible 
for the seeds of the trees to reach the ground and germi¬ 
nate.”— Loudon's ‘ Arboretum et Frulicelum Britannicum,’ 
The benefits derived from Animals .—For how many 
benefits are we indebted to the animal creation ? To 
enumerate them would be impossible. They give us 
almost the whole of what is comprised in the compre¬ 
hensive terms of food and raiment, and contribute in a 
thousand and ten thousand ways to our necessities, our 
comforts, our luxuries. They facilitate our labours in 
the city and the field, bear our burdens, transport us 
from place to place, and, with die pleasure of locomo¬ 
tion, enable us to visit distant regions which, without 
their aid, could never be explored. The elephant 
lends us his gigantic strength; the horse his ^eed; 
the ass liis patience; the camel bis almost invincible 
endurance of thirst and labour, in regions where no 
water refreshes the ground; the siieep bestows her 
woolly mantle; the cow supplies abundance of deliciotu 
nutriment; while the dog performs the duty of a vigi¬ 
lant sentinel, in guarding our dwellings. Among rep¬ 
tiles, what a useful phlebotomist is the leech ? Of in¬ 
sects, the cantharides are indispensable in the medical 
profession, and the coccus yields a purple that iii bril¬ 
liancy exceeds the famous Meliboean dye. Of the fishy, 
the testaceous, and cnistnceous tribes it would be su¬ 
perfluous to speak, since a moment’s consideration will 
show how greatly man is their debtor.—Rijr/a* of Ani¬ 
mals, by Dr Drummond. 
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THE CONTEMPLATION OF DEPARTED 
• SAINTS.* 

By the late Rev. John Ralston, M. A.| 
Minister of the RtUef Church, Duase. 

Such is the veneration which Roman Catholics 
entertain for certain characters who liave left 
the society of Christians upon cartii, that they, 
as it were, deify them, or exalt them in their 
imagination to the rank of divinities. They 
approach them as the objects of religious wor¬ 
ship ; they render them divine homage; and 
they plead for an interest in their favour, that 
through their merit and intercession they may 
be accepted in Christ the beloved, and so par¬ 
take of the blessings of his mercy and grace. 
One could scarcely have supposed that any 
persons would have been guilty of such a gross 
mistake who profess to be worshippers of the 
only living and true God. We are expressly 
told, that he is Jealous of his honour, that his 
glory he will not give unto another, nor his 
praise to graven images. And, we are also dis¬ 
tinctly informed, that as there is but one God, so 
there is likewise but one Mediator between God 
and man, the Man Christ Jesus. 1 presume, how¬ 
ever, that there is little occasion to guard my 
readers against regarding departed saints in the 
superstitious manner of the church of Rome; 
yet it may not be unnecessary to call upon them 
to bewiire of regarding them too little. Let 
them remember that it is one of the exalted 
privileges of Christians to * come to the spirits 
of just men made perfect.’ Such is the excel¬ 
lent dispensation under which they live, that 
the veil which formerly concealed the celestial 
regions is drawn aside, that by the eye of faith 
they may have a view of the abodes of bliss, 
and there contemplate the sonls of the right¬ 
eous, which had ^come ripe for glory, and of 
course had joined the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, into which all the 
faithful in Christ Jesns will at length be ad- 

* This article was furnished by Mr R. a short time be¬ 
fore bis death. 
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mitted, that they may enjoy the happiness of 
the heavenly state. Let none, then, neglect 
their Christian privilege ; but while, as citizens 
of Sion, they are looking at spiritual and eter¬ 
nal objects, let them conceive themselves as in 
the society of the blessed,—even in company 
with the saints in light, whose spirits have been 
admitted into the joy of their Lord. 

Let us now consider what good effects the 
contemplation of departed saints is calculated to 
have upon our mind. 

First, Tim contemplation of departed saints 
is calculated to reconcile us to our lot upon 
earth, however adverse and afflictive in its na¬ 
ture. What was the condition of these exalted 
and glorified spirits while they tabernacled upon 
earth ? Did their station here in any way re¬ 
semble the state in which they arc now placed ? 
Or, did their worldly circumstances foreshow 
what they have come to enjoy ? No doubt 
some of them were men of rank and affluence; 
but still, it is well known that many of them were 
persons of low degree, who moved in a humble 
sphere, who were subjected to want, who were 
pinched with poverty, and ojiprcssed with both 
personal and relative affliction during the period 
of their mortal life. Amongst these there is a 
•lot,—one who experienced the greatest reverse 
of fortune, and met with heavy and complicated 
afilictloa in the course of providence. He knew 
what it was to be reduced from affluence to in¬ 
digence ; for, by one loss immediately succeed¬ 
ing another, he was deprived of the whole of 
his substance. He knew wJiat it was to be be¬ 
reaved of friends; for, by ouo stroke, he was 
stripped of every branch of his family. He 
knew what it was to feel bodily and mental 
affliction; for, in liis destitute state, he was 
visited with the severest of maladies, and was, at 
the same time, reproached by those from whom 
he might have expected comfort. Anaongst 
these, too, there is a Lazarus,—one who was 
under the disagreeable necessity of begging his 
bread, who even went from door to door asking 
alms. Went, did I say ? Nay, he was so dis¬ 
eased that he could not go, but bad to be 
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carried by the compassionate: and accordingly we 
read of his having been laid at the gateof a certain 
wealthy person, so much in want of sustenance 
that he desired to be fed with the crumbs which 
fell from the rich man’s table, and so diseased 
that the dogs came and licked his sores. There 
are also amongst the spirits of just men made 
perfect, many whom I cannot name, that were 
in similar circumstances while upon cartii. And 
in addition to all these, there are numbers more 
who here not only suff'enid the common cala¬ 
mities of life, and were beaten by the rough 
blast of adversity, but were also exposed to the 
violent storm of persecution. There is, in par¬ 
ticular, that noble group of saints spoken of in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, * of whom the world 
was not worthy,’ and who had ‘ trial of cruel 
mockings and scourgings; yea, moreover, of 
bonds and imprisonment: they were stoned, 
they were sawn .asunder, were tempted, were 
slain with the sword ; they wandered about in* 
sheep-skitm and goat-skins; being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented.’ Now, while we approach 
in contemplation the gates of paradise, and view 
the spirits which have therein entered, and, at 
the same time, hear the angel s.aying, with re¬ 
spect to many of them, ‘ These are they who 
have come out of great tribulation,’ we must 
certainly be reconciled to our lot, however ad¬ 
verse and afflictive in its nature. We here 
learn that neither poverty nor affliction is any 
mark of the divine displeasure; but that the 
troubles wliieli afflict tlie just, on, the con¬ 
trary, may be great and many in number. 
Besides, we have here the most convincing 
evidence that God will reject none on account 
of his indigent circumstances or «liseased body; 
but that the poor and afflicted msiy neverthe¬ 
less be amongst the friends and favourites of 
heaven. 

Again, The contemplation of departed saints 
is calculated to preserve us from despondency 
under a consciousness of guilt and imperfection. 
To lose the hope of a blessed immortality, or to 
despair of ever obtaining the salvation of the 
soul, is an extreme to which even some good 
people are apt to run. As this may be occa¬ 
sioned by a deep sense of guilt and depravity, 
60 a means of preventing it may be found in 
contemplating the spirits of just meu made per¬ 
fect. How different the state in which those 
now are from that in which they were upon 
earth I While here, they wore no doubt separ¬ 
ated from a world lying in wickedness; but, 
still, it could not be said that they were never 
partakers with them in their evil deeds. Though 
they were created anew in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, and were studying to die unto sin 
and live unto righteousness; yet they had rea¬ 
son to complain of the little progress which they 
made in the way of holiness. Though they 
all delighted in the law of the Lord s^er the 


inward man, and in some measure accounted it 
as their meat and drink to do the will of God ; 
yet they were at times neglectful of their duty, 
and, through inadvertence ot the strength of 
temptation, were stepping aside from the path 
of rectitude. There was not one of tliem that 
always did good and never sinned. No; they 
were all chargeable with omissions of duty and 
with transgressions of the divine law; and so 
much did they fail in their moral and religious 
exercises, that they were continually mingling 
pollution with the best of their services. Hear 
the language of one of the most eminent 
amongst them, who may be considered as express¬ 
ing the experience of the rest: ‘ When I would 
do good, evil is present with me. I find a law 
in my members warring against the law of my 
mind, and brhiging me into captivity to the law of 
sin which is in my members. O wretched man 
- that 1 am ! Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death ?’ Why then should Christians 
despond while they recollect what these objects 
of their contemplation once were, and attend to 
what they now are. These once struggled 
against the corruption of nature,—they v^restled 
hard, as many a person now does, with sins, and 
doubts, and fears ; but they have obtained the 
victory,—they have come off conquerors, nay, 
more than conquerors, through Christ who loved 
them. Instead of being excluded from the bea¬ 
tific presence of Jehovah, and falling under the 
condemnation of the Almighty, they are now 
reaping the honours and the felicity of the right¬ 
eous. Yes, they are ‘the spirits of just men 
made perfect:' their guilt is wholly cancelled, and 
their depravity is completely done away. Ac¬ 
cording to the language of the angel, they have 
‘ washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb; therefore are they now 
before the throne of God, and serve him dtiy 
and night.’ And why may it not be so with 
Christians still, though sensible of guilt and the 
remains of corruption within them ? They 
surely never expect to recommend themselves 
to the favour of their Maker by their innocence, 
or by yielding a perfect obedience to his law. 
None of our race have ever done so; and yet 
many of them, notwithstanding all their sins 
and imperfections, have been made meet for 
eternal happiness and glory. Considering this, 
we have certainly no reason to despair of attain¬ 
ing the dignity and felicity of our nature; for, 
if like them we exercise fkith in the revelatioti 
of heaven, and endeavour through divine grace 
to perfect holiness in the fear of God, we may 
warrantably conclude that M^e shall at length 
enter into the joy of our Lord. 

Farther, The contemplation of departed saints 
is calculated to support and comfbrt us under 
all our triab and afflictions; Certun it is that 
no trouble of any kind » in itself joyous, but 
grievous. It cannot be but oppressive and dis< 
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agreeable to the mind; and, therefore, con¬ 
sidering the frailty of human nature, we must 
be apt to sink under trial, and become discon¬ 
solate in the seahou of affliction. These effects, 
whieh may be expected to be produced upon us 
by the troubles of life, will no doubt be in pro¬ 
portion to their degree and duration. But, 
however great the trial, or however heavy the 
affliction to which we may be subjected, yet, 
when we know that the time of endurance is to 
be for only a short period, this has a tendency 
to bear us up under the burden, and cheer our 
drooping spirits. How well calculated, then, 
must be the contemplation of departed saints to 
support and comfort us under all the trials and 
afflictions^bf life ? We thereby learn that what¬ 
ever may be the troubles which afflict the just, 
the Lord at length delivers them out of them 
all, and so puts an end to all their calamity and 
wo. The saints in heaven have been made per¬ 
fect as in holiness, so also in blessedness : they 
have entered into glory; they have removed 
from a world of trial and suffering to the land 
of eternal rest, where there is no more sorrow 
nor sighing, no more sickness nor death, but 
where the Lamb, which is in the midst of the 
throne, feeds them and leads them to living 
fountains of water, and where God wipes away 
all tears from their eyes. With respect to them, 
the M’iuter is past, the rain is over and gone, 
and the time of the singing of birds is come. 
Instead of sitting weeping by Babel’s streams, 
with their harps hanging upon the willows, they 
are walking cheerfully amongst the enchanting 
bowers of paradise. If such is to be the case 
with all Christians,—if there is to be a termina¬ 
tion soon to all our grief, and a turning of it 
into joy, even into ineffable delight, shall u'e 
allow our hearts to faint, or our spirits to fail ? 
Shall we not rather be induced to bear up with 
fortitude under all the evils of the present state, 
nay, to take pleasure in our infirmities, and to 
rejoice amidst our tribulation, even to rejoice in 
the hope of the glory of God ? 

Still farther, The contemplation of departed 
saints is calculated to animate us in the dis¬ 
charge of duty, and to make us persevere in the 
practice of holiness. There are some objects 
of pursuit 80 trifling that they are ^scarcely 
worth the having. Of this nature was that for 
which the uicient Greeks and Romans ran, and 
wrestled, and ffmght. They performed feats of 
the greatest dexterity, all to obtain a corruptible 
crown, even a garland of flowers, which no soon¬ 
er encircled the brow than it began to wither 
and decay. Very difierent is that object which 
is gained by those who distinguish themselves 
as servants of the Most High, and act with a 
view to another and a better Bti^e''of existence.. 
To them who by a patient continuance in well¬ 
doing seek for 'glory, for honour, wd for iin- 
mor^ity, God will grant eternal life. Yes, 


they will obtain the end of their faith, even the 
salvation of their precious and. immortal soul. 
They will indeed be saved from sin and misery; 
they will be recovered from the mins of the fall, 
and restored to the dignity and felicity of their 
nature. Of this Christians must be convinced, 
while engaged in contemplating the saints in 
light. These are * the spirits of just men made 
perfect.’ How bright they shine I how glorious 
do they appear I They are made kings and' 
priests unto God; they arc arrayed in white 
robes, and exalted upon thrones on which they 
will reign for ever, with crowns of glory upon 
their head, and with palms of victory in their 
hands. Methinks 1 now see them holding forth 
the ensigns of royalty, and hear them saying to 
us who profess to be the disciples of Jesus: 
“ These are the rewards which God hath given. 
Be not weary, then, in well-doing, for you will 
at length reap if you faint not." Christians, are 
not your souls all oh fire ? Are you not in- 
tiamed with divine ambition ? Are you not 
ready to mount on high, and leave this world 
behind? 1 should suppose that the prospect 
which is hei'c presented to your contemplative 
mind, will inspire you with zeal and animation 
in the work of the Lord, and urge you onward 
in your course, while followers of those who 
through faith and patience are now inheriting 
the promises. You surely cannot be careless 
and indifferent about religion, observing what 
there is to encourage you. You surely can 
never rest satisfied with any pre'sent attainment, 
seeing so much is still to be enjoyed ; but, on 
the contrary, you will no doubt be active and 
diligent in the discharge of your duty ; and 
after the example of the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, forgetting the things which are behind, 
and reaching forth to those which arc before, 
you will press—always press—towards the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God, which 
is in Christ .Jesus our Lord. 

Finally, The contemplation of departed saints 
is calculated to console our minds while mourn¬ 
ing on account of the death of our Christian 
friends. When our Christian friends become 
insensible to all around them, and shut their 
eyes upon every external object, there is not 
then an end to their being, and, of course, to 
all their comfort and happiness. No ; but they 
enter upon another and better state of existence 
beyond death and the grave. Let us look to 
‘ the spirits of the just made perfect,’ and be 
convinced of the comfortable truth. These, 
though they have fled from the abodes of :aor- 
tals, are all in the mansions of bliss. Though 
they are absent from the body, yet they are 
present with the Lord. Though the frail house 
of their earthly tabernacle is dissolved, yet they 
have obtained the building of God, ‘ house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.* 
How consoling to the mind must be this view 
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of our departed friends ! While we thus learn 
that they have not been annihilated by the 
stroke of death,—that they have not 1)6611 re¬ 
duced to non-existence, but that they still live 
in the immediate presence of their God and 
Saviour, where there is fulness of joy and plea¬ 
sures for evermore, we surely cannot give way to 
immoderate sorrow on their account. No ; the 
consideration that they have gone from a world 
of trial and suffering into the land of eternal 
rest, and that they are now in a most dignified 
and happy state, Vill prove a means of re.*!train- 
ing our grief, of suppressing the sigh, of drying 
up the tear, and of fully reconciling us to our 
loss, being convinced that it is their gain. 


THE ORPHAN.* 

Hv THE Rev. John Touu, 

Philadelphia. 

" You have been good to come home so early to-day, 
and 1 am very glad. I had just put Edward in the 
cradle, had got niy little tea-table ready, and had 
come out into the piazza, that 1 might look up to the 
luountain-road, to see if you were coming ; but I look¬ 
ed too far, and did not think you were so near.”— 
“ Yes, I found my little patient much better. I think 
she will now live ; and 1 felt so much relievi'd, that I 
Imsteiied home to enjoy a sun-set with you, and to sec 
you wonder at the dark shadow of the western moun¬ 
tain, as it creeps up that high mountain in the east. 
And what think you now, I’hebe,—shall w.e become 
happy in oiir new lionie here,—away from friends and 
the world to he sure, but certainly one of tlie most 
lovely sjiots on earth? What think yon, Phebe, shall 
we not become very liappy here ?” ” AVe arc \'ery 

hap]>y already, AVillinm ; and if I sometimes feel lonely 
when you arc away, especially as it was last evening, 
wlien J conhl hear nothing but the roar of our river, or 
the howl of a wolf, while 1 was listening to hear the 
footsteps of Charley'with his master on his back ; anil 
if I sometimes think of all our circle of friends whom 
we have left behind us; yet I nm happy, and this is a 
delightful home. Our prospects are good, and one 
hopes briglit. The mail coiiiesVithiii eight miles of us, 
once every fortnight; and J shall never feel otherwise 
than happy, while our chp is so full of mercies. But 
I must get our tea; and 1 hear Eddy moving.” 

Such was a conversation between a young pitysician 
and his beautiful young wife, at the close of a sweet 
summer's day. TJiey were standing in the piazza of a 
small, new house, which his industry and enterprise 
had just reared. It stood in a deep but most lovely 
valley, between two lofty prominences of the Green 
Mountains, in 'Yermont. In front of their house and 
eastward, ran the road, which followed the valley 
through the state; and a little beyond,the beautiful little 
Batteukill river ran and tumbled among the smootli 
rocks, w'hich frequently turned aside its current, here 
causing an abrupt corner, and there a graceful curve, 
behind these rocks the waters curled around in dark 
eddies, which were here and there again broken by 
the bright, golden trout, ns he leaped up, and, at a 
single snap, caught the poor dy or beetle as he incau¬ 
tiously fanned and cooled his wings, after the toils of 
tlie day, too near Uie water. A little further cast, rose 
the lofty mountain, covered with forest trees, thick and 

• From * The Christian Keepsake,* 


rich, now growing dark and mysterious by tlie shadows 
of the western mountain, as he heaved up his huge 
body between it and the setting sun. You need to be 
there to understand the witchery of such a sun-set. 
The forest trees just move in the evening breeze, as if 
beginning to grow drowsy, and to nod. The top qf the 
western mountain is gold and purple; while the rays 
of the setting sun show bright green forests, as they go 
up higher and higher on tne opposite side of the val¬ 
ley ;—and here and there a white marble slab, dressed 
and polished only by the- hand of nature, gleams from 
the side of the mountain, as if too qiodcst to rlo more 
than just peep out through the trees, and too vain of its 
beauty to keep itself entirely out of sight. The mur¬ 
mur of the river seems to swell almost into a roar, as 
the evening deepens. The mountain-birds, among 
whom are beard the sweet, the indescribably sweet, 
melancholy notes of the wood-robin, have all ceased 
their songs, with the exception of a solitary whip-poor- 
will, who has ventured down into tlie gkrden, and 
squatting on the camomile-bed, is now uttering, in low 
tones, a thick clucking, as if afflicted with the asthma, 
while his public notes ore loud, clear, shrill, and echoed 
from mountain to mountain, as if twenty fellows were 
trying to vie with him, while every attempt seems 
fainter and more distant. - 

This was the house of the young physician, and his 
wife, and their first-born. They had left an older state, 
wliere they had moved in the first circles of society, 
and had come hitlier full ofhopeand full of imppiiiess. 
The sorrows which had hitherto met them, were nu- 
t.liing more than a feeling of loneliness on lier part, as 
she was mostly left alone with her little boy, and of 
anxiety on his part, as he now and then stood over u 
patient whom disease and death were pursuing even 
tliere. They were young, their prospects fair, were in 
good health, buoyant in spirits, his reputation was in¬ 
creasing as well as his practice, and it seemed as if the 
angel of mercy would never cease to watch around 
their dwelling, and that the wings of tlie Almighty, 
like the shadows of the mountain, would always be 
spread over them. 

Years passed away. The scones of nature were un¬ 
altered. The Green Mountains stood there still. The 
beautiful river, iintired, still rolled its tribute of pure 
waters onward, murmuring and feverish, as if unable 
and unwilling to find a place for a pause. The «fliu 
hail grown up, and hung gracefully over that home. 
The spring still gushed out its waters at the head of 
the garden. But the house was silent ,The piazza 
had fallen to decay, the windows were closed, the gate 
was nailed up, the garden full of weeds and briars, and 
the foot-path to the spring grown over with grass. 
The whip-poor-will had foi^iken his stand, and the owl 
hooted in the barn. The physician and his wife had 
become the parents of several children, still young. 
And where were they now ? A small white stone, un¬ 
der an aged onk in a distant grave-yard, told whei'c Ae 
sleeps tiVl the morning of the resurrection. Tiiat wife, 
so young, so beautiful, so full of hope, was seen, day 
after day, sitting on a rock by the sea-side, looking off 
upon the waters as they roiled by. No one knew, save 
lie who tuned the harp of a thousand strings, what was 
passing within, except as the countenance, expressive 
of deep sorrow, indicated that an intense fire was feed¬ 
ing at her heart. She was a maniac, no more to enjoy 
her reason while iier spirit inhabited its disordered 
tabernacle of clay, 

A few words tell the story. For years Ahis family 
were happy, frugal, prosperous, and ambitious. He 
was high in his profession, and was last rising in politi¬ 
cal life, when, by a mysterious providence, he was 
crushed by a single blow. For two years he did not 
rise from his bed; and, when he did rise, he came out 
a poor cripple, full of pain and sorrow. The grave 
only relieved him. The blow was too sudden and tup 
severe 6>r his wife. Sick and feverish at the fall of 
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the stroke, it destroyed her reason for ever. Their 
hopes were blasted, and her heart crushed.—he carried 
to an early grave, and she a homeless widow, not able 
to take care of her children, and they too young to 
take care of her. But I am going too fast. By a 
long and most expensive sickness, and with no mother 
who could take care of the family, all tiie little pro¬ 
perty which the yotmg physician bad saved, was gone. 
Nothing remained at his deatli. Just before he died, 
he gattiered his little children around his bed-side, and 
gave to each his counsels, his admonitions, and iiis 
blessing. 

of age, a kind of Benjamin, he laid' his thin hand willi 
peciSiar emphasis, and from a full heart blessed him 
again and again. “ And you, Joseph, my poor little 
boy, will shortly have no father. In a few days you 
will see them bury your fattier up in the ground. Oli! 
had you a mother who could take care of you, a home 
that couid#ieitcr you, a heart that could feel for you 
as I feel, I should leave you in peace. But why should 
1 not now? That Qod who feeds the young birds 
when tliey cry, who shelters the young lamb from the 
storm, and who wraps the poor worm up in the leaf, will 
surely take care of you, my own dear boy. Never for¬ 
get, after 1 am gone, that you have a better Katiier in 
heaven. Ask Him to take care of you ; pray to Him 
to be your Father, and make you good for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Give your fatiier one more kiss, Jo¬ 
seph ; and now, farewell!” In a few iiours the father 
was gone. Tlie poor widow sat aside from the rest of 
the mourners, for tier sorrow had no communion with 
theirs. Slie uttered a kind of deep moan, talking con¬ 
tinually about the steep mountain side, and appretiend- 
iug tliat “ the Doctor would be thrown from his car¬ 
riage before reaching home.” And then she would 
go to the window and look out as she used to do, and 
complain tliat the “ mountaiu-road” was so dark that 
slie could not see it. 

The next day the children were in the room by 
themselves, planning witli a neighbour about the fune¬ 
ral. They could ali appear decent, except little Joseph. 
He had no siioes. A poor widow, half a mile off, offer¬ 
ed to lend him her Robert’s for tliat occasion,—glad 
to do even a little for tlie family of one who had often 
been with her in the hour of trouble and distress. They 
gladly availed themselves of the offer, and the little 
fellow followed his father to the grave in a pair of bur¬ 
rowed slioes. A few days after the funeral, these 
children were sitting together, planning how they 
might procure a pair of shoes for little Joseph. At 
Icnglii it occurred to Uiem that their fatlicr might have 
a demand against some honest shoemaker to an amount 
tliat would procure the shoes. At once they fall to 
couiiiiig over ills day-book, and to their great joy, soon 
found an honest demand sufficiently large. The shoes 
were procured, and the child borrowed no more. I 
mention these little incidents, because Uiey made a 
deep impression on the mind of the little boy, and be¬ 
cause “ little Joseph” is to be the subject of my brief 
tale. 

Things which to the human eye may seem small 
and unworthy of notice, may afterwards be found to be 
necessary links in a chain of great length and power. 
This is often evident in the natural woHd, but perhaps 
it is still more frequently made evident in the moral 
world. The father of this little boy had been dead 
about five years. The family, of course, had all been 
scattered. Joseph lived in a retired spot with a distant 
relative, an honest, good-hearted sailor, lialf farmer 
and half sailor, who treated him in geneM with kuid- 
nes, but who, from defecte in his own education, and 
from a want of self-government, was no desirable ex¬ 
ample for such a child to copy. Hie little incidrat 
which 1 am about to mention, was one among many 
which had an effect, probably a very decided e&ct, in 
forming tiie character of one u^ho was left to be edu¬ 
cated by the impressions of circumstances. His friend 


liad a small farm, on which the boy worked with sucit 
men as from time to time happened to be employed- 
In a remote field stood a laige tulip-tree, a tree appa¬ 
rently of a century's growtli, and one of the most gi¬ 
gantic of that splendia species of tree. It looked like 
tlie fatlier of tlie surrounding forest. A single tree of 
huge diineiisioiis, standing all alone, is a sublime ob. 
ject. On the top of this tree, fur years, an old eagle, 
commonly called the ' Fishing Engle,* had built ner 
nest every year, and unmolested raised her young. 
What is remarkable, if it be remarkable, this tree stood 
full ten miles from the sea-shore. It had long been 
known as the “ Old Eagle tree.” On a warm, sunny 
day,' tiie workmen were hoeing corn in an adjoining 
field. At a certain hour of the day, tlie old eagle was 
known to set off for the sea-side, to gather food fur lier 
young. As slic this day returned with a large fish in 
her cTaws, tlie workmen surrounded the tree, and by 
yelling, and hooting, and throwing stones, so scared 
the poor bird tliat slie dropped her fish, and tliey car¬ 
ried it off in triumpii. The men soon dispersed ; but 
Joseph sat down under a busli near by to watch, and 
to liestow unavailing pity. The bird soon returned to 
her nest williuut food. Tiie eaglets at once set up a 
cry for food, so slirili, so clear, and so clamorous, that 
tlie boy was greatly moved. Tlie parent binl seemed 
to try to Buotlie them ; but tlieir appetites were too 
keen, and it was all in vain. Site then perciied iierself 
on a limb near tlicni, and looked down into tlie nest 
with a look tliat seemed to say, “ 1 know not wliat to 
do next.” Her indecision was but mmueiitary ; again 
she poised Iierself, uttered one or two sharp notes, ns 
if telling tliem to “lie still,” balanced lier body, spread 
her wings, and was away again for tlie sea ! Joseph 
now determined to see tlie result. His eye followed 
her till she grew small, smaller, a mere speck in tiie 
sky, and tiien disappeared. What buy has not tlius 
watclied tlie flight of the bird of tliis country in tiiis 
way ? Site was gone nearly two lioiirs, about double 
her usual time for a voyage, wlien site again returned 
on a slow, weary wing, flying uiicoininonly low in order 
to have a heavier ntinosplicre to siistuiii her, witii an¬ 
other fisli in her talons. On nearing llic Add, slio 
made a circuit around it, to see if lier eneinies were 
again tlicre. Finding tlie coast clear, she once more 
readied her tree, drooping, taint •and weary, niid evi¬ 
dently nearly exhausted. Again tlie eaglets set up 
their cry, wiiicli was soon hiislied by tlie distribution of 
a dinner such as,—save tlie cooking,—a king iiiigliL 
admire. “ Glorious bird!” cried tlie buy in ecstasy 
and aloud; “ wliat a spirit! Otlicr binis con fly 
swifter; otiiers can sing mure sweetly; others scream 
more loudly -, but what otticr bird, wiieii persecuted 
and robbed, when weary, wiien discouraged, when so 
far from the sea, would lio it! Glorious bird I 1 will 
learn a lesson from thee to-day. I will never forget, 
hereafter, ttiat when the spirit is determined, it can do 
almost any tiling. Otiiers would iuive drooped and 
hung the head, and mourned over tlie cruelty of man, 
and sighed over tiic wants of tlie nestlings; hut thou, 
by at once recovering the loss, hast forgotten all. I 
will learn of thee, noble bird ! I will remember this. 

I will set my mark higli. I will try to do something, 
and to he sometliiiig in the world; unci I wiU never 
yield to discouragements,'' Sucii in substance—for I do 
not, of course, pretend that I liave given tlie very words 
in wiiich his tJioughts were clotlied—were the reflec¬ 
tions of Josepii. Tiie next day, from the fulness of the 
heart, he iimdverteiitly dropped the hint of his deter¬ 
mination to go to College some day, and received a 
hearty share of ridicule for the idea. But there can be 
no doubt but bis mind received from tliis circumstance, 
an impression, and bis decision of character an in¬ 
crease, which was felt in all subsequent years. 

Three years after this, a boy was seen tripping mer¬ 
rily along towards Philadelpiiia, with a stiff hickory 
cane iii one hand, and a small bundle in the other. He 
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was alone, and on foot This was the eighth day of his 
solitary travels, which he luul continued to pursue with 
the sum of fifty cents a day. In his checkered hand¬ 
kerchief were all his worldly goods, consisting of a 
Testament, a few shirts with a black riblmn in the col¬ 
lar of each, and a small number of unimportant articles 
of dress. He was overtaken by a man on horseback, 
with a knowing and somewhat dignified look. The 
boy at once recognised him as an old schoolmaster, 
whom he had attended for instruction, several winters 
before, iti a free school. At first he seemed unwilling to 
use liis memory, when hailed by the boy; but his good 
nature, soon obtained the ascendency. “ What, Joseph, 
i.s it you, down here so fur from home ?” “ It is indeed, 
sir; and I am right glad to see you, Mr. Ibickwith." 
“ But where are you going, my boy ?” " To Philadel¬ 
phia, sir.” “ WImt, nil alone? How old are you? 
What are you going there for, eh ?” 'riiirteeii years 
old next inontli, sir. My cousin, Mr Eaton, told me 
last spring, tiint if 1 could get to him he would Iielp me 
to a l)eUer education tlian I could get in Connecticut. 
So I have been contriving all summer how to get money 
enough to get there. 1 am now on the way, and hope 
to get literc to-morrow morning, if I can get over that 
great river. 1 have got out of my way twice, already.” 
“ Out of your way twice! Why don’t yoti inquire, as I 
used to teach you ? Hut I suppose you forget what 1 
used to teach yon, now that you are going to get a bet¬ 
ter education!” “ I did inquire, sir; but they called 
me a nm-away boy, and so 1 stopped asking, for I did 
not like that; and I found my way again by the guide- 
posts. I never feel discouraged.” “ Ay, that's right, 
that’s right; just as I used to teach you. 1 always 
said you would make someliiing or nothing. But I 
hope you have got money enough to get there ?” •' I 
have, sir. and shall have a little leti." ” Ah! how 
much will you have ?” “ Why, if I can find another 
kind Indy to-night, 1 shall get there, with as many as 
six half dnllnrs.” “ Right, again. And now remem¬ 
ber to be a good boy, and always do just ns I used to 
tench y«ni, and you will do well enough.” Tin* friends 
again exchanged greetings, ami separated. The 
schoolmaster held on his way in Ids vocation, in whiclt 
he felt himself “almost omnipotent,” while the Imy 
soon found a new home in u land of strangers, amid 
temptations new nn(Tsln>ng. 

What was the precise history of this youUi for a num¬ 
ber of years, I cannot t<-U. 1 will, however, relate 

here and there an incident, as lie relatetl them to me 
.some years afterwards. He wasnnisiiig at his window 
one evening, after the laiiours of the day. The cool, 
evening breeite b(>gan to jilay, and tlic hum of business 
began to die away, so that the footsteps of the throng 
on the side-walks hegnu to fall witli tli.at sharp sound 
which almost calls back an echo,—a tread and a sound 
peculiar to a great city. The tide of living beings, 
rich and poor, high and low, black and white, was 
pouring along, each heart centered in itself, and each 
making itself the centre of tlie world to him. Just 
then a splendid carriage came roiling along. The deep 
bays, as if aware that they were made to be looked at, 
moved with a light but moderate step, curving and 
tossing their heads as if in scorn of tlie imor human 
beings who lacked their food and care. Tlie carriage 
contained a wealthy merchant and his joyous family. 
They were full of life; the little ones'with tlieir hands 
full of flowers, whicli they had procured at one of tliose 
splendid gardens which adorn uie suburbs of Philadel¬ 
phia. “ That merchant,” said Joseph to himself, 
“ came here a poor, peiuiyless boy. Without friends or 
aid, he has berame rich, has two or tliree great stores, 
diips on tlie ocean, a splendid house, and such a car¬ 
riage ! Why may I not do so likewise ? I see I can 
never become a learned man, and take my place among 
the educated minds of the land; but 1 know I can he 
rich if I try. Vee, and I will yet go imek to iny native 
village in my own carriage, and they shall see what a 


poor boy can do for himself. Tliey shall see a proud 
head yet 1” Just as those lofty and splendid images 
were passing through the imagination, a young friend, 
now in heaven, opened the door, and sat down by his 

side. “ Well, Dergy, I was just tliinking almiit”- 

“ So have 1 been thinking about you, Joseph, all day.” 
‘‘ Ah I 1 am glad your tlioughts were so well employed. 
Pray what about me did you think ? That I am soon 
to be hanged, if I may judge from your looks.” “ For¬ 
give my seriousness, Joseph; but you Iiavc a soul, an 
imperishable mind, to be saved or lost for ever. . This 
life, which may end at any moment, is your only time 
to secure your salvation. My own life, I am certain, 
is almost over ; and it has been impressed on my mind 
that I must talk willi you respecting your salvation. 
Have you never had any anxiety for the salvation of 
your soul ?” “ Wliy, no. I have lived morally, have 
done no hurt, and I know that God is good. I have 
never done any thing to oifend him. I uiiiSaot in the 
least afraid tliat lie will cast me oiT; and I beg that you 
will liavc no anxiety about wiiat gives me tw trouble. 
Come, come, away with that grave face ; J am in no 
mood for it. We shall yet ride in a coach together, 
often.” The conversation was not drojiped until an 
hour after. No impressions seemed to be made, and 
tlio friend left him, feeling that liis anxiety uiul con¬ 
versation were alike lost. 

Tliat night Joseph did not sleep. Wlien, at length, 
the morning broke, it found him pale, gloomy, irritable, 
and at war in his feelings with every thing. The glo¬ 
rious sun shed not a ray of liglit in which tie could re¬ 
joice. He arose, and went up tiie sky, like a king in 
ids majesty; but to this one lieart he seemed clothed 
in sackclotli. Tiie fact was, the Spirit of God was call¬ 
ing up Joseph’s sins, and “ setting them in order” before 
him, and he could not rejoice in any thing. Morose 
and wretched,a continual noise seeming to be In hiseiu s; 
and he walked out of tlie city—away and alone.. TJie 
beautiful Schuylkill was then comparatively a lonely 
river. The young roan climbed up one of tho.se steep 
and wonderful iiills wliich seem to rise like pillow.s, 
against wliicli tiie river rubs itself into a murmur, and 
ill a lonely spot sat down, lor his feet seemed to refuse 
to carry him farther. He tlien tried to pray, but his 
tongue refused to uttee tlie words. A dark, indescri- 
bnlile feeling of horror filled his bosom, while tlie ter¬ 
rors of the violated law of God and a guilty conscience 
seemed to be laying their grappling-irons upon bis 
naked soul. Tears of agony, not ot repentance and 
i;oiitrition, floweil freely. Many times lie ruslied to the 
river and washed them away, and resolved that hence¬ 
forth he would live a better life, would try to please 
God/ and become good. But something seemed to 
say, " Will that atone for the past ? Will you do it 
because you love God and a go^ life, or because you 
wisli to pacify conscience with good resolutions ? You 
have lived witliuut God, been disobedient, ungrateful 
and unthankful, and will tlic promise of your poor obe¬ 
dience in. future atone for your past life ? Will tliis 
house, which you arc now building upon tlie sand, be 
safe wiieii the storms rise, and the. floods come and 
beat upon it ? Is your promised amendment and obe¬ 
dience any thing but self-righteousness in a new form; 
and has tlie Lord Jesus Giirist any thing to do witii it, 
exce])t as you cast in his name to make out your riglit- 
eoustiess in full measure, and ,to turn tlie balance in 
your'tavour ? Is Uiis any thing more than sejsii^ the 
best materials wiUlin your reach, witti which to cem- 
struct a ladder by which to get out of this ‘ horrible 
pit, and this miry clay ?’ Are you not contriving how 
you may appease God, when you know that you do.not 
love him? If God, from this moment and for ever, 
should feel towards you just as you do towards him, 
would you dare rejoice in such a firiendsliip ?” The 
conscience answer^, “ No. no—my heart is cold, and 
dead in sin—selfish and vile. I am a mined, lost sin¬ 
ner. I deserve nothing better titan to be left mider Uie 
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doiuiniun of sin for ever. I will arise and go to my 
Father, and say, ' Father, I have sinned against hea¬ 
ven and ill thy sight, and am not worthy to be called 
thy son.’ I will consecrate my life to God. I will re¬ 
joice in his holiness. 1 will go to the cross of his Son, 
and throw myself upon his mercy; and, if I perish, I 
will perish tliere.” 

A few weeks after this season of review and distress; 
this youth was seen standing up before the great con¬ 
gregation, and uttering these vows in public. His life 
was not to be liis own. The coach and the trappings 
of wealth, were enclmiiting no longer. They were 
forgotten ; while the desire lor cultivating, enlarging, 
and disciplining the mind, and making it an iiistrinneiit 
of usefulness, was every day growing stronger and 
stronger. It was all he* had; with wliich to do good 
W'liile lie lived on earth. The desire to go to college 
was now rekindled with inextinguishable ardour. He 
resolved that it should be done, lint what difficulties 
were in the way? He was without friends, anlong. 
strangers, and entirely destitute of property, with not 
u single voice to encourage. Indeed, 1 imvu heard him 
say, lliat without a siii;pe exception, every individual 
wiili whom he conversed endeavoured to discourage 
him. One tliought it a bold undertaking, and one 
which could never bn carried tlirongli; another, that 
he had not talent sulficient by wiiieh to become a scho. 
Jar; a tiiird, that he might make a good business- 
muii, and it was u great pity to spoil liiin for business. 
He liad not a I’rie.iid to encoiirnge him, or the means 
to purchase a Latin Grammar, when he detennined to 
study. 

.'V year or two after this, a young man was passing 
through New Jersey on liis way to the nearest collide 
ill his native New England, with his wardrobe under 
one nriii, and the books witli wliicli he fitted for college 
under the otlier. Who that has ever entered college, 
conscious that he was but indifferently fitted to enter 
and to compete witli those wlio hail every advantage, 
can forget the fears and doubts which drove away his 
peace for weeks previous? How -anxious to Jiave 
friends exaiuine him, that they may add to his confi¬ 
dence ? Unt to go alone, destitute, with not a friend to 
sympathize, or clieer, or aid,—this is a trial tiirough 
which a kind I’rovidencc calls but a few to pass. More 
than once in the course of the journey, did Joseph bear 
people ask if he wanted “ to liirc himself out,*' or, in 
more polite words perhaps, ask if he “ was seeking em¬ 
ployment.” But onward he went, resolved that he 
would fit himself to honour God, and to be useful 
aiiiong men, trusting that the approving- eye of the 
great Redeemer was upon him for good. With money 
barely sufficient to reach college, it would have been a 
mystery to all, Imd all known his circumstances, how 
lie could tlius hope against hope. But enter college 
lie did. 

At the close of the day, in early autumn, 1 rode up 
to a small tavern on the lower point of an island, in 
Lake Champlain, just in sight of the place around 
which, during the last war, the JBiitish tieet hove, on 
a bright Sabratli morning. There the cannon roared, 
the groans of death were heard, the blood reddened 
the waters, and tlie shouts of victory were heard,—the 
victory of M’Donough 1 I wis standing in tlie little 
piazza, and calling to mind this strife of blood between' 
two nations bound together by every tie, and between 
which no other feelings save those ef mother and 
daughter ou|^t ever to exist, when tlie landlady came 
up, and asked me to step up stairs and see " a poor sick 
youi^ man, a stranger.” " Do you know who he is, 
or where he come from ?" No, sir. He came across 
the lake, a icw days since; and when he rode up, I 
tliought he must be intoxicated. He pould hardly sit 
on his horse; and when he stopped, he rather fell off 
than got offi He has been here three days; andtoough 
1 have tried to coax him, yet he has eaten notiiing but 
one soft egg a-day since he came. The poor fellow 


tells me he has no friends, and I Uiink he is not long 
for this world. He seems to be a very good man.” 

On entering the chamber 1 found him on Uie bed, 
leaning on his elbow, and gazing out of tbe window 
upon the same spot at which 1 had just been looking. 
He seemed gluil to .^ne a new face; told me his name 
was Joseph-, a member of the junior class in col¬ 

lege ; tliat he had left college, as a last resort to gain 
his health, which was prostrated by study. lie was 
supposed to be in, wliat is there called, tlie ‘‘galloping 
consumption,”—had reactied ttiis spot, and here became 
too feeble to go farther. Others thought lie was near 
the grave, and would never have this place ; but he 
was cheerful, elastic, expecting to live and do much 
good. I shook my head. Imt didiiot slinko his hopes or 
confidence. 1 never before saw a spirit so buoyant, so 
confident in the belief that God would use it ns an in¬ 
strument of usefulness to men. It seemed as if nothing 
short of the hand of death could crush, or even repress 
tills hope. lie had a dreadful coiigli, and every symp¬ 
tom seemed discouraging. Even his hopes—wt:re they 
not siicli us every consiimplive patient cherishes? I 
left him, when I could possibly, stay no longer, deter¬ 
mined to call iiiiii my friend if iie lived, and to weep 
over liim if be «iied. I even selected a beautifully ro¬ 
mantic spot, whicli the good landlady agreed sboiild bo 
tlie resting place of tlie poor student, it lie died there. 
I was nearly -ns confident that he would, ns if 1 had 
seen liis grave, opened. 

1 le did not die. It was years before I again saw my 
friend. Every time I heard from him, brought me the 
tidings that he was steadily, silently, sureli/ advancing 
towards tlie goal upon wliich his eye was fixed, ana 
wliieli he always saw, let what clouds soever tliere 
might be, come between him uiid it. If Jiis mind was 
not wliat might be called brilliant, and if his feelings 
were nut so iniicli like pliospliorus us some admire, yet 
fur streng'tii of conception, for accuracy of judgment, 
for weigiiiiig llio reasons and causes of events and 
things, lew were his siijieriors. I saw him struggle in¬ 
to Ills profession, and rejoiced tiint already he Jiod itc- 
(piired tlial best of all capital,—(dinraclcr. 

I will bring Illy friend before tlie rearler but once 
more. He iiuil iieen in liis profession some; years, and 
so had 1, wlien we met unexpectedly, under circum¬ 
stances peculiarly interesting. 1 was passing through 
one of those small, quiet, beautiful villages, with which 
New England alioiiiids, wlieii I came to a neat little 
house, surrounded l>y Uowers and slirubbery. At the 
gate two females were slandiiig, engaged in conversa¬ 
tion ill low tones. Just us 1 was passing them, I heard 

one of them say, “ Mr Joseph-has come, and is 

now witli her.” “Do you know Mr Joseph-?” 

said I. “ Ves, sir, very well. He often comes here to 
see alioul his mother; at least he comes every year.’' 
“ And is he here now ? I did not know that he liad a 
mother. Is siio now living ?” “ Why, sir, he has a 
motlicr, indeed. She has been a poor, deranged crea¬ 
ture for many years—as long ago as he can remember 
—ay, and longer too. But he has been very kind to 
her.” “ Yes, yes, I will vouch for tiiat. I know him 
well. But does his motlier live with him ?” “ No sir; 
she lives in this very house, He has supported her for 
many years, like a good son, lliuugh slie don’t know 
him. But she is dying now, and he has come here, 
after riding all iiiglit. He is now in tliat house.” I 
was soon passing tiirough the front-yard to greet my 
friend; and on entering tlie room, 1 saw him sitting with 
his back towards me, and holding in his arms an aged 
female. She was tall, noble in mien ; bat even then, 
while breath came and went slowly and painfully, 
every breath seeming to be the last, the wild look of 
the eye told the talc—reason was still gone. The son 
was raising her up witli the left arm, while with tile 
right hand he administered some simple drink. He 
was looking anxiously into her countenance, to see if It 
were not possible to catch at least one look, one ray of 
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light from reason, wliicli might possibly glimmer again. 
He ofU;n pronounced tlie endearing word "mother.” 
Was the iiarp so crushed and shattered, tliat its myste¬ 
rious strings could not emit one more sound ? She 
evidently knew nut the arm that sustained her, and had 
been sustaining her for years. To test her state of 
mind once more, he tried the talismnnic name, and pro¬ 
nounced the word "the Doctor.” A slight cloud 
seemed to pass over her face for a moment. Her mind 
was going l>ack to otlter years. “ Tlie Doctor! Oh, 
he has not come home. 1 will go and look up the 
mountain-roud, to see if he is not coming. There is an 
awful place somewhere there, and I am afraid he will 
drive into it. It isgidting dark, very dark, but it don’t 
thunder, and I hope the Doctor will get liome safe. 1 
have put tlicm all to bed. Just as he loves to see them 
—even little .lose himself, though he cried hard to sit 
up till his father came lioine. He is a queer little fel¬ 
low, that Jose—and I hope he will live.” " My mo¬ 
ther, iny mother, can you not know me ?” groaned my 
friend. " Yes, yes—you are—a good neighbour. But 
sun.! J hear the Doctor’s horse! Has he got over that 
dreadlal place ? 1 must go to tlie door and meet him, 

and tell him about Jose ; lie said bis prayers just as if 
lie loved to say IIkiiii, and I love to hear praying even 
from a.child. And it comforts me, too, to have you 
conie in and pray so often ; but why don’t you come 
when the Doctor is in ? I know he would be glad to 
licar you. But oh ! how dark it grows—my head too 
—the Doctor, and tlie children—the road down the 
mountain”—— Jt was all over. The spirit, so long 
confined to tlie deranged habitation—the spirit, iindis- 
eased, ro.se to timt Hod wlio made it. My friend, 
with his own hand, closed the eyes, which had not re¬ 
cognised him since his very childliood—till they shall 
open in the morning of the resurrection-day. For some 
minutes he sat lioldiiig the lifeless clay of his iiiotlier, 
evidently engaged in lliinkiiig over the mysteries of an 
all-wise and lioly I'nivideiice, and praying that the 
gates of everlasting clay might be opened to uie asi;end- 
ing spirit. He tlien carefully laid down tlie cori>se, 
and our eyes met for the fii-st time. We rushed into 
each other’s arms, and then tears flowed in abundance. 
1 staid witli my friend till "dust had returned to 
dust.” He followed his mother to the grave, a solitary 
iiioiinier. 

1 have seen this man occupying a most commanding 
place in the church of God,—coniiiiaiidiiig in iiilhience, 
respectability and u.scfulness ; I have heard him speak 
in manly tones, and with surprising power, before the 
great congregation ; and 1 have seen his writings pub¬ 
lished ill other countries and in otiier languages; but 
1 liave never seen him where he appeared so truly 
great, as lie did when he sat on the bed-side holding 
in ids arms his dying mother. I have seen many 
most enviable characters, hut few to be. compared to 
this man tor traits noble, manly, Christian. I never 
see liim without admiring tlie native energy of his 
character, the wonderful providences by which he was 
led, and tlie fields of usetuliiess to which he has been 
conducted. 


STANZA waiTTEN ON THE BLANK LEAF OF CATTEH- 
MOLE’S sacred POETRV of THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTOllY. 

The touch of 1’ime is on this sacred verse. 

Yet do not therefore pass it idly by} 

F'or Age, of vain and evil things the curse. 

Serves hut to hallow and to beautity 

All tliat we "would not willuigly let disK" ' 

A holy light is hei-s,—an atmmphere 
Throi^^h which, to wisest Meditation’s eye, 

Alt &lf and great and saintly things appear 
Less ting’d with hues of ear^, wore venerably dear. 


lEbening QTallt. 

REMEMBERING THE PAST. 

• The Lord requireth the past;’ he commands his people 
to reflect on the rock whence they were hewn, and the 
hole of Uie pit out of which they were dug; be wishes 
them to be ever familiar with their original condition 
and with their deliverances and mercies, that they may 

* remember all the way whereby he has led them.’ The 
Israelites laid upiii the innermost sanctuary of their tem¬ 
ple, memorials of their exodus from Egypt, and of their 
marvellous escapes in the wilderness; and Christians 
should lay up in the cure of their hearts, tender re¬ 
membrances of their rained condition as sinners, and 
of tlieir wonderful salvation through the application, by 
the Divine Spirit, to their hearts of the atoning blood 
of Christ. Prhnislaus, who originally was a plain 
husbandman, but was first ennobled, and MXt raised to 
share her royal dignity, by a princess of Bohemia, set 
up, in his castle of Visegrude, a pair of wooden shoes, 
saying, ‘ 1 brought these with me to be shown to niy 
successors, that they may know me, the first of their 
royal line, to have been called from a cart to iny high 
dignity, and I brought them also that I myself may be 
constantly reminded of my having nothing whereof to 
be proud.’ Every Christian has, in a similar but un¬ 
utterably more exalted manner, been raised from de¬ 
gradation, to a position of honour; he, too, has had a 
day of espousals, and a day of coronation ; lie was one 
among the vilest and most worthless rank of creatures, 
but, by free favour, has been made a king and a priest 
unto God ; and he will do well to ply his iiieiiioi'y day 
by day, with the question, ' Who roakelh thee to dif¬ 
fer, and what hast thou that thou hast not received?’ 


MORAL TASTE. 

Some sceptics and mere moralists, on hearing the evan¬ 
gelical doctrine, that no man can appreciate or under, 
stand the gospel without special divine teaching, ex¬ 
claim against it as a shift, as a subterfuge, or, at best, 
as sheer mysticism. Now, why should there nut be a pe¬ 
culiar and appropriate taste required for a spiritual study, 
or particular description of mural science, as well as fur 
any of tlie well-known arts or pursuits which are in¬ 
tensely loved by some persons, and altogether uiiappra- 
ciated or scorned by others? If, for example, I have, 
in common phrase, " no ear for music,” and express 
surprise that what seems to me a confused or uiiniean- 
iiig noise, should throw a friend into an ecstasy of de¬ 
light, and if 1 be told by him that the sole reason of 
the difference between him and me is, that I want a 
taste, 1 want an ear, I want a peculiar but indefinable 
relish for music, siiail I be justified in replying to him, 
" O, all you say is downright mysticism—it is a mere 
subterfuge for your own folly ?” Yet if I did act so, 
I should behave on much the same principle as those 
who decry the necessity of divine illumination, in or¬ 
der to a cootpreheiisioii of spiritual and saving truth. 
A musical amateur of eminence, who had often observ¬ 
ed the inattention of a friend of his, a devoted Christian 
minister, to his musical performances, said one day to 
him, " Come, 1 am determined to make you feel the 
force of music: pay particular attention to this piece.” 
He accordingly played it, and then asked, " Well, what 
do you say now?” " Why, just what 1 said before.” 
" What 1 can you hear this, and not be charmed ? Well, 
1 am quite surprised at ymir insensibiliW. Where are 
your ears ?" " Bear with me,” replied the minister, 
“ since 1 too have had my surprise. 1 have often, from 
the pulpit, set before you the must striking and affect¬ 
ing truths; I have sounded notes that have r^sed the 
dead; 1 have said. Surely be wiU feel now; bat you 
never seemed charmed witn my music, thoi^h infinitely 
more interesting ^an youn. 1 too have been ready to 
say with astouiumtent. Where are your ears ?” 
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THE MIRACULOUS PASSAGE OK THE JORDAN. 

EXTRACT FROM A SERMON TO CHIU3REN, 

By n-2, 

Sunderland. 

The miraculous passage of the Jordan ha^ al¬ 
ways arrested the attention of children. Head 
it carefully in the third chapter of Joshua. It 
was effected by the assistance of that valiant 
captain who was first the minister or servant of 
Muses, and then his successor. ‘ Secst thou a 
young man diligent in his business,’ attentive 
to all the duties that devolve upon him ? * He 
siiall stand before kings, and not before mean 
men.’ The work to which Joshua was called 
was of the most arduous nature. There were 
upwards of si.Y hundred thousand individuals to 
be ruled ; and Moses and Aaron were both dead. 

It was difficult to discharge the duties of any 
ordinary day ; how, then, must Joshua have felt 
when he was to conduct the Israelites through 
the Jordan, which rolled rapidly between them 
and the land of Canaan ? 1 liope you know that 
the Jordan is a river; yet some children have 
not been able to tell what or where it was. 
llivers arc at their source very small, so much 
so, that you could without difficulty cross them. 
Hut, leaving the spring in the mountain side, 
and flowing' toward the sea, they are increased 
by tributary streams till there is sufficient depth 
of water for ships. The Jordan is in length one 
hundred and sixty miles ; and loses itself in the 
Dead sea. At the place where .Toshua and all 
the multitude arrived, the natural width of the 
river is sixty feet; and the current so rapid that 
not even the most expert swimmer could bear 
up against it. Besides, in March and April it 
is swollen to an unusual height; it overflows all 
its banks by the melted snows from Hermon and 
Lebanon. Would you have chosen to cross it 
at such a time,—especially when there was no 
ford, no bridge, no boat ? But ‘ God’s ways 
are not ^ your w'ays, neither are his thoughts 
your thoughts.’ O how well it was that .Toshua 
had been so long the scholar and servant of 
Moses ; else how should he have had the courage 
to cross the river Jordan in this manner 1 And 
yet he did not need to be afraid. The ark, the 
symbol of God’s presence, was there. Prom the 
mercy-seat, which was over it, Jehovah com¬ 
muned with the valiant Josliaa, and gave him 
the plainest directions, the most ample encour¬ 
agements. Take your bibles and read these in 
chap*, iii. 7—13. . 

And now that the priests carry the ark to ' 
the brink of the river, the waters stand ' up 
as an heap on the one hand, and leave a 
dry and comfortable passage for the Israel¬ 
ites. What a wonder is here! A psalmist 
who made this passage of the Israelites the sub¬ 
ject of his muse, asks, * What ailed'thee, O sea, 
that thott fleddest ? thou Jordan, that thou wast 


driven back ?’ Another c.xcluiins, ‘ Was the 
Lord displeased against the rivers? The over 
flowing of the waters passed by : the deep utter¬ 
ed his voice and lifted up his hands on high.’ 
What a beautiful wall of tiefcncc, bright like 
glass, and, contrary to what wc always see, ris¬ 
ing up like a mountain of the strongest stone ! 
Howyou would delight to look uj)on sucli a wall I 
The priests and the ark were of great value 
that day in the estimation of the Israelites. God 
put honour upon them. How anxiously would 
they desire and entreat the former to stand still 
in the chamicl of the river ! Many children 
call out for a minister when they are in danger. 
Death is compared to the passage of the Jordan. 
O rejoice that Jesus Clirist, the great High 
Priest, has overcome this encriiy ! Bing, in an¬ 
ticipation of the final deliverance, 

“ Ttio hour may ho nif;li 

Whoii our hosoin, faiiil hoaviiig, 

SIiull hroatlic! its lust sigh 
III tlio jioiioo ol' holioviiiK ; 

And Thou, fniin our pillows 
All darkness dispelling, 

Wilt calm the rude billows 
Of Jonliin’s proud swcdlint'. 
llalloliijali to the l.uinh 

Who hath bought us a pardon ! 

Wc will praise him again 

When we've passed over Jordan!” 

All the multitude got safely over. I tliink 
the children would glance from the priests to 
the waters standing up us an heap, as if afraid 
that they would come down upon them. How 
fervently would they pray to God and cling to 
their parents as they descended into the Jordan. 
Would you not have cried tint with fear if the 
priests had begun to move just as they stepped 
in ? Or what would you have thought if they 
had left any of the dear children behind, and 
turned a deaf ear to their piercing cries ? O 
would not the mother have plunged into the 
.Turdan to swim across w'ith her darling child 
or perish in the attempt! But read. They all 
got safely over,—fatlicrs, mothers, and children. 
This is just an emblem of the care which God 
still exercises over the young. The priests of 
God,—parents and sabbath-school teachers,— 
all unite in teaching you ; and the instructions 
which they give are just like the setting up of 
the stones on the banks of the Jordan, to in¬ 
form the young of the wonderful works of God ! 

LAZARUS. 

By the Uev. Heun Baird, 

Miniher of tlte Vuited Secession Church, Cumbernauld. 

Luke xvi. 20—22.—“ And there was a curtain bcggai 
named Lazarus," &c. 

Lazarus was remarkable for poverty : he was 
‘ a beggar, desiring crumbs.’ Often the people 
of God have been destitute of the necessaries of 
life. ‘ Tbe Lord luaketh pour and maketh rich, 
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he bringetii low and liftcth up.’ Many, it is 
true, have themselves to blame for their poverty 
by their thoughtlessness and extravagance; but 
we have no reason to suppose that this was the 
case with poor Lazarus. He,' like many others 
who are innocently poor, had probably to strug> 
gtc for subsistence through life; and when dis> 
ease and frailty and old age came, he required 
to eat the bread of sorrow, and live on tlie kind¬ 
ness of others. Many cannot he!]) their mis¬ 
fortunes. Once they may have seen better days, 
when they had to enjoy and even to spare. Once 
they may have basked in bright sunshine, but 
now their sky is dark and beclouded,—they are 
stripped of llieir all and reduced to penur}'. 
In such cases poverty is neither a fault nor a 
crime, for .Jesus himself was poor. ‘ Foxes 
have iioles, birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head.' 
What! The Lord of nature, whose bounties 
are richly bestowed on men, the friend of the 
])oor, the alleviator of misery, the sympathizing 
and compassionate Jesus, must he be a home¬ 
less wanderer, not having where to lay his head ? 
Poverty, then, is no disgrace to those who can¬ 
not help their misfortunes. And what docs it 
signiiy, provided they are rich in faith ? What 
does it signify, provided their inheritance is one 
which cannot be perilled or injured by those 
last Hres which shall rnvclo])c this fair world 
with an atmosphere of flame ? Let their tears 
of poverty flow till they are dried up in the 
du.st, till they are unseen in the grave ; lor 
Christ, who is their portion, far exceeds in value 
ten thousand shining worlds that crowd the flr- 
luamcnt on high. 

In addition to his poverty, wc have to view 
Lazarus as sadly distressed by complicated dis¬ 
eases. So feeble is he that he must be carried 
to tbe rich man’s gate,—so diseased, that his 
body is full of sores,—so naked, that his wounds 
are uncovered,—so friendless, that the dogs arc 
his only companions,—and so destitute of medi¬ 
cal aid that the dogs are his only physicians. 
Is not this a picture of human misery well fitted 
to move the hardest heart ? And yet the dis¬ 
tressed Lazarus seems to have been unnoticed 
and unknown by the rich man at whose gate he 
lay. No tender chord of his heart seems to 
have been touched, no bow'els of compassion to 
hare been moved. And tbe case of Lazarus is 
not singular. Distresses are coinmon to God’s 
people, though not so great perhaps as his. 
Look at many of them : their life is a struggle 
from beginning to end. There are many tapiilies 
who are never witliout distressi—tried by one 
grief and bereavement after another. How many 
may well exclaim, < O that it were with me as 
iti months past!’ But ‘ God doe#not W'illingly 
affliet nor grieve tho Children of men.’ His ap¬ 
parent severity is always designed for good, 
aud he will not lay on any of his chosen a bur¬ 


den heavier than tbay are able to bear. How 
tender his language to all the victims of afflic¬ 
tion : * Is Ephraim my dear son ? Is he a 
pleasant child ? for since 1 spake against him I 
do earnestly renieniber him still; therefore my 
bowels arc troubled for him ; I will surely have 
mercy upon him, saith the Lord.’ O, whenever 
the victims of disease meet your eye, let your 
tenderest sympathies be called fi^rtb in their 
behalf; let the brightness of the Saviour’s ex¬ 
ample shed its glory around your hearts. And 
whenever yourselves are the victims of disease, 
view the dispensation as a token for good; and 
then, though your sufferings abound, your conso¬ 
lations will much more abound,->-and soon, soon 
shall all your distresses take an eternal flight, 
when the better part of your being, which is 
destined for immortality, shall survive, for ever 
survive, the wreck of its mortal tenement, and 

On faith’s strong eagle pinions rise, 

And force its passage to the sl^ios. 

And scale the inoutit uf God.” 

Wo have, farther, to view the mental con¬ 
dition of poor Lazarus. Look at the state of 
his mind. Though poor and diseased, he was 
apparently contented. How humble his expec¬ 
tations ! ‘ He desire(l to be fed w'ith crumbs 

which fell from the ricli man’s table.’ His pre¬ 
tensions were of the humblest order. He had 
no desire fur the rich man’s dainties, but would 
be satisfied with the crumbs. He had no dc- 
.sire for luxury or overflowing abundance,—he 
raised no discontented shoutings for assistance, 
•—silent and humble aud contented, he waited 
only fur the crumbs. His desires and expecta¬ 
tions put us strongly in remembrance of the wo¬ 
man of Canaan. She cried to our Lord on 
behalf of her daughter, and it was an imploring 
cry, but he answered her not a word. Tho dis¬ 
ciples then entreated for her, but no encourage¬ 
ment was presented. ‘ 1 am not sent, but unto 
the lost siieep of the house of Israel.’ This 
answer, how'ever, only calls forth a louder appeal 
to the Saviour’s compassion. And, wooderful I 
the Saviour seems to treat her with reproach: 

< It is not meet to take the children’s bread and 
cast it to dogs.’ Was not this a declaration which, 
many a one would have listened to with des¬ 
pair? But mark the earnestness of her im¬ 
portunity and tbe strength of her faith. She 
grounds a new plea upon the very reproach 
which she suffers. * Truth, Lord, yet the dogs 
eat of the crumbs whieh fall from the master’s 
table.’ Here is apparently an exact description 
of the mental condition of poor Lazarus, as he 
lay at tbe rich man’s gate. Xaizarus, like this 
woman, would have been content with crumbs. 
The same seems also to have been the Rental 
condition of the prodigal son.. Tie had hb lofty 
anticipations of enjoying the fdentjr aa4 luxury 
of his father’s bouse. The |['aUed ej^f. jlpd. the 
best robe, the ripg for tbe hand 
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for the feet, never enter into his thoughts. 
There is bread, simply bread, enough in my 
Father’s house, and 1 perish with hunger. Such 
being the mental condition of Lazarus, he could 
triumph in the midst of poverty and deep dis¬ 
tress ; and though his sensual appetite craved for 
food, yet his soul could rise above every thing 
earthly, and fill itself with the food of heaven,— 
a sweet foretaste of that rich repast which will 
make it hunger no more, neither thirst any more. 

And does not the condition of Lazarus afford 
a true representation of our sinful spiritual state ? 
Are not our souls in so sad a state, so diseased, 
so dangerous, that we nmy well go to a throne 
of grace with an importunity that will rise above 
every barrier and pursue its way through every 
difficulty ? O let our souls be in our words I 
Let no silence, no reproach induce us to cease 
jiressing our suit. The dogs will get the crumbs. 
The sinner's prayer will pierce the skies. The 
Saviour’s sympathetic chords will be touched. 
His compassionate eye will not be turned away. 

‘ He will raise the poor from the dust, and lift 
up the beggar from the dunghill.’ And were it 
possible that the breathings of the poor soul 
could not reach his ear while the hosts around 
the throne are celebrating his lofty praises, there 
is not a harp in heaven but would be hushed to 
silence till the poor in spirit should say, ‘Lord, 

1 believe, help thou mine unbelief.’ 

A great change, a change unspeakably great, 
wuvs -wrought upon Lazarus at death. Instead 
of lying at the rich man’s gate, he is now taken 
to the gate of heaven, through which he enters 
iiitii the very presence of the great King. In¬ 
stead of suffering lameness and w'cakness, w'hich 
prevented him from walking, he now rides in a 
chariot of fire, which wheels him to the regions 
of light. Instead of having dogs for his com¬ 
panions, the angels of light are in attendance to 
convey his happy pardoned spirit to unspeaka¬ 
ble bliss. Instead of begging for subsistence, he 
is now put in possession of enduring riches,— 
he hungers no more. Instead of being covered 
with wounds and sores, he lias now no pain,— 
his every wound is healed. And instead of 
lying on the cold ground, iie now reclines-on \ 
the bosom of the Fatlier of the faithful, experi¬ 
encing ecstatic bliss, unending joy. 

As soon as the beggar died, angels conveyed 
his spirit away to heaven. Nbt one angel, but 
a company of angels are sent to transport him 
to the regions of the ble^ed. Angels are the 
ministering spirits of Jehovah, sent to attend on 
the heirs of salvation. They take a deep in¬ 
terest ip ftpman afiairs, and exercise a watchful 
inspection oyer the children of men ; and yet 
they ^irely elude our keenest glance. Their 
operations within ns and around us are not dis- 
tinguishaMe by the sl^btest motion. They 
enter kimost recesses of the heart and de¬ 
part at pleieurc. And, O cheering thought! 


they are especially attendant on the righteous 
man at the closing scene. Stretched upon the 
bed from which he shall never arise, surround¬ 
ed witli weeping and sorrowing friends, angels 
attend him and watch with an intense anxiety. 
They bend an eye of sympathy upon the Chris¬ 
tian sufi'erer. They watch when the topgue 
faulters, when tlie ej’e glistens, when the breath¬ 
ing becomes long and deep. They rejoice in 
his steadfastness ; they glory in his comfort aris¬ 
ing from the good hope through grace ; and as 
soon as his last struggle is over, they seize his 
happy spirit in their arms, and mount on the 
chariot of fire whicii will convey them to hea¬ 
ven* And now', 

“ On the arch of the rainbow tbc chariot is gliding. 
Through the patli of tlie thunder (he horsemen are ridiog. 
Glide swiftly, bright spirit, the prizo is before ye, 

A crown nev(!r fading, a kingdom of glory.” 

But w hither do these angels carry the spirit 
of Lazarus ? Is ho yet clothed in rags, and in 
need of crumbs ? Is ho laid down at the gate 
of the king’s palace ? Nay verily; ho is ad¬ 
mitted into the palace of heaven, and conducted 
into the presence-chamber of the great King. 
He is not treated with fragments or crumbs. 
He is clothed with the best robe, seated an hon¬ 
oured guest at the King’s table, and placed 
nearest the father of the faithful himself. ‘ Abra¬ 
ham’s bosom’ is a figurative expression, denoting 
paradise or heaven. Abraham has, as it were, 
tiie first place assigned to liim among the bless¬ 
ed, and tiiat deservedly, for his eminent faith. 
Hence the prediction, ‘ 'I'hat many sliait come 
from the east and w'cst, and shall sit ddwn with 
Abraham ,and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom 
of Jicaven.’ Heaven is here brought before us 
by the representation of the marriage supper of 
the Lamb. When the .lews partook of a feast 
they reclined on couebts, and these were so 
placed that each guest appeared to be leaning 
on the bosom of his neighbour. Now, Lazarus 
being carried into Abraham’s bosom, signifies, 
that as an esteemed and honoured guest he was 
placed next to Abraham, and appeared to be 
leaning on his bosom. Thus was it also with 
John the beloved disciple,—he leaned on the 
bosom of Jesus while they sat at meat. Thus 
was it also with Jesus himself^ intimating how 
dear he was to liis Father. ‘ No man hatli seen 
God at any time, the only begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Patiicr, he hath declared 
him.’ What a change this which Lazarus ex¬ 
perienced ! A poor beggar once lying on the 
cold ground, now enjoying, a rich inheritance, 
and reclining on the bosom of Abraham,—not 
only received into the presence of God, bat 
advanced to a high degree of honour and glory. 
His former ifiiseries have now fled, for ever 
fled. His heart is now filled with the fuIiieM 
of joy and the pleasures for evermore. Ages of 
rapturous felicity are now, in his case, rolling 
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on with uiiiliiutuished succession and transcen¬ 
dent lustre; and the recollection of hi^ former 
miseries only tends to enhance his bliss and 
swell in his bosom the rapturous song of re¬ 
deeming love. 

Now, to what shall we ascribe the exquisite 
felicity of Lazarus in heaven? Was he re¬ 
warded with all its joys in consequence of the 
poverty and misery he endured on earth ? Nay 
verily. To imagine that poverty and disease 
can save the soul, that helplessness and appa¬ 
rent misery can set wide the gates of bliss, that 
tears and sorrows can wash away the stains of 
sin,—to imagine these things is an awful mistake, 
to believe thiiiu is to give credence to a soul- 
destroying lie. Weakness of body will not pur¬ 
chase vigour of soul; a diseased frame will not 
procure a healthful spirit; rags and nakedness 
will never buy the best robe; poverty and 
friendicssucss and misery will never entitle us 
to enduring riches, to the friendship of Christ, 
to tl>c happiness of heaven. Lazarus was not 
taken to glory because he lived in beggary, in 
disease, in helplessness. He doubtless was re¬ 
deemed by the precious blood of Christ,—by 
that blood which is needed by every human 
being. O if any man think that he will have 
bliss hereafter because he has wretchedness and 
])enury here,—that he will have the friendship 
and society of Christ and of Abraham hereafter 
because he is friendless and homeless and help¬ 
less here,—if any man think thus, he builds on 
a wrung foundation,—he founders on a rock 
M'hich will make awful shipwreck of his immor¬ 
tal soul. He may have little of this world’s 
goods, very little, and this may be his misfor¬ 
tune, nut his fault; but if he is poor also as to 
the grace of God,—poor as to the riches which 
are in Christ Jesus, woful indeed is his con¬ 
dition. He may be atiiicted with complicated 
diseases, and chastened often w'ith pain upon 
his bed ; but if his distresses excite only discon¬ 
tent and complaint, instead of longings fur Christ 
and hungerings for righteousness, still woful in¬ 
deed is his condition. He may also be deserted 
by hollow-hearted friends and exposed tb dan¬ 
gerous enemies,—he may spend his days in 
apparent misery, and his nights may be over¬ 
clouded with sorrow ; but if tliese things are not 
the means of drawing him after the best beloved 
and the best friend,—if they are not the means 
of kindling within him an ambition to obtain 
the infinite realms of everlasting glory, still wo-' 
ful indeed is his condition. Poor as may be his | 
circumstances,—complicated as may be his dis¬ 
tresses,—friendless find helpless as may be his 
state, it is not half so'bad as yet it will be, if he 
continue destitute of the true riches. His pre¬ 
sent joys are the greatest he shall ever experi¬ 
ence. His present burden of wo is but as the 
smalt dust in the balance, compared with the 
nijghty loa'd he must yet endure. Hence, what¬ 


ever may be his circumstances, if he live wiln- 
out Christ, death will be awful loss to him. It 
will render his load of misery ten thousand 
times heavier,—it will make his cup of sorrow 
ten thousand times more bitter. All these 
things call upon careless or unconverted sinners 
with language W’hich admits of no mistake and 
no delay : * One thing is needful.’ ‘ Awake, 
O sleeper, and call upon thy God !’ 


CTbnjstian lEbibcntr^. 

THE CREDIBILITY OF THE BOOKS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

No. III. 

XIIJ. The books were appealed to in all the con¬ 
troversies respecting Christianity, which occurred dur¬ 
ing the first and second centuries, and were treated on 
all sides as conclusive autliority respecting facts. 

Though some persons professing to be Christian de¬ 
nied that particular books were inspired, tliey never- 
’ theless admitted that they were credible ; and though 
heatlieii and Jewish opponents rejected them on ac¬ 
count of their doctrines, they paid tiiem remarkable 
deference as historical documents. All modei’n infidels 
freely admit, and even quote for their own purposes, 
whatever historical statements of the llible can be de- 
taciied from the peculiar doctrines of revelation; and 
they in consequence constructively assent to the credi¬ 
bility of at least those books from which tlicy quote. 
But this conduct is a mere inconsistency. That of the 
early controvertists, on tile other hand, was n regular, 
formal, professed appeal to the books of the New Tes¬ 
tament, as documents of historical authority. 

XIV. Those statements of the books which form the 
basis both of their doctrines and of all their minor or 
subordinate facts, were admitted to be true, and even 
adopted and repeated, by the public op[ionents of 
Christianity. 

The death and exalted character of Christ were so 
generally admitted at Koine, that the emperor Ti¬ 
berius, in whose reign he was crucified, proposed his 
being enrolled among the Roman gods. The spread 
of tlie gospel over Judea and throughout the regions 
mentioned in Paul’s epistles and the book of Acts, was 
recognised in the public edicts of tlie empire, and made 
the avowed basis of the imperial persecutions to which 
the Christians were subjected. Even the change in 
condition, in moi*al habits, in social sentiments and in 
religious usages, which tlie books describe as having 
been produced respectively in Jews and Heathens who 
believed the gospel, is admitted as to almost all its de¬ 
tails, and is in some instances even minutely described, 
by such persons as Tacitus, Celsus, and Porphyry. 

XV. The doctrines of the books and the credit of 
their narratives, were rapidly diffused and publicly pro¬ 
fessed, amongst the population who had the highest 
facilities for ascertaining the truth or falsehood of the 
facts on which they were based. 

Christianity rose to gigantic strength almost the in¬ 
stant after it began to exist. As is declared by Jewish 
and hemtheu historians, it spread Uiroughout most parts 
of the Homan empire, during the generation which 
lived at the commencement of the apostolic miiiistry. 
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What is chiefly remarkable is, that it spread first and 
most rapidly in Judea. Yet the books of the New 
Testament state the miracles and discourses of Christ 
to have been so numerous, and to have been performed 
and spoken before such multitudes and in so many parts 
of the country, that there could have lived no persons 
in Judea, at the period when it extensively received 
Christianity, who either had not seen the miracles and 
heard the discourses, or at least did not enjoy oppor¬ 
tunity to make inquiries respecting; them of personal 
witnesses, both friendly and hostile. The people of 
the first century, especially they of the generation co- 
temporanenus with the death of Christ, and more 
particularly such ns resided in Judea, or resorted from 
other countries to the great festivals at Jerusalem, 
possessed a thousand facilities for investigating the 
facts of the New Testament; yet they were the very 
people among whom the credit of the facts, and a be¬ 
lief in all the doctrines consequent upon them, were 
most rapidly and signally disseminated. 

XVI. Tile writers of the books frequently appeal, 
for confirmation of their statements, to those who were 
in circumstances to know or to ascertain their truth; 
and they often found their admonitions and reasonings 
upon what were admitted ns incontrovertible facts. 

The historical statements throughout the epistles are 
almost all the mere echo of general previous belief. 
'They are assumed as undisputed by the parties to whom 
the epistles are addressed, and, in tjic cliaracter of un¬ 
doubted transcripts of acknowledged facts, are directly 
employed as grounds for admonition, or as the premises 
of an argument for supporting a conclusion. 'They are, 
at the same time, proved on abundant testimony to imve 
been, first published among the parties to whom they 
severally appeal. It hence follows tliat their credibility 
was established the instant tlicy were written. Even the 
liistorical books, though themselves making no other 
appeal than the silent but powerful one of their Jiaving 
been first published among the people whom they de¬ 
scribe as having been witnesses of most of the facts 
which they record, contain many discourses, such as 
that of Peter on the day of Pentecost, that of Paul at 
Athens, and those of our Lord against the Scribes and 
I’harisees, which base all their doctrines and admoni¬ 
tions on scries of important facts, and appeal for the 
truth of their premises to the public undisguised ac¬ 
knowledgment of the parties addressed. 

XVII. All the Christian writers of the first and 
second centuries assume, throughout their reasonings, 
the credibility of the books of tlie New Testament; or, 
in other words, they uniformly treat Uie historical state¬ 
ments of these books as uneontroverted, or as univer¬ 
sally adroilled to be true. 

This is a fact of singular strength ; and unless we 
shall esteem all the early Christian writers to have been 
egregious fools, and believe that Uiey maintained their 
influence and propagated their opinions by means of the 
most contemptible foolery of argument, it proves to de¬ 
monstration that tlie credibility of the books of the 
New Testament was questioned, in the early ages, by 
neither heretics, Jews, licothens, nor phiiosuplfers. 
The early Chrikian authors wrote witit the express de¬ 
sign of propagating Christianity. Many addressed 
their writings in the first instance and even exclusively 
to the enemies of the gospel. Some grappled in the 
tug and wrestle of controversy with those who would now 


be called the infidel opponents of their faith. Most 
reviewed the current arguments, objections, or erroneous 
principles Of heretics, Jews, heathens, and philosophers, 
labouring to convince these- classes of persons of their 
errors, and to convert them to the truth. All the early 
Christian writers, in fact, exerted tlieir efforts more or 
less directly with the avowed design, and almost for the 
sole purpose, of defending Christianity against the ob¬ 
jections of its enemies. Wherefore, then, did they 
never defend tlie credibility of the books of the New 
Testament!* Wliy, in particular, did they dare or 
venture, in all circumstances, to assume that credibility 
as uneontroverted ? The only possible reason must be 
ttmt there was not in existence, or at least never w'as 
publicly avowed, one noticeable objection on the sub¬ 
ject.—Modern 

OBJECTIONS 

to the credibility of tlie txioks of the New Testament, 
additional to such as some of the preceding proofs 
directly answer, may be compretiended in two. 

I. The books of the New Testament were never 
received by unconverted Jews ns tlicy arc by Chris¬ 
tians, and in particular, they were rejected by such 
Jews as did not embrace Christianity, and yet had op¬ 
portunities of testing the historical statements wliich the 
books contain. 

Tliis objection confounds credibility with inspiration. 
Tlie .Tews certainly never received the books of tlie 
New Testament ns a revelation or ns divine scriptures; 
yet they have always admitted them to be aullientic 
and credible historical documents. 'Tiio tmrly Jews, 
who are the only parties in the case of any weiglit, 
never denied tlie facts wliicii the books record. Tliey 
denied, indeed, the doctrines which were built upon 
them ; but tliey often quoted the facts for tlie purpose 
of pervertedly supporting their own opinions. They 
ndniitted, for exaiiipie, tliat Christ was crucified, but 
denied, on the piTverted autliority of his own dis¬ 
courses, tliat lie was the Sou of Cod; or they ac¬ 
knowledged that lie liiul worked the numerous miracles 
ascribed to him, liut contended, from his alleged blas¬ 
phemy, ill having called iiiinself the Son of God, 
that lie had worked tlicm through diabolic agency. 

II. If the books were credible, it is unaccountable 
tliat cotemporary liisturians siiould have so slightly 
noticed the remarkable events wiiicli they narrate. 

This objection can be met by many answers, but may 
be overthrown by one or two of the more obvious. 

1. Tiiat contemporary historians noticed at all the 
events narrated, >s sufficient evidence of crediliility. 
How could they have noticed them if they iiad not oc¬ 
curred ? Or is a notice of no value, unless when it is 
of a length and copiousness to suit the demands of our 
fancy or our caprice ? 

2. Most of the writings of the first century are lost; 
and those which remain are, for the most part, mutilat¬ 
ed. Had all the writings been preserved, they might 
have been found to contain many corroborations of the 
New Testament narratives. Such as might Imve con¬ 
tained corroborations, are exactly the writings which 
were most likely to have been lost. For, 

3. The writings which survive owe their preserva¬ 
tion to the circumstance, that the topics of which they 
treat were those most interesting to the imperial Ro¬ 
mans, or to heidhen philosophers. Now, the discus¬ 
sion of these topics admitted no direct reference to 
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Christianitf, aii<l much less a detailed account of the 
facts of its origin. Whoever adverts to tliu char> 
acter of tlie writings, tq the design of their authors, 
and to tlie circumstances of their publication, will only 
wonder that they adverted even slightly to tlie subjects 
of tile New Testament history. 


THE HYPOCRISY, COWARDICE, AND ABSDR. 

DITY.OF DUELLING. 

By the Rev. CiiAaLEs HoovEit, 

Newarh, America. 

The duellist is fretjuenlly a murderer under pretexts 
eminently liyuucriticiil. The alleged reason fur calling 
a man into the field is, in many, if not most cases, not 
the real reason. Who does not know this? How 
often has the duellist been known to wait and watch, 
for months and years, to fiiul a pretext for a quarrel, 
tliat under cover of the so-called code of lionour, he 
might glut his vengertuce, or despatch for ever a suc¬ 
cessful rival, ills envy, his cherished grudge, leads 
him to put himself in tlie way of insult, and he longs to 
he insulted, that lie may have an opportunity of mur¬ 
dering the man lie iiules, without losing entirely his 
standing ns an lionouruble man in society. A large 
proportion of the duels which have ilislurbed the public 
peace iu this country, have, in fact, been the deadly 
settlement of old and cherished feuds, under the merest 
pretences imaginable. The actors, though professedly 
vindicating impeached honour, were in reality gratify¬ 
ing a long settled purpose of revenge and death. 

Frequently tlie murderous iiypocrite w’ill use un¬ 
wearied endeavours to provoke the man lie hates, to 
challenge him, that he may have the advantage of 
choice of weapons, distance, &c., and llmt ho may seem 
to the public the hateil and the better man, compelled 
in self-defence to take up the weapons of death. 
Political coqisiderations often prompt the duellist. It ' 
has been affirmed that several times iu the history of 
our country, duels have been got up for the express 
purpose of taking off leading and influential party men. 
Such is the alwmiiiable hypocrisy of no small portion 
of the men who claim to be paragons of honour and 
magnanimity,—mere dastards, who clothe their murders 
with the pomp and circumstance of the duel, only that 
tliey may save themselves from the elevation of the 
gallows and the attentions of the liangmau. 

The hypocrisy of duellists is scarcely Jess striking iu 
another aspect. The code by which they are governed 
is the code of lionour. It is a system that contemplates 
those nice and delicate questions which arise among 
very high-minded and very honourable men. The laws 
of the land may do for the vulgar and gross people, but 
not for honourable men. They are not discriminating 
and nice enough to weigli and determine questions in 
which the exquisite sensibilities of these gentlemen are 
concerned. And yet this code by which they are regu¬ 
lated, and which teaches them to demand “ the pound 
of flesh,” the heart’s blood, of their brother in atone¬ 
ment for a contemptuous look or word—this code, so ex¬ 
quisitely nice in its guardiansliip of their honour, permits 
these same gentlemen to go under her shield to the 
gambling table, the grog shop, and the brothel. They 
may be unfaithful to a wife, but not disrespectful to a 
gentleman. They may be profane, and oppressive to 
%eir dependents, nuisances in their families and neigh¬ 
bours, and yet all honourable, very honourable men; 
so much so that the prescribed peniuty of a doubt, ex¬ 
pressed in word or look, is deatli in cold blood. Ad¬ 
mirable hypocrisy! 

Ttie real courage of duellists is very questionable. 
It is not courage, but cowardice, tiiat prompts the giving 
and receiving of challenges. It Is done because tliey 
are afraid of being regwded as cowanls and without 
spirit, by their corrupt friends, and by that poitiou of 


the public who uphold duelling. It has been frequent¬ 
ly and publicly said by duellists, that they abhor the 
custom—their own judgment condemns it, and they 
offer no other apology than the fear of a corrupt public 
sentiment. It is therefore palpable cowardice that sus¬ 
tains the custom. Duellists involve themselves in mor¬ 
tal combat, simply because they have not nerve and 
courage to resist absurd opinion, and follow the deci¬ 
sions of their own reason and conKSience. Conmrdice 
m6re base and contemptible cannot be easily conceived 
of, than that which thus meanly succumbs to a vulgar 
and abiiorred prejudice, against which the man’s own 
reason remonstrates, and where all the dear interests of 
life are at stake. What a perfect coward must that 
man be wlio is afraid to do right, afraid to refrain from 
what lie professes to abhor, lest he should alienate a 
few unreasonable men! 

That the duelling system is a code for cowards. Is 
manifest upon tlie very face of it. It is an agreement 
among those wlio adopt it, to bcliave respectfully and 
honourably in their intercourse, and tliis agreement is 
enforced by tlie mere fear of tlie pistol or the rifle. 
They thus proclaim to tiie world that they are destitute 
of those principles which secure decorous and gentle¬ 
manly conduct among other men, and that they can be 
kept decent and well-behaved only by being placed iu 
peril of ttieir lives. Tlieir only dependence is upon 
each other’s fears. Indeed their code derives all its 
efficacy from tlieir cowardice. 

The duellist commits murder without the remotest 
prospect of gaining the alleged end. The alleged 
end of the challenger in a dud is to obtain satisfaction 
for an insult, and to vindicate his impeached honour. 
A. alleges that B.js not a gentleman; und thereupon 
if. invites A. to meet him in mortal combat: and upon 
exchanging shots, A. is killed. What does tliat prove? 
It proves that B. at a certain distance may liit a mark 
the siz<; of a man. But does it prove that B. is a gen¬ 
tleman ? Does it prove that he is not a knave or liar ? 
Have the public reason to feel assured tliat B. is an 
honourable man because he can hit a mark the size of 
a man ? Would not iiittiiig a tree, or any other inani¬ 
mate object, prove his good character equally well, 
besides being u more iimoceiit way of earning an hon¬ 
ourable reputation ? 

But what satisfaction does B. get by killing his 
neigliboiir ? He does not satisfy a revengeful feeling, 
for he disavows such feeling. Well, has A., wlio 
thought him no gentleman, had his ignorance enlight¬ 
ened and his judgment rectified by being shot down ? 
Or is B. now any uetter satisfied of himself that he is 
a gentleman ? Then he must have had some doubts 
before, and should have had some charity for A.'s mis¬ 
givings. Or is B.’s character reinstated with the pub- 
Fie by the fact that A. is killed ? And is tiie killing 
of a man the criterion by which we are to gauge char¬ 
acter and worth ? The system is as ridiculous as it is 
wicked. It is murder without any tendency to the end 
for which it is professed to be committed. .Would the 
fightipg of any number of duels have bleached the 
character of Benedict Arnold, or Aaron Burr, and 
made them honourable men ? 

The absurdity of the duellist is obvious in another 
view. By engaging iu a duel, he virtually concedes 
that his character is questionable, and an appeal to arms 
Is necessary to establish it. It would not be thought 
necessary for Franklin, or Madison, or Washington, or 
Marshall, were they living, to engage in a duel. 
Their cliaracters were above reproach or suspicion. 
They were acknowledged as honourable meg, without 
a certificate that they had shot down tlieir traducers. 
But the duellist, by his own showing, is of so dubious a 
character, even among his personal friends and con¬ 
stituents, that he must fight to convince them he is a 
man and not a poltron. The evidences of his coimige 
and honour have been so tew and doubtful, that be 
must go to the field of blood to mtain them. 
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yi^ic/ion.—The:re is so much frood in affliction, and 
the consequents of it, that, as the wise Creator knows, 
it is the pliysic of our fi’ailly; so wise men are tlie least 
offended at it. Bj this, G(^ funns his servants into 
splendour: ho brushes off their dust, washes away tlicir 
stains, consumes their dregs, and builds them up into 
saints. Nor is it to be doubted, but it is a tuai'k of 
favour to be bred up thus like princes, under the tuition 
of so grave an instructor, in the rudiments of piety 
and goodness. The Apostle bastardizeth those that 
suffer not. It is n sign of sonship to be chastised.— 
Feltham. 

Faith _There is no friendship like the friendship 

of faith: nature, education, benefits, cannot nil tuge> 
ther tie so strong as this. Christianity knits more sure, 
more indissoluble. This mokes a knot that Alexander 
cannot cut, a league hell cannot break ; for ns Grace 
in herself is far above Nature, so is she in her effects. 
The souls of lielievcrs, like wines once mixed, they 
straight become hiseparable; as purest wools once 
minj^ed, never part: the fire cannot divide them. 
They fiourish, they fade, they live and die together. 
The trial of faitlt is by finding wlint we will do fur God. 
To trust him for estate, when we have the evidences 
in our iron ciiest, is easy, and not tlmiikworthy; but to 
depend upon him for what we cannot see, as it is more 
hard for man to do, so it is more acceptable to God if 
It be done, for in that act we make confession of his 
Deity.— Ibid. 

Fame, of no validity at the final Judyment. —False 
witnesses can never find admission where the God of 
heaven sits judging. There is no common law in the 
New Jerusalem. There Truth will be received, 
though either plaintiff or defendant speak it. Here 
we may article against a man by a common fame; and 
by the frothy buzz of the world, cast away tlie blood of 
innocents; but Heaven proceeds not after such uncer¬ 
tainties. The single man shall be believed in Truth, 
before all the humming of successive ages. What will 
become of many of our lawyers, wlien not an advocate, 
but Truth, shall be admitted ? Fame shall there be 
excluded, as a lying witness; though here, tiiere is 
nothing which we do possess wiiich we reckon of an 
equal value. Our wealth, our pleasure, our lives, will 
not all hold weight against it when tliis comes in com¬ 
petition. 

Deadt.—i prayed by my dear sister’s body, and with 
the face uncovered. How affecting all these things ! 
How little does the immortal spirit regard it! flow 
affecting it is to leave the person we have known all 
our lives, on whom we siiould have been afraid to let 
the wind blow too roughly, to leave her in the cohl 
ground alone! This quite strikes my imagination 
always on such occasions. Jiiit there is another thing 
which has impressed itself in the present instance inucti 
more powerfully than in any other I ever remember— 

1 mean in contemplating the face of our dead friend to 
observe the fixed immovableness of the features. Per¬ 
haps it struck me more in my sister’s case, because her 
countenance owed more of the effect it produced to tlie 
play of features than to their formation. 1 could not 
get rid of the effect produced on me by this stiff and 
cold fixedness for a long time_ Wilbe^rce's Diary. 

Diasimiilation .—Dissimulation in yoiith is the fore¬ 
runner of perfidy in old age; its first appearance is the 
fatal omen of growing depravity, and futui'e shame. 
It degrtldes parts and learning', obscures the lustre of 

every accomplishment, and sinks us into contempt_ 

The path of falsehood is a perplexing maze. After 
the first departure from sincerity, it is not in our 
power to stop: oue artifice unavoidably leads on to 
another; Ull, as the intricacy of the labyrinth In¬ 
creases, we are left entangled in our snare.—Dr J 
Bbar, 


THE CHANGE. 

■ [From * The Amulet' for 1837.] 

My spirit was sad when evening full 
Around my infant home; 

There was a voice that seemed to tell 
Of griefs that were to come— 

Of friends wliose parting word should be 
A long and lost farewell to me— 

Of change, forgetfulness, and wo, 

Uligliting what hearts were left to glow. 

1 stood—where years before I stood— 

Before that early home; 

The winter’s whelming torrerit-fiood 
Had flung not tiiere its foam ; 

Nor tiiere iiad War with crimson hand 
Hurled in his wrath tlie flaming brand; 

Nor pestilence nor famine rnveil. 

Nor tyranny the land enslaved. 

But there the hand of time had wrought 
That perisliing change on nil. 

Which leaves but for the brooding thought 
The ruin ere the fall; 

Making tlie heart’s deep pulse to be 
A warning of eternity. 

And love for things of eartli to seem 
Tlie wasted music of a dream. 

The flowers had perished not, but grew 
Less floridly and bright; 

They had not that same living hue. 

That odorous breath of light. 

Which was around them when each stem 
Bloomed fur Hie hand that planted them, 

And every thing beside was gay 
And full of young sweet health as they. 

And there were all the things the eye 
• Had registered within tlie breast, 

Wearing the same reality. 

But not tlic charm of old possessed; 

And where another’s eye had seen 
But little change in what had been. 

To me. Time seemed with quicker tread 
His desolating hand to spread. 

My heart had borne tlic blight and storm. 

The toil of many years ; 

But tiiere was round tlie d4rkest form 
That wo or peril wears, 

No gloom so dec[i as tliat wiiich pressed 
Heavily on tlie aching breast. 

When hope its long-sought home surveyed. 
And found each home-loved thing decayed. 

’Tis not the retrospective glance 
Adown the stream of years. 

That makes us scorn the dizzy dance 
Of earthly Iiopes and fears; 

It is tlie change of tilings we love 
For their sakes who are now above— 

The change of things whose forms are wroa|^ 
Into that linked chain of thought. < - 

H. ScEBBUia. 
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Herod’s Pilace ,—The palace of Herod stands on a 
table of land, on the very summit of the liill, overlook¬ 
ing every partof the surrounding country; and such were 
the exceeding^softness and beauty of the scene, even un¬ 
der the wildness and waste of Arab cultiv'ation, that the 
city seemed smiling in the midst of her desolation. 
All around was a beautiful valley, watered by running 
streams, and covered by a rich carpet of grass, sprinkled 
with wild flowersof everyhiic;nnd beyond.stn^tched like 
an open book before me, a boundary of fniitful moun¬ 
tains, the vine and the olive rising in terraces to tlieir 
very summits. There, day after day, the haughty 
Herod had sat in his royal palace, and, looking out 
upon all these beauties, his lu;nrt became hardened 
with prosperity; here, among these still towering co¬ 
lumns, the proud monarcii had made a supper ‘ to his 
lords, and high captains, and chief estates of Galilee 
here the daughter of Hemdias, Herod’s brother’s wife, 
'danced belore him, and the proud king promised 
with an oath to give her whatever she should ask, even 
to the half of his kingdom.’ And while the feast and 
dance went on, the * head of .Tohn the Baptist was 
brought in a charger, and given to the damsel.’ And 
Hen»d has gone, and Herotliiis, Herod’s brotlier’s wife, 
has gone, and ‘ the lords, and the high captains, and 
the chief estates of Galilee’ are gone; but the ruins 
of the palace in whicli they feasted are still here; the 
mountains and valleys wliieli beheld their revels are 
hero; and—oil I what a comment upon tlie vanity of 
worldly greatness—a b’cllah was turning his plough 
an>und one of the columns. I was sitting on a broken 
capital, under a fig-tree by its side, and I asked him 
what tile mins were we saw; and wiiile his oxen were 
quietly cropping the grass that grew among tlie frag¬ 
ments of the luiirhle door, he told m(> that they wore 
the rnins of the jmlacc of a king—he believed, of the 
Christians; and while pilgrims from every quarter of 
the world turn aside from their path to do homage in 
the prison of his lieheaded victim, the Arab who was 
driving his plough among the columns of in’s palace 
knew not the name of the haughty Herod. Even at 
this distance of time 1 look back with a feeling of nii- 
commoii interest upon my ramble among those ruins, 
talking witli the Arab ploughman of the king M'ho 
built it, leaning against a coiiimii which perhaps liad 
often supported the haughty Herod, and looking out 
from this scene of desolation and ruin upon the most 
beautiful country in the Holy Laud.—<Stop/iCBi’s Inci¬ 
dents of Tracel. 

Friendship. —1. Proud and contemptuous behaviour 
frights away friendship, and makes it stand off in dis¬ 
like and aversion. Friendship, though not nice and 
exceptions, yet must not be coarsely treated, nor used 
with distance or disdain. 2. Friendsliip, to make it 
true, must have beauty, as well as strength—charms to 
endear, as well as power to supply. ;i. Another ad¬ 
vantage of friendship is the opportunity of receiving 
good advice. It is dangerous relying upon our own 
opinion. Affection is apt to corrupt the judgment, 
and men, like false glasses, generally represent their 
complexion better than nature has made it; and as 
they are likely to overflourish their own case, so their 
flattery is hardest to be discovered. 4. Friendship is 
not confined to the c<jnsultiug part, it comes in like¬ 
wise at the execution. Some cases are so nice that a 
man cannot appear in them himself, but must leave the 
BoiiciUng wholly to his friend. For the purpose, a man 
cannot recommend himself witltoiit vanity, nor ask 
many times without uneasiness. But a kind proxy 
will do justice to his merits, relieve liis modesty, and 
effect his business; and all without trouble, blushing, 
or imputation. 5. Friendship is one of those few things 
are the better far wearing. Alphorisus the 
l^iee, king of Arragon, tells us, that all the acquisitions 


and pursuits of men, excepting four, were but baubles 
—namely, old wood to bum, old wine to drink, old 
books to read, and old friends to converse with. 6. 
There is nothing so agreeable to nature, or so con¬ 
venient to oiir affairs, whether in prosperity or in 
adversity, as friendship.—Cicero. 7. A man has not 
every thing growing upon his own soil, and therefore 
is willing to barter with his neighbour. 8. Friendship 
improves happiness, and abates misery, by the doubling 
of our joy and dividing of our grief.—Cicero. 9. P’rlend- 
ship is composed of a single soul inhabiting a pair of 
bodies.—Aristotle.— Pearls of Great Price, e<lited by 
Mr J. Elmes. 

Pharaoh's Horsemen, —In Genesis, chap, xv., men¬ 
tion is frequently madeof ./iorM»ien,- and in the follow¬ 
ing chapter, the expression 'the horse and his rider’ is 
twice used; whereas it is asserted by M. Cliampolliou 
Figeac, that horsemen, in the sense of cavalry, were 
not in use among the Egyptians. M. Clminpollioii 
makes this assertion, on uie evidence of tlie monu¬ 
ments, at the same time pointing out, with an insinua¬ 
tion not to be misunderstood, that it is in contradiction 
to " a revered tradilion" as he terms it. In a memoir 
by J. Beifour, Esq., recently read before the Royal 
Society of Literature, the writer agrees with M. Cham- 
pollion as to the evidence of the monuments. He fur¬ 
ther shows from the general testimony of liistorians, 
that, although horses were used in war at a very early 
period, it was not till long after the time of the Exocle 
of the Israelites that it became the custom to fight on 
horseback. IVoin a critical examination of passages 
referred to, with many parallel ones, in which also the 
word parah, translated “ horsemen,” is employed, it is 
shown, that the use of cavali 7 . as descended to us, is 
not thereby to be implied. The horses of the. Egypti¬ 
ans, like those described in the Homeric battles, were 
attached to cars or chariots, in which were usually 
mounted two men ; of whom, while one threw arrows 
and lances against the enemy, the other was employed 
ill managing the liorses. The term applied by Muses 
to these mounted chariots and horses Is only used in 
contradistinction to the warriors on foot. Again : the 
words sooBs rechabo, ' the horse and his rider,’ may more 
properly be translated, ‘ the horse and his chariot, or 
charioteer;’ hence the Israelites, in their sung of tri¬ 
umph, say no more than that the horse and the chario¬ 
teer, or the warrior mounted on the chariot, sank into 
the depths. Thus the agreement of the Mosaic his¬ 
tory with the monuments is established, and conse¬ 
quently the fidelity of the latter confirmed. 

Gaudy Attire. —Beauty gains little, and homeliness 
and deformity lose much, by gaudy attire. Lysander 
knew this was in part true, and refused the rich gar¬ 
ments that the tyrant Dionysius proffered to his daugh¬ 
ters, saying, " That they were fit only to make luihappy 
faces more remarkable.”— Timmerman. 
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AMERICAN AND BRITISH CHRISTIANITY 
COMPARED.* 

By THE Rev. James Russell, 

MinitU/r of the HeKef Church, Old Kilpatrick. 

It is a question of some importance, whether 
religion, upon the whole, is in a better condi¬ 
tion in America, or in Britain. While some 
may be disposed to affirm that it is wonderfully 
prosperous in the United States, others may be 
disposed to view it as in a condition that is very 
unsatisfactory. We think that the medium be¬ 
tween these two extremes is likely to be tlie 
most accurate; and that, in some things, the 
Americans excel us, while in otiiers we excel 
them. It appears that there is much religious 
susceptibility among the American people,— 
that there is a tenderness of feeling wliich is 
easily melted,—and that religious things are in¬ 
vest^ with a solemnity superior to that which 
they assume in the eyes of a Hritisb Christian. 
This may be illustrated by the facility with 
which tlieir aftention to these matters is excited, 
and also by their demeanour at the great religious 
meetings of the day. It is said, that at the anni¬ 
versaries of their missionary societies, instead of 
the plaudits with which a London audience 
greet their speakers, there is seen the most 
rapt attention, and that the simplest narratives 
of the progress of the gospel melts them into 
tears, and that the whole seems to breathe an 
atmosphere of devotion. It is said, too, that, in 
America, good people are very good, and that 
there is a very marked separation between them 
and the men of the world. On the other hand, 
there is somewhat of instability about them, a 
fondness for novelties, a readiness to be carried 
away by untried plausibilities, and a kind of 
floating unsettled theology; and in many cases 
there is a fierceness in their disputes, which is 
not so general in this country. Both these cha 

* 

* This article iii merely the Introduction'to an ihyport- 
ant and useful paper, on “the means of promoting a 
revival of religion.” The paper is too long for present 
luserlJon, but will soon, we liope^ meet the eye of our reod- 
ers.-.£D. 

VOt. 11, . 


racters may be traced to the same causes. 
America is a young country; and her emotions 
are young. She resembles, therefore, in some 
respects, the young Christian, who is easily 
affected with religious considerations, but who 
possesses not the solid character, the stable 
faith, and tiic luminous knowledge of the veteran 
belicvcr.f She has just been passing through 
those scenes, with which Britain has been fa¬ 
miliar during three centuries; and hence her 
religious susceptibility. But her theology is 
yet in its infancy. There have been, indeed, 
in lier theological edifice, some excellent stones, 
such as Mather, and Edwards, and Dwight, and 
many eminent divines in the day; but then she 
has not that noble front which lias been reared 
up in Britain during three hundred years. 
Hence it is, that disputes and divisions, in ini¬ 
tiatory and very important and fundamental 
points, occur in evangelical communities. 

We have sometimes put the question to in¬ 
dividuals who have been iu America, Whether 
religion and morals vrere, upon the whole, in a 
higher condition there than they are in Britain ? 
and we have’received the reply, that they could 
■not say they were. This we find to correspond 
to their own account of matters. Thus we find 
that, in an address of the synod of Albany, in 
the state of New York, to the churches under 
their inspection, published in the New York 
Evangelist, in Nov., 1835, they state that they 
apprehend that throughout their bounds, not 
above one-third of the whole population attend 
public worship; or, deducting those under 
twelve years of age, they conceive, that about 
one-third make no profession of religion. They 
complain, too, that revivals are folloived with 
much deadness and depressioin. Now, we do 
not think that, upon tlie whole, this state of 
things is better than that existing in our owu. 
country. And yet this took place after the re¬ 
vivals of thirty years. We consider, therefore, 
that speaking of America as a whole, and balano- 

f May not the religious <cfaaraeteristics’ of America 
ariie from tbe influence of educuUou and of social 
rather than from babeship in Christiaiilty ?->£», 
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ing things together, her revivals have been in¬ 
strumental in bringing her into only such a 
condition as- tliat in which we already exist. 
And this is not to be wondered at. Britain was 
experiencing a series of revivals during tlie end 
of the last century, while America was going 
backwards. During the period of the Ameri¬ 
can war, and the years that followed it, there 
were few revivals ; while infidelity was making 
ra])id progress. But in Britain, the revival 
which began about 17.‘10, was still proceeding, 
with widening itifluence, till, before the end of 
the century, the British churches were prepared 
to send missionaries to the heathen ; while it re¬ 
quired twenty years of revival in America be¬ 
fore they wtTc prepared to do the same. It 
must be considered, too, that during this period, 
revivals have been experienced in Britain, 
though not the same in form, yet the same in 
substance as those of America. Worldly men 
have been converted, and multitudes of the 
young liavc been trained and added to tiic 
church; wiiile it is evident to a demonstration, 
that the revival that has taken place among 
ministers, especially of the establishment, has 
been altogether extraordinary. While, there¬ 
fore, Christians in this country have sighed for 
revivals, technically so called, that is, for similar 
scenes to those that have distinguislx^d the 
American churches, we arc not certain that the 
withholding of them has been much to the de¬ 
triment of British Christianity. 

But while all this is admitted, it is still evi¬ 
dent that we need revival, a strong manifesta¬ 
tion of the grace of God’s Spirit, and the over¬ 
spreading of the tvastes of our country by tlie 
power of Christianity. In whatever manner 
this shall be vouchsafed to the churches, it will 
be proper for us to acquiesce ; but with our 
present views, we should prefer a gradual, con¬ 
stant, and advancing work of God’s grace, per¬ 
vading the various districts of our country, to 
a series of local and periodical excitements.* 
We would wish, in short, one yreat revival, ren¬ 
dering our vineyards more fruitful, and pene¬ 
trating with its gentle showers, the sterile fields 
of irreligion, till our country should be Christian¬ 
ized, and exhibit the example of an entire peo¬ 
ple devoted to tlie Lord. 

* Mr Hussull, if we do not inisundorstniid him, mcniis 
that a steady, genvrHl progression of religion, is prefurable 
to a series of liiciil and periodical rcvi\ als, merely if uoth 
are not enjoyed; fur ho afterwards m'oin mends'the use, 
tko judicious use, of the protracted meeting,—a mciuis 
whJi^, in its very nature, is periodical and iot’al. —En. 


Tanplea for Human Socrytees.—-Every apartment 
devoted to tile circulation of the glass, may be regard¬ 
ed as a temple, set apart for the performance of human 
sacrifices. And they ought to be fitted up, like the 
ancient tamples of Egypt, in a manner to show the real 
atrocity of the superstition that is carried on within 
their wfijis.—JPeddoc’s //yyeia. 


THE FREENESS AND ACCEPTANCE OP 
SALVATION. 

By the Rev. Wiluam Lindsay, 

Junior Minister of the Belief Church, Perth, 

The gifts of men are often clogged with con¬ 
ditions. They are, not unfrequently, too dearly 
bought, by the obligations under which they 
bring the recipients. Bor instance, does an 
cartiily prince confer pardon and restoration 
to his favour on a rebel to his government, or 
the privileges of a free citizen on a prisoner of 
war ? Then, is not that rebel, or that prisoner 
of war, expected, in his turn, to stand in the 
front of some severe contest, to defend some 
difficult and dangerous pass, in which a power¬ 
ful and skilful enemy is expected ? Or, if we 
change the metaphor, do merchants and com¬ 
mercial companies offer a high premium to sea¬ 
men and other adventurers ? Then, are not these 
seamen or the other adventurers expected, in 
their turn, to undergo the trials and dangers of 
circuiuiiuvigating the globe, or to risk their 
lives amongst savage tribes ? But on w'hich of 
all these hard conditions is the love of God 
offered ? Ere the good gift of God’s love be 
ours, must we undertake and execute some 
arduous labours? Ere the good gift of his love 
be ours, is it necessary that we civilize a bar¬ 
barous nation or turn an apostate city to God ? 
In short, ere this gift can be ours, must vve de¬ 
scend into the grave to bring Jesus again from 
the dead ? or, must we ascend into heaven to 
bring him down again from above ? No ; ‘ the 
righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this 
wise: Say not in tliine heart. Who shall ascend 
into heaven ? that is, to bring Christ down 
from above; or. Who shall descend into the 
deep ? that is, -to bring up Christ again from 
the dead. But what saith it? The w'ord is 
nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart; 
that is, the word of faith which we preach; that 
if thou shalt confess with thy month the Lord 
Jesus, and shaft believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, tboci shalt be 
saved. For with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness; and with tlie mouth confession 
is made unto salvation.’ No mighty de^ of 
prowess or of intellect is at all required; tio 
dangerous expedition, no intricate and perilous 
voyage needs to be undergone; nay, no pro¬ 
perty of the body, no energy of the soul, is 
to be put to auy hard trial ere the good gift of 
God’s Son be ours. On the other hand, is not 
this the very cause, the grand reason, why so 
many are displeased with the gospel scheme of 
salvation, that there is needed no ei^ertion on 
our part, and no merit in our conduct, in order 
to win it of God as -a prize, and to receive 
it from the Most High, through Ciu^ as a 
free gift? It is enough that the scriptRye 
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salth, ' Whosoever believcth on him shall never 
be ashamed.' 

Yet it is strange that so many should come 
short of this salvation. W'ere a number of con¬ 
demned criminals to be told that the prince* the 
son of their sovereign, had arrived and an¬ 
nounced that, at a vast price, he had obtained 
from bis royal tatber their pardon and liberty, 
would the criminals find any diiiiculty in be¬ 
lieving the announcement? When the jailer 
entered their cells to knock off their fetters and to 
set them at liberty, saying, “ You may now, if 
you choose, walk out, or if you stay here I must 
again bind you, and you shall be punished as 
your sins deserve,” is it likely that any would 
remain in Jail on a plea such as this: We do 
not see the propriety of the conduct of the 
prince in obtaining our pardon and liberty from 
his royal father, nor do we see the principles of 
equity on which the father has acted, and, un¬ 
able to comprehend these things, we cannot see 
them to be true; we must, therefore, remain 
prisoners until we feel convinced of the truth of 
what you tell us, and at our leisure hours we 
will give some heed to bring ourselves ac¬ 
quainted with the merits of the communication 
you have made ?” No ; poor criminals would 
not act so infatuated a part, but would instantly 
manifest their belief by leaving their place of 
durance. They would not even give them¬ 
selves •time to question whether they believed 
or not, but joyfully and immediately act upon 
the glad tidings they'had received. And why 
do not sinners of mankind, criminals against the 
righteous government of heaven, act a similar 
part in regard to the great proclamation of 
mercy issued by the Son of God ? Why do 
not they show their belief of it, by leaving the 
^ison of fear, in which they now reside ? 
Those to whom tlie gospel comes not in word 
only, but in power, and in the demonstration of 
the Spirit of all truth, have not receive’d the | 
spirit of bondage, or of this world, again to fear, 
but the Spirit of adoption, whereby they are en¬ 
abled to <ay, Abba, Father,—enabled to rejoice 
in their freedom from the power of sin and the 
dominion of Satan. 

Instead, then, of labouring to call op in our 
minds something that we can pronounce belief 
or faith, altogether apart from the thing be¬ 
lieved, let us at once proceed, like tBe con¬ 
demned criminals, to prove pur faith by our 
actions. And what will these be if it is true,— 
true that we are saved from our sins, freed from 
the power of evil habits, and no longer in love 
with iniquity? Why, we will certainly mani¬ 
fest this belief by no longer loving sin, but 
hating it,-—no longer practising any. known ini¬ 
quity, but living unto holiness,—no longer 
countenancing any sin in others, but discourag¬ 
ing every appearance of evil. This will show 
that we hare faith, and that it is of the proper 


kind too; seeing it produces the genuine fruits 
of faith. And let us be assured that to con¬ 
tinue in sin, in the love and practice of iniquity, 
striving at times to work ourselves into a state 
of mind called belief, altogether apart from its 
effects, is only tiie dcceitfulness of unbelief. 
Belief of itself is no work whatever, and can 
never be known hut by its fruits. The belief 
of an historical fact in wiiicli we are 116 way 
interested, cannot be known by its fruits, be¬ 
cause it is not fitted to produce any. But the 
criminal’s belief that he is pardoned and set at 
liberty is of a very different character: it is 
known only by his walking at large. The 
belief of a sinner that his sins are pardoned 
and lie himself restored to freedom from the 
bondage of iniquity, can be known only by 
ills henceforward disallowing ail sin, leaving his 
former evil habits, cultivating the acquaintance 
of God’s people, striving against his own de¬ 
praved passions, purifying iiimseiP as Christ is 
}>ure, imploring tlie sanctifying influences of the 
Spirit, tliat lie may be able to * lay aside every 
weight and the sin that does mure easily beset 
him, that he may run the race set before him 
with patience, looking unto Jesus the author 
and finislier of our faitli, who, for the joy set 
before liiiii, endured the cross, despised tlie 
shame, and is now set down on the right hand 
of tlie Majesty of heaven.' Tlius, the freeness 
of the offers of salvation, wliilst it is a strong 
manifestation of the greatness of God’s love, is 
altogether free from encouraging licentiousness. 
‘ Shall we continue in sin because grace doth 
abo'and ? God forbid.' 


THE ORIGIN, ORTHODOXY, AND DISTINGUISH¬ 
ING PUINCIl’LES OF THE PAULICIANS. 

By the Kev. Adam Blair, 

Minuter of the United Secession Church, Ferry-Port-ou^ 
Craig. 

1 WAS much pleased to read in No. LXIII. of tlic Chris¬ 
tian Teacher, the pap«>r on ‘ The Dissenters of the 
East during the Dark Ages,’ the author of which pos¬ 
sesses a mind capable of taking a wide grasp of his¬ 
tory. His view of tlie connection between the Banli- 
cians and the Albigenses seems to be quite tenable. 
The design of the present essay is to inquire into the 
origin of the ‘ Pauiiciaiis, to defend tiiem against the 
charge of Manicfieism, and to endeavour to' pick out 
tlieir principles from tlie dust iu which they have been 
obscured by their enemies, especially by Peter of Sicily 
and Photius of Constantinople;—and, indeed, these are 
almost tlie only historians of the Paulicians in the east. 
Tlie statements of both these are attested to be nearly 
tlie same: 1 regret the less, therefore, tliat I have as yet 
been unsuccessful in finding Photius. 1 have, however, 
obtained Peter of Sicily; and, by comparing bis contra¬ 
dictory assertions, I hope to discover much of the tnith. 

About the year 660,'' during the reign of Constan-. 
tine”—or Constans, as Peter calls hto in another 
place—*' the grandson of Heraclins, a certain native of 
Armenia, named Constantine, lived in tile village of 
Mananalis, which the Miutichees inhabit to this very 
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•lay.” Peter live«l in Uic ninth century, and we shall 
afterwards sliuw Utat he is wrong; in calling the Panli- 
riniis Maitichees. The village is near Saoiosata.” 
Constantine “ received into his house a certain captive 
deacon, who was returning out of Syria into his native 
country, and was accidentally passing Manaiialis. To 
repay the kindness of his hospitable entertainer, the 
deacon presented Constantine with two volumes which 
he had brought with him from Syria. These were the 
gospel and the epistles of Paul.”* Peter afterwards 
culls these IxMiks " The four Gospels and the fourteen 
Epistles of Paul.'” 

Constantine performed a Christian duty to the poor 
deacon returning from hluhomiuedan captivity, and 
•was ‘ not forgetful to eiitertuiii strangers, remembering 
that thereby some iiuve entertaineu angels unawares.’ 
lleroarkable was ttiat teiii])orul deliverance from So¬ 
dom, which was wrought fur Lot by the two angels 
whom he ‘ entertained unawares;’ but much more val¬ 
uable was that rescue by the scriptures from spiritual 
thraldom which was wruugiit for Constantine, fur mul¬ 
titudes of Ills own generation, and for tliou.sands llteii 
unborn. P'or, by means of reading tliose parts of the 
New Testament just named, a scriptural society was 
formed, not'to snatch men from being burnt with.tlie 
•Uties of the plain, but from the plagues of tliat church 
which spiritually is cmlled Sodom,’ uiul from the fire 
and brimstone ut tlie second death. In short, Cun- 
sUintine furiiied a new religious society, founded on tlie 
principles of tiie epistles ot Paul, and separate from tiie 
Koinon Cutluilic ciiurch. 

The greater paH of historians judge tliat these peo¬ 
ple, from the great aposlle of llie Gentiles, called 
themselves Paulieians. And indeed Peter Itimself 
culls tliem so ; tliuugh he derives llie name from Paul, 
one of their preacliers, and sun of Gullinica, whom 
he calls an iiifuinous woman of Samosulu. Peter 
speaks of the doctrines of Manes, and of his followers 
under this Paul, penetrating to Samosata, ” because 
Galiinica, a woman of bamosatu, liad two cliildreii, 
Paul and John; tliese serpents tliat viper mother 
nourished; and she sent forth a wicked sect who came 
to a certain village, vvhicli, on that account, is at this 
day called Episparis. But the sect has boiTuwed its 
appellation from its congregations and its preachers. 
For from that time, instead of Manichees, they iiave 
been called Paulieians.”f But what does Peter assert 
in another place ? “ Most readily they also condemn 

Paul of Samosata.”^ Now, which of tiiese two oppo¬ 
site assertions are we to believe ? Is it likely tlmt tliis 
people would take their nuine from a man whom tliey 
not only disowned, but “coiideiuned ?” IVritei-s, like 
speakers of u certain description, require good mem¬ 
ories. Cedrenus,§ writing of tills sect in the eleventh 
century, and speaking of tiiis Paul, states, “ They had 
another teaclicr culled Constantine, mentioned by tlie 
name of Silvanus. Him tliey hold for the first leader of 
their teachers, and by iiu means this Paul.” Evidently 
the design of Peter is to disgrace the Paulieians by 
deriving their name from this Paul; while tlie true 
origin of the designation was from Paul tlie apostle. 
Prulmbly the full etymology of tlie name is from Paulos, 
Paul, and Eikon, likeness. 

Peter also charges Constantine Silvanus witli being 
a Manichee. And how does he prove the libel ? If 
tile reader is not edified, be will be at lesut amused by 
the proof. Tile sum of it is, tliat, previous to Cunstaii- 
tine receiving tlie gospels and tlie epistles of Paul, he 
was a great enemy to the Manichees; but by reading 
these books he became a convert to Moniclieism, though 
both he and his followers still avowed their denial of 

'* Bibliotheca PStrum, Tom. ii. Paris 1639. p. 820, col. 2. 

f Bib. Pat. ib. p. 819, col. 2. and p. 820, col. 1. 

X Bib. PaCdb. p. 815, cok 2. 

§ Wism Greek words are quoted in Faber's * Inquiry 
into the. Hist, and 'J'heolugy of the Valleuses and Albi- 
genses,' p. si. 


this system. But let us taste Uie delioious itUMSel from 
Peter himself: *' But he who lately judged Uiat bis 
immoral and impure heresy, on account of the iniquitous 
sayings and abominable wickedness which are con¬ 
tained in the wr'itings of the Manichees, is matter of 
hatred and horror to ail. Introduced this heresy as 
piety into his own mind, with great endeavours to re¬ 
new again that plague, and to diffuse it more widely, 
being instigated by a demon henceforth to touch no 
book except the volumes of the gospel and of the 
apostle; with tliis view doubtless, Riat, by the help of 
these books he might cover the whole itoin," This is 
really beyond my comprehension,—that Coiistantiue at 
first abhorred the Manichean system, but was instigated 
by tlie devil to read the Bible alone, and so became a 
Manichee I The devil truly is a better tactician than 
to tiy to convert men to heresy by confining them to 
the scriptures. But let us see what Peter auiis a little 
afterwards: “ Constantine instantly threw away the 
writings of the Manichees, chiefly for this <muse, that 
lie saw inany under, that name killed with the sword.’** 
Peter then expresses his gratitude to tile divine and 
orthodox emperors” for commanding the heretics to.be 
put to deatli. He does not say the sole reason, but the 
chief reason, for ('oiistantine casting away the Maiii- 
chean books, was the fear of death; and thus insinuates 
u conviction that he cast away the books of the Ma¬ 
li ichccs, at least, from a conyictioii of their falsity. 
Nay, Constantine ultimately sealed his testimony with 
liis blood, so that he was not a coward. In another 
place, Peter tells us tliat the Paulieians “often gave 
out tliat tliey are not Manichees ; yet they are. most 
vigilant keepers and defenders of their doctrine.’’f 
Surely the people knew their own sentiments lietter 
than lie did; yet Peter even specifies certain parts of 
the Gnostic and Manichean systems which Constantine 
rejected; fur “he first thought the blasphemies of 
Valetiliiie and the portentous doctrine coiiceruing tlie 
thirty (cons and the gods, likewise the whole fame of 
Curbicius, and many other things of that kind, to be 
too absurd and incredible.” The design of ail this wa.s 
“ that he might draw the more to himself and to his 
doctrine. But cmbnicing the wickedness and impuri¬ 
ties of Basilides, tlie new leader of the pernicious plague, 
sparkled forth; so that as many as are now Manicheans 
witli ready minds reject and detest Sytliiaiius and 
Budda and Manes himself, but they reckon this Con¬ 
stantine, who assumed also the name of Silvanus, and 
others who arose after him, in the number of the apos- 
tles.”| By the way. Dr Masbeim§ speaks of the mural 
doctrine of Basilides “ as recommending the practice 
of virtue, and as having condemned, not only the actual 
commission of iniquity, but even every inwt^ propen¬ 
sity of the mind to a vicious conducL” Now, when 
Constantine is not charged with adopting the Basili- 
dian expediency of concealing his religion in persecu¬ 
tion, we must approve of his adopting this system of 
morality, tiiougli Peter calls it “wickedness,” and 
sometimes speaks of their discarding it. Tire Pauli- 
cians, it seems, rejected the “ doctrine «£ the! thirty 
ceoiis and of tlie gods;” and “with ready minds re¬ 
jected Manes himself,” according to Peter. Surdy 
tliis was.au unwise plan to make men Manichees. 

We now proceed to state the doctrinal sentiments of 
the Paulieians. Peter gives these under six beads; 
but we must modify Jiis positions by the oUier parts of 
his narrative, as we have hitherto done* 

1. They professed ^eir belief Uuft there is only one 
supreme God. Accorduig to one of Peter's statements 
quoted above, Constantine “ first thought the doctrine of 
the thirty aeons and the gods, and many other things of 
I that kind to be too absim and incredible.” . Coustou- 

* Bib. Pat. ib. p. 820. col. Y. 

t Bib. PaU ib. p. 814. cuL 2. 

X Bib. Pat, ib. p. 820. col. ^ 

$ Cent. ii. 1^. ii. chap. v. $ xiii. 
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tine Uifis refused the Gn(»tic* doctrine of the nons or 
inferior spirits, and of the two ^«ds, one of whom is 
supreme in hearen, and the other of whom created this 
world and sin. This Iwiief of two gtxls the Mani- 
chcesf in the third century admitted; and this tiie 
Pauiicians repudiated, as Peter asserts. How incon¬ 
sistently, then, does he affirm of this people, that 
“ their first axiom is, that there are two principles of 
thin|^, an evil God and a good God,—tite farmer the 
maker and prince of the world, tlie latter the maker 
and prince of the future age.” Tiie remark of Mr,. 
Ful>er^ is judicious, that the Pauiicians were not wise 
in bantering the Catholics with tliis inisrepreseiitatiun 
of their sentiments. “ When for the sake of urbanity 
tiiey have become more familiar with any one,” says 
Peter, “ they say. Come, tell what separates us from 
the Romans ? And again they address us, Ye believe 
in the maker of the world," namely, tlie evil god, “ but 
we in him of whom the Eiord speaks in the gospels, for 
ye have not heard his voice nor seen his sliape,” tliat 
is, in the good God, and if there be sucii an exi.stencc 
as tile evil god, ye are the persons 'who liclieve in him. 
And even from this Peter has no reason to write, 
“ But tiiey assert that their separation from ns consists 
in tin's, that they indeed say that tiierc is one God, tiie 
maker of tiie world, and aiiullier wlioiii tiiey call the 
heavenly Father, excluded from the administration of 
tlie world, and r^iiig in eternity alutie.’'^ Beausol>re|| 
is probably in an error when he writes, tliat the Mani- 
chean two principles just mean Satan, “the god of 
• tills world,” and the true (iod. * 

H. They denied divine adoration to the Virgin Mary. 
The words of Peter are; “ Tliat by hatred tiiey re¬ 
nounce tlie mother of God, who is always a virgin, and 
to be extolled witli infinite praises.”^ Tiieir avoiding 
the phrase “ Mother of God,” Peter construes into an 
assertion “ that neither was Ciirist burn of tierbut 
tiiey believed his real incarnation, a$ we shall show. 
Peter** quotes Song iv. 12. and Ezek. xliv. 2, 3. to 
prove that Mary was always a virgin and had no cliil- 
dreii by Jusepii, against! tlie Pauiicians, wlio doubtless 
denied iier “ infinite praises,” or divine honours. 

3, They denied trmisubstantiatioii, tliougli tiiey be¬ 
lieved the trinity, tlie incarnation, and utlier iiiys- 

. teries. Peter writes: “ Tiiey approve by subtilty all 
the doctrines of tiie Catholics, and tiiey pronuuiice and 
say tliat lliey profess God, the most Holy Trinity,—tiie 
incarnation of tiie Sou of God, thougli in an impious 
sense they confess.” Peter thinks tliem not sincere, 
and adds, “thatof the sacred mysteries they deny tiie 
divine and tremendous cuiiversion of tiie body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.” He tells us, they 
teach “ tliat not bread and wine were presented by the 
Lord to his disciples in the supper, but only symbols 
and wurd^ as it bread and wine were figuratively 
given.” They just viewed the elements as no more 
common *' bread and wine,” but as symbols and words 
speaking to us of tlie things signified.” 

4. They set no value on crossing er Rooking to a cross. 
Peter states, “ tliat tiiey not only do not acknowledge 
the forms and force of the venerable and vivifying cross, 
but even load it with infinite contumelies: from which 
they separate tliemselves.” . The Pauiicians viewed the 
employment of tlie sign and form of the cross us a 
ground of separation. 

& They had a special regard for Ibe pure scripture. 
At first ttiry possessed only ttie gospels and Paul’s 
epistles, as Peter tells us; but when he wrote, in the 
ninth century, he adds that tiiey receive only tlie 

*.Of the Gnostics, see Mosheim, Cent. i. Ft ii. chap. i. 

$ I—ix. 

t Of the Monlehees, see the same historian. Cent iii. 
Pt. ii. chap. V. § ii—xl. 

t in bis above work, pp. 101,102. 

Bib. Pat ib. p. 016, col. 2; and p. 817, col. 1. 
n Hist du Mani^eisme, vol. i, pp. 491,402,405. 

1 Bib. Pat. ib. p. 817, ooL 1. ** lb. p. 816, col 2. 


four sacred gospels and tlic fourteen ^isUes of Paul the 
apostle, likewise tlie catholic one of James, the three 
of Joliii, the catholic one of Jude, with the Acts of tlie 
apostles, tn l/te same words in which we possess them."* 
When Cedreiius, ilie copyist of Petor, lived in tiie 
eleventh century, tiiey seem to have added tlie two 
epistles of I’cler the apostle, mid tiie Revelation; for 
Cedreiius writes of their New Testament: “ It is said 
that in tile writings and in tlie words, in like manner 
as willi us, tile tilings are. without change, but tiie 
thouglits are perverted. ”f Tiiey did not reject Peter's 
two epistles, tlie.refore, as the Sicilian says, but refused 
Peter’s lieadship. 

C. Tiiey, lastly, held nil their ministers equal in 
power. I’eter writes, “ Tiiey drive away presbyters 
iviid seniors from tiie administration of tlie cliurch,” 
without distinction of presbyters fnmi bisliops. Again 
lie says, “ Pastors called one anotlier fellow-priests 
and fellow-iiilgriuis."| Neither could they call the 
prophets robbers, nor deny the Old Testami-iit, be¬ 
cause the New 'i'cstaincnt, which they believed, repeat¬ 
edly and broiully asserts the inspiration of tlie Old. 
They might indeed discard tiie Romisii perversions of 
the Old. 'I'liey are never charged with altering one 
wonl of tlio Billie. 

CiToUage ^onbergation. 

No. X. 

I'EACE-MAKINU. 

In my present sketcii, I purpose to.narrate the scenes 
wliich cNxurred in an attempt to quell tlic unseemly 
contention wliich I descrilied in ' Cottage Conversation, 
No.' 9.’ A wiioie rustic neighbourliooil tiad been tlirown 
into strife and passionate excitement, in consequence of 
evil-spciikiiig and unprincipled gossip ; and 1 was now 
called upon, in company witli Peter Park, a homely but; 
judicious and Cliristiaii man, to make an endeavour to 
restore, peace, and to inculcate better conduct. A 
meeting lia<l been arranged to take place between tlie 
mutually otreiuiiiig parties; and after having walked 
about for some. time, in the corn-yard considering iinw 
I siioiild proceed, I was joined by Peter Park, win,. 
conducted me to his house, wliere tlio parties were 
asseiiililed. Here 1 fuimd our little company sentt^d 
on good I'hairs, in a clean wcll-pavcd wtiite-washed 
room, witli an excellent table in the centre, a good 
eiglit-day climk in one corner, and a well-kept cliest of 
drawers in tlie opposite corner, and all tilings else bear¬ 
ing murks of good taste and order, forming a contrast 
to the furnishing of the house of Joliii and Janet 
Bruce, but corresponding perfectly with wliat I had 
heard concerning tiiis house as occupied by a well¬ 
doing family. After the good man had done his best 
to get us all well-seated, he bowed as if modestly show¬ 
ing his intention to witlidraw, when I proposed that as 
be was tlie friend of all present he should be requested 
to remain and assist in adjusting existing discords. 
And as consent was readily expressed by the nod of 
all present, Peter was placed at my side as joint arbiter 
with me in this business. Wliile making these pre¬ 
liminary arrangements, I attempted a. iiasty survey of 
ttiose with whom I now had to do, and found that, as 
the probable effect of the expostulations I had address¬ 
ed to them, John Bruce and his wife, who had been 
the originators of the strife, bore all the expressions of 
consciousness of ranking with the culprit party. And 
‘ the beardless young man,’ as they had termed one of 
the chief objects of their evil-speaking, sat with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, the same as it following the 
plough, and seemiugly having no purpose but to sub¬ 
mit to the dictations of the superior intelligence of bis 
father. But the rest of the company seemed ftiUy pre¬ 
pared for battle. The young man’s father bm the 

* Bib. PaU ib. p. 817, col. 1. + In Faber, p. 61. 
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Icffible index of firmness combined with caution and 
delerniination lo ^ain a point at all hazards. Widow 
Hrowii, tlie other principal object of the oifensive gos¬ 
sip, stiowed bjr her rolling eyes and restless movements 
that tliere was something within which she was ready 
to let out wltli all convenient speed. And widow 
Hrass, who had been tlte other's confidante and had 
inflamed her irritated feelings, soon showed excitement 
urging licr to the front of tlie battle in bcdng tlie first 
to “ take speech in hand,” by saying, " I know that J 
am most blamed in this quarrel; bat”— Here 1 abrupt¬ 
ly interrupted her by saying, •' Stop, my good woman. 
We must proceed orderly ; and in order to proceed so 
as all may end well, wc shall begin witli God. Lot us 
pray." 

1 then prayed that the God of pp.oce would direct the 
intended proceedings, and give wisdom and a spirit of 
candour and comnliatioii leading to peace; and I after¬ 
wards said : “ Now, my good friemls, tiuTC is one im¬ 
portant question which must be solved before we enter 
on any diseiission, and that is, wiietlter all present are 
desirous of reconciliation, or in otlier words, whether 
you wish to obtain peace on reusoiiahli! terms, or to 
obtain a victory ? You must all see that Uiis question 
aliould be solved at tlie outset, as without desiring re¬ 
conciliation, all discussions would ho notliing else than 
another edition of ibrnier quarrels, and the end would 
be worse than the beginning. Hut what think you, 
friend Park, of this proposal ?” Peter at once respbnd- 
ed, “ I am quite delighted with tliis wise way (»f be¬ 
ginning-, and Itope it will lead to a good endand 
this answer allowed me to say, “ I propose, tliereforc. 
that all wh(» desire reconciliation and am willing lo 
discuss past grievances only for that end, should signify 
the same by holding up their riglil hands.” Tills niu- 
tioii was first honoureil by the speedy and continued 
erection of tlie hands of John ami Janet Ih-uce, which 
was followed by the young man’s father, and afterwards 
by himself and his intended. But widow Brass held 
her right hand fust in tier other fist, and being asked 
her reason for doing so, she said that she would imike 
no promises about reconciliation (ill she saw belter 
grounds fur it. 1 told her that was nut the point,—that 
she knew whether she now desired recoiicilintiun ou 
proper grounds, and could signify the same if so in¬ 
clined. And ou my colleague saying that she hud no 
ri^ht to continue in that ineeling without cuiisentiiig to 
this preliminary, she also lifted up lier hand. 

Having the way thus far prepared, I said, “ As I have 
always fuitnd that short proceedings make, best work 
ill cases of this kind, it will be well to avoid, as far as 
we can, the yininfiil details of this long quarrel. John 
and Janet Bruce have explained the whole to me, and 
as I have faithfully shown them their error, they are 
now ready to confess their faults, and have come hither 
for that purpose, that by doing so all discord may be 
ended.” On hearing this John arose, and in melted 
tone, offered his conm.ssion in the terms formerly roen- 
tioiieil, which was followed by Janet doing lier part 
also as was promised. And these candid confessions 
seemed to satisfy all present except widdw Brass, who 
availed herself of this pausing-time for giving vent to 
her angry breath, by saying, “ I tell you, Sir, tliat I 
Iiave been spoken of as being most hi the fault, because 
1 told what 1 had heard to widow Brown; and I will 
pot lie under this; indeed 1 will not; and 1 will not 
be satisfied to-night unless this is cleared up.” “ Have 
patience, my goixl woman,” said I, " and you shall sec 
that we are willing to do you all manner of justice. 
But as we cannot judge without evidence, you must 
answer a few questions for enabling us to clear up this 
point, as you say. And I shall first ask you whether 
Janet Bruce did not tell you certain things in confi¬ 
dence, charging you not lo tell them again ?” Site 
answered, *• Janet Bruce should have kept her secrets 
to iiersclf. 1 was not seeking her secrets. She charged 
' nie not to tell, but I did not oromice not to tell. And 


more has been told, than I told. Her own datightef’ 
told inucli mure: a tale-bearing set, the whole of them f 
And yet they would make me most in the fault! 
What harm was there in me telling another, more than 
in her telling me ? TAey complain of telling I J could 
tell what would make black shame sit upon them all 
their days; and so 1 will, if they provoke me any more.” 
1 met these waspish ebullitions of wrath by saying, 
" This way of speaking may suit those who are intent 
on obtaining a victory oy violence, but it is altogether 
inadmissible in a meeting of this kind resolved on pro¬ 
moting reconciliation by fair and temperate discussion. 
I have therefore to say, that if you speak again in this 
style, 1 shall pul an end to all further discussion in so 
far as ynu are concerned. You are at perfect liberty 
to slate the trulli on ail points affecting yourself i but 
this must be done witii candour and in a becoming 
temper, else I cannot hear yon. And as the quality cm 
actions is best ascertained by being viewed in connexion 
with the motive inducing to them, I shall ask you 
aiiotlier question: ‘ What good end did you intencl to 
accomplish by telling this tale to widow Brown?’” 
Oil hearing.tills question site looked to the right hand 
and to the left, to tlie roof and to tlie tloor,.as if in 
qiK^st of some plausible answer. But on finding none, 
.folni, wlio was sitting very near me, muttered ia whis- 
l>ering tone, “ Ah, she is fairly silc-iiced now !” And 
on clieckiiig this by an expressive look, 1 cnnitiiiued, 
'• You seem not ready in answering iiiy question ; 1 shall 
therefore ask you another, ‘ Were, you not aware that 
telling these things would tend to much harm us lias 
liappeiied, and perhaps tend also to break up the iiiti- 
macry between your friend and the young man for whom 
she inis shown regard ?’ ” On lieariiig this John raised 
his head for tlie first time, looking with expressions of 
iiitc-nse. interest, no doubt thinking tfiat I was now on 
the fair way to the adoption of Die opinion lor whieii I 
had rebuked him so sliarply. And after stammering 
not a little by commencing once and again what she 
. was not alile to fiiiisli, widow Brass made a clumsy effort 
to answer botii of my questions liy saying, ” And wimt 
about all this telling ? Was there not more honesty in 
iiiy speaking to widow Brown to lier face than in those 
who have spoken against her behind her back ? And 
1 just spoke if in a friendly way for her warning, as wn 
iiave been bosom friends all our days. ” “ But,” said 
I, ” could you not have given lier all tlie warning and 
advice required, without giving cause for exciting her 
prejudices against her neighbours by reijortiiig them as 
having said so ? AV'hen 1 hear of any unfavourable re¬ 
port against a friend, I always tell liiin wiiat has been 
said tor his wuriiiiig, without telling wlio said so, that 
lie may tliiiik only of how he should amend his ways, 
without thinking evil of any as having reported the 
evil. And had you done so in this case, no evil could 
have followed, giving occasion for you being blamed as 
the. cause of it. • But you have not yet answered my 
qiie^ioii, as to what good you intended to accoinpllsli 
by that communication.” She replied, 1 will sot 
answer any more of your questions. So ye may just 
make of it what ye like.” 

“ But,” said Peter Park, " I have some questions to 
ask. And I shall first ask you, widow Brown,- whe¬ 
ther it be true as reported, that widow Brass told you 
that my daughter Betty was present when Janet Bruce 
told her those things, and joined with her in speaking 
slightingly of you r' " That is true enough that she 
said so said widow Brown; “ but 1 could hardly be¬ 
lieve it, for a better and quieter girl than Betty is not 
to be seen." “ No such thli^,” said widow Brass, « I 
only told you what Janet Bruce said.” And will 
you dare to say so to my face ?” said widow Brown. 
” I can bring my sister Immediately to disprove what 
you sny, fur she heard ail that you said about It.” 
” O,” said widow Brass, " that is what 1 said on the 
next day. But when 1 first told you, J spoke only of 
what Janet Bruce had said.” 1 cau settle this at 
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OBCe,” said Peter Park, " by callin/; upon some of my 
family, wito can prove that ray daughter has not been 
from the house to speak with others about any thing of 
the kind for the last tiiree weeks; and I now ask Janet 
Bruce wltether my daughter'was present at any time 
when slie wos speaking of these matters. '* Your 
daughter," said Janet, “ was not present, and she has 
no more to do with this work than tlie man in the 
moon. A more prudent girl cannot be seen.” “ I 
tlicn interfered, saying,And what say you to these 
tilings, widow Brass ? Shall we call widow Brown’s 
sister and some of this family to declare on these dis¬ 
puted points ?” “ No,” said she, " ye need not take 
the trouble, for they could say any thing they like 
when tliey are all joined to make me most in the fault.” 
“ I can see no good end to be gained,” said I, “ by 
finding wiio is most in fault. It would look better and 
promise better were each more impressed by his or her 
owi} slirae of guilt in tliis matter. It now apjieai-s tliat 
you betrayed tlie confidence of your friend by telling 
wliat she cliarged you to keep eecn-t. You told this 
not for promoting any good end tiiat you can mention, 
and knowing its tendency to do harm. It also now 
appears that you told what was not true to the injury 
of a young-woman wlio is much respected by all who 
know her; and for covering this sin you liave on this 
occasion shown prevarication nmoimling to fulseliood, 
for all of wiiicli you siiould Iminble yourself unto re- 
peiuaiice, and seek pardon from (lod and.all against 
whom you Imvc olfended.” •' I see plainly,” saiil 
widow Brass, “ that tliere is no justice to he goUeii 
here.” So oif she went in a rage. And report says 
that for a long time she continued clamouring nlmut 
these matters among the neiglihours, attempting to 
justify herself in a way which only rendered her folly 
and deceit more manifest, by which she gained iiotliiiig 
but the total loss of tlie confidence of all, who were led, 
by iter foolish and deceitful proceedings, to regard her 
as a person with whom tliey should have as little to do 
as possible. 

On order being restored by the removal of this 
clamorous woman, I addressed my small audience to 
the following effect:—“ You see, my friends, that 'all 
llie evils whicli are I'clt on this occasion arc tlie elfects 
of evil-speaking and tale-bearing, which are tlie causes 
of most of the discords whicli liave arisen in families, 
ill social life, and in tlic cliurcli of Ood. And in order 
that you may understand better tliesc causes of your 
sulferiiigs, and be belter prepared for watcliing against 
tliose disturbers of the peace in time to come, 1 beg 
your attention to tlic following remarks, 

1. Evil-speaking is a violation of tlic numerous laws 
of scripture which forbid and denounce tiiat sin, and is 
tlie offspring of the worst passions of the depraved 
heart. Ill rao.st cases it is tlie fruit of pride or envy, 
seeking to depreciate others, that self may be exulted : 
and, hence, I iiave long regarded siicli injurious com¬ 
munications from an evil speaker as a crafty way of 
telling how fur he was superior to tlie subject of his 
caiuoiny. There are some who speak evil of others in 
order to he avenged on them in consideration of some 
supposed Injury; and others deal in scandal for tlie 
gratification of those to whom it is peculiarly acceptable 
as Uie food of their pride in seeking to exalt themselves 
in finding others debased. . In not a few cases defama¬ 
tion of character is resorted to for exciting prejudice 
against the accused, that he may be excluded from 
some place, favour, or profit, in order to make way for 
obtaining what is coveted by his crafty traducer. Some 
are so wicked that they circulate evil reports for the’ 
chance of finding the diabolical satisfaction arising 
from seeing their effects in separating very frieii^ anu 
disturbing the peace of society. And- in some cases 
people speak evU of their neighbours from Ibeir minds 
being so ill furnished that they havfi nothing else to 
say: being ignorant and idle, having no fixed standard 
of morals, no regard for the welfare of others] no fear 


of God, and no fear of consequence.^, they deal largely 
in discussing tlic faults of others, because they Irave 
neither taste, training, nor furniture for tlie rational 
or profitable discussion of any other subject. But as 
the most wicked cannot speak evil of those whom they 
love, this sin may be regarded in ail cases as a fruit of 
malice, or a special brancli of that bitter root of human 
depravity wliicli consists in being ‘ linteful and liating 
one anoUier,’ ami marking its agents as having no part 
in the kingdom of God. 

2. As all calumny is evil in its iialure, proceeding 
from the foremeiitioiied evil disposiiions, and tending 
to great and incalculable evils among men, every evil 
speaker should be regarded as a tempter, tlie agent of 
Satan for working evil inrsociety, and should be avoid,, 
ed and re.sisted ns tlic common enemy of mankind. 

3. Every act of evil-yieaking is uot only to the In¬ 
jury of the accused, but also tends to tlic injury of tlic 
person to wlioiii tlie evil is spoken, as being a tmnpta- 
tion to ‘ lliiiik evil’ of tile accused,—to take up a re¬ 
proach against a neigiibotir,—to judge unrigiiteoiis 
jiulgnient' not supported liy evidence, and to become n 
tale-lienrer by reporting it to otliers, if brought under 
the power of tiiat teinpluUoii. And hence tiie folly of 
coiiteiidiiig for ri'portiiig evil against others to special 
friends, as on this occasion. 'I'nat is a strange expres¬ 
sion of fi'ieiiilsliip wliicIi consists in leinptiiig a friend to 
commit sin. Tliis is ' the friendsliip of the world which 
is enmity witli < Jod,’ 

4. Tliere is nlsomiicli sin in receiving the reports of 
evil speakers, us indicating approbation of tlic (;alumny ; 
by wliicli the receivi'r of tlie evil report becomes a par¬ 
taker of tiiat sin. even as he. that receives stolen goods 
from n thief, is tn^ated as art and part witli him in crime. 
And on taking up the evil report on the single testi¬ 
mony of the accuser, tiiere is also evidence of want of 
love to tlie accused, and want of common honesty in 
giving credit to evil report witliout legal evidence of 
its tnitii. IJencc tlie approved citizen of Zion Is de¬ 
scribed as ‘ he tiiat backbitetii not witli his tongue, nor 
dotUli evil to Ills iieigiibuiir, nor taketh up a reproach 
against his neighbour,' Fsal. xv. 3 : so tiiat taking up a 
reproacli is as sinful in tlie siglit of Godins backuiting 
wiiii tile longue, and botli alike disquality for Standing 
in till'! city of God. 

h. But tlie person wlio sins by taking up an evil re¬ 
port is tiieridiy generally induced to become a tale- 
iiearer. And tins braiicJi of crime is also strongly de¬ 
nounced in the wonl of God, as wliere it is said, ' A 
tale-bearer rcvealelli secrets; but be. that is of a faith¬ 
ful spirit coiieealetli tlic matter,’ Prov. xi. 13. ' He 
tiiat eovereth a transgression seeketli love ; but he tiiat 
repeateth a matUT separatelh very friends,’ Prov. xvil. 
!). ‘ Tlie words of a tale-bearer are as wounds, and 

tliey go down into the hmeniiost parts of the belly,’ 
Prov. xviii. S. ‘ A froward man sowetli strife ; and a 
wliisperer separaletii chief friends,’ Prov. xvi. 28. 
Tile cuiitiiiuaiiee of strife is also imputed to tale-bear- 
iiig. ‘ Where no woikI is, there tlie fire goetli out ; so 
where there is no tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth,’ Prov. 
xxvi. 20. By telling tiie offender alone of his fault, 
according to scripture rule, there is a tendency to re¬ 
move it by inducing Jiiin to repentance. But by tell¬ 
ing it to otliers, there is only a tendency to increase 
evil, Tlie work of tlie tale-bearer is like that of the 
wicked incendiary wlio might carry fire-brands in suc¬ 
cession to each of your corn-yards so as to produce 
general conflagration. Such a character should tkere- 
lore be avoided as a common enemy. 

fi. The sill of tale-beiiriiig is generally punished in 
part by its elfects in this world. 1 never heard of one 
dealing largely at tlie expeiice of the character of 
others, who was not in the end repaid by much reproach 
brought on himself as the fruits of ius own wicked 
policy. Though wliisperitig his caiainiiy under the 
strictest injiinctions to secrecy, his deeds of darkness 
arc soon brought to light, causing such shame and con- 
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fusion as fall lo the lot of the detected thief; and the 
|)revaricatiou and falsehood resorted to for covering 
the original oti'euce, render the slanderer an object m 
merited reproach, an outcast from good society, and an 
ol:ject of general contempt or pity. As an instance of 
the truth of tliis, a good man of much obsc'rvalion and 
experience told me, that he would rather live among 
thieves tlian tale-bearers, as by care he might pre¬ 
serve liis property from the one class, while he had no 
means of protection from the mischievous misrepresen¬ 
tations of the otlier; and that while thieves could take 
from him only perishable property, slanderers aimed at 
robbing him of what should be chosen rather than 
riches. 

7. The scriptures declare, in the most positive terms, 
tliat the slanderer sliali not inherit the kingdom of 
God. How solemn and impressive is tlie sentence of 
the great judge of all to tins effect, where he says, 
‘ Whoso privily slanderelh his neighbour, him will 1 
cut off,' Fsal. ci. 5. Tliink of this, and beware of 
practices so liurtful to yourselves and others now, and 
which may end in the loss of your souls hereafter.” 

“ Indeed, Sir,” said Peter Park, “ we have great 
need to think of these things, for we never heard them 
explained so before. Aiui it just strikes me that we 
would be better for hearing them again. If you would 
lake the trouble to write, tlieni, we would read them 
again and again, that God might in this way write 
them on onr liearls fur preserving us frutn sucli great 
evils.” To this proposal 1 consented,'and then pro¬ 
posed to bring the business of the meeting lo a close, 
by asking whetlier all present were satisfied with the 
confessions of John and Janet Bruce ? to which Willie’s 
father answered, ” Gertainly; what more can we ex¬ 
pect but confession 'i \\v all Itave our faults, and 
should forgive one nnotlier ; and 1 hope we shall all 
now live in peace*.” To this young Willie boweel Ills 
Hsseiit. And on widow Brt>wn being usked how slie 
felt, she said, “ 1 am well enougii satisfied with iny 
neighbours; for what uioro could 1 want when they 
say they are sorry for it, and will not do the like 
again. But, Sir, you Imvc made mu very ill-pleased 
will myself fur Utking up such j<lle tales so rasldy. 
And perhaps 1 shined us much in lieiiig angry wiiii 
John Bruce, as he did in all tiiat he said about me. 
i see through the whole better now; 1 have not a grain 
of ill-will to our neighbours; and 1 hope that all 
you iiave said will teach us how to live becomingly in 
future." 

Being much pleased with these simple expressions of 
right thinking and good feeling, 1 proposed that all 
sliould shake hands one with nnotlier, to signify the 
restoration of coiifideiice, and resolution henceforth to 
live on friendly terms. And this being done in a way 
which indicated sincerity on buUi sides, this closing 
ceremony was followed by llmnksgiving to God and 
prayer for the e^untinunnee of peace and all its kindred 
benefits for all time to come. 

Peter Park then proposed that thunks should be 
given to me for my labours of love in this mutter, which, 
iiccording to the fusbion of the times, was expressed 
by each shaking hands with me. And Jolui Bruce, 
being the last in the order of this service, performed it 
very feelingly, saying, Many tlianks to you, and God 
bleu you. you have been a peace-maker among us; 
may tlie blessing of the peace-maker rest on you.” 

'Thus tlie people who iiad met for coutentioii sepa¬ 
rated in peace. On leaviim tlie house, I was kindly 
invited by Peter Park to nmrd him tlie pleasure of u 
visit when 1 might pass that way. And being accom¬ 
panied on my way more tlian a mile by Jolui Bruce, he 
gave me much informaticai coiiceriiing tlmt C^d man as 
being the teacher of a sabbatli school, so mligeiit and 
correct in all his affairs as to be much esteemed by all 
wlw knew iiim; and tellhig me at the same time> tliat 
it was reported how, as a fruit of his great, diligence 
and good roauageraent, tie had gathered profits* to 


the amount of about ;CilOO fa Uie bank. I then took • 
leave of John, saying, that owing to other engagements 
in distant parts, 1 could not see hfan again b«ore the 
beginning of winter. And I raOvedfiOmeward grateful 
to God for what benefits had followed mj ialmurs on 
this occasion, endeavoiuing to refie<^ on what 1 had 
heard and seen tor adding to my little stock of the know, 
ledge of human nature, so as to be better prepared for 
furuier service fn the work of reibmiatlon. 

' A Tatra Fkiend of the People. ^ 


lEhctting {SaIIu 

CHAT. 

Da Johnson’s Pocket Dictionary explains tlie tioon 
' chat’ to mean ' prating, prattle, idle talk.’ This is an 
accurate definition of nineteen-twentibths of whnt passes 
under tlie more dignified name of ' conversationor 
rather it is defective in not adding, ' familiar baiitcw, 
foolish,jesting, vulgar gossip.’ It is surprising what 
ragged, shoeless, iifioticJargon is often sent a-begging 
from mouth to mouth, ainon^ even a company or gen¬ 
tlemen, for any old cast-ofi garment of common seitse 
to hide the nakedness of its folly. Locke, the cele¬ 
brated philosopher, having been introduced to the foree 
great wits of his day, Lords Shaftesbury, Buckingham, 
and Halifax, anticipated a high literary treat in their 
conversutiun, and lyoudered to mid tiiero seated at cards. 
After luukingoii for some time, he pulled out his pocket- 
book and began very busily to write. One of the 
company observing that he continued long and unin¬ 
terruptedly to employ himself in this way, took the 
liberty of asking liiiii what lie was writing. " My 
Lord.” said Mr Locke, “ J am endeavouring as tar ns 
possible to profit by my present situation; for having 
wailed witli impatience for the honour of being in 
company with the greatest geniuses of the ago, I 
thought I could do nothing better than to write down 
your conversation ; and indeed I have set down the sub¬ 
stance of what you have said this hour or two.” The 
noblenieii fell keenly the force of this well-timed ridt- 
ciile, and, iinniediately (putting their play, entered into 
a eoiiversatiun more rational and in better keeping with 
tlieir ciiaracter. 

Befoi-e I knew of any such anecdote as the above, 
and while 1 was young in Christian experience, I once 
took occasion to act a similar part to tii^ of Mr Locke. 
Two or three persons who professed to be religious, ancl 
fur whom 1 hud a respect, were conversing, or rather 
chatting, within earsliot of a desk at which 1 sat, and, 
supposing me to be engaged in some light study, paid 
no alteiitioii to iny using my pen, instead of joining in 
their talk. 1 continued for about an hour writing down 
soiiietimes the substance of wliat they said, and some¬ 
times their very words; and then, wiuiout telling them 
the topic of my manuscript, begged ttiem to hear what 
1 had been writing. 1 had not proceeded many sen¬ 
tences, wlien they began to look confused and pale—- 
as 1 at first feared, from displeasure with ni^ temerity, 
blit really from shame and vexation at their own folly; 
and long before I had finislied, they repeatedly ex¬ 
claimed to one another,. “ Who could have beloved 
that we have been talking such nonsense! ’’ Cbi'i^anst 
when their tongues are on Ae hinge,' would do srall to 
remember that there is an unerring r^rdersi^ho sprites 
down all they say, and that ‘every idlewltfoh 
men speak, they shall give accouat thereof in tfajjs.dny. 
of judgment.* 


RETALIATION. 

“ On a fine summer’s day,” ssysau ^Mcdote of Marshal 
Tureniie, “when tiie Marshal sraa leaningoutof hie 
window, Uie skirts of kis eoat hangh^ off from the 
lower ptui of his body,-Ills valet entered the room, and, 
appitmching with a gave Usha viofont btow. 
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TIm Maniml. slung with i»ln> turned instantly round, 
when tho valet knelt in pettarbatkm at his Ket. and 
iinplured bis ibigivcness, stating^ in explanation, that 
he had mistaken his master for a fellow servant who 
had done biro an injiity." This anecdote having once 
iieen repeated to a li^e gi^, the question was asked 
her, " What do you thirtK tile Marshal should have 
done to the valet? or, bad you been in the Marstial’s 
place, what would you have done ?” " Why,*' replied 
ttie child thoughtnilly, " I should have said to hint, 
suppose it bad been- his fellow.serv8nt whom he had 
struck. Why did yon strike so hard?” How noble, 
bow luoraliy great was Uiis girl’s notion of Ute retalia- 
tioii of injuries! When you return evil for evil, or deal 
blow- for blow, you act with no better dignity than a 
Iteast of Uie desert or a dunghill fowl ; but wiien yon 
overcome evil witli good, and return forbearance or 
beneficence for malice, you imitate Ute exalted wortli 
and peerless moral grandeur of Him who was all ex¬ 
cellence, ‘ whd( when lie wosreviled, reviled notagain; 
when he suflered, he threatened not; but committed 
liimsidf to bint that jiidgeUi righteously; who his own 
self bare our sins in ids own body on the tree, that we 
being dead to sins, Uiould live unto righteousness.’ 

THE VARIETIES AND SUBTERFUGES OF 
INFIDELITY: 

91 Eecture, 

By THE Rev. J. H. Roebuck, ' 
Mintsler of the United Methodist Church, Si)reuU'» Coar<, 
Glasgow, 

Part II. 

i 

The next species of in6dels we mentioned are 
atheists. The atheist is but the deist fully de¬ 
veloped,—an infidel who, having been longer on 
the road, has, as we might naturally expect, made 
greater progress. Having long 'said in his Aearl, 
—there is no Godhe has now the hardihood 
to profess it to the world. Perhaps, like Lord 
Boiingbroke, he formerly opposed the audacity 
of the man who dared to deny the existence of 
a God ; but, having afterwards discovered that 
there is little real difference between deism and 
atheism, he thought- it more consistent to extend 
his infidel sentiments to the remoter of the two 
points. Little reason have we, my brethren, 
to envy cither the head or the heart of such a 
man. Surely, if darkness and in&tuation possess 
the mind of any person, the atheist is he I His 
life is one long cheerless and profound night. 
There Is something extremely gloomy in the 
idea of non-existence, insomach that some 
writers have exjpressed their astonishment how 
an individual could survive it. Mind clings to 
life; and the prospect of separation from it is 
intolerable. How then is it possible for an 
atheist to be otherwise than miserable, who is 
contindally haunted with the secret .dread of 
lalling into naught ?” 

But the principles of atheism—rif we may call 
itaahifts and quibbles by that name—are a com¬ 
pound of the greatest foliy and madness,.:—of 
folly, because tbej’ are manifestly false and ab¬ 
surd,—of nuidiiesf, bacause, if true, they are 
worse than usdicM. Nor are these its only 
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characteristics. It is the ofl’shoot also of ignor¬ 
ance and vice. Like the source whence it 
springs, it is a deadly and pestiferous stream. 
Like the tree upon which it grows^ it is a de¬ 
ceitful and poisonous fruit. 

The folly and presumption of the atheistic 
scheme has been ably stated, though under an 
old form, by Foster the essayist. For the sake 
of brevity, we shall give the argument in the 
words of that masterly writer of our age. Hav¬ 
ing spoken of the siqiposcd heroism of the 
atheist, he proceeds—“ But, indeed, it is heroism 
no longer, if lie knows there is no God. The 
wonder, then, turns on the great prpeess by 
which a man could grow to the immense in¬ 
telligence that can know that there is no God. 
What ages and what lights arc requisite for this 
attainment I This intelligence involves the very 
attributes of divinity,—while a God is denied. 
For unless this man is oniniproscrit, unless he 
is at this iiioinoiit in every place in the uni¬ 
verse, ho cannot know but there may be in 
some place manifestations of a deity by which 
even he would be overpowered. If lie does not 
know absolutely every agent in tiic universe, 
the one that ho does not know may bo God. 
If he is not ill absolute jiossessiun of all the pro¬ 
positions that constitute universal truth, the 
one which iic wants, may be, tliat there is a 
God. If he cannot with certainty assign the 
cause of all that exists, that cause may be a 
God. If he does not know every thing that 
has been done in the immeasurable ages that 
arc past, some things may have been done by 
a God. Thus unless lie knows ail things, that 
is, precludes another deity by becoming one 
himseifj he cannot know that the being whose 
existence he rejects does not exist. But he 
must know that he docs not exist, else he de¬ 
serves equal contempt and compassion for the 
temerity with which he firmly avows his rejec¬ 
tion and acts accordingly.”* This argument 
alone, if fairly weighed by the atheist, is suffi¬ 
cient itself to convince and convert him. It 
may, however, be replied, that, though he does 
not profess to knoio with certainty that there is 
no God, he has no reason to believe that there is 
one. But upon what principle docs the atheist 
accodnt for his own existence and the existence 
of other beings? Will he pretend to tell us 
that matter is eternal, and that the world, with 
all its furniture, including beings animate and 
inanimate, is now as it ever was ? If so, he 
must adopt the old oft-expIoded shift of an eter¬ 
nal series. He must believe that, though the 
human race individually considered, is not self- 
existent ; yet when taken collectively it is so. 
Upon the same principle, he must believe that 
a whole contains more than the aggregate of its 
parts, or that though mankind individually con- 


* Essays, vol. 1. pp. 60—G2. 
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Bidered, are mortal with respect to the body, 
yet if it were possible to assemble all of them 
who liave ever existed, their aggregation would> 
without any alteration in the particular nature 
of each individual, render them immortal. '| 
There are many ways of showing the unparal¬ 
leled absurdity of this and some kindred quib¬ 
bles which arc great favourites of atheism. 

Atheists have been strangely puzzled to ac¬ 
count for the existence of the world ; and hence 
the various absurd hypotheses which have been 
. advanced upon this subject. One says the 
world is eternal, and resolutely sets at defiance 
the united testimony of sacred and profane his¬ 
tory, together with almost univensal tradition to 
the contraiy. He maintains his position not¬ 
withstanding the philosophical difficulties by 
which it is clogged; and his ignorance—im¬ 
penetrable by any species of argumentation—is 
inure than a match fur the greatest and wisest 
of his opponents. Another affirms that the 
existence of the world is to be accounted for 
from necetsify. But %vhat is necessity ? Is it 
not as much an attribute as power or virtue ? 
And can we rationally speak of power and 
virtue, in the abstract, as causes ? If power be 
a cause, it is so only as an attribute of a being; 
and if a cause in any sense, it can be so only in 
a secondary one. The same may be said of 
necessity. Hence, if we speak of necessity as a 
cause, wc speak of it not in the abstract, but 
only 08 it is the impulse under which a certain 
being acts. Thus, wc speak of an individual 
acting from necessilj^ when he is compelled to 
act. To apply the term necessity in any otiicr 
W’ay is preposterous. Another atlieist states 
that all things were made by nature. And 
what is nature ? If by the term is understood 
an agent by whom all things were made, we 
cheerfully acknowledge the principle ; and, call 
it what you please, that agent is the being wc 
denominate God. But if by the term nature, 
is understood the universe itself, or all things 
which exist, then it would appear, that nature 
or the universe made itself. Again, As a kind 
of ne plus ultra, other atheists ascribe the exis¬ 
tence of all things to chance. And here we 
must renew our demand for an explanation of 
terms. What is chance ? Either it must be 
something or it must be nothing. If the for¬ 
mer, then we call that something God; but if 
the latter, we leave our philosophical atheists to 
explain, by what strange process nothing was 
the cause of the existence of all things. The 
fact is, this word, like a hundred words besides, 
is a cant term, which, when investigated, turns 
out to mean nothing at ail; and you might with 
greater propriety ascribe the erection of this 
city to the agency of fairies and warlocks, than 
aipribe the creation of the world to chance. 

These are some of the professed principles of 
atheism,—the postulates ti\ that philosophy which 


aspires to the throne of the Eternal, |jiy its bias.* 
phemous denial of his, existence. Postulates 
did we say I Yes, my friends, yon will find 
nothing but postulates in this science; you 
must take all your principles for granted— 
Proof I demonstration I What proof or demon’? 
stration do you need, when the case is so plain ? 
Is it not as clear as day-light tjiat there is no 
God ? This is one of the self-evid^t princi¬ 
ples of atheism. Yea, truly t argumentation is 
quite out of the question ; foe unless you have 
made up your mind upon the subject, and are 
prepared to gulp down without examination, 
the whole of the dogmata together, you will 
never be a thorough-going atheist. To matri¬ 
culate into this school, you must m)t be nice or 
scrupulous about little matters; and as the 
study of mythology is the only course you will 
be required to attend, you must take special 
care to leave your logic and mathematics be¬ 
hind, lest they should retard your progress, oi’ 
draw off' your mind from the proper and legiti¬ 
mate routine of atheistic education. 

The atheist looks upon the Christian as su- 
perstirious, but seldom reflects that his own 
atheism is the very essence of superstition. 
“ I had rather,” said a great philosopher, “ be¬ 
lieve all the fables in the Legend, and the Tal¬ 
mud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame is without a mind.” But the atheist 
takes the reverse view of the case, and falls into 
the extreme of superstitious credulity. Whether 
is there greater superstition in the belief^ that 
the world moves without a movor, and that 
though the universe is full of proofs of design 
and contrivance, these arc mere accidents of 
things, which arose in the absence or non-exis¬ 
tence of designer or contriver,—or in the belief 
that the world is moved by a mover, and that 
appearances of design were designed, and re¬ 
sults of contrivances contrived ? Whether is 
there greater superstition in escribing the crea¬ 
tion of the world to chance or necessity—tlic 
mere creature of imagination—or in ascribing 
it to the will of an infinite and eternal Spirit ? 
Wiiether is it greater superstition to believe 
that the human race originally sprang from the 
earth, like mushrooms, or radishes,—or to as¬ 
sign their existence to the creative power of a 
Deity P The atheist should be one of the Iasi to 
censure ids fellow-creatures for their su^erati-. 
tion; and were it not that the genius of infid^jty 
effectually extinguishes all sense of mqd^y mad 
decorum, so as to render its'votaries incajmbte,: 
to some.extent, of .either,' be w6d^ blusij tb 
utter his sentiments to the world. Biyt, nbl? 
content to conceal his opinions—wbich^ if t'rab*; 
cannot possibly be productive of any adyanfttfge ' 
to mankind—be,' *as a madcian, who ctiteth 
firebrands, arrows, and death,* goes about to 
deceive the ■world, and saitb, ‘Ain noi I in 
sport?’ ' . ■ 
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Mjr friends, do not suffer yourselves to be 
the dopes of ill-designing men; but * ponder 
the path of your feet.' To the atheist we 
would say. Do not deceive yourself. Stop*, 
and, with the calmness of reason, review the 
past, anticipate the Aiture. You cannot lay 
your hand on your bosom and assure os, that, 
after a full investigation of the question, yon 
have obtained perfect satisfaction. You dare 
not affirm that you have positively demonstrat¬ 
ed the impossibility of the existence of a God. 
Steeled as you questionless are, you cannot feel 
convinced that you have treated the subject 
without some particular bias. You have too 
many misgivings of heart, to have obtained a 
condition of stoical composure. You have let 
go your hold upon the great fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of religion : have you thereby freed your¬ 
self from the difficulties of life ? have you got 
rid of all moral bonds and restraints ? Thank 
God, there are some of those bonds which, with 
the utmost difficulty, are broken,—they possess 
a species of elasticity which causes them to re¬ 
bound upon the most partial removal of resist¬ 
ing pressure. By possibility they may be bro¬ 
ken ; but few persons have the hardihood to 
])ersist in the desperate experiment. But what 
think you of the future ? Have you a clear, 
bright, sky? Or, do shadows, clouds, and 
darkness rest upon it ?” You have need to mus¬ 
ter all your strength of scepticism, to concen¬ 
trate the forces of your incredulity. You M'ill 
soon wage war with a most potent rcasoner,— 
one who has foiled, convinced, slain, most of 
your predecessors, lie comes with hasty stc])s 
to meet you; and whether he convince you 
(which is most likely) or not, beneath his stroke 
you must inevitably sink. Yes, atheist, you 
must die. If you are sure that, unlike mightier 
men who have engaged before you in the se¬ 
vere contest against religion, you will meet the 
black-plumed foe withoui terror, we are willing 
to await that dread hour, and gaze upon the 
strife. But, O, be sure not to fail within sight 
of the field of warfare,—nobly daring, and well 
accoutred, rush onward to the spot, and let the 
hardy-won elysium of an eternal sleep be yours I 
Who does not aspire to such an elevation,<—the 
re^rd of atheistic achievements ? Truly this 
is,“'much ado about nothing I” It is a dear- 
bot^hl non-entity I The toil and strife of the 
athirst, upon his oton principles, js something 
niucib Wonna than “ocean into*tempest wrought, 
to waft || feather, or to drown a fly.” 

Wh woutd wish to dwell longer upoii this 
ptii^ of pur tplgect. But we hasten to introduce 
to ,ydti> notice 

Tte third ^peeUs cS infldeliiy, denominated 
scepticism. Beyond all compari8on,*this species 
of infidelity' is the mpst tidieulous.. The authpr 
of the sect of sceptics was Pyrrho an Elian. 
He profijssed to dodbt of every thing; but, like 


the rest of his fellow-creatures, he was some¬ 
times compelled to believe. It is reported of 
him, that he took no care to avoid aPy kind of 
danger which might lie in his path ; but it ap¬ 
pears that he had the precaution to be soeptical 
in this respect, only at such times as his friends 
were near, to save him from its possible effects. 
When he was charged with inconsistency in 
running away from a dog which flew at him, he 
replied that “ it was hard to put off the man 
quite,—however, it was the duty of men to strive 
as far as possible, with action, and if that will 
not do, with reason against things.” His follow¬ 
ers were called by different tiuincs: sometimes 
they were called Pyrrhonians from the name of 
their master,—sometimes Sceptics from their 
practic of doubting,—^sometimes Zetetics from 
their pretended inquiry after truth,—sometimes 
Ephectics from their suspense,—and sometimes 
Aporetics from doubting of all dogmatical 
opinions. The simple meaning of the term 
sceptics, as applied to the infidels of the present 
day is, that they profess to doubt of every thing. 

Mr Hume is the great sceptical doctor ot 
modern times; and to him we must appeal for 
infurmation respecting the whole species. “ In 
the treatise of Human Nature,” observes Dr. 
Reid,* “the author (Mr Hume) undertakes to 
prove two points: first, that all that is call¬ 
ed human knowledge (meaning demonstrative 
knowledge) is only probability ; and, secondly, 
that this probability, when duly examined, 
vanishes by degrees, and leaves at last no evi¬ 
dence at all,—so that in the issue, there is no 
ground to believe any one proposition ratiier 
than its contrary, and all those are certainly 
fools who reason or believe any thing.” You 
will hence perceive, that, “there is no ground 
to believe” that the sun is round rather than 
square, or that his holiness of Rome stands 
upon his feet rather than upon'his head. You 
will further see that, according to his own ac¬ 
count, Mr Hume was a fool fur attempting to 
prove the above propositions,—since he affirms 
that they “ are certainly fools who attempt to' 
reason, or believe any thing." What a com¬ 
pound of folly and knavery was that author 
when he wrote the history of England, under 
the belief of any of the statements it contains I 
If his own principles be correct, he was a fool 
for believing any thing about the facts he re¬ 
cords,—or, if he did not believe them, he was a 
knave in attempting to make the world believe 
them, and thus become ** certainly fools.” 
These, we submit, are fair and legitimate in¬ 
ferences from Mr Hume’s positions; and we 
must persist in preferring the above charges,— 
or, we must substitute another in their rootof 
that Mr Hume was a dishonest man for prop** 
gating sentiments he did not credit. 

• Book I, part iv, sect. 1. 
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But with reference to the affairs of life, both 
Mr Hume and his sceptical brethren are as 
firm and consistent beli'evers . as other people. 

suppose that no sceptic ever stood to doubt 
whether he ought to get out of the way of any 
imminent danger; and. 1 very much question 
whether Mr Hume himself would have thought 
it beneath his dignity a sceptical philosopher, 
to escape from a house enveloped in flames. Is 
it not beyond all question that he would have 
reserved his doubts and scruples until he found 
himself quite safe ? “ In the incidents of life,” 

says he, “ we ought still to preserve our scepti¬ 
cism. If we believe that fire warms, or water, 
refreshes, it is only because it costs us too much 
pains to think otherwi^. Naj', if we are phi¬ 
losophers, it ought only to be upon sceptical 
j)rinciples.” Aye, aye, Mr Sceptic, we perfect¬ 
ly understand you! It would cost you too 
much pain —not pains—to bring yourself to be¬ 
lieve, that fire does not both warm and burn ! 
Yes, it would, doubtless, be rather an awkward 
experiment to attempt, in a fit of scepticism, to 
cross the Atlantic on a broom-stick, or to jump 
into the crater of ,^^^tna or Vesuvius ! Ask the 
sceptic whether he is a man of honour ? He 
finds no difficulty in returning an answer to 
your question. Ask him “ what’s o’clock ?” 
He answers you without a scruple. Propose a 
question concerning his business,—^you arc sure 
to get an immediate reply. Make an inquiry 
concerning the reigning monarch, or the posi¬ 
tion and comparative strength of political ))arties 
in the state,—it is ten to one if he does not 
answer you. But stsk him concerning religion, 
the Deity, or his sofd ; and you arc answered 
with doubts and hesitation. You may propose 
almost any question within the range of the na¬ 
tural sciences, and lie will speak* with you ch«;er- 
fuily like other men; but when you get upon 
a religious topic, all is doubtfulness and un¬ 
certainty. He then wanders amid darkness 
and mists, incapable of examining any subject 
with clearness and candour. He does not know 
whether there is a God,—he neither denies nor 
affirms it. He cannot tell whether he has a 
soul, or whether there is a future state of being, 
or whether, if there is a God, he has revealed 
his will to the human race, or indeed anything 
about religion. Now let us ask, How comes it 
to pass that he doubts upon no other questions 
than those of religion ? It is evident—let him 
profess what he will—that he has not in reality 
any scepticism with regard to other subjects. 
Then, why has he doubts in religious matters ? 
He is often compelled to exercise as much faith 
in worldly and mercantile affairs, as .religion re¬ 
quires ; and this he dues with the utmost ease ; 
why, then, does he doubt only in this case? 
The reason, mv friends, is, 1 think, more than 
probable—that he does ‘ not like to retain God 
in his knowledge.’ 


-But what a state must an individual be in, 
who is indeed a sceptic! iWhat a contention 
of ideas must fill his mind ! He must be for 
ever upon the rack; fur what greater punish¬ 
ment can you inflict u[)on any person than to 
keep him constantly in a state of suspense ? 
An individual had far better be out of the world 
than live to be tormented with unceasing doubts. 
Surely the stillness of the grave is more to be 
coveted than the condition of .-a sceptic 1 If 
he has indeed attained the sublimest object of 
his ambition, he must be miserable; fur sure 

-“tho laurel'd wreath that murder rears. 

Blood-nursed, and water’d by the widow’s tears, 

Seems not so foul, so tainted, and so dread. 

As waves the nightshade round the sceptic's head." 

** Bccptici.sni,” remarks Stewart, as it cn-r 
courages the notion, that all events are regulat¬ 
ed by chance, if it dues not alarm the inind with 
terror, it extinguishes at least every ray of hope ; 
and such is the restless activity of the mind, 
that it may be questioned whether the agitation 
of fear be a source of more complete wretched¬ 
ness than that listlessness which deprives us of 
all interest about futurity, and represents to us 
the present moment alone as ours. Nor is this 
all. A complete scepticism is so unnatural a 
state tu the human understanding, that it was 
probably never realized in any one instance. 
Nay, 1 believe it will generally be found, that, 
in proportion to the violence of a man’s disbe¬ 
lief on those important subjects which are 
essential to human happiness, the more extra¬ 
vagant is his credulity on other articles, where 
the fashion of the times dues not brand credu¬ 
lity as a weakness; for the mind must have 
something distinct from the objects of sense on 
which to repose itself; and those principles of 
our nature on which religion is founded, if they 
are prevented from developing themselves under 
the direction of an enlightened reason, will in¬ 
fallibly disclose themselves in one way or 
another, in the character and the conduct.” 

Such is scepticism,—the glory of philosophy I 
Happy is it that the Divine Being has implanted 
in the constitution of our nature a safe-guard 
against it,—so that, however much we may wish 
to throw off religious principles as a vexatious 
incumbrance, we cannot, without the greatest 
difficulty, compass our design. To be a sceptic 
in the fullest sense of the term, is impossible; 
and, as we have before observed, the scepticism 
of a professed infidel, extends only to things of 
a religious character; and, indeed, we have 
reason to conclude, not .often so far in reality, 
though in profession and appearance. We ap¬ 
peal to the conscience of the sceptic himself; 
for sure conscience has not yet become extinct. 
Have we not just ground for supposing «tbat. 
your professions reach much beyond the limit. 
of your infidelity ? Have we not just ground, 
to conclude that you are not quite so fii^ gone. 
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in the phth of darkness as you would have the 
world, from your professions, to imagine? Have 
we not just ground to affirm, that your mind is 
not so undecided as appearances would lead us 
to believe ?. why do you outrage the better 
feelings of your heart, for the worse than profit¬ 
less purpose of deceiving others I Why do you 
bid defiance to those principles of your nature 
which a provident Deitj' has riveted within you ! 
O reflect, and be wise! 

The systems, if systems they can be called, 
which I have discussed—deism, atheism, scep¬ 
ticism, and the numerous subdivisions or varia¬ 
tions of each, are not, properly speaking, dis¬ 
tinct systems^ formed under the influence of 
different principles; but arc only the various 
phases of'the general principle of infidelity. 
Opposite as they may seem, each to the others, 
they spring from one common source. An 
evil heart gives birth to them ail. The deist, 
the atheist, and the sceptic, arc alike the de¬ 
termined opponents of religion. They link to¬ 
gether, and make common cause, in the unholy 
warfare. The three unite in one terrible alli¬ 
ance, to sweep away, if possible, the hopes of 
man. Animated only with the desire of depre¬ 
dation, they seize every opportunity given them 
to attack,—they glory in spiritual carnage and 
spoliation. And, O, what a miserable portion 
do they otter us, to supply the place of our re¬ 
ligious liopes and feelings ! Is there anything 
in infidelity of which any rational being can 
approve? Judge, ye heads of families! Do 
you long to see 3'our sons and daughters en¬ 
listed under its deadly banner ? Are you wish¬ 
ful to attend the death-bed of your child, incon¬ 
solable by any human means and appliances, 
because robbed of the cheering hopes of reli¬ 
gion ? Do the shrieks and groans of despair, 
so often attendant upon the last moments of in- 
iidcls, accord with the feelings and sympathies 
of a parent’s heart ? Can the unutterable an¬ 
guish, seen in the dejected 63*0, and indicated 
by the restless mind of the dying atheist, aflbrd 
consolation to a mother’s breast, when that eye 
has sunk in night, and that spirit has passed the 
limits of the present world ? Parents, upon 
you we call lor a verdict! You hold a highly 
influential position in the world ; and much de¬ 
pends upon 3'ou. Your example has a powerful 
influence. A father’s admonitions and prayers, 
and a mother’s tears and entreaties, are eloquent 
beyond estimate. They will -follow the prodi¬ 
gal in his wanderings through distant lands, and 
make every string of his heart to vibrate. They 
will spring up when, perhaps, least expected or 
wished for, and chill, as awith the hand of 
death, the projected sin. Full often is it that, 
when other attempts are fruitless, these become 
the instruments of reformation. O, ye fathers, 
ye mothers, ‘ come up to the help of the Lord—- 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty!’ 


Fellow-country-men, to you we look for a ver¬ 
dict 1 Say, what advantage have your city and 
your country gained from the industrious pro¬ 
pagation of infidelity? Has it lightened the 
load of your distress? Has it purged the 
morals of your fellow-men ? Has it opened the 
channels of commerce ? Has it dried the 
widow's tears ? Has it soothed the orphan’s 
breast? Hus it softened any death-bed ? Has 
it reclaimed any prodigal ? Has it sobered any 
drunkard?. Has it lessened, to any extent, 
the catalogue of crimes? What, then, has it 
accomplished ? In the name of reason, of hu¬ 
manity, of every thing dear to our race, we 
ask. What has it done ? We will tell you what 
it has done. And, but for its feebleness, it 
would have done much more. It has burnt 
the Bible,—it has corrupted men’s morals,—it 
has blasted character,—it has opened the flood¬ 
gates of vice,—it has blunted the finer feelings 
of human nature,—it has proclaimed that there 
is no God,—it has taught that murder and adul¬ 
tery are virtuous,—it has broken all social and 
moral bonds,—it has impelled its votaries to 
suicide,—it has ruined the liopcs and souls of 
many. We now call upon you to stand forward 
in your country’s support; and to prevent the 
projected desolations of infidelity. Rally round 
the standard of your liberties, and extirpate the 
foe. 'rhat standard is religion ; and this once 
extinguished, the charter of your freedom is 
cancelled, and perhaps, for ever. Patriots, 
stand not aloof from the contest I Go forth 
with dauntless step; for though ‘ the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal,’ they are ‘ mighty 
through God, to the pulling down of strong 
holds.’ 

To the novitiate infidel we will address a few 
brief remarks. Consider well what you are 
doing, and whither you are tending I You have 
not yet taken the fatal step which may seal 
your everlasting doom, even in the present 
world. It may be that God, in infinite mercy, 
has sent 5'ou here to-night for-the purpose of 
preventing that awful error. It may be, that 
the Holy Spirit has, during this service, been 
working upon your mind, and agitating you 
with fears. Mark me, iny fellow-man, to-night 
you have reached, in all probability, the most 
important crisis in your life. Upon the deci¬ 
sion to which you may come in this matter, 
hangs eternal weal or wo. As a friend, permit 
me to bid you, beware. Come to no rash con¬ 
clusion,—take no hasty step. Act as you would 
if it were an aflair of trade. Exercise the same 
caution and prudence which you would if you 
were risking your whole worldly capital upon 
one adventurous speculation. Ask yourself the 
question which has often perplexed you. What 
is there beyond the grave? Weigh the vdue 
of your soul,—the importance of religious hope. 
De not madly enterprising; but think, think. 
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Uiink I O God, who rulest in the heavens and 
in the earth, what are we without hope,—the 
hope which thou inspirest,—the hope which is 
nursed in the arms of Christianity I Destitute 
of its cheering light, how miserable, how dis¬ 
tracted ! Supported by its influence, how light, 
how blissful! 

* Wliat is the bigot’s torcli, the tyrant’s rliain ? 

I smile on death, if ht>avcn-ward hope remain ; 

But, if the warring winds of nature's strife 
Bo oil the faithless charter uf iny life. 

If chance awak’d, ine\oral)le power 
This frail and fovorisli being of an hour ; 

Doom’d o’er the world’s precarious scene to sweep, 
Swill as the tempest travels on tlie dei‘p, 

To know delight hut by her parting smile. 

And toil, and wisli, and weep, a little while; 

Then mcll, ye elements, that Atrm’d in vain 
This trouhled pulse, and visionary Itrain ! 

Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom 
And sing, ye stars, that light ino to tlie tomb." 


Dc^triptibe .'jFragmentig. 

CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 

The Injury which Mary had received proved more se¬ 
rious than was suspected. Tlie bone uf her right arm 
was fractured above the wrist, and a splinter ot it pro- 
traded through the skin. She ran every hazard of be¬ 
coming dangerously, perhaps fatally fevered; yet during 
a considerable time after being conveyed to Iter room, 
she experienced an energy of mind, and displayed a 
strength of resolution—both arising from the influence 
of her noble Christian principles—wliich sustained lier 
frame greatly more than if slie h.nd lieeii aided by cor¬ 
dials and medicines without number. Site, in the mean 
time, waited in patient composure the airival of the 
surgeons, and appeared uninuved by the agonizing suf¬ 
ferings which slie must have been enduring. Slid 
spoke little, but seemed generally occupied in silent 
prayer ; and wliatever words she uttered either were, de¬ 
signed to comfort her attendants, or expressed happy 
confidence in the love and wisdom of divine Provi¬ 
dence. 

'' My dear father,” said she with a smile, as the in¬ 
firm old man, seemingly convulsed with feeling, en¬ 
tered tlie room, “ you surely have not lost cun^ence 
in God, that you appear so agituU'd ?”—“ Dearest Mary” 
—But his eiiioliun choked his utterance ; and he buried 
his face in his handkerchief, seeking support in leaning 
upon a chair.—“‘Coine, dear father, I must rally you: 
Paul says, ‘ Quit you like men;’ but really you are act¬ 
ing like a woman. isurely you do not wish to make 
me also weep. If sin were what we had to think uf, we 
could not weep enough ; hut you know, father, this 
little affliction uf mine nas been sent us a means to pu¬ 
rify from sin. O, the redeemed in heaven think of 
' bio^ of the Lamb,’ and of ‘ the great tribulation’ 
tlirough which Uiey came—they think of both with 
gratitude; they sing and praise, because the Son died 
to bring them to the mercy-seat, and they sing and 
praise, Decause the Father used the rod to tit them tor 
tile lieavenly glory;—' therefore are they before tlie 
Uuroue.’ Surely, surely, father, we should not weep 
because * tlie God of all comfort’ chastises us!’’ Per. 

haps not, my daughter; perhaps not; but this is ‘ tiie 
vale of tears,’ and—and—your sufferings, tliey are what 
rieve me. Is there any tiling, my love, which 1 can 
o to alleviate your distress?” ’‘There is—you have 
every wish, I know., to spare me needless pain ?” “ Do 
not doubt it—do not doubt it,” almost sobbed the heart- 
stricken old man, shedding a fresh stream of tears, and 
giving way to a new impulse of griefi <’ My affectionate 


father, forgive me if I say that this runs risk 6f become 
ing rebellion against wd. Calm affliction, is not 
wrong 1 we must of course ^eel affliction. Yet we are 
commanded to sing of mercy, and to sing of it even in 
the midst of judgment: we have at least David’s ex¬ 
ample for doing uiis ; and we are commanded to ' re¬ 
joice evermore/ and in ‘ every thing’ to ' give thanks.’ 
O, how surpassing is the love of God 1 cloud is so 
dark as to quench the bright beams of heaven’s light, 
no sulTering so bitter as to destroy the relish of God’s 
cup of tender mercy. Take place what will, God is 
ever the same ; ‘ and God is love.’ ” “ But the flesh is 
weak,” said the father, in a tone so faint that one 
uiigiit Iiavc doubted whether he spoke unconsciously, or 
addressed the words to his daughter. '* Jt is, my fa¬ 
ther; blit grace is strong. You said you would do me 
a favour “ Any thing, my dear, that may assist to 
relieve your sufferings.” “ You will not Uiink me un¬ 
feeling?’’ " HoW can I, my child? Ask what you 
will, I shall do it.” “ I take you at your word. You 
will leave me, my dear father; and till the surgeons 
tell you I am better, you will not ask to be again ad¬ 
mitted to the room. While you are away from me, 
think iiotliing of what 1 suffer, but think only of the 
many mercies which God has made me richly to enjoy. 
Our blessed Saviour will abundantly support me under 
wliat 1 may endure, even though it sliould be five-fold 
greater tiiaii I expect. His strength, you know, is 
made perfect in weakness. 1 wish to have my mind 
fortified by meditating on his love ; and 1 am sure you 
would not willingly disturb me. Do relieve my con¬ 
cern, tlien, dear father, by withdrawing; and my pray¬ 
ers shall ascend to God, for grace to sustain you, and 
to fill you with peace.” 

The poor old man could with difficulty be prevailed 
oil to comply ; he had a doting iiutiuu that he might 
somehow be uf service during the surgical operation ; 
but oil fairly understanding that he should only afflict 
both ills daughter’s feelings and his own, he evenlimlly 
withdrew. » • • 


THE HAPPY PATIENT. 

“ I SHALL soon sleep in Jesus,” said Mary, with a 
soundness uf voice and a calmness of manner wliich 
surprised the physician. Blessed lie my Saviour, 1 
shall soon be permitted to see him in his glory. -Every 
new pang brings me nearer to the world uf perfect .ho¬ 
liness and heavenly bliss. How precious, how divinely 
favoured, to be curried onward toward the fountain of 
life and love! My friends tell me that I may recover 
from this illness; but 1 desire, O Lord, to depart and 
to be witli thee; disappoint me not, thou portion of my 
soul.” 

She said this slowly, and with n solemnity yet de¬ 
lightedness of tone, which made her words thrill 
through the hearts of lier attendants. After musing a 
few minutes in evident triumph of spirit, she again 
broke the reigning silence: “ Will my dear father,” 
she asked, “ be allow'ed to visit me ? lam desirous he 
should again see me before I die, that 1 may once more 
tall liim of the unsearchable riches of the divine grace. 
O, my redeeming Lord, thy goodness to thine unwor¬ 
thy handmaid passeth knui^edger’ Her request, 
however, could not be complied with. Her physician 
assured her that the slightest excitement niigiit do her 
extreme injury; and he urged her not to ttiiiik at pre¬ 
sent of her father, but to continue meditating in silence 
on those great truths which she felt makii^ her so 
happy, “lam resigned,” was her reply. “ The Lord 
will not withhold what is good. A sense of hiS «wn 
love, or a view of liis own iiiuaiess, is gloriously enough 
to satisfy the soul. Yes, the company of the dearest 
relation is but as a drop of the ocean, compared to the 
presence and communion of the Father of mefflies 1 
for— O,. let me think of this 1 He is ‘ Goi^* be is * file 
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God,’ he Is ‘ the God of comfort^ he is ‘ the God of «U 
comfort,'—f ■v/ho comforicthW—“in our tribulation,’—' 
‘in aU our tribuiation.’ This is marvellous; and he 
‘ dwella ill us,’ and is our ‘ portion,’ our ‘ hope of gl<MT,’ 
our ‘ lift*,’ our ‘ exceedingly great reward.’ O ft>r a 
thousand tongues to tell.the praises of redeeming 
love I” 

She lay for a while in a state of exhaustion, fotigued 
and flushed by her exertion. But her mind seemed 
active as ever. Itie siienking, singing smile which 
played upon her countenance, ceased not a moment to 
tell that all in her Jieart was ‘joy unspeakable ami full 
of glory.’ In a feebler tone than before, she asked, 
“ May my brother be admitted ?” But as she spoke, 
the physit:ian was wliispered away by a servant, leaving 

the question ’uiiansweriKl, and beckoning Mrs-to 

watcli his pntient till his return. 

In the parlour, when Dr Mason entered, were Mary’s 
brother, his friend Oswald, and a strange gentleman. 
'I’he physician immediately communicated Alniy’s re- 
que.st to the first; and enjoining him to use his best 
inilueiicc to induce her to speak little, and avoid ex- 
c:itenieiit, desired liiiii to coiitinne with lier during his 
own absence. “ I have taken a very great liberty,” 
said Oswald to Dr Mason, as the brother left the apart¬ 
ment; “ but I trust the urgency of the occasion will he 
u siifllcient apology. In the multitude of counselloiti, 
you know, there is safety. 1 renieiiibered this luorning 
that my friend Dr Fairley, to whom I have now the 
honour of inlroilucing you, intende;! to be in tins neigh¬ 
bourhood yesterday evening. On hearing your iiitla- 
vourable opinion of your patient’s case, I rode, instantly 
away to useeriuin whether he had arrived. 1 alone am 
respou.sible for having brought my friend hither, and I 
.shall receive as a personal luvour, your consulting with 
him whether means can be devised for averting the 
calamity which you apprehend.” 

Dr I’airley was not so aged a man as Dr Mason, but 
he was more famed and experienced. Oswald, in the 
wliirl of ills excitement, hud forgotten that, like him¬ 
self, he was a free-thinker, yet, Unlike him, a free¬ 
thinker who made no secret of his principles, openly 
avowing iliem, and using neither restraint nor care to 
conceul their influence on his mind. 'J'his was an 
awkward oversight; nor did Oswald advert to it, till 
no opportunity remained of putting his friend iqton liis 
guard. 

Dr Mason politely expre.ssed gratification that his 
fellow-practitioner hud been .so opportunely called in ; 
and he proceeded to state to him the nature of Mary’s 
accident, the suddenness and violence of the fe.ver 
whicli had followed, and the apprehension which he had 
entertained for several hours of her failing into deliri¬ 
um, which should terminate in fatal consequences. 

After warning had been given to the patient of the 
intended visit, the two physicians went to her apart¬ 
ment. Sonic happy thought had thrown great anima¬ 
tion into her countenance ; a bright expression beameti 
in her eyes; and her joyous smile sat more speakingly 
than u^uul upon her countenance. This was her ap¬ 
pearance ; and in a lively yet serious tone, site was in 
the act of saying, when tlie physicians entered : “ I am 
a sinner redeemed with most precious blood ; and 
tliougb pour, oh how poor and needful of. all things ! 
yet hath the Loid made me gloriously rich—richer 
than tile kings of the earth. What amazing iiieroy is 
it that one who was worthless as a worm, sliould be 
made ‘an heir of God, and a joint lieir of Christ 

Jesus!’ Well might the apostle"-” Distressing!” 

warmly and abruptly exclaimed Dr Fairley, taken ofl' 
liis guard, and forgetful of the precarious condition of 
the patient; “ she is already delirious, sadly delirious, 
and there 'can be little ho(>e.” “ Histi tfist!” ejacu¬ 
lated Mrs-, beckoning to him to be silent. But 

her well-meant attempt was too late. Mary started as 
he spoke; her tija rolled wildly; and after an instant, 
settled in a fixed gaze upon the speaker. Almost im¬ 


mediately, however, the muscles of the eye relaxed; 
and her whole countenance became placid and .serene. 
“ No,” she at length said; “ I am not delirious. Once, 
indeed, my whole head was sick; but my glorious 
Redeemer put me in my right mind. I once did not 
love the Lord Jesus—I did not cling to him for the 
pardoning of my sins, and the saving of my soul; but 
now, tliiough the rich gift of tlie divine grace, I am 
enabled to act like the wise men of the, east, who 
esteemed it the most reasonable and the best and hap¬ 
piest action of their lives to worship the l,ord Jesus. 
What is the employment of heaven 'i:' Is it not to adore 
Christ night and day, for having redeemed us by his 
blood ? O, it is, it is a reasonable and also a must 
ble.ssed service, to devote heart, and soul, tiiul thought, 
and .speech, to him who ‘loved us, and gave liiiuselt for 
us’—to priiise him and magnify him, 

• Wliilo life, or breath, or being lasts, 

Or iiiimortulity endures!’ 

I know, I feel, that his name and liis nature arc love, 
’rjiis is why I am so happy.” 

On the fifth day * * • gradually the 

pulse gave iiiliiiiation that iiiiniediate danger whs over. 

The crisis is now past,” saiil Dr Mason; “ and she 
owes her n-covery, in no small measure, to the tranquil¬ 
lizing effects of her views of religion.” 

Original 

ANTICIPATIONS OP HEAVEN. 

When, in warfare with death, 

I have sigh'd iiiy last breath. 

And my limbs been consigned to the tomb. 

And my soul shall have iled 
'I'o the realms of the dead, 

■ To receive its iiiichangeable doom ; 

Then a crown shall await me, a sceptre and throne. 
And an empire of glory be ever roy own. 

With a mitre of gohl. 

And in glory untold, 

1 shall rule in tin; fane of the skies ; 

P'roiii its altars of light. 

Through the day and the night. 

Shall the clouds of my incense arise ; 

While the grandeur of Godhead o’ershaduws the place. 
And encircles and clasps it in smiling embrace. 

Til such glory as this, 

. , At the summit of bliss. 

With its raptures ecstatic replete. 

Like the cherubs above. 

In the transports of love, 

I will cast my geinm’d crown at his feet; 

While, enrobed as tlie sun on the throne of the day. 
Will the Christ his resplendent effulgence display. 

In ten millions of hues. 

And in thousands of views. 

Will creation burst forth on my sight,— 

In the splendid review 
E’er transporting and new. 

Ever grander, and godlike, and bright; 

Every orb be subliraer, more grand, than the last; 
Every scene mure discursive of God tiian Uie past. 

For the earth's sweetest hours, 

Or for paradise* liowers. 

Or the dearest of fanciful bliss. 
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I would never give up 
So celestial a hope. 

Or ail hour of such glory as this. 

An etenml repletion of Earth's highest joy 
1$ exccU’d by a moment of Heaven's employ. 


i^tijicrUancouiS. 

Cornett.—-" The magnitudes of comets are very vari¬ 
ous. Some are not larger tliiiii our moon; some three 
times the siae of the cartli. Multitudes have no tails 
at all; the length of sonic tails ainuiints to 80,000,000 
miles. The rarity of their eiixmlating medium must 
be extreme, since stars are visible through these tails, 
and the comet of 1770 swejit among the moons of Ju¬ 
piter without causing derangement. A iaiiit idea may 
be obtained of the. diversity in llie sises and orbits of 
comets from what follows. Tlic smallest known com. 
els are those of Eiiake, the periods of whose orbit com¬ 
prise 1,207 days, and that of Bela, accomplished in 
about six years nntl a half. During the present period, 
the respective series of both of their orbits, according 
to tile foregoing hypotheses, incline towards the sun. 
The iirst, by the acceleration of one day, and the last, 
by the acceleration of two days in «;ach return. Both 
these comets are without tails, and so small, as barely 
to be visible without glasses. Let us now consider the 
comet of 1741. The diameter of its nucleus nearly 
equalled that of Jupiter, and its tail extended 40 de¬ 
grees from its boily, remaining visible long after tliat 
was under the horizon, and extending towards the ze¬ 
nith above 80 degrees, for two hours before the smi be- 
luune visible in a morning. The comet of 1080 is the 
most remarkable on record. TJiis comet was visible 
four months. Its tail was of a mu9t enormous length, 
extending over a space in the heavens nearly equal to 
one-firth of tlieir entire circumference. It descended 
from the upper regions of space almost jierpcndicularly, 
and having passed roiiiul the sun, with 147,000 miles of 
his surface, reascciuletl. It travel le<l at the rate of 
880,000 miles in an hour; but as it approached the sun, 
its velocity becunie so astounding us to carry it half 
round Ills disc at tlie rate of 1,240,408 miles an hour ! 
During the above solar proximity, this comet must have 
been exposed to a licat sufficient to have converted all 
terrestrial substances into vapour; the sun’s disc, as 
then viewed from it, extending from tiie zenith to tile 
liorizoii. Tile furthest point of disUincc from the sun, 
in the orbited' tliis comet, as determined by Dr Halley, 
amounts to 11,200,000,000 of miles, and tlie period of 
its return to 675 years. It is calculated Hint, from the 
remotest distance of its orbit, tlie sun, us beheld from 
the comet, would appear no larger than half tlie diame¬ 
ter exiiibiied to us by Mars. Astronomers liave calcu¬ 
lated that one of tlie returns towards the sun of this 
comet must have taken place about the period of the 
deluge.’’—.Hr* Uurton's Astnmumical iUtelcues. 

Antronomical Eoidences .—Nothing expands human 
faculties like contemplatiiig tiie various nictiiods em¬ 
ployed by the Creator for accomplishing, under diversi¬ 
fied circumstances, tlie same benignant end, whatsoever 
may be that specific end. In tlie present instance tlie 
end to be accomplished consists in the production of 
tlie greatest possible comfort for the inhabitants of each 
individual planet; and this end could solely be ob¬ 
tained by tile adapthtiun of each planet's coiistriictiuii 
to its proportionate distance from the sun. Tiie higlier 
Uie excellence of telescopes, and the prufuunder tlie 
science of future generations, the more minutely the 
astronomical observations on each individual globe will 
dc^elope tlie accomplishment of this Almighty purpose. 
Let it be here remarked, that it is only 227 years since 
tlie existence of Jupiter’s four muons was suspected, the 
laws of whose motions are now as accurately ascertain¬ 


ed as are those of our own moon. What a stridb in 
*knowledge even in this (comparatively witii future 
generations) infantine age of astronomical observations, 
has not the invention of telescopes already achieved! 
Already have telescopes demunHrated that, notwitli- 
standiiig the solar planets are governed gener^ly by tlic 
same laws, yet that no two of them are formed specifical¬ 
ly alike, each of timm being fashioned with an express 
adaptation to the comfort of its own particular position. 
It is an assemblage of orbs thus diversified in construc¬ 
tion, for express unity of purpose witiiin one common 
system, which constitutes the criterion of Otnni|H)tence, 
an almighty harmoniousness of de«gn tiie investiga¬ 
tion of which constitutes tlie noblest privilege and most 
expanding exercise of man’s faculties. We have turned 
attention to one marked feature in the construction of 
Mercury, namely, the irregular flatness of hiS poles, 
ill mitigation of the heat consequent to his vicinity to 
the sun. Nature is never prodigal of expedients: she 
always thoroughly accomplishes her intention, never 
strays beyond it. Venus not being so closely approxi- 
malml to tlie sun, equal polar flatness was not requisite ; 
and this peculiarity is nut observable’ in her. Amongst 
various proportional mitigations of heat, tlie most re¬ 
markable are, first, the inclination of Venus’s rotation 
on lier axis of full 72 degrees on her equator. This 
iiicliiiatioii obtains a torrid zone of considerable breadtli, 
and induces great obliquity of solar rays upon it. 
Secondly, the interveiitiuii of an atmuSpliere of exces¬ 
sive density; and, thirdly, aaiight of 23 days in length, 
consequently, a general mitigation of heat must prevail 
tiiroughoiit Uie planet, the inhabitants of its poles en¬ 
joying a temperature as mild as that of ours in spring. 
Like tliose of Mercuiy, the mountains of Venus ore 
stupendous, but are more generally dispersed in iiim. 
Some of Venus’s luountaiiis have been calculated at 
nine miles of perpendicalar altitude. Throughout her 
surface immense elevations everywhere abound, inter¬ 
spersed with large masses of water. Hence the splen¬ 
did brilliancy ot Venus amidst the heavens, crowned 
with ice aiid snow as must be the stupendous summits 
of iiiouiitaiiis, far surpassing in altitude tlie loftiest of 
the Cordilleras I What a profusion—what an endless 
variety of vegetation must be engaged tliroughout a 
surluee of such multiplied diversity!—a diversity in¬ 
cluding the rarest productions of every possible soil, 
climate, and temperature. Thus amidst the splendour 
of a upon-dny in Venus, the same miuqte attention to 
the welfare of hiS creatures is to be traced, which flat¬ 
tened, ill a manner so demonstrative of superintending 
wisdom, the poles of u still hotter planet, Mercury; 
while during her nights the brilliancy of Mercury 
tliruugh his vicinity, and the majestic spectacle of tlie 
earth beatniiig with radiance and glorious in magni¬ 
tude, as the eurtli must appear with its respieiideut 
moon, more than compensate to Venus the wuut ut an 
exclusive satellite.— Ibid. 
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THE HONOURS OF SHILOH. 

By the Rev. Patbick Buasi.ev, 

MinUter of the United Sece<itkm Church , LiUieeleiif, 
Hoiburghthirc. 

Genesis \lix. 10 Anil untohim sliall Uiv gatliering of 
the people be.” 

In w’hat an interesting ligltt. is ‘Shiloh’ here 
piesentod to men by his father Jacob in his 
dying moments ! Here he presents his most 
illustrious son, to all the readers of this pro¬ 
phecy, as the object of supreme regard, and 
the centre of delightful attraction, to countless 
millions of the human family ; for here he says, 
‘ unto him shall the gathering of the people be.’ 
And who can wonder that such multitudes of 
men should come to Him who is ‘the desire of 
ail nations ?’ It may be proper, however, to 
point out u few of the reasons why he is to 
so many men such an object of attractive re¬ 
gard. 

And he is so, because of his intrinsic glory. 
In his character are found all real moral excel¬ 
lencies,—and they are found in it in an infinite 
degree; for in him who sustains it, meet, and 
meet eternally, infinite wisdom, holiness, jus¬ 
tice, goodness, and truth. With re.spect, tlien, 
to all real moral excellence of character, ‘ who 
in heaven can be compared with the Lord ?’ 
In this, as in all points of comparison with even 
the most exalted creature, Jehovah-Jesus has 
‘ the pre-eminence.’ And \iiLy, therefore, should 
not all truly wise men view him with an afiec- 
tionate and attractive regard ? 

Shiloh is transcendent also in the beauty of 
his character. All real excellence of character 
is real beauty ; and who, in beauty of-character, 
deserves even to be named in comparison with 
Shiloh ? In him all that is glorious in divinity, 
and all that is lovely in humanity, shine forth 
in perpetual splendour. Accordingly, we are 
told that * he -is fairer than the. children of 
men.’ Who that has ever seen this ‘ being in 
his beauty,’ does not admire and adore him 
as ‘ the chief among ten thousand •, yea, as »lt 0 ' 
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gethcr lovely ?’ , Who that has been in any mea¬ 
sure ‘ beautified with lii.s salvation,’ does not 
say with the saint of old, ‘ One thing have 1 
desired of the Lord, that will 1 seek after ; that 
I may <l\vell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of iny life, to behold the bennty of the 
Lord, and to in(|uiru in his tc-inpic ?’ 

Nor is it unworthy of notice that, while 
Shiloh is transcendent in e.xccllence and beauty 
of character, lie is traiescendent in the fuliiCs-s 
of blc;ssing, of which he is the fountain and the 
dispenser. ‘ In him are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge ;’ * in him dwells all the. 
fulness of the godhead bodily yea, ‘ it pleased 
the Father, that in him should ail fulness dwell.’ 
What is it then, pertaining to real happiness, 
ill time or in eternity, that believers shall not 
obtain from Shiloli ? ‘ They shall be abundantly 
satished with the fatness of his liousc ; and he 
j shall make them drink of the river of his plea- 
I sures; for with him is the fountain of life; and 
in hi.s light shall they see light.’ 

Who now can wonder that Shiloh should be 
an object of ad'ectiouate and attractive regard 
to sucii countless myriads of men,—men capa¬ 
ble of appreciating his excellence and beauty, 
and who have been admitted to partake of his 
fulnes.s of grace and glory ? Who can wonder 
that one so infinitely excellent and beautiful, and 
who is so able and wiliingto impart such measures 
of happiness to all who come to him, should 
now be attracting to himself all the wise, and 
pious, and holy of our race ? 

But let us observe the regard which countless 
millions of men pay to Shiloh : They gather 
themselves to him as the one great object of 
their affection, and the one source of their hopes 
for eternity. In gathering theraseives to him, 
they exercise and display the fuitli of the gospel, 
—that faith with whicii eternal salvation is inse¬ 
parably connected. It is the coming of true 
believers to Christ, for the blessings of salva¬ 
tion, that Jacob proclaims when he says, * and 
unto him shall the gathering of the people be.’ 

But who are ‘ the people ?’ Some think that 
God’s ancient people, the Jews, are meant; 
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and that the reference ia to that promised period 
when light and life from on high shall be im¬ 
parted to them, and when they shall return to 
the love and service of that God from whom 
they have 'revolted. Others think that the 
Gentiles are meant; and tliat tiie saying of 
Jacob is one of the predictions of that mercy 
which was to be extended to them, when the 
Jews, on account of their unbelief, should be 
cut off'. It is more likely that the words refer 
to all the eventually saved under God’s last and 
best despensation ; who, whether of Jewish or 
Gentile origin, conic to Christ for those bless¬ 
ings which lie has so richly to bestow. These 
we think arc ‘ the people’ spoken of,—the peo¬ 
ple whom God knew and loved as his own from 
eternity, and whom he has set apart for the en¬ 
joyment of grace and glory,—the people that 
shall, to all everlasting, compose that spiritual 
body of which Christ is the head, and that shall 
for ever shine forth in the full splendours of 
their divine Redeemer. It is of these that 
Jacob speaks, when he says, ‘ And unto him 
shall the gathering of the people be.' 

The mode of expression employed by Jacob, 
would seem to intimate, that there is some 
peculiar scene of existence in the universe 
which forms the dwelling place of Shiloh, and 
where he can alone be found of those that would 
approach him. Now, ‘ the church of the living 
God,’ is the place of his pleasing and perpetual 
abode. ‘ This,’ says he himself, ‘ this is my 
rest for ever: here will I dwell; for I have 
desired it.’ Here it is, and here ouly^ that the 
Saviour can be truly sought and found and en¬ 
joyed by the children of men ; for he is ‘ a wall 
of ffre around his church and the glory in the 
midst of her,’ and unto him, ‘ dwelling in the 
midst of her, shall the gathering of the people be.’ 

But tlie mode of expression used by Jacob 
also intimates that the people who are gathered 
to Shiloh were previously at a distance from 
him, and the place of his rest. If they were 
not so, there would be no need of their being 
‘gathered’ unto him. ’Phey are not only wide¬ 
ly scattered over tiie face of the earth, as being 
of every kindred, and people, and tongue, and 
nation, but they are, as fulieii, guilty, and pol¬ 
luted, at a great moral distance from him. Yet, 
no matter how widely they are scattered, and 
how great the moral distance at which they 
stand from him, they are ‘ gathered unto Shiloh.' 
Even now thousands after thousands of wise and 
holy men are saying to him, ‘ Behold we come 
unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God.’ How 
truly then did Jacob say, * Unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be!’ 

But under what influence are the people 
gathered unto Shiloh ? Do all, or an^ of them, 
come to him of their own accord ? 'To men, in 
their natural condition, all the excellence, and 
beauty, and bleseinga of Shiloh, are entirely 


unseen,and unknown; and he is to.them ‘a 
root out of a dry ground, having no form or 
comeliness or beauty that they should desire 
him.’ ‘The natural man recelveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God; for they are fool¬ 
ishness unto him: neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.’- To 
mere natural men, Shiloh is no object of affisc- 
tionate regard or attraction. Nay, they^ think 
of him with aversion; their hearts are full of 
enmity against him ; and they say to him with 
their lips and their lives, * Depart from us, for 
we desire not the knowledge of thy ways.’ How 
then could persons so ignorant of Shiloh, and 
so full of hatred against him, come to him 
of their own accord ? Truly did Jesus say : 
‘ No man can come to me, except the Father 
who sent me, draw him.’ Those that come to 
him, come through almighty and gracious in¬ 
fluence. It is just because he is himself ’ the 
gatherer of the nations,’ that ‘ unto him shall 
the gathering of the people be.’ Of him it is 
said : ‘ He shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, 
and gather together the dispersed of Judah, from 
the four corners of the earth.’ He himself says: 
‘ I will gather^ nations and tongues, and they 
shall come and see my glory.’ He says again: 
’ Other sheep have 1 , which are not of this fold; 
them also 1 must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice ; and there shall be one shepherd and 
one sheepfold.’ And again he says : * And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men uuto me.’ How plainly and impressively 
do these passages teach us the way in which the 
people are * gathered’ unto Shiloh 1 

But ill thus gathering the people unto him¬ 
self, Shiloh uses no violence, employs no com¬ 
pulsion. ‘ I'he spirit of wisdom and revelation 
in the knowledge of him, is given them; and 
the eyes of their understanding being enlight¬ 
ened, that they may know what is the hope of 
his calling, and what the riches of the glory of 
his inheritance, in the saints,’ they admire and 
adore him with all their hearts. Disappointed 
in every other expectation, and wearied with 
every other service, impressed with the tran¬ 
scendent excellence of his character, allured by 
his surpassing beauty, and attracted by the in-, 
flnite fulness of blessing at his disposal, they 
come to him with fove, and desire, and hope. 
It is when the Lord sends the rod of bis 
strength out of Zion, that a willing people come 
to him in the day of his power,—a people, 
numerous and beautiful as the drops of dew in 
the womb of the morning. It is almighty grace 
that turns the hearts and the feet of men to 
Shiloh; and this, all who are under its influ¬ 
ence rejoice to acknowledge ; lor each of them 
says from the heart, * By the grace of God I 
am what I am.’ How appropriately, then* 
may all true Christians pour forth the jneayer 
and proclaim the purpose of the spouse; * jDfav 
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us, we will run after theeP And gathered 
.to Christ through tJje sweet but powerful in¬ 
fluence of grace, may not each of them realize 
what was realized by the spouse, when she said, 
‘ Or ever I was aware my soul made me like 
the chariots of Ammi-nadib,*—the chariots of a 
willing people ? Yes; * they that wait upon the 
Lord, ^ shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall run 
and not be weary; they shall walk and not faint.’ 

Let us now inquire as to l/ie time when 
Jacob's words were to be fulfilled. This seems 
to be after the Saviour’s advent. Jacob says, 
‘ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor 
a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
e.ume ; and unto him (and tlten unto him) shall 
the gathering of the peoj)le be.’ This seems to 
be the true import of the prophecy. And in 
this light it has already met with a partial fulfil¬ 
ment ; for how many thousands, nay, millions 
of our race, have, since his advent, been ena¬ 
bled to see the excellence and beauty of Shiloh, 
and to come to him for that salvation that is in 
him with eternal glory! When truly good 
men are seen regularly and conscientiously per¬ 
forming the duties of their station in life,—when 
they are seen, on the morning of the sabbath, 
bending their way to the sanctuary, where God 
is waiting to commune with his people over 
the mercy-seat,—when they are seen, at the 
proper season, encompassing the Lord’s table, 
that they may commemorate his love and his 
death,—-then, indeed, is the gathering of the 
people unto Shiloh. O that the Lord would 
make those that are gathered unto Shiloh a 
thousand times so many more than they arc, 
and bless them as he hath promised them I 

But there is a period, a long and glorious 
period, fast approaching in the history of the 
church, when this prediction shall meet with 
a still more distinguished fulfilment. This is 
the period during which, according to the spirit 
of prophecy, the handful of corn sown on the 
tops of the mountains shall shake with prosper¬ 
ous fruit like Lebanon, and they of the city 
shall flourish like grass of the earth,—when a 
whole nation shall be born into; the family of 
Shiloh at once,—when ‘ the kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of his Christ.’ Of the triumphs of Shiloh's 
grace during this glorious period, and of the 
multitudes of people that will be then gathered 
to him, Isaiah was made spectator in those 
visions of God that were given him; and be 
gave utterance to bis feelings in the language 
of astonishment, exclaiming, ‘ Who are these 
that fly as a cloud, and as doves to their win¬ 
dows r* This period, in the history of the 
greatest of his sons, must have peculiarly at¬ 
tracted the prophetic vision of Jacob, when be 
said, ‘ And unto him shall the gatbefring of the 
people be.’ 


But it is probable that there is' an ultipiatc 
and special rcteronce in this prediction, to the 
day of final retribution,—that day,, when Shiloh 
shall sit upon the throne of his glory, and when 
all nations shall be gathered before him. ‘ The 
Father judgeth no man, but liath committed all 
judgment to the Son ; that all men should bo-‘ 
nour the Son, even as they honour the Father;’— 
and coming in his own glory, and in the glory 
of his Father, how resplendent and majestic will 
be the appearance of Shiloh, on the last day of 
this world's history ! It is then that the voice 
shall go forth : ‘ Behold he coineth with clouds ; 
and every eye shall see him, and they that 
pierced him ; and all kindreds of the earth shall 
wail because of him ; even so, amen.’ On that 
great <lay of tiie Lord, men shall come to Shi¬ 
loh, that would never come to him through the 
persuasive influence of his personal attractions, 
and the riches of liis kingdom. Then, however, 
they must come into his presence; for then be 
‘ siiall send forth his angels, and they shall ga¬ 
ther out of his kingdom all things that offend, 
and them w'lio do iniquity, and siiall cast them 
into a furnace of fire.’ Once these men hated 
and scorned and rejected him ; but now they 
shall be compelled to approach him, that they 
may receive from bis liand their eternal por¬ 
tion ; and then he will say to them, * Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepar¬ 
ed for the devil and his angels: and these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment.’ But on 
this great day of tlie Lord, Shiioh ‘ shall call to 
the heavens from above, and to the earth, that 
he may judge his people,’ saying, ‘ Gat/ier my 
saints together unto me; those tiiat have made 
a covenant with me by sacrifice ; and the hea¬ 
vens shall declare his righteousness ; for God ia 
judge himself.’ And when this summons has 
gone forth from the Judge of all, countless ndul- 
titudes of saints shall come to him, ‘ sitting on 
bis great white throne.’ Attracted by his love¬ 
liness, and by his infinite fulness of blessing, 
they will now come to him with rapturous de¬ 
light, that their glory and felicity may be com¬ 
pleted in the eternal enjoyment of himself, in 
that country whither he had gone before them, 
that he might prepare a place for them. And 
standing before him, glorious, spiritual, immor¬ 
tal,—equal to the angels, being the children of 
the resurrection,—he will say to them, with a 
voice loud but sweet, ‘ Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world: and tliese 
shall go away into life eternal.* Of these 
numerable myriads of glorious and happy men, 
Shiloh will be the guide; and the country tu 
which he will lead them, is that in which tba 
inhabitants ‘ shall hunger no more, neituar 
thirst any more ; neither shall the sun light ooi 
them, nor any beat: for the Lamb, who is ia 
the midst of the throne, shall feed them and lead 
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them to living fountains of waters; and God 
ahail wipe away all tears from their eyCT.’ 
Then it is that that great branch of the mys¬ 
tery of providence and ^ace shall be fully ac¬ 
complished : * In the dispensation of the fulness 
of times, God the. Father shall gather together 
in one, all things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven, and which are on earth, even in, or 
under him.' Then it b indeed, that Shiloh 
will iqppear to the intelligent universe, not only 
* the head of the body, the church,’ but ‘ the 
bead of all principality and powerand, pre¬ 
siding over this united, this great and glorious 
family, * of his kingdom there will be no end.’ 
It was to this pre-eminently glorious era, in the 
hjstory of Shiloh, that Jacob’s eye was directed, 
when he said, * And unto him shall '‘the gather¬ 
ing of the people be.’ 

How plainly does the prophecy of Jacob in¬ 
timate the duty of all who are blessed with the 
word of God ! All men who have heard or 
read Jacob's sayings, are invited to come to 
Shiloh, that they may * receive out of his ful¬ 
ness and grace for grace,’—to come to Christ,— 
to believe in him with the whole heart,—to re¬ 
ly on him for that salvation of which he is the au¬ 
thor and the sum. * This is the commandment 
of God, that men should believe on the name 
of his Son Jesus Christ.’ It is, too, in obedi¬ 
ence to this commandment, that the divine liie 
is begun in the soul,—that it is maintained in 
it, and completed in it; but he who neglects 
this commandment, shall be the victim of eter¬ 
nal ruin. * He that believeth on the Son, bath 
everlasting life: and he that believeth not the 
Son, shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.’ How carefully, then, should 
all who are blessed with the word of salvation, 
desire and labour to come unto Shiloh I 

The encouragements to come to Shiloh are 
many and powerful. How transcendent his ex¬ 
cellence I how surpassing his beauty ! how 
abundant the fulness of grace and glory trea¬ 
sured up in him 1 and how willing b he to bestow 
upon all who come to him, all that is needful and 
blissful to them! To all the hearers of his word 
he says: *£at, O friends; drink, yea, drink 
abundantly, O beloved I’ To every one of 
them he says: ‘ Open thy mouth wide, and 1 
will fill it;’ and if he fill it, it will be ’ filled 
with ail the fulness of God.’ Who can wonder 
that ’ unto him should the gathering of the peo¬ 
ple be ?’ 

How aggravated, then, must be the guilt and the 
ruin of those who neglect to come unto Shiloh ! 
Once he said, O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killesbthe praphets, andstonest them that are 
sent unto thee, how often would 1 have gather¬ 
ed ihy children together as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings; and ye would not!’ 
Once he said to men who rejected him and his 
salvation: ’ Ye will not come .unto me, that ye 


might have life !’ How solemn and awful are 
the feelings which such words, coming 
the mouth of ShUoh, are fitted to awaken I 
Who does tremble as he reads them ! Yet 
he who spake them, continues to say to the 
readers of his word: * Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden ; and 1 will 
give you rest: and him that cometh upto me, 

1 will in no wise cast out.’ * Now, we beseech , 
you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord, and 
by our gathering unto him,’ that you accept of 
these gracious invitations^ 


THE PANORAMA. 

AN ALLEGOEY. 

[From * Fragmonts from the Study of a Pantor.*] 

By the Rev. Oabdinek Spring, 

Minister of t/ie JSrick Presbyterian Church, New York, 

Vfjix. the world ever be persuaded that ail expecta¬ 
tions of happiness are delusive that are not founded on 
God ? The soul of man is a ruined, undone existence, 
—a poor deserted, dejected thing, that has God 
for its refuge and joy. Give it ali of earth that it soli, 
cits, multiply around it the ten thousand gmti&catiuns 
of sense, increase within it the still more numerous and 
delightful pleasures of thought; and if they terminate 
on earth, its restless desires, and its still more restless 
imaghiatiuu, disappointed and deceived, are perpe’tually 
in pursuit of something new, some untried good, I 
imve seen those who imagined tliey had found tiie good 
they were seeking afte>; but when I have sat £>wn 
with them in their retirement, have become familiar 
with tlieir thoughts, and sympathised with tiieir joys, I 
have marked Uieir solicitude, and uniformly seen tliat, 
ill a little while, their sunshine of happiness is obscured 
hy clouds. 

Such were the thoughts that passed through my 
mind as 1 sat one evening at my window, gazing upon 
the busy scene! which everywhere met my eye. The 
stir and clamour of a populous city kept on unceasingly 
around me. The gleaming lights, the quick steps, tlie 
passers by, the rattling ot wlieels, combined to cooi- 
plete the confusion. Above, as if in contrast, the hea¬ 
vens stretched their immoveable canopy, where the 
bright stars kept their distant and pemanent home. Ail 
on earth seemed variable end tumultuous; all above, 
still, constant, and unchangeable. As the night ad¬ 
vanced, and the bustle and noise abated, I became so 
deeply immersed in reflection, as gradually to lose ali 
consciousness of objects around me. They slowly dis¬ 
appeared, and in Uteir place an isolated stage or plat¬ 
form rose before me. At the first, I could discover 
nothing but its dim outline; but by degrees, it took a 
mure definite and palpable formand as my eye be¬ 
came accustomed to the view, 1 could discern minia¬ 
ture human figures, swanning in countless numbers 
upon its arena. Some seemed to be pursuing ttieir way 
slowly, as though occupied with intense Uiougiit; 
others were hurried on with restless activity. Here, 
was a group holding amicable intercourse; there, two 
hostile bauds arrayed in mimic conflict. The scene 
seemed indeed a world in miniature, where each station, 
each employment bad its petty representative. The 
tradesman was vending his wares; the merohant group¬ 
ing with his fellows, upon the mart of traflSo; the stu¬ 
dent with his book; the orator at his desk; the idler 
lounging listlessly on bis way. There were children 
also careering by in their sports. As I watched more 
closely, 1 observed that o c casion al ly, as If by untoward 
accident, some of these automata broame severed from 
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the mechanism which linked the whole together, and 
suddenly disappeared. The scene, however, was so 
crowded and confused, tlmt it Was some time before I 
discovered that tliis occurrence was common to them 
all. Some indeed vanished os soon as Uiey appeared: 
others passed some way across tiie stage; and a few I 
could trace even to its extreme verge, but eventually 
their fortune was the same with all the rest. In the 
midst of Uieir restless career, all in their turn disappear* 
ed t and their places were occupied by a new succession 
of the same busy figiires. As 1 watched Uieir hurried 
motions, their strange gesticulation, their striving and 
pusiiing lieedlessly on their way, 1 was moved to smile, 
and exclaimed, " What a singular, what an unmeaning 
scene 

“ Dost thou smile?” said a voice near me. “ Look 
again. It is the pangranui of human life." As I look¬ 
ed again, everything appeared to increase in magni¬ 
tude. The curtain which overliung the scene seemed 
to be gradually extended, until it reached and became 
commensurate with Uie heavens. From its dark folds 
the stars shone out mildly, obscured at intervals by 
passing clouds. The petty stage upon which it iiad 
before rested, was magnified into a world, and the 
figures which traversed it so incessantly, became living, 
breatliing men, crossing to and fro upon its surface. 
The smile fled from my lips, and I watched it with re- 
duubleil interest. The scene now had a voice wliich 
pierced to Uie inmost depths of my heart. A complete 
and perfect picture of human life was presented to my 
i magi nation, witii ail its varied peculiarities distinctly 
exiiibited. Some were upon the mart' of business, 
listening to the details of profitable adventure, and plan¬ 
ning a tiiotisund ways to add to their increasing weultli. 
Othei's were buried in vain amusements, and seemed to 
derive their liighest gratification fiiim the pleasui'es of 
the scene. Tliere were groups of labourers and artisans 
employed in usetul industry. Faither on were the vo¬ 
taries of science crowding to her gorgeous temples. 
Fride was rolling in his chariot. Poverty gleaning the 
n-fuse of the streets, and the children were at their 
sports. A.li seemed incessantly busy, and alternately 
euwrapt and wearied with their pursuits. Amid the 
tumult, strife and gaiety which prevailed, one and 
another would suddenly dipppear fnan the scene. The 
child, in the height and bloom of its buoyant life, was 
arrested witli tlie cold grasp of deatli, and, damp with 
a inoliier’s tears, was cotfiiied, and borne away, no more 
to revisit the world. The youth, the man passed in a 
moment from the scene where all their liopes seemed 
centered, ushered Uience by the same remorseless 
hand. Nor did the aged escape from tlie common des¬ 
tiny. Yet still the bustle and activity of all around 
continued unabated. They seemed not to heed the 
fate of those who were snatched away, oc scarcely to 
grieve for their absence, but hurried forward in their 
course as tliough in tite pursuit of some invaluable 
good. Wtiat seek they so ardently V’ I exclaimed 
aloud. The object of titis search must be of great 
moment, since Utey are thus eager in the pursuit. Yet 
what do they attain, Init deatli ? . Is it this ? Is it re¬ 
pose ftxMa ttiat unceasing restlessness, tiiat seems in¬ 
flicted as a curse upon them ?” “ Notiiiiig is fartiier 
from their thoughts, neither does death bring repose to 
such as these,” said Ute same voice wliidi I had before 
heard. “ What then do ttieyseek?” Happiness,” 
1 could not speak for wondering at tiiis reply. I knew 
that they were my fellow-men, and wept for their de¬ 
lusion, remembering my own. Can it be so?” 1 
/thought. “ Can self-deceit carry its victims so fur? 
Will men never awake to a sense of their true interest? 
Are ail these seeking After happiness? Can those 
thus flatter themselves who are plunged in the plea¬ 
sures of sin, who seek their own to the iifjury of dhen 
-.this world fit the expenw of another—themselves 
rather 4ban Qod?” 

A* I continued to watch what was passing before me. 


I soon discovered tliat the success of these'infatuated 
beings in their search for happiness, was such as might 
be expected from the means they adopted to attain it. 
Hope coiitinually animated them, beta hope never re¬ 
alised. Their efforts were unceasing, but vain. Bois¬ 
terous mirth, exultation, self-gratulation, sometimes 
lighted up their features; but these emotions would 
quickly subside, leaving them a prey to disquietude 
and remorse. The mart of business was a scene of 
trivial vexations, murmuring, and mutual distrust. The 
field of labour and the occupations of industry were 
crowded witii care and hardship, with turmoil and dis¬ 
appointment, and with glittering phantoms that were 
embraced for substantial reality. Pleasure lighted up 
its gaudy lamp, while the thoughtless insect Uiat gaily 
fluttered around it was consumed by its flame. Power' 
struggled over the arena of its conflicts, grasped its 
little world, and wept that it had not another world to 
conquer. The sons of pride, slow to ieum that eartiily 
good could deceive tliem, wandered from one source 
of expectation to another, perpetually disappointed. 
Even cliiidhood, joyous and careless as it seemed, 
showed by iu continual change and lestlessness, tliat 
its ultimate desires were uiiattained. 'I'here were hid¬ 
den recesses also all around lliis vast scene, which 
lliougli tliey courted not the eye, were everywhere re¬ 
ceiving tills busy inultitiide in untold numbers. Here 
was one indicated by its meagre oniaiiieiit, where had 
withdrawn tiie cliildreii of obscurity and insignificance, 
of disappointineiit and poverty, of pain and disease. 
Here was anotiier, liung in sable, where many a hope 
was extinguished, and niuny a swollen and broken 
heart had retired to conceal itx sorrows. And liere was 
another—tlie place of lamentations and tears—where 
many an accent of woe was lieard, and many a sigh 
was extorted, whicii no resoiutioii and no pride of ciia- 
racter could suppress. If tliere were exceptions to these, 
I saw tliein here and there in an humblH individual, 
who in all his course had his eyes steadfastly fixed on 
heaven. Almost perpetual tranquillity seemed to rest 
upon Ills featuri-s. beasoiis of trial at times assailed 
iiim, and inisfortuiie and self-iiumiliatioii often cast a 
cloud over his brow ; but it was a cloud coloured with 
the hues of the rainbow. When my eye followed such 
a one to that grave into whicli the rest sank with such 
reluctance, and nut a few of them witii despair, I could 
not discover a regrot or a fear interrupting iiis repose. 
When death eiifokled him in his cold arms, he seemed 
iiiseiisibie to his terrors, and fell calmly to rest. I could 
well understand that such itad rightly sought, and hud 
truly attained, lasting happiness; but for the rest, Uieir 
object seemed uncertain, their exeitioiis useless, their 
life a troubled sea, their death uiisoothed by remem¬ 
brance or expectation. And could you ask them, one 
by one, each would confess that it was a vain thing to 
liave set his affections on the earth. 

Thou art thyself an actor in tins scene,” said the 
voice. “ Examine thy heart and life. See, if thine 
own search has not been after happiness, if tliou hast 
obtained it, and from whence.” I listened,—I gave 
myself up to thought; and as the scene before me 
slowly disappeared, reflections like the following, pass¬ 
ed through my mind:— 

It is kind in the Father of mercies to disappoint the 
hopes Uiat rost on earth, that the soul may find her rest 
in him. Earth may satisfy the unintellectuai creation, 
but can never satisfy a mind that pants for immortality. 
The very largeness of Its desires makes it unhappy. 
This world has not enough for such a grasping, undy¬ 
ing existence. All excellency and all blessedoess 
meet in God and are derived from him. The moon at 
midnight shining upon the dark ocean, the ditiant pro¬ 
montory towering upon tiie tempest-tost mariner, the 
rntguing star arising on tiie benighted wanderer of the 
desert, tiie opening oTtbe Spring in ail the tichaesa 
and beauty of its vegetation after the ebill, Uealt bleats 
of winter have gone by, are not more gladsooie. tbaa 
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the light of his coiinLenance wlieii it pours its consola- 
thun upon the soul. Ye, then, who are allured by tlie 
imaginations of future greatness, ye who arc seduced 
by the hope of wealth, ye who are enchanted by the 
prospects of pleasure, ye who are charmed by endear, 
ments whicit seem to have the power of beguiling every 
sorrow, end by a sort of secret incantation controlling 
the troubled mind, learn from the experience of ten 
thousand hearts, that Uiis world is but a conflict of de¬ 
sires and expectations wiiich it cun never gratify. 
Pursue it as you will, distribute ns you will all its en¬ 
joyments ; neither its knowledge nor its riches, neither 
its attachments nor its honours, neither its leisure nor 
its toil, can fill the void which, in every virtiinns mind, 
is occupied by the love of (>od. You must look where 
bo human eye lies ever penetrated to find happiness 
out of him. 

iSiograpbs* 

•TOIIN CHRYSOSTOM. 

John, afterwards called Chrysostom, was horn at An¬ 
tioch, according to some antiiorities, about tlie year 347, 
or, according to others, almut the year .‘154. He be¬ 
longed to a family of considerable rank and opulence; 
and, having in liis infancy lost his father, he owed the 
blessings of a Christian and liberal education to tiio de¬ 
vout and judicious care of his mother. Unimpressed 
for a time i)y the trutlis of the gospel, he, in his youth, 
directed the cliief energies of his mind to the study of 
rlietoric and eloquence; and he rapidly made so great 
attainments, ttuit ids teaciier, Lihaniiis, who was one of 
tlie most eminent rhetoricians of tlie age, looked for¬ 
ward to his becoming tlie first orator and lawyer of 
Syria. 

John pleaded hut a short time in tlie forum, till lie 
felt utter dissatisfaction with mere secular studies aiirl 
pursuits. T'he doctrines of the divine wonl nttracU'd 
Ills attention with more power tlian before, and began 
to excite ill him desires for purer and more exalted en¬ 
joyments than any lie had y«>t experienced. He had 
hitherto looked at tlie Cliristinn theology only tliroiigli 
the misty medium of tlie siihtilties of Origeii; but lie 
was incidentally led, thmugli the iiistriiinimtality of 
Diodorus, wlio afterwards la-came bisliop of Tarsus, to 
study the divine record witiiout reference to tiuinaii 
systems or expositions, and he soon saw in its blessi'd 
truths a simplicity, a dignity, and an adaptation to tlie 
circuiiistaiices and needs of man, which conquered his 
aflTecliims, and roused him to an ardent pursuit of saving 
spiritual knowledge. Unhappily, however, he was led 
otf by wanntlj^ of tempe.rainent into fanaticism and ex¬ 
travagance. Fleeing from the extreme of cold speni- 
latluu ill llieology and secular-miiulediiess in conduct, 
he did nut pause, till he plunged into tlie excess of 
cynicism and monastic austerity; and he withdrew 
for a time to a stditary residence among the Syrian 
mountains, and there practised mortifications which 
sliattered his constitution, and entailed permanent in¬ 
jury on his health. Severe sickness eventually con¬ 
vinced him of his folly, and induced him to return to 
Antioch, and tlierc occupy the place of an active luein- 
ber of society. 

John had nut long resumed his proper place in the 
churoli, when he was appointed to be a deacon; and 
five years later, he was ordained a presbyter. In the 
latter capacity, be laboured witti distinjraisbeddlligrTice 
and acceptance. While his bishop. Flavian, was on a 
mission to Constantinople, to importune the imperial 
pardon on account of a violent sedition which had bro¬ 
ken out in Antioch, and while the inhabitants of the 
latter city sutl'ered terrible suspense and appraheiision 
as to the probable efieets of the imperial anger, John 
prenehed incessantly on the seditioasness and doomed 
eonditkm of the world, on the universal criminality of 
ttmn against Qod, and on the terrors of the retrilnition 


which should be awarded to tlie impenitent en the day' 
of Jehovah’s coming to judgment; and he so earnestly 
and appositely exhibited a parallel ^tween the Just 
dread which the Antiochians felt for the wratli of the 
emperor, and the greater dread which they ought to 
feel for the merited indignation of Jehovah, that mul¬ 
titudes of the. citizens ceased to think, or began to think 
but little, of their temporal peril, and became absorbed in 
concern respecting the higher danger and the momen¬ 
tous interests of their souls. John's skill in tlius— 
as the modern phrase is—' preaching to the times,* may 
be regarded as a fair indication of his faithfulness and 
zeal. He was also an eminently attractive, or, as mo¬ 
derns would say, an eminently popular preacher. So 
rich was his eloquence, and so talisraaiiic his power 
over tlie attention and the passions of his hearers, that 
he came, by common consent, to be called ‘ Chrysos¬ 
tom’ or ‘ tile golden-mouthed.’ Nowhere did his fame 
as a Christian teacher stand higher than in his native 
city and among the people of his pastoral care ; and 
yet it travelled and stood high throughout Syria and 
most of the other parts of the Roman empire. 

Jn tli<! year 398, Chrysostom became bishop or pa- 
triai*ch of Constantinople. Nectnrius, his predecessor, 
who died the preceding year, had allowed discipline to 
run to riot, and had'tolerated, if not even sanctioned, 
some flagrant abuses. He had permitted his clergy to 
have .niatrons, or to disjiense with sound morals, in 
their familiesho had thrown tiie ordinances of the 
churcii indiscriminately open to all classes and indi¬ 
viduals who cliose to partake of them ; lie had allowed 
Ariaiiism, wliich was common amt rampant among 
many of both his clergy and tlieir people, to wander 
uni'ebuked ttiroughout tiis patrinchate, and to achieve 
what conquests it could ; and he Jiad, in otlier respects, 
looked williolit concern nr opposing effort upon the 
flowings and depositions of a torrent of corruption, con- 
leiitedly nlrandoning liimsidf to the enjoyments of his 
rank, his riciies, his civil iiitliiencc, and his luxurious 
appetite for. costly food and raiment. Chrysostom 
might well hesitate to liecoiiie tlie successor of sucii a 
man,—to step immediately after iiiin into an office 
which, at that epmdi, was the most iinjiortniit, influen¬ 
tial and responsible in ‘ the catliulic cliurch;’ yet 
whellier he hesitated or not, .we liave no positive infor¬ 
mation ; hut he was linked closely in affection to his 
flock at Aiitiocli, he was enthusiastically admired by 
tliem and felt strong attachment to them in return, and 
he could not openly, or witli an afipearance of willing¬ 
ness, cease to be tiieir pastor. Tlinugh elected iiiiaiii- 
mniisly by the preshytere and people of Constantinople 
to Ih; their bishop, he did not comply with their invita¬ 
tion ; and though elected next, or rather summoned, 
by the emperor Arcadius—a weak and stolid prince, 
who probably looked only to Chrysostom’s popmarity, 
without any reference whatever to his qualificatians— 
he did not move from Antioch till he was carried off 
by stratagem,—secretly seized and conveyed away to 
the capital by a band of imperial emissaries. ' He has, 
in consequence, been lauded in many a panegyric for 
tiis disinterestedness; though he, not improbaoly, de¬ 
serves ratiier to be loaded with censure. Chrysostoih, 
while presbyter at Antioch, drew, by an act of deceit, 
one of his most intimate friends into the acceptance of 
a bistiopric; he coolly, in his exposition of a passage In 
the epistle to the Galatians, represents Paul and Peter 
as having practised pious fraud ; and, in common with 
other great men, such as Ambrose and Jerome, who 
flourished near or during his times, he believed that 
deception and stratagem, especially in matters of eccle¬ 
siastical promotion, are not morally wrong. An impar¬ 
tial student of his history uid opinions, tlterefbre, is loft 
in doubt whether the circumstances of his removal to 
Constantinople should be construed to his dishonour or 
to his credit. 

Chrysostom entered the arduous duties of hfs pa¬ 
triarchate with a bold heart and a steady hand. He 
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dlgmiised the luxuries of the patriarchal palace, de¬ 
posed various immoral bishops in the provinces, drove 
the obnoxious ' matrons’ from the houses of the clergy, 
tightened the reins of discipline throughont the 
churches, and adopted means for securing and propa¬ 
gating ortliodoxy in public preaching. He was, as a 
matter of course, opposed by hosts of corrupt and in¬ 
dolent churchmen, and even by infinentia! persons at 
court; but, for a season at least, he held them at bay, 
or triumphed over them, by means of resolution and 
perseverance, and by the attractions of his splendid elo¬ 
quence. He commanded admiration and won success 
also by his disinterestedness and inilefatigabie personal 
labours: he built a large hospital for the infirm wrtli 
the first-fruits of that princely revenue which his f#ede- 
cessor had been used to expend in luxurious living, and 
he preached in the most public manner to dense crowds 
of all classes of the citizens, officiating to them in person 
always tliree days in the week, and sometimes seven 
days in succession. Theatres and public sliows being, at 
the time, greatly frequented, andconducted in a deiiiorn- 
lizing manner, lie inveighed against them, and succeed¬ 
ed, after a strenuous effort, in bringing them considerably 
into disrepute. He likewise made successful exertions in 
> repressing gaiety and frivolity among widows wlio were 
‘ supported by the churches ; and lie expended large por¬ 
tions of his property in distriliiiliiig aims and creating in¬ 
dustry among the poor. Nor was his atleiition directed 
less vigorously to doctrine tiian to morals. The Goths, 
with tribes of whom tlic Greeks liad become intermin¬ 
gled, being, as a people, bigottedly attached to Arian- 
isni, he ordained some ortliodox converts of their own 
country to propagate amongst tliem sound ilnctriiie, 
and set apart for tlie use of sucli as resided in tlie capi¬ 
tal or should occasionally visit it, a spacious place of 
worship, assigning to himself and to some of his clioicest 
clergy the task of officiating within its walls. He felt 
concern also for the spiritu^ destitution of distant bar¬ 
barians, and made some well-meant active* attempts to 
diffuse amongst them a knowlcilge of tlie gospel. 

Chrysostom’s public virtues, however, were touched 
with the plague-spot of tlie epidemic wliicli made such 
general and fearful havoc among ' the catholic church¬ 
men’ of his age,—a lust of power, a spirit of intolenince*, 
and a passion for catholic domination and uniformity. 
His exertions for the reformation of his extensive dio¬ 
cese, and for the propagation of Cliristiiiiiity in coun¬ 
tries not remote, were apparently prompteil, in a degree, 
by a desire, which lie imbibed from Ids predecessors, 
and wliicli he exceeded some of them in indulging, to 
raise the influence and the power of his patriarcTiate 
superior to those of Alexandria and of Aiitiocli, and 
especially to that of Rome. He, at all events, was not 
content with tlie width of territory, enormous as it was, 
which he found subject to his patriarchal sway; and 
he successfully laboured to make great additions, both 
territorial and influential, to the authority of the Cion- 
stantinopolitan sec. Though zealously desirous of the 
spread of orthodoxy, he seemed to € 81*0 nothing for it, 
and even inclined to discountenance and oppose it, 
except in connexion with * the catholic church.’ In an 
interview with Sisinnius, the cotemporary Gonslaatino- 
politan bishop of the purely evangelical Novatians, he 
all but pledged himself to use means for putting an end 
to Sisinnius’ preaching; and not till he discerned the 
I^ovaUan bishop's undauntedness, and his martyrly pur¬ 
pose to continue bis ministry tlirough evil report and 
through good report, did he condescend to treat him 
with indifference, and coiuiive at his ministrations. 
Chrysostom’s intolerant spirit was directed chiefly 
against tlie Arians. The emperor having, for political 
reasons, admitted into the capital a large. l)ody of 
OoUiic troops, and granted toleration for the obser¬ 
vance of their Arian worship, their leader demanded 
that one of the eburehes should be appropriated for 
^eir use. Chrysostom was shocked that an Arian con- 
g^gatioii should ’assemble in his ‘diocese, and felt 


roused to try ilie strength of his Own eloquence against 
the power of the Gothic leader’s political and military 
influencet He streiuinusly opposed the toleration of 
the Gothic troops, and soon succeeded fn so highly in¬ 
flaming tile public mind against It, that vast masses of 
tlie people rose in tumult to drive the troops from the 
city, and obliged them to seek safety in flight. About 
seven tliousnnd Gotlis who were within the city, took 
refuge in one of the cluirches. The emperor, who had 
now discovered that tlie Gothic lender entertained se¬ 
ditions designs, gave orders that the church should be 
siirroiiiuied, and all tlie refugees within it jnit to death. 
The assailants feared, liowevcr, to riisli upon the (iloths 
and encounter the etfects of tlieir desjierale resistance; 
and nficr blocking up the door-ways tliroiigli which 
any ijdght escape, they lore away tlie roof of tlie build¬ 
ing, threw into the interior some tiinsscs of lighted tim¬ 
ber, and destniyed tlie church and its seven thousand 
refugees by fire. Ghrysostoni was the originator of the 
niovcineiit wliicli terminated in so horrililc a tragedy ; 
yet he is not to lie accused of having eitlicr foreseen 
or approved the consequences of his coiuluttt. Though 
imbued with the intolerant spirit of the catholics of his 
age, he was greatly more liberal in principle, and less 
guilty of departing from the mild and charitable genius 
of Cliristiiiiiity, tlian almost any of llu> great bishojis of 
his iieriod. Rlessed with a powerful intellect, and 
with not indistinct views of divine truth, he shone, in 
spite of the oitscnrotions wliicli came over liim, ns the 
briglitest luniiiiary whicli the ciitliolic clinrch at the 
close of tile fonrtli century could boast. 

Chrysostom was luued by i-otemponiry great bisliops 
for Ids simplicity and comparative pastoral I'xcellencies, 
and by the luxurious princes and grandees of the capi¬ 
tal for his purity of life and his unsparing denunciations 
of public profligacy. His principal enemies were Thc- 
opliiliis, patriarcli of Ahrxaiidria, and the empress Eii- 
(loxin, the, wife of the emperor Arendius. ’rheophiliis 
was perhaps the worst great bishop of the period : he 
was proud aiul amhitioiis; he had amassed, partly hy 
rapine, a princely iimoiuit of wealth, anil lived auddst 
niagnificpiic'e and ilisplay ; and—galh'd that any bishop 
slioiild enjoy a loftier status than himself—he .smarted 
under a decision of the recent general council of Con¬ 
stantinople, which afliriiicd the see of the capital to be 
of a higher rank than that of Alexandria. He also 
loathed' the personal fame of Chrysostom, and was in¬ 
cited by motives alike of piildic and of private envy t«> 
attempt his dowiifal. 'riienpldlus found a zealous cu- 
adjiilor in the empress Kiidoxia. That proud and dis¬ 
solute priiice.ss had offered a formal resistance to Chry¬ 
sostom’s exertions for the public reformation ; she had 
bearded and scorned him amid bis denunciations of tlic 
public profligacies of the capital; niul, ns if to try thn 
streiigtli of her moral influence against bis, she patron¬ 
ized and promoted some popular dissipations which he 
had laboured to bring into disrepute. Chrysostom was 
not to be daunted by even an empress’s opposition ; lie 
determined, for truth’s sake, not to be intimidated from 
his work of reformation ; lie unhappily felt the prompt¬ 
ings also of a keen, choleric, and soinewhai, stubborn 
disposition ; and he stomi up in roused fervour against 
Eudoxia, and lectured and rebuked iicr witli little 
mure of ceremony tlian if slie bad been a peasant’s wife, 
not even scrupling to brand her, for pride and cruelty, 
as an antitype of Jezebel. 'I’heophilus, supported by 
Eudoxia, whose influence over her weak husband Ar- 
cadins was nearly unlimited, could have little difficulty 
ill effecting Chrysostom’s overthrow. After intriguing 
with the empress, he landed at Constantinople with a 
numerous train of suffragan bisliops to supp<irt tiim in his 
intended proceedings, and a strong baiiii of E^ptian 
mariners to protect Tiitn and them against any effervea- 
cence of indignation on the part of Chrysostom’s friends. 
Theophilus next convened a council at Cbalcedon, and 
four times summoned Chrysostom to appear before it 
and take his trial on a variety of manufactured charges. 
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—the most specious of wltich was a charge of treason, 
founded on liis having compared the empress to Jeze¬ 
bel. Clirjrsostom refused to acknowledge the authoritjr 
of the. court, justly ol>serving that a bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria had no jurisdiction in Thrace; and, decliniiipf to 
appear before the council, he was formally condeiuiied 
and deposed for contumacy. ForeseeiiijSf what decision 
would Ih: adopted, and aware what streng’th existed to 
carry it into execution, he assembled his sufTrajnans in 
the (Treat room of his house, and exhorted them not to 
swerve from the right path when he should cease to be 
their leader; and observing them to be deeply afUictcd 
and almost inconsolable at the [)rospe('l of hi.s being 
•leposed, he tised many arguments to encourage them, 
and, in a truly noble spirit, concluded by saying: “ I 
request you, de.sert not your chnrche.s. The doctrine 
of Christ begun’ not with me, nor shall it die with me. 
]Moses died ; and did not .Toshua succeed him ? I’aiil 
was beheaded ; iiml did not lie leave behind him Timo¬ 
thy, Titus, Apollos, and m.niiy more ?” 

The ilecision of Tlieophiliis and ins creatures was 
duly confirmed or fiuleil by the eiiijieror. Chrysostom’s 
aulmirers—who appear to have constituted u large ma¬ 
jority of the citizens of C)oustanliuople—were eager to 
know how the emperor would act; and on learning that 
he supported the council, they clamorously demanded 
that their patriarch should he tiie.il before a more 
<‘<juilable. tribunal. Clirysust.uin, fearing a popular ia- 
fiurrection, and desirous to avert it, secretly delivered 
himself to an oflicer who had a warrant from the emperor 
to convey him into exile, and was immediately condnet- 
.•d to a port on the Jiuxine sea. In a few hours, the 
whole capital was in an npriuir. Chrysostuin’s friends 
ex-cluimetl against the emperor, breathed vengeance 
against Theopliilus, and seemed as if about to subject 
f.'oiistantinojjle to the confusion and misrule of a total 
iinarchy. A feeble attempt being made to keep tliein 
from gathering in masses, by bodies of monks being 
posUnl to deny them access to the usual places of de¬ 
votion, they became tlioroiigiily e.\a>perated, and coin- 
inenced an indiscriminate .slaughter of all persons wJio 
wore • black dre.sses,’ slaying not iiiunks alone, but alt 
individimls who were mistaken for lliem in consequence 
of wearing moiirniiig. Disappointed and enraged at 
nut being able to find Tlieo|iliiius, who by some means 
had safcTy escaped, they next slaiighti'red the band of 
Egyptian mariners whom he had brought with him us 
iiii escort; nor did they iiansc in their work of tuinnit 
and bloodshed till tln^y had sprinkled nearly all the 
streets and the churches with the bodies of tlie dying 
iuul the dead. (Joiisteraatioii was already suiiiciently 
high in the imperial palace, and it ivas raised to its 
apex by the occurrence at that instant of an earthquake. 
Eudoxia, in a paroxysm of terror, besought Arcadius 
to recall Chrysostom ; and, after only two days exile, 
•• the good patriarch,” as all parties from either fear or 
adinirulion were now disposed to call him, was reiii- 
slaled, amidst scenes and rejoicings scarcely less im¬ 
posing than those of a Roman military triumph, in tlie 
liunuurs and influence of his exalted station. 

The calm wliich followed was perfidious and short. 
1'he events of Chrysostom’s deposition and recall oc¬ 
curred in the year 403; and, so early as next year, 
they were followed by his final downtal. Rut a short 
while after his recall from the Euxiiie, a silver statue of 
the empress l^doxia was solemnly erected just before 
tlie cBtliedral or great church of St, Sophia, and was 
ile.dicated with many heathenish extravagances, as an 
object of popular regard, if not even of veneration. 
Encouragement w'as, at the same time, afforded in 
crowds of persons to assemble round it for sport and 
pastimes, and by their gambols and noise, to distract 
the attention of the congregation in the cathedral. 
Chryspstom was again roused to fulminate from the 
pulpit severe censures against the empress; and, on 
one occasion, he so far twgot prudence, self-respect, 
and the jueek spirit of the gospel, as to commence a 


sermon with the words: " Now again Herodtas raves 
and is vexed, again she dances, again she desires John’s 
head in a charger.” liis recklessness and impetuosity 
involved him fatally in a snare. Arcadius and his 
courtiers were roused, partly by sympathy with Eudoxia 
and partly by her imi>ortiinities, to view him as equally 
their enemy and hers. Arcadius, determining to secure 
his downfal, poured into the capital masses of barbarian 
troops, awed the citizens by overpowering military de¬ 
monstration, convoked a council to condemn him, and 
finally issued a warrant to arrest him and carry him into 
exile. These proceedings occurred during the week 
of Easier. On the vigil of that festival, when Chry- 
Buslom was surrounded in St. Sophia witli a multitude 
of c^chiimeiis, Arsneius, who had obtained an ap¬ 
pointment to be his successor, marched at the head .of 
a body of troops to the cathedral, broke up the service 
which Chrysostom was conducting, and took formal 
possession of the patriarchal chair. Next morning, the 
emperor walked into a meadow near the city, and was 
surprised to sec an adjoining field covered with persons 
clothed ill white: these were the catechumens, about 
three thousand in number, who had been driven on the 
preceding night from the cathedral ; and they we.i'c 
now, vyith their bisho|], celebrating Piaster in the open 
air. 'The emperor, informed or affecting to believe 
tliat they were a conventicle of heretics, ordered a parly 
of soldiers to dispeinie them, and caused many of them, 
including women of quality, to be rudely treated and 
even scourged and imprisoned. Chrysostom’s friends 
throughout the. city vvere seized witli panic, or despair¬ 
ed to make an effective demoustmtion of their strengU); 
and, attempting to find safety in flight, were pursued by 
the suldit‘ 17 , and insulted, rifled, dispersed, imprisoned, 
or put to death. (Jhrysostom himself having surreu- 
dfietl to the warrant for his apprehension, and been 
conveyed away into exile, some of them, in a fit of rage 
or desperation, fired the cathedral, the senate-house, 
and the adjacent parts of the city. All had, previous 
to his departure, been exhorted by him to submit to his 
successor, and not to attempt any insurrection or schism; 
but a large portion declined to follow his advice, and, 
during a series of years, existed as a separate sect, well- 
known in history as the Johannists. 

Chry.sostom’s place of banishment, was Cucusus, in 
Armenia,—a dreary, inhospitable spot, infested with 
robbers, and celebrated as the scene of tiie murder or 
rather martyrdom of a former amiable, orthodox, per¬ 
secuted, and five-times-deposed bisiiop of Cuiistanti- 
iiople. 'While on his journey thither, Chrysostom sut- 
fered many hardships from his escort, and, at the same 
time, received much comfort from the sympathies and 
kind offices of Christian friends. One of his warmest 
admirers during his palmy days in the capital had been 
Olympias, a lady of rank and opulence, who had held 
the office of deaconess, but was now an exile in Nico- 
luedia. This lady supplied him with money both fur 
his personal necessities, and fur conducting enterprizes 
of usefulness ill the scene of his banishment. Aided by 
her beneficence, and cordially welcomed and loved by 
not a few of the iiiiiabitaiits, he found Cucusus far from 
being an intolerable place of residence, or an im¬ 
practicable sphere of pious exertion. He frequently 
preached, and was heard witli gladness. A severe 
famine having broken out, he was able to afford relief 
extensively to the poor; and he also redeemed many 
captives who had l^n carried off by the Isaurian rol^ 
hers. While in Constantinople, he had promoted an 
effort for evangelizing some tribes in Phenicia who 
still practis(:d the rites of paganism; and understanding 
now that it had received a check, he made a vigorous 
attempt to revive it, and sent sums of money tor the 
erection of churches and the support of missionaries. 
Yet though both useful and not without temporal com¬ 
forts iu Cucusus, he was '^occasionally expos^ to dais- 
ger from robl^rs, and was obliged, for sake of safety, 
to remove from place to place. He soon began to 
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Eu(r«'r severely in tiis healtii; iie felt, in an enfeebled 
lone of stomach, the eftects of the monastic austerities 
which he had practised in his youth; he sank into 
lassitude from the pressure of constant care and the 
fatifvues of frequent joumeyinflf; and he eventually 
found his privations and hardships so rapidly increas¬ 
ing, that, in U>e third year of his banishment, he de¬ 
scribed himself, in a letter to innocent, bisliop of Rome, 
as exposed to famine, pestilence, war, the Isaurian 
swords, incredible desolation, continual sieges, and 
daily death. His fame, however, rose like odour on 
every wind, and was wafted among even his oppressors 
in the capital. Provoked at his contimiiiig to excite 
admiration, they procured an order for his removal to 
Pityus, on the shore of tlie Euxine sea. While on. his 
journey thither, he was denied every indulgence, and 
rapidly sunk under his accumulated infirmities. 
Arriving nt an oratory of Rasilisciis, who had siilfeit'd 
martyrdom under the Dioclesian persecution, he asked 
of liis guards permission to rest, but was hnitislily re¬ 
fused it; and he was conveyed only four miles further 
when he became so extremely ill, that they were clad 
to return with him to the spr»l. Here he received the 
Lord’s supper, prayed in the presence of his guards, 
uttered his usual doxology, ‘ (llory be to God for all 
eveiils,’ and, soon after, breathed his soul into the hands 
•)f his Redeemer. Thiriy-onc years after his <leatli, or 
in tile year 4S8, his asl»es, or os many of them as couUl 
be gathered, wert‘, by order of the emperor Themiosius 
Jl.,son of Arendius and Eudoxia, conveyed with great 
funeral pomp to Constantinople, aiitl enshrined, amid 
public panegyrics and gorgeous ceremonies, as perhaps 
the richest memorials and relics of worth in the proud 
i^ipital of the east. 

The traits, liolh good and bad, in Chrysostom’s char¬ 
acter are so marked, and the incidents in his history so 
self-evidently pointed, each with its appropriatt; moral, 
that 1 may safely, without risk of withholding any in¬ 
struction from tile reader, spare myself the labour of 
making any hortatory remarks. Only one thing occurs 
lo me as perhaps not sufficiently obvious to sugge.st it¬ 
self to every muid,—that the spring of nearly all Chry¬ 
sostom’s public faults, and the drawback upon most of 
his public excellencies, was * departure from the sim¬ 
plicity of Christ,’ a want of recognising and loving and 
exiilling the glory of the Saviour ns the sole object of 
his ministry, a mixing of the claims of kings mid of 
ecclesiastical dignities with the supreme, the all-cum- 
iiiandiiig claims of the Lord of life. J.iet the divine 
Redeemer hold Just that place and prominence in a 
pastor’s heart and iiiinistraiioiis which he holds in the 
scheme of revealed truth, and all such excellencies as 
those of Chrysostom will shine with unobscured splen¬ 
dour, and all such blemishes as his will lie meagre or 
unknown. 

Chrysostom laboured assiduously as a preacher and 
an oral expositor of the divine word; and yet he found 
leisure to cumi>ose voluminous writings. He wrote 
homiUcs. or short expository discourses, on the whole 
of the New Testament, and on a portion of the Old. 
His best production was a work on the obligations and 
duties of the pastoral office, which helo a similar 
though perhaps inferior place among the writings of the 
early centuries, to that which common consent has as¬ 
signed among the writings of the post-LuUieran era, 
to the kindred work of Richard Baxter,—' The Re¬ 
formed Pastor.’ 


REMORSE. 

Remorse is as the heart in v^hicb it grows: 

If that be gentle, it drops balmy dews 
Of true repentance; but if proud and glbomy. 

It is a poisom-tree, that, pierc’d to th’ inmost. 
Weeps only tears of poison. 

COLEHIOCE. 


CHRIST THE TEACHER: 

J3v THE Rev. George Redford, D.D., LL.D., 
Minuter of the Cnnffregntional Church, Woreeeter. 

John iii. is. —“ 'Vo know that thou art a Tearhor come 
from God.” 

What a startling announcement is this I A 
Teacher come from God 1 * If true, it is enough 
to excite nnivcrsal attention, and bring all the 
world to sit at his feet as humble learners. For 
who would not like to be under a teacher conic 
from (jod 'i What important instruction he 
must have to impart! What certain and val¬ 
uable knowledge lie can teach ! What wonder¬ 
ful heights and dejitlis, and mysteries of things 
I seen and unseen, human and divine, temporal 
and eternal, ('artlily and heavenly, he can re¬ 
veal ! yupjiose a teacher come from .some dis¬ 
tant ]>laee, renow ned for some peculiar branch 
of knowledge, or where some art is practised in 
higher jierfeelioii than among ourselves, how 
inueh stir bis arrival makes, what numbers flock 
to him to be taught I l>ut suppose any intelli¬ 
gent being eoidd visit us from the moon or anv 
of the planets, or from some more distant part ol 
the universe, how wouUl men crowd to sec him, 
and especially how would all the philosophers of’ 
the world flock around him, and implore him 
to communicate to them all he knew about the 
world from which he came,—and ifinoncy could 
purchase his instructions, what a price would 
they cheerfully give for them! The mere sight of 
such a being wouhi awaken universal curiosity, 
and men would come from all the ends of the 
earth even to look upon him. Or, if one could 
come from the other world,—if it were within 
the bounds of po.ssibility that any departed 
spirit could assume again a bodily shape, and 
return from the invisible state to reveal to us 
some of its inysterii^s, what an excitement there 
would be, through every region of the earth, to 
sec and hear tliis extraordinary being 1 And 
yet, perhaps, any such visitants could (ell us 
only what was strange, or curious, or awfully 
mysterious,—calculated to make us w onder anil 
tremble, or fltted only to perplex and confound’ 
us with the deep mysteries of those other parts 
of God’s universe which are now Itiddcn front 
our knowledge. After having seen and convers¬ 
ed with such, wc might acquire no information ot 
importance,—nothing that could do 4 $ good or 
promote our interests. We might return from 
bearing and seeing them with all the same fears 
of futurity,-—all the same consciousness of sinful 
infirmities, deep ignorance, and unhappiness. 
But here is a Teacher literally and certainly 
come from God, and in God’s name,—one that 
was with God in and from the beginning, \^o 
knows ail his mind, and who is commissioned 
to impart to us that instruction which cannot be 
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ncqaircd from any other source, and which can¬ 
not be received by us without the most impor¬ 
tant advantage,—without our learning tlie way 
of everlasting happiness and salvation. How in¬ 
excusable are those who neglect to inquire into 
the qualihcations and pretensions of this divine 
Teacher ! Young and old, rich and poor, wise 
and ignorant, all are invited seriously and deep¬ 
ly to consider this fact: We have the oppor¬ 
tunity and advantage of being instructed by ‘ a 
Teacher come from dod.’ 

1. Let us consider w'hat are the signs or evi- 
«lences whereby we may know that Jesus Clirist 
is a Teacher come from God. Nicodemus says, 

* we know;' and it is not likely that he would have 
made this acknowledgment on slender grounds; 
for ho was a member of the Jewish council, and 
partook of all their prejudices. There must 
iiavc been afforded, then, some satisfactory and 
overpowering evidence which had removed all 
his unbelief, and fully convinced him of that 
which he here so frankly and openly confesses. 

1 - The thing wasevidenced by the extraordinary 
signs which attended our Lord’s mission into the 
world, 'i'lie prophecies that he should come, so 
various, numerous, and of such long standing, 
the iniracuious birth, the star which guided the 
sages, the song of the angels, the malice and 
fears of Herod, the recognition of Simeon when 
the babe was presented in the temple, the es¬ 
cape from the bloody massacre an.d the divinely 
directed flight into Lgypt till after the death of 
the king;—these, with many other miraculous 
and projihetic signs, marked his earliest days. 

2 . Observe his extraordinary character as it 
W'as gradually developed through the period of 
childhood and j'outh. What wisdom and sig¬ 
nificant premonitions in his early years I What 
grace was poured into his lips when he com¬ 
menced his public ministry ! Ilut when he eanie 
t(>rth to fulfil his embassy and discharge his 
commission by deeds and words, what wonder¬ 
ful displays did he furnish of the mighty power 
of God ! When the disciples of John came to 
inquire for the sign of his authority, he; told 
them to return and announce to their master 
‘ what they bad seen and heard,—the blind re¬ 
ceive their sight, the lame walk, the deaf hear, the 
lepers are cleansed, the dead are rai.sed up, and 
the poor have the gospel prcaclied to them.’ 
All these signs and many others were wrought 
constantly and profusely by him. 'I'he raj’s of 
his wondrous character, and the splendour <d’ 
his unparalleled deeds, shone forth before all 
eyes. His wisdom a.stonished all, his benevo¬ 
lence blessed all, his power extended over all. 
Even the hearts of his enemies were* in his hand. 
He revealed the secrets of the conscience, eon- 
folded the plots of his foes, and told men what 
was in their hearts. AH things were naked 
and open to his eyes,—all events under his con¬ 
trol,— all characters transparent to bis observa¬ 


tion ; and yet he condescended to the meanest, 
noticed the youngest, and succoured the weak¬ 
est, and went about everywhere doing good. 

3 . W’c may know that he is a Teacher come 
from (ind by the nature of the doctrine W'hich 
he taught. Never had such profound wisdom, 
such pure truth, perfect righteousness, just 
morality and divine religion been taught by 
other. None could gainsay it. All were 
compelled to exclaim, ‘ Never man spake like 
this man !’ When they attempted to quibble, 
or to entangle or confound him, they shrunk 
away silenced, baffled, and humbled. All their 
efforts to entrap him, througli the penetration 
and comprehension of his wisdom, did but re¬ 
coil upon their own heads. And now, who will 
dare to deny the unrivalled excellence, the divine 
superiority, of his teaching ? He has shed the 
light of truth, of perfect, infallible truth, on every 
subject of iinjmrtance to us, and imparted the 
knowledge of salvation through the mercy and 
grace of God freely unto all. His word, which 
he everywhere preached, was called the gospel, 
—the good news; for it proclaimed the glad tid¬ 
ings of salvation to all who \vere ready to perish, 
and testified the readiness of God to forgive and 
ble.ss all who availed themselves of the media-, 
tiou of his beloved Son. But this view of our 
subject needs no enlargement. All are aware 
that the gospel of Christ stands unrivalled,— 
that there is no religion to be compared with 
it,—that it transcends b3' infinite degrees all 
other S3'stem3 ever propagated in the world. 
All else is as chaff'. This is the bread which 
oame.^lown from heaven. Here only flow’s the 
true river of the water of life. 

4 . We know tliat he is a Teacher come from 
God by the divine power and efficacy which 
accompanied his doctrine. What a mighty and 
commanding influence it had over his hearers 1 
With but a word he could wound or heal the 
heart, silence opposition or inspire faith, re¬ 
move prejudice, quicken conscience, make the 
people's reluctant tongues pronounce his praises, 
and their own mouths condemn themselves 1 
Thus his bidding brought Matthew from the 
receipt of custom, the sous of Zebedee from 
their fi.shing-nets, Zaccheus out of the tree, and 
Lazarus from his grave. The same word charm¬ 
ed the woman of Samaria to forget her water- 
pot, and become Ids herald to announce the 
Messiah to all that were in the town, and 
constrained the sinful w'oman to wash bis* 
feet with her tears, and wipe them with the 
hair of her head. , The authority of the same 
voice healed the sick at the distance of miles, 
disarmed the officers that came to seize him, 
and calmed the raging elements which tfareilt- 
ened destruction to his disciples. No wonder 
that the common people beard him gladly, and 
that all were astonished at.the gracious words 
W'hich proceeded out of his lips. 
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5. We know that he is a Teacher come from 
God by the glorious and happy moral effects 
Which followed his teaching. The characters 
of many were completely changed. What 
mighty transformations foliow'ed it! What re¬ 
formations were effected on the vilest of cha¬ 
racters ! What happiness flowed into human 
liearts, when he preached the words of sal¬ 
vation ! The prolane were made pious, the 
licentious chaste, the dishonest righteous, the 
•oppressor just, and the covetous bountiful. 
'I'tiose that had been engrossed by earthly 
things learned to value those that were spirit¬ 
ual and eternal. And thus multitudes through¬ 
out the land manifested the renovating virtue 
cjf his divine words, and the happy influence of 
that doctrine which taught the forgiveness of 
sins, the regeneration of the heart, and the hope 
of glory. 

(i. We possess the additional evidence of the 
trial which his teaching has endured in the world 
through many ages, during which it has come 
in contact with ail sorts of systems and all sorts 
of teachers, but has surpassed and eclipsed them 
all. It triumphs still, and increases in glory as 
it goes on to tlisplay its peerless grandeur and 
grace before the eyes and upon tlic hearts of 
all nations. All systems and opinions of men 
are falling, and must ultimately fade away be¬ 
fore it. The doctrine of Jesus has effected that 
at which tliey have all aimed in vain ; it has 
tlonc that, and done it thoroughly and perfectly, 
which never was done by any other religious 
cir moral system ;—it has purified the fountain 
of human action, and elevated the soul of man 
to a sublime moral reconciliation with the holi¬ 
ness, justice, and goodness of God; it lias 
brought to nothing the wisdom of the wise and 
the understanding of the prudent, in the prac¬ 
tice of the life, in the joy of the heart, and in 
the conquest of death. It, therefore, still stands 
forth the only gospel of our salvation; and 
Jesus is demonstrated by undeniable and su- 
perabounding evidence to be ‘a Teacher come 
ffom God.* 

II. Let us iiotv proceed to consider briefly 
who were the objects, and what the ends, of his 
instruction. 

1. The objects were men,—all mankind; for 
they are fallen, ignorant, sinful, and helpless, 
and, as to themselves, hopelessly lost- Ail 
nations tvere, in all these respects, in the same 
condition. Sin, and misery, and darkness, had 
covered the whole earth. It was, however, not 
one nation he came to bless,—not the Jews 
alone whom he came to save. He began with 
them, and, therefore, came first to them; be¬ 
cause a precedence had been granted to them 
as the children of Abraham, and because the 
gospel must first begin its operation somewhere. 
But after this he extended bis view and directed 
his commission to all nations of the earth. ‘ Go 


and preach fhe gospel to every creature.’ Hence 
the disciples of Christ went wherever they could, 
and to every place where the providence of God 
opened a way, or whence a call from the needy 
seemed to proceed, saying, ‘ Come over and help 
us.’ It was of no moment to them whether the 
nation were Jews or Gentiles, barbarian, Scy¬ 
thian, bond or free, for all were one in Christ 
Jesus, and their commission extended to alt. 
Since God has designed the instruction of all 
nations, and of all in all nations, it must be the 
dut}' of ail his di.scipies to aim at such an ex¬ 
tension of his divine doctrine as shall bo com¬ 
mensurate with his gracious purpose. The 
adaptation of the gospel to the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of all, affords another striking proof of 
its divine authority. There is no portion of 
the human f'amil 3 ', nor <>vcn an individual to 
whom it is not fitted, and fitted by an adajita- 
tion as minute and complicated ns it is general. 
It is not like the philosophy of the scliool.s or 
the mysteries of heathenism, fitted only for the 
initiated, and adapted exclusively to the capa¬ 
cities of the wise and learned. But tliere is 
here milk for babes as well as strong meat for 
them that arc of full age. God in Christ has 
designed the spiritual instruction of all, and 
therefore wc must not omit anj', but in our 
efforts to promote the . kingdom of Christ, we 
must extend Christian instruction to all who are 
capable of receiving it. 

2 . The particular design of Christ was to 
convey of the knowledge of our sinful condition 
by nature, of the divine purpose of our salvation 
and of the only medium of our acceptance with 
God tiirough the perfect righteousness of Christ, 
without the merit of hunian works. This was 
a grand design, a glorious purpose, fitted to 
bring us into the cnjoyineiit of hope and peace 
here, and finally to the fruition of life eternal, 
in the inheritance brought to light by the gos¬ 
pel,—even an inheritance incorruptible, unde- 
filcd, and that fadeth not awayl In the attain¬ 
ment of it he , sets our feet in the narrow way, 
and lay.s us under an obligation to observe all 
the duties which flow out of our new relation to 
liiin. Tlie design of the w'liole, therefore, was 
to advance the glory of God in his fallen crea¬ 
tures, to show how he could be just and the 
justifier of the ungodly, tb set before us the sure 
way of life, and to supply those motives to all 
which might constrain them tb follow him to the 
heavenly kingdom. Hence it is clear that his 
intention was most benevolent and exalted. 
He pitied us in our low and lost estate, and 
emplo^’ed the most effectual means for our re¬ 
novation and everlasting happiness. 

3. Another end, or rather another method, 
of perpetuating and extending the divine know¬ 
ledge of Christ,, was to provide the means 
or materials by which it might be propagated 
from generation to generation. This he has 
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done by causing the doctrine itself to infuse 
into the minds of his disciples a strong desire 
to im])ai't the same instruction to those that 
come after them. And in this we may find 
another evidence that he is a Teacher come 
from God ; because wherever it is thoroughly 
understood it inspires the purest and most cflTeC' 
tive philanthropy. It always appears new and 
interesting, important and valuable above all 
things ; and every one that has it in his posses¬ 
sion is required, by his sacred allegiance to his 
divine Muster, to do all in his j)ower to bring 
other minds undtjr its intiuenee. It is as pre¬ 
cious now as wiicn it was proclainaed by Christ 
himself; and it is, in this jnirtieular, pointedly 
contrasted with all human teaching, which in a 
great measure loses in one age the interest that 
attached to it in a pr*?vious one ; because men 
grow wiser and are always advancing in their 
discoveries. But it is not so in reference to 
llie truth of the gospel. Here Jesus Christ has. 
]Hit us in possession of the great final truths 
wliicli arc always interesting, and equally so to 
all. Beyond this revelation of divine truth, 
uierey, and grace, wc can never ho[»e to go : 
our vi(!vvs can never be extended beyond his 
teaching in this life ; neither will any discovoric.s 
of human learning aitd science ever make the 
gospel t)ld. 

III. Let us now briefly consider the necessity 
that still exists for disseminating this instruc¬ 
tion which Christ first imparted. 

It appears that human nature is still alto¬ 
gether as much in need of this instruction us 
ever. It is as wretched, as ignorant, as guilty. 
Lvery generation renews the power of evil, and 
is born in sin ; therefore every fresh generation 
would need the renewing influence of divine 
knowledge, even if all their predecessors had 
been brought under its power, which has never 
yet been the case, so that there is constantly 
urgent need for the extension of this healing 
and sanctifying doctrine of Jesus Christ. The 
work, therefore, will never be needless. What¬ 
ever w'as the need in the days of Christ, there 
is the same now. Look at the world, or any 
portion of it, which may come under your ob¬ 
servation. There is a preponderance of evil 
everywhere; and in many places there is scarcly 
any infusion of the good doctrine. In some 
large districts there is none at all. Take the 
world as a whole, it is in a state of deplorable 
ignorance, wickedness, and misery, and deeply 
needs that instruction, correction, and consola¬ 
tion, which the gospel alone can impart. No 
man brings into the world with him the right 
knowledge of God, or the saving virtue of faith 
ill Christ; but every one must acquire it in the 
same way as those who have gone before,—^that 
is, by submitting to the only divine Teacher. 
All must begin by learning their own lost 
and guilty condition by nature, and then they 


must look to the great Deliverer and Saviour 
of men. 

Farther observe. There seems to be especial 
need, in the present day, of the divine instruc¬ 
tion of the gospel,—at least, that need is be¬ 
coming more visible and urgent, because the 
evils under which human nature labours arc 
becoming better known, and infidelity is mak¬ 
ing determined and energetic efi'orts to retain 
men in their sins and errors. The friends of 
false and destructive doctrine are bestirring 
themselves, and seem determined to employ the 
most strenuous opposition against the moral and 
religious improvement of the world. ‘ The strong 
man armed keepeth his goods.* Wc know that 
thej' are using every tneuns to entangle and 
captivate the young, and that too many, alas I 
do fall into their snares; for all error and in¬ 
fidelity has this advantage over tlie doctrine of 
Christ,—it finds the luunau heart more disposed 
to embrace its delusions—they are more con¬ 
genial to the depraved nature of man, whicli 
hates, and ever will hate, the truth of God, till 
his heart is vanquished by divine grace. 

Observe again, There is, humanly speaking, 
no possibility of the prevalence of tlie divine 
knowledge of Christ, and of the universality of 
his kingdom, but by the most strenuous efi'orts, 
self-denial, and perseverance of all his faithful 
people. It is not by any one class or party, 
nor by any one species of instrumentality, that 
the work can ever be done, but by the com¬ 
bination and co-operation of all. At the same 
time let it be noted, that it is not by any other 
means than those of moral suasion and kind in¬ 
struction, like that'of which Christ set tlie me¬ 
morable example, that the world can ever be 
won for the Saviour. Wc shall look in vain to 
the force of law', the effect of civilization, or the 
infiuence of natural kiiow'ledge, science, or edu- 
(xitiou, to bring the hearts of men under the 
control of right principles. This renovation 
can be brought about only by the teaching 
which the gospel affords ; and it is of the utmost 
importance that all the friends of Christ and of 
mankind should feel this. 

IV. Let us now consider what arc the per¬ 
sonal obligations which arise out of our posses¬ 
sion of this divine instruction, and our know¬ 
ledge of the character of Jesus Christ as a 
Teacher come from God. There is everything 
in the doctrine itself, in the state of the world, 
and in the signs of the times, to stimulate our 
efibrts and encourage our hopes. 

1 . It should be our deep, serious, and per¬ 
sonal concern to submit to this ourselves,—to 
receive, improve, and enjoy the instruction of 
our diviue Teacher. We ow'e our first duty to 
him,—to believe in his doctrine, bow to his 
authority, and avail ourselves of the privilege 
of learning from such a Teacher. Have we 
done BO ? Are there any of us who are not yet 
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brought under the sanctifying, saving, and 
happy influence of Christ’s instructions? If 
. 80 , there is no time to be lost. We have long 
resisted and delayed. Now he waits to save 
us, and to assist us to carry out his instructions 
into practice. 

2. It is our manifest duty, since Christ has 
left the world, to become teachers in our own 
proper place. Each can efficiently help. All 
may become channels by which this instruction 
of his, so valuable and important, may find its 
way to some barren and desolate spots. Many 
can lend their direct personal efforts, and these 
are most valuable ; but all can in some way as¬ 
sist in forwarding the* divine purpose. Come 
forward then, Christians, to the help of your 
Divine Master and Lord, for in lielping his 
servants you are helping him. Identify your¬ 
selves with that cause which is appointed to 
triumph over all opposition, and which will he 
the means of bringing glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace and good will to men. 
The time will come when the honour and hap¬ 
piness of knowing Christ as our divine Teacher, 
and of bringing any of our fellow-creatures to 
the same knowledge, will be envied by those 
who have sought the riches and the glory of 
this world ; and gladly at that day would they 
cast away all the vanities of the world, the 
pump of royaltj', and the glory of earthly fame, 
wisdom, and pow'er, to sit at the feet of Jesus 
and learn of him ; but then it will be too late— 
now is the time to become his disciples. 


THE ZEAL OF SCRIPTURE FOR THE DIVINE 
GLORV. 

[TraniiUteil frum the Latin of Samuel Wsrenfel-.l 
No. I, 

Ip any one were to recommend a volume of consider¬ 
able bulk, written according to the spirit of human na¬ 
ture, as a book received frum God, the merely iiumun 
(nut to say the carnal) scope and scheme of such a 
work would very frequently betray its author. Man 
would be constantly discernible in such a coinposilioii. 
Ou the other hand, a book divinely inspired ought 
evi>i 7 wiiere to breathe of God; all it contained should 
uniformly tend to Him and to his glory. This tenden¬ 
cy ought to be everywhere conspicuous, as a striking 
yecuiiaritg, ill a book derived from God. Let us in¬ 
quire* whcilter this character attaches to that book 
which vve call the Holy Scripture. 

It cuiuains doctrines, prophecies, and historie.s. From 
what we have elsewiiere said in a dissertation on ' the 
excellence of the religion revealed in Holy Writ,’* it 
clearly appears that its doctrines, (under witich liead 
we include the precepts also,) have ttie glory of God 
for tiieir sole end. But that every one may feel the 
tmtli of this, we shall again request attention to tlie 
following positions. The doctrine of the Bible mainly 
contemplates two things: first, to eradicate from the 
souls of men whatever is most hostile to the glory of 
God ; secondly, to direct to God and his glory all that 
cannot be eradicated from the souls of men. 

All sins and vices are inimical to the glory of God. 

* See the author’s “ Opuscula Tiieologica, Fhilosophlca, 
ct i’hilologico,”—pp. 66—78. 


Hence there is not one sin which the scriptures do not 
strive to extirpate from the mind of man, by argu¬ 
ments, laws, prohibitions, and threntenings. But see¬ 
ing that certain vicee are more directly opposed to the 
glory of God than others, the Bible ts, so to speak, 
avowedly most occupied in exterminating these. No 
sins are more directly at war with the divine glory, than 
idolatry and pride. ' Idolatry gives ilie glory which be¬ 
longs to the tnie God, to those which are by nature no 
gods: pride gives it to vain-glorious man. Idolatry 
‘ ciianges the glory of tlic incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to bints, and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping tilings: it changes the 
truth of God intoa lie, and worships and serves the crea¬ 
ture more than the Greator, who is blessed fur ever.’* 
The proud man makes himself a God, ‘ sacrifices unto 
his own net, and burns incen.se unto his drug.’t He 
says in his heart, ’ I will ascend into heaven, 1 will exalt 
iny throne above the stars of God ; 1 will sit also upon 
the mount of the congrt‘gation, in tlie siticsof tiie north; 

J will ascend above the heights of the clouds ; I will lu. 
like the Most High.’(: We may also affirm that there 
are no vices which the Scriptures are more intent upon 
siilKtuing than these two; iiisoimicli that the Old and 
New Testaments scarcely seem to be employed about 
any thing else. 

But liere a point may be noticed which has not, per¬ 
haps, been sufficiently considered. Mankind are in. 
ordiiiately addicted to botb of these vi<*es*, but with 
this dirtereiice, that nuler tribes, devoted to sinise, imd 
childi.sli in their notions, have the strongest propen¬ 
sity to idolatry; while ttie luori^ polished and enliglileii- 
ed tend rather to the vice of pride. And herein is 
the wisdom of God admirably displayed in the Scrip¬ 
tures. The Israelites were anciently a rude, carnal, 

' and childish people, and therefore, strongly biusseil 
towards idolatry. For this reason God is mainly 
cKieupied in tile Old Testiiineiit, in ruoliiig out this .sin 
from Hinoiig tiint sensual imlioii. To this point, before 
all otiters, tends ttie law; to this are directed both ]iro. 
inises and eommiuations. 'i'liis was the aim of ail tlie 
miracles by whicli .lehovali set hiin-self above false 
gods, and of all his judgments against idolaters, and 
against liis own people wlien tlicy defiled themselves 
with idolatry. This was the object of tile seemingly 
cruel destruction of heathen natiun.s, and of the inter¬ 
dict upon ail cuminuiiicatioii with them on the part of 
the Israelites. Every thing tended to inspire the He¬ 
brews with a horror at this eriine. Moses and the 
prophets everywhere treat idolatry as a thing which 
they were bound to exterminate. Ho you ask, wliere- 
fore ? Ill every part of the Old Testament, God seems 
to make but one proclamation: ' I am Jehovah, that is 
my name; and my glory will 1 not give to another, 
neither my praise to graven images.’§ 

Here, in passing, we may ask whether men who were 
thus earnestly solicitous that their fellow-countrymen 
might have idolatry entirely rooted out of itieir liearts, 
.and replaced by the worship of the one true God, tlie 
Maker of heaven and earth,—wiiether they felt Uiis 
solicitude on their own account, fur the sake of their 
own influence, authority, liuirour, or any otlier of tlio 
tilings which are esteemed among niaiikind, or for tlie 
sake of God? And if this, their solicitude, respectod 
God alone, whether is it more likely that they were 
actuated by divine or by human principles ? Would it 
not have been more gainful to Muses and tlie prophets 
rather to have indulged a nation so immersed in sense 
and almost incorrigibly devoted to idolatry, and thus to 
ha ve made them more obsequious to Uiemsel ves; tiian at 
a fearful risk to urge a duty whicii the people hated, and 
to wrest their darling idols from tliem with an impolitic 
eiithusiasiii? Would not the former procedure liave 
been better suited to tlieir own designs, if, as the pro- 

♦ Rom. i. 23, 25. t Hah. i. 16. J Is. x*v, 18, H, 

§ Is. xlii. ti. 
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fane suspect, thef had been crafty men, intent on no¬ 
thing but their own advantage, power, and linnour? 
Who does not here discover minds full of zeal for God, 
which made every thing secondary to Uie promotion of 
his glory ? 

When Moses and the prophets, by unnumbered ex- 
liortations, promises, and threatenings, by the perform¬ 
ance of so many niimcles, and the execution of con¬ 
tinual judgments upon idolaters, hud extirpated the 
love of this offence from the iiiind of God s people, 
uiiotlier evil, equally opposed to tlie glory of God, 
grew up insensibly in its room; ami this was pride. 
The greater number were not so nnieli convened from 
idolatry to the true worship of God, us to tlie exlravn- 
gniit glorifying of tlieinselves. h'or seeing that from 
early times they had, lieyuiid ull other ■mlioiis, lieeii tlie 
care of God, they liegaii to lift up their heads, to de¬ 
spise all others in coiuparisoii witli Lheinselvi's, to ad- 
mh'e their own rigliteoiisiiess, to choose to be justified 
liefore God on its accoiiui, and to ascribe all the divine 
favours not to the grace of lieaveii, but to their own 
merits. In this condition our Saviour found the people. 
Idolatry, 1 acknowledge, he did not find, lliit lie 
found the nation full of pride. It was, therefore, that 
he directed ids attacks principally against lids hydra. 
Ho assailed no sect of the Jews so often as the Phari¬ 
sees,—-a sect swollen with self-righteousness, and idgh 
ill aiitliority, bccuiisc their doctrine pleased the vam- 
giorious disposition of the peoide. The repression of 
tiieir pride was Ids great endeavour; and lie aimed at 
it ill his sermons. Ids miracles, and his exanqile. ills 
whole life was itolhiiig but tiiimility. His birth, pareii- 
liige, education, food, raiment, friends, disciples, fol¬ 
lowers,—all were Immhle. His death was, if the ex- 
pressioii may lie allowed, the climax of litindliiy. Of 
the sermons of Christ, this seems to be tbc abstract; 

‘ Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart.’ So 
far was he from ostentatiously exhibiting Ids miracles, 
that he wished them to be concejiled. Tlie a[)oslles, 
who expressed the hmidllty of their Master in their 
lives, taught in their writings nothing hut wlmt was 
hostile to pride; that all men are sinners, the Jews 
equally witli tiie (lentiles ; that wliutever difference is 
discoverable in men, is to he trmred to the grace of 
God ; that this works iii us both to will and to do; that 
Christ is our righteousness; that we embrace him by 
faith ; but that he is himself the author and finisher of 
faith. Nay, not only the doctrine of the apostles, but 
their very style, bri-uthes everywhere a certain, sacred 
and inimitable humility. So tliat we may assert that 
the whole character of the New Testament is humility, 
as that of the Old is zeal for preserving the worship of 
iiod pure from all coiniiiuiiioii with idols. 'I'hus it 
appears that, while the Holy Scrifilure tends to eradi¬ 
cate from the iniiuls of men all vices, it is especially 
calculated to extirpate those which are most hostile to 
tlie glory of God. It is worthy of admiration, that 
tliese are vices which other uatious were su fur from 
looking on as criminal.^hat the one was the worship 
by which they sought to render God propitious to 
themselves, and the other was wilJi them the rout of 
every virtue. 

Here, also, let any one tell me on whose account it 
was that llie aposUes everywliere inculcated huiidlity 
on all mankind; and tliat, loo, a himdlity wldeh would 
not suffer any one to be pleased even witli his own 
holiness and Justice. They iui«ht, before all others, 
IiBve gloried in tiieir sanctity, Imd it been lawful to 
glory in sanctity at all. And this would have been 
lawful for any oppusitidii men would liave made to it, 
luul it been lawful with God. Besides, if their end 
had been to gain renown by disscniiiiutiiig a new doc¬ 
trine througli the world, it would have been the height 
of folly to exhort mankind, the mere creatures of self- 
complacency, to a liuiuility unheard of among the ma¬ 
jority of men,— a humility wliich commands us to attri¬ 
bute so little to our own powers and merits, that, after i 


innumerable evidences of that more tlian heroic virtue 
which the apostles demand, after a life of holiness 
amidst incessant afflictions, after the shedding of our 
blood for onr religion, it believes itself to have done 
notiling, it ascribes every thing to God, nothing to 
self, it eimects from God no recoinpence but that of 
grace. Who would with so much zeal enforce this 
most unwelcome doctrine on that proud animal whom 
we call man, but one who sought to please God rather 
than his fellow-creatures? What sane man could have 
liopcd that any would embrace it, nay, that it would 
spread throughout the world and last for ever, unless 
lie were peismaded that it came from God, whose power 
give it weight and worth in the eyes of men ? 

But if .the Bible eradicates from the minds of men 
all dispositions hostile to the glory of God, and labours 
most to expel those which are most at enmity with it; 
the same book directs to Gpd and to his glory, every¬ 
thing iiieradicably planted in those minds. All the 
luilural desires of man have one origin, the love of 
liappiness. This no one can put off, unless he put oil' 
human nature at onc»“. If, therefore, any one sliall 
direct this inasler-priiiciple to God alone, he gives the 
same direction at once, to all the other desires. But 
this IS the great object of the Bible from the beginning 
to the end ; showing, us it does, that happiness is found 
ill (.Joil, and in Goo exclusively, and that he only can 
satisfy our .nrdeiit thirst for blessedness. The times 
and. ways in whicii tliis doctrine is imposed on inuii in 
lioly writ, cannot he enumerated. It exliibits _ Go'l 
as the inexhaustible fountain of all good, as ‘ tiie father 
of lights, from whom coincth every good and perfect 
gift.’* It exhibits 'godliness as profitable unto all 
Uiiiigs, liaviiig tlie proiiiisit of the life that now is, anti 
of that which is to come.’-|- Tlie Bible adapts itself 
iiere to the tastes of all. If thy desires are earthly, 
the scriptures direct even these to God. Listening to 
tliem, tliou wilt fiml in the service of God, all the real 
enjoyments of life on which thy desires can be fixed,— 
a fertile and deiiglitsonie laud, a feast of fat things, a 
fountain of living watere, tranquillity, abundance, 
I friends, lionour, power, and victories, whatever, iii 
fine, inaiikiiK) esteem most highly in this world; for 
‘ si'ck first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 
and all Uiese things shall be added uuto you.’J If thou 
art solicitous rather for the life to come, tlie only way 
of safety thither, according to 'the' testimony of tlie 
word, is ‘to know the true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom lie hatii sciit.’^ Nay, this very life itself will be 
nothing else than perpetual union with God, which iii 
the Scripture is called tlie vision of his couiileimuce. 
Tlie Bible delineates God in every character which 
can render him the object of our affection. It de¬ 
scribes him as a parent wlio pities us ‘ like as a father 
pitieth his children as the beautiful and loving bride¬ 
groom of his church, whose every aspect satisfies the 
soul ill as the shepherd wlio suffers iioi’- his sheep to 
wuut,^ who loved them so as to lay down his life for 
them.’'* He is our ligiit, our food, our raiment, our 
heritage and portion, our shield and our exceeding 
great reward, our refuge and strength, our fortress ana 
high tower, our safety, solace, life ;—who can enume¬ 
rate all his gracious titles ? And wJiy are so many 
figures of God exiiibiled? why, but that no desire 
might ever arise in man, the fulfilment of which he 
might not seek in God ; why, but to show that ail that 
any wJiere is wortliy of our wishes, may be found in him, 
that su the pious reader of the Scriptures might be 
brought to lung for nothing but God, in whom he en¬ 
joys all things, and to consider him as the £l-shadal, 
tile all-sufficient God,—tliat thus our souls might take 
itim for our only and our highest good, aspiring aftek 
uo oUier joy than to be glad in the L(^, and to re- 

* James i. 17. t Tim. iv. 8. | Matth. vl. 83* 

§ John XTii. 3. U I’s. xvii. la. i Ps. xxiii. 1. 

*• John X. 11. 
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joice in his salvation, and finding cveryUniijr but dross 
and refuse in comparison wittk him, that tiie spirit, full 
of God, mifrht exclaim, ‘ Whom have I in heaven but 
thee ? and there is none upon earUi that I desire beside 
thee.’* 

Here let the reader pause and consider whether this 
doctrine, everywhere inculcated in scripture, which 
calls oflF the soul from all sublunary things, and fixes 
it on God, comes from Uie creature or from the Creator. 
If you trace, it to the creature, show, if you can, in all 
this world, any one book of all that ever were pro¬ 
duced in any age or nation, like the Bible. Show me 
tin- book whose sole and univei-sal scope it is to point 
to God as man’s supreme and only good; (the wisest 
men have written copiously on this subject, yet never 
came to this conclusion ;) fuud not merely to present this 
truth to the speculative iulellect of man, but to urge 
the soul with all Its energy, to seek its happiness in 
him alone. Show me the book which so perspicuously, 
so admirably reconciles man to himself; reconciles 
nuiii, made to ]iursue his own felicity, with man formed 
for the glory of God; two ends wliitdi se»-in to he at 
variance. Show me tlie book which liannonizes these 
two ends so satisfactorily, that in thy conscience thou 
canst not help agreeing in the wise solution which de- 
nionsiriites timt, so far from really Ijeing at strife, tliey 
are one and tlu! same,—whicli proves that Goii is glo- 
rifiecl in thy felicity, and thou art happy in lliat which 
glorifies God ; that the desire of Goil, and the desire 
«>f blessedness are identical; that the hoju- of beatitude 
in which believers exult, is the hope of the glory of 
God; that, finally, the everlasting happiness to come is 
nothing else hut the perpetual glorifying of the Lord. 

Thus have we show'll the tendency of tlie doctrines 
of tile IJihle. It is not difficult to prove that the object 
of the prophecies is the same. For w'lio does not 
discern In the writing-^ of the prophets, that perpetunl 
seal for God and for his glory, which wi: should seek 
in vain elsewhere ? And who that possesses any sense 
of God, does not feel his own mind wrought upon by 
this zeal ? llespecting Uie oracles and divinalions of 
the heathen, the learned are in doubt wheliier they 
emanated from human imposture, or from the p<iwer of 
demons. This is unquestionable, that they generally 
tended to satisfy that vain curiosity of men whicli longs 
to know the future, more especially in things which 
the mind intensely wislies, or intensely fears. These 
oracles replied to tlie interrogations of men. who sought 
• their own things,’ not tlie tilings of God. They aii- 
iiouiiced what the children of vanity are vehemently 
desirous of knowing,—the happy or disastrous issue «)f 
human schemes and actions, or other matters which 
atfect the glory, power, or wealth of man. lly pruphe- 
syiiigs of this kind, either the devil or his agents among 
men, obtained an authority which they abused for the 
accumulation of ^hi, or the confirmation of the most 
detestable superstitions of mankind. 

And what resembling this is found in the oracles of 
the Bible? The saying which is used concerning 
applied to all the prophets, that they 
cared not fur their own house, but for the bouse of God. 
They testified no vanities which men desire to learn, 
but things which it concerned the glory of God that 
the people should know. They announced not only 
glad tidings, but tilings which their countrymen ah- 
noired to hear. They did not wait to be questioned 
by such as eagerly desired the knowledge of the fu¬ 
ture; but, sent by God, they prophesied unwelcome 
things to those who turned away their ears. They did 
not court tlie favour of the great, but at the peril of 
their lives incurred the hatreo^uf princes and of people. 
Their object was most evident; to restore tlie fallen 
worsliip of God; to cleanse it from the .corruptions 
witit which it had been defiled ; to purify tlie demora¬ 
lized habits of the higher and the lower classes; to 


alarm their fellow-countrymen when proud and revel¬ 
ling in tlieir prosperity, by denouncing tl>c judgments 
of God both against them and against others whose 
sins they imitated, or cm wliom they placed their trust, 
forgetting God; to raise and comfort them in sorrow, 
by foretelling their deliverance from evil, and a re¬ 
newed enjoyment of the divine mercies ; to fence them 
from temptations by deserihiiig their future condition; 
and, what indeed was the chief end of the Old Testa¬ 
ment propliecies, to bring the faitiifiil to a clear know- 
ledge of the coming of the great Redeemer, and in¬ 
crease their trust and hope in him continually. 

The glory of God, then, was the only object con¬ 
templated by the prophets. Indeed Ihut glory is set 
forth liy the very nuture of prophecy, whicli displays 
the. omniscience of God, in his knowledge of far dis¬ 
tant contingencies. Hence in Isaiah the Lord puls 
shame upon tlie false gods of the heathen, by upbraid¬ 
ing tlieni with their ignorance of the future. * I'ro- 
diice yoiir cause, saith the Lord, bring forth your strong 
reasons, siiiUi tlie God of Jacob. Sliow the things tliat 
are to come licrcaficr, that we may know that ye are 
gods.’* To tlie same elTect is the acknowledgment 
c.'oiiccriiing tlu^ true God of Israel, which Daniel ex¬ 
torted fruiii Nehucliadiiezzur: ‘ Of a truth it is liiat 
your God is a God of gods, and a l.ord of kings, and a 
revenler of secrets, seeing tliou couldst reveal this se¬ 
cret.’+ 


SONNET. 

O now much more doth beauty beauteous seem. 

By tliat sweet uriuuneiit wliich truth doth give ; 

'The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour that dotli in it live. 

The cntiker-blooms have full as deep a dye. 

As llie perfumed tincture of tlie roses. 

Hang oil such tliuriis and play as wantonly, 

'When summer’s breatii tlieir iiiuskeU buds discloses 
But, for their virtue only is tlieir show, 

Tliey live luiwoo’d and uiirespeeted fade; 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do nut so; 

Of their sweet deaths ore sweetest odours made ; 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth ; 

Wlicn that shall fade, my verse distils your truth. 

SlIAKBe£aHE. 


PARAl’HHASE. 

“ Who liculeth nil tliy diHSanes; wlio redeemeth thy life from dr- 
strui-tiuii} who vrowueth thru with lovinx-kinanets oud tuu- 
dur menout.*'—Psatiu ciii. 3, 4. 

These eyes, tiiat were half-clos’d in death, 

Now dare the noon-tide blaze; 

' My voice, that scarce could speak my wants. 

Now hymns Jeliovah’s praise. 

How pleasant to my feet unus’d 
To tread the daisied ground! 

IJow sweet to my unwonted ear 
The streamlet’s lulling sound! 

How soft the first breath of the breeze 
That on my temples play’d! 

How sweet the woodland evening song, 

Full floating down Uie glade! 

But sweeter far the lark Uiat soers 
Through morning’s blushing nj ; 


i’s. Ixxiii. 


• Is, xli. 22, 23. t Daniel ii. 4T. 
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For ihen unseen, unheard, I join 
His lonely, heavenward lay. 

And sweeter still that infant voice 
With all its artless charms;— 

’Twas such as he that Jesus took 
And cherish'd in his arms. 

O Lord my God, all these deligitts 
1 to thy mercy owe ; 

For thou hast rais’d me lioni the cor.i h 
Of sickness, pain, and »u. 

’Twas thou that from tlie whelming' wave 
My sinking sunl redeem'd ; 

’Twas lliou that o’er destruction’s storm 
A cnliniitg' radiance beam’d. 

Graiiamc. 


i!nt0C(Uaneou$, 

Chatleration. —I love to make people like eacii other 
better, and I often ri>gret the tattling system, which 
prevails so generally, and from which I grieve to say, 
many, of whom it would be uncharitable not to think 
favourably on the wliole, are nevertheless not exempt. 
It is, indeed, a striking instance of our natural self-de¬ 
ception. that persons wlio would quite slirink from the 
idea of committing most of those crimes wliicli are con¬ 
demned ill the woisl of God. tiiink little of tho vices of 
the tongue. But any one wlio is duly jealous of him¬ 
self, will always watch most carefully against the sins 
which aro the least unpopular in his own circle; and 
certainly the great evil of what is called the religions 
world is chutteriitioii.— IVilbi-r/urce. 

Martyrdom of Ignatius. — He wms now fast approach¬ 
ing the end which he had been so long and lorvently 
desiring. A short delay was occasioned by their being 
luitlled by the wind In an attempt to i.nid at Puteoli, 
and considerable disappointment to Ignatius, who wish- 
eel much to enter Italy at tlie same point as St Paul, 
and pursue the track of his jonniey to Rome. They 
made land, however, at the port which was at the 
mouth of tile Tiber, The soldiers hurried him lienee, 
since they fcnreii that tho festival was fast running to 
its close ; and Uie bisliop as eagerly nccompaiiied them. 
On reaching Koine, he was immediately .surrounded by 
the bretiireii, who received him with u strange mixture 
of joy and sorrow,—with joy at the sight of so holy and 
c.elehruted a man, who had been, like their lately lost 
Clement, a disciple of the apostles,—^with somiw that 
such a mail would be so shortly lost to them and to the 
church. Some of tliem, in ilespite of the char^ in his 
letter, eagerly demanded to interpose fur his life. But 
he as eagerly repelled tiie proposal, repeating probably 
tho stwerul expressions of his letter: “ Let me be food 
fur beasts through whom 1 may attain unto God. I 
am God’s wheat, and shall be ground by the teeUi of 
beasts, so that I may be found pure bread of Christ.” 

.. . . “ May 1 have the benefit of Uie beasts which have 
been prepared for me, and I pray that they be found 
prepared for me. 1 will provoke them quickly to de¬ 
vour me, and nut (us they have sometimes done) to 
cower and leave me alone. And if tliey be unwilling, 
1 will force them. Pardon me, 1 know what is good 
for me. Now do I begin to be a disciple. Let nothing 
of things visible or invisible grudge me the attainment 
of Christ. Fire and the cross, and throngs of beasts, 
cutting, tearing asunder, wrenciiing of l^es apart, 
chopping of limbs, tiie grinding of my whole body,— 
let all these evil inliictiuns of the devil come ag^nst 
me, provided only I win Christ.” Such were the 
strong expressions of this liouest and ardent martyr, 
who inherited much of the fire of St Peter, by whom 


some say he was ordained bishop. After itaving em¬ 
braced them all, and asked from them that which was 
true charity, (namely, to let him die,) and extended the 
exhortation which ha had already given them by letter, 
they all knelt down, and he in tlie mhlst of them be¬ 
sought the Son of God ki behalf of the churches, for 
the ceasing of the persecution, and for the mutual love 
of the brethren. He was then hurried off to the am- 
pliitlieatre. There, insolent with revelling, and mad¬ 
dened to cruelty by the sight of the blood of dying 
gladiators, the people of Rome were expecting the ap¬ 
pearance of the old roan, and raised, no doubt, a shout 
when he was produced before them. For the first time 
in his life, he beheld the interior of an amphitlieatre— 
a sight forbidden to the eyes of the Christian. He be¬ 
held the assembled majestxof the lords of -this world, 
their senate, their magistrates, and, O strange and im¬ 
pious spectacle! their women and consecrated virgins, 
looking upon death’s shocking and varied agonies with 
composed countenances, and almost drinking in the 
streams of blood with their eye.s, amid savage deliglit. 
It was truly the temple of the prince of this world. 
Can we wonder that, in such a place, generally began 
tlio first cry tor persecution ; that Uiere resided his -pe¬ 
culiar inspiration; that there the sight of a helpless 
and venerable old man, of blameless life, and yet 
brought to suffer the death of the worst malefactors 
moved no pity, but rather provoked rage ? How little 
did the mighty ones of that day imagine, that the ob- 
.sctire sufferer who stood before them, would leave be¬ 
hind him an everlasting name, to tlieir shame, and to 
his Alaster’s glory; and that the hluud of the saints, 
with wliich they were now drunken, should be tlie 
means of making many like him, until their whole em¬ 
pire should be full of them! Some few hearts, perhaps, 
at that moment, were pricked with the first entranoe of 
God’s grace. Tliey pitied, they admired, they loved, 
and they btdieved. Tliey wlio began with tlie am- 
piiitheatre ended with tiie Ciiurch. But the vast mul¬ 
titude, with shouts, beheld the preacher of love and 
peace placed upon the spot wliich was assigned to 
assassins and murderers, and cheered Uie beasts as they 
were loosed upon liim. The agony of the blessed Alar- 
tyr was short. The beasts quickly despatched him, and 
so ravenously, that only the liarder and more rugged 
bones were left. Thus was fulfilled his desire, that the 
bea.sts may be his tomb, and leave iiothiiig of liis body. 
So should he give trouble to none in collecting his 
remains.— Rr.v. iV, Kvans. 

Whiled Sepulchres in the JSas/.—The Jews used to 
mark their graves with white lime, tliat they might be 
known ; that so priests, Naaarites, and travellers might 
avoid them, and nut be polluted. Now because when 
the rains fell, these marks were washed away, on the 
first of Adar (February), when they used to repair the 
highways, tliey also marked the graves with white 
lime; and so also on their intermediate feast days. 
They made use of chalk, because it looked white like 
bones.— Gifll 
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I'lETY, PUIIDENCU. AND EXERTION, NECESSA¬ 
RY IN AN INSTRUCTOR OF THE HEATHEN. 

A missionary charge. 

By THE Rev. John Joh.nstone Cabbutuehs, 
Minister oj'one of the Congregational Churches, Liverpool. 

jMy dear Brother, 

You have now been solemn¬ 
ly sot apart by prayer and the laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery as a minister of 
Jesus (Jn’ist; and we have given you the right 
hand of fellowship that you should go unto tlic 
iieathoii. It now devolves on me, in the pre¬ 
scribed order of this interesting service, to ad¬ 
dress to you a few words of fraternal exhorta¬ 
tion. Permit me, at the outset, to assure you, 
tliat in thus addressing you, I mean nut in the 
most indirect or distant manner to assume or 
exercise the office of an instructor, or to arro¬ 
gate even a momentary superiority over one 
whom 1 esteem and love as a brother in Christ, 
—a fellow-labourer in the service of Him who 
hath commanded us to * call no man master 
upon earth.’ 

Avoiding, on this occasion, the usual forma¬ 
lity of selecting any particular poition of the 
word of G’od as the basis of my observations,— 
I request your attention, my dear brother, to a 
few of the many suggestions that present them¬ 
selves in relation to the enterprise to which 
you are devoted, and on which you are about 
to enter. 

In your brief but luminous reply to one of 
the questions addressed to you this evening, 
you have unequivocally recognised the princi¬ 
ple, that personal piety is an essential and in¬ 
dispensable prerequisite to the occupation and 
the exerci^ of the missionary office. Your 
piety is unquestioned, and, we believe, unques¬ 
tionable ; else would we have trembl^ at the 
thought of participating in your designation to 
a service, so holy in itself, and connected with* 
which there are such solemn responsibilities. 
No kind or quantity of talent, natural or ac¬ 
quired, would justify our recognition of any one 

VOt,. 11. 


as a minister of Christ, and the messenger of 
his churches, who did not in his character, his 
conversation, and his conduct, afford the most 
satisfactory and conclusive evidence of his per¬ 
sonal perception of the wisdom, and his personal 
experience of the jiowrr, of (Jod in the gospel 
of Ids Son. That wisdom, my brotlu-r, has 
been perceived, and this j)ower has been felt, 
by you ; and we rejoice to know that, in adtli- 
tiou to your other (]ualifieations for the: missieni- 
ary oflice, you posse.ss that spirit of sincere ami 
fervent piety that will secure the right direction 
of every talent intrusted to" your care, and au¬ 
thorize your cxpcetatioii of the divine blessing 
on 3 'our future eflbrts for the evangelization of 
(he heathen. You are thus prepared to recog¬ 
nise the important principle, tiiat personal reli¬ 
gion is the basis of public usefulness in the 
ndnistry of the gospel, whether at home or 
abroad; and you need not to be informed that 
the extent and solitlity of the superstructure 
will much depend on those of the foundation on 
which it rests. You cannot legitimately ex¬ 
pect to be a useful missionary, unless you be 
a devout and a devoted Christian. 

Let it be, then, your first and chief care to. 
secure, by the employment of all those mcan.s 
which divine, authority has appointed and di¬ 
vine grace promised, your own spiritual pros¬ 
perity. 'riiis prosperity consists mainly in the 
vigorous exercise of those gifts of the Spirit 
with which every real Christian is endowed, 
and the sound realization of those truths which 
are ‘ most surely believed’ by all who have been 
brought *out of darkness’ into God’s 'marvellous 
light.’ To have the understanding and the 
judgment habitually under the direction of the 
truth,—to have ‘ the love of God shed abroad in 
the heart,’—to take his word as ' u light unto 
the feet, and a lamp unto the path,’—‘ in all 
our ways to acknowledge Him,’—to trust in 
Him,—to make his will the rule, and bis glory 
the end, of lifh,—in one word, to walk with 
God,—is the best preparation for, and the surest 
presage of, great and extensive usefulness. The 
throne of grace is as accessible, my brother, in 
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Africa* as in England; and you may find, as 
other missionaries have found before yon, tliat, 
though removed from those associations which 
are so pleasing and so profitable as the means 
of contributing to the strength and steadfastness 
of the Christian disciple, this removal has only 
the more endeared to you that precious ordi¬ 
nance of prayer by which, under all circum¬ 
stances, you can hold ‘ fellowship with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.’ Con¬ 
tinue, then, in prayer, and watch unto the same 
'with thanksgiving. Cultivate anti cherish, above 
all things, a devotional frame of mind,—such a 
frame as will admit of and induce the lifting up 
of your heart to God in the aspirations of grati¬ 
tude, and faith, and hope,—not only at stated 
seasons of retirement and solitude, but amidst 
the varied occupations of a missionary life. Let 
the word of G(»d bo your daily counsellor and 
guide. I,,et nothing divert you from the dili¬ 
gent, devout perusal of the sacred volume. 
Treasure up in your memory those ‘ exceeding 
great and precious ])romises’ which insure the 
ultimate and entire overthrow of lieathenism in 
all its forms, the universal spread of the ever¬ 
lasting gospel, and the subjugation of the whole 
human race to the peacelul and holy govern¬ 
ment of the King of Zion. These promises 
■will ever prove yoilr sweetest solace in the sea¬ 
son of disquietude and sorrow', and your surest 
safeguard against that distrust and unbelief 
which are so apt to beset the mind of the mis- 
sionar 3 ' amidst those disappointments, and fail¬ 
ures, and discouraging indications of unproduc¬ 
tive and abortive elfort which constitute perhaps 
the severest trials of a missionary lile. Study 
too, with industrious diligence, those impressive 
illustrations of perseverance, patience, fidelity, 
and zeal, which are furnished in the inspired re¬ 
cords of those holy men whom God originally 
separated to the gospel of his Son, and who are 
thus set forth as ‘c^nsamplcs’ that weshould follow 
their steps. Do not confine your attention to 
the mere circumstances and events of their his¬ 
tory as here recorded. Mark well the spirit in 
which those events were met, and the heavenly 
wisdom and hol^' skill by which these circum¬ 
stances, however afHictive, uupropitious and 
perplexing, were turned to account in the way 
of exemplifying, on their part, the meek yet 
magnanimous spirit of the gospel, and instru- 
mentally advancing the glory of that Saviour, 
whom, whether by action or endurance, it was 
their privilege to serve. By' thus meditating 
on the word of God, and by having the truths 
which it inculcates, and the facts which it re¬ 
cords, incorporated as it were w'ith your daily 
habits of strength and feeling, y'ou will insen¬ 
sibly but surely acquire ease and readiness 
and promptitude, in disposing of those difficulties 

• The missionary to whom this charge was ddivered 
was about to proceed to South AfHea. 


of a practical kind with which you are sure to 
meet in the course of your future labours. 
Many of these difficulties you will thus be able 
to anticipate ; and having acquired that power 
of discernment and discrimination which enable 
one to decide at once as to the' path of duty 
when instant decision is required, you will be 
preserved from that vacillation, unsteadiness, 
and faltering hesitancy which have, in many' 
instances, greatly impaired the influence and im¬ 
peded the success of otherwise conscientious and 
faithful missionaries. You will be ‘ thoroughly' 
furnished unto all good works.' You will be ‘ a 
scribe well-instructed ifk the mysteries of the 
kingdom,’—‘ a good soldier of Jesus Christ,’ 
well-accoutred for that contest which you have 
henceforward unceasingly to wage, with sin in 
all its forms, with error in all its manifold 
varieties, with those prejudices which enthral 
the human understanding, and those evil pas¬ 
sions and propensities which pollute the human 
heart. 

You will probably, at no distant period, bo 
brought into immediate contact, and called info 
active eo-operation, w'ith other men ■w'ho, like 
yourself, have engaged in this arduous but most 
honourable undertaking. In such associatiorj 
much wisdom, prudence, meekness, and discre¬ 
tion, will be requisite. You may thus be con¬ 
nected with some whom—without doing vio¬ 
lence to every sober conviction of your own 
mind—you cannot regard as endowed with 
powers of judgment superior to your own ; but 
y'ou will remember, iny dear brother, that in¬ 
tellectual ability of a very inferior order may 
be, and is often, combined with eminent spirit¬ 
ual excellence; and that genuine piety, es¬ 
pecially when accompanied by matured expe¬ 
rience in missionary operations, is infinitely more 
valuable in a fellow-labourer than talents and 
acquirements of a more attractive and imposing 
character. To those, then, of your future asso¬ 
ciates with whom you may be called to unite in 
counsel and in labour, and who have preceded 
you in the missionary field, you will give all 
that deference which is their due as men who 
have the advantage of that experience which 
you have yet to acquire, and whose judgment 
in affairs of delicacy and of difficulty is, on this 
account, more likely to be correct than any to 
which your theoretical views may conduct. I 
ask you not, in any case, to surrender your 
judgment to the domination of any one,—to 
sacrifice your unquestionable right to regulate 
your conduct by the tlictates of your conscience; 
but I ask you practically to distinguish betwixt 
obstinacy and decision, betwixt a selfish ten- 
acioosness which will not brook contradiction, 
'will not stoop to the re-examination' of its 
favourite opinions, and that true mond dignity 
and purity of purpose which ■will court inquiry 
into the justice of your every position, and will 
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induce you, willingly and cheerfully, to exchange 
it for another, when recommended by the tes¬ 
timony of your own conscience and the judg¬ 
ment of men more experienced than yourself, 
and equally conscientious. Even amongst the 
little company of our Lord’s disciples, the atten¬ 
tive reader of the evangelical liistory will easily 
detect not only great differences of intellectual 
capacity, but those distinguishing peculiarities of 
natural temper and disposition which rendered 
each, in some respect, dissimilar from all the rest. 
Divine grace could have annihilated these pe¬ 
culiarities ; but this would not have been cither 
for tljc-ir own benefit or that of the church of 
God. You have your natural dispositions 
sanctified, we trust, and subdued to the infincnce 
of divine trutlj, and habitually placed by praj’cr 
and supplication imder the controlling agency 
of the Spirit of holiness; but still you have 
your peculiar dispositions, and you will find that 
your future fellow-labourers have theirs also. 
To secure, therefore, that peace, and harmony, 
and concord,——that fellowship of feeling,—that 
unity of counsel and co-operation,—which are 
so essential to the well-being of a missionary 
settlement, to the beneficial influence which the 
members of that settlement should exert over 
the surrounding population, whether Christian 
or heatlien, and to the attainment of your ulti¬ 
mate. object, the diffusion of the gospel and the 
extension of the kingdom of Jesus—to secure 
these important objects, I say, you will guard 
assiduously and constantly against whatever 
would alienate you from any of your brethren, 
or justify their alienation from you. Ilcmem- 
ber that it is far more noble to bear an injury 
than to resent it,—more dignified by far to con¬ 
ciliate and subdue by kindness, than to over¬ 
come, whether by argument or force. A mis¬ 
sionary settlement should be an epitome of 
what the world will be in the millennial age. 
There ‘ the beauty of holiness' should be dis¬ 
tinctly seen as exemplifying the nature and 
tendency of that gospel for the diffusion of which 
its members have been separated and set apart. 
There, in the visible concord of the servants of 
Christ,—in the mutual avoidance of all that is 
injurious or offensive, and in the mutual and 
manifest solicitude of those who are embarked 
in one great enterprise, to merge every private 
interest in the common cause, the heathen 
should have continually presented to them the 
vivid exemplification of what the gospel has 
done for others, and what, if * received in the 
love of it,* it is able to do for them. 

As soon as your temporary engagement at 
Cape Town will permit, you will devote your 
time and attention to the study of the language 
which is afterwards to be the medium of your 
communicating with the natives of South Africa. 
And may I here be permitted to advise you not 
to waste any of your time, unless compelled 


to do so, by doing through an interpreter what, 
if duly diligent, you will be so much better able 
to do directly for yourself. An interpreter 
may faithfully translate your words; but how 
can you secure the transfusion into bis mind of 
those emotions which give force to your argu¬ 
ments, and pungency to your appeals ? And 
even as to his ability and faithfulness ns a trans¬ 
lator, you must, in such a case, necessarily take 
these for granted. Resolve to master the lan¬ 
guage for yourself. Remember the adage, 
“ Whatever man has done, man may do.” 
Study the elementary principles and structure 
of the language first, and then mingle with the 
people ; make yourself familiar with their modes 
of thought and utterance, and endeavour thus 
to acquire those manilbld varieties of easy 
phraseology which you w’ill in vain look for a«i 
the result of retired and seqmfstered study. 
At no distant period, you will, W'C trust, be fully 
qualified to tell the natives of South Africa, 
in some one of their various tongues, ‘ the won¬ 
derful works of God.’ Then your missionary 
life will jiroperly begin. You will find it neces¬ 
sary—especially in addressing the heathen or 
unchristianized population—to descend to the 
simplest elements of religious truth, to reiter¬ 
ate the same truth again and again, and to ex¬ 
ercise no little patience, and meekness, and per¬ 
severance, in conveying to thoir understandings 
those ideas which have been familiar to yourself 
from your very iuliuicy, and which you have 
boon accustomed to consider a.s almost self- 
evident. Y’oii will find it needful and greatly 
advantageous to anticipate, as a matter of course, 
the most crude and infantine objections, in¬ 
terruptions of every kind, and that heedless, 
thoughtless volatility in regard to subjects of 
flic most sacred and solemn character, which 
will put your equanimity and forbearance to the 
severest test. But in reference to these and 
all other difficulties with which, at the very 
outset of your practical efforts as a missionary', 
you are sure to meet, provision is fully made 
in those promises which secure grace sufficient 
for you, and strength equal to your day, and in 
the ever suitable and seasonable impartation of 
that wisdom which is profitable to direct. Ex¬ 
pect not, my brother, that the poor Africans 
will be able to appreciate all (he sacrifices yon 
have made, and all the. sijtterings you are will¬ 
ing to endure on their behalf. Insensibilitj', 
ingratitude, and even direct hostility, on the 
part of those w hom it is your heart’s desire 
instrumentally to save, may, in instances not 
a few', be yonr future lot; but ‘in your pa¬ 
tience possess 3 our soul,’—seek your consola¬ 
tion and encouragement in the presence, guid¬ 
ance, guardianship, and benediction of that Sa¬ 
viour who bore the contradiction of sinners 
against himself when he was on earth, and who, 
DOW' that He is in heaven, is able to syinuatliiae 
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with and to succour his faithful and devoted 
servants in all the trials to which they are ex¬ 
posed in the discharge of their incumbent obli¬ 
gations. 

There arc some circumstances in regard to 
the political condition and relations of the abo¬ 
rigines of South Africa, which demand your 
serious consideration. Such consideration will, 

1 doubt not, lead you to the conclusion, that 
much Christian prudence and discretion wilt be 
requisite, on your part, during both your tem¬ 
porary residence in Cape Town, and your sub- 
scqvtcnt settlement in the interior of the country. 
In our esteemed and honoured friend, Dr. Philip, 
you have an eminent example of what piety, 
combined with prudence, caution, and unbend¬ 
ing integrity, may do towards defeating the 
most deeply laid projects, and most cunning 
and criminal intentions of interested and un¬ 
godly men. It will be your wisdom tO study 
that man’s life and labours, to make yourself 
familiar with his enlarged, comprehensive, and 
eminently Christian views of colonial policy, 
and to imitate him, as far as circumstances may 
require, in the circumspection, the calm and 
steady perseverance, the high regard to the 
claims of (>ud and the rights of men, which, by 
the divine blessing, have rendered him so emi¬ 
nent a benefactor to the tribes of Africa. 

And now, my dear brother, permit me in my | 
own name, in the name of my much respected 
and esteemed brethren in the ministry, and in 
that of this Christian assembly, to bid you an 
affectionate farewell ! The local distance of its | 
several members does not affect the unity of the 
church of God. We are one with you in the 
faith, the fellowship, the grace, and the glorious 
liopcs of the gospel. We will remain one with 
you when seas and continents divide us. We 
will follow you to your destination with our 
sympathies and prayers. In our secret retire¬ 
ments, at our domestic altars, and in the so¬ 
cial supplications of the sanctuary, wc will bear 
you on our spirits. ‘ Our heart’s desire and 
prayer for you,’ and for the partner of your fu¬ 
ture life and labours, is, * that you may be kept 
from falling,’—that you ma}’ be ‘ steadfast and 
unmoveable, and always abounding in the wiork 
of the Lord,’—that you may be ‘ faithful unto 
death,’—and that, when the fleeting season of 
our earthly existence shall have closed, we may 
meet again to celebrate in holy, happy, and per¬ 
petual unison of spirit and of song the ways of 
God’s unerring providence, and the wonders of 
his unutterable grace. Amen. 

1 

While others live to eat, wise men eat to live.—So¬ 
crates. 

The events of the future ore uncertain; he who has 
liiUierto been prosperous may to-morrow be in cala¬ 
mity ; let no man, therefore, be declared fortunate be¬ 
fore he die.—iSo/on. 


^atablcfi from tj^e CSeman. 

TaANSLATxn Bx THE Rxv. J. M. Mackenzie. 

THE SNAKE. 

'* What is it that you gain by it,” said the man to the 
snake, that makes you wound our species, though you 
know the dreadful consequences of your bite ? You 
pierce my heel, and the poison is soon burning througlt 
all my veins.” 

" Do you ask this question of me ?” answered the 
snake. “ Ask the backbiters, the wicked slanderers 
of your own species, what they obtain as their reward. 
They wound the smallest limb of your good name, 
and your whole happiness suffers. They prate and 
whisper at Rome, and you feel the sting of it in Syria.” 

HEBSEa. 

Harrow makes the following use of the leading idea 
of the above parable:— 

“ Detraction is a sign of the weakest and basest 
spirit; it is an impotent and grovelling serpent, ilint 
liirketh in the hedge, wailing opportunity to bile tlie 
lieel of any nobler creature that passeth by .”—SermoH 
against Detraction, Vol. I. page 191. fol. cd. 

THE BOY AND THE SNAKE. 

A BOY was playing with a tame snake. “ My dear 
little creature,” said the boy, “ I would not make quite 
so free with you if your poison had not been taken 
from you. You snakes .are the wickedest, the most 
ungrateful creatures ! I have read how it went with 
a poor countryman who found a snake, perhaps one of 
your forefathers, half-frosen under a hedge. He look 
it up, in his compassion, and warmed it in his bosom. 
Scarcely iiad tite wicked creature come to itself when 
it hit its beuetactor; and the good, kind man must 
die.” 

" I am astonished !” said the snake, “ how partial 
your historians must be! Ours give a very different 
version of this history. This friendly man of yours 
thought that the snake was quite frozen; and as it had 
a beautifully variegated skin, he put it in his bosom, 
that he might strip off the skin at home. Was that 
just ?” 

“ Ah, be silent,” said the boy. " What ungrateful 
wretch was ever at a loss for an excuse ?” 

Well said, my son,” interposed the father, who liad 
overheard the conversation. " Yet, for all that, if you 
should ever hear of extraordinary ingratitude, look 
closely into all Uie circumstances of the case, before 
you brand a man with so detestable an imputation. 
True benefactors have seldom conferred obligations on 
the ungrateful. But benefactors with little, interest¬ 
ed views, deserve to meet with ingratitude instead of 
tiianks.” 

Lessing. 

THE CRAB-TREE 

A swarm of bees had gathered in the hollow trunk Of 
a crab-tree. They fiU^ it with stores of honey; and 
the tree became so proud, because of this, that it des. 
pised all other trees in comparison with itself •• How 
pitiful to be proud of borroy/ed sweetness !” said a rose- 
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bush to th® iarfti).tive: “ Is thy fruit less sour on that 
account ? Infuse the sweetness of the honey into it, if 
thou canst; and then mankind will, for the first time, 
bless thee.” 

. Ibid. 

THE FRUIT-TREE AND ITS ROOT. 

PoLYOOBE, a youth broufil'ht up in heathenism, had for¬ 
saken tlie false way of idol-worsliip, and received the 
word of the truth witii a heart of faith. While he now 
condemned bis former course amidst the pleasures of tiie 
heatlicn world, he betook himself to solitude, and closed 
his heart against all enjoyments of nature and of life. 
For he said, “ The fiesh lusteth against the spirit; and 
therefore will I kill tlie power of sense within me, and 
bar access to every outward thing.” 

Then Justus his teacher, who had converted him, 
came to the youth, and led him to a tree which was 
planted near to a rivulet, and brought forth blossoms 
and fruit. And he said to him : « Polydore, look upon 
this tree. The Lord hath made it for a figure unto us, 
to the intent that we should be rich in good fruits.” 

The youtli looked upon the tree, and said: •' It is 
happy for the tree ! Without this war against the llesh 
it fulfils its destiny in stillness, and briiiga fortli blos¬ 
soms and fruit it its season.” 

At this the old man smiled, and said; “ Would it 
not be better without that lowly root, which creeps in 
the dark soil, and drinks the miry nourishment of the 
streamlet?” 

" But it supports the trunk of the tree,” replied the 
youtli, “ and ministers its sup for the blossoms and thts 
fruit;” 

The old man raised his voice., and said: “ Do thou 
likewise. Contemn not the animal part of thy nature, 
the lowly root of life, but let it always lie low. Mould 
that wbicli it ministers to thee into tiic blossoms and 
fruits of the spirit. Then shall tliy titoughts and as¬ 
pirations, like the boughs and branches of the tree, turn 
towards tlie skies, and the beams of TruUi shall silently 
nourish thee unto perfection." 

Tims spake tlie aged Justus; and Polydore left bis 
seclusion, and went forth into tlie scenes of nature and 
among the sons of men, and instructed many by his 
doctrines and similitudes. 

Kau&iMACHEa. 


DISSENTERS DURING THE FIFTH AND SIXTH 
CENTURIES.* 

In the. fifth century, especially during the reign of 
Theodosius II. vigorous efiforts were made to extirpate 
Dissent. Many of the leading. bishops and clergy 
openly took tlie field as persecutors. Innocent I., 
bishop of Rome, with the aid of the civil power, shut 

• The object of this brief sketch is, not to narrate Uie 
history of Dissent in general, during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, and still less to exhibit the origin or progress of 
the somewhat bulky forms of Dissent which arose iu these 
centuries, but simply to afford a glance at the condition of 
tliose sects, especially such as were orthodox in creed, which 
either were in existence before the civil establishing of 
Christianity, or acted a conspicuous part during the iron 
period of the Ariaii ascendency. 


up many of the churches of the Novatians, or forcibly 
appropriated them to Uie established communion. Ce- 
lestine !.•, his third successor, completed Uie work which 
the other had begun, and, having robbed the Novatiaiis 
of all their ecclesiastical property, obliged Uiem to feel 
thankful for permission to hold meetings in private. 
Throughout all the cities subject to tlie prefect of 
Rome, l)is.senters’ property became tlie booty of cleri¬ 
cal marauders, and Dissenters’ persons the victims of 
clerical oppression. Nestorius, tlie bishop of Constan¬ 
tinople, so furiously assailed all who would not conform 
to the established creed and conimtiniiiii, and so inteni- 
perately excited against them immature and cruel mea¬ 
sures of the civil jtower, that lie threw all society into 
commotion, and seriously endangert^d tlie safely of Uie 
capital. His rage was great in proportion to the near 
assimilation of dissenting creed to Nicenc orthodoxy. 
He assailed the Arlans, and threatened to burn their 
church, but only provoked Uiem to fire it themselves, 
and occasion an extensive conflagration in tlie city; he 
more hotly attacked the Nuvatinns, and imitated 
against them Uie rubber conduct of Innocent of Rome; 
and, throughout all the western part of Asia Minor, lie 
poured his worst fury upon Uie sects wliicli differed from 
tlie estabbshed or Catliolic cliiircii as to the time of ob¬ 
serving Easter; and, siinjily on account of iioncoiitbr- 
inity in tliis one particular, he. oceusioiu'd large iiiinibers. 
at Miletus and tiardis, to be murdered. Tliroughoul 
Phrygia tlie clergy rose in amass to drag the S«-cinries 
befor*^ the civil tribunal, and to incite the inagisirates 
to inflict on them the penalties threatened in iniperiiil 
edicts. “ They were, nctuateil," says SocriUes, “ not liy 
any seal for tlie true faith, but by covetousness and 
a rapacious desire to rob the Sectaries ol their pro¬ 
perty.” Tiieodosius, the jirincipal bishop of the jiro- 
viiice, was so dissatisfied with the slow persecuting 
measures of the magistrates, that he journeyed to tiie 
court to obtain severer laws, and smart commands to 
have them execuUsl; yet—iiappily for the credit ot 
human nature—he drew retribution on his own Jn-ail, 
having so disgusted liis people by iiis cruelties, that, 
during his absence, they procured ids deposition from 
office, amt elected a successor. Eyril, bisliop of Alcx- 
andriu, also pursued a peraeculing course. ’I'heopJiilus, 
bis preilece.ssor, had made such good use of a Iriumpli 
lie liad gained over ('Jirysostoin, and of liis intluence at 
court and with the Enipre.ss Eiidoxia, that, as bocru- 
tes informs us, “ he began to assume an uutliority 
and power above what belonged to clergymen,” and 
usurped iniicli of the doiiiiiiioii which belonged to tin? 
imperial governors. Eyril, on finiling the prefect of 
Alexandria more lolerunt tiiaii lie relished, and averse 
to rush like a tiiiiigry tiger aiiioug tlie Dissenters, openly 
wreiiclied his authority from ids tuinds, and, in despite 
ol cnmniaiiils which had been issued to iiiaiiitaiu limit- 
ed luleralioii,cuniiiieiiced a work of iiidiscrimiiiale per¬ 
secution. Novatiuns, Miletians, Jews, and all clas.ses 
of religionists wlio did not own Idiii us their liishop, 
liecunie the victims of his oppression, lie shut up utl 
tile cliurclies of tlie Nuvaliaiis, and robbed 'rJipupein^ . 
tiis tii^ir bishop of all his personal property ; and lie 
drove the Jews from their synagogues, banished them 
from the. city, and encouraged tlie populace to plunder 
or destroy liieir possessions. 'I'he ]iretect made an 
effort to restrain his iiiipeluasily; but being of tlie 
pagan religion and a man of tolerant principles, he 
was treated, not as a magistrate honoured by tlie Em¬ 
peror’s cunitiiissiou, but us reproiiate victimiited by the 
cliiu’ch's curse. A monk who pulilicly insulted hiin, 
and severely wounded him with a stone, and who en¬ 
dured such legal piinisliinent for liis crime as issued in 
his sickness and death, was extolled by Cyril as a 
martyr fur Cbrisliuiiily, and publicly lauded in the 
church under the honorary name of Thaumasius, or the 
Wonderful. So revolting were the measures pursued 
or incited by Cyril against tJie Dissenters, that he fell 
for a time under disgrace uiiiuiig even many of the Ca- 
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thdllctj, and h« w&s glad to use means for effacing his 
condu^ from recollection. 

Mercian, the successor of Theodosius II., made 
KUcnuous exertions to suppress Dissent, and create 
universal ecclesiastical uniformity. Eusebius, bishop 
of Nicoinedia, said to him, in tim name of the church; 
“ God hatii ^iustly given you the empire, timt you should 
govern all tor the universal vrelfhrc, and for the peace 
of ills holv church; and, therefore, in all your acts, and 
before ail otlier concerns, protect tiie doctrines of the 
orthodox and most holy faith, bring to light tiie prin¬ 
ciples of piety, and put a signal end to tlie roarings of 
tiic heretics." Marcian justly construed the address ns 
an invocation to iiaiTow the establisheii definitions of 
orthodoxy, end to proscriiie, rob, and slay all dissen¬ 
tients ; and lie was but too linppy to [tractise under the 
sanction and exhortation of tiie church, n coercive policy 
which fully lmrinoiiiz(‘d witli his otrn despotic inclina- 
liuns. His edict against the Apolliimrians. and against 
the Eutyeliiaii.s,—a new sect wliicli differed from tiie Oa- 
tiinlics eiiietly, if not altogether, in a logomachy,—will 
illustrate the pitifully iiiiniite oppression wliicli was now 
practised against Dissenters. That inglorious dmni- 
nienl ordains “ that the Apolliimrians and Kulychiaiis 
should not oe capable to inherit property, to dispose of 
nil estate, or to make a will; that they should forfeit 
to tiie imperial treasury all gifts front the living or 
bequests from the deceased ; that they should call no 
person holding their opinions * bishop,’ or * presbyter,’ 
or treat any such as a minister of religion, on pain of 
baiiishineiit and of forfeiture of goods; that they should 
ijccupy no situation in the army, excejil that of private 
foot soldiers, uuil, if foiiiul in any other, that they should 
be degradeil, forbidden to apprniicli the (lalace, and 
never suffered to dwell in any oilier than tlieir native 
town or district; that, if any disputed, or wrote, oi- 
cailed assemblies, or possessed writings in favour of 
their opinions, tiiey should be sent into perpetiml banish- 
inent; Unit wiuHiver daml to listen to their opinions 
should' forfeit ten pounds of gold to the imperial 
treasury, niid whoever dareil to teach or preach them 
should sutler death ; that all Uieir cliurclies should be 
given to the establishment, and all private houses 
in which tiiey might wui'sliip seized as the property of 
the stale; that all books or papers advocating their 
seiitiiiieiits, or favourable to their cause, should be burii- 
<■<1; that ail prosidytes to their opinions front tlie Catho¬ 
lic church, should be banished fmin the Roiiiaii do- 
iiiiiiioiis, and subjected to ulf the penal laws enacted 
itgiiiusl the Mniiiciueatis; and that any governors or 
iiiagistrotes who failed to execute promptly all these pro¬ 
visions, slinuld be fined in ten pouiids’of gold, and pub¬ 
licly declared iiifunious.” A govenimeiit which could 
invent such detailed tyrannies of persecution as these, 
niust have exerted energies for the extirpation of Dis¬ 
sent, scarcely less vigorous than those of tlie future 
Spanish Iiiquisitioii. Alarciuii actually treated some of 
the Sectaries, such especially as were chargeil with 
Maniclioiaiiism, woi-se Uiati even the Apollinariaus and 
Eutychiniis; and he treated the most amiable and cx- 
t;elleiit,'siicli as tlie Novatiaiis and Luciferiaiis, only in 
u trifling degive better. Nor was Ids ixilicy essentially 
iliifereiit from wlmt was practised during Uie whole 
liftli and sixth centuries. He acted directly under the 
instigation of the clergy; who became increasingly 
despotic and sanguinary, till they evdiitually acquired 
l»owl^r to grasp witli their owii baud Hie civil sword, 
and poiut It, gory with blootl, at the breasts of the very 
kings of the ea^i. Murciaii, by his edict against the 
Apoiliuurians, furnished a complete model for subse¬ 
quent persecuting legislation; and, by a royal com¬ 
ment which he was pleased to write upon it, he fur¬ 
nished a still more reiiiarkuble specimen of the tlieolo- 
gical tact wliich is most prised by intolerant parties of 
Uie present day. He discovered that, despite tlie cxe- 
•'iition of his edict, he used no coercive measures in 
lehgiuu; and actually plumed himH'lf on offering no 


violence to the conscience. Writing to the Archiman¬ 
drites of Jerusalem, he says: ''•Such is our clemency, 
ttiat we use no force with any man to oblige him to 
conform, nor, if he be unwilling, do we coinia’l him to 
agree with us, for we would not by violence or terror 
drive inon into the ways of truth.'’ 

The condition of the Dissenters at the middle of the 
sixth century may be seen by glancing at the religions 
edicts of Justinian. This emperor passed severe laws 
against tiie doctrine and the followers of Oiigen, and 
caused the penalties wliich he decreed to be condigniy 
executed. He issued also a number of edicts against 
all sectaries, IierCtical and dissenting. By one he ren¬ 
dered them, as Marcian liad done the Apoliiiiariaiis, 
incapable to inherit property ; by another, he disquali¬ 
fied tliem from appearing, in a judicial or other trial, 
as witnesses against any member of the Catholic church; 
by a third, he prohibited theiii, on pain of losing the 
right hand, from iropying any document coiitaiiiiiig 
proscribed opinions ; and, by a fourth, he required au 
his iiunnonformiiig subjects, pagan, ilissenlingor liercli- 
cal, to join tlie Catholic eoiiiinunioii, allowing to Dissent¬ 
ers and heretics only three inuiiths of grace belVire 
being severely punished for non-compliance. Jiis- 
tinian, like Marcian, was urged to liis atrocities by the 
advice or dictation of the clergy. Many of these de¬ 
posed, cniideiiiiied, or sentenced to Imprisoiimeiit oi 
exile whom they pleased, and called on the einperur or 
his deputies to execute tlie.ir senleiicea; but otliers 
scorned to wait even the imperial will, and, cither 
through the medium of the mob or by usurpation of tiie 
niagisirate’s office, acted ns botii tlie authors and the 
executioners of persecution. Symmaelius, bishop of 
Koine, drove the Sectaries from his city, and publicly 
burned their books before the doors of one u£ tlie 
chuix'hes ; and he was imitated or surpassed in liis con- 
diici, both by his iminedialo successors, and by tlie 
edergy in various cities of the empire. Jiistiiiiaii com¬ 
bined general policy for the exleriniimtioii of Dissenters, 
with the most licentious covetousness, and eanie.st prac¬ 
tical zeal for the iilirestricted domiimncy of the C^athoiii; 
cuniniunioii. He sold civil ofUces to plunderers and 
opfiressors; lie rubbed opulent citizefis of their property 
under pretences of sedition ; he extorted fines from 
public prostitutes as pretended litnilatiuii but really as 
a license to impurity ; and lie plundered, beggared, and 
exiled Dissenters in order to suppress error and promote 
uniformity;—he pursued all these courses professedly 
from love to order and religion, but in reality from the 
inglorious love of gold, a passion more powerful witli an 
oppressor and more terrible to a victim than even tiie 
love of blood; and he procured the sanction and the 
panegyrics of the (Jntlioiic clergy upon all, at the easy 
cost of currently devoting a portiuii of his gains to tlie 
erection of many spacious and inagiiiiiccnt places of 
worship. Such a man, supported by a venal church, 
could nut foil to inflict untold injury on tiie evangelical 
Sectaries. But tliough tlie successive princes who oc¬ 
cupied Ills tliroue were all more or less akin to him in 
spirit, they were now rapidly yielding their power U> 
the clergy, mid tlieir tciritories to invaders, and soon 
became incapable to oppress the followers of Christ in 
mure than a small section of the original empire. 

During tile seventh century, the Dissenters began to 
rally. ** in the eastern provinces,” says Muslicim, “ the 
ancient sects, which had been weakened and oppressed 
by Uie imperial laws, but neither totally extirpated nor 
destroyed, began in many places to raise the.ir heads, 
to recover their vigour, and to gain proselytes. The 
terror of penal laws had obliged tliem for some tifne to 
seek Uieir safety in their obscurity, and tlierefore to 
conceal their opinions from the public eye : but as soon 
as Uicy saw the fury or the power of their adversaries 
diminish, tlieir hopes returned, and their courage was 
renewed." But they no lunger possessed the viguruiis- 
neis of organization or the distinctness of communion 
which characterized them during Uie fwurUi century. 
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They Itad man; times over been deprived of their 
places of worship, and could not without a miracle have 
raised new ediSces to keep pace with the frequency of 
confiscation ; often had tliey for successive years been 
able to hold relij^ious meetings only in Uie wilderness 
or by stealth; almost constantly had they suffered di- 
luinulions by violent deatli, exile, dispersion, or com¬ 
pelled conformity, wltich greatly more tlian counter¬ 
balanced additions by proselytism; and, as necessary 
consequences, tliey were now comparatively weak in 
numbers, and, to a great extent, had undergone mutual 
and even general amalgamation. Evangelical sects, 
wJien proscribed, dispersed, and meeting only in con¬ 
cealment or in the desert, could not fail to merge de- 
numiiiatioiial differences in the union of gospel senti- 
nutiitaiuiaiiti-intolerantprinciple. Novatiaus, Mileliaiis, 
IJoiiotists, and kindred bodies, therefore, no longer 
ap[>ear in history as distinct communities or under their 
original designations; and tliey can be traced, tlioiigli 
ill a sufficiently clear manner, only by tlieir princi}>les. 
or their united orthodoxy, rion-coiiforiiiiLy. simplicity of 
discipline, and antiquity of origin. At the beginning 
of the century, the Donatists, who had risen to their 
original vigour and were rapidly making pniselytes, 
endured severe, various, harassing persecutiuiis on tlie 
part of fj-regory the Great, bishop of Rome ; and they 
llienceforlh cease to be known in history under tlieir de- 
iioiiiiiialional designation. Moslieiin tinstily, from this 
circumstance, concludes lliat they then ceased to exist. 
Eut he knew well—who could know better?—and re- 
pealedly attests, tliat the only writers on the ecclesias¬ 
tical affairs of tlie period succeeding the sixth century, 
whose works were permitted to descend to modern 
times. Were either ignorant of llie internal condition of 
the sects, or grossly misapprehended it, nr studiously, 
by the use of general Uu-ms, confounded all non-confor¬ 
mists in one mass, and strove to identify the evangelical 
M'itli the heterodox under Uie conniiou name “iieretics.’’ 
We distinguish, in tlieir pages, such bodies as the Nova- 
litiiis, from such bodies us the Marcioiiites, only by the 
principles respectively ascribed to them, and often in 
spite of the names by which they are designated; we 
hence are able to trace the evangelical Dissenters of the 
foiirtii, iiftii, and sixtli centuries, through tile periods 
which followed, not as separate sects, but as a general 
or nndistiiiguislied mass. As such, they rise to view, 
even amid the gross obscurity and iiiteiitioiiai mists of 
Catholic narrative, with a brilliance which, if it do nut 
increase as the darkness of the esUdilislied church 
sinks into the night of ‘ the dark ages,’ at least pre.serves 
its own original luminousness to a degree truly wonder¬ 
ful, and highly fitted to excite grateful admiration of 
the united operation of tlie grace and the providence 
of God. 


IJtograpiiB. 

ALCUIN 

Atxuin, one of our earliest Scholars, was born in tlie 
city or neiglibuurhood of York, or, as others say, not 
far from London, The masters of his education were 
first, the Venerable Bede,—though Uie pupil mustUieu 
have been young, and the master old, os Bede died in 
735,—and afterwards Egbert, archbishop of York, wiio 
made him keeper of the curious library which he had 
founded in that city.* About the year 780 he was or¬ 
dained deacon of Uie churcit of York, and at length 
named abbot of the monastery of Canterbury. 

In 793, he was invited to France, by Charlemagne, 
wiiose sagacity bad discovered tiie meriu of tiie gifted 
but modest scholar, to assist in opposing Uie heresy of 
Felix, bistiop of Urgel, in Catalonia, and the canons of 

• Epist. Alcuiui, apud Leotiunes Anliq. Canisii. Tom. 
ii. p. 40£>. 


tlie false synod of Nice. In the controversy that agitated 
the western phurch towards the end of the eightn cen¬ 
tury, about Uie mystery of Uie Incaniatioii, Felix main¬ 
tained that Jesus Christ ought to be called only tlie 
adoptive Son of Qod. This opinion he defended in his 
writings, and propagated n<>t only in Spain, but in 
Fnuice and Germany. In 792 lie was condemned by 
a council of bishops iield at Batisbun, who sent him to 
Pope Adrian at Koine. Tlie jnipe confirmed tiie judg¬ 
ment of Uie synod, and obliged Felix to retract; but 
he again lapsed into his former error, and was again 
contU'iiined by the council at Frankfort, consisting of 
three hundred prelates. Other Spanish bishops were 
tainted with Uie Felician heresy ; and CImrIemagno 
joined his auUiurity with Uiat of Uie council to com¬ 
pel them to renounce tlieir opinions. In 709. the em¬ 
peror sent for Felix to Aix-la-Ciiapelie, tliut lie might 
have ail opportunity of publicly defending his tenets 
before the bishops, Alcuiii was oppointeil to reply to 
his arguments, and refuted him; whereupon he re¬ 
canted, and embraced tlie doctrine of the cliurcli, that 
Jesus Christ us a luuii, ought to be called the proper, 
and not the adoptive, Son of God.* Charlemagne 
had u high esteem fur Alcuiii, and not only honoured 
liiiii with his friendship and confidence, but established 
a school at Uie royal court, in which lie became Ills 
iiipil, and received instructions from hiiii in rhetoric, 
ogic, inatheiimties, and divinity.f He gave him the 
abbeys of b'errirres in tbc Gutiiiois, of St Judocus, or 
Josse, ill PoiiUiieu, und of St Lupus at Troyes; and on 
the deutli of lUner, that of Su Marlin at 'I'ours, to 
whicli he retired, witli permission of tlie emperor, on 
account of bis age and infirmities. Here be spent the 
rciiiaindcr of his life in an honourable retreat, and em¬ 
ployed iiimself in the school which heliad founded inUiat 
city, und which, under his auspices, soon acquired great 
celebrity. Xlieemperoroft endeavoured to recall him to 
cuprt, und wrote liiiii iiiuny urgent letters wiUi that view, 
but ill vain. Alcuiii kept up a close, correspondence, 
however, with his royal pufiil, to the lime of hi%death; 
ill which, though he chiefly confined iiimself to religi¬ 
ous topics, amr the stihjeci of tithes, and the Felician 
heresy, he occasionally ventured to intercede witli the 
emperor on behalf of prisoners. JJe died at Tours, on 
the Iffili May, 804, leaving beiiiiid him the reputation 
ofa pious and very learned man, being esteemed, ac¬ 
cording to William oi' Alaliitesbury, the best Euglisii 
divine, after Bede und Aldbelm. 

Alenin was not only a distinguislied scholar him¬ 
self, but a great promoter of science,—a master¬ 
spirit ill an iniporiant e^ch of European history. 
France, says Cavc’iii his ' Literary Historyis obliged 
to Alcuin for all the polite learning slie boasted of 
ill Uiat and Uie following ages. The universities of 
Paris, Tours, Fuideii, boissous, and many others, owe 
to him' their origin and increase, those of which he was 
not the superior, or founder, luiving been at least en- 
lightened by his instructions and example, and enriched 
by the royal grants which lie procured for them, and, 
above all, by the manuscri]ffs which he purchased for 
them in England. His services in the cause of litera¬ 
ture have been recorded in the verses of a German poet 
cited by Camden 

“ No smaller tokens of esteem from France 

Aleuiiius claims, who durst himself advance 

Single against wlioie troops of ignoranee; 

’Twas lie transported Britain’s ricJiest ware— 

Liinguagu and arts,—and kindly lauglit them there.” 

Alcuin was a very voluminous author; and most of 
his works are still extant. In 1617, an edition of them 
was puiiiished by DuChesiie at Paris in one vol. folio. 
A numlieruf smaller pieces have since appeared, some 
of which may be met with in Diipiu’s * Ecclesiastii^ 

• Dupin, Hist. Eccles. cent. viiL f Malm. lib. i. cap. 3. 

( HbCt. v1ii> p. 4ff6. 
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History,’ an<I the ‘ Qtiindecim Scriplores’ of Gale and 
Fell. But the best and most complete e4ition is that 
of Froben, Ratisbon, 1777, 2 vols. ibiio. 

Alcuin's Latinity is pure and ele^iit, and bis cnidi* 
tion vast, considerin^r the period in which he lived. The 
reader will be gratified by the introduction here of a 
translation of his ' h'arewell Address to his ceil,’ prolia- 
biy written on the eve of his departure for the continent: 

Beloved cell! retirement’s sweet abode! 

Farewell, a last farewell, thy poet bids tliee! 

Beloved cell, by smiling woods embraced. 

Whose branches, siiakeii by the genial breeze, 

'J'o meditation oft my mind disposed. 

Around thee too tlieir healtli-reviving herbs 
III verdure gay (he feiiile meadows spread ; 

And murmuring near, by flowery banks confined, 
’{'hrougb fragrant niemls tlie crystal .slrcanilets glide, 
Wherein ins nets the joyful fisher casts. 

And fragrant with tlie apple-bending buugli, 

Witli rose and lily joinorl, tby gardens smile ; 

While jubilant, along tby verdant glades 
At dawn his melody eiudi songster pours. 

And to his Ood attuiuss the notes of praise, 

»t sweuttir fill- the sounds which thou liast heard, 

M'lien to my infant mind by Cliristian sage 
'I'lie books of holy wisiloni were expininetl. 

•Still sweeter those which silent nature beard, 

XVlien gratefid songs to hcavttn’s great King arose. 
Beloved cell, in mournful strains, .das! 

-And flowing tears, 1 leave tby Ivy’d roof, 

No more thy silence shall the muses hretiU; 

-No more beneath thy clu-ssie shade reeliiie 
J’iimeil Horace, or lii<! greater sire of song. 

.No more, when stranger’s feel these preeiniis tread. 

Thy Nolittules witli youthful music ring. 

Thus all tilings change; in mortal life 
There’s no sluliility like sudden gloss. 

Swift fades the splendour of this slippery world ; 

'I'lie biightest day is soon bj darkness driven, 
lly frosty blasts ilie faiiusl ilowers are Jiipt, 

By raging winds the trainiiiil sea is vexed! * 

Her e swifter yoiitli tJie niiiihle stag pursues ; 

Tber^, o’er bis .slaft'iiiciiiiilieni, totters age. 

Wliy, world delusive, eager to lieirny. 

Do we, blimi mortals, love lliee?* 

To a knowledge of the. Greek and Latin, lie joined ,'ui 
uequaiiitaiice with tint Hebrew tongue, witich wuidii 
seem to hilvtt formed a purl of sciiohistic study sooner 
lIihii is generally iiniigiiied. In his scientific writings 
he sometimes ventured to break through the pedantic 
forinulities of cslnhlisheil systems. Two of his treatises 
he has thrown into a <lialogue between himself, and his 
illustrious pupil, Charlemagne. Sir .loliii Hawkins 
Itas remarked, that lie was particularly well-versed in 
music, as tippears by his tract on the use of the ptsalms. 
and by his preface to Cassiodorus on the ‘ Seven l>is- 
eiplines.’"!- He also wrote an Jissay on IMusic, which 
is lost. The formidahle catalogue of Alcuin’s niinier- 
uiis works, comprehends liomilies, lives of saints, inter¬ 
pretations of passages mid terms of scripture, letters, 
poems, and books on tiie dilfereiit sciences. His theo¬ 
logical writings include a discourse on the words in 
(.leiiesis, “ Let us make mini after our own image,” — 
All Epistle OH Solomon’s Threescore Queens,—Ques¬ 
tions coiiceniiiig the Trinity,—Seven Bewks on the 
Incarnation, against Bishop Felix; and Four Books 
cuiiceniing Images,—-Commentaries on the Proverbs, 
Canticles, and the Epistles of St Paul. The saints 
whose lives he has written, are, St Martin of Tours, 
St Vedas of Arras, St Wiliibri^ of Utrecht, and St 
Kiguier the Priest. His poems consist of Hymns and 
Epigrams,—Stanzas on a Cuckoo,—and a heroic poem 
on the Bishops and Saints of the Church of York, con¬ 
taining 17(X) verses; though some are of opinion that 
this last, from its barbarous style, was not written by 
Alcuiti, but by a Benedictine monk of Uic following 
oentury. 

• ‘Europe during (he Middle Ages,’ Vol. IV, 
t Hist, of Musk’, vol. i. p. 379. 


The varied and prolific talents of those ages must 
not seduce us into too magnificent ideas of the depth 
or solidity of their attainments. Their merits, as War- 
ton has observed, were in a great measure relative. 
Their circle of reading was contracted ; their sy.stems 
of philosophy jejune j and- the lectures of the scliools 
served rather to stop the growth of ignorance than to 
produce any positive or important improvements in 
knowledge. They aspired to no higher acquisitions 
than the prescribed curriculum or course of study ; for 
the art of making excursions from the narrow path of 
scientific instruction into the spacious and fertile regions 
of liberal and original thinking was then unknown. 


U.SEFUL ANIMALS OFTEN DESTROYED AS 
HURTFUL. 

[From a voliiiiici entitled ‘The Rights of Animals, and Man's 

Ohligation to Treat them with tiumanity.’ By Williaiii H. 

Drummond, l>, D., London : John Mardoit. 1838. j 

SIui.TiTUDfs of animals are most unmercifully dcstroy- 
i ed from ignorance of their uses, from an idea that they 
j arc noxious and injurious to some petty concern of a 
field or garden ; and at tlie very lime they are render- 
I ing important services to man, they are mowed down as 
] if they were, his sworn enemies, and had coiispiretl 
I against his life. Hence tlie rooks in some parts «)f Eiig- 
iaiid were at one time in danger of being extirpated, ns 
we learn from tlic author of • A Pliiiosopliical Survey 
tif tlwi Aiiiiniil Creation.' “ The rook,” says he, •’ is si 
sjiecies of crow that feeds upon worms produced from 
tlie eggs of tlie May-hug. As these and all the wiiigeil 
insects in general are to be supported by tlie. roots of 
plants, they deposit their eggs pretty ileep in tlie earth, 
in a liolc they dig for that purpose. I'iie worms and 
caterpillars upon wliich the niok feeds, arc not •■xposeil 
lo tile mercy of tliis bin! till the earlli is tlirowii up. 
Hence it is that rooks always frequent lands recently 
cultivated, that the sigiit of the husbandman with his 
plough puts them in action, and tiiat liiey senrcli witli 
so much a.ssiduity almiil furrows newly formed. 

” Some years ago the tanners in one of tlie principtil 
counties of England, entertained a notion tliat tliesc 
birds were prejudicial to their grain, and they deler- 
iiiine, as if with one accord, to extirpate the race. Tlie 
rooks were everywhere persecuted ; tlu-ir nests deiiio- 
lislied ; their young ones destroyed. But in {irupor- 
tioii to tlie decrease of this aiiiiiial, they found thein- 
selves overrun witli swarms of worms, caterpillars, but¬ 
terflies, and bugs, which attached themselves to ttie 
grain, trees, and fruits, and occasioned greater desola¬ 
tion in one day than tlie rooks would have done in the 
space of u twelveiuuntli. Many fanners were ruined. 
At leiigtli the persecution ceased; and they found 
that ill proportion as this race of animals was restored, 
tlie scourge which their destrucUoii had occasioned 
ceased likewise.” 

To this authority may be added that of Selby, who, 
ill his ‘ Illustrations of Brilisii Ornithology,’ p. 73, 
.affirms that “ wherever the banishing or extirpating of 
rooks has been carried into effect, tlie must serious in¬ 
jury to the com and other crops has invariably follow- 
eil, from the unchecked devastations of tlie grub and 
the caterpillar. In Northumberland I have witnessed 
their usefulness in feeding on the larvse of the insect 
commonly known by the name of Harry~long~legs (Ti- 
pula oleracea), which is very destructive to the roots i f 
grain and young clover.” 

This is a very instructive history. It should tie 
made universally known; and at the same tii^ it 
should induce men to examine well whether maiAy of 
the creatures against which they wage an externiiiiat- 
■iig war, may not be among their benefactors. Nol- 
witlislauding, crows still continue to be the objects of 
remorseless persecution. Will it be believed Uiat in 
the month of June, in the year of our Lord 1838, Wil- 
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Jiam Evans, of Trefargfoed, in company with another 
farmer, killed 1915 crows in Pantyderi-wood, Pem- 
brokesiiire, in the course of three hours, or from three 
to six o'clock in one evening: ? Of tlie motive to this 
massacre we are not informed, but it was probably from 
the nhstnkcn idea that these birds were enemies to 
agriculture,—an idea of which some minds seem inca¬ 
pable of being dispossessed. The American farmers 
of New England once offered a rewanl of threepence 
per liead for the lieads of the purple grackle, because 
it took a little of the grain to which it had an equitable 
claim, for its services in preventing the depredation of 
insects; when, in consequence of this cruel and im- 
fiulitic act, the birds were “ nearly extirpated, insects 
increased to such a degree as to cause a total loss of 
the herbage, and the inhabitants were obliged to ob¬ 
tain bay for their cattle, not only from Pennsylvania, 
hut even from (Jreat Britain.’’* 

Many birds Ijesides nx>ks are destroyed, under the 
nustaken idea that they are iiijiirioiis to the garden or 
orchard, at the very time they arc most useful to both 
ill feeding themselves and their nestlings on gnibs and 
’caterpillars. 

" The common sparrow, thotigh proserihed as a most 
mischievous bird, destroys a vast number of insects, 
liradley has calculated tliat a single pair, having young 
to maintain, will destroy caterpillars in a week.”f 
“ Tliebliie tit-mousc {Pants rctntlrus, 1/Inn.) often falls 
a victim to ignorance in this country (Ireland), as it 
does in England, in consequence of the injury it is su|i- 
posed to do to fruit-trees. Mr. Si'lliy most justly 
pleads ill favour of its iicing a friend rather than an 
enemy to the horticulturist.' j * 

Quadrujieds, as well as birds, suffer much under slan¬ 
derous iinpiilatiniis, as can be attested by the badger 
and the hedgehog. The former, a harmless inoffen¬ 
sive aniinni. is baited and worried by dogs, because he 
ilestroys lambs and rabbits ! Thi.s cliarge, iiowever, has 
not been substantiated ; and it is known that he feeds 
on roots, fruits, insects, frogs, and such small game. But 
lie is strong and powerful, and can repel his assailants, 
wIh‘ji fairly matched, with great dexterity. He is there¬ 
fore capable of affording an “inhuman diversion,”.as 
Jiewiek slates, “ to the idle and the vicious, who take 
a cruel pleasure in seeing this harmless animal sur¬ 
rounded by it.s enemies, and ilefending itself from their 
attacks, which it does with astonishing agility and sue- 
cess. ” The liedgehog also is assailed by dogs, torn in 
}tieces, drowned, or burned, because he sucks cows; 
whereas he might as well he accused of sucking the , 
great northern bear. He also clinihs apple.trees, and j 
caiTics off tile fruit sticking to the spines on his back ! i 
Such a dexterous feat would merit the apples; and ' 
should he eat the fruits that fall in his way, they 
would be but a small compensation fur Ids services to 
the iiorticuliurist in gnawing the roots of the pltuitaiii, 
a troublesome weed, and in destroying worms, beetles, 
and various species of insects, if taken to the kitclien, 
he will soon clear it of cockroaches, and ably discliargc 
the duties of a turnspit dog. 

'i'iiat God has created nntiiiiig in vain, should be. 
considered as an axiom laith in philosopliy and religion ; 
though tliere may be some things of which we cannot 
see the immediate use, and others, in certain localities, 
]iositively injurious. Animals, tiie most feeble, and appa¬ 
rently iiisiguificant, even those whidi escape unassisted 
vision, as the infusoria and other animalcules, serve 
the most lieneficial purmses. They supply nutriment 
to creatures larger and stronger; and these in their 
turn become the prey of a still stronger race; and 
these again of birds, iislies, quadrupeds, and man. 

• Kirby, vol. i. p. 289.— Linn. Trans.' v, 105, note, 
t Kirby, i. 291. Keaum. ii. 406. See also Clirislian 
Teacher, p. 496 ants. 

t Mr Thompson on the Birds of Ireland. Annals of 
Natural History, No. 3, p. 190. 
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Buffon says, " Insects do more harm than gooda 
strange assertion from so distinguished n naturalist! 
The entire 'genus of swallows, tlie woodpeckers, and 
tlie young of almost the whole feathered creation, and 
the tribes of fishes, would contradict his assertion. The 
ant-eater, the chameleon, the mole, the l«it, the hedge¬ 
hog, and tlie badger, will testify against him, ns will 
also the bee-master, the silk-iunnufucturcr, and the 
physician. 

Insects are teasing, sometimes destructive ; but they 
labour industriously to provide us with food and rai¬ 
ment, and dye-stuff's niid mediciue. Innumerable my¬ 
riads of gnats {Culex pipims.) in tlie northern regions, 
supply food for shoals of fishes, and millions of game, 
and may be considered as the pi-oximate cause of the 
annual migrations of the finny and the feathered Iriltes. 
wliich afford such an abundant supply of nutriment, 
not only to the Laplander and Exquiinaux, but to the 
inhabitants of every shore which tliey visit. Were in¬ 
sects annihilated, how ninny species of oilier animals 
U'ould languish and die. and men themselves would be 
among the greatest sufferers. For it is with tlie animal 
kingdom, ns with the body politic, or the inicrocosni of 
the human frame, if “ one member .suffer, all the iiieni- 
bers suffer with it.” and the loss of one class or oriler 
would involve that of another, till all would perisii. If 
some .species are injurious to the garden and the or¬ 
chard, the wardrobe and the iniiseiim, they are beiu-- 
ficial ill some other departineiit, and the mischief of 
which we. conipUiin is amply compensated by the 
greater good of which they are the ministers. The. 
J)rrmrste.s, the Pertimlji/x, Siiid the i'lintharis naviilis, 
jirey upon wood. Tliey injure, the water-pipe, rediii^e 
the fallen tre«‘S of the forest to jiowiler, and liore 
through the war-ship’s ribs ; hut while liusied in these 
operntioii.s, they are furiiisliiiig employiiieiit to the 
pump-borer, the sawyer, and the carpenter, ist. I’ierre 
has beautifully observed that “tlie weevel and the 
moth oblige tlie wealthy monopoliser to bring his goods 
to market, aiiil by destroying tlie wardrobes of the ojiii- 
Jeiit, they give hreail to tlie indn.strioiis. Were grain 
as iiKairnipl.ihle as gold, it would be .soon as scarce ; 
and we ought to bless the iiuiid tliat created the insect 
that otiliges them lo sift, and turn, and iiltiiiialely to 
bring the grain to a public sai(‘.” 


OCCASIONAL 111'riniiMKNT I'ltOM THE 
AV OKLD: 

SI 5’etmon, 

By Tilt; Rev. Ja.mes KoBEarsoN, 

Minister of. the United Secession Church, Vortshurgh, 
Edinburgh. 

Genesis xxiv. 6.‘V—“ And Isaac went out to meditate in 
the field at oven-tide." 

I'f is surprising to observe the effect wliich a 
painter, who has the full command of his pencil, 
will produce by a single stroke. In a moment, 
anti unexpectedly, he imparts life to what wa.s 
dull and inanintate, gives expression and char¬ 
acter to what was vague and unmeaning, and 
thus furnishes a faithful portrait of the person 
whom it .is intended to represent. So in the 
case before us, the historian, in .his narrative of 
the life of Isaac, of a sudden, yet most naturally 
and in a few words, gives us an admirable idea 
of the man. While we are thinking only of his 
approaching nuptials,—while, in imagination, 
wc arc following Rcbckah and her damsels on 
their journey, aud conjecturing in what manner 
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it is likely their arrival will be welcoiaed, Isaac 
is introduced to our nptioe. The scene is in 
the south of Palestine* in the neighbourtiood of 
Beersheba, and probably near the well sf)okcii 
of in the preceding context, which, in a district 
destitute of streams, would be esteemed a prin¬ 
cipal ornament of the landscape. The labours 
of the day have drawn to a close ; but Isaac 
has not retired to rest, nor does he consume the 
cool of eve in idle sauntering and recreation. 
He embraces the opportunity of withdrawing 
into solitude, and holding communion with his 
Maker. ‘ And Isaac went out to meditate in tlie 
field at even-tide.’ What a beautiful feature of 
liis character is thus incidentally developed ; 
and how much more effective these few words 
than the most laboured panegyric ! We learn 
from them tliat Isaac was a man who walked 
witli God. Numerous as were Ids possessions, 
and great as was tlie care necessary for their 
safety, he did not allow tliem exclusively to 
engross his attention. He felt that he was but 
a pilgrim and a stranger on the earth, and that 
it became him, as a religious and immortal 
being, to cultivate the favour of his Blaker, and 
to prepare for a higher state of existence. Hence 
abstracting himself from the cares and avoca¬ 
tions of the world, he endeavoured to bring bis 
mind in contact with the things which, though 
unseen, arc eternal. So should it be with every 
Christian ; and, therefore, would we recom¬ 
mend the conduct of Isaac to your imitation. 
Total seclusion from the world, even were it 
practicable, would be criminal. It does vio¬ 
lence to nature, is subversive of all society, and 
has uniformly proved unfriendly to the growth 
of religion. But occasional retirement is pro¬ 
fitable, ii.Hy necessary, if we would lead a holy 
life, and is a practice which you should study us 
you have opportunity to follow. You may nut 
liave the country to which to resort, but you 
have the closet. The being alone wilh (j'oil, is 
the principal thing. Then is eminently the 
season lor purer meditation,—then it is that our 
relations to God and eternity are telt in their 
unspeakable importance; and then it is that, 
breathing the very atmosphere of heaven, the 
whole soul is invigorated and refreshed. Ad¬ 
mitting, then, the propriety of occasional retire¬ 
ment from the world, let me, in this discourse, 
direct your attention to the objects or purposes 
which it is fitted to serve. And, 

1. Occasional retirement from the world 
affords opportunity for' reviewing the past. It 
is the glory of man that he can lookibackward 
on the past, as well as forward to the future. 
And yet tho great bulk of our species seem to 
be conversant with the present only. Even of 
those who indulge habits of rcfiection, the ma¬ 
jority, perha|)s, overlook what principally merits 
their attention. They study the history of 
mankind at large, but they neglect the history 


of themselves. The Christian, however, em-, 
ploys his hours of thought to better purpose. 
He considers the way by which God has led 
him ; and it may be affirmed that there is no 
Christian who, on taking such a retrospect, will 
not find ample reason for gratitude and praise. 

1 appeal in confirmation of the truth of this to 
your own experience. Has not the care of your 
heavenly Father been incessant,-—has not his 
kindness been unspeakably great, and perhaps 
greatest when least expected ; and is it not truly 
astotiUhing, nut only that your lives have not 
been lost, but that your souls have not perish¬ 
ed,—or that, instead of being outcasts and re¬ 
probates, you are at this moment meditating on 
his loving-kindness in the midst of his temple ? 
But we can allude to these things at present in 
a general way only. This is not the place nor, 
the time for entering minutely on their con¬ 
sideration. Every one must do so for himself 
and by himself. Yon must withdraw from ob¬ 
servation and interru|iliuii; and M’hile imme¬ 
diately in the presence of Him who is tlie Au¬ 
thor of every good and pc'rfcct gift, your minds 
will be peculiarly susceptible of impression, and 
your feelings will reach the highest pitch. 
Then let the goodness of Him wJio has led you 
and fed you all your life long, be carefully 
marked and gratefully .acknowledged; and, es¬ 
pecially, let siiigular interpositions of providence 
be remembered. Thus was it undoubtedly with 
Isaac: and, thinking of him going out to medi¬ 
tate at even-tide, one cannot refrain from follow¬ 
ing him in imagination as be prosecutes his soli¬ 
tary walk :—be pauses,—his eyes are suffused 


with tears, and his heart heaves with emotion,— 
his thoughts, my friends, are reverting to the 
past,—the scenes enacted on Moriah are pass¬ 
ing before him in review,—the altar is built,— 
the wood is laid in order,—he himself is bound 
for the sacrifice,—bis father’s hand is uutstretcii- 
ed to slay him,—the Almighty interposes,—all 
thes(.> tilings crowd upon him, and lie is over¬ 
powered. Never while memory retains her 
seat can he forget the transactions of that awful 
hour. Surely it is becoming in him thus to re¬ 
tire to meditate on so singular a deliverance; 
and so also, my brethren, is it becoming in you, 
who are so deeply indebted to the Almighty, to 
cherish the memory of ids goodness. Gratitude 
requires it,—a regard to your own interests de¬ 
mands it; and that man is not to be envied who 
cannot adopt the language of the Psalmist,— 
‘ Bicss the Lord, O my soul, and all that 
within me bless his holy name ; bless the Loru, 
O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.' 
Mindful of past favours we shall have more rea¬ 
son to expect them in time to conic; and, deeply 
impressed with the greatness and constancy of 
the divine goodness, we shall be led confidently 
to say,—‘ This God is our God for ever and 
ever; he will be our guide even unto death.’ 
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But, on reviewing the past, we shall discern 
ample reason, not only for gratitude and praise, 
but also for regret and humiliation. Times 
without number have we sinned against the 
(dearest light, and been unthankful and rebel¬ 
lious, even when surrounded by multiplied to¬ 
kens of a Father’s love. It is fitting, then, to 
remember these things, that we may mourn 
over them, and may be stimulated to live more 
circumspectly and holily. Paul never forgot 
ilie time when he was a persecutor,—like 
David, lie could say, ‘ my sin is ever before 
meand as wo refiect on past mercies, and 
('siiccially on singular interpositions of Provi¬ 
dence, that we may be grateful, so should wo 
ndh'ct on past sins, especially on the more 
heinous of them, tiiat we may he humble. 

2. Occasional retirement from the world 
allords opportunity for self-examination. The 
must important of all studies is the study of 
ourselves. To study ourselves, liowover, is 
something more than to study jihysiology and 
metaphysics, i, e., the mechanism and laws of 
tile body and the mind. These at present are 
]mpular pursuits, and we rejoice that what was 
once tlie peculiar privilege of the few is becoming 
the property of the many ; iiut the branch of 
learning of which mo now speak belongs to a 
still higher department. It considers man as a 
guiltjs responsible, and immortal being,—it 
takes cognizance of the relations in which he 
stands to the moral Governor of the universe, 
and of the duties M’hich grow out of these rela¬ 
tions ; and the object of it is to promote holi- 
m ss of lieart and life, and to render us meet for 
the enjoyment of lieaveii. Have you, my 
iViends, entered on tins branch of study ? If 
not, we exhort you to do so without delay. 
Hero discoveries are to be made that affect 
your everlasting well-being. Examine whether 
your understandings arc illuminated with the 
knowledge of Christianity, and whether your 
liearts and your lives are renen ed and regulated 
by its influence. Wliat if you should be de- 
eiiving yourselves, and saying, ‘ Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace,’—or what if you should 
discover the mistake when it is irretrievable ! 
And M'ithout such examination, how can you 
make progress in the attainments of the Chris¬ 
tian life? You must be ignorant of M'hat is 
dark in you, and needs to be enlightened,—of 
wliat is weak, and needs to be strengthened,—of 
M hat is unholy, and needs to be purified, and 
can know neither what line of conduct you 
should pursue, nor what blessings you should 
supplicate. How criminal must such conduct 
be I It is the very lieight of iblly and of mad¬ 
ness. He who acts in this manner trifles with 
bis immortal interests, and treats what is of 
infinite moment as if it were of no account. 
Ah ! it must be of the last importance to know 
whether we be in a state of condemnation, or of 


acceptance,—whether we be children of the 
devil and-heirs of wrath, or children of God 
and heirs of glory. It must be of the last im¬ 
portance to know whether w'e are growing in 
holiness, wliicli is the chief dignity and happi¬ 
ness of a moral being, and M-itiiout which no 
man shall see God. Self-examination, then, is 
a matter of tiie highest moment; but it is im¬ 
possible that it can be attended to in a crowd. 
We must resort to privacy ; and M'ith God only 
for our witness, and his word for our guide, we 
must begin and carry on the investigation. 
The task is a difficult one, but it must on no 
account be declined. Time and jilacc must 
be iuiiiid for it, at M'hatcver cost or sacri¬ 
fice; for, if properly conducted, it will issue in 
tlic^ happiest results. Let your habits, as men 
of busiiK'ss, teach you your duty in this respect. 
You feel it to be absolutely nec<‘ssary, from 
time to time, to examine into the state of yoiir 
worldly affairs, to ascertain exactly how they 
stand, and tiuai to determine on what measures 
shall bo adopted; and on these occasions you 
study, if possible, to be alone and beyond the 
reach of interruption. So let it be in spiritual 
matters, lletreat from the world to investigiile 
the state of the soul,—to ascertain how it stands 
affected toNvards God,—to find out wliat is 
wrong that it may be rectified,—wiiat is deficient 
that it may be supplied ; and thus, by the di¬ 
vine blessing, you will perfect holiness in tlic 
fear of the Lord, and your path will be as the 
shining light that shirjcth more and more unto 
tlie perfect day. 

3. Occasional retirement from tlic world 
affords ojiportunit}' for meditating on the great 
truths of Christianity, especially on the love of 
Christ manifested in the scheme of redemption. 
It is a pleasant and a profitable tiling also to 
walk abroad amongst tiic beauties and sublim¬ 
ities of nature and trace them to their Almighty 
Autlior. But of all objects which can engager 
the attention, the scheme of mercy is the most 
glorious. Here there is a higher species of 
beauty and sublimity than the works of creation 
present. It is of a moral kind, and (excites, to 
the very liighest degree, the admiration of all 
the intelligences of heaven. Isaac was, no 
doubt, accustomed to see God in his works, to 
admire the power, wisdom, and goodness whici 
they exhibit; but there can be as little doubt 
that he, the child of promise, often and deeply 
pondered the prophetic intimations which Je¬ 
hovah was pleased to vouchsafe, and particular¬ 
ly the covenant entered into with his father 
Abraham, which so distinctly pointed to a com¬ 
ing Saviour,—a Saviour, whom Isaac himself M'as, 
in some respects, designed to typify. But how 
iinperfect must have been his notions of that 
sclieiue which is now so fully developed; ami 
how inexcusable and criminal our conduct if 
\ve deny it our consideration! But it is iui- 
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possible. Every genuine believer makes it the 
subject of his frequent and delightful contero* 
plation. Here he beholds the perfections of 
the Godhead gloriously manifested. Here he 
sees mercy and truth met together, righteous¬ 
ness and peace embracing each other. ’But it 
is with the love of Christ more particularly that 
he is ravished. How great,—how vast,—how 
incomprehensible that love ! The Son of the 
liighest,—the brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the express image of his person,^-assumes 
our nature,—becomes bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh,—tabernacles on our earth,— 
submits to a long series of obloquy and persecu¬ 
tion, and at last, on the cross, pours out his 
soul as an offering for our iniquities. “ God’s 
love to his people,” says an eminent divine, “is 
from everlasting to everlasting ; but from ever¬ 
lasting to everlasting there is no manifestation 
of it known or conceivable by us that can be 
(compared to this. The light of the sun is always 
the same, but it shines brightest to us at noon. 
The cross of Christ was tljo noon-tide of ever¬ 
lasting love,—the meridian splendour of eternal 
mercy. There were nianj’ bright manifestations 
of the same love before, but they were as the 
light of the morning ‘ that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day;’ and that perfect 
day was when Christ was on the cross, when 
darkness covered all the land.” 

The more we consider the subject, the more 
are we overpowered ; and as our feelings of ad¬ 
miration and gratitude increase, we wish to be 
alone, that, free from observation and interrup¬ 
tion, we may enjoy the luxury of unrestrained 
emotion. O then it is, when we are alone with 
the Saviour, and when the heart is overwhelmed 
with a sense of his unspeakable love,—then it is 
that we know what religion is, what salvation 
signifies, and what is implied in being for ever 
with the Lord I See then, my friends, that you 
seize opportunities of retiring for the purpose of 
enjoying moments like these. They are amongst 
the sweetest that it is given to man to experience 
on earth, and are earnests and foretastes of the 
never-failing joys of heaven. 

4. Occasional retirement from the world 
nflbrds opportunity for holding intercourse with 
heaven. Men tdik of holding eotnmunion with 
nature; but the Christian holds communion 
with its Author, and, insignificant ami unworthy 
as he is in himself, he can do so without pre¬ 
sumption. I refer to the exercise of prayer in 
which, through the merits of the Saviour, he 
approaches the throne of the heavenly Majesty 
and enters into fellowship with the King of 
glory. What a privilege, what an honour is 
this, and how exquisite the happiness of which 
it is productive 1 The roan of the world may 
sneer at prayer; but the experience of the be¬ 
liever is to himself an all-sufficient argument in 
its favour. Independently of all flm other bless¬ 


ings which it secures, it brings him in contact 
with his heavenly Father; and the sense of the 
divine presence and of the divine love which he 
then enjoys, is better unto him thati thousands 
of gold and silver. But prayer attains for us 
whatever blessings we need, and in no other 
way are we warranted to expect their bestow- 
meiit. ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.’ This being the case, the necessity 
of prayer is apparent. A man cannot be a 
Christian without it; and hence the impor¬ 
tance of occasional retirement, that we may un¬ 
bosom ourselves to Him whose eyes are upon 
the righteous, and whose cars are open unto their 
cry. Judge, then, of your Christianity by this 
standard. Do you never pray ? then you are 
not Christians. Do you seldom pray ? then 
your case is doubtful. The command of scrip¬ 
ture is * pray without ceasing,’ i. e. indulge a 
prayerful frame of mind, and study, as you have 
opportunity, to keep up intercourse with heaven. 
This was eminently the case with David, with 
Daniel, and, above all, with the Saviour himself. 
How often do we read of him retiring apart to 
a mountain, or to solitude, to pray. Let us im¬ 
bibe his Spirit,—let us imitate Ids example. 
The enjoyment of the divine fellowship will 
alleviate the pressure of every affliction, will 
purify and ennoble our natures, and prepare us 
for that world w'hcre we shall see God as he is, 
and shall be satisfied with his likeness. 

5. Occasional retirement from the world 
affords opportunity for meditating on death and 
a future state. It is too common for men to 
banish from their minds all thouglits of the fu¬ 
ture. The present, they say, is ours, and by ail 
means let us enjoy ^t. But there cannot be 
greater folly than to allow ourselves to be taken 
by surprise in a matter that concerns our ever¬ 
lasting well-being. We are dying creatures ;— 
why then resolve to act as if death would never 
reach us ? We are immortal beings ;—wh\' then 
endeavour to forget that there is an hereafter •* 
This is a poor way of cheating ourselves, and of 
purchasing momentary ease at the expense of 
endless torment. ‘ Be ye ready, for at such an 
hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh.’ 
Have your loins girt, and your lamps burning. 
And as you meditate on death, think of Him 
who is the resurrection and the life. Anticipate 
the period when the grave shall resign its 
charge, and death shall be swallowed up in vic¬ 
tory. Bring your minds into the state of the 
apostle’s, when he uttered these words,—*! 
know whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that he is able to keep^that which I have com¬ 
mitted to him against that day ;’ and then the 
future will be the subject of your frequent medi¬ 
tation ; and, instead of clinging firmly to this 
present evil world, your desire will be rather * to 
depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better.’ 
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1 shall conclude this discourse by suggesting 
one or two particulars for practical improvement. 

1. There is a profitable way in which vacant 
or leisure hours may be employed. It is mel¬ 
ancholy to think that so large a proportion of 
those who, not being engaged in business, have 
their time entirely at their own disposal, fail in 
turning it to account. They seem to regard it 
as a burden; and, as if it did not fly with sutiicient 
velocity—and yet nothing swifter can be ima¬ 
gined—they would, if possible, increase itsspeed. 
To kill time-—to use an expression of their 
own—appears to be the only end for which they 
live. Dreadful infatuation ! Though life were 
a thousand times longer than it is, not a mo¬ 
ment of it should be wasted: how much more 
should this be the case when it is so short and un¬ 
certain ! Let such persons bethink themselves, 
and be aroused to activity and usefulness. Let 
us imbibe the spirit of the Roman prince who, at I 
the close of a day on which he had performed 
no benevolent action, was accustomed to ex¬ 
claim, “ I have lost a day,"—or rather imitate 
the example of the Saviour, who went about 
continually doing good ; and, at the same time, 
attend to the exercises which we have been re¬ 
commending to your observance. Thus, com¬ 
bining a life of active usefulness with a life of 
private meditation, your whole time will be 
agreeably and beneficially occupied, and you 
will escape the remorse that arises on a death¬ 
bed on looking back on a misspent life, and re¬ 
gretting, when about to die, that you have now 
truly begun to live. 

2. Take time, however pressing may be the 
calls of business, for pious meditation. You are 
commanded to ‘be diligent in business,’ but like¬ 
wise, in connexion with«this, to ‘ be fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.’ Business must on no 
account be allowed to interfere with the duties 
of religion. And even though by attention to 
these duties you should lose in a worldly point 
of view, what of that, if you gain in a spiritual ? 
It is well if the soul is not bankrupt. ‘ For 
what is a man profited, though he should gain 
the whole world, if he lose his own soul; or, 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?’ 
To affirm that worldly avocations render the 
observance of religious duties impracticable, is 
a plea that will not be admitted at the bar of 
heaven. What is it but to affirm that you have 
less respect for God than mammon; and that 
you consider the concerns of the soul and of 
eternity as matter of a trifling nature, and to be 
attended to only if the concerns of the body and 
of time will allow ? 

In fine, study to be habitually thoughtful and 
reflective; and like Him, who converted what¬ 
ever he touched into gold, do you every 
thing .to good account. In this way the ap¬ 
pearances of nature, as well as the dispensations 
of Providence and the means of grace, will fur- 
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nish food for reflection. The Sub, hastening to 
his meridian, jwill suggest to you ‘ the path of 
the just, which is as the shining light, shining 
more and more unto the perfect day.’ The ex¬ 
tending shades of evening will remind you of 
the period when the shade of a long night will 
close around you, and you shall go into the 
laud of darkness and of silence; whilst the light 
of morning will point to that of the resurrection, 
a morning to be succeeded by endless day. 
Then know, O sinner, thoughtless though yon 
now be, you will be thoughtless no longer; 
but your condition will be irrevocably fixed! 
Behind, remorse,—around you and within you 
the blackness of darkness,—before, despair. ‘ O 
that ye were wise,—that you knew this,—that 
you would consider your latter end !’ 

THE ZEAL OF SCRIPTURE FOR THE DIVINE 
GLORY. 

[Translated from the Latin ui Samuel Wereufels.] 

No. II. 

We come now to the historical parts of scripture, which 
tend ill so singular a manner to the glory of God, niid 
are in this respect so different from all other histories 
of every age and nation, tiint he who fails to see tliis 
mighty ditlerence is blind. If you were to ask anybody 
what history Quintus Curtius wrote, it would be an 
absurd answer to say that he wrote the fiislory of 
Hephsestion, of Parmenio, of Cratenis,.of Perdiccas, or 
of the Macedonian army. You would .say that Quia- 
tus Curtius wrote the history of Alexander the Great; 
since he sustains the principal pnit in this narrative, 
and ail the other personages are introduced in reference 
to iiiin. So, in truth, if any one should ask you, whose 
history is contained in the books of Moses, Joshua, 
Judges, &c. Ike., it would be equally inappropriate to 
answer, the history of the patriarchs, of Aloses, of the 
people of Israel, of the apostles, and the primitive 
Christians. These books contain the iiistohy oe 
God. of the one living and true God, the Creator and 
the Lord of the whole world. He is the great pereoa- 
age to whom every thing in this history refers ; imy, 
the only prominent personage throughout. The pa¬ 
triarchs, Moses, .Tiwhua, tlie Israelites, are not here 
even of that importance which attaches, in ttie work of 
Curtius, to Parmenio, Heph»stion, Craterus, and the 
Alacedonian soldiery; to whose courage, counsel, and 
fidelity, the son of Philip owed no iiiconsiderabie por¬ 
tion of his glory. In the sacred history, all others, lie- 
side God, are less than nothing and vanity. Of the 
glory which redounds from the actions here recorded, 
notliing belongs to them ; all is the property of God. 
To Him we may apply Uie word? which Cicero, in fii. 
oration for Marcellus, addressed to Ciesar: “' In the 
glory,” springing from the deeds narrated in Uiis 
book, God " has no fellow. The whole, whatever its 
amount,—and Its amount is vast,—^the wfiole is His. 
The centurion, the prefect, the cotiort, the troop of 
horse, abstract no portion of that praise from Him. 
Even Fortune herself, the mistress of human affairs, 
claims no participation in that glory; but acknowledges 
that all is the sole property of* God. “ Otiier 
achievements,” the actions which are written in other 
books, “ were effected by a large accompanying force; 
but in these doings,” " is at once the general and 
the army; they belong to” God “alone.” 

This God created the whole world. By the same 
power he preserves and governs all that in it is,—and 
more especially the hunuiii family, whose actions are 
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all subordinated to his rule, and depend on bis permis¬ 
sion. But when God was pleased to show furtli his 
glory ebieiiy in one people,—what did man do. or God 
not do, in Utis great scheme of providetice ? God kept 
this people alone, pure from idolatry, into wliicli tiie 
whole family of man liad fallen. He dn-w them to 
himself by innumerable favours, and almost uninterrupt¬ 
ed miracles. He delivered them from servitude by a 
wondrous interposition ; and, by a long circuitous route, 
led tiiem, as by the hand, into tlie country promised to 
their fathers. To them he pointed out tlie way ; for 
them he provided food and raiment; with tlicin lie 
was ever present with his counsel; tor them lie kept 
tlie watch, and waged the warfaiv*. 1‘or them he in¬ 
stituted the most sacred laws, which he himself inter¬ 
preted, and decided all their cuntroversies. He put 
tiiose laws into execution ; punished transgressors, and 
rewarded the obedient. What is there of the agency 
of man in all this? The men who are chiefly com¬ 
mended, had respect to God in all their words and 
deeds: witiiout liim Uiey dared neither recede nor ad¬ 
vance ; him they consulted and oheyed in all things; 
from him they expected a prosperous issue of th(>ir iiii- 
ilertnkings; and to liim they ascribed it wlien obtained. 
Nothing succeeds with them apart from God. When¬ 
ever they fail to discern him as their leader, they err, 
they rush headlong into the worst olfences, and fail iii 
consequence into the sorest calamities. Neither is there 
nnytiiiiig in tlie Israelites themselves particularly wor- 
tliy of conitnendation. They were a rude, uiitcaclialile, 
and obstinate people, and singularly prone to supersti¬ 
tion so that, ill bending them to his service, God 
seems to have wished to give a signal demonstration of 
his power and wisdom, and to have souglit occasion for 
cuiitimml miracles. 

You will not find in this history those matters which 
are chiefly celebrated in other chronicles. You will 
not find among the people of God the inventors of arts 
which are useful to society.—of whom, if there were 
any in timt iiulioii, the sacred ur.icies are sclent respect¬ 
ing their discoveries. You do notmeet with sagacious 
legislators here: God, in this narrative, is the only 
giver and interpreter of laws. No praise is here be¬ 
stowed on the founders of cities beyond other men; 
the first builder of a city is hruiided as a fratricide and 
a reprobate. No praise is given to monarchs and the 
conquerors of nations; on tiie contrary, tliey are de¬ 
picted in tile most odious colours. No fame is liere 
awarded to great orators; tiie greatest human person¬ 
age in the Iiistory acknowledges timt he was ‘ slow of 
speech.’ Tiie men of learning and of wisdom obtain 
no glory here. The wisdom of Solomon is spoken of, 
I acknowledge; but it was a wisdom divinely infused; 
and it seems to be mentioned ciiiefly witii a view to 
^ow iiow tlie wisest may fall into the most disgraceful 
infatuations. The godly, most of all, arc praised, but 
so as that their failings are generally recounted along 
with their merits,—wliile of sonic, great crimes are re¬ 
corded. In fine, this whole Iiistory is so composed 
that you never rise fnun the perusal of it full of ad¬ 
miration for man, but always full of aiimiration for God. 

Wars are the great tlieme of celebration in most 
histories. The space unduly given by profane his¬ 
torians to this sul^ct can hatdiy be described. There 
you are made to see what tlie general, the tribunes, 
the centurions, the legions, the cavalry, tiie infantry, 
respectively pertbnned; and the degree in which 
counsel, valour, eloquence, or stratagem contributed to 
the obtained success. Of all that betoi^s to man 
nothing is concealed. But no mention is, for the most 
put, made of Him wlio was the chief author of the 
issue. How different tlie history of tiie wars of the 
Lord! Here it is God alone who takes tiie cities, 
levels or defends the wails, imparts counsels, finds out 
stratagems, arrays the host for battle, gives the signal 
for tM onset, inspires his pet^le with vaionr ana his 
enemies with fear, obtidns ihe victory, takes possession 


of territories, and brings nations under tlie yoke. Let 
any one review the various wars which tiie Israelites 
waged with success. Ill not one instance is the victory 
attriinited to their own valour. We do not read tliat 
tliey overcame because they had generals more strict 
ill discipline, or more skilful in ordering the battle, in 
seizing opportunities, and choosing the ground of com¬ 
bat,—or because their soldiers were more alert, practis¬ 
ed, and courageous. All this had nothing to do witli 
the matter. What, tiien, was the secret of their suc¬ 
cess? * The Lord delivered tlieir enemies into tlicii' 
hands.’ This is uniformly the language of the Bible, 
wlieiiever any are said to have gained a victory. Hear 
how JosliuB speaks of his successes. ' Ye have seen,’ 
says iie, ‘ all that the Lord your God hath done unto 
all t.Iiese nations because of you; for tlie Lord your 
God is he ttiat iiath fought for you. For the Lord 
hath driven out from beibre you great nations and 
strong; but as for you, no man hath been able to stand 
liefore you unto this day. One man of you shall chase 
a thousand; for tlie Lord your God, he it is that 
figlileth for you, as lie hath promised you.’* Thus do 
the lieroes of the Bible boast of tiieir achievements, in 
a tnnimer very different from that exliibited in seciilfir 
history; tiie style of whicli is, ‘ I came, I saw, 1 con¬ 
quered.’ 

W’oiild you refer to tlie siege of a city ? Read the 
siege of Jericlio. The defence of a city ? Read how 
.Teriisalem was defended against tlie unnumbered 
forces of Seunacherili. A single combat ? Read tlie 
encounter between David and Goliath. A bailie ? 
Read the wonderful assault of Uiree hundred men under 
tho conduct of Gideon upon the host of the Midiaiiites. 

I adduce these merely as instances. Many more 
might be quoted. The battle between Amalek and 
Israel, (Kxod. xvii.) is especially memorable. The 
Israelites, under tile cummaiid of Joshua, fight with 
the Ainalekites; tliis is said in little more liiaii three 
words. But what does Moses the leader of Israel do. 
ill tile history written by Moses himself? He neither 
goes forth to the army, nor puts it in battle-array, nor 
seconds Josiiiia with his counsel, nor exhorts the sol¬ 
diers to be valiant. What is it that lie does? While 
utiiers figiit, lie takes an ensign in liis liands, and lifts 
tliem lip to God.f But whence comes the victory ? 
Joshua and the soldiers contribute nothing to it. So 
long as Moses lifts liis hgiids, Israel prevails,—when¬ 
ever they fall down, tlie enemy gains ground. To 
prevent our attributing too much to Muses, he lan¬ 
guishes in bolding up his hands to God, and they are 
tlierefore supported by Aaron and Hiir. When, there¬ 
fore, the victory is wou at last, a trophy is erected, nut 

* Joshua xxiii. 3—10. 

t Note by tlie translator. In this passage Werenfels 
supports the opinion that Moses held his rod in his uplift¬ 
ed hands as a sort of ‘ensign to the people.* This notion 
is defended by many able critics, among whom are Le 
Clerc, Vater, Lakemacher and tho younger Rosehmuller. 
By many others Uie action of Moses is considered as'the 
sign of prayer. This is the interpretation of the three 
Chaldee paraphrasts upon tho Pentateueh. Li the same 
light the transaction is viewed by Origen; (Ilom. xl. in 
Ex.; Horn. i. in lib. Uegiioriim,) though, according to 
his usual system of allecorizing, he makes it symbolical of 
many other things, such as tiie outstretching of the arms 
of .lesus on tlie cross, and the elevation of ail our acts aiKl 
feelings above the world. Among modern critics, Sebusr 
tian Munster, Clarius, Bishop Hall, Seiler and others, 
contend that Moses was eng^ed in prayer at the Ume. 
In defence of the opinion of Werenfels, it maybe observed 
that Moses announces his Intention (Ex. xvii. .9.) to * stand • 
on the top of the hill with the rod of God in me hand;’ 
that this red w-as given to him for the express purpose of 
working wonders, (Ex. iv. 17.); and that it never seems 
to have'been used In a season of prayer. - The nams^ too, 
which Moses gave to the altar built on this occasion agrees 
very well with this interpretntien: * Jeherah-tilmi: the 
Lora is my ensign.’ 
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to Moses who hai] raisetl his bands to God, nor to 
Aaron and Hiir who uplield them, nor to Josimn the 
commander, nor to the soldiers who tuught the battle— 
to whom then ? ' And Moses built an altar, and 
called the name of it Jehovah-nissi, the Lord my en¬ 
sign.’ In every instance of success, the sacred scrip¬ 
ture raises a monument to God and not to men. 

The whole of the Old Testament history would 
need to be specified, if 1 wished to instance every topic 
wliich belongs to tiiis part of the argument. -But what 
shall we say of tiie New Testament history ? Perhaps 
tliis was written for the glory and honour of tlie apos¬ 
tles l>y themselves and their disciples! On tile con¬ 
trary, no one is here extolled but God the Fatlier, Son, 
and Spirit. Without him the apostles arc notiiiiig ; 
without iiim ‘neither is he thut plaiiteth anytliing-, 
neither he that watereth.’ Witiiout liim they wew! iio 
odier than untaught, humble fishermen and mechanics; 
men of dull and indocile minds.—imbued with various 
prejudices ; fur tite most part timid and pusillanimous ; 
’covering tlieniselves with disgrace wlienever tliey con¬ 
fided in their own strength,—iiicoiistaiit friends wiio 
adhered to their Master in iiis prosperity, and deserted 
or denied him when in danger. Ttiey doubted of his 
resurrection, nay, obstinately denied it, though it had 
been so often foretold. But how entirely were tiiey 
clianged from this character wlien, ou tlie day of Pen¬ 
tecost, they were endowed with the Holy Gliost! 
Tlien, on a sudden, were tliose abject, dull, untauglU, 
and timid men. made fit for tile performance of a work 
itian witich to ttiis day nothing greater lias been 
known,—tlie conversion of the world to God and 
Clirist. Then was that treasure, than which the sons 
of men had never aiiythiug more precious, scattered 
throughout the world from these ‘ earthen vessels,— 
that tlie excellency of the power might be of God and 
not of men.’* For ' God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to contuimd the wise, and things wiiicli 
are not, to bring to nought things that are; that no 
flesh should glory in his presence.’f It cannot, tlieii, 
be doubted, that all the liistorical parts of the liiblc 
liave a singular reference to God ; and are, in tliis re.- 
spect, distinguisiied from all liiimuit narratives. In 
these you admire notliiiig but man; in the scripture 
nothing but God. In human histories men do every 
tiling, and God nothing: in the scriptures man does 
nothing, and God every tiling. 

But that we may estimate the true force of all 
that we have said respecting Uie scope of lioly writ, 
let us suppose a wise man (but hitherto ignorant of tlie 
scriptures) to have reached the conclusion that tlie 
world, and all mankind, and, therefore, he himself 
among the number, are from God ; that from him all 
tilings derive all tiiat they are and iiave ; and that 
man ought, tlierefore, to do everything in reference to 
God, as tlie end of his being. But if at this point he 
considers liimself and those around him, he finds that 
all are erring immeasurably from tliis end; he discerns 
on every side a deep forgetfulness of God; he sees 
that ‘all seek their own,’ their riches, honours, and 
enjoyments. He finds that things are come to such a 
pass that nothing engages the thoughts of men so little 
as He ‘in wiiom they live and move and have tiieir 
being;’ that tliere is nothing so vrorttdess ns tliat the 
greater ifoniber do not prefer it to God ; and that the 
very persons who would be more religious than the rest, 
worship God as if they believed that ne exists for them, 
not they for him. He examines next the books of the 
j^ilusophers, whose wisdom is so highly celebrated. 
But here also he finds a deep silence respecting God. 
I'he object of the wisest of them is to bring a man to 
despise every thing besides himself, and to repose de- 
lightedly upon the opinion of his own excellence. If 
any apeak of God, they speak abstrusely, for .the display 
of their own depth of wiMotn and power of eloquence. 

* i Cor, Iv, 7. f 1 Cor. 1. 27-80. 


Zeal for God and for his glory h« nowhere finds. 
When our cniilemptalist weighs all these things aright, 
he groans over the insensibility and comHptiuii of ins 
own heart; ileplores the wretchedness of all mankind 
who err so greatly from the mark ; nnd •sciahns with 
more justice than did the Epicurean poet, 

O miseras honiiniim mentes! O poctora ctsca! 

Qualibus in teinibriii vita;, (junniisque perldit 

Degitiir hoc (Bvi, quodcunqiio est.* 

O wretched man ! in what a mist of life. 

Inclosed with dangers and witlt noisy strife, 

llo spends his little simii.f 

Let ns suppose that in the midst of these reflections he. 
accidently meets for the first time witli tliat buuk which 
we call the Sacred Scripture. He opens it and reads, 
‘ In tlie beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.* This tTgoranv vuiKawyts, this resplendent frontis¬ 
piece, so glorious to God, so suited to right reason, 
powerfully aflects his iniiul. He proceeds. In whal 
manner did God create every tiling? He said, * Let 
tliere be light; and Uiere was light. Let there be a 
firmament; and it was so.’ Can anything be more 
snbliine than this ? Of wliut kind and quality was lii.s 
creation ? ‘ God .saw every thing that he had made, 
and beliold it was very good.’ All that follows is in 
the same strain : every thing relatc.s to God. Tlie tenor 
of Moses is tlie tenor of jostiua and of all tlie rest. 
God is tlio subject and tlie substance of every page. 

Priiicipio, nieiliiiiii, medio non dlscrepat imiim.t 
First, midst, and lust, a just agreement reigns. 

All that Is hostile to God is rooted out from the 
minds of men ; all that is ineradicable there is clirt>cted 
towards the Creator. Doctrines, prophecies, and his¬ 
tories, speak only of God. Every tiling cries aloud, 
' Not unto IIS, 0,Lord, not unto ns, but unto thy mime 
give glory.' We are not permitted by tills book so 
much as to eat ami to drink without doing it to tlie 
glory of GoJ. In our daily prayers the scripture dties 
not choose tliat we siioiild ask for bread before we have 
prayed : ' Hallowed be tliy name ! Thy kingdom 
come ! Tliy will be done !’ 

Wiiat judgment, then, would siicli a render pass on 
this new ixiuk ? Perhaps he will find in it many tilings 
liard to be believeil or understood. Its style ami order, 
iiiicoiifurnied to the rules, of criticism, may not please 
at first. But tlie object of the book will please at 
once. He will see thut it alone is free from that cor¬ 
ruption wliicli he had deplored ; that it ditfers from ail 
other books wiiich he has read; and is the only one 
which constantly refers, as is fit, to God. Wlint 
thoughts will occur to him from this discovery ? Will 
he not think that God, without whose providence not 
anytliing is done, has given tliis book to men for tlie 
especial end tliat tiiey whom Uo beheld, 

“ Bewildered in the maze of life, and blind,”-} 

might be brought back from the paths of vanity and 
restored to their Creator ? When he secs tliat the great 
object of this book is that for whicii God created the 
universe, will tie not conceive that the author of buth'is 
the same ? 

Will he not think that the writers of these books in 
which he everywhere percieives tins depression of man, 
this sseal for tlie glory of Gotl alone, were not men of 
the same stamp with himself and others whom he has 
known; and were actuated not by Uiat spirit which 
regards notfiing but man, but by that which makes 
God its end? The more he learns of 'human nature, 
the oftener he discovers in others and feels in himself 
how difficult a thing it is to man, even in one action, to 

• Lucretius, De Rentm Naturfi, ii. 14w.l6. 
f Drydeii’s translation. 

} Hor. Ep. ad Plsones. t. Ifig. 

} Lucretius ih 10; transUiWd by Urydsn, 
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deny himself ftn<l have respect tu God alone, the more 
will he admire the writers of the Bible. For here he 
sees with wonder not one, not ten, not twenty, but 1 
know not how many writers of widely different times, 
in so many books, and parts of books, everywhere for¬ 
getful of themselves, and solicitous only for Goil. He 
will wonder still more, if, after reading the Bible, he. 
lake up the books of those who have learned their re¬ 
ligion from the scriptures. Not one of them will betu* 
comparison with the word of God. He may see in 
them many excellent things drawn from the Bible. 
But he will very freipientiy see man in them all,—man, 
seeking hiinstdf, his own glory, or authority, or some 
other object of human desire. Mucii of this leaven, if 
he be a man of discrimination, lie will find in tlie holiest 
of human wurk.s. In tlie S(Tiplur(‘.s alone he will see 
every line converging to Gotl as to a common centre. 

But should our supposed reader hence be fired with 
a love to this volume ; should the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, accoinpanyiiig the study of the word, inspire 
him also with u xiuil for tlie glory of God, not equal, 
indeed, to that which burns within this book, but yet 
sincere ; he will no lunger be in doubt respecting the 
divine purport of the sacred oracles. He will find it 
reulisied in his own lireast. He will feel that the Bible 
iins ])roduced an effei^ upon his heart entirely different 
from that of all other laioks which he has hitlierto de- 
liglited ill; lor while he never ruse from them without 
being filled witli an aibiiiration of vanity, be finds, oil 
tile other hand, that the perusal of tills bOok ever fills 
him with aifectiunate reverence for God. It kindles 
his iceui for God ; it draw's his heart to his Maker. 
Wlienever this steal towards God decays within him, 
tlie love of tlie word liuigiiislies; and the growth of 
the one produces the increase of the other. When his 
heart is hound up in the world, the relish of the word 
is ilead within him. Wlien Ids ulfiectiuiis return tu 
God lie ex)ieriences a new longing for tiisit book in 
every page of wliiidi lie finds his God. and meets with 
him ‘whom Ids soul loveth.’ May God give to me 
and to tliee this grace, this steal, wliich 1 have hitherto 
‘ translerrcd in a figure’ tu unutiier; for this will add 
both evidence and w'eight to our argument. May 
‘ God, who commanded the light to shine out of dark¬ 
ness,’ shine ‘ in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus 
(.Ihrist.'— SammlU Werenfiilxii Opuscuhi Theoloyica, 
PhUosnphica, el PlUlohtjica. pp. 117—189. HasUece. 
1718. 
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JKUUSALE.M. 

,1kuus,vi.£M ! .leriisttleni! 

lOntliroiUHl once on high,— 

Tlioii favour’d home of God on earth ! 

Thou hcav’ii below the sky ! 

Now brought to ruin with tliy sons, 

A grief, a curse to see;— 

Jerusalem ! Jerusalem! 

Our tears shall flow tor thee. 

Oh 1 luiil st thou kiiuw'n thy day of gra<‘e, 
And flock’d beneath the wing 
Of Him who call’d thee lovingly. 

Thine owui anointed King;—' 

Then had the tribes of all the earth 
Gone up thy pomp to see, 

And glory dwelt withui thy gates. 

And all thy sons been free. 

** And who art thou that mournest me,” 
Replies the ruin gray, 


" And fear’st not rather that thyself 
May’st prove a cast-away? 

I am a dry and abject branch } 

My place is giv’n to thee : 

But woe to every barren graft 
Of the wild olive tree.” 

Bishop. IIbbf.s. 


DEATH’S FINAL CONQUEST. 

The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 

There is no armour against fate: 

Heath lays his icy hands on kings: 

Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down. 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field. 
And plant fresh laurels where tliey kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield: 
They tame but one anutlier still. 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate. 

Ami must give up their iiiurmuriiig breath. 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

'J'lic- garlands wither on your brow. 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
U|iuii death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor victim hlceils ; 

All heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 

Giily the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 

James Shikley. A. D. ICj'J. 


RETROSPECT. 

When in this vale of years 1 backward look. 
And miss such numbers,—numbers, toe, of siicli 
Firmer in healtli, and greener in their age. 

And stricter on their guard, and fitter far. 

To play life’s subtle game, I scarce believe 
1 still survive. And am 1 fond of life. 

Who scarce can think it possible 1 live ? 

Young. 
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BRIEF HINTS ON THE SABBATH. 

By an English Fasxoe. 

Ihe institution of the sabbath as a day of rest 
and worship, sacred to the honour of tlie Crea¬ 
tor and subservient to the highest interest of 
his creatures, dates before the Fall. The tra¬ 
dition of it as a positive divine law was clearly 
jireserved among the righteous few to the period 
of the flood. The subsequent incorporation of 
it in the law promulgated at Sinai, preserved 
and effectually perpetuated the original com¬ 
mand. It was not first originated in conjunc¬ 
tion with the ceremonial law. It cannot, 
therefore, be considered as a ceremony in the 
strict usage of that term ; neither can the want 
of a positive command under the new dispensa¬ 
tion be construed into an exemption from the 
law which previously existed. This will appear 
more conclusively if we can trace in this sacred 
and venerable institution a design of perpetuity 
and universality. 

1. This design will appear from the date and 
circumstances of its origination, as well as from 
subsequent intimations of its observance. It 
began to be observed at the era of the creation. 
It was doubtless held sacred by Noah. The 
intervals of sending out the dove from the ark 
agree with the recurrence aud observance of 
the sabbath. Its origination does not connect it 
exclusively with any part of mankind; but 
makes it, in its duties and promises, the law 
and property of the whole human family. The 
structure of this world, the production of so 
many beings, the arrangement of all the parts 
in perfect harmony with each other, and with 
the design of the whole, were tlie subjects upon 
which the Deity indulged his reflection. ‘ He 
beheld, and all things were very good.' The 
day which succeeded the termination of these 
works was devoted to rest and contemplation. 
God blessed that day because that in jt be rest¬ 
ed or ceased from all his works, which he had 
created. Now, unless it can be proved that 
the world was formed in order to give existence 

VOL. IX. 


to Israel, or that the plans of creation delight¬ 
ed the divine mind, only as they provided for 
the subsequent appearance of the JewisIi people, 
it will never appear that the sabbath, in its ori¬ 
gin, belonged to .the Mosaic economy, rather 
.than to the Christian dispensation, or, in fact, 
to any particular dispensation at all. Its rela¬ 
tion to a general event,—an event in which the 
world, and not Judea, the race of Adam, and 
not the scc-d of Jacob, were concerned, gives it 
the implied design, at least, of general obliga¬ 
tion ; and, a.s far as it makes the observance of 
it an ordinance at all, makes it so for all people 
and for all ages,—universal in its precept, jxn- 
petual in its duration. 

2. Its appointment to the Israclite.s admits 
of a construction as favourable to our purpose, 
as that part of its liistory which we have been 
considering. To make the sabbath a ceremo¬ 
nial ordinance, belonging exclusively to them, 
its institution should, according to the usual 
principles of the divine legislation, have been 
grounded upon some special principle, and en¬ 
acted for some purpose peculiar to their cha¬ 
racter, and beginning and ending with their 
economy. Such is, however, by no means the 
Fhe very ground and reason of the in¬ 
stitution, among the Israelitish people, is the 
same that has been noticed in the account of 
its origin,—the rest of the Almighty from the 
work of creation. * JVheref 'ore lie blessed the 
seventh day, and hallowed it.’ Is it not ob¬ 
vious from such an argument that the seventh 
day was sacred from the coinnicncement of 
man’s condition,—sacred in a manner, and 
upon a princijjle, distinct from any thing wliieli 
regarded the state of Israel or the government 
of Moses, — sacred as a lucmoriai of deeds 
which show the perfection of divine power and 
glory ? If this rest was a reason for the inter¬ 
mission of labour among the Israelites, why 
not to others and to us ? Shall we coufliie to 
one people a duty, the reason of which is alike 
interesting to all ? The passing away of tlie 
Mosaic dispensation has not removed nor 
touched any part of the reason upon wliiuh 
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the sabbath was enacted. Are the works of 
God less memorable ? They are surely not 
like the ceremonial law, national and temporary. 
But as God hallowed it on his own account, 
and lor his own glory, as a memorial of his 
works, and for a season of devotion, the ordin¬ 
ance is spiritual, and therefore of oblij^ation as 
long us the visible works of God continue, and 
creatures survive to worship and serve him. 

3. This argument is strengthened by con¬ 
sidering its figurative importance under every 
dispensation. It was, and is, typical of a rest— 
the rest of God— -fuhirc, spiritual, * heavenly.’ 
It is an ('mblem, a preparative for another 
state, and a promise or prophecy. It calls us 
to rejiose from the agitations of passion, from 
embarrassment, from sin, and from toil, the 
etfcct of sin. The sabbath was not enacted 
upon any national, temporary, or local ground. 
It is an ordinancewhollj'^ devoted to the purposes 
specified in the command, is yet in existence 
ns an institution of piety, social comfort, and 
individual edification, and will continue till 
the works it commemorates shall be burnt up. 
The change of the day strengthens the ten¬ 
dency of the whole argument, because it rein¬ 
forces the means of attaining the end for which 
the sabbath was instituted, and because there 
can be no acceptable worship of God but 
through the Mediator. The first day was 
adopted in the place of the seventh by the 
primitive disciples. On this day Christ arose 
from the dead,—appeared three several times 
on it. His ajiostlcs held it sacred to religious 
purposes. The gospel presents new reasons for 
a sabbath, and greater ones. It is in every view 
reasonable that the worship of the seventh 
should be transferred to the first day of the 
week. Its design is to suspend labour, to pre¬ 
serve and promote piety, and to prepare for the 
eternal rest of heaven. 

Worldly labours and pleasures are prohibit¬ 
ed. A perioilical rest repairs the animal 
powers. The intermission of worldly pursuits, 
which exhaust the strength and enfeeble the 
natural constitution of man, is a design of 
equal wisdom and kindness. The tide of busi¬ 
ness, and the anxieties which accompany it, 
should suffer suspension ; the hands desist 
from labour, the head from contrivance, and 
the heart from the care and captivations of the 
world. All around should be still and serene 
in animal and rational repose. 

It is a holy rest from labour; it is consecrated 
to devotion—and to devotion only through 
Jesus Christ the author of the new creation. 
Man is prone to forget himself and his God 
on other days. On this he rises on the wings 
of faith, and sees God in the natural and spirit¬ 
ual creation. It is preparatory to a more per¬ 
fect and permanent rest, provided for us through 
Jesus Christ. The finished labours of the week 


may suggest a pleasure correspondent to that 
wiiich is felt by those who have entered into 
rest. Meetiicss for heaven is our end. Social 
worship is blessed to purify the mind and ex¬ 
alt the affections. It is the more efficacious as 
unencumbered by worldly cares and specula¬ 
tions. A veil is thrown over the follies and 
attractions of the world. Faith is strength¬ 
ened,—hope encouraged,—-joys elevated and 
increased,—and Christian character altogether 
improved. 

If such be the origin, importance, and virtue 
of the sabbath, or, more properly now, of the 
Lord’s day,—if it has the authority of a posi¬ 
tive ordinance in the first appointment, and the 
stamp of divine approbation,-—if it holds so near 
a connexion 'with the spiritual interests and re¬ 
ligious improvement of men,—if it combines 
botli the grandeur of the Creator and the grace 
of the Redeemer, it is manifest, that whatever 
tends to weaken obligations or diminish the re¬ 
spect which it has usually received, is an evil, 
not only as it affects the feelings of the devout, 
but as it multiplies occasions for sin, and adds 
to the inconveniences of life. Its desecration 
uniformly increases the burdens and troubles of 
society, as it tends to give strength to the evil 
propensities of mankind. 

As it promotes tlie general interest of society, 
it is highly valuable. All worldly pleasures 
and labours, all wilful abstinence from social 
worship, all devotion to studies and speculations 
of ordinary curiosity or secular interest, are 
deviations from its spirit and principle. We 
should allow our domestics to partake in our 
sabbatic rest and enjoyment. We are not 
always attentive to their spiritual interests on 
the- day which is theirs by divine donation ; 
and on which we are bound to release them 
from their toils. Many persons, professedly 
Christian, enjoy the sabbath themselves, but 
make it a day of more than usual labour to 
their servants. They do not participate to 
the full in its advantages and opportunities. 
Every regulation shoula be made in Christian 
families to turn the whole of the day to those 
infinitely important uses for which the sab¬ 
bath was at first instituted, and for which its 
obligation, its sanctity, and its observance have 
been transferred to ‘the day which the Lord 
bath made,’ and in which alone we can ac¬ 
ceptably * rejoice and be glad.’ 

Lesson to Rulers.-—The Chinese Emperor'Tebou 
set out on a journey to visit the vast provinces of his 
empire, accompanied by his eldest son. One da^ he 
stopped his car in tile midst of some fields where tlie 
people were hard at wcffk. “ I took you with me,” 
said he to his son, “ that you might be an ejye-witneaB 
of the painful toils of tile poor husbandmen, and 
that the feeling their laborious station should excite 
in your heart, might prevent your burdening tfaea 
with taxes!” 
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THE DELUGE. 

By THE Rev. Joseph Beecheb, 

Minister of Banyan C/iapel, Lewisham Road, (7reenwieh. 

The rains descend, the fountains of the great 
deep are broken up, earth opens her every 
vein, and throws out every drop of her mois¬ 
ture : 

•——Upon tlio mountains now wore soon 
Gaunt men anil women wringing with their babes, 
Eyeing oaoh other, or with marble looks 
Measuring the swiftly lessening space between. 

• • • * * * * 

-- -Pnln mothers then 

.Wept without hope, and aged heads, struck cold 
liy agues, trcmhled like red autumn loaves; 

And infanU moan'd, and young boys shriek’d with fear; 
Stout.men grew white with famine; beaiitilid girls 
Whom once the day long wished to look on. lay 
On the wet earth, and wrung their drenched liuir; 

And fathers saw tlicm there dying, and stole 
Their scanty faro. 

Higher and higher fled the wasted throngs, 

And still they hoped for life, and still they died. 

The last who lived was one 
Who clung to life, Irecausc a frail child lay 
Upon her breast; weary, and gaunt, and worn 
Prom point to point she sped with mangled feet 
Bearing for aye her little load of love ; 

Both died, last martyrs of another's sins,—. 

Last children they of earth’s sad family, 

* « • « 

The intolerable flood prevailed 
One monotonous dreary waste of waves. 

Trembling in monstrous eddies, and a light 
Like an eclipse complete, when day is hid. 

But see, amidst the darkness a flash of light¬ 
ning shows yonder an ark gently floating on the 
vast expanse of the waters. That ark contains 
the whole church of God on earth. There we 
see how vain it is for infidelity to oppose the 
truth of Jeltovah ; there we learn that Omnipo¬ 
tence governs the universe, and that ‘ tiiough 
hand join in hand, yet shall not the wicked go 
unpunished there we have a proof that the 
servants of God shall be saved, while his ene¬ 
mies are destroyed. In that ark God preserves 
the connecting link between the old and the 
new worlds; to its inhabitants he turns a smil¬ 
ing face, and bends a listening car. While 
Noah must yet feel a solemn awe resting on his 
spirit, and is conscious that all his faith in God 
is now needed for his support, he knows his 
prayetis are heard, and that his fellowsliip is witli 
Jehovah. Come near, ye departed spirits, who 
not long since laughed at Noah, ridiculed his 
preaching, and made sport of his ark,—come 
feota. the world, to us invisible, but at which ye 
have just glanced ;—come, and tell us, is it wise 
to contemn God^ to persecute his people, to 
trample on bis authority, and to persevere in 
sin ? Come and tell us, is it safe to ;sct Jeho- 
tah at deflance, and to choose our own ways in 
preference to His ? Say, who is the wiser,-— 
Ninth, or yoii ? Is it in death, and in the fu¬ 
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ture world, well with the righteous, and evil 
with the wicked ? 

Let us try to imagine the thoughts, the feel¬ 
ings, and tljo employments of those eight per¬ 
sons within tlie ark during lltc year and ten 
days tliey were its iiihabifunt-s. How would 
they adore tlie Infinite Being wlio miraculously 
announced tlicir danger, anil disposed tliem to 
adopt liis way of escape ! How would they 
tremble at his justice, and pray to be kept from 
offending liini! Mow would they consecrate 
themselves imrescrvodly to Iiis service, and re¬ 
solve that hencefortli they would bo tlie Lord’s I 
A.S they looked at tlic inferior creatures n;sitling 
ill the ark witli them, tiiey woulii admire the 
wisdom and benevolence of Deity in their for¬ 
mation, and resolve on presenting a portion of 
them from time to time as thiuik-otferings to 
God. Nor would it lie jiossible tliat they could 
forget tlu ir solemn resjumsibility to tlic infinite 
Being by wliom they were destined to com¬ 
mence a new world. As tliey thought of the 
jiast, they would trenilile lest they should adopt 
the line of eominet whieli slionld again bring 
down tli4f wratli of God upon tlie earth ; and 
under tlu'se impressions they would resign thom- 
.si'lves to his government. 

Anil so iboy fl(),aloil on Ibinr fiitcil track, 

Borno iiimnnls (ill tlic n’l'mlu'lniiiig rains Imil cca^cil. 
And Ibn wild winds wore slocpiii)^; and around 
No iioiso wua hc.inl, save Iroiii tliose lilcatiiig beasts. 

And frciiuout dashings of tho endless seas. 

l,et ns think for a momifut of the agitations, 
the tremblings, the dt‘spuir of tiioso trountless 
myriads who were passing fi oin liour to liour to 
the bar of the Etc.-nial, ‘ their aecomitto render 
there.’ And shall we not indulge the hope that, 
even in their last hours, some of them wi,'[)t and 
prayed, believed and found mercy ? I am 
aware I tread on delicate ground, and I n joice 
that no revelation oncunrages the presum}>tuous 
sinner. AVe know that true repentance is never 
too late, and equally sure are we, that late re¬ 
pentance is seldom true. There is, perhap.s, a 
possibility that sotnc of the drowned population 
of the world believed, and were saved from per¬ 
dition ; but oh I to delay repentance till a dy¬ 
ing hour is involving a tremeudous, an inlinite, 
an eternal risk. 

Turn we now again to look at the venerable 
patriarch of six hundred years, and iiis happy 
family. Week after week, and month after 
month elapses, and still tliey live while all 
around is death, 'riic earth is not to be seen, 
but their hearts ascend to iieaven ; and con¬ 
stantly do they present their grateful offerings 
to the God of their lives. To use the language 
of an excellent writer, “ How securely doth 
Noah ride out this uproar of heaven, earth, and 
waters! He sits quietly in his dry cabin, nei¬ 
ther feeling nor fearing evil. He knew that He 
w’ho owned the waters would steer him^ that 
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He who sliut him in, would preserve him. 
How happy a thing is faith! What a quiet 
safety, what a heavenly peace, doth it work in 
the soul, in the midst of all the inundations of 
evil r 

Yen, Noah, huml>le, happy saiat. 

Surrounded by the chosen few. 

Sat in tlic ark, secure from i'ear. 

And sang the grace that steered liiin through. 

Time roils on ; the purpose of God in the 
destruction of tl»e world is accomplished, and 
the venerable patriarch is looking for an inti¬ 
mation of the will of heaven as to the ])eriod of 
his leaving tlie ark, and again taking possession 
of the earth. A raven and a dove are succes¬ 
sively sent fortii, and the latter brings good evi¬ 
dence, by bearing an olive leaf in her mouth, 
that the wind, or the hot samicl, is rapidly dry¬ 
ing up the waters. The summer approaches, 
and—if we may depend on the Septiiagint—on 
a new year’s day, Noali and his family leave 
the ark. What a scene! He who instructed 
him to prepare the ark, so admirably adapted 
for the purjtose for which it was designed, and 
who himself shut him in, now directs him to re¬ 
turn to the duties of earth, and to prepare for a 
vast increase of its population I 

There arc two or three things, however, con¬ 
nected with their leaving the ark, which demand 
attention. No sooner iiad Noali been thus re¬ 
leased from his coiilinemciit, tlian he at once 
erected an altar, and presented an offering to 
God. It was right that he should acknowledge 
his dependence on Deity ; and in all our de¬ 
liverances from danger, and in our reception of 
distinguished blessings, it becomes us to imitate 
his example. Connected with this offering, we 
first read of a covenant between man and his 
Maker. In the time of Noah's necessity, Je¬ 
hovah graciously undertook to give him great 
and hitherto inconceivable mercies. Nor ma}'- 
w'e forget the kindness of God towards man¬ 
kind, in giving us, in the beautiful rainbow, a 
distinct and constantly repeated pledge, that he 
will no more destroy the world by a deluge ; 
but that to the end of time ‘summer and winter, 
seed time and harvest,’ which had that year 
been suspended, should be perpetuated. 

Triumphal arch, that llU’st the >ky 
Whuu storing prepare to part, 

I ask not proud pitilosupliy 
To tell me wbat thou art. 

m * * * 

Whon o’er the green unUoluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine. 

How «amc the world's grey fathers forth. 

To watch the sacred sign. 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each motlier held aloft her child 
To hloss thd bow of God. 

. * • » 


And, faithful to the sacred* page. 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span } 

Nor lets the typo grow pale with age. 

That first spoke peace to man. 

By way of practical remark on the subject at 
which I have glanced, let me inquire if there 
are not many of my readers who ask, * Where 
is the promise of his coming; for since the 
fathers fell asleep all things continue as they were 
from the beginning ?’ and who are ‘ eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage,’ for¬ 
getful of the fact that the God of the universe 
is about to call them to his bar, and that shortly 
he will command the archangel to summon the 
dead from their tombs, and placing them in an 
eternal state, will pluck yon sun from its orbit, 
and burn up the earth ? Yes, such persons 
sometimes tremble under a sense of their dan¬ 
ger, and are half disposed to flee from the wrath 
to conic. But let them remember that the 
‘ Spirit will not always strive with man ;’ that 
‘ this is the day of their merciful visitation ;’ 
and that they have no security of enjoying di¬ 
vine mercy if they do not embrace it now. The 
decree of destruction is gone forth, the arm of 
the, Lord is making itself bare for the full ac- 
eomplishineiit of his designs, and an hour’s de¬ 
lay may be eternally fatal. The ark is now- 
open. Jesus is the Door. Through him all 
may approach, and happily And that * the name 
of the Lord is a strong tower, into which the 
righteous run and ar^ safe.’ 

Christians ! followers of the Son of God, and 
devoted to his glory, you know the reality, and 
somewhat of the danger, which shall rapidly 
overtake the world of the ungodly ; and, led by 
the good Spirit of God, you have fled to Jesus 
for refuge from the wrath to come. Your gra¬ 
titude cannot be sufficiently great to the Being 
who has had mercy upon you. Your safety is 
immutable and eternal. ' Thus saith the Lord, 
thy Redeemer, This is as the waters of Noah 
unto me ; for as I have sworn that the waters 
of Noah should no more go over the earth, so 
have I sworn that 1 would not be wroth with 
thee nor rebuke thee. For the mountains shall 
depart, and the hills be removed ; but my kind¬ 
ness shall not depart from thee, neither shall 
the covenant of ray peace be removed, sfiith 
the Lord that hath mercy on thee.’ And while 
you thus rejoice in your safety and prospects, 
and sing as did Noah, confident in the grace 
and power of your Deliverer, forget not that it 
becomes you, like him, to do whatsoever the 
Lord may command you. Noah had not been 
the servant of Jehovah if he had refused to 
build the ark, or to have called sinnem to, re¬ 
pentance. Be you found then at all times obey¬ 
ing God. The apostle Peter derives this very 
argument from this same subject, that Chris¬ 
tians, devoted to God, should ever seek to dis¬ 
charge the duties which conscieoce imposea 
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upon them. Hear his own language: ‘The 
like figure whereunto baptism doth now save 
us, not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
but the answer of a good conscience towards 
God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.’ 


ISiogtaphitBl IKstoUettion^. 

No. I. 

THE anSSlONARY CANDIDATE. 

The person whom I designate the Missionnnr Candi¬ 
date” was, when I first glance at him, abou( twelve 
years of age. His parents moved in a humble sphere 
of society; and though they had procured for him a 
literary education superior to what most persons in 
their circumstances Uiink necessary for their children, 
they had been obliged to bind him apprentice to a 
sliopkeeper for sake of drawing the earnings of his 
labour. He had grown up under the parental roof, 
and had passed through the schools, without acquiring 
scarcely as much knowledge of Christianity as would 
have distinguished him from tlie cliild of a heathen. 
He aimed, however, to be a scholar; lie was passion¬ 
ately fond of books; he eagerly devoured any novel 
information, oral or written, wiiicli camt; in liis way; 
and, on being bound apprentice, he happily was placed 
under the care of a master who eminriitiy feared God, 
and who look much pains to direct his attention to tlie 
tlivine word and to tlie glorious truths wiiicli it. reveals. 
On a sabbath evening, a week or two after lie liad en¬ 
tered ills situation, and just after having reflected on n 
touching statement wliich his master had given him of 
the nature and design of the dealii of tlie liedeerner, 
tlie apprentice lifted a copy of the New Testament, 
and incidentally opened it at the commencement of Mat¬ 
thew's account of our Lord's last sufferings. He was 
struck with the subject of the narrative, which was 
nearly as new to him as if be had just immigrated from 
the moral wastes of central Africa; he read witii 
avidity and astonishment the evangelist’s details, fre¬ 
quently pausing to group the incidents before his mind, 
and more tlian once silently exclaiming, amidst a burst 
of tears, “ O what love was it for the groat God ami 
Saviour to endure such tilings for man !” and wlien he 
dwelt on the final scene of tlie crucifixion, and reflected 
how Jesus had suffered anguish of mind, and the for¬ 
saking of his Father, and ttie dissolution of his liiiman 
iiatore in order to avert death and perdition from sin¬ 
ners, he was so overcome witli emotion that he could 
read no longer, and sought relief to his feelings in an 
attempt to pray. The apprentice had never iit his life 
prayed before; he had rarely, and tlien only under a 
fit of iikiitating some religiously-educated playmates, 
even performed the mockery of using a form of prayer; 
but he prayed now,—^or at least he experienced a rush 
of feelings on bis heart, and felt an attraction of his 
desires toward heaven, and realized a solemn and en¬ 
lightening impression from looking to God his Rc- 
deemu', which were followed by smutary and abiding 
efiFttcta In his mind and conduct. He felt, for days 
afterwords, as if siurounded by a holy and impressive 
vision. ' Christ, Christ crucified, Christ displaying sur¬ 
passing love to his soul, Christ enduring the foarful 
agonies of Gethsemaneund Calvary that sinners might 
be saved, was amstantly in his thoughts, at one tune 
agitating his feelings, at another solemnizing them, and 
at ano^er exciting them to joyous though Mwildering 
wonder. How amazing is it,” he often thought, 
“ that while such a histc^ as tlmt of Jesus exists, all 
men do iprt know it. and adore and magnify God for 
the love he has.revealed to sinners!” He ima’gined, 
in his simplicity, that persons could show indifference 
to Christ, only because, as in his own case, they had 
happened to hear little or nothing respecting his char¬ 


acter and work • and supposed that they needed only 
to be told of what he had done and suffered to save 
them, in order to their experiencing such seriousness 
and astonishment and delight as now affected liimselE 

Tile apprentice looked' round among his relations, 
and was startled to observe that none of them, as he 
thought, apjieared to liavd any knowledge of the Sa¬ 
viour ; and he commciired an effort, more tlian usually 
characterized by a novice’s impetuosity and sanguine 
zeal, to acquaint them with tiie gospel, lie wrote 
lung and impassioned letters to some wlio resided at tt 
distance, and made earnest and even bold appeals to 
some with whom he hud daily intercourse. All to 
whom he addressed himself were his seniors; most 
were adults; anil some were persons to wlium, accord- 
iiig to the ties of nature, he owed particular reverence. 
He very probably overstepped the bounds of prudence; 
yet he was actuated by u single-heartedness and an 
earnest sincerity, which were filled, in a degree, to 
disarm prejudice and resentment. All his relations re¬ 
garded him, in tlm first instance, with surprise ; and 
after the novelty of his conduct hail ceased to strike 
them, they treated him n<!Cording to the peculiarities of 
their re-spective natural teinpeniiiieiits. One of them 
repeatedly silenia'd his lecturing, by hurling at him a 
tongs, or a clinir, and making him flee for the safety of 
his limbs; others concluiletl that be hail become an 
incurable entbiisiasl, anil feelingly lamented that he 
would be permanently unfit for any gowl or useful pur¬ 
pose ill the worlil; anil one, when it liecame known 
tliat he hail enlereil tlie fellowship of a (Uiristian 
ehiircti, sedulously, and with mucli coiieeni, endeavour¬ 
ed to dissuade him from going forwaril to the Lord’s 
table, on the groiiiul that he was yet by far loo young. 
In the course of a year or two, however, he had the 
surpassing happines.s to see. willi one I'xception, all his 
near relations, *who iiad come to the years of under¬ 
standing, professing and appearing- to ‘worship (Jod in 
the Spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no 
confidence in tlie flesh.’ 

The apprentice was benerited and not injured in his 
zeal by the repulses which lie met; fiir, liy menus of 
reflection and of rending the divine word, he soon dis¬ 
covered that souls are won to Chri.st ‘ not by might, 
nor by power, lint by tlie Spirit of the Lonl of Jiosts,’ 
and that great pei-severaiice, iiincli prayer, and con¬ 
tinued long-suffering are often required, in adilitioii to 
a faitliful statement of the gospi-l, in order to niiy one 
becuiniiig instruineiital in doing them good, ills zeal 
lost none of its pristine fervour, lint it became enlighten¬ 
ed by principle and tempered by prudence, flavliig 
no one to sympathize with him at home, and acqiiaiiiti'il 
with no Christian friend except his kind and pious mus¬ 
ter, he plunged with more, than former freedom into 
his favourite recreation of reading; and enjoying ac¬ 
cess to a large cullecliun of religious books, be worked 
his way through several standai'd tlieoJogicai writings, 
and took particular pleasure in perusing from its first 
volume a well-known and, even at that time, long- 
established religious periodical. He had nut advanced 
far in his perusal of the periodical, till he experienced 
mingled feelings of surprise and pity and gratification 
at the tales which were unfolded to iiiiii ot the condi¬ 
tion of heathen nations, and the efforts which had be¬ 
gun to be made for their evangelization; and as he 
continued to read, the desire rose within him, and daily 
acquired strength, and eventually burst forth in fre¬ 
quent, earnest, secret prayer, “ Lord, if it be thy will, 
make me a missionary to the heathen!” He was now 
about thirteen years of age ; yet, though too young 
l^th in years and in Christian experience to be able 
to judge wisely of missionary work, or justified in 
making any active attempt to be engaged in it, he had 
been unconsciously moving toward it in his reading 
and his mental habits of the preceding year, and was 
unable to repress a fondness for it as the ruling passion 
of his heart. But how was his desire to in; grfiti&ed? 
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He was an approiili<;p, and could see no hope of de¬ 
liverance from the tiirnidoin of his indenture till after 
a dreary interval of six lonjf years. He woiihi liave 
spoken to his master, and appealed to fiis C'liristian 
syinpatiiies; but lie feared to be reprelicnded for pre¬ 
sumption, and perlmps disheartened from ids purpose 
by rebuke; lie knew, ho tiiouf;ht. tlmt he would be 
reminded of his being but a child, and counselled or 
commanded not to think of so lofty a lot as that of a 
missionary till at least he sliniild bcemne a iiidn ; and 
he felt compelled rather lo conceal liis desire from his 
master than to disclose it. IJis indenture .seemed an 
insurmountable barrier in his way. Six years were a 
long—Oh how drearily long !—a period to wait, before 
be should get command of ids own time, or dare to 
speak of what was uppermost in Ids tlioiiglits. Hnt lie 
was not discourageii: lie only felt incited to special 
Biid constant ]imyer for divine support and direction. 
Morning after morning did he, at an early liour. retire 
to a .spot wliere no eye but that of God was ii|h)ii Idin, 
and tliere plead and importune that a way might lie 
opened for utl.ainirig the desire of Ids lieart. During 
iijiwords of a year, lie arose daily from sleej), to go di¬ 
rectly to that spot; and he sjient his moments of devo¬ 
tion there as among Ids most joyous seasons njion earth. 
He tried, too. tp employ leisure lime during e.ae.h day 
in making such neipiiivmcnts by reading a.s, according 
to his iininatnre Jiidginent, might best prejiare him to 
be a missionary; and in periods of hulf-aii hour, or 
fifteen or ten or even two minutes, snutciied from Ids 
allotted time for iiu^als, or from intervals of Ids atlen- 
danee ni>oii eustomers, lie |ieriised and in some instan¬ 
ces epitnini/,ed theulogicHl works of a rare or standard 
churaclei. He attended, in his reading, only to theo- 
iogy ; and plunged into the deisths of Llie polemics of 
it with an ardour scarcely inferior lo that ot Ids ruling 
passion. Yet he .slirnnk from observation ; lie labonr- 
cd to keej) both Ids studies and tlie laolivc widcli 
prompted them a proibiind sei-ret; he dared not wid.s- 
per into any liiiinaii ear tlie glorious object to which lie 
aspired; and he sought relief from the diilicullies 
wiiicii beset him only iiy incr< .-laiiig supplication that a 
way might he ojieiied for his I'ccoining a ^Missionary 
Guiididute. 

Eiflei ‘11 months after Iiis grniul purpose was formed, 
bis daily prayer was MuUieidy answered liy terrible 
tilings in rigbteousness,—it was answered in a mainier 
which he little anticipated, in a dispensation deeply 
nfUictive—tlie dcatii. under disastrous circiiiiistances, of 
ids pious muster. Tlie apprentice might now indulge 
Ids eiierished desire and speak of it at will; but lie hud 
lost the only person on earth to whom he could linve coii- 
lideiice to diselo.se it. He stood alone in the wide world, 
like a solitary sliruti iu u wilderne.ss, without a relation, 
williout a friend, willinul a kiiulriHl thing to himself to 
recognise or synipatldze wiili any one inusler-passioii 
or uiaster-jirinciple of ids mind. He had one or two 
juvenile friends wlio interclmnged sentiments wiili Idm 
on the common tliougli vitally imporluiit matters of 
crsoiial stdvutiuii; but he was too young, too mucii a 
oy, too njw in bis appearance to have drawn the at- i 
ieiilion, or to attempt to invite the uonfideiic(‘, of any 
such exjieriencetl Clhristioiis us ndght counsel him in 
his missionary aspirations. He thought of preparing 
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imoyineiit was offered to him as a journeymau, at a 
salary far beyond bis years; and it was offered in eir- 
cumstunccs where, as a fellow-servant, he should have 
constant intercourse with an aged though unlettered 
Christian. He had not been many days in bis new 
sitaation, till be entirely won the affection of his aged 
fellow-servant; and be disclosed to him so much of his 
secret as Uiat he desired to find a teacher who slioutd 
Instruct him in what was neteessary for entering college. 
TJte gmid old man knew iiolhing of literature beyond 
pltdn English reading; but he hinted tliat a lad who 


liad been making some successRil struggles thrangh 
poverty toward the ministry, and with whose parents he 
was acquainted, might be able to afford advice; and 
he promised to get into contact with him, and procure 
from him wiiat information he could. Through this 
humble mediation, the quondam apprentice was pro¬ 
vided a day or two afterwards with a suitable teacher; 
and he tlteii walked fairly forth from his difficulties, 
and commenced a career toward the accomplishment of 
bis ruling desire. 

J.)ay after day, during upwards of a year, he devoted 
to attendance on his teaciier the hour which was allotted 
liini for one of his meals, and spent in preparing his 
dtiily les.sons a portion of the limited time which was 
allowed liini for sleep. At tlie end of fifteen montlis, 
he was told that lie might view himself as ripe for col¬ 
lege •, and, in order tlmt he might attend it during the 
session which should commence in the course of four 
inonllis, be reliiiquislied his secular employment, and 
tried to find siipjiort as a teacher of English. He 
could now no longer entirely conceal his intentions; 
but, aware wJiat opposition he sliouid encounter, he 
said nothing as to ids desire to go among the heathen. 
One person connected witti him—that person, and the 
only one, aiiiong his immediate relations wlio did not 
appear to imliibe a love for true Ciiristianity—^was so 
<iiiruged at his abandoning what promised to have be¬ 
come a lucrative avocation for life, and devoting him¬ 
self to an uncertain and uulucrative course of study for 
llio iuinisti 7 , be treated him with physical abuse, 
and, oil one occasion, did not cease from violence till tlie 
youtli 1V‘11 into a swoon or stupor of half an hour’s coii- 
t.inuance. The student—as we may now call him—was 
j encimragod, however, by Ids other relations, and was 
1 sorry only tliat tliey deiudedly iVgarded his coui'se of 
study as designed to teriidiiaic in iiis becoming a min¬ 
ister at iioiiie. He could not undeceive tlieiu, he 
tlioiiglit, without encountering serious, perhaps success- 
iiil, ojiposilioii to his pnject; he, at all events, could 
not prudently conimunicate it to them till he should 
nci|idre some iiojic tlmt it iniglit be. realized. 

lint by wlmt means could lie attain tlmt hope ? By 
wtuit means could he even intimate in any proper quar¬ 
ter tlmt he wished to become a missionary ? He was 
now only fifteen and a half years of age; and, thougli 
ripe for entering college, was as ilestitute as ever of 
any inilueiitiul Ghristian friend who might counsel him, 
or pioneer his way. He knew that there were mission¬ 
ary societies wito educated missionary candidates, as 
well as sent them forth to tlie heathen; he had in¬ 
formed himself well as to their constitution and rules 
of procedure; but lie dared not presume that any of 
them would glance at an application from a boy like 
liim, especially when uusauctiuiied by tlie approbation 
of some accredited judge of what were suitable quali¬ 
fications. To complete his perplexity, the ehurch or 
congregation of which he was a member, was, at Uie 
time, without a minister,—nor had it ever, in tlie person 
of any of its office-bearers, recognised or noticed him 
as otlier than an obscure, retired, uncommunicative 
boy. As regarded lielp from man, there seemed to be 
literally no opening for so raucJi as Uie expression of 
his missionary aspirings. Yet express them he most; 
and, after a short season of more tiian usual prayeyful- 
iiess, he one day walked up to an office-bearer of the 
congregation—one whom he understood to be etotet^nt 
in Christian experience—and abruptly told him tlmt 
he desired a conversation on a religious matter un¬ 
usual importance. The good matt immedhMely re- 
sjjonded to his wish, helped him out with a brief and 
broken history of his missionary aspiriiiga, admibistered 
to him truly parental encooragements and cautions, 
and finished the interview by engaging him to h 
frequent visitor at bis house, and appointigg an early 
day for iutroducing him to an emiueotly influential 
minister. Counselled by these advis^iie attended 
during one session at college, entered at toe commenee- 
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ment of a second session, and then made appUcatidn to 
be received under the protection of a missionary society. 

Now came the time of the student's severest trial. 
He had received such encouragement, and been cheer¬ 
ed with such hopes, as left him in little doubt tltat the 
society would receive him immediately after the close 
of the second session. It hence became his duty to 
tell his relations plainly that he meant to go far hence 
among the heathen. The announcement came upon 
them like a sun-stroke. They were at first bewildei'ed, 
and next became half-frantic,—not, however, witli an¬ 
ger, hut witli grief. The most. melting arguments 
were used by them to dissuade him from his purpose. 
They, for days, almost literally liesieged him, hourly 
importuning him witli entreaties and frequently with 
tears ; and failing to prevail with himself, they even 
trie# the influence of their importunities upon the prin- 
cipal person who was furthering liis view.s. IJut they 
soon became calm ; they, after a season, began alino.st to 
eclio his aspirations ( and, wlieii eventually his olfers of 
service were accepted by the missionary society, tliey 
liecomingly bade him (Jod-speed in tlie career whicii 
seemed before iiim. Tims, at something under eigliteeii 
years of age, the solitary, friendless, perple.xcil, non¬ 
plused apprentice-boy, became clieeriiigly and aus¬ 
piciously a Missionary Gmdidate. 

I shall here close tliis sketch. My object in writing 
it lias been simply to recuniiiieiid to young Clirisliaiis 
the precept,' Earnestly covet the best gifts, but ratlier 
tliat ye muy propJiecy.’ and to incite aspirants for sit- 
uallous of spiritual ii^i'fuiiiess, to perseverance and be¬ 
lieving prayer. Many a missionary candidate, and 
many a sUuleiil fur ilie unlinary (Jliristian iniiiistry, has, 
I doubt not, encountered greatly more, severe anil pro¬ 
longed struggle.s than tiie yimtiiful .subject of my 
sketch. 1 iiuve wriiieii i.iie lew incidenUs of his his¬ 
tory, not because ilicy were cxtnioniinary, but because 
tlicy may be relicil on us true, and happened to be bet¬ 
ter know'll to me iiiaii those of any similar aspirant, 
and afford on llie wtiole, nti average example of sucti 
trials of faiili and steadfasuiess as tend to prove and 
chasten a young CiirisUan’s aspii-alioiis. lie who ar¬ 
rives at any post of spiritual usefulness or iiiiluencc 
without encountering difiioullies and repulses on liis 
way to it, is in considerable liazurd of ‘ i'aJliiig into 
temptation and a snare,’ and of being ‘ lifted up witii 
priile.’ My unpretending sketch sliall not iiave been 
written in vain, if it leacli candidates for duiniciliury 
Christian visitation, for sabbath-school leaeliing, for the 
woi^ of the ministry, or for a life of labour uiuoiig tlie 
heathen, to ‘count it all joy when they fall into ilivers 
trials, luiowiiig' tliis, tliat the trying of Uieir faith 
wurketii patience, in order that, wiien patience lias iier 
perfect work, they muy be perfect and entire, wuuliiig 
nothing.’ 


EARLY OPINIONS RESPECTING THE HOLY 
SPIRIT. 

Both tlie true deity and the distinct personality of the 
Holy Spirit were long undisputed. His deity was first 
qumtioued by the Macedonians in the fourtli century, 
and his personality by the ^bellians in tlie third. Till 
the Utter period, the only errorists,' as to his dignity or 
efaanseter, sirere die Christian Polytheists,—tliose sects 
(df tiie Gnostics, or mixers of divine revelation witli the 
eastern philosophy, who taxed upon the Bible a great 
pliMtlity or hierarchy of gods. These bUisphemera a^ 
sintiiated the Christian system to the theology of the 
pagans. Their aim wa.s to maintain, under me stolen 
sanction of Christianity, such a hierarchy of deities as 
was wort^h^ped by Greek and Bomhn heathens.' 
They had their supreme divinity, who was distinguidt/ 
ed as being the parent of the gods. 'Their other deities 


were all ‘bom’ and subordinate. They luadc most 
biasphemotis use of such texts ns speak of Christ as 
‘ the begotten,’ in order to prop tlie theory of • the 
generation' of their deities; and they represented the 
various desigiiuLioiis and even offices ot Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, as so many iinpersoimlions of divinity, 
in order to multiply tlie numbi'r of tiieir deities, and 
diversify tiicir respective functions. Tliey held ‘ Christ,’ 
‘ tile Word,’ ‘ the Life,’ ‘ tlie Itosurrectioii,’ • die Wisdom,’ 
and ‘ tiie Only Begotteii’ to lie distinct and separate 
gods ; and in the same, luuuner. they held ‘ tlie Para¬ 
clete’ promiseil by Jesus and given at I'entecost to bo 
one deity, and * the Holy Gtiost’ wtiu inspired * the 
holy men of old’ to be aiiotlier. 'Tim early ehurches 
taught, therefore, that the Paraclete iiiid the Holy 
Gliost arc one, that the same i^pirit breathed in tiie 
npostle.s and the prophets, and tliat ‘ wiietlier he he 
born or not Imii'ii, does not eJearly apiietir.’ They 
uiuiiitiiiiied tliat Clu'ist, ihoiigti * born’ or * begotten,’ is 
siipreiiiely divine, equal in power and glory with die 
Father ; and wlieii tliey us.stTted ignorance as to the 
Holy Ghost being ‘ liorn or not born,’ tliey simply tlis- 
arined the Ciiristiaii I’uiythei.sts of a pretext fur rank¬ 
ing liim as a secoiuiary deity. Yet many of the churcli- 
es thought the ravings of tiiese lilusphemers unworiliy 
of notice. All the general liody of Cln'i.slmns, and 
even ail sncii tSecluries as did not lean much more 
to heatlu'iiisni limn to revejiition, distinctly and uiiuiii- 
mously maintained the true docti'iiie respecting the 
Holy Sipirit. Six, therefore, of the ten extant creeds 
which dau^ eurlier duin the. foiirtii century, pass over 
the point its one so obvious, so interwoven with all re¬ 
vealed truth, mill so very generally acknowledged, as 
no more to reipiire dcteiice than the doctrine of the 
divine e.xistem;e. Two of the creeds which nientiou 
the Holy Spirit speak (consecutively of belief ‘ in the 
Father, ami in tlie Son, ami in tlie Holy Giiost.’ 
T’iiesc, tis tliey belong to tlie thii'd century, must pro¬ 
bably directed their iungiiagc on the suliject uguinst 
the error of tlic Saiielliuiis. Suhelliuiiism adiuilU'd the 
supreme deity of the Sou and die Holy Spirit, but di'- 
iiied their jtersoimlily. This, as regarils the Holy 
Spirit, was the error also of the Arians. They and the 
Sabellians viiAved the Holy Gliosi as divine, but main- 
laiiied him to be Only a name, a muiiife.siatioii, an energy 
or ail iiiiUience of the Failier. What die churches 
had to viiidiimtc uguiii.st tlnmi was his di.stinct agency, 
or his being a ‘ hypostasis,’ or person; and they fully 
asserted this, when they professed fuiili ‘ in the T'uUier, 
am/ iu tin.* Son, and vt the Holy Ghost.' 

About the time of die Apostles’ Creed being framed, 
tile heresy of thi! Macedonians or I’lieuiiiatomachists 
arose. These, errorists acknowledged the ilftily of the 
Son, but denied that of the Holy Ghost; and, during 
a series of years, they made many disciples, and drew 
much notice to tlie.ir heresy. We may, at first thought, 
wonder that no stronger a profession of faith in oppo¬ 
sition to them was thought necessary than simply, ‘ 1 
believe iu die Hoiy Ghost,’ What may increase our 
feeling is, that the Nicene creed being cliieily occu¬ 
pied with the assertion of our Lord's deity, and having 
been at the time the lest and sUtiidard of orthodoxy, 
the Macedonians sedulously housled their being literal 
followers of that erei-iL liui in the addition wiiich 
was afterwards made to this very creed lor die express 
purpose of coiideinniiig Macedoniaiiisiii, the phrase, ‘ i 
believe in the Holy Gliosl,’ was felt to be uu ample as¬ 
sertion of the bpirit’s true deity. The ancients all made 
a just and pungent distinction between ' believing’ ami 
‘ believing i«' a person. 'To ‘ believe’ was, iu their 
estimatUiu. simply tp assent to fact or testimony, but ‘ to 
believe in’ was to acknowledge the audiority and do- 
niinidn of supreme g^head. Their creeds are all 
framed on tiiis iuipurupit distinction. When tliey 
speak of deity, they say, ‘ I believe in die Father, or 
in God, or in Jesus Christ ;’ and when they speak of 
facts or doctrines, tliey say, ‘ I believe the forgiveness 
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of sins, or the last judgment, or tlie resurrection of the 
body,’ Tile original copies of the Apostles’ Creed were 
so scrupulous on this point tlmt, after saying, ‘ 1 believe 
in the lloljr Ghost,’ they added, ‘ I believe" before say¬ 
ing 'the iioly (/atholic Churcli;’ they, in other words, 
were not content witli dropping the preposition ‘ in,’ 
blit began a new sentence with what was esteemed an 
expression of totally different import from tliat which 
commenced the former. Even to the present hour, the 
majority of copies of the Apostles’ Creed follow the 
same practice; all those of the Eastern and Russian 
churches, and all likewise of the French and Hutch, 
reading, ' 1 believe in the Holy Ghost. 1 believe the 
Holy Catholic Church,' &c. The difference between 
' I believe’ and * I believe in’ was exactly the amount 
of difference between the Macedonians and the ortho¬ 
dox, The former, who denied the Spirit to be divine, 
said, 'We believe tlic Holy Ghost:’ the latter, who 
luaintained that he is truly God, said, ‘ We believe in 
the Holy Ghost.’ " There is thus,” as Epiphanius 
remarks, “ sulficient said in the creed to declare the 
Holy Ghost to b(i God, because as we are directed by 
the Creed not to ' believe the l^'aHier and tlie Son,’ but 
to ' believe in the Father and in the Son,’ terminating 
our faitli upon them, so are we instructed in like man¬ 
ner to ‘ believe in the Holy Ghost.’ ” Or as Rufiiius 
mure fully expresses the matter: " In tliose words of 
tile (,'reed, where our &ith in the Ueity is declared, it 
is said to be in God tlie Father, and in Jesus Christ his 
Son, and tii tlie Holy Gliost; but where the creed 
speaks of creatures and mysteries, the preposition ' in’ 
is not added ; for we do not say, ‘ We believe in the 
Holy tJuircIi,’ but, ‘we believe tlie Holy Churcli,’ 
not as ‘ in God,' but ns a cluircli congregated by God ; 
and wc do not say ‘ in the forgiveness of sins.’ nor ‘ in 
Uie resurrection of tlie liody,’ but ‘ tlie forgiveness of 
sins’ and ‘ tiie re.siirrection of tlie bodyand tlins by 
till' preposition ‘ in,’ tile Creator is distiiiguisiied from 
creatures, and divine tilings separated from human.”' 


Icbfnfng ®al6. 
ril.IAl, ORliniENCK. 

A DUTIFUL and affectionate son, before arriving at tlie 
yenrs of understanding, obeys bis father from mere 
subjection and respect. He is not able, as yet, to com¬ 
prehend tlie bearings of moral actions, or to see witli 
dislinctneas why one mode of conduct is right and 
another mode, wrong; and he sliapes bis beluiviour 
implicitly ^cording to liis fatiier's will. Love and 
filial fear are tlie only elements of all his motives. 
Wlien the late Rev. Richard Ocil was but a little 
boy, he, on one occasion, accompanied liis father to 
the India house, and was told by the latter to wait at 
one of the doors till lie sliould transact some business 
within, and return. His fiitlier, on finishing the business, 
entirely forgot him, passed out by unouier door and 
went liome. Young Cecil was not missed till the 
evening, when, on inquiry being made respecting him 
by his motlier, his fatlier exclaimed, ” O, 1 desired 
him to w'ait for me at a dour of tlie India house, and 
you may depend upon it he is still there!" On his 
father going in search of iiim, lie was, accordingly, 
found on tlie very spot where be had been told to re¬ 
main, tlie little fellow never having asked himself a 
reason for his enduring so long a penance, but hav¬ 
ing simply attended to what he supposed to be his 
i'auier’s will. 

Young Cecil’s conduct affords some illustration of 
the nature of Christian obedience. Believers in Christ, 
while in the present world, tliitik as children, talk as 
children, and see objects 'darkly as through a glass;’ 
tliey have not, in a sense, arrived at the years of uiider- 
siBiHiiug; tliey want the power of coinprebeiiding nut 
a few of the relations of things in God’s moral govern¬ 


ment, which constitute the reasons of fitness in many a 
feeling and action. They are sons under the care and 
guidance of a wise and beneficent Father, and are 
bound to otey him simply from love to his character 
and respect for his auUiority. When didlfai in be¬ 
haviour, they do not ask a reason for his commands, 
but, standing ready to obey, implicitly inquire, ' What 
wouldest thou that we should do?’ And though they 
may experience many an inconvenience, and sometimes 
observe an apparent mystery, in their allotted duty, 
they have assurance that notliing appointed them pro¬ 
ceeds from mistake, or wants the impress of incite 
wisdom and love ; and, amidst sufferings or privations 
arising from subjection to their heavenly Father’s guar¬ 
dianship, they see unmingled rectitude and beneficence 
in his will, and readily exclaim, ‘ He doeth all tlUngs 
well!’ » 


VOLUNTARY TITHES. 

A poi'ULABbook of anecdotes, cities the following story 
respecting Mrs Graham of New York, and commends 
the spirit it displays us a pattern of seif-distrust and of 
fidelity in duty“ Mrs Graham made it a rule to ap¬ 
propriate a tenth part of her earnings to be expended 
for pious and charitable purposes. She had taken a 
lease of two lots of ground in New York, with the 
view of building a house on them for her own accommo¬ 
dation. The building, however, she never commenced. 
By a sale which her son-in-law, Mr Bethune, made of 
the lease in 1795, for her, she gut an advance of one 
thousand pounds. So large a profit was new to her. 
* Quick, quick,’ said she, * let me appropriate the tenth 
before my heart grows tiard.’" 

III so far as Mrs Graham feared the hardening ten- 
deiicy of a worldly acquisition, she evinced an accurate 
knowledge of tlie human heart, and said what Is well 
worth the attention of every Christian. But why was 
her attention absorbed by tliat one feeling ? Or why, 
rather, is her entire conduct, in the affair of her fortune, 
held up for Christian imitation ? Almost every one in 
this country is acquainted with the story of an eminent 
Christian minister, who, in tlie early years of his min¬ 
istry, had a very limited income, but found that he 
could live on less than the whole, and devoted the sur¬ 
plus to [lious and charitable purposes; who afterwards 
acquired an income of successively double, treble, quad¬ 
ruple the original amount, and yet continued to live on 
exactly the same scale as at first, while he gave up to the 
Lord's cause the vastly increa^ and ultimately enor¬ 
mous surplus, remarking, “ that he Had as few wants 
when his income became large as when it was limited, 
and that, in tlie absence of real personal need for mwe 
money, he was bound to regard himself as merely an 
almoner in regard to any increase o^it he received !’’ 
1 do not, however, propose even this venerable man’s 
conduct as unqualifiedly a pattern. What 1 would re¬ 
commend is, that ail Christians should simply act on 
Uie divine rule, that 'every man give according to his 
several ability,'—that eve^ man give ‘as God has 
prospered him.’ Now, many a man has so poorly pros¬ 
pered tliat the gift of a tenth of his income to ‘ pious 
and cliaritabie purposes,’ would just be ^e Pharisaic 
Corban,—a downright robbery of his dependents: atui 
many a man has so richly proqiered that the a 

tenth part of his income to the same purposes, wouht no 
more affect his family’s comforts, or even his peisoiial 
luxuries, than tlie dropping of a feather fnmt a hen’s 
wing would affect hm* own appetite, or the growth of 
her brood. Tithes were a good, a ^vlndy wise, rule 
of beneficence among a people like the Israelite, 
whose iamily inheritances were all equal, fnalietiafale, 
and uiiaugmentable; but are no role whatever to a 
community like the Christian, vrtioee worldly, hrftuoes 
range iiom tile wealth of a SoioiiMn to the ]^erty ot 
a Lasarus, many of whom may now be so pOOC tint 
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Utey must be fed by.UieIr bretliren, and, after a time, 
so rich, that they could build and endow ho^UaU for 
an hundred paupers, and all of whom are under law to 
* seek not Uieir own thin«, but each the thinj^a of 
others,’ and to ‘ count all things but loss for the excel¬ 
lency of the knowledge of Jesus Christ their Lord.’ 

DILIGENCE AS TO PERSONAL RELIGION:* 

9L ^Sermon, 

By THE Rev. Richard Locan, 

Minuter of the Belief Church, Roxburgh Place, Edinburgh, 

Eccl. is. 10.—“ Whatsocrer thy hand flndeth to do, do 
it with thy might.” 

Man was made for activity. To the promo¬ 
tion of this end, the constitution of his mind 

* Wo beg to address to our readers a brief remark or 
two on the subject of this sermon ; and we must be under¬ 
stood, not os writing any stricture on Mr Logan’s senti¬ 
ments, or on his method of illustrating tliem, but simply 
as directing attention to the aggregate of what he teaches, 
and to the place which it holds in the scheme of divine 
truth. ‘ Diligence as to personal religion/ is of two kinds: 
it belongs to a believer in Jesus, who has i^en justiftod 
through the blood of atonement, and renewed, in heart by 
the Spirit of God; or it l>elongs to the uneasy or the 
awakened sinner, who seeks deliverance from the accus- 
ings of guilt, and inquires, ‘ What must 1 do to Im: saved ?' 
The former—that of a believer—is tho diligence chiefly, 
though not exclusively, discussed by Mr. Logan; and it is 
Justly descrilted by him as consisting in arduous and unre¬ 
mitting attention to growth in Christian knowledge, to 
tho cultivation of the spiritual affections, and to the pro¬ 
gressive sanctification of the outward demeanour. But 
this diligence, as Mr. L. overtly or virtually teaches, is not 
the fruit of a believer’s own effort; it, in no respect, 
wins or purchases happiness or heaven as a reward ; it is 
neither the cause, nor the condition, nor the instrument 
of the soul’s welfare ; but it is itself salvation, or at least 
no mean part of it; it is tho fruit of the soul's union by 
faith to the Redeemer,—the fruit of divine influence 
operating with power upon the heart,—the outward 
adorning with which God docoratos every one of bis 
saints,—the necessary and invariable indication of the 
presence of that life and of those powers of spiritual iKino 
and sinew which have been imparted to all who are ‘liorn 
of God.’ Tlie diligence of the awakened sinner, on the 
other hand, is simply the diligence of earnestness. An un¬ 
converted man can add to neither spiritual knowledge, nor 
purity of heart, nor Christian circumspection of behaviour, 
for he is utterly destitute of all the three ; nor can ho, in 
any sense, ‘give diligence to make his calling and his 
election sure,’ fot ho has as yet been neither practically 
chosen nor savingly called. Woful will l>e hisdisajtpoiht- 
ment if he imagine that by virtue of exertion —that by 
virtue of much reading, or much hearing, or many at¬ 
tempts to pray, or strenuous efforts to reform his heart, nr 
painful acm of self-denial—he will obtain any portion of 
spiritual well-being. Ho has but one remedy-—and it is 
a divinely free and glorious and efficient one—the sover¬ 
eign mercy of God displayed through the atoning merits 
of the blood of Christ. The sinner is called upon simply to . 
‘Ipok to the Saviour,’ to ‘behold the Lamb of God,’ to 
‘ believe on the Lord Jesusbut be roust do this diligent- 
Ig, he roust do it ‘ with Us mighthe must, in other 
words, do it sincerely and in earnest. He cannot, indeed, 
renew bis own heart, or of himself understand or believe 
‘the truth as it is in Jesus;’ but he can ‘consider his 
ways,* be can be in earnest as an inquirer for salvation ; 
fMd it' is just when he is sincerely desiring to be saved, 
and when he diligently asks how he may be washed and 
jWified in the blood of the Lamb, that the life-giving 
S|^U Ih’om on high descends upon his heart and * makes 
nil' tbin^ new.’—£ d. 
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and the structure of liis hotly arc adapted. AH 
bis faculties are progressive, and arrive at per¬ 
fection only by exercise. Eminent knowledge, 
sagacity in the application of that knowledge, 
and dexterity in any luaimal art, are the result of 
labour and exertion. The philosopher, the poli¬ 
tician, the mechanic, the orator, the divine, rise 
each to his respective eminence by diligent b]}- 
plication. There is no other road to distinc¬ 
tion. To no purpose are we endued with tho 
best natural powers, if we want spirit to culti¬ 
vate and exert them. He who is a stranger to 
industry can never expect to rise above poverty 
and obscui^y. Neglect, difHculty of action, 
scantiness of enjoyment, low attainments in 
moral and religious character, and a meagre 
portion of true felicity, are the utmost he can 
obtain. The language of reason and of ex¬ 
perience as well as that of revelation is, * The 
hand of the diligent maketh ricii, but indolence 
coveretli a man with rags.’ Would we, thou, 
act a reasonable, a wise, and an useful part, we 
must comply with the direction in the text: 

‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.’ 

The business to which the attention of man¬ 
kind is called in these words lias respect cither 
to their present or to their future life. Various 
qualifications are requisite to our filling our 
several stations in society with honour and use¬ 
fulness ; and tlie means of acquiring these quali¬ 
fications being in our power, we arc to improve 
them with vigour and activity. To procure the 
necessaries of life for liiinsclf and his family, is 
the duty of every man; to seek after its con- 
vcnicncies, in a lawful wa^', is reasonable and 
proper; but neither the one nor the other can 
be expected by a man who sits down and folds 
his hands together like a sluggard, and indulges 
in inglorious ease. The common price of these 
enjoyments is labour either of the mind or of the 
body, or of both. But while we are called thus to 
provide for the present life, our chief attention is 
demanded to the affairs of our future state. This 
is *the one thing needful;’ this is ‘the better part’ 
which requires our utmost diligence and care ; 
and to this the argument in the context has a 
particular regard; ‘ For there is no work nor 
device nor knowledge nor wisdom in the grave 
whither thou goest.' To urge your attention 
to the general command to diligence, with a 
particular view to religion, I shall, in what fol¬ 
lows, mention some considerations which, by 
the blessing of God, have been found adequate 
to produce tho desired result In others, and 
which, by the same blessing, may produce it 
in you. 

1. The singular moment and vast impor¬ 
tance of religious concerns must be a powerful 
argument with a right thinking mind to excite 
to the most vigorous prosecution of them. Onr 
supreme interest, our well-being for ever, will, 
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by the constitution of God, be tested by our 
temper and actions. The emphatic language 
of inspiration is, ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap. He that soweth to the 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; hut he 
that soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit reap 
life everlasting.’ It is not possible^or the mind 
o*f man to conceive any thing so iniportant as 
the gain or the loss of immortality. In com¬ 
parison of it, ail our temporal alfaiis appear not 
only inconsiderable but vain, not worthy of one 
anxious wish or caro. Itj at any time, wc fall 
short of our expectation in tin; pursuit of world¬ 
ly objects, the disappointment is n^dcrate, and 
it should not affect us deeply, and cannot affect 
us long. To aim at the good things of the 
present life is not unreasonable. They have 
some value, and <lcs('rvc u ])roportionable re¬ 
gard. Hut if wc rate them not beyond tins 
proportion, the want of success in the pursuit 
of tljcm cannot bo verj' Ibnnidabie. Many of 
our temporal grievances arc purely imaginary ; 
and even those wliicli arc real, are usually 
much cxuggcratc<j by our fanciful opinions and 
mischievous customs. The deinands of nature 
are small and few, soon supplied and easily 
satisfled. The sting of adversity seldom con¬ 
sists in our real wants being uusupplied, but in 
the absence of nicr(> snperlluiiii's, wliich the 
irregular appetites, luxurious imagiuatitms, and 
ardflcai tastes of men are euntinually craving. 
And as to liardships wliicli are real and nnu- 
voidablc, tht^y arc greatly alltwiaU-d I 13 ' tin- 
shortness of their diirutiuu, and by the hopes 
and encouraging jtrospects of futurity, lint if 
we neglect our immortal sonls and make no 
]trovision for eternity,—if we disregard the 
means of inibrmation and remain in ignorance 
of ^iod,—if we despise the Saviour and continue 
in sin,—if we confine our ideas to this world and 
seek oidy eartlily gratilieatioii,—ifwe undervalue 
siiiriiual riches and spend our time and talents 
in unremitting end(!avours to jirocure temporal 
W'ealth,—if we rojt'ct the kind and salutary ad¬ 
monitions of providence and revelation, and foU 
low our own tuolisli inventions, depraving our 
faculties, already sufliciontly depraved, defacing 
the image of God, already suflieiently defaced, 
sufl'ering the precious gilts which he has must 
graciously bestowed upon us to run to ruin, 
and misimproviijg the valuable privileges with 
which he has most mercifully favoured us, how 
deplorable, how desperate will bo our condition, 
—how deplorable even in the present life, and 
how truly desperate w'hen we shall be called to 
give an account of our stewardship ! llecause 
iu the accepted tipiie, iu the day of salvation, 
we listened not to God’s counsel, nor followed 
his advice, be will laugh at our culamitj' and 
mock when our fear conieth. To be for ever 
banished froqa his presence will be found a loss 
above all estimate. And yet tins is only a ne¬ 


gative idea of the misery that awaits the wicked ; 
the positive evils of which can be neither de¬ 
scribed nor conceived. Infinite purity and per¬ 
fection will never suffer sinners to dwell in the 
future world of happiness. Both in the nature 
of the case and according to divine appoint¬ 
ment, * without holiness no man shall see,' that 
is, enjoy, ‘ the Lord.’ Whoever, therefore, aims 
at happiness and draws plans of prosperity, either 
present or future, without attending, and attend¬ 
ing with all his might, to the claims of true reli¬ 
gion, iurms the vainest project under the sun. He 
might ns well seek light in the grave or liberty 
in a dungeon. To expect to be happy without 
attaining a resemblance to God, is to rear a 
fabric of hope without a Ibundution, or to rear 
it up on a quicksand; it is to rear a fabric 
wliicii will soon totter, and at last tumble into 
ruins, or vanish into air. 

But what is the reverse of the case ? What 
is the gain connected with religious improve¬ 
ment of our time and talents, with an awakened 
observation and careful study of the word and 
ways of God ? It is a happiness of the purest 
and noblest kind, and a happiness which shall 
endure for ever. It is a good so immense, so 
entirely complete, that it fills and surpasses all 
our desires, and leaves nothing to be wished. 
It is glory, honour, immortality, eternal life,— 
an exei^i'diug great and internal weiglit of excel¬ 
lence ami lelicity,—the perpetual, uninterrupt¬ 
ed enjoyment of God and of the Lamb, in fel¬ 
lowship with an iunuinerablc company of angels 
and with ali the truly wise and good who havu 
been or shail be upon the earth, who, having 
by faitii washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of Jesus, and by patient con¬ 
tinuance in well-doing followed him in the re- 
geiuiration, shall encircle his throne with ever¬ 
lasting thanksgiving and rejoicing. Tliis is a 
rational, a solid, a transporting felicity,'>-a bliss 
wliicli eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
heart conceived. 'I'his is the goodness pre¬ 
pared for the saints. This is the prize which is 
held out for the encouragement of believers in 
tlieir Cbristiaii course. Let them, then, so run 
that they may obtain. Whatsoever their hand 
lindeth to do, let them do it with their might. 
The consideration of the loss inseparably re¬ 
sulting from religious carelessness, and of the 
gain connected with Christian diligence, thus 
tbreibiy urges upon us the propriety of- the 
most awakened attention to the concerns of 
the soul. 

2. The vast extent of the work to be per¬ 
formed is another powerlUl reason for comply¬ 
ing with the divine direction addressed to ua in 
the text. The work of religion comprehenda a 
great variety of particulars, none of which can 
safely be neglected, and to which our attention 
is required with the utmost constancy a»d pei> 
severance to our life’s end. It would oOOUpy 
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(oo much of your time to attempt a minute ac> 
count of its several parts; but as much may be 
mentioned as ought to convince you that you 
have no time to lose, and no'energies to throw 
away. Different talents are committed to dif¬ 
ferent men, according to the stations assigned 

them. The rich and the poor, the learned and 
the unlearned, the governor and the governed, 
the teacher and the taught, have each duties to 
perform peculiar to themselves. But it is only 
general principles which apply to afi, that can 
at present be noticed. Let it be observed, 

then, that every man has an understanding 
which ought to be carefully cultivated, passions 
which should be governed, and affections which 
should be exercised. The cxliortation of the 
apostle Peter directs attention to all of these : 

‘ Grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life.’ This cultivation of the heart and of the 
mind is the dcHght and the duty of every Chris¬ 
tian, in attending to which he will hnd sutlicient 
employment for all his time. When he looks 
to the improvement of his mind, he will find 
that many things arc to be learned and 1110113 ' 
things to be unlearned, luiuiyjirejudiees to be 
weeded out, and many errors to be pulled up 
by the roots, before the seed of divine truth 
which has been sown there can be expected to 
rise strong and vigorous, and yield becoming 
fruit. To tlio removal of these prejudices and 
the correction of these errors he is to ojijily 
himself with all his might, by reading the word 
of God, by frequent serious self-examination, 
by fervent prayer, by constant walclifulness, 
that obscurity in his views of divine things may 
be dissipated, that his notions of divine trutli 
may be rendered more distinct. Ho is reijuir- 
ed to give special attention to his imjiroveinent 
in knowledge, because an error in the iiridcr- 
standing is most destructive, as U intinences the 
whole man. From our notions of God aud the 
plans of bis administration, our scutiiaents, dis- 
positions, and actions take tlutir colouring. This, 
then, is one important part of the duty of man, 
to pay attention to the state of his mind, tliat it 
may be enriched with divine knowledge, and 
every obstruction to its improvement may be 
removed. 

But a Christian must give earnest attention 
also to his heart. The heart, as distinguish¬ 
ed from the understanding, comprehends the 
passions and affections, such as hope and fear, 
joy and grief, love and hatred. Considered in 
this light, the heart is the spring of action and 
conversation. Hence our Lord’s tracing all the 
crimes which disgrace human nature, and the 
evils which disturb the peace of society, to this 
source ; and hence the significance of the ex¬ 
hortation of the inspired preacher : * Keep thy 
heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life.* The government of the heart 


requires the utmost diligence and care. It is 
not the business merely of ft moment or of 
stated seasons, when we are in company only, 
or when we arc alone; but requires our atten¬ 
tion at all times and in all circumstances; for 
at every instant, and however we arc situated, 
the heart should be kept with the greatest dili¬ 
gence, and all its movements observed, since 
here our every design, w-hethcr good or bad, 
has its birth. It is from the state of the affec¬ 
tions and passions that the tongue becomes a 
minister of life and usefulness or the instrument 
of disorder and death,—that every thing which 
is fair and advantageous iu eunduct, and every 
thing which is vicious and iiurtful, proceeds. It 
is, tiiercforc, an important part of the work of 
every man to exercise the greatest circumspec¬ 
tion in regulating these springs of action and 
conversation, in order that thg, first tendencies 
to disorder may be checked, and thereby sinful 
siieecbes and wicked deeds prevented. A Chris¬ 
tian is to take <*arc that objects of his love be 
such as God allows, and objects of his hatred 
only such as he disapproves, and that all his 
passions bt; ke[)t within conimaiuled limits. An 
enliglitened, observing believer will find as much 
work ill this vineyard of his own as will leave 
him little time to pr 3 ' curiously into the state 
of the viiie\'ards of liis brethren. It is because 
men are so ignorant and insensible of the work 
they have to do at liome that they gad so iniieli 
abroad for employinent in examining the cliu- 
raeUT of their neighbours; it is because Cliey 
do not piTceive in what, dreadful disorder their 
own hearts arc, that tiny are so u))t to find 
fault with the liearts of others. ‘ Ulan, know 
thyself,’ was a wise admonition, a suitable re¬ 
gard to which is one of the best preventative* 
of sin. It eill.'ctually kills pride and vanity,*and 
disjioses to Cliristian llirbearance. It humbles 
a man completely in Ids own eyes, shows him 
the nee('ssit 3 ’ of a ISaviour and fcianctificr, teaches 
him thanksgiving, and leads him to prayer and 
watchfulness. 

To a suitable attention to the improvement 
of his mind and heart, a Cliristian is to add a 
corresponding regard to the regulation of his 
words and actions. But if the cyo of the un¬ 
derstanding be clear and the heart purified and 
under proper regulation, tliere will he little dan¬ 
ger of error in the life. Let the fountain bo 
pure, and the strirams will not be polluted. Let 
the principles of action be holy, and the speech 
will be with grace seasoned with salt, minister¬ 
ing edification to the hearers, while the conduct 
will be such as to adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour. The eye being single, to use the 
words of our Lord himself, ‘ the W'hole body 
will be full of lightand the consequence of 
this universal light will be a complete renun¬ 
ciation of the works of darkness, and a uniform 
attention to the work of God,—which Is com- 
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prised in few words: * Believe in the Son of 
God/ and, * denying all ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, live soberly, righteously, and godly, in 
this present evil world,’—* shining as lights in 
the midst of a crooked and perverse generation.’ 

From this very brief view of the extent of 
the work to be performed, you will see the 
absolute necessity of Christian diligence. But 
you will say, Who is sufficient for these things ? 
If this question is put by an unbeliever, the 
reply is furnished by the prophet: ‘ Ho every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.’ ‘ I, 
saith the Lord, will give you a new heart and 
put my Spirit within you, and ye will walk in 
my ways and keep my judgments to do them.* 
The reply is furnished also by our Lord; * Who¬ 
soever believeth upon me, out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water.’ ‘ But this spake he,’ 
adds tlie evangelist, ‘ of the Spirit which they 
that believe on him should receive.’ If the 
question, Who is sufficient for these things ? 
be presented by a believer, the answer is ; ‘ Not 
you, but Christ who liveth in you.’ Live the 
life which you live in the flesh by the faith of 
the Son of God, and you will And yourself 
strong in the Lord and in the power of his 
might, to do and to bear whatever is his will. 

3. The last, argument which I shall at present 
bring forward to urge your attention to religious 
concerns, is the shortness ami uncertainty of 
human life. This is a truth universally ac¬ 
knowledged, but little acted upon. But surely, 
if it were properly considered and realized, no 
argument could be more powerful to persuade 
to the most active exertion and diligence in 
preparing fur an eternal state. So precarious 
is our continuance here, that wc cannot pro¬ 
mise ourselves one day, nor even depend on a 
single hour. By various accidents and una¬ 
voidable misfortunes, not to mention the havoc 
of vicious courses, how common is it to see the 
thread of life broken in the midst, or even much 
sooner! But setting aside this consideration, 
and supposing the natural period fully and con¬ 
stantly reached, yet what is it ? The extent of 
man’s life at best is but a span ; and how is 
that span shortened by continual avocations 1 
The demands of nature and the cares of the 
world, even when moderate, unavoidably con¬ 
sume the greatest part of our time, and leave 
but a small portion for the concerns of the soul 
and the demands of religion. How should this 
consideration excite us to the utmost diligence 
in husbanding and improving our time well; 
especially when we recollect the great number 
and variety of our obligations and the arduous- 
ness of the work to liw done. We are apt to 
imagine that religious knowledge and religious 
character may at any time be easily acquired; 
but to have our souls cleansed from every pollu¬ 
tion of sin and sense, and to be conformed ki 
all things unlo Christ, who says unto all who 


would enter into the kingdom of heaven, * Fol¬ 
low me ‘ As I was, so be ye in the world,’ is 
not such an easy work as many seem, from their 
speeches and conduct, to imagine. And one 
should think that the words of our Lord would 
open the eyes of such unthinking Christians, 
and convince them that not a moment of time 
is to be lost: * Strait is the gate and narrow is 
the way that leadeth unto life, and few there be 
that find it;’ and again: ‘ The kingdom of 
heaven suifereth violence, and the violent take 
it by force.’ Surely these words of the Faithful 
Witness have a meaning ; they teach us at least 
this much, that the work of religion, of prepar¬ 
ing for eternity, is of such a nature as not to 
admit of trifling and inattention in so short a 
life as ours, who are but creatures of a day. 
The conclusion is, that the work is great, that 
there is but little time to perform it, and that it 
must be done if we would be partakers of the 
inheritance of the saints in light. It is true wc 
can do nothing of ourselves. But it is as true 
that we are not called to do this work in out 
own strength. We have the free offer of com¬ 
plete assistance. If we despise the gracious 
offer, we have ourselves to blame ; and God 
will be justified in his procedure before an as¬ 
sembled world, when he condemns us for our 
unbelief and disobedience. 


Tim DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 

Bv THE Rev. John Ingms, 

Minister of the jFirst Unitcel Secession Church, Hamilton, 
No. I. 

Matt. xxiv. 1—2a, 

The privileges which the Jews as a nation enjoyed, 
contrasted with their awliil misimproveinent 'of them, 
seems to have led the mind of the compassionate Sa¬ 
viour forward to the direful calamities which the Al¬ 
mighty would pour upon them, as the fruits of their 
own stubborn and wayward disposition; for just pre¬ 
vious to his predicting tlie calamities which awaited 
them, he breaks forth into the following pathetic ex¬ 
clamation : ‘ O Jerusalem ! Jenisaiem! thou that kilU 
est the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thee, as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not!’ From such wicked ingratitude, he turns to the 
consequences, and adds, ‘ Behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate!’ Our Lord Imving thus publicly 
foretold the destruction of Jerusalem, and about to de¬ 
part from the temple to the mount of Olives, his wont¬ 
ed resort, his disciples came to show him its magnificent 
buildings. It may be that, having heard the fate of Uie 
devoted city, and prompted, by that spirit of inquiry 
natural to the human mind, they began to point out to 
his observation the magnificence of the temple, as if 
tacitly saying, ** Well, rince the city is to be left deso¬ 
late, Lord, what shall become of this house, ftte gtoiy 
of our nation, and the admiration of the wwld ? shall 
it also perish in the ruins of the city ?" If this at least 
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«as not their direct inquirjr, what oar Lord said to 
thein, was a plain answer to such a question, and a fall 
declaration of its fate: ' Verily, I say unto yon, there 
shall not be left here one stone upon another, that shall 
not be thrown down.’ The huge marble columns 
which formed the foundation, with the proportionate 
strength of the rest of the building, might seem, in the 
eyes of men, to bid defiance to the full execution of 
this sentence; but it sliall be accumpUslied,—one stone 
shall not be left upon another, for tlie mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it 

In the siege of Jerusalem, nothing concerned the 
Jews so much as the preservation of their sacred tem¬ 
ple, the place where their fathers worshipped. But 
titeir own ill-directed zeal, and determined pertinacity 
to their own metliod of preserving it, proved its ruin. 
Even when Titus, the Roman governor who besieged 
the city, was determined to save it, sucli was their 
blind infatuation and belief, that the Almighty himself 
would interpose for the preservation of that place, 
where his name had so long dwelt, and where He had 
manifested itiinseif by tiie Sliechinah, the visible em¬ 
blem of his presence, tfiat nothing could induce them 
to abandon its sacred courts, or cease to defend its holy 
portals, until the Roman soldiery, enraged ut their ob¬ 
stinacy, gave full vent to their fury, and, regardless of 
the strictest commands of their beloved general, set 
fire to the holy mansion. Nor, could either the en¬ 
treaties or the tbreatenings of Titus prevail upon his men 
to put a stop to the conflagration, until the temple was 
in mins. Thus was the temple destroyed, contrary to 
tiie command and utmost exertion of Titus, who wished 
to save it as a splendid monument of Roman conquest. 
But its destruction was according to the word of the 
Lord. 

Stone, however, might yet remain upon stone, and 
the desolated fabric might yet rear its lofty pinnacles 
far above the surface of the earth. Its foundation, too, 
might yet prove an obstruction to the husbandman, 
when with iiis ploughshare he prepares the field to re¬ 
ceive the seed from the iiand of tiie sower. But its 
doom was written, ‘ One stone shall not be left upon 
another;’ ‘ Zion slmll be ploughed assrfield,and Jeru¬ 
salem shall become heapsfor thus saitli the Lord, 

• heaven and earth may pass away, but one jot or one 
tittle of my word shall not pass till all be fulfilled.’ In 
this case prophecy received tlie most literal accomplish¬ 
ment. The mandate was given by the conquering chief, 
that the temple should be enUrely demolished and razed 
to the foundation; and Rufus,, who was left to com¬ 
mand the army after Titus departed, literally turned 
up the foundation with the ploughshare. In this the 
Cliristion receives an infallible proof of the truth of 
tliat religion which be has embraced; he hears the 
words as if passing from the lips of his Master: One 
stone shall not be left upon anotherand sees Zion 
ploughed, and Jerusalem on heapsand who can view 
ail tills without exclaiming, ‘ Thy words, O Lord, ate 
true and &itbful ? 

But there were certain *ign» which were to precede 
•tlie destruction of Jerusalem. Our Lord having in¬ 
formed his disciples of tlie fate of the temple, departed 
to the mount of Olives, and his disciples came to him, 
saying, ' Tell us when shall these things be, and what 
sliidl be the sign of thy coming and of the end of the 
world,’ We may reroaik, in passing, that the phrase, 
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'end of the world,* does not necessarily signify more 
than the end of the Mosaic dispensation,—at least the 
apostle l*aul uses the same phrase, in this sense, when 
he says, * But now, once in the end of the world, hath 
Christ appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of him¬ 
self.’ But to proceed:— 

The first sign which our Loi-d points out in answer 
to the inquiries of his disciples is, that numbers of false 
Christs should appear. * Take heed,’ says he, ' that 
no man deceive you; for many shall come in my name, 
saying, I am Christ, and sliali deceive many.’ The 
Jews, at the time of our Saviour’s advent, were in high 
expectations of the promised Messiaii; but their views 
of him were selfish and preconceived,—tliey looked for 
him to appear as a temporal prince to free them from 
the Roman yoke, and place tiie neiglibouring nations, 
tributaries to their despotic government. The appear¬ 
ance of tlie true Messiah not answering to their no- 
lions, they rejected and crucified liim as an impostor; 
and their minds having been thus left in anxiety for hts 
appearance, it became comparatively easy for impostors 
taking advantage of the common feeling, to gain over 
followers. And, if we believe Joseplius, the Jewish his¬ 
torian, thousands were deceived and fell victims to their 
deception. One impostor, under pretence of divine 
impulse, led out thirty thousand, wlio either perislied or 
were scattered by Felix's soldiers. But 1 cannot pre¬ 
tend to enumerate tlicse deceivers, since tile same his¬ 
torian informs us, that almost every day some of them 
were brought to condign punishment. When we look 
into the Acts of tiie Apostles, we also see plain intima¬ 
tions of these facts. On one occasion, when Paul was in 
Jerusalem, he was asked by the captain of the ttimple, 
if he was not that Egyptian wtio led out four hundred 
to the wilderness. Simon Magus, also, gave himself 
out to be some great one,—* The people too 
heed to him, from the least even to the greatest, say¬ 
ing, This man is the great power of God.’ In the Jew¬ 
ish nation being thus exposed to, and following such 
strange delusions, we see the just judgment of God 
upon them, for rejecting the true Messiah, and crucify¬ 
ing the Lord of glory. 

The secoii sign to which our Lord directs the 
minds of his disciples, consists of various subjects, wars, 
rumours of wars, famines, pestilences, and earlhquokes. 
The simple report of war is in itself distressing to the 
human mind, and in proportion as we find ourselves 
connected with those at war will our feelings be dis¬ 
tressed ; but if we suppose the mind to penetrate even 
beyond this to the certain consequences, then their full 
force is felt upon the mind as if ail were already pres¬ 
ent This is exactly what the apostles must have felt; 
but, instead of their minds being distressed, they must 
have been comparatively at ease. They knew our 
Lord’s words, and, by comparing these with the aspect 
of things, they would be enabled to judge, to certainty, 
that the end was not yet. Tims, too, with their minds 
untroubled, they would be prepared to discharge their 
important oflSce in Judea, preaching the gospel to 
tiieir brethren, according to the flesh, at a time when 
the rumour of war was so great and dreadful, that the 
people ceased to cultivate their fields, waiUng in con^ 
sternation for the approach of the enemy. But the 
death of Caligula, who threatened their destruction, 
removed their fears, and put an end for a time to these 
rumours. Actual wars; however, had been begun. 
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Kingdom liad risen against kingdom, and nation against 
nation. Previous to the destruction* of Jerusalem, the 
Romans Imd curried on war witii the Syrians, Sainari' 
tans, and otiier ncigtibouring nations. Besides, before 
the siege of the metropolis, ail the other cities of Judea 
had been subjected to the Roman arms *, and some of 
them held out during a long and protracted siege. 
Tliese wars wepe accompanied by famines, pestilence, 
and earthquakes. Famine and pestilence are sometimes 
the natural concomitants of war. When the mind of a 
whole country is so set tqioii war, as to drain it of its 
most active inhabitants, ns was often the case in eastern 
countries, then the ciillivalion of the fields being ne¬ 
glected, a scarcity of food is tlie uiiavoidiible conse¬ 
quence ; and when war is carried on with great slaugh¬ 
ter and bloodshed in populous countries and crowded 
cities, then the atmosphere is contaminated iiy Uie pu¬ 
trid carcases of the unburied slain, and |)esti'lcnce ensues. 
The famines and pestilenees, however, which ],receded 
Uie destruction of Jeriisnletn, originated directly in 
the judgments of (lod. In the Acts of the Apostles we 
arc iiifurtned that one stood up among Iho disciples, and 
signified, by the Spirit, that there would be a great 
dearth over all the world, which came to pass in the 
days of Claudius Caesar, 'i'his fuiuine, though uni¬ 
versal, seems to have been felt more particularly in 
Judea, for the disciples conlribuled every one accord¬ 
ing to bis ability, and sent to relieve the poor brethren 
in Judea. We are also iiifonned by the .Fewish histo¬ 
rian, that one, wlio was put to death liy the seditious 
Jews, iinpretialed pestilence iquai them, which he says 
came to pass. J^arthqimkes, too. witc to precede Jer¬ 
usalem's destruction. These took place, partly under 
Claudius Ctesar, and partly under Nero, and were 
felt chielly in Crete, Asia Minor, Italy, and Judea, the 
Lord thus testifying that, though llie eiul was not yet, 
the calamities threnteiied upon the devoted city were 
about to be accomplished. One who wrote concerning 
these judgineiits says: “ It was evident, that the universe 
was confounded for the destruction of iimii; yet, our 
Lord adds, these are the hrginiiiiigs of sorrow, only the 
presage of greater miseries ; for wliile the Almighty 
was thus terribly shaking the earth, he was preparing 
the way for the iiBliuns to encompass the beloved city,— 
judgiiient was about to begin at tiie house of Uod. ’ 

Tlie third sign to wliicli the discijiles were directed, 
is their own perscention. • Then shall they deliver you 
up to be alHictcd, and shall kill you : and ye sliall be 
hated of all nations fur my name’s sake.’ To know 
something of the fierce and bloody persecutions to 
which tlie followers of the meek and lowly Jesus were 
subjected, we need only look into the book of Acts; 
for every page marks their sufferings. We see Saul 
breatliing out tlireateniiigs and slnugtiter against thedis- 
ciples, and, as lie tiiniself confesses, even mad against 
the Christians; but when, by tlie grace of God, he 
himself became a disciple of Jesus, be too was subject¬ 
ed to tlie fires of persecution. Hear- his own words: 
' In stripes above measure, in prisons inore.irequent, in 
deaths oft. Of tlie Jews five times received I forty 
stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten witli rods, once 
was I stoned, tlirice I suffered shipwreck.’ He, too, 
was in perils by bis own countrymen, by robbers, imd 
by false bretlireii. These things he enumerates as a 
proof of his being a minister of Christ, and recognises 
them as inseparable from the apostolic office. Yet all 


tills is but part of the suSisrings of one apostle; and 
what happened to one Imppened to all, tfiougb not 
perhaps to the same degrees All were exposed to, 
and experienced, cruel inockingsandscourgings, bonds 
and imprisonments. They were stoned and slain with 
tlie sword. Of them it might truly be said, they were 
killed all the day, made a spectacle to the world, to 
iiieii and to angels; for they of whom the world was 
not worthy, wandered about in deserts and in moun¬ 
tains, in caves and in dens of the earth. They were 
hated of all nations because they bore the name of 
.Tesus ; and tlie persecutions which they suffered were 
the natural offspring of that hatred which the na¬ 
tions cherished nguiiist them. The world vented its 
malice in liuntiiig these devoted disciples like partridges 
upon tlie mountains. Had they been of the world, the 
world would have loved its own; but because they were 
not of tlie world, therefore the world hated them. But 
while they were thus Uie butt of the world's malice, 
for the name of Jesus, that very name was their 
strong rock and tower of defence amidst their tribula¬ 
tions. Tliey rejoiced tliat tliey were counted worthy to 
suffer shame for his sake. 

The fourth sign, is the apostacy of many who had 
for a time borne tlie name of Jesus. The effect of those 
persecutions to wliicli the disciples wore subjected, was 
llie ofTence of many. WIioii the time came that that 
name wliich they bore, marked them out to the scorn 
ami derision of the world,—when that religion which 
tin y pretended to follow, subjected them to the gibbet 
ami the stake, then false professors laid aside the mask 
and appeariid in their own character. ‘ They went out 
from Its,’ says an apostle, ‘ because they were not of us 
forsaking Ghrist for their love of the world. But as 
if not satisfied with making shipwreck of their own 
faith, their hatred was turned against those whom once 
they culled brethren. ‘ Tfiey shall hate one another,’ 
and, in their hatred, ' betray one another.’ The ener¬ 
gies of their mind were to be set at work to deliver up, 
and bring to punishment, those with whom they had 
taken sweet counsel, as they passed in fellowship to 
the house of God, History informs us that multitudes 
were brought deaUi, for bearing tlie 

name of Jesus, by the treacherous information of those 
wlio previously apostatised. Paul repeatedly complains 
of false brethren, and says, by these he was in danger. 
As brethren they were false,—truly wolves in sheep’s 
clothing; for when the sword of persecution was 
drawn, they joined that standard; and having discover¬ 
ed the retreat of the persecuted, the fold of the sheep, 
they were ready to betray them, and fall upon them as 
their prey. 

The fifth sign, pointed out by our Lord, Is the rise 
of false prophets. These false prophets seem to be 
distinct from tlie false Christs formerly mentioned. 
The one was to come, saying, ‘ I am Christ,’—the other 
was to come in effect, saying, ‘ I have a message from 
the Most Higiibut they ran without being sent, and 
tliey spake witliout the command of God. They might 
speak great swelling words which were necessarily 
words of vanity; and they ^okc perverse things to ' 
draw away disciples after them. Josephus mentions 
many false prophets who appeared before the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem. But, perhaps, the term ‘ false pro¬ 
phets,’ may include the false and juda'iring teadiers 
who, cither from an attachment to tl» Mosaic law, w 
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to voio philosophy, corrupted Uie simplicity of the gospel. 
Such a coiTupUng system was earned on in tlte days of 
the aposll<^ and warnings against it are to be found 
everywhere iq their epistles; but, be tliis as It may. our 
Lord says, ‘ they shall deceive many.’ Those who be¬ 
come their followers and listened to their counsels, were 
leaning upon a broken reed, and trusting to a lie, and, 
in tlie end, must be deceived. But, amidst.this de¬ 
ception, our Lord says, ‘ The love of many sliall wax 
cold.’ It may be, that having been themselves de¬ 
ceived. and seeing otliers deceived aroimd tl»ein, and 
iniquity stalking abroad in all its forms unrestrained, 
their love waxed cold, and their religion became irk. 
some. But if their religion was only the form of god¬ 
liness without its power, no wonder it was coaled. Yet 
even those who had the love of God shed abroad in 
their hearts, might feel the ardour of their love cooled, 
though not extinguished. Josephus informs us that 
before tile destruction of .Tertisnlem, sucli was tlic 
abounding of iniquity, that it was inipussil)I(- to invent 
any new kind of villany tliat was not commouly prac¬ 
tised. Is it unlikely, tlieii, tliut the love of ituiny 
should wax cold ? But amidst tliese cooling and hcart- 
chilling scenes, a remnant was to be saved : ‘ lie that 
enduretli to tlie end the same shall be saved.’ This must 
have been comforting to all who believed the Saviour’s 
words,—tliat, if amidst trials and abounding iniquity 
they continued steadfast in the faith of Uie gospel, they 
would be saved front all real evil in this world. Trials 
and afflictions might be their portion, and these lliey 
would feel as other men ; yet all trials would be light 
when compared to an eternal weight of glory. And tlie 
time too of these trials, though even threescore years 
mid ten, would seem short when compared to eternity, 
for in the end they would receive the salvation of their 
souis, and gain the immortal crown. 


THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS 

OF THE OKEEK rHILOSOrHEBS. 

Honest loss Is better than unprincipled gain ; by tlic 
former a man suffers but once; by the latter, he suffers 
always.— C!kilo. 

Nfiver talk of your schemes till they arc accomplish¬ 
ed, for, if tlicy fail, you may suffer the double mortifi¬ 
cation of disappointment and of ridicule.— Piltacus. 

Great minds alone con sustain a sudden reverse of 
fortune—Bias. 

The greatest misery of any misfortune is inability to 
bear it patiently.— Bias. 

That household is happy, whose master is more loved 
than feared.— CUohulus. 

Parents may expect from their children tliat obe¬ 
dience which tliey themselves paid to their parents.— 
Thales. 

If you ask what advantage a learned man possesses 
more than an unlearned one, send them together among 
strangers, and you will see.— Aristippus. 

The truly learned are not they who read much, but 
tliey who read to good purpose.— Aristippus. 

Blushing is the complexion of virtue.— Theophrastus. 

The vine bears three kinds of fruit: the first pleas¬ 
ure; the second, intoxication; the third, remorse.'— 
AnauJiarsis. 

If you would be revenged upon your enemy, be vir¬ 
tuous. so that he may not have wherewitlt fo vent his 
humour against you.— Diogenes. 

When the enduring of injuries cannot be avoided, a 
wise regard to our own peace will |Hrevent us from re- 
veiqifing them.—Z^esiocnfiis, 
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A wise man desires only what ia within his reach; a 
fodl desires what is unattainable.— Democritus. 

He who is inclined to good is noble, though his 
mother were an Ethiopian.— Epicharmtt. 

A wise man converses with the wicked, as a physi¬ 
cian with the sick, not to contract their disease, but to 
cure it.— Antisthenes, 

The man who fears liis fellow-man, wliatever he 
may think of himself, is a slave.— Antisthmes. 

hluch wisdom is needed in order to cull actions by 
their rigiit names- Pythagoras. 

A wise iiiati prepares himself for eveiy matter which 
is not subject to his own cuiilrol_ Pythagoras. 


IJoetra. 

THE CITY MI.SSIONAUy, 

No. VII. 

THE rniLni.ES.S WIDOW. 

Bv JIa Wii.i.ia.m Thomson, 

C’lasgow. 

A.mid tills guileful world, ’twere hard to say 
Wlio take llie iipwani, who tlie downward way; 

Such .specioiisness in vice so oft appears, , 

Such frailty in tlie good excites our fears ; 

Nor can we know how far tlie mind ami will 
May tie [lerverse, and be a (jliristiun’s still. 

Be mine, bo yours, to aim at liiglier things ; 
Unsatisfied witli wliat enjoyment springs 
From half form'd hopes or uiienlivening seal. 

Be ours to triumph in the trutli, and feel 
That God is ours, because we dwell in love, 

And loving all below, are loved by all above. 

Sucli was Eliza, widow'd, old, and blind, 

For nine long years from Jieaven's pure air confined; 

Her liome mi iiUic far above the din 

That raged below, mill wretcliediicss and sin. 

There, in her stidf’il, hereditary chair. 

Her witlicr’d frame still dress’d with decent care, 
l''roin morn to eve she sat, nor sat with ease. 

Her frame was rack'd by age’s worst disease; 

And while tlie. frequent cough denied her rest 
Her weary head oft droop’d upon her breast. 

But all was peace witliin : she felt the power 
Of humble iiiitli to cheer the darkest hour. 

To soothe the sorrows to remembrance dear,— 

I’o bless, if not repress, utreclioiis tear. 

And tench lier to lier Master's will to yield. 

If now a sun to scorch, yet soon a covering shield. 

Hard was the discipline through which she pass’d. 
Each following blow severer than the last— 

And who shall say the strokes were too severe. 

When He who scourg’d her gave her strength to bear, 
Nay, by the very chastisement she bore. 

Made her more lov’d and loving tliaii before. 

First one by one her chiidren fill’d the grave,— 

Not one belov’d memorial could she save; 

And desolate had been her home and heart 
Had not a husband liv’d to ease her smart. 

She half ador’d him—proudly did she gaze 
When from above she saw him thread toe maze 
Of crowded streets, and mark’d his manly form. 

Fit to attract esteem or face the storm. 

But as she gazed, he fell and rose no more; 

A stiffening corpse they brought him to the door, 
Herself scarce less unconscious at the sight, 

And when restor’d she loath’d returiimg light. 
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With him was quench d the light of hope and love; 
Hut other trials waited her to prove 
Her faith sincere. Submissively she left 
Tile liome where she had been so oft bereft 
To humbler dwelling. Ttiere at length her brc.ist. 
Sooth’d from above, in Jesus found its rest; 

And now her joy it was to soothe the ^leart 
Of those wlio like herself had felt the smart 
Uf grievous trial j and, though poor, the will 
Soon learnt how to relieve those poorer still. 

Hut blindness came : the Aim resistless spread. 
And soon thick darkness settled round her head. 
With anxious care she watch’d its sure advance. 
Uncheck’d by lotion, or the steady lance. 

And us hope died, slie feared timt wiieii complete 
Black rayless wretcheihiess would round her meet. 
It came—but comfort came, and chas'd her fear; 
And hope return'd Jier darkened home to cheer. 
Ami still the hope survives, and still the joy 
Though blindness reigns, and cruel pangs annoy. 
WJio (»imc to comfort were themselves consol'd; 
They saw a peace licyond the reach of gohl, 

And went with hearts made better by the view 
Of God's plan to chastise and comfort too. 


^iisccllancoud. 

Mount -The ‘ Geographical .loumal’contains 

an nccoiiiit of an ascent of Mount Athos and a visit to its 
inoiiiitaiiis, in .Tune, 1830, by Lieut. Webber Smith, of 
the 48Lb llegt. Mr Smitli’s paper informs us that on the 
south-eastern shore of the districts of Saluniki, three re¬ 
markable peninsulas 25 miles in length, by iihniit five in | 
breadth, project, nearly parallel to each other, in u 
soutli-easterly direction, into the Arcliipelago, embrac¬ 
ing tile, two gulphs of Monte Santo, and Cassandra, or 
the: Siiigitic and Turoiiaic gul{ilis of the ancients. The 
easternmost of tliese three pronumtories, better known 
by the name of Acte, or Mount Atlios—the Hagion 
(iros, or Holy Mountain of the iiioderii Greeks, and 
Moiite'Santo of the Franks—is joined to the main land 
by a low sandy istlimtis, about five miles long by nearly 
one and a half broad ; and through which the famous 
canal was cut by Xerxes, slight traces of which yet 
remain. Immediately at the commencement of the 
peninsula. Mount Athos may be said to begin by an 
abrupt ascent of 20U feet, and from this to the town of 
Kares, about the centre of the peninsula, the height 
laay vary fi-om 250 to 500 feet; yet with one or two 
exceptions, may be termed a table land, intersected by 
many deep ravines, aiul, when the soil will support it, 
richly and beautifully wooded, cliielly with oak and 
chestnut. Fnmi the Kares the laud rises more rapidly, 
still rocky, broken, and well wooded, till you approach 
the great peak which shoots up in solitary magnificence, 
forming a barren cave of white limestone, rising to tlic 
height of C350 feet above the sea; close to the cliffs 
at the southern end, we learn from Captain (jopelaiid’s 
late survey, no bottom was found with GO futiroms of 
line. The road by which Mount Athos is-ast:ended, 
is only practicable two-thirds of the distance for mules; 
from the monastery of Lava on the eastern shore, the 
paUi winds round the soutliem extremity of the Cape, 
ut about GOO feet above Uie sea, and gradually turns 
round the mountain, so that the chief ascent made 
from the nortli-west. The ascent is very difficult, and 
occasionally perilous, and occupies five and a half 
hours; but the boundless view from the summit, amply 
r^ays the fatigue. ** At our feet the islands of Lemnos, 
of Tnaso and Samothraki; to the iiortli, the coast and 
inoiuitaiiis of Tlirace tuid Macedonia, linked with all 
the associations of by-gone times; white, turning to the 


west, th.e mountains of Olympus, and Peiion, and Ossa, 
in Thessaly, revived all our classical recollections. 
The peninsula of Mount Athos contains 20 monaste¬ 
ries, besides villages and cells inhabited by Caloyers. 
The two chief mmiasteries are in^bited % 120 per¬ 
sons, besides 50 meiidicants attached to them; the 
whole 20 contain about 1500 men, including 300 men¬ 
dicants : this is far from being a full number, as they 
have not yet recovered tlieeilects of the Greek revolu¬ 
tion, at which time the monasteries vverc exscupied by 
Turkish soldiers, and the monks fled. At the village 
of Kares, a weekly fair or market is held, which pre¬ 
sents the uncommon scene of a fair without noise, and 
a crowd witliout a woman; no female is on any ac¬ 
count admitted within the precincts of the holy momit. 

Influence of Virtuous Habits .—Persons lightly dipped, 
not grained in generous honesty, arc but pale in good¬ 
ness, and faint-hued in sincerity; but be thou what 
thou virtuously art, and let nut Uie ocean wash away 
thy tincture. Stand magnetically upon the axis where 
prudent simplicity hath fixed tliee, and at no tempta¬ 
tion invert tlie poles of thy honesty: and that vice may 
be uneasy, and even monstrous unto thee, let iterated 
acts and long-confirmed liabits make virtue natural,, or 
a second nature in thee. And since few or hone prove 
eminently virtuous but from some advantageous foun¬ 
dations ill their temper and natural inclinations, study 
thyself betimes, and early find what nature bids thee to 
be, or tell thee what thou inayest be. They who thus 
timely descend into themselves, cultivating the good 
seeds which nature hath set in them,and improving their 
prevalent inclinations to perfection, become not shrubs, 
but cedars in tlieir generation ; and to be in the f<irm 
of the best of the bad, or the worst of the good, will be 
no satisfaction unto tlieni .—Sir Thomas brown. 

Doves in liastern Countries much esteemed .—It ap¬ 
pears from the sacred as well as other writers, that 
doves have been held in tlie highest estimation in the 
eastern nations. Modern travellers assure us, tliat this 
veneration for them continues to thi.s day. Thus the 
Baron Du Tott (in his ‘ Memoirs of the Turkish Em¬ 
pire,’) describing how the Turks esteem these birds, 
says, " that whilst the government enforces the most ri¬ 
gorous monopoly of the corn which is consumed in the 
capital, by aii exaction ruinous to the cultivator, and a 
I distribution less burdensome to the baker than the 
consumer, it allows so much per cent, in favour of tur¬ 
tle doves. A cloud of these birds constantly alight on 
the vessels which cross the port of Constantinople, and 
carry their commodity, uncovered, either to the maga¬ 
zines or the mills. The boatmen never oppose tlieir 
greediness. This permission to feast on the grain 
brings them in great numbers, and familiarizes them to 
such a degree, that I have seen them standing on the 
sliouiders of the rowers, watching for a vacant place 
where they might fill their crops in their turn.”—J3«r- 
ders Oriental Customs. 
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THE DEATH AND THE LIFE OF Till: SOT L. 

By the Rev. John Jamieson. 

Minister of the United Secession Chureh, Scoon. 

Of all the distinctions which exist among luan- 
kind, that which is made by religion, though 
often least regarded, is beyond comparison the 
most important. Among persons who, in ap¬ 
pearance and circumstances and outward mode 
of life, are muuh alike, there are some who are 
under the government of corruption, and others 
under the government of the Spirit of God,— 
some the children of the wicked one, and 
others the children of God,—some heirs of 
perdition, and others heirs of heaven,—each, 
when he leaves the world, to enter on his in¬ 
heritance. It is profitable to think on these 
subjects, and to have distinct ideas of them, 
that we may consider them with the greater 
advantage. The views which arc presented of 
the two opposite states in the word of God, 
must be the most instructive; and, among 
these, 1)0 one occurs mure frequently than the 
exhibition of the one as a state of death, and of 
the other as a state of life. The transition 
from the one to the other is called passing from 
death to lUe. When the prodigal son was re¬ 
claimed from the lowest profligacy and became 
a genuine penitent, his afi’ectionatc father said 
with delight to his elder son, ‘ This thy brother 
was dead, and is alive again.’ To be carnally 
minded is death, but to be spiritually minded 
is life. The death and life may be considered 
as spiritual or as legal. In the one case, the life 
is found in the soul itself; in the other, it is 
found in the relations in which tlie soul stands: 
in the former case, the conunencement of it is 
commonly called regeneration ; and in the lat¬ 
ter it is called justification. 

While men continue under the unsubdued 
influence of that depravity which has been 
transmitted from Adam to ail his posterity, they 
are said,to be ‘dead in trespasses and sins,’ 
f'om which, in their conversion, they are ‘ quick¬ 
ened’ by the power of God. This spiritual 
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death and life may, then, be illustrated by ana¬ 
logy li-om the death and the life of the body. A 
dead body may liuve all its members Complete, 
and, to a careless observi'r, not difiering in ap¬ 
pearance from those of a living body. But the 
body has no feeling or power of moving and 
acting. All its luembeis ;ire insensible and 
useless. So, a soul that, iii the sense of scrip¬ 
ture, is dead, may have all its faculties entire 
and very powerful,—may think, and judge, and 
choose, and act vigorously; but there are 
subjects to wliich it is not adapted, and for 
thinking and acting on which it has no capacity. 
It has no relish for tlic Iiolj* e.xcrcise of main¬ 
taining intercourse with the God of purity and 
salvation,—no fitue.ss for the divine employ¬ 
ments by wliich eunforniity to iiim is promoted, 
and in wliicli genuine holiness consists. ‘ The 
natural iiinii recenveth nut the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him ; neither can he know them, because they 
are sjiiritually rliseerned.’ ‘ The carnal mind 
is enmity against God ; for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be.’ Now, 
those studies from which a natural mind is 
alienated, those exercises and enjoyments for 
wliich it has no inclination and capacity, arc ui 
all the most important and necessary. They 
arc the most suitable eiuployinents to a rational 
immortal mind,—they afibrd the most exulted 
and pure enjoyment; and, for tin- sake of them 
chiefiy did God give man his mental iaculties 
and atfectioiis. if they are not devoted to 
these purposes, they are all perverted and use¬ 
less. When Solomon applied his heart to know 
and to search, and to seek out i^isdoiu, and tlie 
reason of things, he came to this conclusion, 
.that to ‘ fear God and keep his communduicnts, 
is the whole duty of man,’—the whole of bis 
duty', his honour, and his interest. * Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him 
for ever.’ 

In what state, then, is the mind that has no 
right sensibility or power of acting in such., 
matters as these ? In what state is the soul 
that is not deeply moved by' the authority and 
' 2 t" 
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grace of him who is able to save and to destroy, 
—by the love of the Lord Jesus Christ, who laid 
down his life for the redemption of sinners,-—by 
the grace of the divine Spirit, who applies re¬ 
demption to the soul,—by the terrors of the 
place of everlasting perdition from the presence 
of the Lord,—bj' the hopes of that inheritance 
which is incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away ? In what state is the soul tliat is 
not stirred up to animating love, desire, hope, 
and fear, by such momentous and interesting 
topics as these ? It is as surely dead, as the 
body that has no feeling of the want of the 
most necessary supports, and is insensible to 
every injury. The mind that is not touclied 
and animated to activity by the solemn con¬ 
siderations of religion,—that can read, and hear, 
and think of them without being roused to ex¬ 
ertion, and freed from insensibility and torpor, 
has no more life than the body which retains 
all its members, but can neither feel nor move. 
A dead body is one that has its members, but 
cannot use them ; and a dead soul is one that 
has its faculties, but cannot apply them to the 
great purposes for which they were created. 

We are in the midst of u valley of dry bones. 
There are numbers among us who have so little 
sensibility about the matters of salvation that 
they scarcely ever tliiiik on them, ami keep at 
a distance from all the means by which tliey 
are presented to tlie mind. There are others 
who have the form of godlin(!ss, but are strangers 
to its power. They can listen to tiie must so¬ 
lemn truths, can attend upon ordinances im¬ 
pressively disj)ensed, and feel ](.>ss interest in 
these things than in their worldly busim?ss and 
recreations, and are aroused to no spiritual ex¬ 
ertion. In many cases they entertain no doubt 
about the divinity of the bible, and arc rational 
and feeling in every thing with the exception of 
religion. They are in the spiritual world like 
a dead body among living men. They are dis¬ 
tressing specimens and illustrations of what the 
scriptures term ‘ death in trespasses and sins.’ 
This is death in its worst form. A body writh¬ 
ing with pain, wasted bj'^ disease, pining with 
sickness, or stretched out a Uroless corpse, is a 
distressing sight; but an immortal mind desti¬ 
tute of the image of God, w ith all its noble 
faculties disordered and lost, incapable of holy 
exercises, unfitted for real enjoyment, and ex¬ 
cluded from the kingdom of heaven, is still 
more distressing. A multitude of rational beings 
in this condition, alienated from the Creator 
and the God of salvation, with all their mental 
powers enslaved by corruption, and the aban¬ 
doned spirit the leader of hostility to heaven, is 
more alarming than the ravages of the sword, 
apd and pestilence. It is an awful 

desolation. 

has been said on spiritual death will 
HMflre to illustrate the life which is opposed to 


it. When a dead body is quickened, there are 
no new members formed; but the infusion' of 
life restores to it sensation and the power of 
moving. There are no new faculties formed in 
the regeneration of the soul; but the imparting 
of a principle of life gives spiritual feeling and 
power to those which previously existed; It is 
sin existing in the soul which slays it; and, in 
passing from death unto life, this mortal evil 
has its reigning pow'cr destroyed. Conformity 
to God in holiness is the life of the soul, and 
this is restored. The word of God, in obedience 
to which lies the whole duty of man, is the 
great instrument by which the change is etfect- 
ed. ‘ We are born again, not of corruptible 
seed but of incorruptible, by the word of God, 
which liveth and abideth tor ever.’ But pre- 
eious as it is, it W'ould fail in turning death unto 
life, if it was not accompanied with the power 
of the life-giving Spirit of God. It is his resi¬ 
dence in the soul w Inch quickens and invigorates 
it. The individual whose heart he has chang¬ 
ed may properly be said to bo alive. The symp¬ 
toms of liie are to be found in him. The great 
matters of the spiritual world relating to God 
and salvation, are to him matters of tender con¬ 
cern, of deejily interested feeling. The feeling 
is sometimes pleasant, and at other times dis¬ 
tressing, but in both cases is an evidence of 
life ; 11)1* sensibility to pain is still an evidence 
that lilt: is not extinct. The spiritual activity 
of the j)(!rson, the labours performed in the 
Lord’s service, are a still more decided evi¬ 
dence of vivifying influence wdthin ; and, ac¬ 
companying this, there is a sensible regret that 
devotedness to God is not more entire, there, is 
a seeking after higher attainments in what is 
good ami excellent, and after farther communi¬ 
cations of the grace by which such attainments 
are reached. A mind that, by the Spirit of 
God, has all its faculties in regular and active 
exercise, that judges and feels and lives aright, 
is in a high state of spiritual health, and re¬ 
sembles the body that, receiving and digesting 
its food, is vigorous and active, and feels its 
ni'cessary labours not only easy but pleasant. 
It is such a state of mind only that deserves 
the name of life ; for it is the proper, the ration¬ 
al use of the human faculties,—that for which 
they were originally formed, and in which they 
are to be eternally engaged. In holy regu¬ 
larity and activity lies the felicity of the soul. 
Spiritual life perfected is the chief part of life 
eternal. 

Death and life may be viewed also in rela¬ 
tion to the divine law. Man, in his natural 
state, is legally dead. When an individual is 
tried before a human tribunal, is found guilty 
and condemned, he is said to be dead in law. 
All his privileges as a member of society are 

(lost, his execution is appointed, and be lives 
only for a time, and by an esarcise of ferkea^- 
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ance. Every Uttconterted sinner is in a atate 
norresponding to this. He is a ciiild of wrath, 
through his connection with the covenant of 
works. By the offence of one, judgment has 
come upon him to condemnation. He lives by 
the patience and forbearance of God; and if he 
is removed from the world without a change in 
his state, he must go down to destruction. His 
original sin and actual transgressions deserve 
destruction ; and be has not had recourse by 
faith to that mercy by which forgiveness is 
obtained. ‘ He that believeth not is condemn¬ 
ed already, because he bath not believed in the 
name of the only begotten Son of God.’ ‘ Ho 
that believeth not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him.’ It is a 
most dangerous condition ; and frequent atten¬ 
tive consideration of it is fitted to produce 
thoughtfulness, and to lead sinners to seek a re¬ 
versal of their sentence of condemnation. 

Every one who belicvctii in Christ is made 
legally alive. Interested in that riglitcousness 
which is unto all and upon all them that be¬ 
lieve, the sentence of condemnation is reversed, 
and a title to eternal life obtained. United to 
Christ, by whose obedience unto death expia¬ 
tion was made for iniquity and everlasting sal¬ 
vation obtained, he is an heir of God, and a 
joint heir with Clirist. ‘ There is no condem¬ 
nation to them who are in Christ Jesus.’ He 
who has power to save and to destroy, says, ‘ I 
give unto them eternal life, and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any man plnck them out of 
my hand. My Father which give tlicni me is 
greater than all, and no man is able to pluck 
them out of my Fatlier’s hand.’ Freetloni fi-oni 
the curse, and the enjoyment of the blessing, 
are tiios made as sure as they shall be when 
the person is admitted to the mansions of bless¬ 
edness. 

Thus, by the love of God, are thej' who are 
united to the Saviour interested in eternal life; 
and spiritual life prepares them lor the enjoy¬ 
ment of it. They have then relative and real 
blessedness, 'riic two united constitute com¬ 
plete felicity, the perfection of blessedness. 
These are subjects deeply important and highly 
interesting, from the improvement of whicli we 
should seek spiritual safety and benefit; and 
these are to be obtained in no other way. 
When Moses had laid before the Israelite.s a 
number of truths relating to them, he said, ‘ 1 
cail heaven and earth , to record-this day against 
you, that I have set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing ; therefore choose life that 
thou and thy seed may live.’ 


Jfecrealion .—Make tltj recreation servant to thy busi- 
ness, lert thou become slave to tbv recreation. When 
thou goe^ up into tiie mountain, leave this servant in 
the valley; when tltou goest to the city, leave him in 
the sufwrbs; and remember, the servant must not be 
greitter thoii the master.— Quarles. 


THE DESTRUCTION OP JBRUSALE.M. 

Ilv THE Rev. John Incus, 

Minister of the First United Secession C/iurch, Haniillon, 
No. II. 

Mntt. xxiv. 1 —22. 

I SHALT., in the present iiolice some circum¬ 

stances wliich, according to the prediction of our Lord, 
were to take place previous to tlie destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem. 

The first of tlipse was tho uuivcrsul spread of the 
gospel. ‘ And tliis gospel of the kingdom,’ gcc. It 
must have iieeii clieeriiig to the disciples to hear from 
the lips of their blessed Lord, titat tliat gospel, of which 
they were to be the ministers, should, in the midst of 
trials and in tlie face of every opposition, he preached 
to nil the world. When they heard of llie persecutions 
mid uiniolioiis which should assail themselves, their 
hearts iniglit be ready to sink witliin them ; hut they 
were pointed beyond tliese to the preaching of the gos¬ 
pel to tdl nations, 'i'lie Saviour, conscious of his di¬ 
vine cumiuissioii. said with confidence, ‘ This gospel of 
the kingdom sliuU lie preiudied to all nations,’ and not 
only preachetl, hut, ns anollier evangelist reports, ‘ first 
prenelied t<i all the world for a wiliwss to nil nations, 
and tlieii stiull the end be.’ As tho destruction of 
.Terusaiem took place iibout forty years after our Lord's 
death, the fulfilment of tlic ]irophccy must have liecii 
limited williiii tliat period. In the book of Acts wo 
find tlmt, on tlie day of Pentecost, many thousands 
were converted : then> witc ])resent too, on that occa¬ 
sion, devout Jews fi'oiii eveiT' niitioii under heaven. If 
so, theses men (;uuld not full to carry home with them 
a report of the wonderful things wliicli tiicir eyes had 
seen, anil tlieir ears iienrd. Tlie persecutions, too, 
whicli followed slu:rtly after, senttered the apostles 
throughout all Judea and Sumaria ; and they travelled 
its fur us I’lienice, tiyprus, uiul Antioch. I’uitl him¬ 
self w'ns a preuctier, we are informed, both in the east, 
and in the utU-naost bouiiduries of the west, passing 
from Jerusalem round about to lliyricuin. Tlie same 
apostle says, in writing to tlie Homans, that ' their 
faith was spoken of throughout all the world;’ and 
to the. Colossians, that the word which they heard, was 
by that time preached to every creature. In Home, 
Paul had preached the gospel, and multitudes imd be¬ 
lieved, even accoixliiig to profane history; and Home 
being at that time mistress of Uie world, it is surely not 
too much to suppose that the gospel would puss from 
tlie seat of eiiqiire to the remotest provinces. Indeed, 
we may fairly conclude, tliat tlie gospel was preached, 
previous to the destruction of Jerusalem, either by the 
apostles or their followers, to all nations. Hut it was 
to be ‘for a witness to all nations,’ The gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, were written, and, we have 
reason to Iielicve, translated into dilfereht languages, 
before the destruction of Jcru.salem. If so, {diirisfiaqa 
had in their hands a prophecy of an event, before its 
accomplishment, when the event came to pass. Thus 
the gospel, in connexion with Uie event, was a witness 
ihfit Jesus was true and faithfuL Hut this is not all: 
it was a wiUiess of the punishment of infidelity. 411 
nations to whom the gospel was preached knew that 
the Jews had crucified the Lord Jesus, widi this fiwftd . 
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lioprecatiah, ' His blood lie upon us aud upon our chil¬ 
dren.’ If the nations knew this, then, in the destruction 
of Jerusalem, ^ey saw the cruel obstinacy of the Jews 
recompensed upon their own heads; and tile unparal¬ 
leled calamities winch they endured were a witness 
from heaven to all who heard the f^ospel, not to reject 
the counsel of Hod ajgainst themselves. Again, it was 
a witness that the Mosaic system of worsliip was now 
ended. Tlie law had been appointed a schoolmaster, 
but it was only to bring men to f’hrist, or until Christ 
came; for when he wlio was the end of the law had 
been preached to all nulions, it was a witness timt tiie 
law had fulfilled its oilice, and must now retire as tlie 
shadow before the substance. 

A second circun»stance wliich was to take place 
previous to the destruction of Jerusalem, was the stand¬ 
ing of the ahumiiiation of desolation in tlie holy place. 
Upon the Roman standards, after the times of the re¬ 
public, were generally engraved the images of those 
emperors whom admiration had placed among the num¬ 
ber of the gods. These images Uie soldiers worshipped, 
and these were the gods of llicir battles. These stand¬ 
ards, tiien, must Imve been an ahominalioti in the 
eyes of all the Jews, who tiatiHl and abhurretl images 
ever since their captivity in Bnliylon. Aud their ab¬ 
horrence of these must have been increased by the 
place whicli they occupied,—standing in tlie lioly place, 
for Uie purpose, too, of making desolate. ‘ In tlie holy 
place,’ cannot mean in Jerusalem, which is styled the 
holy city,—or, if so, the advice of our Saviour, tliat tlie 
Inhabitants stioiild then ilec to the niountnins, must ap¬ 
pear ns coming ton late ; ibr, if the Roman standard 
was fbirly planted within the walls, the city must have 
been partly taken; but ns the ground, two miles dis¬ 
tant ail round tlie city, was reckoned holy, we can 
easily conceive it to be without the walls. Rut u few 
years before the destruction of the city by Titus, Ces- 
tius Gallus laid siege to it, and, as Josephus informs us, 
might have taken it had lie persevered; but, for some 
unknown reason, he suddenly withdrew his army. 
Tins, tlien, was tiie time to llee to the mountains; and 
many, after his departure, did flee from the city ns from 
a sinking ship. Rut our Lord urges the utmost speed 
in flight: ‘ Then let them which be in Judea flee into 
the mountains: let hiui wiiich is on the house-top nut 
come down to take any thing out of his house: neither 
let him which is iti the field return b.'ick to take his 
clothes.’ This advice was worthy of the wisdom of one 
who spake as never iiian spake, and of the tendeniess 
of one who is a friend that sticketli closer than a 
broUier; for no sooner had Titus reached the city than 
he commenced to surround it with a wail, wliicli was 
finished in three days, so tliat escape was impossible. 
Thus it was necessary not only to read and uiulerstuiul, 
bnt likewise to obey. 

The third circumstance which was to occur previous 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, was great tribulation, 
&c. The language is strung, and expressive of the 
greatest calamities; hut never were words more literal¬ 
ly true. Josephus, who was present during the whole 
of the siege, and knew well what passed in the city, 
says, ’* all the calamities that ever were endured 
since the bf^lnning of the world, wete inferior to those 
which tte Jews cow sufifered.” Perhaps no city had 
ever resided such a pitch of adekeduess. It was «fm- 
pliatlcall^ the city that killed the prophets, and stoned 


them that were sent to it. There too they had cnim. 
fied the Lord of glory. Such was Us proWSibjal wick¬ 
edness, that well tn^t it be asked,; ‘.Gan a pec^phet 
perish out of Jemsi^em T , But neyer was any city 
more dreadfully punished lu the iHOvidenee of God. 
Without was a victorious army surroanding the walls, 
laying waste the country, and crucifying thousands ef 
captive Jews, before the eyes of the besieged,—-wiihin 
were the most violent seditions among themselves, end¬ 
ing in Uie most obstinate and bloody battles, beUdes 
fire and rapine, and the most intense famine. The very 
.lews tlieuiselves wistied from their heart success to 
tlicir enemies, as tiie only remaining hope of being 
freed from a more dreadful calamity; for they were 
living as it were iii tlie jaws of death, and were at last 
fulling by the murderous hands of their own country¬ 
men. Such is but a feeble ouUine of the awful tribu¬ 
lations of tliose days. 

The fourth and last circumstance which we mention, 
is the shortening of these tribulations. ‘ And except 
those days should be shortened, there should no flesh 
be saved : but for the elect's sake those days shall be 
shortened.’ Josephus supposes that one million one 
hundred Uiousand Jews perished in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, either by the hands of the Romans, or in 
their own seditions. It must be evident, Uien, that, 
had Uie destruction of the Jews proceeded in the same 
ratio, tlie same number falling in the same given space 
of time, a single Jew would not have been left in a 
short time upon our eartli, and their name would have 
lived only on the page of past history. But, for the 
elect’s sake, Uiose days were shortened. The shorten¬ 
ing of the days is very remarkable, aud strikingly illus¬ 
trates the working of providence, which was such as not 
to escape the observation of even the Homan general, 
'ritus, mild in his disposition, tried to gain over the be¬ 
sieged by offering them peace ; and, failing in this, lie 
had recourse to cruelly, crucifying their brethren be¬ 
fore their eyes. But all was vain, and must have been 
so, but fur the madness of Uie Jews themselves. In 
their fury they killed one another, burned stores of 
provisions sufficient to have supported them for years, 
.and abandoned strong-holds out of which the Homans 
themselves could never have forced them. Thus the 
Lord shortened Uiose days,—so that, after the city was 
taken, when Titus was reviewing their bulwarks, he 
exclaimed, “ God has been upon our side: neither the 
iinnds nor the machines of man could liuve been of any 
avail against these towers; but God has pulled the 
Jews out of them, that he might give them to us?” 
The Lonl shortened the days; but it was for the sake 
of the elect. The . elect here appear to be not only 
those Jews who believed and had fled to the mountains, 
and Uiose within the city who should believe, but aRo 
all who should in after ages embrace the faith of Jesus, 
ani|, likewise all;Gentiles who should believe in God 
through Uieir wonl. Jews were the Erst who preached 
the gospel, and their debtors we ere. And though the 
Jews are at this day wandering as vagabonds upon Uie 
earth, not numbered dmong the nations; yet Jeru¬ 
salem shall be built, and the outcasts of Israel gathered 
together;—and if the rejection of Israel was the fulness. 
of the GenUles, what shall their bringing in be but life 
from the dead !* ; • 

* The eventual restoration of die Jews is, dii all hands, 
admitted to be a pi-edlcted event; but whether the restore- 
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Never was propiieejr more litenlly Rilfilled than the 
wonis of pur Lc^ respectiuf^ the destruction of the 
teasfde and city of Jenisaieni, withthe awfttl calmnities 
that should come upon the Jews for their wicked iii- 
gtatitude and unbelief. And this is the test by which 
tJie Alinightf has deciared his idessengers shall be 
tried. When the word of the prt^het shall coroe to 
pass, then shall the prophecy be known that the Lord 
hath truly sent him. The exact fulfilment of every 
part of the prophecy before us depended upon a thou, 
sand circumstances unforeseen to the eye of man, which 
the most skilfhl reasoiier could never have anticipated. 
Nay, the temple itself was destroyed contrary to the 
tbndest wish both of the besieger and the besieged. 
But ttie sentence of the Lord had gone forth against it 
for its destrucUtm; and the arm of man could nut save 
it. Even the wrath of men brought praise to the God 
of Jacob; for the firebrands of their fury accompiisiied 
his word. And can any one look at this prophecy and 
examine its minute fulfilment, without feeling an irre- 
sistible conviction, that he who delivered it was a 
messenger of tlie Alost High ? But we must not stop 
here ; for this same messenger declared not only that 
he was a prophet, but also the Son of God himself,— 
tiiat he had come to our earth, not to destroy the law 
and the prophets, but to fulfil them, in giving his life 
a ransom for many,->that whosoever believetli in him 
sliould not perish, but have everlasting life. How 
strange, then, that men should be found rejecting tlie 
plainest evidence of CItristianity, and tlie most consol¬ 
ing doctrine which it teaches! 


THE TEMPLE OF MIST. 

A IJESCKIPTIVE SKETCH, 

By Ma James Hovrni, 

Licentiate of Hte United Secession StfitorL 

All, men appreciate, to some extent, tlie pleasures of 
the country. However interested in tiie business, pleas¬ 
ed with tiie amusements, or attracted by tlie splemionr of 
tlie busy haunts of men, there is no one who iuiis to ad¬ 
mire a rural scene, wiiere mountain and valley ami sea 
are interspersed in the wild and faultless profusion of 
Nature’s own devising, and where primitive, simplicity 
marks the mamiers of the people. It is just sucii a 
scene wtiiclvUie paHsh of Orphir presents,—one of Uie 
most beautiful and fertile districts of the roainluiid of 
Orkney. The south side of the island is occupied 
by this lovely scene, Kirkwall being distant from its 
nearest point abtmt seven miles. In form it resembles 
the section of a circle; tlie curve is a range, of tiills 
which protect the lowland from the norllieni blast, and 
are tlie highest in the islands, except those of Hoy; 
and the cliurd is tlie sandy pebbled shore of Scapa-tlow, 
extending for several miles along the Pcntland firth, 
and exposing a barrier to the rude and lawless billows 
of that boisterous strait. All the verdant district is 
scattered thick with cottages, around each of which 
is a patch of close and deej^swarded pasture, enjoyed 
by the cottager’s herd; his ridges of oats and beer 
lying beside one another at every angle, and the rest¬ 
less sea at the base brightly rellecting the rays of the 
unclouded suit, and of the blue arch above. 

tion be of a spiritual or of a literal kind, is a question * 
much debated. This is one of those topics vriiicli, how- 
ever'decided our couvictloiw upon it, ia common with 
those of the great mi^rity ed our readers, are, we dechne 
to have discuraed or noUcM in the pages uf the Teacher. 


In the midst of this scene on a sabbath morning in 
the month of June, hundreds of the inhabitants were 
stepping rortli from their lowly cottages, and young 
and old passed almtg their several ways to a central 
green, to attend tlie preaching of the gospel. It was 
a spot well-fitted for the purpose: it had not been 
ploughed for ngi's, as is generally the case with the 
lawns around tiie cottages; and tlie sward was thick, 
soft, and nicely elastic. Our pulpit was erected with 
three posts, ami a piece of sailcloth in the form of 
a triangular pyramid; ntid around it were collected 
several hundr«‘ds of persons, dn>s«*d, for the most i>art, 
in home-made garb, and presenting a plain but neat, n 
simple yet comfortable appearance. But soon nnotlier 
circumstance than the numbers or condition of tlie 
audience imparted to the occasion its feature of prime 
interest. I had seen tlie people issuing from their 
homes, traversing tlicir Jovely greens, and wending 
their way by the sides of the corn-fields, to assemble 
for worship. And now, that they might exclude all 
external objects fur n seasuii from their minds, and as 
if the temple of Jehovah seemed to descend upon 
them, tliey were speedily eiiveUii>cd In a cloud of 
mist, and were thus provided by Jehovah himself 
witii a liouse in which to serve him. It was not in¬ 
deed of pulisiied stone and carved w'ood, it had no 
gallery sliiiiing in jiaiiit and supported on massy pil- 
lars, nor was it adorned with a pulpit in velvet cloth¬ 
ing ; but it was preptireU and sent by the great Arclii- 
tect himself, iiiid, as our religious services proceeded, 
it seemed to become, irradiated with his gracious pre¬ 
sence. C'utUig<‘S, fields, and flocks, bright in the sum¬ 
mer’s sun, were slmt out liy the walls ot mist from our 
view, as if beautifully iiitiinatiiig that in the worship of 
God we must exclude from our minds all tilings con¬ 
nected witli our eartliiy Itumes, and attend to tliose 
which belong to his house. Jehovah uluiie is to bo 
present with us in liis lioly place. 

It has pleased God to afford us a far brighter mani¬ 
festation of his glory in the work of redemption by his 
Sun Ghrist Jesus, timn can lx; traced in tlie magiii- 
fieeiit beauties of nature. Great- and glorious us he 
appeared in liis works throiigliout tlie verdant and pic¬ 
turesque landscape of Orpitir, lie was exhibited, with¬ 
in tile seemingly dreary tabernacle of mist which he 
suddenly formed in tile midst of it, in a still more at¬ 
tractive aspect. Nor were the people unobservant of 
the glory which excelled. Tlie multitude—at least 
iimiiy uf them—seemed to recognise the presence of 
lleity; for they were devout und reverent in tlieic 
homage, und did not sit as persons whose hearts were 
fur from God. Tlicy siglied liecaiise tliey were sin¬ 
ners, but rejoiced in the tidings whicli the gospel 
brings; ‘ Unto you is boni this day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour, wiio is Clirist tlie Lord.’ The love 
of Ghrist, exhibited in his obedience, sufferings, and 
death, in tlie room of guilty and perishing men, seemed 
to exert upon their hearts its native and powerful influ¬ 
ence ; for, at the hearing of it, iiiuny a countenance wus 
flushed with gladness, and the tear of gratitude started 
a pearl of brightness in many an eye, Uie rosy cheek 
of youth was more highly blown, and joy refreriied the 
withered lace of age. in the concluding song of praise 
the audience burst fortli in lowly but lerveut notes of 
adoration, which were wafted away on Uie wings of the 
wind; and when the service was over they seemed to 
cast a kindly and watchful eye upon Uie preacher, and 
then they all penetrated the surrounding mist in the 
diroctiun of their well-known homes. 

O how delighU'ul was it on that lovely green and 
within that temple of mist to publish the tidings of a 
free and full salvation to perishing men,—.to teach a 
simple and a grateful peimle the way to heaven amid 
their peaceful cottages 1 They came to listen not to 
one who plays beanUfully upon an instrument, but to tto 
voice of him who, no longer thundering from SinaL rits 
on Zion extending the sceptre of reconciliation. They 
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cftme lo have their hearts touched with the love of the 
J^eemer, as with a live coal from off the altar. There 
to no hif(her joy on earth tlian that which overflows tiie 
•oul, while firoclaiming tlie sospel to such a people. 
Tlte most splendid temple of human architecture could 
not be coveted duriiiff the imur of addressing simple 
and hearUexcited cottagers, seated on the verdant 
award, within a cloud of mist. Encircled witli a tent 
of Jehovah’s erection, wiiich was filled witli tlte mani¬ 
festations of his spiritual and gracious presence, we 
could not wish for the gilded wails and the choir of a 
gorgeous ecclesiastical edifice, built and decorated by 
man, nor even for the plain Uiousli cumfurtal>ie upper 
room of primitive simplicity, llow beautifully simple 
in Itself is tlie worsliip of the only Jiving and true God! 
And how full is its simplicity of botii wisdom and be¬ 
nevolence, for it is accessible alike by men of ail ages 
Itnd of every degree •' Yes : the houseless and penni¬ 
less Lasurus could find, by tlie wayside, or in a comer, 
an oratory where ills religious services could be ns ac¬ 
ceptably performed, ns were tliose of tlie peerless Solo¬ 
mon in tile stiioudid temple of Jerusuleni. 


lEtclesiagtital fi^igtorQ 

THE COUNCILS OF THE AUIAN AGE. 

Aaius, a presbyter of Alexandria, proiiiiilged his iier- 
esy about tlie year 317. He almost instantly drew dis¬ 
ciples, and, after a very siiorl period, nuinliei'ed among 
Ills followers seven liundred devoted virgins, twelve 
dtwcoiisitwo iiishops, and tlie intimate friend, afterwords 
the biogroplier, of Conslantine. Tiie iniiperor, in sonic 
* uffinial d(K!uiuents, did tiis iiUnosl lo represent tlie con- 
troversy between Arius and ids opponents as a dispute 
“ about tlie most pitiful trifles and a council of one 
hundred Libymi and Egyptian bisiiops having, in 3ii(}, 
been suiiinioned to meet at Alexandria to decide it, he 
sent a bisliup wlio was in liis confidence to preside, and 
to atteuipl o coniiironiise lietweeu tlie belligerents. Hut 
tiie council coiideiiiintd Arius ami deposed liiin from his 
office. Tile lieresiarcli retired to Palestine, nml, in a 
remarkably short time, made so iiiany disciples as to be 
able to stand at liay against both (ruiuleiiinntiuii and 
deposition. His followers convoked a council in Hi- 
thyiiia, and succeeded in influencing all its decisions in 
liis favour. Arius was pruiiounceil ortlioiiox, and re¬ 
stored to conimiiiiiun ; tlie pru<.’eedings of tlie council 
of Alexandria were condemned; and circular letters 
were addressed to bishops at a distance, requesting 
Uieni to recommend Uie decisions of Hilliyniu to the 
churches in Egypt. Council was now cmiiiiuttetl 
against council. One portion, tliuugli a small one, of 
tua clergy, stood as deeply pledged in favour of Arius, 
as tlte majority did against iiitn. A more suitable op¬ 
portunity for Cunstaiitiiie making a first great experi¬ 
ment in ecclesiastical legislutiuii could not have oc¬ 
curred. He affected to see the peace of tlie church in 
danger, and resolved instaiiliy to adopt tlie Iwld mea¬ 
sure of convoking, by his iinperiol aulliority, an ecume¬ 
nical or general council, tiie decrees of wiiich should 
possess the definitive autiioritv of a rule of faith. 

The council of Nice was held in the year 325, and 
consisted of tiirce hundred and eighteen bisliops} lie- 
sides a large number of presbyters. Constantine suin- 
taoned it exactly as if it had been a civil assembly, 
acting overtly hi his own name, and in virtue of his 
authority as emperor. If he consulted ecclesiastics, it 
was tKtiy to avail iiiinself of their informatiini, and 
xieithMr to obtain tlieir advice nor to employ tiieir in- 
dmrace, muoli less to recognise Uie authority which 
tUey^ imid Uiey only, had m»a used to exercise in tlie 
ooiMudihig of ecclesiastical assemblies. His act was 
tlat !(h«atiiig of an altogetlmr novel imperial preroga- 
Utori' and constituted the consummation, or principal 
tad most effective ^irt, of his great aehtftvemeut of 


uniting church and state. His sautinons was adtnow- 
ledged to be authoritative. All olmyed it more car 
less from regard to bis favour or apprehensUm of bis 
resentment Whoever stood dBuhifUed as.eithcir'tlie 
partizniis or the opponents of Arius, hastened to Nice, 
that they might obtain a victory, or might avert pro* 
scription by succufiibing to ffie emperor | and otiieM, 
who had no stake in the Ariaii controversy, trere, ia a 
jiainful number of instauces, miimated by base am> 
uition of clerical preferment, or the love of imperial 
largesses. Some were provided, at the emperor's cost, 
Willi cunreyances to tlie place of rendeevotts; most or 
all, wliile tiiere, were maintained free of expense; 
many were entertained at the imperial table; and, ex¬ 
cepting the small minority who became condemned Or 
suspected, all were loaded witli the money of the state, 
or sunned in tlie rays of court favour and patronage. 
Tlie council, all tilings considered, made a truly noble 
defence of orthodoxy; tiiough they grievously sullied 
it, and rendered it the remote cause of many a prolific 
evil, by achieving it under tlie atiadow of tiie imperial 
eagle, and under alliance with the Homan legions. 
Ttie councii, led on by tlie celebrated Athanasius, de¬ 
posed Arius, condemned iiis opinions, and drew up 
wliat they intended to be an inexpugnable ortliodox 
creed. Constantine iinnicdintcty fiated the council's 
ilscrees, coniinnnded tliem to be received by all the 
churches, drove Arius and some bisliops who adhered 
to him into banishment, and decreed the punisliiiieut 
of deatii against all persons who should read or possess 
any Ariaii, writings. 

Cuiistantiiic appeal's to have been actuated, in all bis 
conduct relating to tiie Nicene council, by motives of 
mere worldly policy; and, so far as lie had any definite 
notions or ]jussessed a positive creed, was probably an 
Ariiin at lieurt. He, at all events, soon became, if not 
iivowctlly opposed to onbodoxy, at least coldly affected 
toward it, uiul willing, perliaps desirous, to see it pros- 
traU'il, or ut least buffeted and humbled, by the par- 
tizans of Ariunisni. lii 32S, or only tliree years after 
convoking tlie council of Nice, he recalled Arius from 
banisliment, and declared him to iiave been unjustly 
condemned. Albunasius, the leader of tlte ortliodox 
at Nice, had then become bishop of Alexandria, and 
refused, tlioiigti cuminniided by the emperor, to restore 
Arius to Ills office, as presbyter. Constantine, finding 
from Athanasius' contumacy that he bad invested tiie 
ortliodox clergy wilii powers which they might incline 
to wield less according to the variations of his caprice 
lliiin according to tlieir own opinions or convictions, 
unlliorlseil Eusebius of Nicomedia and otlier Arian 
leaders to brandisii against them weapons akin to their 
own, anil to make all possible reprisals in the way of 
condeiiining and proscribing them, and iff making them 
obnoxious to persecution. Commotions and temporary 
local unarciiies were Ute consequence. The emperor 
cuutd think of extinguishing the conflagration lie had 
kindled, only by convoking another council, atid order¬ 
ing the entire affair of Arius to be rvjudged. tie, 
accordingly, convened, in 885, the couiicTl of Tyre; 
whicii dealt with that of Nice exactly as the council of 
Bithyiiia had dealt witli that of Alexandria. All the 
decrees of Nice respecting Arius Were condemned; 
decrees solemnly reinstating him and hts followers in 
communion, and In tiie enjoyment of all ttieir eccle¬ 
siastical privileges or offices, were adoptedmid Atha¬ 
nasius, toe ctiampion of c^odoxy, was accused of 
toe tuiilest crimes, compelled to appear virtually as a 
prisoner, tried, condemned, and handed oVer to the 
civil power to*be banished into Qaul. Not only did 
Constantine convoke this inglorious council, but he 
commissioned one of ids officers to overawe it* or to 
protect it against tumultswitoin itself; by * body of ^ 
imperial guards. The nroceediagS wiMW those nffier 
of a lawless mob, or ofia oompaay of haoditSt tilth of 
an assembly of diyitm; and SMy srattld, to ml appear, 
aiice, have teniiinatt^ in the open mtirder, or, at teas^ 
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th« serious mulUvatment, of Athanasius^ had he not 
been lescited agod sabsequeotiy protected by a military 
force. 

Atbanasiiw appealed from the council of Tyre to 
Constantine, aiid desired to Itave its proceedings re¬ 
viewed in the imperial presence. Eusebius, who had 
been the leader in the council, appeared, along witlt 
oUier biabtqis, at Constantinople. The emperor heard 
boUi parties, examined all Uie decrees, investigated the 
grounds on which tJiey tiad been adopted, and decided 
to fiat the deeds of tlie cotmcil, and to depose and 
baiiisli Atliauasius. He confirmed all the transactions 
at Tyre, and commended the bisiiops as wise and good 
men. The people of Alexandria Jiaviiig exclaimed 
against the banisltmeat of AUiuiiasius, and excited 
tumults to demand his return, Constantine denounced 
tlmm as madmen and traitors, and repeated his con- 
fimmtion of Ute lYrian decrees. He soon after, in 
invited Ai'ius to Constantinople, and ordered tlie hisliop 
of Uie capital to patronise and promote him. Hut 
Arius did not live to reap tlie i’uvuiii-s designed fur 
him ; and im was soon followed to the long last liome 
of the oppressors and tlic oppressed by tlte prime 
mover of the iiorriblu events uiul tlie rapid alterna¬ 
tions of truth and error which hud begun to sweep over 
tlie cliurch— Coiistautiue himself. 

The empire was divided among three brothers— 
Constantius, Constuntinc, and Cunstaiis; tlie east lie- 
ing assigned to the first, and tiie west to llic two latter. 
Constantino, in wiiose territories he was exileil, sent 
home Athanasius from buiushiiioiit; but lie liud no 
power to protect liim in tlie east, and lie did nut live 
long to offer him a refuge even in tiie west. Constantius 
from tile first was tlte purdsun of tlie. Ariuiis, and Coii- 
, Stans was equally the partisan of tlie urtliodux; and 
' tlte former established Ariunism tliruugliout the one half 
of tiie empire, while tiie lultor established ortiioduxy 
throughout tlie other. Tlieir father had vacillated 
between tlte two creeds, and Jtad favoured them by 
turn ; but he bequeatlied all liis Ariuii predileeiions to 
Constantius, and all his orliiodux predilections to Con- 
stuus, and gave tlie broUicrs equal shares of power uiid 
territory to contest with eacli oilier tlie merits of tlieir 
respective faith. OrUiudoxy was poised on tlie sword's 
point of Coiistans, and Ariuiiisiu on tiie sword's point of 
Constantius ■, and on the wide sward of tlie vast Hu¬ 
man empire, tiie brothers fought, each fur tiie hunuiir - 
or asceudeucy of ills party, till a. n. lloll, when Coa- 
tUnns became the vicUiii of domestic bedition. During 
the whole twelve or thirteen years of tlieir divided 
sway, the clergy of tlieir respective ‘ estabiisinuents' 
opposed council to council, and curse to curse, with 
lusty and indefatigable aeai. The uiilugunisC cuuiiciis 
fulminated against eacii other willi tiie roar and tlie 
regularity of responding batteries; and tliuse of the 
Arimis—simply imeause the armies wjiich siippotted 
tliem became tlie victors in tiie field—.eventuuiiy si¬ 
lenced those of their opponents. 

Immediately after Uie deatii Of the younger Con. 
Stantine, Constantius summoned a coiuicif at Antioch ; 
anti, in adopting tlm measure, viewed the recall of 
Athanasius by the emperor of tlie west, as the act of 
aggression. The council of Antioch condemned or- 
Umidoxy, piaoed an Arian bishop in Athanasius’ see 
td' Afejutndria, and issued an Arian or semi-Ariau 
eotitosdon offeilb. Instaut retaliatioii was made by 
tlie Juiiaa council of Home,,—a council convoked in 
that city under the bisiiop Julius. This assembly vin¬ 
dicated Ailuuiaaias, cuudemued tlic Ariuns, and r«- 
euuctod the decrees and ooufessiou of .Nice. { 

Coustins and ConstanUus, worn out witli tlie contest 
betWMn their cesptmtive * establishiaeiits,' made a de¬ 
monstration to restore * uuifbtmity,’ by means of a joint 
oonm^, assemhleil at the junctiou o£ their territories. 
Tli«:j^e .appouited was Sardica, a c'lty of Mmsia. 
Rut either the arrangsments wese iaulty or the ertho- 
fiox emperur grpssiy maiMeuvreil his brother; for when 


the council met, Uiere wore present about three hun¬ 
dred bishops fi-uin die west, and only seventy from the 
cast. The latter angrily proteAed against such an 
unfairly constituted liody proceeding’ to business, and 
witliilrew to Pliilippopolis; justly regarding the assem¬ 
bly as ez parte, and, after their withdrawal, exclifsivelf 
of die western cliurch. Tlie Sordicans eondemnoa 
Ariaiiism, cursed the Arians, vindicated Athanaslns, 
re.confirmed the creed of Nice, and—in order to fol¬ 
low up their triumph mid give stability to tlieir cause-w 
enacted several canons respecting die priinucy of tlio 
see of Rome, whicJi have ever siiicu heeii quoted a« 
die conciliar nmgiui cliarta of the papacy. Some of 
these canons—or some which are quoted as Sardican— 
have been proved to be fabricaiioiis; but others, wliich 
are confessedly genuine, decreed most undue aiitliority 
to die bishop of Rome, and gready expedited the pro. 
gress of the pupal domiuution. The council of Sardica 
was, w ithin a fraclion, as nmneruus as that of Nice, 
and yielded little or nothiiig' to it in ‘ veiierabluness' of 
cliariicler, or purity of motive. H^hy it is not esteemed 
‘ general' no reason can bo a.ssigned, except that di« 
bishops of die east, wlio were all Ariaiis, withdrew 
from it, and Jield u se]>!irate council at RJiilippojiolis. 
'J'lie latter assembly reversed all llio decrees of Sardica, 
cursed Atliauasius, Julius, and all the leaders of the 
orthodox, uiid eiiui.-.ted a confession of faith soniowhat 
amhiguous, but resemliling on die whole that of Aii- 
tiocli. A'diunasius was Unis a saint in die east and a 
demon in tlie west; ortliodoxy was tlie path to heuveo 
ill the western clinrcli, and tlie patli to Indl in tiia 
eiislern ; wliile cursing, delivering to Satan, proscrip¬ 
tion, and shedding of blood, upheld the comiiion causa 
of die self-styled • Culhulic clmrcli,’ uU over the Civi¬ 
lised world. 

The bardlcuti council w'us a triumph; but it was 
u tiiumpii won by cliicaiiery, and destined to be of 
sliui't contiiniunce. (ionslunlius was winning Irliimplis 
ol' anotiier sort in the field of buttle; and, eventually 
beeuming die sole ruler of the empire, he rapidly unit¬ 
ed die ciiurciies of die west and die east, mid achieved 
a general proscription of tile Nicetie faidi. fie found 
it good policy to sanction lliose decrees of fjurdiea 
wincli exulted die power of die llumuii bisiiop; and by 
aliowing tlie proud preiute to appoint two delegates, to 
correspond in iinporiuiice. to two ileputed by liimself, 
lie sinx’eeiled in urguiiizing, a. n. .‘fiJ, a council at 
Aries, wldcli adopted ins views, and Ariaiiise.d the 
creed uf all tiie clnirciies of tlte .west. 

Tile clergy uf die western estubtisiied church were 
now us iaicde iii renouncing ordiuduxy os diose of Uie 
eastern cluircli liud been after tlie council of 'I'yre, and 
especially after the death uf Constantine. Many eecle- 
siusties, ulmusl from the iiiument wlien Christianity was 
estubiished, ceased to contend for tiuclrines, and, wliat- 
ever tlieir prulessiuns were, contended in reality for 
only stcuiar liuiiuurs, preferments, state endowments, 
large revenues, und authority and doiuinioii. 'I'hey 
ul' die west knew well tile temper uf Coiistuntius. 
They were awoi'c tliut, to depose one ortiiodox bishop 
in Cuustuiitiiiuple, he hud not scrupled to histai au 
Ariuii Ul the expense uf murdering hlOO citiseiis; and 
they were conscious iiow Idghiy ne was exusperated 
against tlicmselves, in cunsequ'eiice uf tlieir fervid sup- 
puitt uf die pruiuiiged contest curried on nguiast hifu 
under Coustuus. VVheii, Uierefore, tiie cuuiicd of Arles, 
wliicli assembled in their own territories, and was com¬ 
posed principally uf their own party, yielded to his 
pleasure uud declared against orthodoxy, dury generally 
made its decrees a pretext for either adopting Arianism, 
or taking shelter in compromise or in ignominious 
silence. 

Some, however, still openly contended for the faith 
of Nice, uud must were known to be only tewporixing. 
Constantius, tlierefure, convoked, in u gnuui ‘ game 
erul council’ at Milan, cooittstuig td three huud^ 
bishops from the west, along with a 
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the east, and grcuUy exceiiiug that of Nice in the int- 
paiiial selection of its members, while it fully equalled 
it ill both respectability and numbers! Tliis council 
ought to have been orthodox. Greatly the majority of 
its members were bishops of the western establishment; 
who had often fought the battles of the Nicene creed 
against the Arians; and Eusebius, Hionysiiis, mid 
especially the famed ‘ fathers,’ Hilary and Lucifer, 
nobly sacrificed tlicir worldly interests, and, in the very 
teeth of the emperor’s influence and cermin resentment, 
firmly led the debates in favour of Trinitarianism. But 
sycophancy to the monarch and the love of state favour 
and emoluments triumphed; n venal majority liasely 
apostatized; and decrees were enacted condemning tiie 
Nicene confession, delivering to Satan all who should 
profess it, and lauding the Arians os the only udvo- 
cutes of truUi. Sardica was in ail justice die second 
' general counciland tiiis of Milan, far above every 
pretension of Nice, was t/ie third. Were the first of 
Constantinople, or what ecclesiastical historians call 

* Uie second general council,’ adopted, instead of Nice, 
as the test of ecumenicity, nut only Milan and Sardica, 
but at least Tyre and Antioch, must also be received as 
‘general.’ Now, every general council, according to 
the church of Home, is ‘ infallible luui, according even 
to many a self-styled Protestant, every general council 
till that of Chalcedon.or till the year 'l/il, is of ‘ eccle¬ 
siastical authority.’ Yet the councils of Tyre, Antioch, 
and Milan were all Ariaii, wliile that of Sardica was 
the conciliar parent of the I’apacy ! Hut why namtr 
tliese councils ? There followed at least two others 
which, out of all comparison, excelleii in every pro¬ 
perty of being ‘general,’ every eouncil iill the middle 
of the dark ages. 

'The council of Sirmiuin, in '.iU7, was for a season 
greatly more celebrated than that of xN'iee,even though 
It wanted the attraction of novelty, anil was only one 
of a cliisU-r which hung on one another's skirts with 
rapid anil consUiiil succession. Sozomeii says it con¬ 
sisted of Greeks and Latins, and appears to intimate 
that the iiiimhcrs of the parties were nearly equal. 
Tlte Latins, according to Hiiinins, umoiinleit to more 
than three hundred; and, if the Greeks were in pro¬ 
portion, the entire assembly was lietween double and 
treble the bulk of the Nicene. 'Flic Sirmians issued 
three conlessiuiis of laitli, the first evasive but unfavour¬ 
able to orthodoxy, the second rankly Arian, and the 
third denying our Lord’s supreme godhead, but alfirm- 
ing his ‘ similarity’ to tiie Deity. 'File tliird confession, 
according to current phi'ase, was si-mi-Arian, and ex¬ 
pressed tiie sentiments of that subdivision of tiie Ariaii 
party to which Coiistantius was attached. 'To issue 
three creeds, or even two, was unexampled conduct in 
a council; but what shall we think of tliree having 
been issued, which were discrepant in doctrine, wiiicli 
embodied tlie opinions of uiitagunist parties, and each 
of wiiich was sanctioned or enforced by curses upon uU 
pei'sojis who should believe the oUiei-s 'i Hut the se¬ 
cond creed wns intended to destroy the first, mid the 
third to destroy both the first mid tlie second. (Joii- 
staiitius disapproved Uie first as too favourable to ortho¬ 
doxy, and menaced ‘ the fatliers’ of the council witli 
the confiscation of tlieir revenues, if they did not re¬ 
scind it, aud enact another. TJiey tmubled fur tlieir 
money mid secular honours, mid, witli excess of zeal, 
hastened in the strongest terms to aiiatiiematize wliut 
they had decreed. ‘I'bey now overshot Uie mark as 
far as tliey at first shot short of it, and displeased Con- 
stantius as much by their rampant Arimiisin, as Uiey 
liad formerly done by Uieir sneaking orthodoxy. Hut 

* Uie infallibles’ were nothing damited; mid, instructed 
l>y &Uure and experiment as to wliat would best please 
the royal faucy, fell again to creed-making, and were 
at last honoured witli imperial approbation, and de- 
claied to have sanctioned ‘ the truth.’ They first made 

miserable attempt to compromise Unitarimiism and 
Christianity j Uiey next boldly ‘ denied Uie only iiord 


God who bought them;' and nut till they gildeil mor¬ 
tal error with such pretences as rendered it less vul¬ 
nerable and more specious Umn when exhibited in its 
naked deformity, did they become, according to the 
principle of the church of Rome, ‘mi infallible tri¬ 
bunal.’ Never was more ample display made of theo¬ 
logical profligacy and unprincipled veimlity, Uian by 
the Siruiiaiis; and never was proof on any subject 
clearer Uian that these properties resulted, in Uieir 
case, from enslavement to Ute civil power. 

Liberius, the cotemporaneous bishop or ‘pope’ of 
Rome, sul»cribed the second confession of Sirmium ; 
and, on being shorUy afterwards sent into exile, he was 
succeeded in his office by Felix, a declared Arian. 
There were thus at the same moment two bishops of 
Home, or a pair of ‘ anti-popes,’ both of whom had ab¬ 
jured the Trinitarian faiUi. This fact is coiistanUy ad¬ 
duced ill controversy with Roman CaUioiics as con¬ 
clusive evidence against the Romish pretensions to 
papal infallibility, mid to an uninterrupted succession of 
ortliodox Romish bishops. Hut why is not Uie cotem- 
poraiieous defection from the faith of Uie whole body 
of bishops at Sirmium, and Uie apostacy to Ariaiiism of 
the entire ‘ Catholic churcli’ of the world,—why are 
not these facts, which occurred iu less Uian forty years 
after the first civil establishing of Christianity, adduced 
as evidence equallycoiiclusive against all the pretensions 
of every self-styled successor of the original ‘ Catholic 
church,’ and against the alleged conservation of orUio- 
doxy and muitileimnce of sound standards of faith by 
means of civil influence? 

'Tlie coiliicil of Sinuium would seem to have set 
Ariitiiism on the firmest liasis, and to have honoured it 
with a final triuuipli. Hut Ooiistantius desired a dc- 
monstrntiou iu its favour, still more decided. He con¬ 
ceived tlie notion of two cotemporaneous councils, one 
in the. east and anotlier in the west, to concur in the 
same senliineiits, and decree the same creed. He 
knew that orthodoxy still smouldered ttioughout the 
western churcli; he was aware of having not alone 
awed previous councils by his authority, but influenced 
their decisions by the presence and votes of eastern 
hisliops; and iie now desiderated a council composed 
wholly of Latins or bishops of Uie west, to echo the 
voice of a consentaneous council, composed wholly of 
(Jreeks, or of bishops of the east. He, accordingly, 

' sunimoiied the two councils to meet iu 359, Uie one at 
Ariiiiiiuiin and the other at Seleucia. Tlie council of 
Ariiiiiiium was composed of, some say four hundred, 
Olliers say six hundred hisliops, who all belonged to Uie 
western churcli, mid were Uie ciioicest supporters of 
orthodoxy which the epoch could produce. Only about 
eighty were known to have been carried away in the 
general defection after the accesshiii of ConstanUus, 
or had in miy manner professed to adopt or abet Ariaii- 
ismr Tiie emperor purposely convoked Uie boldest 
mid best partisans of the Nicene creed, and excluded, 
as far us possible, from their assembly whatever might 
be pleaded os the influence of an Arian {larty. IVhat 
he calculated on as the instrument of his power to 
mould them to his will, was simply and emphaticaily 
Uie influence of state patronage and domination. He 
knew well, from experience, the practical power tuid 
prevalence of clerical venality { and he had made fre¬ 
quent experiment, always wiUi success, of the facility 
with which a royal threat to deprive men of benefices, or 
to deprive the church of Uie state’s support, could array 
a wliole Ixidy of ecclesiastics against what Uiey believ¬ 
ed to be Uie truUi. He relied, Uten!fore,eaUreiy m his 
personal influence as Uie dispenser of state favours, ami 
confidently expected, without other aid, to iiudte <tlie 
lioiy fathers’ decree Uie creed which he desired. His 
confidence was fully justified by the eveid. The 
council, foolishly flattering its hopes with ^e decepUvO' 
liberality and Uie seeming favoundilehess 'to oiUHMioxy 
of the principles on which it ‘iriui convoked, made a 
stand at the outset for the Nicene creed, and even pro-- 
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ceeded to enact curses against the Arians. But it 
suddenly stopped, and careered fairly round, when at 
the utmost sliced of its excited seal. Constantius gave 
' Uie fathers’ a singie short bint as to certain conse¬ 
quences which would follow their persisting in ortho¬ 
doxy ; and he had the satisfaction immediately to hrar 
them uiid voce, cursing the faith of Nice, and confirming 
the tliird confession of Sirmiiim. " Here,” says Dr Greir, 
a living ecclesiastical writer of the church of Ireland, 

Here the frailty of human nature was signally dis¬ 
played ; as tliis very coiuicil, (which had decreed for 
the Niceiie standard of faith,) yielding to the imperial 
mandate, fully concurred in the Arian hypothesis.” 

The council of the Greeks, assembled at Seleucia, 
consisted of one hundred and sixty bishops. Though 
the eastern or Arian clergy had here an open field and 
no opponents, they were divided amongj thciiiselves, 
mid split into a variety of sub-arian sects. Leonas, the 
qumstor, attended as the emperor’s deputy, professedly 
to prevent tumult, but in reality to hold them in lead¬ 
ing strings; and, on their becoming obstreperous, and 
proceeding to mutual recrimination and violence, ho 
angrily withdrew, telling them that his presence was 
not required to enable them to scold and quarrel. 
They agreed, by a majority, to re-enact the Arian 
creed ot Aiitiocli. But a numerous Iiody, who knew 
that this was not the creed most popular at court, a)’- 
pealed to the emperor, and prayed him to review tiui 
council s decision. Gonstantius summoned before him 
a deputation from each of tiie sects or parties who had 
voted ; and, using little ceremony, obliged tliein nil to 
adopt and subscribe the third coiifcssioii of Siriiiiuiii. 
He titus made his own autiiority supersede and compel 
that of the council, even after its sessions bad been 
closed, and its decrees had been fiated. He was as 
fond of ‘ niiiforniity’ as any ‘ (3liristiun (!) kings’ who 
liave succeeded iiiin ; ami, not satistied that simply 
Arianism should be the universal faitli, he obliged lu-st. 
the Sirinians, next the Ariniiiiaiis, and finally the 
leiiciaiis, to adopt llie particular phasis of it whicli was 
impressed on liis fiivouritc ' confession.’ 

CJonstniilius probably felt that the irregularity of Ids 
conduct towards the Seieucians was injurious to ‘uni¬ 
formity,' and might afterwards be pleaded as a reason 
to impugn tlie established faitli; and he, next year, 
360, summoned another council of the Greeks to meet 
at Constantinople, and, without much managciiieiit, 
elicited from them a regular confirmation of the third 
confession of Simiitim. He now had made, not alone 
Arianism, but tliat special modification of it which lie 
liest loved, universally triumphant; and had fully esta¬ 
blished it as the conciliar and standard faith of tike 
whole Roman empire. But he lived little more than 
twelve months to mature or enjoy the fruits of his ex¬ 
ploit. He died in 361, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Julian, wlio is usually styled ‘ tiie Apostate.’ 


THE CONVERSION OF ZACCHKUS: 

^ ,$emon. 

By the Rev. John Kelly 

Minhier of the Congregational Church, Mverton Crescent, 
Liverpool. 

Luke xIx. 9.—" This day is salvation come to tliis house, 
forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham.” 

SALVATroH means deliverance. It may apply 
to any kind of evils to which an individual is 
exposed. l*he deliverance of the people of 
Israel Irom the bondage of Egypt was salvation, 
and is repeatedly so denominated in the word 
of God* In .the New Testament^ the term is 
almost invariably applied to our deliverance 


from those spiritual evils to which we are sub¬ 
ject as sjnncrs in the sight of God. It com¬ 
prehends deliverance from the whole of these 
evils, in all their number and variety. A mere 
freedom from punishment, were tliis possible,— 
a partial amendment of character,—an aban¬ 
donment of some particular sins, whatever be 
the nature and aggravation uf these sins, is 
never dignified* with the mime of salvation. 
Whatever is possible in partial reformations may 
take place, and yet the individual may bo far 
enough from a scriptural salvation unto eternal 
life. A mistake on tliis point is one of the 
greatest calamities which can befal a sinner,— 
inasmuch a-s, while he is still exposed to all the 
dangers consequent upon a state of enmity 
against God, he is too often deceived and har¬ 
dened by supposing tliat all is right, and ren¬ 
dered impervious to tlu; impressions of that 
truth by u hicii aloue Ik; cau be savingly bene- 
fitted. Alistakes on this subject are of two 
kinds, botli of whiirli require to be carefully 
guarded against. We may in is understand the 
value of salvation itself,—or, with right ideas of 
this^ wo may deceive ourselves by supposing 
that certain convictions and impressions consti¬ 
tute 11 state of salvation, when in reality tliey 
do not. The first source of error we may 
briefly dispose of at the outset. The second 
will be dealt with at a subsoipient stage of the 
remarks which we design to oHer, in depen¬ 
dence on the divine blessing, on the jiassage now 
before ns. 

The salvation of the gospel, then, eoiitem- 
plates onr entire ami permanent deliverance 
from all the consequences of sin, m ar and re¬ 
mote. It commences now in a contemporaneous 
deliverance from the inuiishinent and the power 
of sin, is gradually advanced in our growing con¬ 
formity to the divine image, ami is consummated 
in the perfection of our spiritual nature amidst 
the glories of tlie heavenly worlil. This alone 
is the salvation which sinners need, and whicli 
it is the intention of the gospel to accomplish. 
Let no one imagine, thatasense of pardon, a con¬ 
viction that he is freed from comleinmition, is ail 
that is necessary to his being in a state of salva¬ 
tion. Let no one su])posc that distressonaccount 
of sin, strong and deep convictions of mind, the 
suspension uf former habits, the abandonment 
of old sins, is necessarily salvation. There may 
be all these, and yet not one decisive step taken 
toward tlie kingdom of iieavcn. There are other 
ibrms of spiritual evil besides punishment and 
open iniquity: there is a diseased and a de¬ 
praved heart,—a heart in love with sin and un¬ 
der its dominion ; and there is no real deliver¬ 
ance which does not extend to the seat of our 
malady,—which does not dethrone .sin from its 
usurped control over the adections, and weaken 
and subdue it in all its actings within us. Sal¬ 
vation unquestionably includes the pirdon of 
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Kin, but it coinpreliends also distinct spiritual 
perceptions of tiie evil nature of sin, an aversion 
to its indulgence, a freedom from its enslaving 
induence, a Voluntary and generally successful 
resistance to its cravings and incitements, and an 
honest persevering pursuit of all holy attain¬ 
ments. This is the true character of the gospel 
salvation, which every sinner needs, and with¬ 
out which he must continue to bo obnoxious to 
the full effects of the divine displeosure. 

In examining the stateinont in our t<!Xt, ‘ This 
day IB salvation come into this hous<;,’ wo re¬ 
mark, 

I. That salvation is rrcogiiisod as the freo 
and undeserved hestowinont of God. There is 
something in the very tonus t:in|iloyod, tlioro is 
more in the liicts of the history, wliich iiiqiros- 
sivoly loaches this tnitli. The term ‘ eoine,’ 
in the text, decides nothing, indeed, as to the 
source of salvation : it simjiiy states tiie fact of 
commoncenieut,—tliat salvation liad begun to 
exist in this house. But the clause whieli im¬ 
mediately succeeds, ‘inasmueh as ho is a son of 
Abraham,’ points distinctly to tho gralnitons 
character of salvation : it rotors to Zuceheus, and 
doBcribes him not as a Jew by birth—tliongli that 
he was so is highly jirobuble—but as baving bo- 
coiuo a spiritual oliild of Abraham, and as having 
received spiritual blessings in the same way as 
did the patriurch. It eontaius an evident allu¬ 
sion to the eov<>uiinl. arrangouicnts cennoeted 
with the heslowment of saving inerey. The 
blessings conlerred upon Abraliaiu were free 
gifts from (ilod ; and tho coveiuiiit established 
with him eonsistotl of free promises relative to 
the bestowuient of tho same blessings upon ail 
Ids apiritual seed. Tin; promises originated in 
the sovereign comjrussion of God ; and the be. 
stowniont of tho blessings, in uceorduiioc with 
the promises, upon any sinner, partakes of the 
same character. To say, then, that any one is 
a son of Abraham, is to say that ho has lieon 
enriched by undostu'ved sovoiangn mercy,—that 
the salvation which he enjoys proceeds tioiu 
God us its solo uutlior. In liio present instunee, 
salvation did not spring up in the lu art of Zac- 
cheus by his own self-determination; far less 
»vere the blessings lieserved by him. On the 
contrary, he, as a sinner, deserved only )>uni$li- 
nient, and was incompetent to any .spiritual 
duty, and even insensible to the motives whtoh 
ought to have iutiuenced him to give himself 
unto God. But Christ, in rieli and umleservtd 
mercy, arrested him, subdued his heart, and. 
wou him over to a new obedience. Witii this 
view of the case, the facts of his history, as nar¬ 
rated in the present passage, fully concur. 
Tl^cre were circumstances connected with his 
character which placed him in the most un¬ 
favourable situatioo for his apiritual interests. 
He was rich and exposed to all the'delusions 
and snares which unsanctiiied wealth generally 


occasions. His state w'as one of so much dan¬ 
ger as to justify the declaration of our Lord, 

‘ How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God!’ Wealth furnishes 
many sources of carnal gratification, engenders 
pride and self-sufilcicncy, and generally closes 
the heart against all right conviotiou of our 
spiritual necessity. This tendency was greatly 
increased in Zacclicus’ case by the circumstanea 
that a large portion of his wealth appears to 
have been unjustly acquired. His professional 
employment must have presented many tempta¬ 
tions in liis way, which he had not sufficient re¬ 
solution to resist. The danger to the moral and 
spiritual sensibilities of the heart from riches in 
any case is great; but when wealth is the fruit of 
oppression or extortion, the danger is tenfold in¬ 
creased. New elements of evil are introduced, 
the operation of which is peculiarly ruinous. 
Humanly speaking, there could hardly be a per¬ 
son more unlikely than Zaccheus was, to submit 
to the instructions of Christ. So far as the narra¬ 
tive in the ])rescnt passage informs us, he seems 
to have bia-ii, up to the period when Christ ad¬ 
dressed liiui, utterly insensible to spiritual 
tiuiigs. i{eapj)ears to have been prompted, on 
tlie prescail occasion, only by curiosity. Having 
in ai d of the mirucics and proceedings of the 
yaviour, ho was desirous of seeing him ; and 
without a])})areiitly any intention of embracing 
Ills eaus(', he placed himself in a situation where 
his curiosity might be gratified. Looking at 
his character, his circumstances, and the motive 
which ajiponrs to have prompted him in the 
pii;seiit instance, he was perhaps about one of 
the lust men amongst all the crowd which pressed 
upon the Saviour, likely to become an humble 
and self-denying disciple. But no sooner did 
Christ address him than his heart resjwjudcd to 
his call. He yielded a prompt and ready com- 
j)liance ; and, overcome by our Lord’s conde- 
sci nsion and grace, he gave immediate proof of 
Ills repentance, and of his unhesitating surrender 
of himself to tlie Saviour’s authority. But while 
curiosity is evidently assigned as the chief mo¬ 
tive which influenced him in his desire to see 
(Christ, it is impossible for us to understand 
what might have- been passing in bis mind up 
to the lime when the Saviour addressed him. 
The knowledge which he may have acquired 
by rej>ort of the Redeemer’s instruotion, the 
homage which he saw the people paying to bis 
moral excellency, the recollection of his own 
personal unwurthtness plaOed more vividly be¬ 
fore him in contrast with what he bad learned 
of Christ, miglit have been occupyillg bls mind, 
preparing him for what followed,-—though of this 
vve have no information. We are told only of 
Christ’s conduct towards him, and the result In ' 
which it issued. From the InformaRon furnish¬ 
ed us respecting his previous eJiURmt&B^hnd the 
whole circumstances of th« interview as’they, fee 
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before us, there is only one conclusion at which it 
is possible for us to arrive,-~that the conversion 
of Zacoheus was an act of rich and sovereign 
grace. 

Salvation possesses substantially the same 
character in every other instance.- There are 
some cases, and this of Zaccheus is one, in 
which, from their previous character and the 
attendant clroutnstanoes of their conversion, the 
sovereignty of the divine procedure is trans¬ 
parent; but it is not the less real in other cases. 
There may be endless differences in tlie pre¬ 
vious character and circumstances of saved sin¬ 
ners. There may be great varieties in tlie ex¬ 
ercises of their minds, in the particular means 
employed in their conversion, and in tlie length 
of time which inn5' elapse between tlieir first 
serious thought and their ultimate decision. 
But there arc some things, and tliese the most 
important, whicli they have in common. Sal¬ 
vation, in every case, is undeserved, is effected 
through the instrumentality of divine truth, ami 
is the result of sovereign grace. Tliese essen¬ 
tially belong to salvation, under all cireum- 
stances,—vrliile other particulars may be endless, 
jy modified In the case of difi'erent individuals. 

When we speak of tlie sovereignty of the 
divine procedure iu tlie salvation of sinners, we 
are liable, I am aware, to Ik! very mucli misun¬ 
derstood. There are mistakes extensively pre¬ 
valent on this subject wliicli do both injustice 
to the divine character and injury to sinners. 
With many, no otlier idea is connected witli 
the term sovereignty than that of an iinrc'ason- 
able and arbitrary course of acting, nearly inde¬ 
pendent of all instrumentality, and making it a 
matter of indifierence wlietlier or not tin; sinner 
give any attention to the truths widcli affect his 
condition in the sight of God. Nofidng can be 
more unscriptural and mistaken limn sucli an idea. 
The tri^e idea of divine sovereignty is widely 
different fVoiri this. It refers to acts of-rieli 
mercy in the bestowaicnt of spiritual blessings. 
It intimates that the reasons for tliese acts of 
mercy arise from nothing iu the sinner to de¬ 
serve them; and that, wise and infinitely wortiiy 
of God as they must be, he has not seen fit to 
reveal them. This is all tliat sovereignty ex¬ 
presses. It is applied ordy to acts of kindness; 
and it intimates, not that there are no reasons 
which determine tiie divine procedure, but tiiat 
those reasons are cbuccaled from us. It does 
not, in the slightest degree, interfere with the 
ir^ponsibility of man ; neither does it decide 
any thing aa to the instrumentality by which 
^ those blessings are conforred upon us. These 
' hre questions which ft heaves untouched. Our. 
Idttty- in regard to them is precisely the same as 
!ft would have been on the supposition that the 
doolrhte Of divine sovereignty had no existence. 
It bi the established rule with God to pardon 
and bave men through the knowledge of the 


truth,—and, constituted as man is, iu no other 
way can ho bo saved; and it is the duty, the 
indispensable, and the urgent duty of all men 
to whom the trutli cuincs, to attend to it, to un¬ 
derstand and embrace it. The blessing of God 
is, in every case, necessary to give that truth 
effect. In the bestowmeiit of his blessing, he 
acts as a Sovereign who gives none account of 
his matters to tiic creatures of liis power : none 
can claim it, none can deservo it. He coufbrs 
it on such individuals, at such times, and in con¬ 
nexion with sucli circuinstuiices, in each case, as 
his wisdom determines to be right and proper. Iu ^ 
every case of conversion, tlio truth is employed. 
It may strike the conscience powerfully and 
unexpectedly : a word in season, like a wing¬ 
ed arrow, may lodge in tlic heart, and may be 
followed in rapid succession by un unreserved 
surrender to tlu! authority of Christ, and by a 
joyl'ul sense of pardoning merry. In other in¬ 
stances, tiic intlui-nce of tiie truth may be slow 
and silent, like tlie grailual progress of the 
morning liglit; the transition to tiie pence and 
confidence of a statt; of reeoneiiiation may be so 
insensible as to render it inipossibU^ fur the in¬ 
dividual wlio has experienced it to point to tho 
precise time when it occurred. And between 
the two descriptions of case's tlierc may bo eiul- 
less iiiodifieatioiis of experience ; and yet tlie 
same divine agent operate on ail as tlie alone 
source of wluitever is saving. There may be 
diversities of operations,—tliere may bt; differ¬ 
ences in the circnnistanees whieii attend the 
bestowmeiit of salvation upon u sinner; but 
wlietlier the transition from darkness to ligiit bo 
rupiil or gradual, wlietlier the cliaructer may 
have been notoriously bail or highly respect¬ 
able, wlietlier there may previously have been 
an utter iudilfereiice to religious trutli or a long 
familiarity with it, whether the preceding exer- 
cisi’s of mind may have been {luinful and pro- 
traeU'd or made comparatively easy by a prompt 
and childlike reception of divine truth, the sin¬ 
ner is iu every case wholly undeserving. God 
is tlie sole disposer of all the circuinstances 
wliicli led to his ae(]uuiiittuice witli tlie truth, 
and tile direct author of all tlial is saving in 
tlie state of his lieart. He is indebted to 
sovereign mercy alone, and owes tlic renewal 
of his mind solely to the free grace of God. 

And while the statement of the text thus 
ascribes salvation to God as its author, the 
circumstances of tlic case of Zaccheus, prove 
the sufficiency and potency of divine grace in 
its itiHuenee over the human heart. How easy 
a thing it is for God to subdue the ihost for- 
midubic evils by which sinners are enslaved, 
and to recai to himself tiiose who are apparent¬ 
ly in tiie most liopeless oirconistances !. Here 
is an individual iu a situation, declared by the 
Saviour bintself to be one of the most danger¬ 
ous ill which a sinner can be placed. Abound- 
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ing in wealth, a large portion of which was ac¬ 
quired hy extortion and oppression, his habits 
evil, and of some standing, exposed to the most 
insidious and dangerous snares, despised and 
hated by the Jewish people because of his pro¬ 
fession, he was most , likely to treat religion 
with disregard, as something beyond his attain¬ 
ment; and yet, by the word of Christ, he is 
most unexpectedly, and in an instant, convinced, 
humbled, subdued, and saved,—the power of 
sin is forthwith broken,—his heart escapes from 
its thraldom and renounces it for ever,—his 
habits are broken up, and he becomes a sincere 
and humble tlisciple. What sovereign grace 
did for this man, it can do for any with equal 
ease and rapiditj'. At a word the most guilty 
can be pardoned and saved, the most stubborn 
subdued, the most inveterate habits broken up, 
the most formidable spiritual evils of the heart 
detected and overcome. There is nothing hard 
or didicult for (iod in achieving such triumphs. 
When sinners arc for .a length of time under 
conviction,—when they struggle long and ap¬ 
parently in vain with the evil propensities of 
w'hicli they are conscious,—w'hen a considerable 
time elapses before thej' unhesitatingly surrender 
themselves to Christ in the renunciation of their 
sins, this docs not arise- from any inediciency in 
divine grace : it only indicates a variety in the 
methods of the divine proc<!d>ire, in adaptation 
perhaps to the peculiar character of the indi¬ 
vidual,—it may be the method which divine 
wisdom may see to be best dtted to disclose the 
evil of sin, to couvince the sinner of his entire 
dependence on saving mercy, and to impress 
important lessons permanently and indelibly 
upon his heart. The efficiency of the divine 
power is one thing; the circumstances under 
which, and the way in which that power shall be 
exerted in j>articular cases, is another, and is to 
be determined by divine wisdom in subservience 
to the divine glory. In the mean time, such 
instances as that of Zaccheus, afford us a palj)a- 
ble demonstration of the irresistible efficacy of 
divine grace, proving what it can do, and en¬ 
couraging our faith and confidence in God. 

II. The second remark which the passage 
suggests is, that salvation, whenever bestowed, 
is always indicated by its effects. Zaccheus 
afforded a striking evidence of the change which 
had passed upon him, which was, in fact, the 
ground on which the present statement of 
our Lord was made. It was after his confes¬ 
sion, contained in the previous verse, that our 
Lord said, ‘To-day is salvation come to this 
house.’ It seems self-evident that a change, 
such as salvation involves, cannot take place 
without indicating itself in the character and 
conduct. Such indications are important to 
the person himself, as confirming his inward 
consciousness of the reality of the change which 
he has undergone, and establishing his confi¬ 


dence in its soundness ; and they are important 
to others, as illustrating the efficacy of divine 
grace, and tending to tlie gloty^ of God. It 
behoves us, however, to be careful in deter¬ 
mining the character of these indications,—in¬ 
asmuch as we are liable to great self-deception, 
and are in danger of fixing upon things as indi¬ 
cations of sound conversion which in reality arc 
not so. I cannot, indeed, undertake to point 
out all the scri]>tural indications of salvation. I 
must satisfy myself with adverting to those fur¬ 
nished by the case before us, premising that 
they may be expected to vary in particular in¬ 
dividuals. That in all instances is the best in¬ 
dication of salvation which stands most directly 
opposed to the particular form w'hich sin may 
have assumed in our previous character. With 
this remark lot us attend to the evidences which 
Zaccheus furnished of the reality of his conver¬ 
sion. 

1 . There was an open and ingenuous con¬ 
fession of his guilt. Confession of sin is an in¬ 
dispensable proof of sincerity. He who hides 
and conceals his sins cannot understand the 
evil of them or hate them,—nor is he prepared 
to justify God in the punishment which he has 
denounced against thorn, or to acknowledge and 
feel his entire dejiendence on pure mercy for 
his f'orgivcncs.s. He may be ashamed of its 
being known that he has committed sin ; but he 
is not ashamed of sin itself. The former ma3'^ 
not onlj' consist with impenitence, but is usually 
associated with it; while the latter is invariably 
the effect of saving grace upon the heart. 
Reverence for tlic character and respect for the 
government of God are essential to holy and 
happy obedience ; and as sin impeaches the 
character and insults the government of God, so 
a Just conviction of its evil will lead us to justify 
God by an open and ingenuous confession. 
Confession, indeed, may be regarded under two 
aspects, as it regards our fellow-men, and as it 
regards God. Under the first aspect, our con¬ 
fession is limited to those acts of open iniquity 
by which God has been publicly dishonoured 
and our fcllow-men injured. It forms no part 
of our duty publicly to expose to others all the 
secret wickedness of our hearts. No duty de¬ 
mands this, and no good end can ,be accom¬ 
plished by it. In Zaccheus’ public confession, 
we have a rule fur our regulation in this matter. 
He openly acknowledged the injustice of whicb 
he had been guilty in his public employment; 
but he did not proceed to disclose the secret 
evils of his heart. After this example must our 
own confessiobs, as they respect our.fellow-men, 
be regulated. He who,has injured another by 
his sin, and does not acknowledge it on a fitting 
occasion, who does i)ot>«admit his crimiaality 
without attempting a deceitful justificatios of 
bis sin, cannot be a true p«ai^t in tbe sighi 
of God. A riglit apprehension of the evil oif 
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sin will destroy that tendency to extenuate and 
apoiogize, which is so. natural to our deceitful 
heart. Confession, under the second aspect, as 
it respects God, goes much further. It em¬ 
braces ail the evils of our heart and life, in so 
far as we understand them. The worth of such 
confession depends wholly on its fulness and 
ingenuousness. Where there is concealment, 
where there is a disposition to palliate or' to 
wrap up in confused generalities, whatever be 
the degree of conviction and distress of mind, 
there < cannot be thorough sincerity of licart. 
It is the indication of a secret reluctance to 
bring ourselves to the light, to acknowledge 
ourselves to be in the wrong,—a refusal to justify 
God and cast ourselves on his mercy. But let 
the evil of sin be clearly discerned, let it be 
hated ; and the penitent will feel himself with in¬ 
ward shame constrained to unbosom his heart,— 
he will never find peace until he has unreserved¬ 
ly and ingenuously confessed his iniquity in the 
sight of God,—he will loath and dread to har¬ 
bour what is sinful,—he will seek to «letcct it 
in all its secret motions in his own luHirt,—and 
he %viH be above all things desirous, whatever 
may become of him, that God may be justified 
in his dealings towards him. This is the first 
and most indispensable evidence of salvation. 
There can be no right state of heart and no re¬ 
conciliation to God without it. 

2 . The salvation of Zaccheus was marked by 
an entire and permanent abandonment of sin. 
This is the proper and necessary external ex¬ 
pression of confession. When sin is hated and 
deplored, it will be abandoned,—and abandoned, 
you will observe, not under the compulsion of 
fear, not reluctantly and half-heartedly, but 
from an inward distaste to it, from a dread of its 
pollution, and a sincere desire to get rid of its 
presence. There may be at first a painful struggle. 
•There may not at once be fully discernible 
the prevalence of a true aversion to sin. There 
may be perhaps some idol iniquity, the renun¬ 
ciation of which is like tearing our heart-strings, 
and the successful abandonmeut of which may be 
the very turning point of our salvation. But 
stiil our departure from iniquity, to be sincere 
and permanent, must be from the heart; and if 
we are really saved, we shall soon discover the 
existence of dislike to iniquity. Sin will be 
our aversion and burden. We sliall steadily 
resist' it, and long for our deliverance from it 
as essential to the happiness of our renewed na¬ 
ture. There may be seasons indeed in our 
spiritual history, in which w'e shall find our¬ 
selves in the most painful perpldkity. There 
is nothing more mysterious than the power and 
I insidiousness with which spiritual temptations 
are forced upon us, and seem almost to take 
^oss«Msion of our mind; and we may be some- 
tjinna at a loss to distinguish between mere 
temptation ami the ascendency of unsubdued 


corruption. Vigilance and self-jealousy will in 
time give, us skill in the knowledge of our 
hearts, and enable us to discern, and have con¬ 
fidence in a true hatred of sin, where it exists. 
We cannot be too deeply impressed with the 
truth, that it is renunciation of sin, proceeding 
from this state of heart, that can alone be per¬ 
manent, and is alone the true indication of sal¬ 
vation. Where this disposition of mind exists, 
it will be marked by the universality of its ope¬ 
ration. It will lead us to set ourselves in re¬ 
sistance to every sin, to regulate and restrain 
our thoughts, to watch with godly jealousy 
over our heart, to be particularly vigilant 
against any idol iniquity, any easily besetting 
sin of which we are conscious, to avoid the 
occasions of temptation to its commission, and 
to be sincere and impartial in our fulfllment of 
known duty. This will be the prevailing dis¬ 
position of our hearts. He who systematically 
cherishes any known sin, or avoids the perforin- 
ance of any known duty, is not in a state of 
salvatioti. 

Jl. Zacclteus* conversion was further indicat¬ 
ed by his readiness to repair the iiijtiries ho had 
committed in his unregenerate state. ‘ If I 
have taken any thing from any man by false 
accusation, I restore him four-fold.’ Extortion 
was tilt! sin to tiie cuminission of which Zac- 
eheus had formerly, from his peculiar circum¬ 
stances, been under the greatest temptation ■ 
and he now, therefore, took the most direct 
means to repair the evil of which he had been 
guilty. Now this particular case fairly involves 
a general principle, that the renewed heart will 
feel itself constrained to make reparation as far 
us possible for the injuries committed in a state 
of sin ; and this constitutes a most important 
test of genuine conversion. If a sinner, for 
example, is conscious that iie lias obtained his 
property by injustice and fraud, can there be 
any proof of the sincerity of his penitence, if he 
<]uictly retain the wages of iniquity ? Cun a 
man hate sin, while he lives without scruple 
upon the fruits of it ? Assuredly not. It may 
indeed be a very painful thing to part with the 
property we possess, or to make the disclosures 
which justice may require; but stili it must be 
done. IP iniquity be the object of our hatred, 
we shall not be at peace without making repara¬ 
tion, whenever this is at all possible ;—we say, 
when it is at all possible; for it may happen 
either that we have it nut in our power to make 
restitution, or that we may be unable to find 
those to whom restitution is to be made,—in 
which case, humble and penitential confession 
is the only course remaining for us. And 
where the injury is not on the property but the 
character or principles or comfort of others the 
same reparation is required as for as we are 
able to effect it. If an individual have under¬ 
mined the principles and ruined the character 
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of another, can he, wlien brought to a right 
aense of hits guilt, and to the penitent reception 
of mercy, possibly satisfy himself, think you, 
with simply' bewailing the evil he has done ? 
Can there be any sincerity in his penitence, if, 
when he has it in his power, he does not do his 
utmost to remedy the evil ? He may not be 
able, it is true, to succeed. He may discover, 
to hit grief, that the individual to whoso ruin 
perhaps he has been instrumental, has become 
irreclaimably hardened in infidelity and sin, and 
only mocks at his efforts ; bnt still lie will be 
constrained to make the attempt. In every 
renewed mind, weak as Iioly j)rinciplos may yet 
be, there is invariably a tenderness of con¬ 
science, and a high-toned moral feeling which 
prompt him to such a course, and make him 
unhappy if ho neglect if. It is the evidence of 
a returning rectitude of soul, the result of efti- 
caoious grace, and the proof of salvation. Let 
no man imagine that he knows any thing sav¬ 
ingly of the truth of God, if he can unscrupu¬ 
lously keep the gains of unrighteousness, or can 
witness silently, without an effort to correct 
them, the efiects of his past sins in others. 

4 . Another proof of salvation in Zaccheus, 
was his liberality and benevolence. ‘ One half 
of my goods I give to the poor.’ You will ob¬ 
serve that I am very far from stating that libe¬ 
rality, in the bestowment of our proj)crty to the 
relief of the poor, is invariablj' to be regarded 
as the indication of u state of salvation. It is 
sometimes fur otJicrwisc. This feature of cha¬ 
racter may exist, it may even bo tieveloped to 
a very considerable extent, and yet be the ns 
suit of a determined spirit of self-righteousness. 
Every thing depends on circuinstancc^s. In one 
case it may be no evidence of any thing spiritu¬ 
ally good. In another case it may be a sound 
and satisfactory proof of a thorough change of 
heart. Suppose, for example?, that an individual 
has been devotetl to the aerjuisilion of wealtli, is 
influenced by the love of money, has not hesi¬ 
tated to cm]>loy injustice and fraud to increase 
his possessions,—such a man is not likely to ho 
beqpvolent and liberal. The love of wealth is 
his idol to which the grace in question stands 
diametrically opposed; and of course in his 
case there could not be a better proof of a tho¬ 
rough change of heart, or of the possession of 
sound principles, than in the nnuiif’estation of 
liberality and benevolence to the poor,—a duty 
which he had so long neglected. Religion 
would find its greatest obstacle in the idol sin 
of his heart; and nothing could indicate more 
clearly its triumph, than the creation of a libe¬ 
ral and benevolent disposition in the disposal of 
that which had formerly been unduly valued. 
This appears to have been the case with Zac¬ 
cheus ; and when ho said, ' One half of my 
goods I give to the poor,’ he proved himself the 
recipient of mercy, and was paying homage to 


the grace of Christ." Let It once be known 
what is the peculiar sin of any unregenOrate 
man, and the cultivation of the opposite grace 
will constitute the best evidence of a saving 
cliange upon his character. The particular 
grace in question, that of liberality, though not 
in all cases an evidence of salvation, ought to 
be cultivated by every Christian, and to dis¬ 
tinguish his profession. It is a fruit of gospel 
grace, and stands as much opposed to the ten¬ 
dencies of tlie carnal mind as any other grace 
that might be named. The llbemllty of the 
gospel is not thoughtless expenditure, but a 
well-principled disposal of property for purposes 
of good to others, provided for by consideration 
and fore-thought, and sustained under the in¬ 
fluence of those motives which the love of Christ 
supplies. It is with peculiar certainty, in many 
cases, an evidence of Christian principle, in as 
much as the neglect of it is one of those sins 
respecting which others arc so incompetent to 
judge, and which may be committed without 
exposing our religious character to be called in 
(]ucstion. "With God, Indeed, there can be no 
concealment or deception : there may however 
with man. Let us take heed to this. We have 
all of us ])(.’rhaps much to learn on this subject; 
nor shall we ever learn it effectually till we are 
taiiglit it at the foot of the cross. Let us think 
of lh(' claims upon us; let us get rid of the 
foolish habit of estimating ourselves by others ; 
lot us have our eye to our future account; and 
then may we hope that this grace will obtain 
the place wliich it demands, and will constitute 
far more generally than now, the proof and or¬ 
nament of our Christian character. 

1 have thus endeavoured briefly to point out 
the evidences of salvation in so fiar as they are 
presented to us in the present passage. These 
must Lie found in a somewhat modified form in 
every instance of genuine conversion. Salva¬ 
tion involves a mighty change. Religion is a 
powerful influential system, primarily affecting 
the heart, hut necessarily indicating iteelf in the 
conduct, 'i'hc connexion between the dispo¬ 
sitions' of the heart and the deportment of the 
life is of the closest kind; and where there is 
not holy fruit, there can be no holy principle. 
Evidences of grace must exist, where grace 
reigns in the heart; and they are valuable oimI 
important in their place, not as the ground of 
our justification, not when they are nervously 
sought after for the purpose of ministering a de¬ 
lusive peace, but as the proofk that we ^ jus¬ 
tified, and os the means of susftiining oUr con¬ 
fidence in our spiritual principles, anid stimulat¬ 
ing our activity.* 

* Owing to the great tosgUi of this rUiicoatM, We era 
(diliged lu omit here the etatamant and diustratioa «f 
what Mr Kelly gives os a third psrticulu,r—That 
religion, wherever possessed, involves tlie oNigation 
creates the disposition to relfttWe »teftdness."*-El>, 
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Allow me, before concluding, to suggest 
one or two thoughts for practical considera¬ 
tion. 

]. We see what the gospel raeaiis to accom¬ 
plish. It aims at saving men, by destroying 
the power of sin, and making them new crea¬ 
tures in Christ Jesus. This is its grand object. 
Convictions of sin are not enough. Partial re¬ 
formations, good so far as they go, are not 
enough. The heart must be changed and re¬ 
newed by divine grace. Till then, nothing ptsr- 
manent, nothing really effective, is done, and 
the gospel is in reality neglected, and its bless¬ 
ings despised. We cannot have too deep a 
conviction of this truth. It is because sinners 
forget this, or do not wish to understand it, that 
so many failures take place in religion. An in¬ 
dividual formerly careless and insensible, has 
some serious impressions produced upon his 
mind. He eagerly grasps at comfort from some 
partial views of the gospel. 11c mistakes all 
this for religion, encouraged perhaps by some 
injudicious friend ; while his heart remains un¬ 
changed, still under the power of sin, and still 
unsanctified by the truth of the gospel. Such 
a profession is either soon given up, perhaps 
under circumstances highly tlisgraceful, or ter¬ 
minates in a state of confirmed selt-dRC( j)tioii,— 
a truly awful result. Beware, 1 beseech you, 
of this. See to it that you are not satisfying 
yourselves with an insufficient and unscriptural 
profession. Hcnieinbcr the words of Christ, 
‘ Ye must be born again.’ Witliout a renewed 
heart, you cannot serve God, nor enter flic 
kingdom of heaven. 

a. We have here an encouragement in the 
efforts we make for the good of bthers. I're- 
queut disappointment may attend our endea¬ 
vours to benefit others. We may meet with 
coldness and indifference; we may even be 
treated with rudeness and insult. We may la¬ 
bour long in vain. We may be inclined to 
surrender to diseourag«?inent; but l(!t us never 
forget the exhortation, ‘ Be not weary of well 
doing, for in due time ye shall reap if ye faint 
not.’ When we least expect it, God’s blessing 
may descend upon us; and what we may be 
sowing in feebleness, may issue in a plentiful 
and uulooked for harvest. The casual remark, 
the seasonable reproof, the faithful warning, the 
friendly advice, which we may have offered to 
an apparently unwilling and hopeless mind, and 
which perhaps may in a short while be dismiss¬ 
ed from our recollection, may prove like a nail 
fastened in a sure place,—it may prove the 
seed of immortal life. l<et none of us be pre¬ 
vented from embracing every opportunity of 
doing good. Those whom curiosity, or habit, 
or motives for worse may bring within our 
reach, may, when they little desire it, *hear 
troth which may sink deep into their heart, and 
Itruig them in bumble submission (o the feet of 


the Saviour. It is his prerogative to bless when 
and whom, lie pleases. 

3. What will be the result of the present ex¬ 
hibition of divine truth ? An important ques¬ 
tion surely to each of you. Eternal life or 
eternal death hangs on the manner in which 
you treat the gospel of Christ. How solemn 
the thought! Witii what .state of mind bos’e 
you listened to this discourse ? How have you 
been affected by the truths which it contains, 
and what iniprcssioii lias it lell upon your heart ? 
None but Goil and yourself can know wiint has 
been passing in your mind, and in what it has 
terminated. Remember that what has now been 
spoken to you, has become associated witli 
your character and tiostiny for ever. You can¬ 
not cscaju; from the eotreequcnces wliich it in¬ 
volves. You may forget them ; but they will 
nu^et you at the judgment seat. Happy will it 
be, if they have brought salvation to your heart 
and to your iiouse. 


J'.Vr.NTNO THOUGHTS. 

"I'wAS eve. T’iie Ifngtheiiing ahuitows of the oak 
A nil weeping hireli swept far aduwti tlie vale; 

Ar.il nouglit upon tlu; hush uiuf stillness broke, 

Save tlio liglil wliis|)ering of Itie spring.lide gale 
At distance dying ; and the measured stroke 
Of wood-men at tlioir toil; the feeble wail 
Of some lone stock.ilove, soothing, ns it sank 
On the lull’d ear, its melody that drank. 

Tile sun had set; lint his expiring beams 
Y<‘l linger’d in the west, and slied around 
lleaiily and softness o'er tins wood niid streams. 

With coining night’s lirst tinge of shade embrown’d. 
The light clouds iiiiiigleil, brighten’d with such gleomi 
Of glory, jiH the scraph-shapes surround. 

That in the vision of the good descend. 

And o’er their couch of sorrow seem to bend. 

Tliere are emotions, in tliut grateful hour 
Ul' twilight and serenity, which steal 
Opoa the heart with more than wonted power, 

.Making more pure uud tender all we feel,— 
Softening its very core, as ilotli the shower * 

The thirsty glebe of summer. We reveal 
Jtlore, in such hours of stillness, unto those 
We love, than years of passion could dtolose. 

The heavens look doivn on us with eyes of Jove, 

And earth itself looks heavenly ; the sleep 
Of nature is around us, but above 
Arc beings that eternal vigils keep. 

’Tis sweet to dwell on such, and deem they strove 
With sorrow once, and fled from crowds to w«ep 
in loneliness, as we perchoiiGe have done; 

And sigh to win tJie glory they have won I 

Tie sweet to mark the sky’s unruffled blue 
Fast deepening into darkness, as the rays 
Of lingering eve die fleetly, and a few 
Stars of the brightest beam illume the biauf. 
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Like woman's eye of loveliness, seen through 
The veil, Hint shadows it in vain ; we gaze 
In mute and stirless transport, fondly listening 
As tliere were music in its very glistening. 

*Tis thus in solitude; but sweeter far, 

By those we love, in that alLsoftening hour. 

To watch witl» mutual eyes each coming star. 

And the faint inooii-rnys streaming tliro' our bower 
Of foliage, wreathed and trembling, as tlio car 
Of night rolls duskier onward, and each flower 
And shrub that droops above ns, on the sense 
Seems dropping fragranc<.' more and more intense. 

Anonymous. 


iH^trllancou^. 

Possible Extinction of the Sioi.—The que.stIon cannot 
fail to suggest itself here—whether this light-produc¬ 
ing power may dep«uid, in deyree, on the probably ever 
changing electric state of a growing globe—whether 
the sun is now as he was and will ever b«^ or only in 
one stale or epoch of his efficacy ns the radiant source, of 
light and heat? It seems to me most worthy con¬ 
sideration, whether those puzzling phenomena, indica¬ 
tive of an altered heat in our earth, may not pertain in 
part to tliis soui'ce, to the onward progress of our heat- 
giver throiigh tlie destiny to which law foreordained 
Jiinr'^ The elianges referred to stretched over epochs 
in whicli iitan was not present, and when, of course, 
their progress could not be marked; but «‘ven now 
due attention is not pni«l (.o the innmentous sul>ject; 
for tl»e delicate ineasiirenient of llie sun’s direct strength 
is of greatly more consequence tlian that temperature, 
which arises for the most part from a mere terrestrial 
meteorology. The furthj-r heavens, however, come 
here in aid, and supply this guji in our knotylcdgc ; 
appearing to siibstnnliate the ]iossihiJity, if not the 
reality, of such changes. I'lie new star in Cassiopeia, 
seen by Tycho, for instance, indicated some great 
cliauge in the light and lieat of an orb, far more pro¬ 
bably timii a mere orbitual motion. The star never 
moved from its place ;—ami, during its course from ex¬ 
treme brillimicy to apparent extinetioii the colour of its 
height altered —passing through the hues of a dying con¬ 
flagration. (.lull aught of tliis be seen in tiie southern 
star, one of Sir John J lerschel’s spoils, wliicli is gra¬ 
dually clothing itself with an extreme brilliancy? 
Many otlier stars liavc altereil slowly in magnitude, 
also preserving vigorous invariability of place; and 
some, as Sirius, have cliangeil colour ; this sUu' having 
tnriied from the fiery dog-slar of old limes, red and 
ficrjUas Mars, into the brilliantly white orb now adorn¬ 
ing our skies. Is it not likely, tlien, that tlie intrinsic 
euergies to whose development these phenomena must 
be owing, act also iuoursiin? that, in short, he also 
may pass through phases, filling up myriads of centu¬ 
ries ; once, it may ie, shining on Uranus with a lustre, 
as bturning as that wtiich now dazzles Mercury ? IJow 
vast are tlie eflects involved in such a change! The 
rays of the sun are not merely light-giving; fur, com¬ 
bined witli these, in the same beam or pencil, there are 
rays whose function is heat-giving;—and others equally 
distinct, which are productive of chemical influence. 
New, in tlie probable march of our luminary, how 
gKAt a variety in the relations of these three systems 
of rays may be involved, niid, of course, what diversi¬ 
ties in his action on his dependants! Imagination, 
clinging to such conjectures, passed to the august coii- 
ceptioii of tiUs master, of surrounding worlds, this ma¬ 
jestic globe, himself organized, progressii^ slowly 
ihrough his destiny, ever acting, as he mores onward^ 


on tlie inner and proper principle of each plauet; draw¬ 
ing from it (which also may itself vary, according to 
some intrinsic energy or law) every form and inaiiites- 
tation of which it is capable, and conducting them all 
through a Jong and wondrous history. How emphati¬ 
cally does even this guess inform us, that we have only 
sketches of the history of things—that a leaf or two of 
the mystic volume is all that ever will be read by man. 
Nicots Phenomena of the Solar System. 

A Jewel of Gold in a Swine's Snout.—This proverb is 
manifestly an allusiou to the custom of wearing nose 
jewels, or rings set with jewels, hanging from their 
ijostrils, as ear-rings fnim the ears, by htilcs bored to 
riiceive them. This fashion, however strange it may 
appear to us, was formerly, and is still, common in 
many ^rts of the East, among women of all ranks. 
Paul Lucas, speaking of a village, or clan of wander- 
iiiff people, a little on this side of the Euphrates, says, 
“ The woDicn, almost all of them, travel on foot; 1 saw 
none handsome among them ; they have almost all of 
them the nose bored, and wear in it a great ring, which 
makes them still more deformed.” (Second Voyage du 
Levant, tom. i. art. £4.) But in re^rd to this custom, 
better authority cannot be pruduceci than that of Pietro 
della Valle, in the account which he gives of Signora 
Maani Uioerida, his own wife. 1'he description of tier 
dress, as to the oriiamcntnl parts of it, with which he 
introduces the nieiition of this particular, will give us 
some notion of the taste of the eastern ladies for finery. 
“ The ornaments of gold, and of jewels, for the head, 
fur the neck, fur the urins, for the legs, and for tlie 
feet (for they wear rings even on their toes), are in¬ 
deed, unlike those of the Turks, curried to great excess, 
but not of great value; as turquoises, small rubies, 
emeralds, carbuncles, garnets, pearls, and the like. My 
spouse dresses herself with all of them according to 
their fasiiion, with exception however of certain ugly 
rings of very large size, set with jewels, which, in truth 
very absurdly, it is the custom to wear fastened to one 
of their nostrils, like buflaloes,—an ancient custom how¬ 
ever ill the East, wliich, as we find in the holy scrip¬ 
tures, prevailed among the Hebrew ladies, even in the 
time of Solomon. These nose rings, in complaisance 
to me, she has left off; but 1 have not yet teen able 
to pi-evuil with her cousin and her sisters to do the same. 
So fond are thef of an old custom, be it ever so absurd, 
wliu liavc been long Jiabituated to iU” (Viaggi, tom. 

i. lelt. 17.) To this account may be subjoined the.ub- 
scrvalion made by Cliardiii, as cited in Harmer (vul. 

ii. p. .’190.) “ It is the custom in almost all the East- 

for the wuineu to wear riugs in their noses, iu the left 
nostril, which is bored low down in the middle ; these 
rings are of gold, and have commonly two pearls and 
one ruby between, placed in the ring. I never saw a 
girl or young wuiimii in Arabia, or in all Persia, who 
did nut wear a ring after this manner in her nostril.” 
Vide Bp. Luwth’s Note on Isaiah iii. 20,—Barder’s 
Orieitlul Customs. 
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THE WORK OP CREATION. 

By an £x>Pastok. 

The processes of chemical and electric agency, 
of vegetation, of organization, and of general 
physical reproduction, all display the wisdom 
and power of Deity. Viewed as constantly 
occurring, they are usually called God’s w'orks 
of providence; and viewed in their origin or 
primeval exhibition, they are popularly, though 
incorrectly, termed his work of creation. Ex¬ 
actly the phenomena which appear in ‘ the pre¬ 
serving and governing of God’s creatures,’ con¬ 
stituted the sublime wonders, the stupendous 
manifestations of divine energy, by wliich the 
world arose out of chaos into order and beauty. 
Suppose the refraction and reflection of the 
rays of light, the mutual influence of heat, air, 
earth, and water, the reproduction of inert mat¬ 
ter in the germinating vegetable and the mov¬ 
ing animal, and the organizing Ibf bodies, and 
infusing into them the principle of life,—sup¬ 
pose these and other agencies of providence to 
be suspended; and you exhibit just the con¬ 
verse of what occurred when God progressively 
converted the chaotic mass into an inhabited 
and peopled world. All the energies, and in¬ 
fluences, and physical phenomena of ‘ the space 
of six days,* continue to be constantly display¬ 
ed ; and as truly, in the shining of every «lay- 
beam, in the rising of every vapour, in the 
growth of every leaf, and in the generation of 
every insect, as in the events which happened 
when * the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters,’ they furnish convincing proofs 
of the Supreme Agent’s ‘ povrer and godhead,* 
and soletun enforcements of his claim to be 
obeyi^ and worshipped. 

* The making of all things out of nothing,* 
afFerds, however, the highest display of the 
Creator’s glory; and is witlr propriety regarded. 
as properly and alone his work of creation. 
This-work, when correctly viewed, is far more 
multiform and stupendous, than when efroneA. 
ousiy identified witii the physical events of < the 
space of six days,’ Before these days began, 
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God made all the materials of our w'orld ; and 
ever since they ended, he has continued to make 
millions of glorious objects. ‘In the begin¬ 
ning,’ before the first day of the six had set in, 
‘ God created the heavens and the earthhe 
tlien made out of iiotliing, the mass of matter, 

‘ without form and viiid,’ whicii became the sub¬ 
stance of all physical objects,—of the dry land, 
the sea, the air, the vegetables, the creeping 
reptile, the winged fowl, and even the body of 
man. He next made out of iiotliing the'soul 
of Adam. As regards the origin of the earth 
and its inhabitants, there were two acts of cre¬ 
ation,—one, in the beginning, when God made 
all matter; and one, on the sixtli day, when ho 
made the souls of our first parents. Now let 
mind and matter be? compared, the moral great¬ 
ness of the Ibrmer witli the inert littleness of the 
latter, and the eternal durability of the one with 
the constant changeablcness and coming disso¬ 
lution of the other, and who will say that of the 
two acts of creation, that of the human soul was 
not tlic greater and the more noble ? Did not 
God more wonderfully display his power and 
godhead, when he made a moral and immortal 
mind, than when he made an inert and perish¬ 
able planet ? Yet how many millions of times 
since, has he repeated the more glorious cre¬ 
ation ! How often does he every day make out 
of nothing a mind, a lite, a soul which bulks 
more far in the magnitude of duration, and tlic 
magnitude of value, than a thousand of earthly 
globes ! 

But what shall we Say of his “ ftew creation?” 
When making the earth, when making the hea¬ 
vens, when making the mind of man, * he spoke 
and it was dune, he commanded and it stood 
fast,’ he needed only to utter a word through 
vacant space, or to breathe into the nostrils of 
our first father; but when he undertook his 
marvellous work of a “ new creation,” he him¬ 
self became a creature, he bled, he died, ho 
raised his created nature from a grave on eortb 
to his own throne in the heavens, he descended 
in die energy of his moral power, he besought 
sinners, he pleaded with them, he foscinated 
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them by kindness, and transformed them by per¬ 
suasion,—and he needed to do all, before one 
new creation'* could be accomplished. ‘ If 
any man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new crea¬ 
tion.’ O how amazing, how unspeakably 
stupendous is the work of God in the regenerat¬ 
ing of a sinner! Not only are a new life and 
a new substance, eternal and godlike, made out 
of nothing ; but a life of misery whicli threaten¬ 
ed to be everlasting, and a substance of sin 
which might have been imperishable, are anni¬ 
hilated : * old things have passed away, behold 
all things have become new.’ Hundreds of 
times every day does God perform acts of this 
most stupendous creation. May thousands of 
sinners behold,—and oh ! may they feel, —the 
glorious displays which these acts afford of the 
mingled love and majesty, the combined power 
and moral glory of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost! 

THE SPIRIT OF ADOPTION. 

a J&crmon,* 

By the Rev. .Tames Tajt, 

3finiiter of the United Secesaimi Church, Barrhead. 

. RoM. viii. 15.—“ Yo Imvo not reccivnl the spirit of bon¬ 
dage again to four ; but ye have received the Sj)irit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” 

Adopttox, it is well known, is that act by whicli 
an'individual receives a stranger into his family, 
constitutes him his son, educates him, and deals 
with him as his own child. Men are by nature 
not the children of God : they belong to another 
and a very different family ; they are the chil¬ 
dren of the wicked one,—enemies of God and 
heirs of hell. To deliver us from this deplo¬ 
rable condition, and to raise us to the exalted 
and blessed relationship to God, of being his 
children, was the grand design of the incarna¬ 
tion, sufferings, and death of Jesus Christ. 
* When the fulness of the time was come, God 
•ent forth his Son, made of a woman, made un¬ 
der the law, to redeem them that were under 
the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons.’ This distinguished and glorious privi¬ 
lege is conferred on every one without excep¬ 
tion who believes the glad message of the gos¬ 
pel. ‘ To as many as received him, to them 
gave he power,’ or privilege, ‘ to become the 
aons of God, even to as many as believed in his 
name.’ Invariably do the sacred writers speak 
of believers under the gospel dispensation, as 
possessed of this glorious privilege. * Where¬ 
fore thou art no more a servant, but a son ; and 
if a SOB, then an heir of God through Christ.’ 

V The entire sermon, os furnished to us, is, we regret, 
tmiong for one insertion. The part here given is com- 
in itself, though commencing with the second di- 
mon, —^the first being occupied in discussing the spirit of 
''hc«diige.'’>.£Oi, 


* Beloved, now arc we the sons of God.’ The 
consequence of possessing this exalted privilege 
is, that God hath given to tis ‘ the Spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry Abba, Father.’ 

‘ Abba’ is a Syriac word, signifying father. 
It conveys the idea of reverence and affection, 
and implies, in the use which the apostle here 
makes of it, that it is the grand privilege of be¬ 
lievers, as the children of God, to address him 
by the reverential and endearing designation— 
Holy and beloved Father.’ By ‘ the Spirit of 
adoption’ we are obviously to understand the 
Holy Spirit, the great author of comfort, of 
holiness, and of every grace by which we arc 
enabled to enjoy the. fruit of the mercy and the 
love which the Father hath bestowed on us. 
Hence, in another and similar passage, this 
Spirit of adoption is called the Spirit of Christ: 

‘ And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth 
the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father.’ The Holy Spirit, the posses¬ 
sion of whose influences is as truly the privilege 
of believers as sonship itself, has been given to 
the cliurch in a two-fold mode of administration. 
’To many of the primitive Christians, he was sent 
in a manifest and visible form. Thus he came 
oti the Saviour himself, as he stood on the banks 
of the Jordan, and while he was engaged in so¬ 
lemn prayer. Thus he descended on the apostles 
on the day of Pentecost, when there rested on 
them cloven tongues as of fire. But now, 
when tiie truth of the Christian dispensation 
has by these and other miracles been fully con¬ 
firmed, the mode of administration is different. 
The Holy Spirit is now imparted to believers, 
when, by the reading or the hearing of the word, 
we experience a change in our views, judg¬ 
ments, and feelings. This change is not the 
effect of reason, neither is it accomplished by 
human power; but it is the fruit of the opera¬ 
tion of the Spirit of God, who comes silently 
and invisibly with the word, renewing the will,, 
convincing the judgment, and establishing us in 
the laith. Every good and acceptable work, 
every gracious effort of the believer, is accom¬ 
plished in the strengtii and by the powerful 
agency of the Holy Spirit. He is the author 
also of all his confidence, and all his consola¬ 
tion. Hence He is in the people of God a 
Spirit of adoption, enabling them tociy, * Abbe, 
Father.’ But we observe more palticulfurly, 
that, ' ' 

1. The Holy Spirit operates in our souls us 
a spirit of adoption, in delivering us from dbiv- 
ish fears of God, and establishing our confidence 
in him as our gracious and heatenly Father. 
When our blessed* Lord gave to his disciphKs 
the promise of the Holy Spirit he destgoeted 
him * the Comforter whom he would send from 
the Father, and who should guide them ipto vdi 
truth.’ The ancient prophets, when speak¬ 
ing of the Holy Spirit, detciibe thd efii^ of 
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liid iuiluenoes on the soul ns most gladden* 
ing and joyful. They compare his descent to 
the rain of heaven on a parched and weary 
landt converting the wilderness into a fruitful 
field, aud the fruitful field into the garden of 
the Lord. The descent of the Holy Spirit on 
the primitive church was to fill the hearts of 
believers with the liveliest joy. Witness the 
case of Mary, the mother of our blessed Lord, 
who, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
gave utterance to her happy feelings, in tlie 
words, ‘ My soul dotli magnify the Lord ; my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.’ Za- 
charias, the father of the Baptist, bcy}g filled 
with the Holy Ghost, expressed his joy in a 
similar song of praise. The disciples on whom 
the Holy Spirit descended on the day of Pente¬ 
cost, ‘ continued daily with one accord in the 
temple; and, breaking bread from house to 
house, did eat their meat with gladness and 
singleness of heart, praising God, and having 
favour with all the people.’ Do we not read of 
‘ the joy of the Holy Ghost ?’ And are we not 
told that ‘ the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace ?’ Now the comfort of which the Spirit 
of God is the Author, is not unintelligible : it 
proceeds from views of divine truth which are' 
eminently calculated to produce these blessed 
results. The Saviour explains to us the secret 
of this joy, when he says, ‘ He,’ the Comforter, 

' shall take of mine, and shall show it unto you.’ 
He reveals to the soul, by means of the word, 
the glorious character of God, as the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious,—the Saviour, as the 
gift of the free and spontaneous love of Jeiiu- 
vah, as having come to carry into full cflect the 
purposes of infinite mercy and grace. He 
shews to us the blessed truth that the Son of 
God, our great surety, hath finished transgres¬ 
sion, made an end of sin, and brought in ever¬ 
lasting righteousness,—that he hath borne our 
sins on ^e accursed tree, sustained in his own 
person tpe very punishment due to our iniqui¬ 
ties, aud obtained for us, by his own immacu¬ 
late obedience and atoning death, a title to 
all the blessings and privileges of children of 
God. The Holy Spirit conducts us to the 
cro^, and there enables us to * behold the 
Lsmb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world.* Then the burden of iniquity, under 
wbieh the convicted sinner had groaned and 
trembled, fails from his shoulders ; the fear of 
future punishment passes away} and peace, with 
aU its delightful acoompapimeuts, takes posses¬ 
sion of his heart. He beholds, in that inesti¬ 
mable gij^ n Saviour wounded for his transgres- 
jSioos, and touised for bis iniquities,—^the high¬ 
er possible pledge of the love of God. He 
nannot doubt of the kindness and grace of Him 
whQ ‘ so loved the world, that be gave bis only 
b^otten Son.’ He cannot believe that it is 
the cheraeter of Qod to cherish 


anger and wrath towards those on whom he 
has conferred so inestimable a blessing. He 
sees tliat, in consequence of the redemption 
obtained for him by .lesus Christ,— a redemption 
which is the fruit of the eternal love of the 
Father, and of the free and unbounded grace of 
the Son, and the glories of which have been 
revealed to his soul by the Holy Spirit,— -a 
change the most important and invaluable has 
taken place in his condition. He is no more a 
servant, but a son ; and if a son, then an heir of 
God through Christ. This is one great object 
for which the Holy Spirit is given to believers. 
The native effect of his operations is to banish 
fear, and to produce in the soul confidence to¬ 
ward God, and hope in the divine mercy. It 
would be absurd, however, to maintain that all 
who are truly the children of God, are strangers 
to fear, that they have no doubt of their accep¬ 
tance witli God, and that they can approach 
iiim on all occasions with the confidence of 
children. ‘ No ; tlie spirit of bondage may so 
far remain, us to lessen greatly the comfort 
which his privilege as a child of God is so well 
adapted to impart. But what we maintain is, 
that it is no part of the object of the gospel dis¬ 
pensation to maintain tins bondage. The Spirit 
of God, indeed, awakens daily to repentance; 
but it is not to the repentance of the world that 
woj'keth death, but to a godly sorrow that 
worketh salvation,^—to the sorrow of a child, 
produced by a sense of the kindness, the love, 
the forgiving mercy against which he has ofi'end- 
cd. This leads to another observation : 

2. The Holy Spirit, as a spirit of adoption, 
sustains our infirmities, and acts as a powerful 
and prevalent intercessor in the soul. It is 
worthy of remark, that the apostle docs not 
say, ‘ Ye have received the spirit of adoption, 
whereby ye ca// Abba, Father.’ This would 
intimate a state of perfect tranquillity and peace; 
yet the people of God are, in the present world, 
subject to teuiptatiuu and conflict. He there¬ 
fore employs a term which indicates feelings of 
helplessness and distress: ‘ Ye have received 
the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father.’ The best commentary on this passage 
is to be found in the 26lh verse of this chap¬ 
ter ; ‘ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our in¬ 
firmities ; for we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought, but the Spirit itself maketli 
intercession for us with groanings that cannot 
be uttered.’ This explanation teaches us, that 
there cannot be a greater mistake than to con¬ 
clude that we do not possess the Holy Spirit 
unless we arc filled with joy. If a man love 
to bear, speak, and think of the Saviour, if be 
struggle against the darkness, the pollution, the 
unbelief and the enmity of his heart, he should 
know that this is not the fruit pf his own, up- 
aided efforts, but the effect of the operation^ 
the Spirit of God within him. Put whpre |iie 
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word ia despised or Lated> where the love of 
sio ia cherished, and the evils of the heart occa¬ 
sion no vexation, in that midd the Holy Spirit 
does not dwell* He that believes this should 
never be overcome by the afflictions or despond 
under the temptations by which he is assaulted. 
We should know that numerous are the causes 
which combine to prevent the full operation of 
this holy confidence. The Christian is but 
pttrtially enlightened and partially sanctified, 
and he finds it the greatest difficulty to recon¬ 
cile the existence of darkness and of sin with 
the possession of the Holy Ghost. The grand 
adveraary of his peace also, taking advantage of 
this weakness of faith, presses on the soul the 
conviction that he is a sinner; * that God is 
angry with the wicked every day and that in¬ 
finite justice and purity must disown him in 
consequence of his guilt. But whatever are 
the fears which may disquiet the conscience of 
the Christian,—whatever the despondency and 
faintness of heart that may seize him, he should 
know that these proceed not from the Spirit of 
God, as a spirit of adoption, but from the 
operations of unbelief,—the remains of sin,— 
the assaults of Satan,—from looking, not at 
the gospel, but at the law,—not at what is an 
object of faith, but an object of sense. To 
sustain him under those infirmities God gives 
him his Holy Spirit. In consequence of 
this gift there exists in the Christian a power 
which distinguishes him from all by whom the 
gospel is disbelieved and despised. Amidst his 
greatest darkness and most distressing tempta¬ 
tions, the Spirit of adoption lifts up his voice and 
cries, Abba, Father. And this plea is all-power¬ 
ful. An appeal to the compassion, love, and 
relationship of an earthly parent is irresistible: 
how much more to our Father who is in hea¬ 
ven I A father in company with his children is 
travelling towards a distant country. Their 
way lies through a waste and howling wilder¬ 
ness. They arc overtaken by the darkness and 
the tempest. The care of the father is to pro¬ 
tect his children. A sudden burst of the tem¬ 
pest, or a sudden rising of the waters, or the 
sudden spring of a beast of prey, carries away 
one of his offspring. Immediately the cry, “ My 
father, my father," rises above the roaring of 
the tempest or the savage growl of the lero- 
cious invader, and brings the parent to his aid. 
Thus in the dreary hour of temptation, when 
assaulted by the threatening of the law, by the 
fears of destruction, or by the horrid assaults of 
Satan, the cry of the Spirit of adoption pierces 
through the thickest clouds, and, overpowering 
all the rage of the most violent storm, enters 
ll^o.the ears of Jehovah, and brings Almighty 
to our aid. Nor is this to be wondered 
at {W,hen we consider the real import of these 
wor^ * Abba, Father.’ They comprehend 
evexy thing which the gospel calls on us to be¬ 


lieve, and which is acceptable to God. Their 
meaning may be thus stated:—‘ Although I am 
oppressed with anguish and fearioh every side, 
and seem to be forsaken and utterly cast out 
from thy presence, — although thy law conr 
demns me, and Satan threatens me with eternal 
wrath; yet I am thy child, and thou art my 
Father. For Christ’s sake I am beloved because 
of the Beloved. He who laid down his life for 
my salvation hath redeemed me from the curse, 
—hath satisfied for my sins,—hath triumphed 
over Satan, and abolished death; and he hath 
done all this that I might receive the adoption 
of a son.! It is in this way that the Holy Spirit 
quells terror and mightily prevails in the hour 
of temptation. We err, however, if we imagine 
that it is indispensable to the possession of the 
Holy Spirit as a Spirit of adoption, and, to the 
efficacy of his intercession, that the Christian 
should be sensible of his operations. No : he 
may be able to distinguish in his heart only the 
groaning of an oppressed and a burdened spirit; 
he may be sensible only of a feeling of un¬ 
worthiness and a fear of danger; he may strive 
to give utterance to his desires without being 
able to express them in words. But this very 
groaning of the heart, so far from being an in¬ 
dication of the entire destitution of divine in- 
fiuerice, is the eloquent language of the Spirit’s 
intercession,—the powerful pleading of an Ad¬ 
vocate whose voice God ever hears, and who, 
as the Spirit of truth, must ever prevail. We 
have a striking example of the insensible yet 
powerful pleading of the Holy Spirit in the case 
of Moses. On a particular occasion, this dis¬ 
tinguished servant of God was placed in cir¬ 
cumstances calculated to excite the greatest 
alarm. The powerful army of the incensed 
I Egyptians, headed by Pharaoh, was in his rear, 
j cutting off' all possibility of retreat. Before him 
lay the Red sea, forbidding his advance. In 
this situation God addressed him, sayiqjg, * Why 
criest thou unto me ?’ But we do not read that 
Moses had uttered a single word. The circum¬ 
stances in which he was placed seemed to have 
deprived him of the power of oral prayer. The 
sight of Pharaoh’s army, the spreading waves 
of the Red sea, the voice of a faint-hearted re¬ 
bellious people addressing him* in the cutting 
words, * Because there were no graves in Egypt, 
hast thou taken us away to die in the wilder¬ 
ness?' all combined to produce in the mind of 
Moses the most agitated feelings. He expep- 
enced nothing within him but the anguish of an 
oppressed and afflicted spirit; yet this; yef^ 
state of mind was a powerful intercession of 
Spirit of God,-—a cry which rose abovp all 
tumult with which he was surrouniled, 
vailed. Thus it is that the Spini ad^^OP 
operates in the bosom of too Clirkp^un as on 
all-powerful Intercessor, .ft is heard by God 
when it ia not heard by ourshlves; and prevails 
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at tlic vciy momeot when, by the weakness of 
our faith and the assaults' of temptation, we are 
sensible of nothing but the groanings of unbe¬ 
lief and the pain of an afflicted, wounded, fear¬ 
ing heart. And here we behold the amazing 
kindness and care of God over his people. He 
knows our frame,—'he is acquainted with every 
cause of distress both from within and from 
without,—^and, he has given us his Holy Spirit 
that there might be a constant memorial and 
advocate of our necessities, not only in heaven, 
from whence the fulness of the blessing comes, 
but on earth and in the inmost recesses of the 
soul, where the want exists and the distress is 
felt. In the advocacy of the Son of God in 
heaven, we have a powerful intercessor with the 
Father; and through that advocacy, grace, for¬ 
giveness, and every blessing of eternal life are 
poured freely and abundantly on tlie church. 
But the goodness of God and the cave of his 
people are not confined to this intercession. 
He would have something, if possible, to bind 
them more closely to his people amidst the 
afflictions and dangers to which they are ex¬ 
posed. He hath established another advocacy 
in the very citadel which is often assaulted and 
shaken, whose voice never ceases to cry, ‘ Abba, 
Father.’ 

3. The Holy Spirit, as a spirit of adoption, 
seals to the Christian his individual interest in 
the favour of God. It is the opinion of some— 
and the doctrine has been frequently taught— 
that it is the duty of a sinful being to doubt and 
be in a state of uncertainty respecting his in¬ 
terest in the divine favour. But no opinion 
can be more perverse, or more at variance with 
the whole language and spirit of the New Tes¬ 
tament. It deprives the gospel of its glorious 
designation, ‘ glad tidings of great joy,’—it robs 
the Christian of all hope of obtaining true and 
lasting comforts, and uproots the very founda¬ 
tion of personal holiness. To doubt whether I 
am an object of the divine favour is to doubt 
whether I shall be saved or lost,—whether I 
shall eternally mingle with the happy and re¬ 
joicing spirits of heaven, or be banished to the 
society of the unholy and the wretched. Now, 
how can this be reconciled with the command 
of God given to the believer to rejoice always ; 
or with the benefits of the kingdom of Christ, 
whlbh are righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost ? It is to be remembered, that 
to believe I am an object of the love of God, is 
'perfectly consistent with a deep and most im- 
’jireafeive persuasion that l am roost unworthy of 
this love. TlVere the love of God extended to 
me bn account of my obedience to his law, 
^he strength of my faith, the purity of my 
iffl^ections, the ardour of my aspirations, my 
freedom from temptation, or my deVotedness to 
his service, 1 should have greht and just and 
distressing reasons for appiehendiiig that God 
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does not—and as long as I am an inhabitant of 
this earth, never can—love me. But how long 
shall we be told that we are to look for the 
proof of the love of God, not to ourselves, not 
to the obedience we perform, but to the living 
oracles of God,—to the Saviour who suffered 
on the cross, and who now intercedes for us. 
These, my friends, are our sheet anchor, and the 
foundation of our confidence towards God. *1 
have loved thee with an everlasting love; and 
with tender mercies have 1 drawn thee.’ * God 
commendeth his love towards us, in that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us.’ ‘ We 
love him because he first loved us.’ We reason 
thus, and we reason on the fairest and the just- 
cst principles when we do so. If God loved 
the world when that world hated and persecuted, 
—if he so loved them, in spite of all the malice 
and enmity with which they regarded him, as 
to give them his only begotten Son; shall he 
love those less who rejoice in this salvation, 
who mourn their own dcadness and unbelief, 
who esteem his favour their highest good, and 
who daily pray to him that his love may be en¬ 
throned ill their hearts ? But the doctrine that 
it is the duty of the Christian to doubt whether 
he is an object of the divine favour or not, is 
most dishonouring to God. Nothing can be more 
dishonouring to an earthly parent than for #son 
to doubt whether he be an object of his father’s 
love. When that parent has conferred on him 
every testimony of parental ail'ection,—when 
he has liberally supplied his every want, and 
provided most richly for his future comfort and 
happiness, to fear that his father hates him, 
that he regards him not merely with coldness, 
but with enmity, and will at last forsake and dis¬ 
own him, must be an obvious injustice to the cha¬ 
racter of his father, as well as the cause of 
great and unfounded distress to his own mind. 
If tlic faith which I exercise in the divine love 
leaves me the slave of sin,—if it docs not unite 
me in the closest ties to God and to bis service, 
—if it'does not purify my heart from the love, 
and liberate my conduct from the dominion of 
sin, my faith is utterly worthless,—it is not the 
fruit of the operation of the Spirit of God. But 
where the gospel is truly received, where the 
faith of the heart makes sin detestable, and 
where universal holiness is loved and vigorously 
pursued, to doubt of the love of God must be 
dishonouring to the divine character, a grie¬ 
vous mistrust of the divine promises, and a cause, 
of unnecessary alarm to my own soul. What 
saith the scriptures ? ‘ Wherein God, willing 
more abundantly to show unto the heirs nf 
promise the immutability of hb counsel, cob- 
firmed it' by an oath, that by two immutame 
things wherein it Is impossible fur God to Ue, 
we might have strong consolation who have fted 
for refuge, to lay hold upon, the* hope s^t before 
U.S,’ Tiic aposthi Paul furnishes us with au 
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example in his own experience: ‘ And tlie life 
which I iive, I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for me.’ 
How did the' apostle know that Christ loved 
him ? He knew it because Jesus gave himself 
for him,—he knew’ it because the Spirit of God 
had taught him that here was the very remedy 
w'hich his circumstances required,—here was 
the atonement for his sins which no penance of 
his could ever procure,—here was a righteous¬ 
ness for his acceptance whicii no obedience of bis 
could ever accomplish,—here was a power tor 
Ids sanctification which the law itself never 
could command, ('onsider, I entreat you, the 
import of tliis expression : ‘ Wlio loved me, and 
gave himself f()i' me.’ Who was tlic individual 
whom Christ loved, and for whom he gave him¬ 
self? Paul, u]> to the very moment of his con¬ 
version, was a proud, blaspheming l^harisee,— 
a persecutor of the church, who gloried in ids 
own righteousness and despised otliers. Yet 
such were tho compassion and grace of.Iesus 
toward him, that when he was in tins very state, 
‘ Me loved him and gave himself fur him.’ 
Here was at once liie ground of all his con¬ 
fidence, tiio source to w’hich he looked for 
every blessing, the fountain of his sj)iritual 
life, and his grand stimulant to every holy ser- 
vief. If we can nppiadiend tho import of these 
few words, and employ them in the exercise of 
a simple trust in the .divine mercy, we siiull he 
able to HUBwer every aecusation of the law,— 
every desponding suggestion of tlic great ad- 
versar3’. The proper business of faith is to 
take hold of Christ, to wrap oursedves in his 
righteousness, and to glory in his atonement 
and sufticicncy, us the whole ol‘ our acceptance 
and puritj', our comfort and strength. These 
words, ‘ Christ loved me, and gave himself for 
me,’—loved me in .spite of all niy unvvorthiness, 
ail my hatred and enmity against him, and of 
Ids own free and unsolicited mercy gave him¬ 
self a sacrifice for iny sins, that he might pre¬ 
sent me unto God holy and without blame,—arc 
the very substance of faith ; and never can 
faith set us free from the sj)irit of bondage pro¬ 
ducing fear, till it takes hold of thi:r truth, and 
realizes in Jesus Christ, not a lawgiver to con¬ 
demn, but a Saviour to deliver,—not as forbid¬ 
ding our approach to him, but us inviting and 
encouraging us to come to him tliut we 11103' 
live. 

4 . The Hply Spirit, as a spirit of adoption, 
incites believers" to enlarged supplication and 
believing confidence in prayer. A child has 
greater liberty of access to the presence of a 
parent than a servant has,—he may also ask 
more valuable benefits and with the most per¬ 
fect confidenpe that, if for hfs good, he will re- 
oeite them.' llealizing the truth, that it is not for 
our sake, but from his own free love, kftd 
ibrough the infinite merit of his Son, that the 


invaluable privilege of being tlie children of 
God is bestowed oft us,—it follows that we 
should approach God in prayer with the deep-" 
est hutnility, and ask with a reverence becotO- 
ing our character as sinners. But humility is 
not inconsistent with enlargement of desire, nor 
the deepest feeling of unworthiness with the 
most confident expectation of success. Indeed, 
the more humble we are, the more sensible we 
will be of our necessities ; and the deeper our 
feeling of want, the more prepared are we for 
receiving the blessing promised. But this Is 
not all. ■ Wherefore has God revealed himself 
to us as our Father ? Why was it an object of 
the death of Christ to redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might receive the adop¬ 
tion of sons ? Was it not to inspire us with 
hope and confidence in prayer ? Shall we say 
that these titles signify nothing ? and that while . 
W(; bear the name of sons we have no right to 
an3’ of the privileges of sonshi]) ? Hear the word 
of God ; ‘ What man is there of you %vho, if a 
son ask bread, will he give him a stone ? or if 
he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent ? If ye 
then, being evil, Icnow how to give good giiU 
to your cliildrcn, how much more shall your 
Father, wliich is iu heaven, give the Holy 
Spirit to tliem that ask him ?’ O what en* 
eouragement is this to prayer! Let none, 
through a spirit of false humility, say, ‘ this 
privilege is not mine.’ Is not your privilege of 
sonship coeval with 3'our faith ? Are you not, 
the moment you arc justified, also adopted into 
the family of God r Is not the Holy Spirit, 
who has discovered to you your spiritual wants, 
given for the very purpose of sealing to 3'Ou 
your relationship to God as his child ? Go 
tiicu with the humility of a sinner and with the 
confidence of a child to the throne of your 
Father, and in the name of Jesus Christ * ask 
mid ye shall receive, and your jo3' shall be full.* 
b. The Holy Spirit, as a spirit of ^option, 
secures the personal holiness of the believer, 
and his devotedness to the divine service. It 
has been objected to the doctrine we are en¬ 
deavouring to establish, that it is inimical to 
personal holiness. But no objection can be 
more unfounded. That persons have existed 
who have turned the grace of God Into licen¬ 
tiousness,—that the ilionstrous sentiment has 
been promulgated, that a child of God has no¬ 
thing to do with the law, as a rule of life, any 
more than he has to do with it as a ground of 
justification, we will not deny. But such per¬ 
sons know nothing of the blessed goipi^ of Jesus 
Christ. A child of God can no moiW IhtO tti 
the willing practice of any sin, in the 
of any known duty, thih he can cihs^ to ciy, ^ 
Abba, Father. The doctHne for which are ' 
contending, so far firom making void tiiO tew*, 
establishcth .the law. The great printHjple of 
nil acceptable obedience is faith. KoW> is not 
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iaith the substance of things hoped for ? and 
what does the Christian hope for but eternal 
life ? Again, the great substance of the law of 
God is love. ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart.’ Now, it is a statement 
that will not be disputed, that while it is the 
du^ of all men to love God, no man can love 
him as long as he believes that God does not 
love him. There are barriera, insuperable bar¬ 
riers, to a sinful creature, who knows that he is 
justly condemned, loving a Being of infinite 
purity and inflexibly truth. But the Holy 
Spirit, as a spirit of adoption, enables the 
Christian to behold these barriers removed, 
and shows him the very God at the thought of 
whose majesty, purity, and justice he was filled 
with dismay, as so loving him that He gave his 
only begotten Son, by believing in whom he 
himself has become a child of God, and an heir 
of eternal life. Thus the love of God is shed 
abroad in the heart by the Holy Spirit, and 
enkindles a corresponding principle of love in 
return. ' The law which filled him with terror, 
while he looked on God as his enemy, and saw 
himself under its condemning sentence, now that 
he is delivered from its curse, is loved by him as 
a rule of life. The very same Spirit which is 
given him as a spirit of adoption, has written 
the law of God on his heart. As long as he 
regarded God as his enemy, who, for every 
failure in keeping his law, pronounced on him 
a sentence of eternal death, he hated that law. 
But now, when he sees the curse taken away,— 
when he beholds God, not only as holy, but 
as gracious,—not only-as infinitely just, but in¬ 
finitely merciful, and as his God and Father for 
Christ's sake, he loves the divine law, an«i longs 
for perfect conformity to its holy requirements. 
Such is the language of a child of God. * O 
how love 1 thy law I it is my ineditatiuu all the 
day. The law of thy mouth is better to me 
than thousands of gold and silver.’ In con¬ 
clusion, * 

1. Can we reflect on these tt'uths without 
being deejgly impressed with the display which 
they give us of the infinite mercy and grace of 
God ? * Behold what manner of love the Father | 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be call¬ 
ed the sons of God.’ 

2. How high the privilege and exalted the 
rank of the people of God ! The Christian may 
be poor in the eyes of the wealth, and con¬ 
temptible in the sight of the pride, of the world. 
But if there are riches and honour in the uni¬ 
verse - Of, God, they belong to the believer. 

‘ Bdk>ped,^ now are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be ; but we 
know thait when he shall appear we shall be 
like, hto> ibr we shall see him as he is.* 


33{ograp^ftal 1Krco{lt^lon0. 

No. II. 

THE STUDENT. 

Some clownish persons inmgiuc that a life of study oc¬ 
casions no uneasiuoss to tlie body, and is a degree 
more luxurious tltou tlmt of a fox.huiitcr or of a street 
gentleman. Some severe discipliiiuriaiis maintain that 
no young man will attend duly to a literary education, 
unless he be watched by guardiaiis> uiid tasked by a 
tutor. Some ardent students suppose lliat they may 
ply their mental application, and abridge their wonted 
season for sleep, till they become hull-blind and wholly 
stupid, witliout entailing any serious injury on tlieir 
health. Some pious aspirants for tlie Cbristiun minis¬ 
try believe that, in order to ‘ redecun tlie time,’ and se¬ 
cure necessary attainments tor tiieir future work, tiiey 
must spend in study almost every iiour tlmt Uiey are 
awake, and set nil piiysJcal debility and preiuoiiiUous 
of disease at defiance. Now, I wi^i to siiow that all 
these }>arties are in error; and I shall show this by 
sketching a few facts wliich occurred in a very com- 
moii-pJuce history, and wliicii liave, more or less, tJieir 
counterpart in that of a great number of students. 

The subject of my sketch liad no reineiubrtuice of 
the period when lie acquired the first elements of edu¬ 
cation. At tile early age of five and a half years he 
had been sent to leuni jCalin ; and, at little more, than 
eight, he had passt^d through tlie Latin ruutinu of a 
country graiiiinar>schuol, ami also tliruugli the ordinary 
juvenile eolU'se of writing, aritlimelic, and book-keep¬ 
ing. When about the middle of his teens, and wiien, 
in a sense, his own master, he resolved to go to college, 
and to study for the (Jhristiaii ministry, liis passion 
for knowledge, and especially for sucii acquirements as 
sliuuld fit him to become an able minister of tlie New 
Testament, was ardent and unremitting; and it was a 
passion, not ignited by parental advice or fanned by 
secular iiiiiiicnces, but kindled at tlie altar of prayer, 
and kept alive hy devotediiess of purpose to promote 
the divine glory and be useful to men’s souls, fie was 
a retired and an iiiisophisticuted youlli, inexperienced 
in tlie ways of the world, unaware of any precautions 
whicli were needed fur eitlier tlie preservation of his 
health or Itio uninterrupted prosecuiiuu of liis studies, 
and destitute of any friend or adviser wlio liad trod the 
path of literary pursuit, or was coiupetent to give him 
suitable advice, liis riUiiig passion drove him headlong 
into arduous, unremitting, untiring application. His 
iioliun was, tiiat tlie more time he daily spent in study, 
tile more rapid would be liis acquirements, and tlie 
more eminent his eventual proficiency. He econo¬ 
mised ills time, and exerted his energies, as though 
each week were to be his last, and omy the conclud¬ 
ing day of it allowed him for turning iiis attainments 
to account. Without other motive than a desire to be¬ 
come well-qualified fiir tlie duties of the ministry, he 
was, ill all respects, a diligent, or rather on impetuous 
and enthusiastic student. 

Oil coumienciiig his university career, he attended, 
to all the pursuits which are usual to beginners, aud 
laboured so to prepare his daily lessons that he might 
win tile approbation of his professors, lint he, at tlie 
same time, engaged in otlier pursuits which eitlier were 
not embraced in the college course of instruction, or 
seemed to liiin desirable anticipations of wliat might 
await iiim in the theological class-room. One poruon 
of his time tie devoted to the acquirement of general or 
miscellaneous knowledge, another portion to the sys¬ 
tematic study of civil history, unotiier to the perusal of 
such books as Horne's Introductiou, Prideaux’s Con- 
ueciious, Jeuning’s Jewish Antiquities, and Luwtb ofi 
Hebrew Poetry, and another to the study of standaid 
theological works, and the writing of short essays for 
tile twofold purpose of iiuproviiig his practice of cum- 
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position, and oi)U{(iii^ himself to dig;est and excogitate 
the fruits of his reading. 

The student, it will easily be seen, tasked himself to 
more work tlian.he had Ume to perform. He felt that 
he did so, but adopted the novel expedient of deter* 
mining to make time. Claiming a small quiet room as 
u sort of monastic cell into which no one but himself 
might presume to intrude, and, accustomed to eat there 
his meals in solitude, he tried—not indeed to live witli* 
«>ut food—but to swallow it without suffering interrup¬ 
tion to his studies; and whenever a meal «ras set down 
to him, he had a volume in readiness, with some sec¬ 
tion or two of which his eyes conveyed nourishment to 
his mind, white his hands and teeth were ministering 
to his stomach, lie did not conquer much time, how¬ 
ever, by attacking his hours for eating, but supposed 
he dtould conquer more by making an inroad upon 
those for sleeping. 1 was at one time acquainted with 
an intelligent but somewhat hypochondriacal person who, 
though m comfortable circumstances, was constantly 
haunted and horrified with the apondiension timt he 
would crane to die by starvation. When rallying him, 
one day, on ttie absurdly of his whim, be slowly and 
feelingly told me that he had, at a former period, been 
so aliuctod with it as to be induced to ascertain by ex- 
jtrriment on how small a quantity of nourishment he 
could maintain life and health. “ And how, then,” 
asked I, “ did you succeed V” '' O,” said he, “ I re¬ 
duced my loud day by day, without auy inconvenience, 
till a pennyworth of wheateii bread and as much cold 
water as 1 chose to drink, served me for forty-eight 
hours.” ** And on that short allowauce,” I rejoined, 
" did you continue to keep strong ?” “ No,” replied 
he, rather dolefully; “I fell, in a few days, into a 
strange complaint, had to send for a doctor, and was 
cured chiefly by eating beef-steaks, mid by witatseeincd 
to me very luxurious fiving.” Now, tiie student did with 
regard to sleep what this person liid with regard to 
food,—he tried by experiment on how small a portion 
of it lie could inaiutain life and health ; or rather, he 
obliged itimself to be contented witli ns iitlle of it us 
would barely save him from being taken captive by 
JVlorpheus at his desk or in tlie class-room. He stitched 
togetJier some sheets of post paper, ruled them off in 
double columns for liours and minutes, and in columns 
for month and date, commenced to make entries of the 
exact times at wiiich he ruse in the morning and was 
about to extinguish his light at nigtit, and, having se¬ 
cured ineaiis to gel himself regularly awaked before 
a given hour, strove day after day to lake aiiotlier s|ice 
and another off his time for going to bed. When a re¬ 
ference to his whimsical diary proved that during any 
nioiiUi he had slept a considerable number of hours 
less than during the preceding, he congratulated him¬ 
self on having aciiieved a correspondingly great tri¬ 
umph, and was fired witli renewed ambition to make 
still further incursions on the territory of Morpheus. 
He had been a healtby, robust boy, and liad for years 
been accu^omed to sleep not fewer than eight hours in 
the twenty-four; but he eventually succeeded in get¬ 
ting comfortably on with an average of four and a tiulf, 
or, at most, soinetliing short of five. He now and 
then. Indeed, caught himself napping over his desk, 
and once or twice lie* even was found, in the morning, 
fast asleep on his choir, witli Uie caudle beside him 
burned down to the socket; but then he had his re¬ 
venge by always getting to ^eep the instant liis head 
was on tile pillow, and by sleeping so aouiidly as some- 
limes to bid defiance to ordinary shaking and bawling 
before he could be awaked. 

l!a.B raw growing lad like tlie student, mere stinted- 
iiesg. of sleep must have eventually proved iegurious. 
But ap devoted was be to study, and so unwittiiig of 
biA ifonse^aences, that be added tlie evil of never tak- 
idjoixercise in the open air. Hq even grudgi^ the 
tin^lwhicb was cousuined in travelling four times a-day 
.Vpiween his lodging and his dass-nium; litough to tlie 


length of tin's, and to a corresponding amount of physi¬ 
cal exercise, occasioned by his having to traverse a cou- 
siderable intemediate distance, he unawares was In¬ 
debted for being able to persevere. Even sabbath 
was to him no miy of rest; for, between the employ¬ 
ments of Hie house of wor^ip and those of the sabbatii 
school-room, added to attendance on ptayer-meetiiigs 
and tite residing of practical divinity, he managed to 
make it about as bu^ a day as any of the other six in 
the week. During eighteen mcmtlis be never breathed 
the fresii air of the fi^s, nor even, except as a matter 
of necessity, emerged from his seclusion into the smoky 
atmosphere of the city. 

The student could not but break down in healtii. 
A person of very ordinary exyerience, liad there been 
any auch In his small circle of humble friends, miglit 
liave assured liim that, Instead of weaving a Geneva 
gown for himself, lie seemed rapidly making ready his 
shroud. Even commrai sense might have taught him . 
caution. 'But he was blinded by literary enthusiasm; 
he wouid see nothing but kuowledge to be acquired, 
and hear nothing but a coll to work witli his migtit, and 
feel iiothii^ but tlie promptings of desire to gatlier 
another bouquet and another which he might one day 
place in the ministering hands of Christianity. Wheii 
eigliteeu months liad empsed, he reluctantly confossed 
himself beaten. Cerebral action, though he tlieu knew 
neither its name nor its nature, had for some time been 
high, and now it nearly laid him prostrate. He was 
aiUicted daily with megrim,—an agonising paroxysm 
wliicli, at every attack, made him taint with pain, and 
left him enfeebled and relaxed; and he bad accoiii- 
paiiyiug ailments in stomach and limb, wiiich, as well 
us his more serious complaint, rendered temporary ces- 
satiuii from study indispensable. He w'eut into the 
country, and tiiere, to his grief and mortification, was 
obliged to spend in mere search after health, a luucjt 
lunger period than, upon liis romantic scheme of ‘ re¬ 
deeming time,’ he had ever, by all his parings, saved 
Iroin horn's of sleep, of eating, and of exercise. 

Yet, wiicii his health became restored, he resumed 
nearly the smiie course as before; merely allowing 
himself more time for sleep, and nominally devoting 
two hours a-day to exercise in the open air. But lie 
was as untameabiy euthusiastiu in study, and uuirly as 
inexperienced and as devoid of caution as ever; nor 
did he subject ids mind to a really siualler amount of 
daily labour tliait previous to his illness. Hu some¬ 
times forgot to take his allotted two hours of walking, 
and sometimes excused himself on account of the state 
of the weatiier; and, when he did saunter to the fields, 
he generally provided himself with a book, and read 
wliile he walked. Many a day, .under the blase of 
summer-sunshine, he absurdly supposed that be was 
simultaueousiy bracing his body and improving his 
iidiidV when, in reality, he was only doing deep injury 
to ids eyes, and giving more stimulus to cerebral action 
than if be had been studying at Ids desk. He reapeii 
Bdvmiutge, however, from abandoning his romance re¬ 
specting sleep; and be was also prudent enough to 
rusticate a sliort season in the country previous to the 
uumiueiicement of each session of college. He hence, 
without any second break-down, was fovoured to arrive 
at the conclusion of a first year's attendance on the 
Divinity Hall. 

The student liad so for reaped the reward of bis ap. 
plicatiou, as to have been eminently successful in ms . 
studies j and, what lie esteemed a matter of iacua^ara- 
bly higher value, he had possessed steady and at Bwes 
fervid spiritual enjoyment. When oocastoMaily medi- 
tatiiig on the privUi^ea!, and the exalted hpnouitiui 
sliouhl possess In procia^hqif salvation to sim>en,.JiB . 
had be^ peculiarly bappy.^ and he contliwed to Mve 

ofhenrt^ he reoaifo^^m'^.atiutti^^pat^^^isv 
eduoHiioiwl ttqwse, md advasced.at^ afore anq^e to^- 
word the gi«i id' ins desu'es. ,||ia.couime«si*Mf 
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in Uie Divinity Hall were an era in his history. He 
found, to his intense gratification, that he bad judged 
wisely, and calculated well, in laying up against thme 
studies, preparatory stores of theological and general 
reseandk He had not now to begin acquaintance 
with systenwtic and polemical divinity, but was able to 
direct his attention to mature points of theolcqpcal in> 
quiry, and to revel at will anumgst many things which, 
to not a few of his fellow students, were still novel 
themes; and, enjoying with a keen relish the delights 
of past acquirements, he felt incited to practise the 
drill and the tactics of mental application more ardently 
tiiau ever, so that he might become * a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ.’ 

The student, at tills crisis, was more than usually 
sickened by the glare of the midnight lamp. Though 
ardent in purpose and buoyant in hope,—though in uis 
own estimation, even unworn in animal strength, and 
vigorous in physical capacity,—he was far gone in the 
malady which liad formerly assailed him, and stood 
nearer than ever to tiiat altar on whicli undue mental 
exertion has sacrificed many a human victim: He was 
seised again, and daily visited by megrim; he.lost Bp> 
petite, and almost loathed the sight of food; he was 
feverish by night, and rarely enjoyed sound or refresh- 
iiig sleep ; when he sat at his desk, he was so afflicted 
with wealuess and irritation in the optic nerve, as to be 
able only with great pain to fix his eyes on a book. Hut 
lie laboured vigorously and enthusiastically to forget 
all tliese symptoms, or to act as if lie did not suner 
Uiem. The last was that which most distressed him. 
Any glare of liglit, even tile rays of a common candle, 
fell iipun bis eyes like small cxcruciaUug needles. He 
'bore tlie optic irritability and pain, and persisted in 
spite of tlteiii to study as before, till a ilow of humours 
irequently obscured his vision; and he tiien used in 
succession common optical preserves, bluisii glasses 
and green, aided by a shade placed so as to renect or 
soften the rays of light. Yet his sufferings continued’ 
still to increase, ana were still struggled against witii 
resolute defiance. Many a time he rose from his desk 
feeble with pain, and almost blind with optic irritation, 
lu bathe his eyes or his head in cold water, and enjoy 
the lukury of a momentary relief. How infatuated 
was he, or rather how spell-bound by the love of nien- 
tai application, not to own tlie mastery of symptoms 
which were so rapidly and violently subduing ium! 
Hut tlie time for his accustomed annual trip to the 
country was near; he had on hand one or two peculi¬ 
arly' interesting investigations wliich he wisiied to have 
finished; and while pang after pang darted tlirough his 
eyes and his forehead, lie thought within himself that 
he should have to endure only a short season longer, 
and then bound away to enjoy country relaxation. 

One morning, just when about a week or ten days bad 
to elapse till Uie time apperinted for bis trip, tlie student 
ruse, after a restless night, and seated himself as usual 
at his <iesk. A sort m stupor immediately came over 
liim, threw his thoughts into confuskm, and defeated 
effort after effort at the proper fixation of his mind. He 
was not alarmed, Imt greatly annoyed, and, though very 
reluctantly, was Induced by a wiirtliy and affectionate 
mother, under whose roof he resided at the time, to 
walk out to try tlie restorative effect of the open air. 
He had proceeded but half a mile, when he bemime so 
mucta> worse—so seriously affected both in head and 
in Bmb—that he felt obliged to return; and with no 
small difficulty he regainra his home, and prepared to 
go inuaedl^ely to bed. An hour afterwanls, an ex- 
perienoed' physician was by his ride, pronounced his’ 
disease to be fniiammation of the bndn, and ordered 
Gopieus lee^fflag at the tenqiles, and a blister.icap for 
tlra head.^' ^ hours later, most of his near rela-* 
tioite vtev griiMaed arouiul him to hear him giaiqiiitgly 
oosBifimBdIagtottacm thoeurpasring love of the Savhm, 
and 'to reeeiva what both he and they believed to be 
his 1^ htreweit. Tiwu|^i i*aui ruse so high os even¬ 


tually to neutralize itself, and convulsive heaving of the 
limbs required at times to be controlled by the united 
physical power of two aUendants, he happily retained 
uncloudedncss of reason, and enjoyed clear, constant, 
joyous views of the snlvation of 'the gospel. He did 
not doubt tliat he wns dying, but he was enabled caimiy 
to repose on the bosom of tlie Divine love, and wns 
made ‘ willing to depart and be witli Christ,* as ' iar 
better’ than the lot, attractive and comparatively hea¬ 
venly though it was, whicli iie liud liopcd tor on earth: 
His relations, and paiticularly liis kind and altactied 
mother, whose heart seemed ns if breaking, mid wlime 
attentions to him were unwearied and most tender, were 
consoled by Ids deep expressions of * good hope tliroiigii 
grace,’ and prepared, with as much calmness as tliey 
could, to be berett of his society. He usked tlieiii to 
unite in singing a hymn ; and though he had for some 
time before spoken only in & whisper, he struck wiili a 
full auiinated voice into a stanza which cxpresseil in 
pathetic terms a desire to be with Christ. Tiiey were 
now overpowered by feeling, and induced him to at- 
tempt to lie still and composed. Two hours afterwards 
he' urns seized witii a coiivnlstvd paroxysm ; and he, 
wore out of it in so deeply exiiausted a condition, tiiat 
his mother who had sat behind liitn in the bed, con¬ 
tinued during fil'teen or twenty minutes to sit there be- 
skle him in most afflicted suspense, inicertain wiietiier 
he liad expired or was alive. He lind only fallen into 
a soft slumber; liul was so feclile, that, on awaking, 
he could not without assistance change his pmture. 
His physiciaii, thougli the hour was iiboiit two in the 
nioriiing, hud btteii sent fur in haste, and in a few 
luiiiuleS Was in attendance ; Imt lie told the afflicted 
inotlier that lie could do no more for tiie patient, and 
tiiat if anotlier paroxysm came on, it would almost cer¬ 
tainly end ill (iissolntioii. But anotlier did not come 
on. Tile mollicr, as slic afterwards told lier restored 
sun, went witii a Ireinliling hand and a heart'nearly 
breaking, and gave out linens to be lield in readiness fui 
an event whicli slie, and all in tlie house, believed to 
be .very near. 'J'he student was broiiglit back from, 
not the sight, but uimost tlie llowings of ,Iordan. He 
gradually tiiougli slowly recruited strength ; but he 
liad now a siiattered constitution, and cuuid not expect 
to be ever again able to study as lie Imd done. An 
advice empliutically given iiiiii liy botli ids own phy¬ 
sician and unotiier of the first eininciice who made iiim 
a visit for consultation, was tiiat, if ever lie should come 
to feel as strong and as healthy ns in liygoiic days, iie 
slioiild never employ his mind in absorbing study more 
than six hours a day, or in iiioderale application more 
than eight. 

1 have now, I think, shown that ‘ inucii study is’ truly 
‘ a weariness of tlie flesli.’ I have missed my aim, how- 
ever,*’if I have not lioth given a loud warning to young 
ardent students to ‘ do themselves no harm,’ and made 
a strong demand for Christian sympatliy on behalf of 
{lersons who lead a life of study. No cry is more un¬ 
reasonable, or, if not unreasonable, more barbarous; 
none is more base in itself, or disreputable to tliose who 
raise it, tlian that whicii often passes from mouth to 
mouth in a congregation, as to tlie easy employments 
and the gentlemanly life of a minister. Nor, ainoiigst 
devoted aspirants fur the Christian ministry, is there 
any feeling more imprudent than sucii a passion for 
m^ng progress, as takes no account of tlie state of the 
body’s liealth. In the subject of my sketch, indeed, 
this passion was probably more uncontrolled tiian it is 
in many, and led to severer consequences tlian are en¬ 
tailed upon most; yet, in not a small proportion of the 
best and brightest lads who adoni the earliest class¬ 
rooms of a college, it works deeper havock than it did 
even in him, carrying tiiem off to a premature grave, 
or obliging them to fell tmek with impaired constitu¬ 
tions oq, secular pursuits fur life, to the sad discomfflnre 
of their own and tlieir parents’ and Uie churcli’s hiqies. 
Let, then, students beware of encountering too Bmch 
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exhauatinfi' labour; and let spectators beware of cliarg. 
iag them with encounterinff none. 


SKETCH OF PROFESSOR ROBINSON’S TRAVELS 
IN PALESTINE.# 

The journey of which the following is a brief ac¬ 
count, had entered into all uiy plans ot life fur the last 
hlleeii years. So lon^ ago as 1832, it was the subject 
of conversation between myself and the Itev. Eli Smith, 
then on a visit to the United States; and the same 
general ]>l8n of Uie journey was then marked out, which 
we have been permitted during the present year to exe¬ 
cute. I count it fortunate for myself and fur the inte¬ 
rests of Biblical sitience, that I was thus able to secure 
the company of one. who, by his fmuiliar and accurate 
knowledge of the Arabic language, by'his experience 
as a traveller in Persia and Armenia, and by his ac- 
(|Uaintance with tin? people of Syria, was so W’cll c|imli- 
lied to remove the difficulties and overcome tlie obsta¬ 
cles usually attendant upon oriental travel. 

I embarked at Trieste Dec. 1, 1H37 ; and after 
spending a fortnight at Athens, proceeded to Alexan¬ 
dria and Cairo. The months of January and P'ebni- 
ary 1838, were mostly spent in a voyage up th<! Nile as 
far as Thebes, lieturning to Cairo in the last days of 
February, I found Mr Smith just arrived ; and we now 
entered on the preparations necessary for our long jour¬ 
ney through the desert. We visited meunwliile the 
pyramids of (rizeh, the earliest and most vast of all iiu- 
luan monuments; nnd w<‘re ready to sia off on our 
journey on the 12th of Mar<>h. 

I. Fuom Caibo to Mount Sinai and Akabaii. 

It had been our wish to lakt^ a somewhat circuitous 
route from Cairo to Sm'S, descending along the eastern 
branch of the Nile us far us the pruviiicit Sharkiyeh, 
and thence along the valley of the ancient canal tu-tlic 
head of the Gulf of Suez, lint our lime was limited, 
and we were compelh.'d to lake tlio usual and shortest 
route, that of Ankebiyeh, the same which Biircklmrdt 
travelled in 181G. Onr party consisted of thr<;e Ame¬ 
ricans, two Egyptian servants, and five; A rubs of the 
Towaru, wlioliave the exclusive right of conducting 

• This very inlurcsling article is extracted fraiii the 3flh 
Nu. uf the American Biblical liepusitory, ]>ul)lisiicd in 
April lost, ill which it appears iiinler the tiiie, ‘‘ A Brief 
lieporl of Travels in Palestine and llie ail.jaeenl Regions 
in 1838; undertaken fur tlie illustration of Bililical Geu- 
arapiiy, liy the Rev. Prof. K. Ruliinson and Rev. K. 
sniitlu Prepared and read before tlie Geogrupiiical So¬ 
ciety of Berlin, Dee. 8, 1838, and Jan. G, 183!). By Ed- 
Wttixl Robinson, 1)._D., Pi of. of Bill. Lit. New York 
Theol. Sein. New York.” Tlio Kdilor of the Repository 
has appended tlio following note:—“In a letter to tlio 
Editor, PraL Robinson reniarks on' tiiis article, dial, 
'liuving been prepared for a purelv seientifn- Society, tliere 
is perhaps less of scriptural reference in it than would 
otherwise be desirable.’ It is, however, so rich in its illus¬ 
trations of scripture scenery, names, and history, lliat no 
reader of the Bible will fail to peruse it witli interest, amt 
the intelligent Cliristiaii will readily perceive most of the 
poiiiU of scripture history whicii it elucidates and supports. 
Prof. Kebiuson was better prepared by previous study, 
thou any other modorn traveller in Palestine, fur an iiitel- 
ligent investigation of the antiquities of the Holy Land. 
His ai^ierlty, therefore, may be deemed ixinclusive on 
many ^iuW which iiad been involved ill doubt: and wo 
are nap{^ to be Uie organ of communicating to the Aine- 
ricaal pubtib this rich and interesting outline uf his discu- 
verfes and observations. It affords us pleasure' to add that 
the'l^Ulmr is diligently employed, in Berlin, during the 
proMat winter, in preparing a full journal of bjb travels 
forviils press: and is expetXed to resume his laboun in 
the fl^ow York Theol. Semhi»i7 in course of Uie ensuing 
summer.” 


travellers from Egypt to Mount Sinai. They were the 
owners of the nine camels we had hired, and were all 
under tlie direction of Besbarah our guide, one of the 
men who accompanied Laborde. Just wiUiout the city, 
near the splendid but now neglected tombs of the 
Kaiifs, we halted &r a time, to ^ust the loads of Ute 
camels for the journey, which could not so well be done 
ill the narrow streets of the city. Then we launched 
forth into the desert; and travelling onward until dark¬ 
ness overtook us, we piti^ed our tent for the night in 
a shallow 'Wady. This term, in tlte desert, means a 
shallow bed, tlirougii which the waters of the rtdny 
season arc carried off; while in uueveu or mountainous 
regions, it is also applied to the deepest and broadest 
valleys. It was a new and exciting feeling, to find our¬ 
selves tlius alone in the midst of the desert, in the true 
style of oriental travel; carrying with tu our house, our 
provisions, and our supply of water for many days; and 
surrounded by camels and the wild sons of the desert, 
ill a region where the eye could find nought to rest 
upon but dreary desolation. It was a scene which had 
often taken possession uf my youthful imagination; 
but wliicii I hud nut dared to hope would ever be rea¬ 
lized. 

Tlie desert uf Suez is not sandy; its surface for the 
most part is a hard gravel, often strewed with pebbles. 
Numerous Wadys or water-couraes intersect itssurfiice, 
flowing mostly towards the N. W. to the borders of the 
Nile or Uie valley of the ancient canal. In all Uiese 
Wailys there are usually to be found scattered tufts of 
herbs, or shrubs, on which the camels browse as they 
pass along; and which serve also as their pasturage, 
when turned loose at night. Duriiig the present season 
there had been no rain; and the whole appearance 
of the desert and its Wadys, was dry and parciied. 

Nor did the desert change its cimracter for the better, 
as we approached Suez. Hills and mountains, and 
the long narrow strip of salt water were indeed around 
and before us; but not a tree, nor scarcely a shruu, 
and not one green thing was to be seen in the whole 
circle of vision. Nor is a drop of fresh water to be ob- 
Uiined. All the wator with wliich S.uez is supplied for 
personal use, is brougiit from three hours’ distance 
across the gulf; and is so brackish as to be scarcely 
drinkable.—Iii the desert wh iind frequent instances of 
the mirage, presenting the appearance of lakes of water 
■Tiid islands; and as we liegaii to descend towards Suez, 
it was difficult to distinguish between these appear¬ 
ances and the distant real waters of the Red Sea. 

We reached Suez ou the fourth day from Cairo; 
pitched our lent on the siiore without the wails; and 
remained there twenty-four hours. Our attention was 
iiutiirally directed to the circumstances connected with 
the passage of the Israelites tlirough the Sea. We 
saw the gulf here twice at low water. Extensive 
shoals, apparently of coral, stretch out into it for two 
miles or more below Suez. These are left bare at the 
ebb, except a iiaiTOW winding channel, by which small 
vessels come quite up to the town. A narrow bay runs 
up fur some distance north of Suez. Auciently the 
waters of the gulf must have extended much filler 
above the city than at present; for obviously a large 
tract has been filled up by sand drifted in from the 
iiortli-easleru desert. This tract is still overflowed, 
when the waters are driven up the gulf by a strong 
S. E. wind. Just above Suez, the tiattow l»y is daily 
forded at low water. 

Our iiiiiids were satisfied, in genenil, that Rie Itrael- 
ites must have journeyed from the laud uf Goshen to 
the Red Sea, along the valley of the apeient crniial, 
this being Uie only toute on which the^ could obbin 
water; and, also, Uiat they must have hatsed through 
the Sea at or near Suez, directly from Ut# great 4esert 
plain which extends fiir ten or twelve miles, west and- 
north behind the city. Of coprse it is impossible th 
fix the exact point of their passage; but it niaif hot iih- 
probably have taken place lowerdown, and hear the 
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edge of tlie present sLoals; wbere even now, at vray 
low tidei« the Ambs sometiines wade across. R must 
be remcttiibered, that the mlmcle was wrought through 
the inSttiuUentidit}’ of a strong east (or N. E.) wind, 
wUicll here would act directly to drive out the waters, 
but WOttld not so act in any other part of the gulf, 
niere ere also great difficulties connected with the ra¬ 
pid passage of so great a multitude through the sea at 
any point where it is wider. 

Leaving Sues late Uie next day, we took our course 
around the head of the gulf, the better to observe tlie 
featurro of the country. We pitched our tent at night 
over against Sues, but somewhat lower down, not far 
froth the place where the Israelites probably came out 
upon the eastern shore. Here, at our evening devo¬ 
tions, and near the spot where it was ccnnposetl and first 
sung, we read and felt in its full force, the magnifi¬ 
cent triuraphal song of Moses: ' The Lord hath tri¬ 
umphed gtoriously; the horse and his rider he hatti 
thrown into the sea!’ A desert plain extends along 
the eastern shore of tlie gulf for nearly fifty miles, 
bounded on the east by a range of hills or mountains 
twelve or fifteen miles from the coast. At 31 hours 
from the northern end are the brackish fountains of 
Moses (Aydn Mdsa); and then for eighteen hours or 
about ibity-five miles further, no water is found. Tliis 
is probablj the desert of Shur or Klhaiii, in wliiuti liie 
Israelites journey ed for three days witlioiit water. Ti ten 
occurs the bitter feuntuin Hawarn, correspunding to 
the ancient Maralt; and twoiiours further is tiie Wady 
GhdrCtudel, probably Elini, where are still water and 
a few palm-trees. From opposite this point a ridge of 
chalky mountains, Jelmi Hfiinmam, runs along the sea 
fur some distance, and cuts olf all passage mung liu! 
siiora. The Israelites must therefore of necessity tiave 
passed by the present road inside of these mountains, 
to the head of Wady Tayibeli, and so down tliis Wudy 
to the guU^ where they next encamped ‘ by the Hed 
Sea.’ whence they would seem to have followed the 
lower road to Mt. Sinai, through tlic Wadys Mukatteb 
and Feirfin; but the stations are mentioned so indefi¬ 
nitely, tliat no hope remains of their ever being identi¬ 
fied. . 

We took the upper road to Sinai, which leads across 
a portion of the great sandy tract lying between the 
bigh norliieru ridge Et-Tih, and tlie mure suutiieru 
clusters of Sinai. £t-Tili is a long level ridge of sand¬ 
stone, stretching across the wliulc peninsula. Laborde 
asserts willi emphasis tliat tliere is only a single puss 
through this ridge; but our Arabs, who had also been 
his guides, described to us repeatedly no fewer than four 
such passes, three of which are frequented roads to 
Gaza and Syria.—We turned aside also to tlie right a 
tdiurt distance, to visit tiie solitary and mysterious monu¬ 
ments of Surabit el-Kiiadim. 'fravellers have sup¬ 
posed these mouumeiiU to be tombstones. They are 
evidently of Egyptian origin, being covered with hie¬ 
roglyphics uid^ting a high antiquity; but tiicy have 
uotliiug of the character of an Egyptian cemetery. 

We approached tiie central granite mountains of 
Sinai, not by the mure usual aiuT easy route of Wady 
Sliekh, which winds around and enters from tlie east; 
but foiiowiiig a succession of Wadys we crossed Wady 
Shekh and entered the higher granite formaiioa by a 
shorter route, directly from the N. N. W. tlirough a 
steep, rocky, and wfilcult pass, between rugged, 
blackened cliffs, 800 to 1000 feet high. Approaciiing 
ill this direction, we were surprised and delighted to find 
ourselves, a^r two hours, crossing the whole length of 
a fine plain; from the southern end of whicli tiiai part 
o( Sinai aow o^lisd Horeb rises petxiendicularly in dork 
and flcowniug ms^esty. This putiu is over two miles in 
Irogth, and m^y two-thirds w a mile broad, sprinkled 
with toR* of herto and shrubs, like the Wadyfi of the 
dUMrt, It is wholly enclosed by dark granite moun- 
tHtns, ■ stern, naked, splintered peaks and ridges, Ihim 
1000 to 1^ feet high. On the cast of Horeb a deep 


and very narrow valley runs iit like a cleft, as if in con¬ 
tinuation of the S. £. comer of the plain. In this 
stands the convent, at the distance of a mile from the 
plain; and the deep verdure of its fruit-trees and cy¬ 
presses is seen as the traveller approaches,—an oasis of 
beauty amid scenes of the sternest desolation. On tlie 
west of Horeb, there runs up a similar valley, parallel 
to the former. It is called El-Leja, and in It stands 
the deserted convent El-Erbayin, with a garden of 
olive and otlier fruit-trees, not visible from tlie plain. 

'The name Sinai is at present applied, generally, to 
the lofty ridge running from N, N. W. to S. S. E. 
between tile two narrow valleys just described. The 
northern part, or lower summit, is the present Horeb, 
overlooking the plain. About or three miles south 
of this, tile ridge rises and ends in a higiier point; tliis 
is the present summit of Sinai, tlie Jebel Milsa of tiie 
Arabs; wliicii, liowcvcr, is not visilile from any part 
of tlic plain. West, or rather W. S. W. of the valley 
El-ljeja, is the still higher ridge and suniinit of Mount 
St f/atiiariiie. 

Tlie plain above mentioned is in all probability the 
spot, wliere the cungregntiuii of Israel were assembled 
to receivwthe law ; and the mouiituiii impending over 
it, the present Horeb, was llie scene of tlie awful plie- 
nonieim in wliicii tlie law was given. As to tlie present 
summit of Sinai, tliere is little reason to suppose that 
it had any connection wiili tlie giving of the law; and 
still less tiie higiier peaks of St Catiiuriiie. 1 know 
not wlien 1 have lieil a tliriii of stronger emotion, thuii 
wlten in first crossing tlie plain, tlie dark preci|>ices of 
Horeb rising in solemn grandeur before us, 1 become 
aware of tlie entire miuplediiess of the scene to tiie 
purposes lor wliicii it was cliuseii by l.lie great Hebrew 
legislator. 

vVe were kindly received at tlie convent, after be¬ 
ing hoisted to its narrow eiilraiice; and renmined tliere 
five days, visiting in tlie inlervul Uie summits of Sinai, 
Horeb, mid St Cutliariiie. As iiiy coiupiuiioii could 
speak modern Greek, witli some fiueucy, we Ibutid pe¬ 
culiar i'avour in tlie eyes of the good old Superior; to 
wliom tile Arabic was almost an uiiknowii tongue. He 
can-ied ills civility so far, as to accoitipany us to tlie 
top of Sinai and iioreb; but tlie next day Jiis fervour 
quailed before the mure arduous tusk of usceudiiig 
Mount St (juliiuriiie; mid lie preferred waiting our 
return at the cuiivciit El-Erbayiii, where wc iiud 
lodged. 

Wc left the convent, March 2!>tli, on our way to 
Akabuh. Wc had iiiiuie our cuiilract at Cairo for 
camels from llial place to Akabah; but we now had 
in part dilfereiit men. Our conductor now was Tuwei- 
ieb, tlie fuithi'ul guide of lliippeli, Liumit, and other 
recent travellers. Our route was again the same as 
that of Eiirckhardt in 181 b, the usual one to Akabah ; 
descending to the coast of the Eastern Gulf at Uie 
fountain iNuweibia, mid liieiice along the shore quite 
to Akabah. Near Ibis coast, and bearing tV. S. W. 
from the castle of Akabali, is the small island covered 
with ruins, formerly the citadel of Ailuli. It is culled 
by Uie 'Towara Arabs, Kureiyeh, wliicii signifies a 
“ town,” whether inhabited or in ruins. Out of thic 
lotborde has made Graia ! 

'The great valley El-Araba, which we crossed in 
order to reach the castle, is here about five miles 
wide; and its general course is N. N. E. it is sandy 
as far as tiie eye cmi reacli; and there is in it no trace 
of tiie bed of miy stream, not even of a wintry torrent. 
The little water which ever flows in it, appears to eii. 
ter the gulf at the N, W. corner. The ibundatious 
and mounds of ancient Aitah (Elatb), and tiie present 
castle of Akabah, are on the eastern side, , near the 
sliure. 

We were well received at the castle by the Aga cat 
governor, to whom we bad official letters. It baa bcNsa 
our intention to go from here directly to Wady Mdwi, 
along tiie great valley El-Araba, under the guidoace 
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of Hussein, Shckh of Uie tribe of Alawln, wlio liave 
this territory in possession. JJut learning tliat he was 
encamped at some days’ distance, and Uiat we could 
not hope to get off with him under six or .seven days, 
we changed our plan, and determined to keep our good 
Towara guides and take the road across the great 
Western desert in the direction of Gaaa and Hebron. 
We were the more induced to do this, because we every¬ 
where heard a bad character of the said Shekli Hus- 
sehi; and because too this was a route as yet untrodden 
by modem travellers. 

II. From Akabah to Jcucsalem. 

We left Akabah late in tlic afternoon of April 6lh, 
and recrossing tlie plain of Wady Araba, began to as¬ 
cend the western mountains by tlie great Hadj route. 
We soon encBm{)cd fur tiie night; and from this point 
we had stiven long days’ journey to Hebron. The 
ascent afterwanls is steep and difBcuIt. The way is al¬ 
most liUu-nlly strewed witli the bones of camels, and 
skirted by tlie graves of pilgrims; all testifying to 
the difficulty of the pass. On arriving at the top 
of the pass, we soon came out upon the great pla¬ 
teau of the western desert; and found ourselves higiier 
than the mountain peaks wliich we had seen from lie- 
low, and throiigli wliieh we had just ascended. Not 
far from the top of the pass we. left the Hadj route; 
and lurniiig off ill a direction about N. N. W. we’laiinch* 
ed fortli again into “ tlic great and terrible wilder¬ 
ness.” 

For the first two days, tlie general character of tliis 
desert was siiiiihir to that between Cairo and Suez,—a 
vast iiiihouniled plain, a bard gravelly soil, irregular 
ridges of limestone liills in various directions, tlie mi¬ 
rage, and especially tlie. Wadys or water-courses. All 
our Arabs gave to this part of tlie desert the iiaiiie Kt- 
Tili, the desert of wniulering. The Wadys are liere 
frequent; at first tliey all ran N. W. into tlie main 
water-coiirse of this part of the desert. Wady Jertifeli; 
whicli, having its head far to Uie south, runs in a N. 
E. course to join the valley El Araba nearly opposite 
to Wady IMusii. We crossed- Wady Jeriifeii about tlie 
middle of tlie second day; and were struck witii the 
traces of tiie large volume of water whicli apparently 
flows tliroiigii it ill the winter season. On the iiiurniiig 
of the tliird day we readied the water-siinimit (Wasser- 
scheide) of tlie desert ; ufler whicli all tiie Wadys run 
ill a westerly direction into llic great water-course wiiicli 
drains the more western part of tlie desert, and Hows 
down to tile sea near El Arish. 

A liiiost from tlie time we entered upon tliis vast plain, 
we liad before us, as a kiiuliiiark, a higti conical mouti- 
taiii, apparently isolated, along tiie western base of 
wiiich we were to pass. It bt^ars the name Araif eii- 
Nitkah; and a lower ridge extends from it eastward. 
For nearly tliree days this inpuiitain of the desert was 
before us. As we approactied it on tlie tliird day, the 
country became rolling and uneven, and the tiills more 
frequent. After passing tiie mountain, our course turn¬ 
ed mure towards the N. N. E., and tlie character of the 
desert was changed. Ou our right, to tlie iiortliward 
of Jebel Araif, was a mountainous district, composed 
of irregular limestone ridges, running in various direc¬ 
tions, and occupying tlie whole region quite to Wady 
ionlm, as we had afterwards an opportunity of learn¬ 
ing. This mountainous district is penetrated by none 
ot tlie roads whicli lead from the vicinity of the Red 
Sea to Gasa or Jerusalem; but these roads all fall into 
the one we were travelling before reaching Jebel Araif, 
or not far from that mouiitaiii. All tltese circumstances 
go to show, that our mute could be no other tliaii the 
ancient Reman road from Allah to Hebron atid Jerusa¬ 
lem ; which also, like the preseut, could not well have 
Iteen anytliing more than a caravan route for beasts of 
burden. 

From this inuuiilaiiious dislricl many broad Wailys 


flow down towards the west; and between Uiem. |u« 
elevated ridges of table land, which the road 
We made frequent and minute inquiry after the names 
of places or stations, which are known to have existed 
anciently on this Roman road. Of the more soutlierii 
ones, Rasa and Gypsaria, we could find no trace. 
Early on the fourth day we crossed a broad Wady call¬ 
ed El Lussuu, marking perliaps the site of ancient 
Lysa; but we could discover no trace of ruins. In the 
forenoon of the fifth day, we diverged a little to the 
left, to visit ruins which had been described to us un¬ 
der the names Aiijeh and Abdeli; and which are 
doubtless the remains of the ancient Ebodu. They 
consist of the walls of a large Greek church, and an 
extensive fortress, both situated upon a long hill or 
ridge overlooking a broad plain covered with shrubs 
and tufts of herbs. Connected with the fortress are 
cisterns and deep wells, waller! up with uncommonly 
good masonry. On the S. side of the hill and below, 
are the ruins of houses, surrounded by traces of exten¬ 
sive ancient cultivation. 

We were now crossing a more sandy portion of Ibe 
desert; and in the afternoon of that day, we had oiir 
first specimen of the Siinilm, or South winikof tlie de¬ 
sert It came over us witli violence like tlic glow of 
an oven, unci filled the air with fine particles of dust 
and sand so as to obscure tlie sun, and render it diffi¬ 
cult to see objects only a few rods distant. This con¬ 
tinued for about four liours. We encamped in the 
Wady Ruheiiieli. wlierc we had never lieard of ruins. 
Rut oil asceiidiiig tlic liiil on our left, we discovered 
till! remains of a city not much less tlian two miles in 
circuit. The houses liad been mostly built of hewn 
stone; there were several public buildings and uiuiiy 
cisterns. Rut tlic whole is now thrown together in iiu- 
iitterable cotifusiuii; and it would seem as if the city 
liad been sudrlenly overthrown by sonic tremendous 
earthquake. What ancient city tliis cau tiave been, 1 
have not yet been able to learn. The Arabic name 
suggests the Reholiolh of Scripture, the name of one 
of Isaac’s wells (Gen. xxvi. 22); but the otiier circum¬ 
stances do not correspond. 

Tile Wady Riiheibeh opens out towards the north 
into a fine plain, covered witli grass and lierbs and 
bushes; in crossing which our ears were regaled with 
tlie carols of tlic lark and the song of the nightingale, 
all indicating our approach to a more fertile region. 
Towards noon of the sixth day, we reached Khhlasah, 
tlie site of ancient Elusa. It was a city of at least 
two miles iii circuit Tlie foundations of buildings arc 
everywhere to be traced; and several large unsliapeii 
piles of stones seem to mark the site of public edifies. 
Fragments of columns are occasionally seen ; but no 
cisterns. A public well, which is still in use, seems to 
have supplied the city. 

After crossing anotlier elevated plateau, the charac¬ 
ter of the surface was again changed. We come upon 
an open rolling country; all around were swelling 
hills, covered iii ordinary seasons with grass and ricti 
pasturage, though now arid and parched with drought. 
We now came to Wady Seba; and on the north side 
of its water-course we had the gratification of .dis¬ 
covering (April 12th) tlie site of ancient Beoesheba, 
tile cel^rated border city of Palestine, still heaifog In 
Arabic tlie name of Bir Seba. Near the wateraouiuw; 
are two circular wells of excellent water; 
forty feet deep. Ttiey are both surrounded wUh drink¬ 
ing-troughs of stone tor the use of camela sindvdordtai 
such as doubtless were used of tdd for the fipcics wIMeh 
then fed on the adjacent hiUs—--Ascending the. low 
hills north'of the wws, we found them strewed with 
tlie ruins of former habitatious, the foundations of which 
are distinctly to be traced. Thesoi ruins extend over 
a space half a mile long by a quarter of » mile broad. 
—Here then is the plaae> where, Abehtuun and Isaac 
and Jacob often Jived! Hem-Sahi^ nade his sous 
judges; and from licfe EU^ wanddrcdb^oiit into tlto 
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^nthern desert, and sat dosm under the Retbeni, or 
shrub of broom, just as our Arabs sat down under it 
every day and every ni^t! Over these swelling hills 
the docks of the mtriarch roved by thousands we 
now found only a few camels, asses, and goats. 

From Bir Seba to Hebron we travelled ISJ hours; 
here equivalent to about thirty miles. The general 
course was N. £. by E. After an hour and a half we 
came out upon a wide open plain, covered with grass, 
but now.patched'with oroiignt. Fields of wheat and 
latrley were seen all around; and before us were hills, 
the beginning of the mountains of Judah. At Dliohc* 
riyeh, tiie first Syrian village, our good Towara left us; 
and we parted from them not without the kindest feel¬ 
ings and deep regret. For thirty days they had now 
been our companions and guides, and not tlie slightest 
difficulty had occurred between us. The hills and pas- 
tures around Dhoheriyeh were covered with mingled 
iiocks of sheep and goats, and lierds of neat cattle, 
iiorses, asses, and camels, in ttie true patriarchal style 
of ancient days. 

We took other camels and proceeded to Hebron. 
Here the "pool” over which David liung up tlie 
assassins of Ishboshetli, still remains, and fixes the site, 
of the ancient city. The cave of Machpelah cannot 
well liave been within the city ; ancl therefore tlie pre- 
•seiit mosque cannot cover its site. We could not but 
notice the fertility of the surrounding valleys, full of 
fndd.s of grain and of vineyards yielding the largest 
and finest clusters of all Palestine; and likewise the 
rich pasturage of the hills, over which were scattered 
numerous flocks and herds. Yet to a careless observer 
the country, lii general, can only appear sterile ; for 
the limestone rocks every where come out upon tlie 
surface, and are strown over it in large masses to such 
a degree, tliat a more stony or rocky region is rarely to 
be seen. 

We toot the direct road to Jerusalem. It is laid 
with stones in many places, and is doubtless the ancient 
road, which patriarchs and kings of old iiave often trod. 
Dut it is only a path for beasts; no wheels Iiave ever^ 
passed there. We hurried onward, and reached the 
Holy City at sunset, April 1-lth, just before tlie clos¬ 
ing of the gates on tiie evening before Easter Sunday. 

III. jEaUSALEM. 

The feelings of the Christian traveller on approach¬ 
ing Jerusalem for the first time, can be better conceiv¬ 
ed than described. Mine were stsongly excited. Be¬ 
fore tis, as we approRciied, lay Zion, tlie Mount of 
Olives, the vales of Hinnom and Jehushaphat, mid other 
objects of the deepest interest. J beheld tlieui now 
with my own eyes} they all seemed familiar to me, as 
if the realization of a former dream : and it was almost 
a pahifui interruption, when my companion, with the 
kindest motives, began to point out and name the dif¬ 
ferent objects in view. 

Our journey to Palestine was now complete; and 
our researches and travels t» Palestine were to begin. 
In respect to these we adopted for our future guidance 
the two following principles, viz, (1) To direct our 
researches chiefly to those parts of the country wiiich 
former travellers had never visited; and (2) To obtain 
'nifonnkthMii as far’ as possible, not from the legends of 
mbiiks and other foreigners, but directly from the na¬ 
tive'AttibB-rtf the land.—We remained fortiiree weeks 
Ife JeHlietem, in the house of our missionary triend and 
cooiitryiiutt, the Kev. Mr Lanneau; and afterwards 
made tfaiA eity the eontral point tram whidi to set off 
on excttnians to different pi^ tff the country. In the 
mean time we diligently explored every part of the 
city; and even here saw or heard of several-things, 
which to us at least were new. 

In improaebing Jerusalem foom Hebron, 1 was struck 
with the VB17 rapid descent of the Valley of Hinnom, 
'Mdthe great depth of the Vale of Jeho^phat, into 


which the former opens. In the city itself, I was pre¬ 
pared, from tile descriptions of most travellers, to find 
the houses miserable, the streets filthy, and the popula¬ 
tion squalid. But in all these respects I was agree¬ 
ably disappointed. Tiie Iiouses are better built, and 
the streets cleaner, than those of Alexandria, Smyrna, 
or Constantinople. The hills and valleys which mark¬ 
ed the different quarters of the ancient city, ore still 
distinctly visible. The valley of tlie Tyrupoeuin may 
be traced from its head near the Yad'a gate, to Us foot 
at the pool of Siluam. The hills of Zion, .\krn, Beze- 
Iha, and Moriah are yet distinct and marked. The 
latter, on which .stood the ancient temple, is now occu¬ 
pied by the mosque of Omar and the extensive court 
or area around it. 

One of the earliest objects of our attention was na¬ 
turally this area, in reference to Us antiquity and con¬ 
nexion with the ancient tem]>le. It is an elevated 
plateau or terrace, nearly in tlie form of a parullelo- 
grara, supported by and witiiiii massive walls built up 
from the valleys or lower ground oil all sides. Tim 
southeni wall is about sixty feet bigli. Tlie upper part 
of tlicse external walls, is obviously of modern origin ; 
but it is also not less easy to perceive, that the lower 
portions, for the must jiart, are of an I'nrlier date. 
These are composed, generally, of very large stones, 
many of them twenty I'eet and inori^ in length by five 
or six feet thick, hewn in a peculiar iiiaiiner. At the 
first view of these walls I was led to the conviction 
tiiat these lower portions liad belonged to the ancient 
U'lnple, and were, to be referreil back at least to tli/i 
time of Herod, if not to the days of Nehemiali or Solo¬ 
mon. This conviction was afterwards strengUieiied, 
by our discovering, near tlic S. W. corner, in tlie wes¬ 
tern wail, the remains, or rntlier the foot of an immense 
arch, springing out IVuiu the wall in tlic direction to¬ 
wards mount Zion, across tlie valley of the Tyropoeuiii. 
Tlic Iraties of tins arcii aro loo distinct and definite to 
be mistaken; and it can only have belonged to the 
bridge, wliich, according to Josepluis, led from this 
part of the temple area to tlie Xystiis on mount Zion ; 
tiius proving incontestably the antiquity of that portion 
of the wall from whicli it springs. 

We then examined the roniarkalile tower in tlie cita¬ 
del near the Yaffa gate, which even to the unpractised 
eye bears strong marks of antiquity. Former tmvellcrs 
liavc already reganled lliis as the Hippicu.s of Herod ; 
and we found every rc:i.sun to assent to tin's conclusion. 
So far as we could discover, the lower part of tlie 
tower is wholly solid, ■ ns described by Josephus; at 
least lliere is no known or visible entrance to it, eiiiier 
from above or below. 

The present walls of the city were built about .WO 
years ago; as appears from numerous Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions. Kemuiiis of tlie former wall, wiiicli probably 
existed in the time of the crusades, are still visible oil 
the outside. N. \V, of the Yaffa gate ; also on the north 
side of the city and in tJie interior of the N. IV. corner. 
Of the ancient ’^11 around Zion, traces may yet be 
seen foi some distance in tlie s«;nrped rocks below tiie 
S. W. brow of Zion. * On the liigb ground north of tlie 
N. W.' corner of tlie city, wc dist:overed evident traces 
of what must have been the third' or exterior wall de¬ 
scribed by Jost'phus in this quarter, erected after Uie 
time of Christ. Here must Iiave stood the tower Fse- 
phiiios; and from tliis point we were able to trace the 
foundation of the same ancient wall for a considerable 
distance furtiier in a N. E. direction. 

Of the second wall of Josephus, which at the time of 
the crucifixion was the exterior wall of the city on this 
side, we could find no remaining traces; unless it be 
two square ancient towers wltich we discovered con¬ 
nected with tiie wall inside the gate of Damascus, one 
on each side of the gate. These towers are built up of 
large stones precisSy like those mentioned above as 
belonging to the ancient temple-walls. They have 
been diuot injured in building the modem wall of the 
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city; but are evidently ancient, and apparently older 
than Ilipipicus. They were, most proitebly, the g^uard- 
houses of an ancient ^te upon this spot; and this 
could well orfly have belonged to the said second wall. 
If tins hypothesis be correct, it will go far to decide 
the question as to the site of the church of tiie Holy 
Sepulchre i which must then have fallen witliin this 
wall, and so within tlie ancient city. Indeed tlie church 
stands upon the very ridge of the hill Akra, wliich, ac¬ 
cording to Josephus and to every probability, must 
have formed part of the lower city, and been enclosed 
witiiin the second wall. 

Another object of our attention, was the supply of 
water in and around the city. At tlie present day Je¬ 
rusalem is supplied almost wliollywitli rain-water, pre¬ 
served in cisterns cut in tlie .solid ruck on whicli tlie 
hoiues stand. Almost eveiy Jioiise has one or more 
cisterns; that in wliich we resided, had no less than 
four very large ones. Tlie ancient city was probalily 
supplied in tlie same manner. Witli a little attention 
there can never lie any want of water witliin the walls. 
The aqueduct wliich comes from Solomon’s pools be¬ 
yond llethlehem, brings water only to the mosque of 
Omar.—Outsiile of the city, besides the ancient reser- 
voirs, there are wells in various places, some witli 
water and some without. Tlie brook Kidron in tlie 
valley of Jetioshapiiat, Hows only when the rain-water 
descends into it from the adjacent hills. Fountains of 
running water exist only in this valley; and of these 
there are tliree, vis. (I) The fountain of the Virgin, or 
of Siloam, just south of tlie site of tlie temple ; (2) Tlie 
pool of Siloam, just witliin tlie entrance of tlie Tyro- 
poeum ; and (3) Tlie well of Nehemiah, or of Job, op¬ 
posite the entrance of tlie Vale of lliiinom. Tliis last 
is a deep well of living water, wliich in tlie rainy sea¬ 
son overflows ; It is beyond douiit the Eii Rogel of 
Scripture. The pool of Siloam is wliolly arlificinr. and 
receives its waters from tlie fountain of tlie Virgin 
through a siiliterraneous cimiiiiel cut tlirougli the solid 
rock. We crawled through this channel and measured 
it. From this pool the water flows down still a steep 
descent, and is lost among gardens. The fountain of 
the Virgin is also evidently an artificial excavation in 
the rocK ; but whence the water is derived, is a mys¬ 
tery. It has n sweetisli and slightly brackisli taste; 
and flows irregularly, or only at irregular intervals. 
We were witnesses of this irregular How; and were 
told by tile women who came for water, that sometimes 
during summer it censes to flow for several weeks, 
when on a sudden the water conies gushing out again 
in abundance. 

Ancient writers have spoken of a fountain of living 
water as existing under the temple; thoiigii their as¬ 
sertions have in general obtained little credit Soon 
after our arrival in Jerusalem, we were told of a simi¬ 
lar foiinlain under tlic present mosque of Omar; Uie 
waters of wliicii were used to supply a Turkish batii in 
the vicinity of tlie mosque. We went to tlie bath, and 
found two men drawing water from a deep well. They 
told us, that the water flows into tlie well from a pas¬ 
sage cut in tile rock and leading under tiie mosque, 
wliere is a chamber and a living fountain. In snniiiier, 
wlien the water is so low as not to flow out into ilie 
well, ttiey go down and bring it out by band. Tiie 
taste of Uie water is precisely similar to tliat of tlie 
fountain in the valley lielow. We made all our pre. 
parations to descend into the well and examine the 
fountain; but were hindered at the time, and were 
unable afterwards to resume the investigation.—Is per¬ 
haps the water of Uiis fountain brought down by a sub. 
terraneous channel from some higher point? Is tliere 
a connexion between this fountain under the mosque 
and that in the valley below ? And is the irregular flow 
of tile latter in srane way dependent on this circum. 
stance ? These questions may, not improbaUy, at siHnc 
^itare time, be answered io tiie affirmative. 

When we arrived at Jerurolem, war was raging be. 


tween the Ifniaes, and tiie forcei of the Pasha. The 
city was full of rumours { no one knew where Ibrahim 
Pasha was; and it vms said his tro<^ bad been beaten. 
In this state of things tile unquiet spirits of the land 
Iiegan to rouse themselves; several murders and rob- 
lieries were committed on pilgrims amd travelling mer¬ 
chants ; and for a time it was douh^l, whether we 
should be able to travel at all in the country without 
an armed guard. But soon the certain news arrived, 
that Ibrahim was at Damascus, and had defeated tiie 
Druses. After this, all was a|min still; and we tra¬ 
velled tlirongh tlie length ana breadth of the land 
without fear or accident,—indeed with the same feeling 
of security as in England or Germany. 

As if we were to liave a specimen of all the evils of 
the oriental world, in a few days after our arrival in the 
Holy City, the plague broke out,—at first doubtfully, 
then decidedly, though mildly. Other travellers left 
the city immediately; and some who were on their 
way thither, turned back. We continued our investi¬ 
gations without interruption; and a kind Providence 
preserved us from the danger. On the 19th of May 
tlie city was sliut up, and none permitted to go out; 
we had left it two days before, on a long excursion. 

Indeed, during the whole journey, although sur¬ 
rounded by war, pestilence, and quarantines, we were 
enabled to pass through them all without hann or hin- 
derance,—without being detained by these causes even 
for an hour. 

IV. ExcuasroN to the North East and Noeth of 
Jerusalem, to Miciimabh, Bethel, &c. 

Our first excursion from Jerusalem was made on 
linrseback, and occupied two days, tlie 4th and 5th of 
May. We were accompanied by firiends from tiie city, 
and made in all a party of six, besides our attendants. 
Our roail led at first N. E. over the ridge which ex¬ 
tends northward from the Mount of Olives; and after 
crossing several Wadys and bills, we came in about an 
hour to Anuta, the ancient Anathoth, the birth-place 
of Jeremiah. It is a miserable village, situated on a 
high ridge which slopes gradually to the east, with a 
deep valley on the north. 

Eroni this point there is a wide view over the whole 
eastern slope of the mountainous region ; including also 
the valley of the Jordan and the northeni part of the 
Dead Sea. The whole tract is made up of deep rug¬ 
ged valleys running eastward, with broad ridges of un¬ 
even table land between, often rising into high points. 
The sides of the valleys are so steep, tiiat in descend¬ 
ing into them we were usually obliged to dismount from 
our horses. The whole district is a mass of limestone 
rock; wliich everywhere juts out above the surfoee, 
and imparts to the whole land only tha.aiq>ect of ste¬ 
rility and desolation. Yet wherever soil is found 
mnong the rocks, it is strong and fertile. Fields of grain 
appeared occasionally; and fig-toees and olive-trees 
were scattered everywhere ammig the hills, ibower 
down the slope, towards the Jordan-valley, all is de¬ 
sert—The region now before ;» was that alluded to 
in Isa. X. 28, seq. where tiie approadi of Sennacherib 
towards Jerusalem is described. 

Proceeding from Anathoth northwards, and crossing 
two deep valleys, we came in eighty minutes to Jefaa, 
the ancient Gibeidi of Saul, situated also on high land, 
with a deep valley on the north. West of this, on a 
conical hill near the I^htbioas road, is B£m, the ancient 
Bamah, now a deserted village. North-east of Jeba, 
across tiie very deep valley li^ Miiktunis, the ancient 
Mlchmash, to which we came in about three quarters 
of an hour. In the bottom of the valley, directly be¬ 
tween Jeto and Mttichm&s, are two conical hills, oifl: 
very high, which are protebly the scene «£ Jonathanli 
romanUc adventure against the Philistiinw, recorded 
in 1 Sam. »iv. 

From Miehnnuh we contimed oar wiay n erti wr ard to 
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Oetr Diwftn, a lat^ village lying also on the soathem 
brow of a deep valley. In tliis vicinity must have 
been the nte of ancient Ai. It probably lay a short 
distance south of- the modem village; where are still 
tlie remains of an ancient city, such as portions of wall, 
reservoirs for water, and sepulchres hewn in the rock. 
—Proceeding still northwara from this village, crossing 
the valley which seemed deeper and more rugged than 
any of the rest, and following up a side-vi^ey, we 
came at last to Tayibeh, a Christian village situated on 
a lofty conical hill, about seventeen miles from Jerusa¬ 
lem. This spot affords a rolendid view over tlie whole 
eastern slope, the vale of Jordan, the Belka, Ute Dead 
Sea, and the eastern mountains. Not far S. £. of 
Tayibeh is a village on a sharp, chalky conical hill, still 
called KQmmon; probably the same Hock Kimnion to 
which the Benjamites ded after their defeat and slaugh¬ 
ter by tile other tribes. 

We slept at Tayibeh imder our tent j preferring this 
to ttie small and uncomfortable dwellings of the inha¬ 
bitants, infested as tliey are with vermin. The next 
morning we bent our course nearly S. W. towards tlie 
site of ancient Bethel, which now bears in Arabic the 
name Beit-in. We reached this spot in two hours 
from Tayibeh. It lies just east of the Nablous road, 
45 minutes N. E. of Bireb. Here are ruins of very 
considerable extent, and among them the foundatiuns 
of several churches; lying on &e point of a low liill 
between two shallow Wadys, which unite below and 
run off S. E. into a deep and rugged valley. This 
was evidently a place of note in the early Christian 
ages ; and apparently also in the days of tlie crusades. 
It is now entirely uninhabited; except that a few Arabs, 
probably from some iieiglibouriiig village, had pitched 
their tent here for a time. In the western valley we 
spread our carpets and breakfasted on the grass; within 
the limits of wliat was once an immense reservoir. We 
obtained here from the Arabs butter of excellent 
quality, which might have done honour to the days 
when the flocks of Abraham and Jacob were pastured 
on these hills. 

We passed on to Bireh, which lies on a ridge three 
hours from Jerusalem; and thence nearly S. ti. W. by 
Hum-Allah, a large Christian village, to Jib, the 
Oabao of Josephus and tlie Gilieon of the Scriptures. 
This was evidently an ancient stronghold, situated on 
a sharp rocky ridge rising in the midst of broad valleys 
or plains, which form an extensive basin, full of corn¬ 
fields, vineyards, and orchards of olive and fig-treesl 

Half an hour S. E. of Jib towards Jerusalem, a lofty 
ridge runs from N. E. to S. W. on the summit of which, 
in the most conspicuous spot of the whole country, lies 
Nebi Samwil, a mosque containing the supposed tomb 
of the prophet Samuel, and usually assumed as mark¬ 
ing^ the site of his birth-plage, Ramatbaim-Zophini. 
The* mosque was once a church, built in tlie form of a 
LaUn cross, and evidently of tile rime of the crusades. 
There arc insuperable oi^ections to the hypotiiesis of 
its being the birthplace of Samuel, arising out of the 
story of Saul’s journey in search of his father’s asses, 
and the mention of K^hel’s tomb near Bethlehem in 
the same connexion. ’ After lung research we were 
disposed to regard this as the probable site of ancient 
Mispefa.—Hence we returned in two hours to Jerusa¬ 
lem ; crossing the valley of Tuipeiitine (so called by 
HKMoks and travellers), and asceiming a branch Wady 
which FOBS down to it tram the head of the valley of 
Jehoshaiihat, near the tombs of the Judges. 

V. From JEacBAXEM to EneEsni, the 

JoaoAK, &c. 

• 

A visit to Jeiidio and the Jordan is usually repre. 
sented as attendM with morodanger than perhaps any 
other partrff Baiestine.; and most tiavellers therefore 
^e with them a guard furnidied by the governor of 
JentsaletB,.; -Hut as tlie soldiers of the government 


would have been only olnects of Iiatred to the unquiet 
Arabs whom we might chance to fhll in with, we pre¬ 
ferred tr> employ as guards and guides, some of the 
Arabs who live on the West side of the Dead Sea, who 
having formerly been themselves robbere, were well 
known to all tiie Arabs in the regioiis we intended to 
visit. We engaged the Shekh of Uie Taamra with four 
of bis men ; and hod every reason to be satisfied with 
their fidelity and intelligence. 

The excursion on which we were now entering, oc> 
ciipied eight days. We left Jerusalem on the 8th of 
May, again on liorseback, and proceeded by way of 
Bethlehem, and so along the aqueduct, to ^loinon's 
pools ; and thence to the Frank mountain. This is a 
steep and lofty hill S. £. of Bethlehem, iiaving the 
form of a truncated cone, and rising high above all tlie 
hills and ridges of tlie eastern slope. On its top ore 
the remains of ancient fortifications ; and at its base on 
the north side are traces of an ancient town, probably 
Herodium built by Herod the Great, who also was 
buried tliere. Hence we turned S. W. towards Tekoa; 
but pitched oiir lent for the niglit near the encamp¬ 
ment of our Arabs. Hero we iiad an importunity of 
seeing the house-keeping of Uie desert. The grinding 
at the mill, the kneading and baking of bread, the 
care of the dairy, the oiiiiruiiig of the milk,—all was 
carried on by the women in tlie open tents ; and it was 
the more interesting to ns as finely illustrating the fre¬ 
quent scriptural allusions to pastoral life. 

A short ride brought us next morning to the elevat¬ 
ed siie of Tekoa, vvdiicU still retains its ancient name, 
and where arc the truces of a city of considerable ex¬ 
tent. We continued our course southward, inclining 
somewhat to the west; and came after a long ride to 
Beni Naim, a lofty site with some remains of antiquity, 
about an hour and a half nearly East of Hebron. Fass- 
iiig on still to tlie snutii, we came in a hour and a 
quarter to Zipli, where the ruins are considerable. In 
about an iiuur further we reached Kfirmel the ancient 
Carmel, the scene of David’s adventure with Nabai 
and Abigail. Here seems to have been an important 
city long after the Christian era. 'The ruins cover 
a large extent of ground, and there are remains of se¬ 
veral large churches, besides a Koiuan fortress. About 
half an hour still further south, is Main, anciently 
Maun, on a conical hill overlooking the whole district. 
Heiiron bore from here a little west of iiortli; and in 
the N. W. we could see the town of YuUa, or Jutta, 
the probable birthplace of John tlie Baptist.—Ziph, 
Carmel, and Muon lie oh the east side of an elevated 
plain surrounded by low mountains, and affording fine 
tillage and pasturage. We read here the story of Da¬ 
vid and Nubal; and were deeply struck with the Bib¬ 
lical descriptions of manners and customs almost lite¬ 
rally anil identically the same as they exist at the pre¬ 
sent day. 

From Cannel our course lay directly cast, to Ain 
Jiddi, the ancient Engeddi, on the western shore of the 
Dead Sea. The way was a continual descent, some¬ 
times by steep passes, and again crossing deep Wadys. 
As we approached the sea, tlie region became more 
desert and desolate than ever. At every moment, we 
expected to arrive at the shore of the sea and on the 
level of its waters; but the way dt every step seemed 
longer dud longer. At length, after a ride of sevg^ 
hours, we came to the brow of the pass of Engeddi, 
Turning aside to wliat seemed a small knoU on our 
right, we found ourselves on the summit of a precipi¬ 
tous cliff overhanging Engeddi and the sea, at least 
1500 feet above its waters. The Dead Sea lay befom 
us in its vast deep chasm, shut in on both sides by pnp- 
cipitous mountains ; and, witli its low pnReeling pofuta 
and flat border towards the south, resembling muc|t 
a long winding bay, or tlie estuary of a large rivef, 
when the tide is out and the shoals left dry. We d^ 
s(%nded to the shore by a pass more steep, rugged, and 
difficult than is to be found among the Alps, and pltdi' 
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ed our tent near the fine Jotm fountain whidt bursts 
out upon a narrow terrace still 400 feet above the sea. 
The water of the fountain is beautifoUf transparent; 
but its temperature is Sl^ of EdfoenheJt, or £0° of 
Reaumur. 

The whole descent below the fountain was apparentlf 
once terraced for gardens; and ^e ruins of a town are 
seen on tlie right. The whole slope is still covered 
with trees and shrubs of a more soutltern clime; among 
them we found the Sshtr, the fruit of wiiich corresponds 
best to the ancient descriptions of the apples of Sodom. 
Nothing is needed but tillage to render tills a most pro¬ 
lific spot. The soil is rich, tlie heat great, and water 
abundant.—The approach to the sea is here over a 
bonk of pebbles seveml feet higher than the level of 
the wnter, as we saw it. The water of the sea is not 
entirely' transparent; but objects seen through it, ap¬ 
pear as if seen tlirougli oil. It is most intensely salt 
and bitter ; and is exceedingly buoyant. The pheno¬ 
mena around the sen are such as might be expected 
from the nature of its waters and the character of the 
region round about, for the most part a naked, dreary 
desert ; but although we were for several days in its 
vicinity, we perceived no noisome smell and no pestife¬ 
rous vapour arising from its waters. Of birds we saw 
many. Indeed at early dawn, the trees and rocks and 
air were full of the carols of the lark, tlie cheerful 
whistle of the quail, the call of the partridge, and the 
warbling of innumerable songsters; while birds of pr^ 
were sparing and screaming in front of the clid^ 
above. 

Next morning we were compelled to reosceiid the 
pass, in order to proceed iiortliward along tlie shelving 
table land above; the projecting clitfs cutting off ail 
passage below along the water. At night we encamp¬ 
ed again on a cliff 1000 feet aliove tlie sea, overhang¬ 
ing tlie fountain Turabeh, whicli is below on the shore. 
From tills point both ends of the sea were visible. 
I'igeons were shooting over its surface; and in tlie 
roeds around the brackish fountain below, frogs were 
merrily croaking. The scene of tliis evening was most 
romantic; the full moon rose in splendour over the 
eastern mountains, and poured a tlood of silvery light 
into the deep, dark chasm below. Our Arabs were 
sleeping around us; only the tall pensive figure of the 
Shekh was seen, sitting before tlie door ot the tent, 
his eyes intently fixed upon us us we wrote.—From 
various data, I judged the length of the sea to be 
about fifty miles; its broadt^ cannot exceed ten or 
twelve miles. 

We continued our course next day, descending again 
by a diflBcult puss; and after travelling fur several 
hours along the shore and over the plain, the soil of 
which Is here in many parts like asiies, we arrived at 
tlie lower fords of the Jordan,—n deep turbid stream 
with a still but strong current. The river is here from 
80 to 100 feet broad, winding its way through a cane- 
brake or jungle, rihich renders it iiiiiccessible except in 
^ts. It was udtv Ike time of wheat liarve,st in the 
valley; and we found tlie river, as of old, overflowing 
the banks of its ordinary channel; as was the case 
when the Israelites approaciiefl it. Josh. iii.» Hence 
we came in two hours to Jericho, passing on our way 
the fine fountain Hajleh, the pruhabie site of the an- 
oient.Beth Uoglah, on the boraer between Judali and 
jBet!|}^iia 

Jericho and its environs reminded foe strongly of 
villages. The plain is rich, and suscep- 
liineef easy and abundant irrigation frmn txqiions fbuii- 
ttdns on its western side; it is easy of tillage, and en¬ 
joys a climate adapted to produce anything. Yet it 
Ji^ aimiQat desert, and overgrown only by a weeies of 
thmwy tree; and the village is the most wvetcined and 
fiH%' in Palestine. Only one solitary palm now rears 
its head in what was once the city of Palffitrees. 

From Jericho we took the ancient road to Betliel; 
proceeding at first N, W, by the fouiitaAi of Elisha, 


and so aloi^ the aqueduct at the base of ttie mountains 
to the copious fountains of Diik; and foen ascending 
the mountain by a riew pass. Our way continued up 
the diel'ring tabls4aiid wettwwrA aui| along the ra¬ 
vines and precipices connected wkh a deep valley, to 
Deir Diw&n above mentioned; and so former to Be¬ 
thel. This is doubtless the ro^ so often travelled by 
the Jewish prophets and kings. Along it ate found 
ancient cisterns at intervals, intended for the use of 
travellers.—From Bethel we returned over Bireh to 
Jerusalem (May 15th), visiting on our way the site of 
Ramah, and searching in vain for definite traces of an¬ 
cient Mizpeh. j 

( To be continued.) 


THE SWALLOW AND THE REDBREAST. 
‘ AN APDLOaUE. 


The swallows at the close of day. 

When autumn shone with fainter ray, 

Around the chimney circling flew 
Ere yet they bade a long adieu 
To climes where soon the winter drear 
Shall close the unrejoicing year. 

Now with swift wing they skim aloof. 

Now settle on the crowded roeff. 

As comisel and advice to take 
Ere they the chilly north forsake. 

Then one disdainful turn’d his eye 
Upon a redbreast twittering nigh, 

And thus began with taunting scorn,— 

Thou household imp, obscure, forlorn. 
Through the deep winter’s dreary day. 

Here, dull and shivering, shalt thou stay: 
Whilst we, who make the world'our home. 

To softer climes imparient roam, 

Where summer still on some green isle 
Rests, with her sweet fuid fovely smile. 

Thus speeding for and far away. 

We leave behind tlie shortening day.” 

“ ’Tis true,” the redbreari answer'd meek, 

“ No other foenes 1 ask or seek; 

To every change alike resign’d, 

1 fear not the cold winter’s wind. 

When spring returns, the circling year 
Shall find me still contented here. 

But whilst my wann affections rest 
Within the circle of my nest, 

I learn to pity those that roam. 

And love the more my humble home. 
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ETERNAL LIFE. 

IIV THE LATE REV. ALEXANDER FlSUER, 

Hitter nf the United SecetsioH Church, Queen dune- 
street, Dunfermline. 

Such as are at ail conversant with the phraseo¬ 
logy of the inspired volume, cannot need to be 
informed that the expression ‘ eternal life' is em¬ 
ployed to denote a great deal more than mere 
duration of existence. Did it involve in it no¬ 
thing more than this, there would be no pro¬ 
priety or force in the injunctions to aspire after 
It, and in the warnings against despising and 
<-oining short of it; since it is true of all men, 
whatever may be the complexion of their cha¬ 
racter, that they are destined to exist for ever— 
that their spirits, being essentially living and 
active, shall survive, unhurt, the shock that 
shall dissolve their connection with the present 
state,—and that their bodies shall be raised again 
at the consummation of all things, and made 
everlasting partners with their souls in the re¬ 
tribution that shall be awarded them. But the 
phrase ‘ eternal life’ is never used in the word 
of God in reference to any but the redeemed ; 
and this obviously teaches us that the Holy 
Ghost meant by it to instruct us, not so much 
in. the fact of the perpetuity of our future exist¬ 
ence, as in the manner or condition in which 
the righteous shall spend it. To live, or enjoy 
eternal life, is to fulfil the end of our existence,— 
is to have our faculties of soul and bod}' per¬ 
fected, our powers of action directed toward 
tile noblest objects, and our capacities of enjoy¬ 
ment filled from the most exalted source. In 
other words, * eternal life’ consists in our souls 
being endowed with the Divine likeness, and oor 
bodies being made like that of the Redeemer, 
and in the consequent possession of all that can, 
in any form or degree, minister to our felicity. 

Now, if these observations be just, it is evident 
that though, according to the full breadth of 
meaning conveyed by the words, eternal life 
will not be enjoyed till a future' period, yet it 
commences in the present state, and that, in 

VOL. li. 


truth, spiritual life is just the beginning of eter¬ 
nal life. ‘ He that hoaroth my word,’ says our 
Lord, * and believeth on him that sent me, hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condem¬ 
nation, but is passed from death unto life.’ In 
their natural state, men are utterly destitute of 
all spiritual vitality, are void of clear, and ac¬ 
curate perceptions of divine excellence, have 
their hearts fatally alienated from him, and la¬ 
bour under a settled dislike to his service ; and 
it is never till they are disposed by the Holy 
Spirit to embrace the truth as it is in Jesus, that 
they obtain such a view of the character of 
God, as draws furtli their afi'ections toward him, 
—as prompts them, in ail their conduct, to con¬ 
sult his will, and aim at tlie advancement of his 
glory. But when they do in sincerity believe 
the statements of holy scripture, announcing 
what God hath accomplished in behalf of a ru¬ 
ined world, and assuring them of his willingness 
to be reconciled through the mediation of his 
Son, then they are not only rescued from ex¬ 
posedness to punishment, and invested with a 
right to celestial enjoyments, but they undergo a 
transformation of character,—are induced to re¬ 
gard God with filial love and confidence, to 
shape their deportment according to his law, 
and to seek their happiness in meditation on his 
excellence, and in the manifestations of his fa¬ 
vour. Now the principles by which all who 
possess this renewed character are actuated, are 
those which actuate the inhabitants of heaven; 
and the source whence the former derive their 
happiness is that whence the latter derive 
theirs. 

But while it is thus true that the principles 
of eternal life are implanted in the hearts of be¬ 
lievers during their residence on earth, it is 
only when they are .admitted into heaven that 
they are fully developed,—are released from 
every thing that checked their expansion, and 
are allowed to exercise a supreme and indisput- 
ed authority ; and it is only then, consequently, 
that believers are made partakers of unmingled 
pleasure. Hence, while we find the holy scrip¬ 
tures giving the name of ‘ eternal life’ to what is 
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usually denominated * spiritual life,’ or the life 
of faith wliicb Christians lead in this low'er world, 
they apply it most frequently and emphatically 
to describe the perfection at which they arrive, 
and the dignity which they attain, and the 
blessedness which they enjoy in the future 
state. 

When the union of soul and body is broken 
up by the stroke of death, the former does not, 
as some have imagined and asserted, fall into a 
state of unconsciousness and inactivity, to con¬ 
tinue, as they contend, till the resurrection of 
the latter; Such an opinion, besides being in¬ 
consistent with all our notions of a spiritual 
essence, is discountenanced and disproved both 
by what our Lord addressed to the expiring 
penitent malefactor, and by the desire which 
the apostle I*aul expressed to be absent from 
the body, and present with the Lord. So far 
from its faculties being scaled up in sleep, we 
are fully warranted by the passages now re¬ 
cited, and others which we cannot now stay to 
rehearse, to conclude that the spirits of the just 
no sooner escape from their mortal habitation, 
than they enter into the immediate presence of 
God, and experience a mighty improvement in 
their intellectual and moral powers. In the 
present world, our undci’standings arc confined 
in their exercise to a contracted and beclouded 
sphere; the subjects which thej^ can embrace 
are few in number; the application of which 
they are capable is feeble, even when most vigo¬ 
rous,—is intermittent, and slow, and speedily 
relaxed. While here, the knowledge which we 
acquire—limited and defective and frequently 
erroneous, as without controversy it is—is, never¬ 
theless, the result of aged experience, of patient 
induction, of toilsome research, and midnight 
thoughtfulness ; and, even at the close of the 
longest life, and that si)cnt in severest study, 
the surest proof that can be given, according to 
the unanimous verdict of the wisest, of the pos¬ 
session of it, is an unfeigned confession of igno¬ 
rance. Of nature and the laws whereby its 
course is governed, we can comprehend com¬ 
paratively a very little; and of the infinite per¬ 
fections of Jehovah, and of his moral administra- 
tion, our views are far from being enlarged. 
But when the justified soul enters into the in¬ 
visible state, a wider and a brighter prospect 
opens upon its view; its intellectual ])owers 
receive such an accession of strength and vigour, 
as adds quickness, facility, and pleasure to all 
their operations. It then feels no dulness of 
apprehension, or hesitation in judging, is not 
subjected to fatiguing investigations of truth, 
ia not worn out by perplexity of reasonings, and 
rttna no hazard of false conclusions. It then 
eOmprehends subjects which it formerly laboured 
in vain to understand, embraces others hitherto 
unknown even by name, and, with one intuitive 
glance, penetrates into causo) the most hidden. 


and reaches to effects the most remote. ‘ Now,’ 
saith the apostle, ‘ 1 know in part; but then 
shall 1 know even as I also am known.’ 

And as the natural powers of the soul ar,c 
thus invigorated, so the moral powers then 
arrive at perfection. A moral renovation, we 
formerly remarked, is commenced in the present 
life ; but so long as the spirit remains embodied, 
it is far from being complete. Often have they 
whose attainments in holiness are greatest, to 
complain of the perversity of their wills, of the 
stubborness of their prejudices, of the force of 
criminal propensity, and of the grovelling ten¬ 
dency of their affections. But when death has 
set the spirit from its earthly incumbrance, it 
shakes off all the corruption that adhered to it, 
and is presented before the throne of God, 
without wrinkle, or spot, or any .such thing. 
All the obstructions which lay in its way, and 
impeded its spiritual progress, are removed ; 
all sinful allurements by which it was seduced 
are withdrawn ; and it arrives at once to a perfect 
resemblance of Divinity. Its volitions acquire 
the fullest harmony with the will of God, and 
its affections are intensely and immutably con¬ 
centrated on his excellence. Thus ‘ does it be¬ 
hold his face in righteousness, and is satisfied, 
when it awakes, with his likeness.' 

But this is not all. Eternal life includes in it 
not only the perfection of the spirit, but of the 
body also. 'The body forms a constituent part 
of our nature; and it is not till it shall be 
brought again from the grave, and made a suit¬ 
able partuer for the perfected spirit, that we 
shall enjoy eternal life to the full. And that it 
shall be rescued from the power of death, and 
be made to correspond with tlie dignity and 
purity of the being that shall inhabit it, there 
is no room for even the shadow of a doubt. As 
certain as it is that Christ hath risen, so certain 
is it that the bodies of all who bdieve on him 
shall rise, and not only rise, but come forth en- 
doM'cd w'ith qualities vastly superior to what 
they Ibrmerly possessed. We are told that the 
Lord Jesus Christ ’ shall change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body.’ The glory of the Redeemer's body it 
is far beyond the reach of our minds to con¬ 
ceive, and of our language to , describe; for 
while the sacred volume has dwelt somewhat 
largely upon the official character which he sus¬ 
tains, the information which it gives touching 
the change which, doubtless, his body hath un¬ 
dergone, is not so explicit or minute. Bdt firom 
all circumstances taken together,, the thknifes- 
tations which he vouchsafed to sbmC' bf his fol- 
I lowers both before and subsequent to hi* as- 
j cension, the duties he ’discharges, the place he 
resides in, and express declaration of .revealed 
truth,' it may safely be inferred that It presents 
a spectacle of tttm^ndent ina||e$ty and beauty. 

On the moQot of his person 
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emitted sucb a dazzling radiance, that the evan> 
gelist can find a fit object of comparison only in 
the sun itself, the most glorious and brilliant 
object in creation. And such, we are informed, 
was the overpowering effulgence that beamed 
forth from him when he revealed himself to his 
exiled disciple, that even he who had leaned on 
his bosom, and was his beloved associate during 
his earthly sojournings, was unable to gaze 
upon him, and fell at his feet as dead. And on 
what principles, indeed, can we suppose that his 
body should be otherwise than exceedingly re¬ 
fined in its intrinsic qualities, and splendid in 
its external form ? For is it to be imagined that 
there is aught within the scope of infinite u'is- 
dom to devise, or of omnipotent power to per¬ 
form, that shall be left unemployed, — augiit 
that can tend to ennoble and beautify material 
substances, that shall be withheld in carrying to 
the highest point of perfection the body of the 
Redeemer,—the body of Him whom the Father 
loves with intensest affection,—of Him, tlic 
story of whose achievements the happy throng 
that encircle him shall delight unceasingly 
to rehearse in song of loftiest measure, — 
of Him by whom a rich revenue of glory has 
accrued to Godhead, and for whose sake inef¬ 
fable favours are bestowed on men,—of Him to 
whom the weight of universal government has 
been committed,—of Him who is indeed divinity 
incarnate, the equal and the fellow of the Lord 
of hosts ? And what a high honour is this, 
then, that shall be conferred on the believer, 
when his body shall be wrought into a simili¬ 
tude of that to which the uncreated nature of 
the Son of God is personally united ! Now our 
bodies are frail and polluted, sluggish and loath¬ 
some, obnoxious to disease, and subject to mor¬ 
tality ; but when remodelled by the transforming 
hand of the Saviour, they shall be endowed will 
mighty power and activity,—be rendered inca¬ 
pable of external' injury or inward disorder,— 
be made resplendent with lustre and beauty,— 
.be clothed with immortality,—and so purified 
from all grossness as to resemble spirit in the 
refinement of their substance, their plenitude 
of life, and celerity of movements. 

Now to this perfection of nature there is a pro- 
portionably happy condition. The place where 
they dwell is one of whose grandeur and mag¬ 
nificence it is impossible for us to arrive at an 
adequate conception. Whatever the boldest 
imagin^^n can picture forth, - whatever su¬ 
blime. c^ehticn it may form from a combination 
of aU thet m valuable and excellent, that may 
at any time have been seen or heard of or fan¬ 
cied, most come immeasurably short of that 
place when> Jehovah hath lavished forth the 
noblest of bis creative power and good¬ 
ness, and to which even the minfi of isQ apostle, 
though kindling in its inspiration, and heaping 
the richefi of the nniyerse togetfaet*, could fur¬ 


nish but a faint resemblance. The company 
with whit’ll they associate is of the most exalted 
order. They join the society of the greatest 
and tlie best. They join * the general assembly 
and church of the first-born which are writ,ten 
in heaven, the spirits of just men made per¬ 
fect, an innumerable company of angels, Jesus 
the mediator of the now covenant, and God 
himself the Judge of all.* The exercises in 
which- they engage are of the most ennobling 
nature. They are employed in ardent contem¬ 
plation of the perfections of God, in exploring 
his works, in studying the various depart¬ 
ments of his providence, especially the scheme 
of human redemption, in which all the attributes 
of the divine nature are so illustriously mani¬ 
fested, and in rendering to him the glory that is 
due unto his name. Now how is it possible 
that they who have attained to such pcriectioii 
and dignity, should be otherwise than happy? 
Can any thing be wanting to make them fully 
blessed who arc made ‘ partakers of the divine 
nature,’—who dwell in the light of God's counte¬ 
nance,—who are placed beyond the possibility 
of sinning and oHeriding him,—who love and 
worship him, and share his fulness, who is the 
all'comprehending good ? O surely if there is 
any thing that is worthy, this must be worthy, 
of the name of /i/e ! 

And it is eternal life. Unless it were eternal, 
all that we have mentioned would nut amount 
to a true felicity ; since there would be no abso¬ 
lute security of its enjoyment, and would be a 
fear of losing or of being deprived ofit. But that 
it shall be eternal we are furnished with most 
abundant evidence. It is often called ‘ eternal 
lifeit is described as ‘a continuing city,’ as an 
‘ everlasting habitation,’ as ‘ an house eternal in 
the heavens ;’ it is expressed by ‘ eternal glory,’ 
by ‘eternal salvation,’ by an ‘eternalinheritance, 
incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away,’ by the ‘ everlasting kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Chi’ist.’ Thus ete.rnal life 
includes in it not only deliverance from the 
greatest evils, but the possession of the highest 
honours and happiness, throughout the endless 
term of our being. 


JEROME. 

Jgromr was born in the year :531. His native place 
was Stridon, an obscure town in Fannonia, near tlie 
confines of Itaiy. -His parents were in opulent circum¬ 
stances, and appear to nave iiad n regard for Christi¬ 
anity, and to have iiighly appreciated the advantages 
of literature. At a pn>per age, he was sent by them to 
Rome, to finish his educatiun, and to acquire those 
graces of language- which were little known in the 
provinces. He studied under a learned arrammarian of 
the name of Donatns, and soon evinced such setd in 
literary pursuits, such unweariedness of application, and 
such efficiency of attainment as afforded high promise 
of future eminence. Thongh trained from ioranej to 
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i-espect Christianity, he seems not to have become ac< 
quainted willi its truths till he had made considerable 
advance in his literary studies, and, at all events, did 
not, till then! receive the ordinance of baptism. In 
what circumstances he came under the power of reli- 
ion, or wiiether suddenly or 1 ^ slow degrees, is not 
iiowti; but he bad never, in even the period of his 
matured experience, those keen religious susceptibili¬ 
ties,—those tumultuous emotions of the heart,—those 
quick and penetrating glances at heavenly truth, which 
indicate that a severe contest has once occurred be¬ 
tween the powers of sin and the powers of holiness for 
the possession of the inner man. 

After receiving baptism, he, in company witli a 
fellow-student, travelled into Gaul; and while there, 
he examined libraries and drew from tliem and from 
other available sources what«wer inforination he could. 
His love of intellectual pursuit became a passion; it 
panted fur both literary attainments and tliat popular 
fume which is often awarded to them; and it distin¬ 
guished him above most of his compeers, and drew 
upon him the notice of some of the most eminent men 
of the day. On leaving Gaul, he returned to Rome; 
and there enjoyed much intercourse with some of the 
most Celebrated and influential Cliristiaus of the period. 
Athanasius and other illustrious refugees from the op¬ 
pression of the Arinns in tlie east, had imparted distinc¬ 
tion to Cliristian literature, and had, in a degree, identi¬ 
fied it witli the condition and iiabits of a monk. Protess- 
ing Munaciiisin tliemselves, and held in higli veneration 
on account of the persevering defence they had made 
of orthodoxy, Uiey recommended the cowl, and recom¬ 
mended it witli success, as the only true knowledge- 
cap, and as a powerful exsiccant of uudevuul fancies 
from the brain. Jerome was strongly taken witli the 
lure. A mode of life which ciierished liU^rary taste, 
and opened up the best accesses to knowledge, and 
afforded the noblest facilities fur spiritual improvement, 
and challenged the highest applauses of the dispensers 
of fiime,—this was what .Terome’s peculiar tempera¬ 
ment could not but regard as an object of desire tiie 
most precious wliich could be coveted on earth. He 
saw ill it every tiling which was attractive, and nothing 
which could excite suspiciousness or caution. Muna- 
chisui had not then incurred the reproacli of slotli and 
ignorance and luxury under which it afterwards uni¬ 
versally fell: it was free also from the wearisome and 
torpid observances, and the absurd and liypocritioal 
pretensions to asceticism, which, along w'itb gluttony 
and acts of spiritual oppression, soon became its only 
employments: it, in fact, amounted as yet to little 
more than voluntary seclusion, either penimiient or 
temporary, from worldly pursuits and ordinary society. 
We cannot wonder, therefore, that Jerome, even had 
he been a more perspicacious man than he was, readily 
embraced it for himself, aud zealously recommended it 
to otliers. 

On assuming the cowl, Jerome retired into the 
deserts of Syria. There he spent four years in labo¬ 
rious mental application, aud in making ambitious ad¬ 
ditions to his literary stores. With the assistance of a 
Jew, who, ill order not to give ofieiice to the fastidious, 
visit^ him secretly, he acquired a knowledge of the 
Hebrew language ; and, through tlie medium of this, 
he worked himself into an acquaintance also with Uie 
Chaidaic and the Syriac. He, at the same time, com- 
menced his career as an author; but was unsuccessful, 
or, at least, premature. A commentary which he pub¬ 
lished on the prophet Obadiafa, bore strong marks, as 
he himself afterwards acknowledged, of juvenile indis- 
cretion. He was not as yet able to avoid, in his writ¬ 
ings, the technical improprieties of expression which 
the keen polemicul ortliodoxy of the period proscribed; 
and, having used the important word ‘ hypostasis ’ in a 
sense which was deemed unsound, he was charged 
with being a Sabeliian, anti subjected to srrions an¬ 
noyance. 


He how found the desert to afford him no asylom, 
but rather to hold him expotod to Uie jpetty persecution 
of his opponents. He felt that, ibr the present, he 
could not enjoy solitude, and needed ttie sympathy and 
support of Christian society; and he removed from the 
desert, and took up his residence in Jerusalem. Here 
he soon overcame the evil fame which had been raised 
against his orthodoxy, and won tlie confidence and 
veneration of tlie leading ecclesiastics. Earnest at¬ 
tempts were made to allure him imu Monachism, and 
induce him to devote himself to tile ministry; but they 
only pai'tially succeeded. After much solicitation, he 
consented to become a presbyter, on condition that he 
sliould not be fixed to any locality; but be could never 
be prevailed upon to take any further step. In Jeru¬ 
salem, be resumed and prosecuted his literary pursuits; 
and began, soinewliat prominently, to wear that cha¬ 
racter—a character peculiar for both eminent excel¬ 
lencies and foul blemishes—which distinguished him 
throughout the remainder of his long career. “ He was 
learned aiid zealous in his labours, and rendered such 
eminent service to the Christian cause, as will hand 
down his name with honour to the latest posterity. 
But this superior and illustrious merit was accompanied, 
and, in some measure, obscured, by very great defects. 
His complexion was excessively warm and choleric; 
his bitterness against those who differed from him, ex¬ 
tremely keen; and his thirst of glory, insatiable. He 
was so prone to censui'e, that several persons whose 
lives were not only irreproachable but even exemplary, 
became tlie objects of his unjust accusations.”* 

In 3S1, Jerome went to Constantinople, to hear the 
amiable and celebrated Gregory Naziatizen. Thence, 
the year following, he went to Rome; and was there 
induced to become secretat 7 to the Roman bishop, 
Damasiis. At the request of that prelate, he under¬ 
took tlie work wliich has cliieily contributed to his 
fame,—his well-known Latin translation of the scrip¬ 
tures, commonly called the Vulgate. In the earliest 
ages of Christianity, numerous Latin versions of the 
New Testament hud been made, some by competent 
and others by incompetent translators; and they not 
only disagreed among themselves, but, in some in¬ 
stances, were mutually contradictory. As regarded 
previous Latin translations of the Old Testament, 
Jerome simply collated and corrected tliem; but as 
regarded those of the New, lie either totally rejected 
them, or used them only for reference. " 1 have,” he 
says, translated the New Testament according to the 
original Greek.” His version was completed in 384, 
and soon so entirely supplanted ail previous transla¬ 
tions, tliat it was called ‘ Versio 'Vulgata,’ the common 
or Vulgate version, in consequence ot its being receiv¬ 
ed into general use. Through the centuries which 
intervened till tlie era of the Reformation, it was the 
only dress in which the Bible was known to the great 
body of ecclesiastics; and, at the famous, or rather in¬ 
glorious council of Trent, it was formally lifted, by 
popish ignorance and enthusiasm, over tlie head of tiie 
very originals whence it was drawn, and pronounced to 
be the only infallible or certain form la which tlie word 
of God exists. In tlie same spirit as that of tlie Tren- 
tine fathers, cardinal Ximenes, in bis prolegomena to 
the first polygiott Bible, decla^ that the Latin Vul¬ 
gate, placed between toe Hebrew scriptures and the 
Greel^ was “as Jesus Christ between toe twotoieves!” 
Apart, however, from such bla^hemiog and injurums 
eulogies, Jerome’s translation conferred 
on tlie churches of toe weM, and is atf enduring mukiu- 
ment of his judiciousness and erudition. > 

While at Rome, Jerome became taUeiate with 
Paula, a lady of patrician birth, and descended from 
a famUy which hod figured in Roman story. He be¬ 
came intimate also wito Marcella, and otoer ladies of 
opulence and di^ctom. Hi« irritable tea^rament 

• Mosheim, Cenh iv. Chap. ii. Sec. x. 
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vras probably so far soothed by the f^entle manners of 
voman, and his imperipus disposition so uncontmdicted 
by her pretensions, that lie could enjoy quiet in the so¬ 
ciety of females, when only vituperation and strife would 
have sprung up in that of his own sex. The ladies 
Paula, Mmcella, aud others, greatly venerated his 
character, and ««gcrly iistened to instructions which 
he gave them in Christianity and tlie sciences. In- 
iluenced by his example aud his exhortations, they 
embraced Monaefaism, threw around it the celebrity 
which arose irom their elevated position in society, and 
prepared to devtrte their lives and property to uphold 
and recommend it. Jerome’s care of these ladies, and 
especially his undisguised friendship witii Paula, ex¬ 
cited against him ttie unjust but severe calumnies of 
the wowdL He was, personally, a man of the purest 
morals, and had often rebuked with unsparing censure 
the irregularities of the capital; and, in the usual style 
of the world's vindictive injustice, he was condemned 
by the interested and the guilty, for what was a mere 
oddity or, at best, slight indiscretion in conduct, as 
though be had displayed the same infirmities and prac¬ 
tised tlie same vices wtiich he had reprehended in 
others. Jerome, Utough conscious of innocence, and 
aware that he was aspersed only in malice, smarted 
keenly under ' the strife of tongueshe could not so 
far command his acrimoniousiiess as to maintain com¬ 
posure ; he could not but wince and writlie under the 
sting which was indicted on his love of celibacy; and, 
in a mortified but sullen state of feeling, he resolved to 
withdraw once more to Uie wilderness, liis deiiarturc 
from Koine was hastened also by neglect and suspicion 
on the part of Siricius, who had succeeded JJaiuasus in 
tile bishopric. 

Jerome cliose Bethlehem as the place of his retreat, 
and was ibiiuwed thither by several of bis adinirars. 
There, at the expense of Paula, four monasteries were 
erected, three fur women and one fur men; over the 
former of which she presided, while Jerome presided 
over the latter, lie devoted part of his time in in¬ 
structing the women in theology, part in receiving the 
visits and enjoying the society of learned friends, and 
part in composing those voluminous writings wliich have 
come down to llie present age. He also engaged in 
two literary controversies, one with Kufinus and the 
other with Augustine, i'iie former was little better 
than a war of invective and abuse. Jerome and Ku- 
fiims had lived for many years in intimate and tender 
iriendship ; but they eventually quan-elled about some 
doctrines of Origen, Jerome opposing and Kufinus de¬ 
fending them; and they strove for victory as if glory 
to the one aud ignominy to the other had been the 
guerdon of the contest. Jerome was superior to his 
opponent in having the more ortliodox side of the de¬ 
bate ; but, unhappily, be was no less superior to him in 
power of vituperation, and in a free indulgence of acri¬ 
monious personality. His controversy with Augustine 
was stall more discreditable ; tor it evinced, on his part, 
at once error in tlieology, viciuusness in ethics, and un¬ 
hallowed virulence in temper. In a published exposi¬ 
tion of that part of the epistle to the Galatians which 
details how Paul rebuked Peter for judaising, Jerome 
represented the two apostles as practising collusion in 
order to Juggle and deceive the people. Paul, he 
continued, could not reaUy blame Peter for what he 
had hiins^f practised, when he circumcised Timothy, 
and least have affect^ to blame him <eily that he 
might silence the clantour of the Gentiles. The two 
epwtl«», said he, understood each other perfectly in 
private, and agie^ to enact the fierce of the one giving 
and Kie .iMlier taking a rebuke, as simply a brief and 
facile raeaas of ternnuating a troublesome coutenUon 
w'hich had arisen among their followers. . Augustine, 
observing how foul a calumny Jerome’s exposition im- 
plied.agidnst the divine word,—how it vijrtually repre- 
•ented Paul, when inspired, as penning a falsetto^, 
undertook the vindiettkm of the passage, and explained 


it in that natural and just sense in which it is now uni¬ 
versally understood. Jerome, hoary with age, re¬ 
nowned in literature, and a reputed adept in exegetical 
theoloj!^, was chafed at being confronted and contra¬ 
dicted by the young bishop of Hippo; aud, apjparently 
more solicitous about his personal lame than about tile 
soundness of tlie sentiments he had promulged, he 
tauntingly advised Augustine Uiat, if he burned with a 
desire of glory, he sliould seek out some champion- 
antagonist of kindred years to his own, and not molest 
an enfeebled and worn-out veteran. Acerbities like 
these, especially as tliey were displayed in so bad a 
cause, embittered Jerome's seclusion at Betldehein, and 
’ greatly impair the relish of a reader in contemplating 
tile labours of his advanced age. Jerome never re¬ 
moved from the monastery at Betlilehcm, but continued 
there his cheqiiered literary, theological, polemical, 
spiritual, monkish career, till be became as a shock of 
com, fully ripe for the sickle. He died at the advanced 
age of eigiity-nine years, on the SUth September, 420. 

Though 1 do nut estimate his character quite so low 
as the historian, JVlilner, 1 shall quote that writer's 
summary view of it, as on the whole correct: " Jerome's 
wliole life was a sufficient answer to calumny against 
his cliustity. He was ceitainly serious, in Uie best 
sense of the word. Yet it is to be lamented that a 
man of so great sincerity, and of a mind so vigorous, 
shouhl have liec^ii of so little service to mankind. Tlie 
truth is. Ills knowledge of theology was contracted and 
low. He confessed that, while lie macerated his body 
in the desert, ho was tliinking of the pleasures and de¬ 
lights of Koinu. He understood not the true gospel 
mystery of mortifying sin ; and, by his voluntary hu¬ 
mility and neglect ot tiie body, added to the fame.and 
splendour of his voluminous but ill-digested learning, 
he contributed, more than any other person of antiquity, 
to the growili of superstition. His quarrel with Ru- 
finus is a reproach to both tiieir memories. ” As to Ids 
controversy witii Augustine, “the angry monk seems 
to have measured tlie temper of tiie bisliop of Hippo 
by ids own. Learned us he undoubtedly was, he was 
still more disliiiguislied fur vuin-giury than for learn¬ 
ing ; and seems to have known too little of that sin¬ 
cere love of trifth whicli is connected with humility, 
Uie love of God, aud the desire of leading souls to 
lieaven, and is tiniiiixed witii ail selfish cuiisiderutiuiis.” 
“ Jerome was, however, humble before God, and truly 
pious; and of liiiu it must be said, to tlie tionuur of 
Cliristiaii godliness, how tiiucli worse a man lie would 
have been, had lie not known Christ Jesus, and how 
much better if he liad known him with more clearness 
and perspicuity.”* 

To point out tlie errors which disfigured Jerome’s 
generally sound theology, aud the practical blunders 
wliicli turn Ids' pictures of some cotemporaiieous sects 
into caricatures, would be a lung and laborious task. 
He had tlie blemish of nearly all the Catliolic eccle¬ 
siastics of his age,—.a spirit of intolerance and deiiun- 
elation toward communities, no matter how pure or 
evangelical, who had tlie honest boldness to be l>is- 
senters. Yet he was far from being blind to the cor¬ 
rupt condition of the Catholic church, or even to the 
identity of its chief bishopric. Koine, with the ‘ Ba¬ 
bylon the great’ and * the woman clutiied in purple,’ 
described by the prophet Jolui. Two quotations may 
afford a gjimpse at his sentiments; “1 have under¬ 
taken to describe in what manner, and through whom, 
the church of Christ was born and grew up; how it 
increased by persecutions, and was crowned by martyr¬ 
doms, from the advent of tlie Saviour till ttie present 
age, that is, from the apostles till the dregs of our 
time; and how, after it passed mider the care of 
Christian princes, it increased in opulence and power, 
but diminislied in its virtues.”! “ ^ tliink that this 

• Milner, Cent. v. Chap. x. and Chap. vii. 

Hieronymus in 'Vita Malchi. Paritiit. 1602. 
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place* is more holy tliait the 'J'arpeian rock,f which, 
often thundered against by heaven, proves that it dis¬ 
pleased (iod. liead the Apocalypse of John, end sec 
wlint is said ooiicerning the woman in purple, and tlie 
Idnspheniy written upon her foreheaii, concerning the 
seven lulls, and the many waters, and the destruction 
of Babylon. ‘ Come out of her, my p(!Oj»le,’ says the 
Eord, ‘ and be not partakers of her sins, lest ye re- 
«!eive of her plagues.’ Flee from the midst of Babylon, 
for Babylon the great has fallen, has fallen, sinil has 
lM»come the habitation of devils, and the hold of every 
unclean 8[(irit.’”f This latter passage was addressed 
to a Christian lady residing in Itome, with the actual 
view of inducing her to flee fiom it in order to avoitf 
spiritual destructioji. But tlic preposterous antidote 
which Jenmie proposed to the evil of Catholicity hav¬ 
ing l)ecomc identified with Babylon the great, was in 
keeping with his oilier theological eccentricities—it 
was, tiial (Jiiristians sliould all become monks ! 

.Teronic’s works amount to eleven volumes folio. 
The most valuable of tiiem are his numerous epistles, 
written in tlie course of an extensive correspondence 
willi all tlie eminent men of ins time: they include 
cTilicisms on difficult or misunderstood passages of 
staripture, and historical hints respecting the tenets and 
ecclesiastical discipline of various sectaries. His «•- 
giihir commentaries are voluminous, but of secondary 
cliaracter. His style is erudite and animated, and, in 
tliese and oilier properties, superior to that of most of 
tlie early Ciiristiaii writers. 


SKETCH t)l’ I’UOEESSDU EOIilNSON’S TRAVELS 
JN PALESTINE. 

( Coutinaeil from puyr, 025. l 

VI. Excursion to Ga/.a, Hkbuon. and W.ad\ 
Mousa. 

On returning to Jerusalem from our preceding ex¬ 
cursion, wc found tlie plague slowly, but constantly 
increasing; and it was rumouird that the city was 
soon to he shut up. AVc theretbre’remained but a 
single day, in order to make preparatimi fur our lunger 
jouniey to Wady Mousa. 'I'liis excursion was made 
only by Mr Smith and myself with our servants ; and 
lusted twenty-three days. We set utf. May 17th, on 
horses and mules; and on May Ihtli, Jerusalem was 
shut up, and none sulfered to go out without first per- 
fonning a quarantine of seven days. 

We liad tills time no guard, and no attendants save 
our niuleleers and a guide. We made at first a slight 
detour, in order to pass by Beit Juia, a (Christian village 
half an hour N. W. of Bethlehem ; and then coiiliiiued 
S. W. across the mountains to the direct ancient road 
from Jenisalem to EJeuilieropoHs and Gnsa, through a 
region as yet unvisitiMl by inoderii travellers. At a dis¬ 
tance on our right was tlie deep valley of Turpentine, 
or, as it is here called by the Arabs, Wady Siirar, which 
runs in a & W. direction until it opens out into the 
great plain between tlie mountains and tlie Mediterra¬ 
nean. On our left was another similar valley, Wady 
Sdmt. Tite whole region is full of ruined sites, and 
ruined villt^es, sofine desexted, and some partially in¬ 
habited. On our riglit, Ix-yoiid Wady Siirar, We could 
see the hill and ruiii^ village Soba, which it lias 
pleased the monks to assume as the ancient Modiu, 
the burial-place id' tiic Alaccabees, against the express 
testimony of Eusebius and Jerome. W'e came at night 
to Beit Mettif, a large village on a high part of the 
ridge between tlie two valleys a.bove mentioned. 

* Betfalehem. 

t The place where the Romans put condemned persons 
to doatli. 

^ ilicron}^^: ad Marcellatn ut comiaigrel Bctbtehetn. 


’ The next day was 4isvat«4 hi a visit to Beit Jibrin, 
tlie ancient Betogabrfs Greek and Homan writers, 
of which and its ftirtress we bea^ much from the 
Arabs; and to a search for the site of the ancient £1- 
eutheropolis. fVom the elevated spot where we lodg¬ 
ed, the Shekh of the village pointed oat to us several 
places celebrated as the scenes of Samson's exploits 
and history, still bearing names in Arabic correspond¬ 
ing to their ancient Hebrew appellations. Such were 
Zortih, Timiiath, Socho, and others. Pour places 
were also pointed out, respecting which Eusebius and 
Jerome have specified their distances from Eleuthero- 
polis, vis., Zorah and Bethshemesh towards Nicopolis, 
and Jarmuk and Socho on the way to Jerusi^em. 
Fuliowiiig out the specified distances along the^ancient 
road, we came directly upon Beit Jibrin, which lies 
among hills between the mountains (uid the plain. 
Here are the remains of a large Roman fortress of im¬ 
mense strength ; which was built up again in the time 
(if tlie crusades. Around it are the traces of an exten¬ 
sive city. 

We had received the impression, tliat we must look 
for Eleulheropolis further west upon tlie plain; and 
accordingly tunied our course that way to Sattych; a 
conspicuous village lying on an isolated hill. Here 
however we found no trace of any ancient site. We 
then proceeded to Gaza; wiience after two days we 
retiuned by another route, searching diligently tor the 
sites of ancient Lachish, Gath, and other cities ; but 
finding none except Eglon, on a mound strewed with 
stones, still called Ajimi. Again arrived at Beit Jib¬ 
rin, we visited several very singular excavated caverns 
in the vicinity—Eusebius and Jerome mention also 
Jedna and Nnzib as being distant from Eleulheropolis, 
one six, and the otlier seven miles, on the way to He- 
breii. Tliese. names still exist; and taking tile He¬ 
bron route, we found Jednn to be just six miles distant 
fnim Beit Jibrin. Nazib lies yet a little furtlicr, on 
another parallel road. This circumstance seems to de¬ 
cide tiie identity of Beit Jibrin with Eleutheropolls. 
J'lie former was the ancient name; tlie latter was Im¬ 
posed by the Romans, and has been since forgotten. 
It is also remarkable, tliat those ancient writers who 
speak of Eleulheropolis, do not mention Betogfibris; 
while those wiio speak of the latter, are silent as to the 
former.—Rejoicing in this result, we pursued our way 
to Hebron ; and after a steep and toilsome ascent on a 
ridge between two deep valleys, we rested for a time at 
Tuft'uh, the Beth Tappuah of Judah, add arrived at 
Hebron in about six hours from Beit Jibrin. Here dis¬ 
missing our muleteers, we eng^ed camels for Wady 
Mousa fixan tlie Shekh of the Jehfiiin, a Bedawi tribe 
iiibabiting the territory S. E. of Hebron. 

We had long before formed the plan to proceed to 
Wady Mousa by way of the south end of the Dead 
Sefi, and so southvsrards along Wady Araba, in the 
luqie of being able to decide the pendiug question, 
whether the Jordan could ever have flowed through 
this valley to the Gulf of Akabah. Here too we had 
hoped again to have been the first; but were anHoi- 
pated by the French Count Berthou, who preceded 
us by three or fuur weeks, and wtiom we had seen at 
Jerusalem after his return—After belngdetidned tWb 
days at Hebron, we set oflT May *6th; wid passing by 
Carmel and Maori, and theU across a folliajf de#wt In 
a t». £. direction, we catne towards the c!o^ the 
second day's journey to the brow of the steep daMsent 
leading down to the Dead Sea. This ^ In aU 

not less thui 1500 feet; but helre and ftw tb jdie ronth 
it is divided into two dfsets Of neariy equal faelght. 
Between these lies a terrace nearly three briwd, 
the surface of which is coveted wfth low ld%es and 
conical hills ot. soft, chalky limestone; into 

marl. At the footof the second descent ts ajniail de¬ 
serted Turkish ftxt, in the narrow Wady Zaweirt^^ 
(not Zoar,) which leads out to the sea In avw^ haU' sni 
hour. . We reetflied the ritore nbt fttr ift^in the librUt 
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end of Usdum, a low, long mountain ridge, running 
here from N. N. W. to S. S. E. and giving the same 
direction to the shore of the sea. This ridge, Usdum, 
is in general not far from 150 feet high, and continues 
in this direction tor two hours to the extremity of the 
sea, where it tends to the S. S. W. for mi hour more, 
and llieii terminates. The striking peculiarity of this 
niounlaiu is, that tlie whole body of it is a mass of rock 
sail 1 covered over indeed with layers of soft limestone 
and marl, or the like ; through which tlie salt often 
breaks out, and appears on the sides in precipices, forty 
to fifty feet high, and several hundred feet long. 
(Iften also it is broken off in boUi lurge and small 
pieces, which are strewed like stones along the shore 
or fallen down as debris. 

Tile south end of the sea is very shallow ; and tlie 
siiure lontinues quite flat for some disiiince fnrllier 
south i so that ttiere are traces of its being overflowed 
by the sea for two or tliree miles soutii of tlie water¬ 
line, as we saw it. The western side of this soiilfierii 
valley or Glior, is wholly naked of vcgeUition ; but on 
the eastern side, where slreatns come down from tlie 
eastern mountains, fhcre is a luxuriant vegetation and 
simie tillage. We continueit on the western side, 
along tile base of Usdum; crossing several purling 
rills of transparent water flowing from llie moiiiitniii 
towards tlie sea, but salt as the sultest brine, lie.fore 
us, ns wo advanced soothwards, appeared a line of 
cliffs, fifty to one hundred and fifty feet in lieiglit, 
sU'etching across the wiiole broml valley, and appa¬ 
rently barring all furUier progress. Wc approaclied 
the westtTii end of ttiese cliffs in two and a half tioiirs 
from t^ie south end of tlie sea. Tiiey proved to be. of 
marl ; and run ofiT from tiiis point in a general course S. 
S, E. across the valley. All along tlieir base are foun¬ 
tains of brackisli water oozing nut and forming a tract 
uf mursiiy land towards tlie north. Onr route now lay 
along tile base of tlie cliffs; uml after resting for a 
t ime at a fine, guslUng fountain, we came in two iiours 
to tlie mouth of Wady Jib, a deep valley coming down 
Irom the South through die cliffs; and sliowing the 
latter,to be only an offset betwee.ii tlie lower jiluin 
which we had Just crossed, aiidtiie liiglier level of die 
same great valley further soiitli. 'I'iie name, El (iiior 
is applied to tiie valley between tlie Dead Sea and 
tills olfset; furtlier suiitii die whole of the broad 
valb'y takes the name El Araba, quite to Akabaii. 
Tliese apparent cliffs I take to be die Akraliliim of 
Scripture. Tlie Wady Jib begins far to the south of 
Mount Hor, beyond Waily GluirundeJ, and flows down 
in B wlndii^ course tiiruugii the midst of El Aruba, 
draining off all its waters iiorlliwards to tlie Dead Sea. 
Where we entered Wady .Tib at its northern end, it is 
half a mile broad, witii precipitous banks of chalky 
earUt or marl, 100 to 150 feet higti, and cxliibiting 
traces of an immense volume uf water flowing iiordi- 
wards. It may be recollected, dial the waters uf Wady 
Jerafeh in die western desert, wiiich drains tlie S. £. 
part of that desert far to the souttiward of Akabah, 
also flow northwards into El Araba, and so of course 
dirough Wady Jib. Hence, instead of the Jordan 
flowing souUilrards to the Gulf of Akabah, we find die 
waters of the desert farther south than Akabah flowing 
northwards into the Dead Sea. The very nature of 
the eovntry shows, without measurement, that the sur¬ 
face of the Dead Sea must be lower ttian Uiat of die 
Red Sea or the Mediterranean. 

'We continued our course up the Wady Jib for seve¬ 
red hoiiwa i its banks becoming gradually lower, and at 
length pennitting us to emerge from it. We were how 
hot far die eastern mountains, nearly opposite the 
broad W(sfly Ghuweh*; while before us was Mount 
Hor, rising like a cime irregiflarly truncated. We 
turned into these mountains at some distance north of 
Mou^JRotr* fo order to approach Wady Mousa from 
the ca^, through its celebrated antflent entrance. A 
long imd steep ascent, tiie pass of Ncmella; brouglit us 


out upon the plateaus of Uie porphyry formation; above 
which are still die tiills of sandstone among which Pe¬ 
tra was siliKiU d. Tiie entrance to this ancient city, 
through tile long narrow chasm or cleft in die sand¬ 
stone rock, is truly mngiuficenl ; and not less splendid 
and surprisingly beautiful, is die view of the Khustia 
or temple hewn in the opposite rock, as die traveller 
emerges from die western extremity of the passage. 
Tlieii follow long ranges of tombs liewn in die rocky 
sides of tfie valley, willi oriiamentul facades, in a style 
of striking, tliougii florid aridiitecLiirc. Wiiat wc souglit 
in Wady Mousa, was more the general impression of 
the wimle ; since the details have been correctly given 
by die pencil of Laborde. We examined parlicuTarly, 
wiiedier any of tliese excavations were periinps intend¬ 
ed as dwellings fur tile living ; but could see no marks 
I of such design,—notiiing but liabitaliuns uf the dead. * 
or temples of the gods. There was iudeed no iiei-d of 
their being tliiis used ; for Uie numerous foiiudatioiis of 
dwellings, show tiiat a large city of houses built uf 
stone once stood in the valley. 

We had mwly completed our observations, and were 
preparing soon lo set off on our return by way of Mount 
Hor, when the old Sbekii of Wady Mousa, Abu Zei- 
tiiii, who caused so much difliciilty to iVIr Rankes and 
his I'urly in 1H17, came down upon us with thirty armed 
men, dcimiiidiiig a tribute uf a tiiousand piastres for the 
privilege of visiting his territory. We declined pay¬ 
ment, of course ; but after long and rei>eiitcd altercation 
it came to tliisresult, tliat unless we paid this full sutn,he 
would not sillier us to visit Mount Hor. We attempted 
iievertlieless to set off in tliis direction ; our own Sliekh 
leading the forward camel ; but tlie, hostile party closed 
aromid, and swords were drawn and brandished ; wtiich 
however among these Arabs means notiiing more than 
to make a llourisli. As it was in vain for us to use 
force against so large a party. We dctailetl to set off on 
our return liy the way we came. Tliis took the old 
man liy surprise, niid tliwarted Ins (ilaits. Messengers 
soon followed us, saying we iiiigiit return for tiie half ; 
and at last, for notiiing. VVe replied tiuit he Jiad driven 
ns from Waily IVIuusa, and we should not return ; but 
siiould report his conduct at Cairo. Tfie old man 
then cuiiic himself, to get onr gooil will, as lie said, 
wliicli was wortii more to liim than money. We thought 
it better to keep on our way; and siifl'ered no furtlier 
iiilerniptiuii. Jt was probably the fear of the Pasha of 
i'Jgypt alone, that witidield these miscreants from plun¬ 
dering us outright; and we afterwards received com¬ 
pliments from the Arabs in and around Hebron, for the 
boldness and address with which we had extricated our¬ 
selves from the old Siiekh’s power. 

Descending the pass of Nemella, we struck across 
El Araba in a W. N. W. direction, travelling for a 
great part of the night. In the muriiiiig we reached 
Wady Jib, here quite on tlie western side of El Araba; 
and stopped for a time at the fountain El- Weibi. Otlier 
fountains occur at intervals along the valley at the 
foot of the western hills, both iionti and soutii of £1- 
Weibi. From here a path strikes up the western moun¬ 
tain in the direction of Hebron, whicli is used by the 
Southern Arabs. Onr guides took a more norlherff 
road, leading up a very steep pass called Sflfah, over 
a broad surface of shelving rock extending nearly from 
tlie bottom to the top, an elevation of 1000 or 1200 
feet. Tin's is probably the hill Zephath, afterwarda 
Hormali, where the Israelites attempted to enter Pa¬ 
lestine, and wiiere they were attacked by the kii^ 
Arad; Num. xiv. 40, scq. xxi. 1, seq. comp. Judg. i. 17. 
Some miles N. N. W. of this pass is a conical hill still 
bearing the name of Tell Arad, probably the site of 
the ancient town.—All these circumstances lead me fo 
place the site of Kadesti in the great valley below, 
near the fountain El-Weibi or one of the neighbouring 
springs. Here it would be near the border of Edom, 
opposite a broad passage leading up through tile eastern 
mountains, and in full sight of Mount Hor. That the 
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IsraeliUts inusl have appruaclieil Palesliiie through the 
Wady Araba, is a necessary conclusion from the moun¬ 
tainous character of tlie district on the west of this 
valley, through which no road has ever passed. 

Our further roail to Hebron led us by the sites of 
Arara, the Aroer of Judah ; and Melh, where is a fine 
well and the traces of a town, not improbably the an¬ 
cient Moludah or Malatha. At Hebron we remained 
a day and a half; being obliged to send for horses to 
Jerusalem. 

We left Hebron again on the 6tli of June, taking now 
a S. W. course by the large village Diiro, the Adora 
of Josephus; and descending tlie mountain'to El 
J3urj, a ruined castle of which w«; had heard much, 
but where we found no truce of antiquity. Hence we 
bent our course northward aiiioiig’ the. hills ; and pass¬ 
ing again tlirougli .lerhia, rested fur a time at Terku- 
inieli, the I'ricoiuias of former ages; leaving Beit 
Jibrin on our left. Wv. lodged now a second time at 
Ueit Nettif; nnd the next morning descending N. N. 
W. we came to tlie siu^ of the ancient Bethsheiuesh in 
the opening of Wady Siirur into the plain. The place 
is now called Ain Hiieins, altliougli no fountain exists 
there; but the situation corresponds to tlie scriptural 
accounts ; and there are evident traces of a large city. 
—Prom this point we turned our course N. W. into the 
plain, in search of the ancient and long lost Ekron. 
After travelling in tins direction for four hours, we ar¬ 
rived at the large village Akir, an Ainbic name corre¬ 
sponding to the Hebrew Ekron. Tlie situation too 
corresponds with tlie uccoiiiits of Eusebius and .Jerome. 
Tliere ore now no remains of uiitiqiiity visible; pro¬ 
bably liecaiise tlie ancient tioiises, like the modern lio- 
vels, were built not of stone, but of eartli. 

From l]kroii to Hiiinlidi is two liours. Here we 
lodged, and the next day proceeded to .leriisaleiii by 
Ihe camei-ruud, which also is tlie ancient Jewisli and 
Hoiiiiin way, over Lild (Lydda), Hiiiizo, Lowi-r and 
Upper Betlihoroii (now Beit Ur3. and .Mb or (Mbeuii. 
The pass between the two villages of Betlihoroii is a 
5j.ecp and nigged ascent of some 1500 feet, up the (loiiit 
»)l a ridge between deiip valleys. It is the ancient 
road ; and lias in several place.s steps hewn in tlie ruck. 
The present shorter ami less feasible route between 
Baiiileli and Jerusalem, apjiears not to have been in use 
iii_ the time of tlie Iloiiiatis.'— Looking down from 
Upper Betliiioruii, a bruail valley is seen in tlie S. W, 
issuing from the mouiitaiiis and hills into the plain ; 
while on tlie ridge that skirts its S. W. side, is seen a 
village called Valu, the Arabic form for tlie Hebrew 
Ajuluii. This tlieii is probably the spot, where Joshua 
ill pui'suit of tlie five kings, having arrived at or near 
Upper Bethlioron, loukedbuck toward Uibeuii and down 
upon tile valley before him, and uttered tlie coiiiiuaiid : 
* Sun, stand thou still on Gibeoii; and Moon, in the 
valley of Ajaloii!' 

Wc found Jeriisalein still shut up on account of tlie 
}ilague; and therefore pitched our tent in the Olive- 
grove north of the city, bidore tlie Damascus gate. 
Here we were joined by our travelling conipanion and 
Mr Launeau, who had i>erfonued tlieir quaruiitiiic of 
seven days. Our other ^friends held conimuiiicatioii 
with us from tile wall; and once came out to meet us, 
under the charge of a guardiam or heullh-ufficer. 

VII. FbOM JxauSALliM NOBTHWAHOS TO NaSCARKTH, 
Tibkbias, anu Beibout. 

If my feelings were strongly excited tw first enter¬ 
ing tlie iJoly City, they were hardly less so, on leaving 
it for the last time. As we had formerly approaclied 
repeating continually the salutation of the Psalmist: 
‘ Peace be within thy wails, and prosperity within thy 
^acesso now we could not but add: ‘ For our 
brethren and companions* sakes we will now say. Peace 
be within thee!’ Her palaces indeed are long since 
levelled to the ground, and the ligughty Moslem now 
treads her glory in the dust! Vet as we turned to look 


again from the high ground north of tlie city, 1 could 
not but exclaim: ‘ Brautiful for situation, the joy of 
the whole earth, is Mount Zion on the sides of the 
north, the city of the great King!* One long, last 
look, and tlien turning away I bade tliuse sacred hills 
farewell for ever! 

We left Jerusalem July 13th on mules. At Bireh 
we diverged from the Nablous road to the left, in or- 
j der to visit Jiltia, the Gophna of Josephus. It lies in 
a deep valley ; and near it am the ruins of a large 
Greek church. By a circuitous route we came, to Sin- 
Jit fur tlie night. Next morning we diverged again to 
the right of the usual road, in order to examine an an¬ 
cient site called by the Arabs Seilfin. We reached it 
in an hour from Sinjil, and found it to correspond en¬ 
tirely to the ancient Shiloh, which Josephus also writes 
Siloim i^iXout). We fell into the usual road again near 
Khau Ltiblmii, and crossed the fine though narrow 
plain, on the west side of which is the village Lftbban, 
tlie ancient Leboiiali. 

The country now began to assume a new aspect. 
The mountains in general are less lofty and less steep ; 
while the valleys open out into fertile plains or basins 
surrounded by hills. Two hours before reaching Na- 
blous, we entered upon the southern end of such a 
plain, ruiiii-ng off N. N. E. four hours in length and 
nearly an hour in breadth. About the middle of lli«'. 
western side of this fine plain, are seen the eastern 
cuds of Gerizim and Ebal, 800 to 1000 feet high; be¬ 
tween which runs the narrow valley of Nablous in a 
direction nearly N. W. The city of Nablous lies half 
an hour within the valley, and directly on tho water 
surauiit; the waters of the eastern part of the city flow¬ 
ing east into the plain, wiiile the fine fuuiitaiiis on the 
western side send off a pretty brook towards the wes¬ 
tern sea. We vi.sited here tlie Samaritans; and one of 
tliem accutnpaitied us to tlie top of Gerizim, and pointed 
out their Keida and other sacred places. On this 
siiimnit are traces of a considerable town; and also the 
remains of a large and strong fortress of stone. 

On the way from Nablous to Samaria, where the 
road turns up the liills to the right, there is in the val¬ 
ley an onliiiary Arab aqueduct, which leads the waters 
of the brook to an overshot mill. This Hiciiardson 
and others have magnified into an ancient Roman 
liridge! At Samaria tlie large ruined church evi¬ 
dently is tlie work of the Knights Templars; as is tes¬ 
tified by the frequent crosses of this order. Many 
columns also remain of the ancient temples; and a long 
colonnade extends around the southern base of ttie hill, 

for mure tliaii lialf a mile_We now took the road to 

Jenin, on tlie border of the great plain of Esdraejon; 
passing on our way the former robber fortress Saiifir, 
now 41 heap of rniiis. 

We crossed tlie great plain from Jenin to Nazareth 
by a route somewhat east of the usual one; passing 
tliruugh Zer'in, the ancient Jezreel, and Sdlatn, the 
ancient Shiinum; which Jerome also writes SuUm. 
At a distance on the S. W. edge of the plain, are seen 
'IVannuk and Lejyun, corresponding to the ancient 
Taaiiuch and Megiddo. The eastern part of the plain 
of Esdnieloii has never yet been correctly laid down in 
the mops. Two mountain ridges run out into it from 
the east, commencing near tlie brow of the Jordan- 
valley, ,aud extending westward to near the njiddle of 
the plain. The souttiern ridge is OUboa, the norUiern 
is the Little Hermon of Jerome. They divide the 
eastern lialf of the plain into three parts; of which Uie 
northern and southern decline towards the west, ai^ 
their waters flow off to the Kishon, while ^e middle 
portion, between Gilbw and Hermon, slopes to.the east, 
and its waters descend to the Jordan through a broad 
valley or plain at Bisui, the ancient Bethshean. '3m- 
reel stood on the southera JbTOw of Oils central vaUfy; 
in which are copious fountidns. One of these is now 
called Jalfid, the Tubania of the Cnisadeni, aifddottbt* 
less the ancient fbuntaiii of Jezreel. 
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From Nautretli we went to the sumnilt of Mount Ta¬ 
bor, where we spent an afternoon and night enjoying the 
wide prospect, and dwelling upon the associations con¬ 
nected with this beautiful mountain. Here the remains 
of a large fortress are visible, evidently of Saracenic 
origin. We descended by way of the Mount of Bea¬ 
titudes (so called) and Hottin to Tiberias. The walls 
of tliis city were thrown down by the earthquake of 
Jan. 1837; and still lie in ruins. A single sail-b^t 
now exists upon the Jake; but we tried in vhiii to hire 
it for an excursion.—We had intended to proceed di¬ 
rectly to Damascus; but learned at Tiberias that tlie 
Druses of the Ledja and of Antilebanon were in a 
state of insurrection, so tliat all the routes from this 
quarter to Damascus were unsafe. We proceeded, 
however, to the north end of the lake ; passing by 
Megdel (Magdala), the plain Genesareth with its 
round fountain, the ruined Khan-Minya, and the re¬ 
markable ruins of Tel Hbm. We encamped near 
where the Jordan enters the lake; and explored the 
eastern plain, and the site of the ancient .Tulias, the 
northern Bethsaida. We made minute and persevering 
inquiry throughout the whole country, after tlie an¬ 
cient names Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Chorazin; 
but no trace of them remains among the Arab popula¬ 
tion. If former travellers have heard them, it must 
have been from the monks of Nazareth or their depen¬ 
dents.—We now bent our course to Sufet. which was 
destroyed by tiie earthquake of Jan. I, 1837, and is 
still little more than a heap of ruins. Here we waited 
a day for intelligence ; hoping yet to be able to visit 
Damascus. But the account became more threaten¬ 
ing : and we were compelled to tuni our faces towards 
Beirout by the way of Tyre and Sidon. 

While at Safet, we went to a point an hour north of 
the town, whence we could see the castle of Baiiias 
and overlook the wliule plain and lake of the Uuleli. 
The latter is but one lake, eight or ten miles long by 
lour or five niHes broad; the northern half being a 
mere tract of marsh covered with tall r<;eds or flags. 
Between this lake and that of Tiberias, the Jortlan 
flows in a narrow valley,-aiid forms no intervening lake. 

— On the way from Safet to Tyre, nearly two hours 
N. W. of Safet, we saw the crater of an extinct volca¬ 
no ; which was probably the central point or AhUiter 
of the great earaiquake of the prticeding year, by 
which Safet and the adjacent villages were destroyed. 

— We reached Beirout June 20, 1^8; and thence re¬ 
turned to Western Europe by Alexandria, Smyrna, 
Constantinople, and so across the Block Sea and u}> 
the Danube to Vienna. 


MERCY MINGLED WITH CHASTISEMENT: 

^x])O0ttors i!9t0couriir. 

By the Rev. Matthew Fbaeeb, 

Minuttr <ffthe Second United Seceasion Church, Dundee. 

Zecr. i. 14—17.—“Cry thou, saying, Thp» sailh tho 
Lord of hosts,'! am jealous for Jerusalem and for iHion 
with 8 great jealousy. And 1 am very sore displeased 
with the heathen that are at ease: for 1 was bpt a little 
displeased, and they helped forward the affliction. 
Therefore thus saith the Lord, I am returned to Jeru¬ 
salem with mercies: my house shall be built in it, saith 
the Imrd of hosU, and a line shall be stretched forth 
upon Jerusalem. Cry yet, saying, Tbns saith the Lord 
of hosts. My cities Hirough prosperity shall yet be spread 
abroad; and the Lord shall yet oonafort Zion, and shall 
yet (diooie Jerusalem." 

By the man, repre^ted in this visioii as stand¬ 
ing among the. myrtle-trees, is meant the man 
Christ Jesu^ Ule Captain of our salvation; and 


his riding on a red horse indicates him in .a war¬ 
like attitude, ready to light the battles of his 
church, and to avenge his own just quarrel, and 
the unjust dealings of his and his people's ene¬ 
mies. On his red horse lie rides forth conquer¬ 
ing and to conquer. Similar to this is the 
vision which Isaiah the projihet had of him : 
‘ Who is this that eonicth IVoiu Kdom, with 
dyed garments from Buzrah ? this that is glo¬ 
rious in his apparel, travelling in tho greatness 
of his strengtli ? I that speak in rigiiteuu.sness, 
mighty to save. Wherefore art thou red in 
thine apparel, and thy garments like him that 
treadetli in the wine-fat ? I have trodden the 
wine-press alone, and of the people there was 
none with me : for I will tread them in mine 
anger, and trample them in my fury ; and their 
blood shall be sprinkled upon my garments, and 
I will stain all my raiment.’ Tliis man riding 
upon a red horse, is fully able to meet all his 
enemies, and to carry death and destruction 
into the camp of every contending foe. Behind 
him there were red horses, speckled, and white. 
With tliis force, or with these agents, he will 
achieve his victories over the. enemies of his 
righteous cause, and crown his people with sal¬ 
vation. ‘ The Lord shall go forth as a mighty 
man ; he shall stir up jealousy like a man of 
war ; he shall cry, yea, roar; he shall prevail 
against his eiieiiiies.’ ‘ Cry tliou,’ said the angel 
to Zeehariuh, ‘ saying, Tims saith the Lord of 
hosts, I am jealous for .Jerusalem and for Ziou 
with a great jealousy.’ 

“ Jealousy is tliat particular uneasiness which 
arises in our minds from the fear that some rival 
may rob us of the atl'ectioii ol‘ one whom we 
greatly love, or from .suspicion that he has 
already doiu: it.” God’s jealousy or zeal de¬ 
notes his distrust of his creatures, his eminent 
care of his peojile, and his readiness to punish 
such as injure them. IL* is peculiarly jealous 
for his honour and his ordinances,—indeed, for 
every thing whereby he maketh himself known. 

‘ For,’ saith he, ‘ my gloiy will I not give to 
another, neither my praise to graven images.’ 
He has a fixed and an irreconcilable hatred of 
sin, and a steady unqucnciiabie love of holiness. 
For Jerusalem and for Zion, the visible scat of 
his holiness, he was jealous with a very great 
jealousy. By this, however, we are not to un¬ 
derstand tiiat he is made up of parts, and sub¬ 
ject to passions, as we are ; or that his people 
are the objects of his love at one time, and of 
his hatred at another. No : He is of one mind, 
and who can change or alter his determination ? 
Whom he loves he loves always. It is true, 
he may and he does chastise them fur tlieir 
sins,—for their neglect of duty, or indifference 
to his cause; but his loving-kindness he will 
not take from them. He may smite, but he will 
not destroy. Though he make a full end of 
all nations, yet will he not make a full end of 
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hie people, but will correct them in measure, 
and will not leave them altogether unpunished. 
His ancient professing [)eople swerved from 
their allegiance to him and joined themselves 
to idols, and in righteous judgment he sent 
them into captivity, that they might be correct¬ 
ed for their idolatry, and brought to a sense of 
their duty and obligation to him. But even while 
they were in this state of bondage, and exiled 
in a foreign land, they were the objects of God’s 
jealous care. They, indeed, had little if any 
reason to conclude, that in their forlorn and ser¬ 
vile condition, when by Bab«d’.s streams they 
hung up their harps on the willow-trees and 
wept when the'y remembered Zion, that their 
(iod was jealous for them; for the manner in 
which they Mere visited was an indication of 
his hot displeasure, rather than of his favoura¬ 
ble and unalterable regards. But in their afflic¬ 
tions he was afflicted,—in his love and in his 
pity he redeemc^d tlieru. While; his judgmemts 
Were pa.ssing over liiem, hi.s great jealousy, his 
unceasing care and ardent love, were displayed, 
in raising up and sending a succession of pro¬ 
phets to them to reveal his mind and will, and 
to brighten their prospects by the assurances of 
deliverance, and the interposition of God for 
their salvation. ‘ Cry tliou, saying, 1 am 
jealous for Jerusalem and for Zion,’ not with a 
small but ‘ with a very great degrore of jealousy. 
And I ayi very sore displeased with the Jicathen 
that are at ease.' 

By the J’ersian and Babylonian heathen, who 
are here said to be at ease, tlic Jews wcYc very 
much distressed and opposed. No expedient 
which they could devise, did they leave untried 
to thwart their designs and frustrate their ob¬ 
ject, At their instigation they were compelled, 
by a royal decree, to abandon the work in the 
house of the Lord. Often did they consult to¬ 
gether bow they might best accomplish the 
complete ruin of the Jews. In this respect 
these heathens were most active and not at ease. 
And having succeeded so far to their wish, tliey 
foolishly imagined that these poor oj)presscd 
captives would never again have it in their 
power to resume the work from which they 
were obliged to desist. But in this they were 
grievously disappointed. For tire Lord, who is 
ever on the side of his people, and mightier by 
far than ail who can be against them, helped 
these distressed ones in their affliction, inter¬ 
fered in their behalf, and frustrated all the ma- 
efainaxions and evil intentions of their enemies. 
They stand on perilous ground, they act a dan¬ 
gerous part, who vex Israel, or persecute the 
people of God. Let such listen to what was 
prophesied against the Auunonites*—and the 
prophecy is applicable to all tke enemies of the 
cburch-^et tAem hear the word of the Lord 
God : * Thus saith the Lord God, Because thou 
saidst, Aha, against my sanctuary, when it 


was profaned; and against the land of Israel, 
when it was desolate; imd against the house of 
Judah, when it went into captivity; behold, 
therefore will 1 deliver thee to the men of the 
east for a possession, and they shall set their 
palaces in thee, and make their dwellings in 
thee : they shall eat thy fruit, and drink thy 
milk. Because thou hast rejoiced in heart 
with all thy despite against the land of Israel; 
therefore w'ill I stretch out my hand upon 
thee, and will deliver thee for a spoil to the 
heathen ; and I will cut thee off from the people, 
and I will cause thee to perish out of the coun¬ 
tries ; I will destroy thee ; and thou shalt know 
that 1 am the Lord.’ Consider this, ye that 
afflict and persecute without a cause the people 
of God. Whatever injury is done to his own, 
he regards as done to iiimself; and they who 
touch them to their hurt touclt also the apple 
of his t!ye. Being thus so intimately connected, 
and sympathizing so strongly with them, be 
doubtles.s must be very sore displeased with 
those who cruelly and unjustly maltreat his 
people. With the Babylonians he W'as very 
sore displeased; because they helped forward 
the affliction of those with whom he was but a 
little displeased. They are said to be at ease, 
probably because of their exemption from those 
sufleriugs in which the people .of God are fre¬ 
quently involved ; or rather, perhaps, because 
of their inattention to the worship, and indiffer¬ 
ence to the service, of ilie Most High. They 
cured notiiing for these things. They sat still 
and were at rest. 'I'hey neither dreamed nor 
dreaded evil. But their ease was soon disturb¬ 
ed. Their peace was short-lived. The sun¬ 
shine of their prosperity was soon overcast by 
the dark clouds of adversity. Soon were they 
involved in calamities greater far than those 
which tliey were instrumental in bringing on 
Israel. The cup of trembling was put into 
their hands, and they were made to drink the 
wine of astonishment. For by Cyrus they were 
subjugated ; and were totally cut off from being 
a nation, by the kings who succeeded him. 
Thus the Lord, in his providence, manifested his 
displeasure against these heathen that were at 
ease; and be did so because they helped foi^- 
ward the affliction of his people. 

How did they help forward the affliction ? 
They were merely instruments in the hand of 
God to carry out his designs, and could not 
go beyond his permission, to do either less or 
more. They could give him no assistance or 
help, in bringing forward the afflictions of 
Israel to the exact measure which he him¬ 
self had determined. Nevertheless, they may 
be said to have helped forward the affliction, 
by the barbarous manner and cruel hostility 
with which they executed the purpose of hei- 
ven. They should have treated their captives, 
with humanity, commiserated their conditipii^' 
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and alleviated their bondage. They should 
have remembered or considered the case oF 
tljose who were in bonds among them, as bound 
with them ; and them which suffered adversity, 
as being themselves also in the body. But they 
were cold and cruel, and outraged all the softer 
and better feelings of our nature in their aftiic* 
tion of Israel. Hence, says Jehovah, ‘ I was 
wroth with my people, I have polluted mine 
inheritance and given them into thine hand ; 
thou didst show them no mercy; upon the 
ancient hast thou very heavily laid thy yoke.’ 
Instead of showing them mere}', or or 

compassion, they exceedingly aggravated their 
bondage and deepened their affliction, by their 
severe and savage treatment. Upon tin- ancient 
or aged among them they very heavily laid their 
yoke. One would have thought that the gray 
hairs and the infirmities of age would have 
moved the sympathies of the hardest heart, 
and would have exempted the ancients from 
every species of toil. But the Babylonians, 
who seemed to have divested themselves of hu¬ 
manity and assumed the ferocious temper of 
the wild beasts of the forest, spared neither sex 
nor age. They were merciless alike to the 
young and to the old; and uniformly gratified 
the fiercer passions of their nature in the afflic¬ 
tion of Jerusalem and the cities of Judah. In 
this sense, then, they may be said to have 
helped forward, or to have augmented, the suf¬ 
ferings of those with whom God was ‘ but a little 
displeased.’ 

Comparatively speaking, God may be said to 
be but a little displeased with his people, what¬ 
ever be the manner of his dealing with them in 
this world. Their afflictions are only temporary 
and of short duration. These, too, are designed 
for their profit, and are overruled for pro¬ 
moting their best interests. The Jews were 
sent into captivity that they might be corrected 
for their idolatry; and when this end was gained, 
his displeasure against them ceased. When 
they compared their sufferings with the suffer¬ 
ings of their enemies, they would have reason to 
acknowledge that with them God was but a little 
displeased, and would find that the judgments 
which fell on the heathen were far heavier than 
those with which they had themselves been 
visited. In accordance with this statement are 
the words of the l.ord by the prophet Jeremiah: 

‘ Thus salth the Lord, Behold, I will raise up 
against Babylon, and against them that dwell in 
the midst of them that rise up against me, a 
destroying wind; and 1 will send unto Babylon 
fanners, that shall fka her, and shall empty her 
laud: for in the day of trouble they shall be 
gainst her round about. Against him that 
i^deth let the archer bend his bow, and against 
him-that jifteth himself up in his bfigandmei 
!and spare ye not haV young men ; destroy ye 
utt«riy ail her host. Thus the Main shMi fail in 


the land of the Chaldeans, and they that are 
thrust through in her streets. For Israel hath 
not been fbrsakeii, nor J udah of his Gqi|, of the 
Lord of liosts, though their land was filled with 
sin against the Holy One of Israel.’ Though 
their land was full of sin, for which he sent them 
into captivity, yet he did not say of them as be 
said of the Bai)yIonians, ‘ Spare ye not her 
young men ; destroy ye utterly all her hosts.* 
No j he sent them into caj)tivit)' to be corrected, 
but not destroyed; and in his mercy he preserved 
a remnant for himself, ami restonal them to the 
possession of their own land. Thus, the Lord 
may be said to be but a little <!isplcascd. 

But though the troubles that afflict the just 
be great and many in number, the Lord will 
deliver them out of them all. At farthest, they 
extend not bej'ond tlib limits of this world, fur 
at death he will set them free from the hand of 
every oppressor, and place them ‘ beyond the 
reach of woe tliere he will h ad them by living 
fountains of water, and wipe away all tears from 
their eyes. How gracious is tlie declaration 
contained in verse iff ; ‘1 am returned to 
Jerusalem with mercies; my house shall be 
built in it, and a line shall be stretched forth on 
Jerusalem !’ Though he was provoked to with¬ 
draw his kindness, and deal with them in his hot 
displeasure,—though for a season he turned his 
back on them, and sent them away in' his anger, 
yet now he returns with mercies,—not with one, 
but many mercies. Jriuch a declaration was 
calculated to fill every heart with gladness; us 
it gave them the assurance that his kindness to 
them was unabated. His anger is now turned 
away. Their calamities, which were the direful 
effects of their disobe<iience and iiis displeasure, 
are now over, and he comforts them with his 
mercies. These mercies consisted in his liber¬ 
ating them from their captivity in Babylon, in 
bringing them back to Jerusalem, and in giving 
them a peaceable and safe habitation within her 
walls. But this is not all. His mercy was to 
be further displayed in having his house built 
in it. This is meant of the temple which had 
been laid in ruins by the armies of the aliens. 
Little hope might have been entertained at that 
time, of the rebuilding of this house; but iii 
consequence of this promise, and the good hand 
of the Lord being upon the Jews, they had it 
completed in about four years after. Ezra tell* 
us that the elders of the Jews builded and 
prospered, through the prophesying of Haggat 
the prophet and Zechariah, and the bouse warn 
finished on the third day of the month Adar, 
which was in the sixth year of Darius the king, 
His mercy was to be displayed also in the re¬ 
building of the city. * A line shall be stretohe4 
forth upon JeVusaiem.’ The allusioU here is fo 
a well-known practice in building. Thi^ tim 
work may be correctly done according to roih, 
and that the proportions between every part* 
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M'hicli are necessary to beautify and strengthen 
the building, and constitute the symmetry of the 
whole, may be preserved, a measuring'line is 
frequently applied by the workmen in pro¬ 
gress of their work. .. The term, then, simply 
signifies that the wastes of Jerusalem would 
be rebuilt and her walls repaired. And the 
whole work, city and temple, was complet¬ 
ed under the direction of Zerubbabel, who 
brought forth the head-stone witk^ shoutings, 
* Grace, grace unto it.’ 

Truly God is good to Israel. ‘ Cry yet,’ 
said he to the prophet, * saying. Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts. My cities through prosperity 
shall be spread abroad, and the Lord shall yet 
comfort Zion, and shall yet choose Jerusalem.’ 
These promises, doubtless, have a reference to 
the other cities of Judah, as well as to Jerusa¬ 
lem ; for they, too, were to share the blessings 
of Zion’s king. Through prosperity they were 
to be spread abroad and extended in every 
direction. They had been dilapidated and laid 
on heaps; but now they were not only to be 
restored to their former opulence and grandeur, 
but were to be greatly multiplied. Their in¬ 
habitants, too, were to be increased. None of 
them would be desolate. ‘ For thus saith the 
Lord, I will turn unto you, and ye shall be 
tilled and sown ; 1 will multiply men upon you, 
and the cities shall be inhabited, and the wastes 
shall be builded. 'riicre shall yet old men and 
old women dwell in the streets of Jerusalem ; 
and every man with his staff in his band for 
very age. And the streets of the city shall be 
full of children.’ This is descriptive of a state 
of health, prosperity, and enjoyment. And how 
delightful is it to anticipate the period when 
the glory of the latter day shall shine u'ith the 
brightest effulgence on Zion,—when the cities 
of Judah shall be spread abroad,—when the 
church, the place where God has caused his 
name to be recorded, shall be extended on every 
side, and know no limits but the limits of the 
globe! 

The city Sihall he tIourishin){, 

Her citizoiia abound 
In numbers shall, like to the grass 

That grows upon the ground.” 

‘ The Lord hath chosen Jerusalem, and hath 
said of Zion, This is my rest, here will 1 dwell, 
for 1 have desired it.’ 

Such is a brief outline of the good words 
with which God comforted Jerusalem and the 
cities of Judah. And could there be any more 
suited to their condition, or better calculated 
to revive and animate their drooping spirits? 
Surely not. But to our case they are applicable 
as well as to theirs. They are written for our 
consolation in the day of our calamity and sore 
distress. Let us then take the comfort which 
they are designed to yield, amid all fhe trials 
and afflictive dispensations of providence with 


which we may be visited in this life. You may 
be in darkness and in doubts, perplexed on 
every side, and encompassed with difficuiti^, 
but still you need not despair. The Lord’is 
jealous for you with a great jealousy. Your 
weeping, O Christian, may endure for a night, 
but joy will assuredly come in the morning. 
‘ Say not, then, my way is hid from the Lord, 
and my judgment is passed over from my God.’ 

“ Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 

But trust him for bis grace ; 

Behind a frowning providence ' 

Ho bides b smiling face.” 


iSiogtaphital %etoIIcctfon^ 

No. HI. 

THE SELF-TAUGHT. 

Many exciting and almost romantic narratives have 
been written of aciiievements in self-teaching on the 
part of men of genius. Tiiese have usually been de¬ 
signed to stimulate the studious to expectation and ex¬ 
ertion f but tliey seem to me to be fitted rather to dazzle 
and dishearten. Wtien a seif-taugiit scholar is a mail 
of extraordinary vigour of mind, strong in his iiitellec- 
tuat energies, and ardent in his inurai temperament— 
wlien he creaks down with unconscious strength the 
limits whicli circumscribe the walks of otlier men, and 
appears to liave been almost coiistitutioiially a poet or 
a pitilosupher—^lie awakens in ttie minds of an ordinary 
aspirant, no feelings of synipultiy, no hope of imitating 
his feats, but only admiration, bewildering envy, or de¬ 
sponding seli-liuiniliation. To incite the young to ef¬ 
forts of self-teacliing, we must exhibit to them the un¬ 
aided but successful studious pursuits of meu who are 
not yeniuses, —of persons wilo have risen merely to 
literary respectability, whose circumstances in life, and 
peculiarities of mind, and intellectual achievements are 
of a common order, or such as may currently-be wit¬ 
nessed among men of tlie learned professions. De¬ 
scribe a man of average attaiiunents, sliow how he has 
acquired all or some of them by unaided exertion, gnd 
compare his soundness of judgment, his rapidity of con¬ 
ception, his energy, his perspicacity, his independence 
of mind, with tliose of a compeer who never made an 
acquirement but witli the aid of a tcaclier; aud you 
tlieu encourage a timid student, or provoke a lazy or an 
emulous one to spend successfully in efforts of self- 
teactiing in bis closet, many an hour wlncli he foolishly 
supposes can be profitably employed only in a class¬ 
room, or under the eye of a tutor. 

The subject of my sketch passed among his cotem¬ 
poraries as a man of noticeable, but certaimy not of sur¬ 
passing intellect, aud he Iiiroself entertained a suffi¬ 
ciently low opinion of both his abilities and his acquire¬ 
ments. In his boyhood and youth, and tlirough a qoii- 
siderabie part of his course of study as a candidate for 
the ministry, he was singularly destitute of conventional 
advantages. He had neither relation nor friend who 
could aid him in any of his pursuits, or so much as ad- 
vise him as to any book which it might be suitable to 
him to read; and he lay under the serious embarrass¬ 
ments of poverty, of a slieepish di^osition, and of being 
able to devote to study but a limited jportion of hS 
daily time. He possessed only one real advantage,-— 
and tiiaty when rightly viewed, was unspeakably the 
richest which be could have enjoyed,—au early int- 
pressive acquaintance with the tratiis of Cbrisliantty; 
yet be possessed even tliis in a sort of keeiiing with hia 
other circumstances; for be had ubt the happiness to 
have grown up in a Christian home, <»' to ei^erience 
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the sympatlties of any relation with the reli/i^oiis awa> 
keninf^ and aerioas impressions of his mind. He had, 
\Wien a boy, received a better education than is usually 
bestowed on the son of an artist; he had also, throuffh 
secular induences on his emulation, imbibed a strong 
desire for knowledge; but, in nearly all other respects, 
he was as devoid of assistance or encouragement from 
man, as though he tiad been an inhabitant of the 
Sahara. 

Situated as I have described him, the subject of my 
sketch resolved to study for the ministry; and, in order 
to earn means of supporting himself, and paying class- 
fees, he pur(H)sed to open a public school. But h«>w 
might he hope to make himself useful to pupils ? He 
could not do less than t,each writing, book-keeping, and 
accounts; yet he wrote a bad hand, had utterly forgot¬ 
ten a few formal lessons in book-keeping, which he iiad 
learned in boyliood at a parochial school, and was only 
so far an arithmetician, tliat he remembered to have 
once worked his way, with a master’s help, through the 
questions of a small popular text-book, lie determined 
— I shall not say witit what propriety—to teach himself 
to be a teacher. Very soon he so analyzed and imitated 
good copperplate models of penmanship, that a propo¬ 
sal was made to him for engaging his services in a litho¬ 
graphic establishment. He procured in succession 
six dilferent text-books in arithmetic, compared and 
nnulysed their respective rules, passed not a problem or 
example till he had found its solution, and frei^iently 
tried by how many methods he could arrive at one true 
conclusion. He pursued an analagoiis course with re¬ 
gard to book-keeping; and soon he was rewarded for 
his pains by having, in a commercial town, several 
classes, one of which contained fur a period nearly 
tiiirty persons who were his seniors in yeara, and who 
expressed peculiar satisfaction with the benefits reap- 
• ed from his tuition. At a somewhat later epoch of 
h's life, instead of passing through that part of a uni¬ 
versity-routine which embraces mathematics, — he 
taught himself algebra, geometry, and trigonometry; 
and he was admitted by his compeers to possess a 
better acquaintance with tliese sciences than the ma¬ 
jority of students who have profited by a regular course 
of attendauce on tlie mathematics’ classes. He was 
frequently perplexed with the higher departments of 
algebra. Though determined to work his way to the 
end of his text-book—tlie must approved one then in 
use—he was obliged to leave here and there a problem 
unsolved; but ou going off at the end, and passing a 
second time tliruugh the book, he succeeded in remov¬ 
ing every ub.stacle, and surmounting every difficulty. 
AVho can doubt tiiat, if the great use of mathematical 
study is to strengthen tlie intellect, and sharpen the 
habit of reasoning, the self-taught mathematician pos¬ 
sesses a far iiigher degree of acquired energy of mind 
than the graduate of the schools ? 

My ub.iect in this sketch is simply to show young 
persons tiovif easily an ordinary mind may, by its own 
efforts, enrich itself witii some of those mental acquire¬ 
ments which are usually supposed to be attainable only 
by tfie aid of a teacher. The individual of whom i 
write was well known to me; he was far from depreci¬ 
ating the advantages of tuition, and, in tact, witli all 
the characteristic ardour of his love for knowledge, 
availed himself of them whenever he could; but he 
wanted facilities both of money and of opportunity to 
run to a class-room for every attainment which he 
needed; and, having once t^ted the enjoyment and 
eanied the reward of self-teaching, be no sooner, on 
any occasion, felt a need fur any department of know¬ 
ledge which he had not in the ordinary course of his 
studies acquired, than he made an attempt, and in every 
instance, aid so with success, to attain it- by his own 
unaided effuits. He, hence, as desire prompted, or 
oircumstances seemed to demstid, in^ructed himself in 
sliort-hond writing, in geography, iii the use of the 
gioljes, and in the outlines of astronomy; and, with 


his wonted self-possession, or rather with a modest con¬ 
sciousness that he had mastered the sul^ects of his 
studies, he gave lessons in these attainments to persons 
who engaged him as their teacher. One of his pupils 
in short-hand writing soon became permanently employ¬ 
ed as one of the most expert and best-salaried ne^vs- 
psper-rep<^rs in tlie British metropolis; and others 
of his pupils ill tliat and in other branches, made 8 de¬ 
gree of progress which ratiier reflected credit thnn 
otherwise on the circumstance that their teacher was 
self-taught. 

In the days when the subject of my sketch was a 
school-boy, English grammar was usually taught in u 
fashion which rather mystified than eulighUuied the 
mind of a child. He therefore suffered nothing by 
having escaped the grammatical regimen of his parish- 
school. Yet when he commenced his course of study 
for the ministiT', he knew as little respecting the rules 
of diction as a wandering Arab. To enlighten his ig¬ 
norance, he carefully studied several popular text¬ 
books on English grammar, detected their discrepan¬ 
cies, tested their rules by reasoning or common sense, 
and ti'ied to frame for himself a sort of philosophy of 
grammar; and, nut a little to his gratification, he found, 
after the lapse of some yeara, that the views which he 
had adopted were, with few exceptions, the same os 
those which have now nearly displaced the distorted 
notions of Johnson, Murray, and other quondam autho¬ 
rities. He pushed his iiupiiries on from grainimtr to 
rlietoric, carefully examining Jilatr and Campbell, and 
doing his best to detect the excellencnes and tlie lile- 
mishes of such models ns Addison and Junius; and 
very soon he wrote English composition with a pro¬ 
priety, an energy, and a felicity whicli rendered his 
style, to say the least of it, superior to that of many 
persons who have regularly enjoyed the instructions of 
a master. At a subsequent period of his life, after he 
had been some years in the Christian ministry, he felt 
suddenly induced to teach himself, not only the gram¬ 
mar and the diction of a language, but also its vocables. 
I must not mention what the Jaiigtiage was, else 1 might, 
in violation of my trust, possibly alfurd a hint of his iuen - 
tity; but 1 may state that it was one whicli had no affi¬ 
nity either to his vernacular tongue, or to any one of five 
other languages with whicli he was previously acquaint¬ 
ed. He was thrown, in the course of divine providence, 
among a people utterly ignorant of Christianity, whose 
language did not present them with more than one 
book wliich could teach them the way of life ; and he 
conceived a desire to become able, during some months 
of the time allotted to his stay among them, to ‘ declare 
to them in Uieir own tongue wlierem they were born, 
the wonderful works of Cod.’ He had no facilities in 
the form of books, except a very defective gramma r 
and dictionary ; and none in the way of oral iiisiriictiuii. 
except to attempt conversation with the natives us -soon 
as he should become master of a few vocables. Yet, 
just eleven weeks after he took his first lesson, he 
prayed in the language, and preached a sermon of 
ordinaiy lengtli, before a considerable congregation of 
natives, and liad the happiness to be assured by various 
persons who could not be suspected of deceit or flattery, 
that he was about as well understood as if he liad 
preached in homely English to a congregation of his 
own countrymen. Eleven weeks may appear to have 
been an incredibly short time for the making of his 
achievement. He, however, attended, during that 
period, to hardly any other pursuit; and he also com¬ 
posed his prayers and sermon in English, translated 
them into his newly-acquired language, and read tliem 
to his audience, Still, his achievement—especially if 
the peculiar ruggedness of the language be considered 
—was a fine illustration of tfie successtul results which 
follow courageous and prudent self-teaching. Various 
manuscripts which he wrote in the language—and w^-pte 
within four memths of the time when he knew hw a 
vocable of it—were inspected by cohipetent judges. 
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and recommendf^d for publicaUati. Wtidt of funds on 
h!s own pnrt, want of adaptation to hit object in the 
constitution of any existing' benevolent society, and the 
utter illiteracy of the natives, alone prevented him 
from attempting' to ttirn his new acquirement to useful 
account through the medium of the press. 

When I now go on to say that the subject of my 
sketch taught himself theology, I run considerable risk 
of being misunderstooiL But 1 refer to theology, not 
as spiritual knowledge, but as a science; I refer only 
to the definition, proof, vindication, and coherence of its 
truths as a system of doctrines, and to its polemical 
aspects towards tlie various forms of error which liavc 
been palmed upon tlie world uiuler tlie name of Chris¬ 
tianity. Few students for tlie ministry attend to ttieo- 
l0|CT in these points of view till they enter a divinity 
httll or theological academy; and even tlien they, in 
some instances, toil luburiuiisiy in tlie wake of their 
professors' prelections, and fail to overtake tlie object 
of their pursuil till after they become pastors of con¬ 
gregations. Tlieologicnl science and polemics are not 
attained in a day: they rerpiire processes of close tliink- 
ing and labours of reseurcii wiiicli tlie business of a 
class-room can nt liest only feebly incite. Happy, 
therefore, tliose candidates for tlie ministry who, like 
the suliject of my sketch, look forward to the iiillueiices 
of a divinity hull rather to give the finishing touch to a 
picture whicli lliey have already painted, than to 
sketch the oullines of one which tliey have not yet 
begun! Even years before he entered college, indeed 
from nearly the date of his conceiving a desire to be¬ 
come a Clii'istiau minister, he made scientific and pole¬ 
mical tlieology a giiVijec;t of constant ulloiition anil in¬ 
quiry. Wliiitever other studies made inroiiils on his 
time, he always regarded this ns entitled to a portion. 
During a course of years, he lind no oral guide, no 
eartlily assistance but what was airorded liiin by liooks; 
but he exnmiiieil tlieological catalogues to find out 
what promised to be staiiiliird works, luul, having found 
one, lie was itsually directed by its quotations or its 
notes to the title of another. He thus worki'd his way 
from aiitlior to author, writing scholia on one, epiloiiiiis- 
iiig another, rejecting the reiisoniiigs of a third; till, on 
his being received as a student of divinity, he found 
himself versed in nearly every topic wliicli his professor 
discussed, iiiul nequainted with many of the works 
which he recommended fur perusal. He. also found 
himself, according to the conventional phrase, “ strictly 
orthodox,” and at the sanie lime free from the trammels 
of what is known as “ tlie scholastic theology.” Need 
1 add, that he h.ad conducted Ids inquiries in a spirit 
of pniyer, and of constant appeal to the authority of the 
divine won!? 

He, in a similar manner, made himself well .ncquaiiited 
with ccclesiasUcnl history. Though unaided by a camrsc 
of lectures, or by infonnaliun as to what books he should 
peruse, he had no difficulty in discovering the fountain¬ 
head of information, ami gorging Idmself to repletion. 
A perusal of Mosheim and JMilner had scarcely any 
other effect upon him than to show tliat ecclesiasticiU 
history must be studied, and that, for any good or prac¬ 
tical purpose, it must be sought somewhere else than 
in the pages of these writers. Milner he soon found 
to be, century after century, a translated abridgment 
of the popish Writer Fleury. spiced and made palatable 
with a sprinkling of pious rchectioiis; and Mosheim he 
found to be but a digest, recommended by eloquence 
and luminous arrangement, of the statements and the 
misstatements, the opinions and the prejudices, the 
narratives and the calumniations, the excellencies and 
the literary vices of ecclesiastical historians who be¬ 
longed to “ the Catholic church,” and branded all dis¬ 
senters as "heretics.” He therefore valued Milner 
and Moslieim chiefiy for their directing him by their 
notes to true sources of information. Many anti¬ 
quated, rare and dnsty tomes did he dig up in the 
rcceises of hi» university library, and in those of two 


other valuable librarlea to which he obttdnsd access; 
and as he plodded through volume after volume, he 
entered, under appropriate titles and in various sections 
of a coromoii-place book, ndtes of whatever he read, 
respecting peculiar epochs, rare occurrences, ancient 
sects who dissented from the Catholic church, or any 
matters which are strictly noticed or contradictorily 
stated by popular historians. He, in oonaequence, be¬ 
came eventually acquainted with ecclesiastical history 
in a much superior degree to many regular students, 
and derived thorn it very valuable collateral light on 
questions of both polemic and scholastic theology* 
He felt at home, felt in a measure as if dealing with 
the events and the opinions of yesterday, when he re¬ 
flected on any matter belonging to the early centuries; 
tliough, had he studied ecclesiastical history, not as a 
self-teacher, but in the routine fashion of hearing a 
few lectures and reading a few popular volumes, he 
would probably have liad no more useful knowledge of 
any such matter than if he had .simply read the histery 
of Cinderella and her Slipper. 

I could .speak of more particulars, both grave and 
gay, ill wliich tlie sulyect of iiiy sketch was self-taught. 
I could speak of at least one which involved much 
greater exertion of mind, and also more extensive re- 
scarcli, tlian any 1 liave named; I could speak like¬ 
wise of such light efforts as teacliing himself music, and 
tile use of musical instruments; but 1 have said quite 
enough for serving the purpose of this poper,—to illus¬ 
trate liow easily and successfully a person of ordinary 
mind, even if placed ill disadvantageous circumstances, 
may teacii liimself many important parts of knowledge 
wliich are frequently tliougiit to be unattainable, except 
witli tile aid of a teaciier. A grand element, however, 
in etiective self-teaching, is personal devotement and 
cunsocralion of nil attainments to tlie promotion of the 
illviiie glory. Let a yuiitliful aspirant desire simply to 
lie iisefiii, let him covet knowledge only tiiat he niiiy 
employ it in the service of his Redeemer, and he will 
)iursue his studies with peculiar energy, he will perform 
Ill's achievements without becoming enfeebled by vanity, 
.Hid lie will earn, by each successive attainment, and 
by the effects which it produces on otiiers, such reward.s 
of grace, such encouragements of Christian t;oiisola- 
tion, as will incite him cTieeriiigly and expectingiy on¬ 
ward to the making of new conquests. 

I need not say that all my remarks on self-teaching 
refer to attainments which are acquired Uirough tlie 
ordinary operations of the intellect. As to spiritual 
matters—the wisdom which is from above, the saving 
knowledge of God and the Redeemer, an experimental 
acquaintance with the truths of the gospel—no iiuiii 
can attain them but through the illuminating liifiueiice 
of tlie Holy Spirit. Yet tnere is a sense in which even 
these matters come within the province of self-teach¬ 
ing. Every man must consider tiis w'ays, hb roust at¬ 
tend to divine truth, and think upon it, and ponder it, 
ill order to his being in the way of receiving divine 
influence. Now let not any one suppose that he cuii 
thus think and consider only when he Is listening to a 
sermon, or has access to-the instructions of a human 
teacher; but let him believe that, however destitute of 
public advantages, however detached from the minis¬ 
trations of a preacher, that though he were imprisoned 
in a dungeon or exiled in a wilderness, be may with all 
facility see and perceive, hear and understand, and be 
converted and healed. 


€flt 

The character of the present Age.—The cbaiwter of 
the age we live in is a frequent ^ic of our discourse. 
We are all sayins^ What a wonderful movement in the 
general mind! What an a^kened from the mo¬ 
notony of our forefathers' Rfe! What an aiBBaing de¬ 
velopment of the powers of scicnoe to wield ttie powers 
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of nature! What an impetus and acceleration of hu¬ 
man action I what a creation of means fin* the diffusion 
of knowledge I wltat signs, surely, of some grand ap¬ 
proaching change! We look on this great movement 
and exclaim, taking credit for pious seal while we are 
exclaiming, O that the cause of religion were, 
through every section of it, in equally energetic for- 
wordlmpulse in our land!” But there should be some 
voice at hand, to name 'to us a certain article, which is 
supplied in immense profusion, to empower those other 
mighty agencies ; and but for whicli the bold experi¬ 
ments, the engines, the railroads, the improved pro¬ 
cesses, tlie compelling of rude substances to valuable 
uses, the prindng presses, the myriads of lalwurers, 
would be all at a stand. To this suggestion will tiic 
man who was professing his desire for tlie accelerated 
progress of the Christian agency reply that those otlier 
enterprises have the captivating recommendation, tliat 
the expenditure of money is expected to return in 
money to the expenders; whereas in the case of Chris¬ 
tian charity, unfortunately, tlie expenditure would give 
no return, otlier than that of sometime, in some degree, 
making some men wiser, better and happier ? Is it an 
insignificant promise, “ Tlioii simit be recompensed at 
the resurrection of tlie just?’’— Foster. 

Chinese Aphorisms. —He who toils wltii pain will eat 
with pleasure. No duns outside, and no doctors within. 
Forbearance Is a domestic jewel. Sometliiiig is learn¬ 
ed every time a book is opened. To stop the hand is 
the way to stop the mouth. Who aims at excellence 
will be above mediocrity; wlio aims at mediocrity will 
fall short of it.— 'Fhe Chinese, by J. F. Danis. 

Solitude. —He had need to be w'ell underlaid that 
knows how to entertain the time and himself with his 
o\vn thoughts. Company, variety of employments or 
recreations, may wear out the day witli the emptiest 
hearts ; but when a man halli no society but liimself, 
no task to set himself upon but what arises from liLs 
own bosom, surely, if he liave not a good slock of for¬ 
mer notions, or an inward mint of new, he shall soon 
run out of all, and, as some forlorn bankrupt, grow 
weary of himself— Bishop Hall. 

Guilt of withholding knowledge. —If obedience to tlic 
will of (iod be necessary to happiness, and knowledge 
of his will be necessary to obedience,".! know not how 
the man that withholds this knowledge, or delays it, 
can be said to love his neigiibour as himself He that 
voluntarily continues ignorant is guilty of all tlie 
crimes which ignorance produces; as to him that 
should extinguish the tapers of a liglithoiise iniglit 
justly be imputed the calamities of shipwrecks.— Dr 
Johnston. 

Inconsistency of Character. — Some men talk like an¬ 
gels, and pray with great fervour, and meditate with 
deep recesses, and speak to God witii loving affections 
and words of unction, and adhere to him in silent de¬ 
votion ; and when they go abroad arc as passionate as 
ever, peevish as a frightened fiy, vexing themselves 
with their own reflections; they are cruel in their bar- 
nins, unmerciful to their tenants, and ^>roud as a bar- 
Mrlan prince; they are, for all their fine words, im- . 
patient of reproof, scornful to their neighbours, lovers 
of mmtey, supreme in all their ttioughts, and submit 
to none; all their spiritual life they talk of is dbthing 
but spir^al fjsncy and illusion; tiiey are still under 
the power of thein passions, and th.eir sin rules them 
imperiously, and carries tliem away infallibly.— Jeremy 
Te^r. 

ilw Hindi ,—The mind, like a bow, is sometimes 
unbent, to preserve its ela^icity; and because the bow 
is useless in a state of remission, we make the same 
conclusions of the human mind ; whereas, the mind is 
an active principle, and naturally immlieut of ease; it 
may loose inde^ its vigour, by being employed too 
intensely on particular subjects, but recovers itself 
again, rather by applications,’ titan by con> . 

tiuuing ii»c^ve••->: ThtWgrld, 


TO THE EVENING RAINBOW. 

Mild arch of promise! on the evening aky 
Thou shinest fair with many a lovely ray. 

Each in the other melting. Much mine eye 
Delights to linger on thee; for the day, 
Changeful and inany-weather'd, seem'd to smile 
Flashing brief splendour througli the clouds awhile. 
Which deepen'd dark anon and fell in rain; 

But pleasant is it now to pause, and view 
Thy various tints of fruil and watery line, 

And tiiink tlie storm slmll not return again. 

Such is the smile that Piety bestows 

On the good man’s pale cheek, when he, in peace, 
Departing gently from a world of woes, 

Auticitiates the realm where sorrow.s cease. 

SOUTHEV 


THE VANITY OK HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

The liumblcsl busli and proudest oak 
Are but of ('((ual proof against the thunder-stroke 
Beauty, and .strength, and wit, and wealth, and power, 
Have their short flourishing hour: 

And love to see themselves, niui smile. 

Ami joy in their pre-eminence a while ; 

Ev’n so ill tlie same laud. 

Poor weeds, rich corn, gay flowers, together stand; 
Alas ! Death mows down all with an impartial hand. 

f'0WI.KY. Imitated from Horace, 


PKAYEU UNDER AFFLICTION, 

O thou that wilt not break the bruised reed. 

Nor heap fresh uslies on the mourner’s brow. 

Nor rend anew the wounds that inly bleed. 

The only balm of our uiUlctioiis thou, 

Teacli us to bear lliy chastening wrath, O God! 

To kiss with quivering lips,—still Imtnbly kiss tiiy rod ! 

Forgive, forgive,—even should our full heart break ; 

The broken lieait tliou wilt not, Lord, despise : 

Ah ! thou art still too gracious to forsake. 

Though tliy strong hand so heavily chastise. 

Hear all onr prayers, hear not our murmurs, Lord, 
And though our lips rebel, still make thyself adored. 

Milman. 

THE RETURN. 

Dear Contemplation, my divinest joy. 

When I tliy sacred mount ascend. 

What heavenly sweets niy soul employ ! 

Why can’t I there my days for ever spend ? 

When I have conquer’d tiiy steep heights with pain. 
What pity ’tis tliat I must down again I 

And yet I must; my passions would rebel 
Should 1 too long ccHitiiiue tierc: 

No, here I must not think to dwell. 

But mind the duties of my proper sphere. 

So angels, though they heaven’s glories know. 

Forget not to attend their charge below. 

Noaws Of Beukbtok. 
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Horrors of War Individualized .—Were 1 to swell the 
categorj of wbfiil sights to its real extent, in describing 
the various scenes of battles that I Imve witnessed, I 
could readily recount, without laying stress on the 
ineraory, tales of the human form cut, torn, and 
pierced, in all the horrible variety to be read of in 
Homer: nevertheless, it will In; sufficient merely to 
mark here and there an individual case, as I proceed 
in niy course; and even then, 1 am sure it will be 
thought that 1 have said enough. In the present in¬ 
stance, a space of ground, consisting of several acres, 
was thickly strewed by corjises iuid dead horses, as 
well as men inorUilly, otiu-rs less severely wounded. I 
particidarly observed a fine fellow a Herman rifleman, 
sitting as it were reflectively, upon a fragment of rock, 
looking apparently with earnestness towards the ground, 
his right hand resting on his knee, his head rt^clining 
on his bosom, lli^ was stupified and insensible, sup¬ 
ported merely by a strong built muscular form, and his 
glassy eyes were sightless and fixed. Though he sat 
upright, life bail almost fled; for a musket ball had 
perforated the skull, and the cold shadows of death 
enveloped his brow. Kind nature hail applied her 
styptic, but in vain ; the congt-aled blood, in form like 
an icicle lengthened to several inches, incessantly dis¬ 
tilled from the wound, fust dripping in a rctl pool 
below; drops which, rather than moments, for time 
with him hail e;eased to be, served to measure the close 
of his existenc«>. A little further removed from the 
above spot lay a richly-dressetl French officer, shut 
through the l;ody, gasping for Itreath, and apparently 
in death's last agony. He. was at I,he same time sen.si- 
ble, and keenly alive to the horrors of his situation; 
for the fallen of that day were still in their clothes, 
those of the enemy doomed to dreadful retribution, 
then too fre(piently inflicted by the inhabitants of this 
ill-fated country u]u>n the prisoners who fell into tlunr 
Imnd.s. The dying Frenchman full clearly presaged 
his destiny, and probably even ere another hour liad 
passed, the short reniiiant of his time was added to 
eternity ; wlieii the inhabitants of the villages, rushing 
across the field of battle, as they were wont, pillaged 
the enemy of their garments, and inflicted death, and 
perhaps unnecessary torture, on the bodies of the dying. 
Tile field of Sabugal was now strewed with the pliiiicier 
and spoils of the peasantry, women’s gurnients especial¬ 
ly, left Itehind in c.onfusion of retreat. I was procec'd- 
ing on my way, tiiul had scarcely passed the wounded 
man, when he bc'ckoned me towards him, and gazing 
earnestly on iny face, supplicated me with a dying tone 
and gesture: to put him out of his misery. Articulat¬ 
ing with difficulty, he said he feared met to die, but 
dreaded the. thought of being murdenul; and the Por¬ 
tuguese, he well knew, would cut his throat like a dog. 
" Monsieur,” said he, with resigned determination, 
*' faites moi la grace, i>onr I'amoiir cie Dieu, d’un coup de 
fusil dans ma tete;’’ at the same time stretching out his 
arm towards a weapon on the ground, with an air so 
ghastly and imploring, that, had it been possible to 
accede to his re(]iiest, 1 should, no doubt, have per¬ 
formed it, us regarded his temporal welfare, as an act 
of mercy. Seriously moved by his appeal, through ne¬ 
cessity 1 left him to his fate ; 1 had no means to afford 
him prolectioii, and silently passed on .—Sir Grurtje 
Head. 

American Indian Traditions .—Old Soul, a Chipe- 
wyan, and renowned warrior in his youthful days, free¬ 
ly and cheerfully related to us the tradition current 
among his trihe with regard to the creation, being in 
substance as follows :—The Indian did not pretend to 
give an opinion in what way man got into the world, 
but commenced by saying he made his first appearance 
during the summer months, when the berries were 
abundant on the earth, upon which his subsistence en¬ 


tirely depended. As soon as the winter set in the snow 
inconvenienced him in so great a degree, that in accor¬ 
dance with Uie trite adage, ♦' necessity is the mother of 
invention,” he at once conceived the formation of the 
snow shoe. After the lapse of a short time, the birchen 
frames were perfected; but as he could not tiet them, 
for that was a woman's work, they remained unfinished 
in his lodge; from which circumstance his labour was 
very much increased, and the chance of gaining a sub¬ 
sistence became everyday more precarious. One day, 
on returning to his hut, a noise as if some one was 
working at the snow-shoe frames attracted his notice ; 
and, upon a nearer approEich,a wood-partridge flew frotii 
the opening at the top, which at that time he paid little 
regard to. The succeeding day he sallied forth on an- 
other hunting excursion ; and having remaned out un¬ 
til quite dark, his attention was suddenly drawn towards 
his hut by tlie appearance of volumes of smoke issuing 
from it. Returning home with all speed, he perceived 
a wood-partridge again make its escape : and on enter¬ 
ing the tent, found his snow-shoes more than half net¬ 
ted, and carefully placed beyond the reach of a fire 
that was blazing inside. Suspecting the partridge had 
effected all this, though in what manner could not be 
divined, he determined to secure it if at ail practicable ; 
and with this view the roof of the tent was carefully 
closed prior to his departure on another hunting trip, 
which he took a few days afterwards. It occurred to 
him that by returning earlier than usual the bird might 
be taken by surprise; he tlierefore approached the door 
of the tent with tlie utmost caution, and was fortunate 
enough, by that means, to cut off the retreat of the par¬ 
tridge, which instantly became metamorphosed into a 
young wife ; whence the world soon became peopled. 
His rude idea of the confusion of tongues, which is a 
generally entertained opinion throughout the tribe, was 
related somewhat after this manner ;—For several gen¬ 
erations after the craation there exisUni only one lan- 
gimge; but, owing to an unfortunate circumstance, 
that harmony was soon destroyed. A number of chil¬ 
dren assembled together, having exhausted all the 
games they had been accustomed to play, were at a 
loss how they could further amuse themselves. Hav¬ 
ing observed and participated in the joy that invariably 
spread itself through the whole camp on their parents 
killing and cutting up the several animals of the chase, 
they agreed among themselves to go through the cere¬ 
mony in play. One of the juveniles was accordingly 
hung after the manner of strangling the deer when 
caught in a snare, imtil he ceased to live, and the body 
immediately afterwards divided into several portions. 
Each, laden with a share, proceeded to tlie respective 
tents of their parents, and related the droll game they 
had been playing. The horrid deed so shocked tliem, 
that they were not only utterly confounded, but render¬ 
ed incapable of comprehending each other, and in con¬ 
sequence separated into far-distant countries.— King’s 
Narrative of Captain Hack’s Journey in 1833—3.5. 
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THE MEANS OF PROMOTING A GENERAT. 

REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 

By the Key. James Russeli., 

Minister of the lieiief Chunk, Old Kilpatrieh, 

How is a general revival of religion to be effect¬ 
ed ? We place first in the rank of importance 
the means already in use,—namely, the faithful 
preaching of the gospel, district and household 
ministrations, sabbath-schools, missions, and 
other instruments of moral and spiritual im¬ 
provement. On these and some other means 
we shall offer a few hints; and these, according 
to the good old w'ay, we shall distribute nega¬ 
tively and positively. 

1. We need no new doctrines. It seems to 
be the opinion of some American revivalists, 
that great results follow the exhibition of new 
doctrines. In particular, they, with the best 
design, try to augment, by all the means in 
their power, the feeling of human criminality ; 
and by modifying human depravity, by magni¬ 
fying human ability, they think that they do 
this most effectually. Some of them have 
affirmed that, until people be assured that they 
have power in themselves to repent, they will 
not be excited to their duty or feel their guilt. 
But this contradicts the experience of eighteen 
hundred years, during which the humbling doc¬ 
trines of human depravity and human impotence 
have ever been the concomitants of genuine 
religion. It was by the preaching of these that 
Whitefield affected such multitudes; it was by 
the preaching of these that Berridge was the 
instrument of converting so many,—that he and 
his assistant were the instniments of converting, 
or at least of awakening, four thousand souls in 
one year. Nor would we so absolutely divest 
the Holy Spirit of all sovereignty, as to be sure 
that, with certain arrangements, we shall be 
able to produce a revival. Much less do we 
require the novel representation of the doctrine 
of the Spirit, which haa lately begun to be 
made, that he produces no direct and immediate 
impressions on the sopl,—thlit all the active 

VOL. n. 


agency which he exerts is past, and is contained 
only in the word and in the arrangements of 
providence. Some men seem to be wishing to 
take revenge on Calvinism, for the restraint 
which it has hitherto imposed on them; and 
therefore they shoot far a-iiead of Arminianism. 
But without entering into argument, we say 
that we do not require, this or any new doctrine 
for the promotion of revivals. The old have 
already been sufficiently tested, and have proved 
abundantly fruitful. 

2. We require few new measures. That 
novelty will sometimes arrest attention, and that 
souls will he eonverted tlirongh its means, is 
perfectly true. But if it has not the sanction 
of the word of God, it ultimately produces more 
evil than good. We con.sider the anxious seat 
in America of this nature; calling upon people 
to declare themselves immediately, as if all 
others were necessarily reprobates; the urging 
of individuals to commit themselves by act or 
promise; refusing to pray for the anxious, to 
augment their alarm ; going round with a secre¬ 
tary, and putting down the names of all, as 
either for God or the devil; speaking of revivals 
as if they were the only seasons of conversion ; 
and, contrary to the advice of the apostle, set¬ 
ting up young and inexperienced converts to 
instruct others. These and similar other means 
adapted to augment excitement, are not required 
to the work we have in view. 

3. Nor do we think that ire should indulge 
that feverish anxiety for a revival, which seems 
impatient of all delay, and blind to all conse¬ 
quences. Some mini.sfors in America have 
been so anxious on this head, that they exerted 
themselves .so much beyond their strength as to 
die in the midst of it. The disposition in such 
cases is, “ we must have revival,” that is, a 
period of excitement, in which, in two or three 
or more weeks, we shall see anxiety spreading 
all around, and a number of souls converted. 
Now all this is veiy desirable, if it can be ob¬ 
tained. But it is wrong to cherish an impatient 
anxiety, or to adopt means that are unlawful,— 
to destroy life, or ruin health, «o as to require 
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a voyage to a foreign country to restore it. A 
better spirit is to sow patiently in hope, to con¬ 
tinue instant in prayer, and to determine to 
labour faithfully, every week and every sabbath, 
that men may be converted and brouglit to 
God. We have no right to expend our ener¬ 
gies all on any single emergency, as tlie gam¬ 
bler stakes his whole fortune upon a single 
throw of the dice. Let us look at Paul. Athens 
was a very careless place, and very wicked, and 
his spirit was stirred in him. lint did l^nil 
say, ‘ There must be a revival; this |»eoj)le must 
be converted?’ No. lie deliberately did his 
duty, gave them a discourse more cool and 
philosophical than usual, and, after converting 
a few individuals, wont to his next station, w here 
there w as a better opening for the preaching of 
the gospel. 

4. Nor is it necessary for the success of our 
revival, that there should be any very violent 
excitements. That in an extensive revival these 
should be expected occasionally to intervene, 
we admit; but that they arc a necessary con¬ 
comitant of conversion, is disproved from scrif)- 
ture and facts. We read not of very violent 
excitements in the primitive conversions ; and it 
is probable, that one or more hundred thousands 
are converted in Britain every year, all without 
much excitement. We would deprecate ns 
prejudicial, therefore, all that machinery which 
is Intended to raise excitement to the highest 
possible pitch,—-which tries, by new and unwont¬ 
ed forms of action and expression, to pour the 
highest possible tide of emotions over an assem¬ 
bly,—which aims to startle and confound,—and 
which prostrates all the powers of the intellect 
before an artificial moral force. 

5. Nor would we recommend that introduc¬ 
tion of revival which w'ill sow dissensions in 
well-regulated churches. We are informed that 
in America, well-meant measures are often 
driven against the wishes of a large party in 
the church, and that, after the revival has past, 
one party or other is displeased, and generally 
endeavours to have the minister dismissed. This 
is certainly a painful state of matters. If good 
has been done, the sacrifice has evidently been 
great. To alienate Christians from one another, 
to excite war where there ought to be peace, 
and to render pastoral settlements fluctuating 
and uncertain, are no ordinary evils, and in a 
series of years destroy the good of a hundred 
conversions. 

We proceed to give a few hints positively 
regarding revival. This part of the subject we 
cannot fully overtake. Besides, as it requires 
experience as well as theory to understand it 
fully, it cannot be expected that, at this stage 
of our progress, we can develop what will after¬ 
wards be discovered. 

1. Prayer.—The prayer of faith is one of 
tile most potent instruments which God has 


imparted to men. By its means, Moses contri 
buted to save a whole people from destruction ; 
and, in answer to the prayers of the primitive 
Christians, the Holy Ghost was sent down from 
heaven. Prayer for this purpose has indeed 
long been offered up; and it is evident, that 
we are, at this day, receiving the benefit of the 
prayers of our fathers. And the prayer that is 
effectual must begin at the closet. It is there 
that the most numerous suppliants pour fortli 
the desires of the heart, framed and formed by 
themselves, and expressed by their own lips. 
Were earnest prayers for revival to ascend from 
the closets of all Christians in Britain, we should 
not despair of seeing the present rate of our 
advancement greatly accelerated. And in order 
to carry out tiie matter, it should be practised 
in file family and in the congregation. 

2. Wc think that the formation of private 
prayer-meetings should be highly instrumental 
in doing good. We are not certain wliether or 
not these were more prevalent at a former 
period than at the present time. We are aware 
that, in neighbourhoods where they were culti¬ 
vated in the days of our fathers, there was a 
savour of religion spread, which greatly decayed 
when they ceased. In these prayer Or fellow- 
shij) meetings there is opportunity given for 
private confidentiai religious conversation ; and 
tliose that are accustomed to them can enter 
into tiie subject with an ease which others can¬ 
not command. And that they have the appro¬ 
bation of God is obvious from that celebrated 
passage in Malachi.* To have a parisli or 
congregation studded with them, is to establish 
.so many centres to attract the divine influences 
in the churches. An hour or two spent once 
in the week in these exercises, helps also to 
keep alive a sense of religion upon the mind. 

8. The faithful and zealous proclamation of 
the gospel. In every age the gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation. It proved so in 
the days of the apostles; and it has proved so 
to a greater or less extent in the hands of all 
faithful ministers. It did wonders in the hands 
of Luther and Latimer and Knox, and many 
others among the reformers; it did wonders in 
the days of Whitefleld, and the other revivalists 
in the last^entury; and it is the leading influ¬ 
ence, among a multitude of others, that contri¬ 
buted to tiie conversions of the present day. 
Let this instrument, then, be potently wielded, 
and it will contribute to revive the religion of 
our country. We concentrate our remarks 
under various particulars. 1. It must be th« 
gospel. Preaching may be practised where 
there is little gospel. The gospel, the good 
tidings of salvation, may be actually denied or 
kept back; or it may be concealed amid a cold 
orthodoxy, or the finery of a sentimental dis» 

• Mob Hi. 16,17. 
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course. On the contrary, if the preacher wishes 
to be successful, he must give prominence to 
Iiuman depravity and danger, in connexion witli 
the blood of the cross. 2. It must be the gos¬ 
pel, in the richness in which it is exhibited in 
the scriptures. It must not be the exhibition 
of a few topics till they are rendered thread¬ 
bare ; but the plentiful exhibition of scrij)tural 
truths, while tlie atoning sacrifice still modifies 
them all. 3. It must be preached in discourses 
suitably prepared, well digested, and filled up, 
and adapted to the capacity of the hearers. The 
minister’s life should be one of study;—and 
though every minister will have his own way of 
preparation, yet preparation must be regularly 
at ended to; for habitual negligence will soon 
be discovered in the nieagreness and the super¬ 
ficial character of his discourses, and they will 
neither satisfy nor edify his audience. 4. The 
gospel must be preached with as much affection 
and earnestness as possible. A celebrated elo¬ 
cutionist of the present day, sums up his direc¬ 
tions to public speakers in the short laconic 
canon; “ Be in earnest.’’ A man must make 
many efforts to gain the (pialities of earnestness 
of address and afiection. 3. So far as a minis¬ 
ter’s health will allow, and so far as his attention 
to other duties will permit, he must bo instant 
in season, out of season, leaving his usual routine 
to preach in a village or hamlet. He must not 
indeed do this to the neglect of his sabbath j)re- 
paratiun; for on that day he has the greatest 
numbers, and on that day he ought ever to be 
as interesting as possible. Yet a discourse 
given, as often as he can overtake it, in the 
vicinity, will much augment the value of public 
ministrations. 6. In order that all this may be 
successful, it will be understood that ministers 
will earnestly implore and wait for the blessing 
of the great Head of the church,—that they will 
pray for, look for, and humbly expect the aid 
of the Holy Spirit. 7. We have only space 
farther to say, that the members of the church 
ought to support their minister by their kind 
offices of aid and fervent prayers. 

4. Household visitation and catechising. In 
some places in America these have been the 
means of promoting revival. Baxter owed the 
revival in Kidderminster in a great measure to 
his catechising; and bis ‘ Reformed Pastor’ was 
written principally with the design of recom¬ 
mending the practice. 

5. Church discipline. One preliminary to 
the establishment of a system of church disci¬ 
pline, is faithfbl instruction, and Its gradual and 
prudent restoration. If it has been paralyzed, 
then It is not to be expected that the people 
will be prepared to submit to it, until they be 
well instructed in its nature and uses. It can¬ 
not be that a church or minister should animad¬ 
vert upon every little matter; but every minis¬ 
ter, and those with whom he acts, ought to 


persevere with wisdom and firmness, till all 
offenders-be made to submit to discipline or 
removed from the church. This may be a 
work of time; for rashness, even in the faithful 
discharge of iluty, will sometimes injure the 
M’ork of the Lord •* yet if the design is kept in. 
view, and persevered in, it will do much to show 
the difiTcreiice between the precious and the 
vile, and attract the Holy Spirit, who is grieved 
with the pollutions of his house, to make it Ida 
abode. 

C. The above are a few of the means which 
may be subservient to the great end wc; have iu 
view; and if energetically and perseveringly 
followed np, they may be productive of great 
good. They are all already in operation; and 
in order that tliej’ may be sucr<'ssf'iil, let them 
be intensely employed. We may add, these 
nurseries of [)ie(y, Subbnfh schools, and classes 
of all descriptions for tlie training of the young; 
and missions for penetrating into the recesses 
of ignorance, and giving attentions wliere a min¬ 
ister’s time will not pennit him to visit with 
sufficient f'reipuiicy. 

7. We might also try the |)rotracted meeting. 
Our country is not imbed very well adapted 
for an instrument of tliis kind. Its business is 
so complicated, ami the ])o]nilation so busy, 
that in many places «iuring the day it would 
prove an ahsointe failure. Yet in large towns 
it might be aeconij)lishe(l in the evening, and in 
some eountry districts during the day. But in 
order that it may have its uppro])riate effect, it 
may be proper that we siiould understand well 
its nature, and be able to employ it legitimately. 
In order to explain its nature, it has been well 
said by some revivalists, that a succession of 
itn{)ressions made at so short intervals, will be 
likely to penetrate more deeply into a careless 
mind, than if there aro intervals between them 
to permit one to wear, off ere another is made. 
But still the employment of the protracted 
meeting ought to he judicious ; and we conceive 
tlmt to an inadvertence to the proper mode of 
managing it, may be traced many of the evils 
connected with American revivals. It is evi¬ 
dent that there must be a limit to the progress 
of impression and excitement, which, if once 
passed, will render all that follows prejudicial. 
Now we conceive that this limit has often been 
passed in American revivals. It has often hap¬ 
pened that at the lime when a meeting was in¬ 
tended to be given up, the interest has been too 
intense to permit it; and instead of six, it may 
have been continued ten or fifteen days. The cou- 

* Various views are entertained rospeclitig both the 
proper standard of discipline, and the degree of prompti¬ 
tude with wliicii expurgation, when necessary, should he 
practised. W'o of course have our own opinion, but shall 
not here state it; wo advert to existing difTerences of 
views, simply that we may not be »uppos«ia to give t^cial 
proniint’iifv to any.—F.o, 
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sequetioe w&$, that the whole became omnanage- 
able, and the greatest extravagances ensued, 
or flaccidity and deadness followed. We Riain> 
tain that it should not have been continued 
above seven or eight days, and that the very 
best time for giving it up, was before the inter¬ 
est began to subside, or when it was high and 
seemed to be still increasing. 1. We have 
divine authority for this. It will be admitted 
that God is the best judge of what is fit for the 
human constitution. He could easily have 
appointed two Sabbaths together instead of one; 
but he has not done it. And when he did ap¬ 
point festivals in the church of old, they rarely 
exceeded seven days. 2. It is found in all 
pleasing excitements, that in order to be re¬ 
freshed b}' them we should stop before weariness 
commences. Just at the time when our eagerness 
is most intense. 3. But then it will be said 
that the Lord’s work was going on, that it was 
the harvest of souls. We say, that makes no 
matter,—we mean, as a general rule; for the 
reason of protracting it, still proceeds on the 
idea that the Only time of conversion is a re¬ 
vival, or in other words, a particular period of 
excitement. It is true that, in the natural world, 
there is only one*season of harvest; but in the 
spiritual, it is seed-time and harvest all the year 
through. 4. To hurry on converts at one 
period, or rather to seek their sudden disclosure 
by aiming at the greatest number in the short¬ 
est time, is just like nourishing plants in a hot¬ 
house, which, though done with certain exotics, 
can never be done with advantage in regard to 
the productions of the country, which thrive 
best b}' the gradual influences of the sun. 3. 
The troth is, the protracted meeting ought to 
be held not so much fbr its own sake, as for the 
sake of the other Sabbaths of the year. It is 
to give an impulse to flagging piety; it is to 
bring up to the point of decision those who 
may be wavering, or who may be inquiring; it 
is, by its increased momentum, to make an in¬ 
delible impression upon the careless, and if 
possible to convert them; and it is to arrest the 
attention of the impenitent, so as to make them 
interested in the preaching of the gospel. Taken 
in its proper place, it extends with its beneficial 
influence backward to past labours, and forward 
to future exertions. 6. Consider now the dif¬ 
ference between a meeting, all other things 
being equal, conducted and terminated properly, 
and one injudiciously protracted, and carried 
to the highest pitch of excitement. In the one, 
minister and people are refreshed; and the for¬ 
mer, after the repose of a week, is prepared to 
preach with renewed vigour and energy. JHe 
flpda the people all disposed ito hear. He judi- 
cioasly selects topics suite'd to the state of mind 
ia.which they are, to confirm the young convert, 
to inform the inquiring, to solve doubts and 
difficulties, to determine the undecided, and to 


lead souls bdely awakened, to the foot of the 
cross. On the other hand, the young convert 
tfaints after the knowledge, aod drinks in the 
word of life; and the man who seldom or never 
attended church, hears with int^aiilng eagerness 
every coming Sabbath, till, through the grace of 
the Spirit, he becomes a new creature. The re¬ 
vival, in short, continues; and at the end of a 
given period, a number have been, in the beauti¬ 
ful order of nature, brought by the sure process 
of gradual instruction to take refuge in the Re¬ 
deemer. But when a different mode is adopted, 
the minister is worn out, the people are ex¬ 
hausted, the minutest vestiges of impression 
have been hurried on to disclosure, converts 
have been numbered unripe, and irregularities 
practised; spiritual lassitude succeeds, and com¬ 
mon truths lose their relish after the spiritual 
intoxication. How can the work be otherwise 
than at a stand ? All the young who have a 
single good impression have been either con¬ 
verted, or have been declared so; while others 
have been so harassed, and have acquired so 
much hardihood by. resisting it all, that they 
have turned away in disgust. And whereas 
every thing has been done to keep op the fever 
of the mind, and all conceivable expedients 
resorted to, ill-informed pretenders gain admis¬ 
sion, and introduce every kind of fanaticism. 

8. We have only time to refer to the mode 
proposed lately by Sir Eardly Culling Smith, 
namely, the employing of preaching itinerants. 
We are by no means in a condition for the 
employment of these to the best advantage. 
Yet, if a few men could be found of great elo¬ 
quence, of ardent piety, and fervent charity, to 
perambulate the country, preaching repentance 
towards God, and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ, it might be highly beneficial. 

Such are a few hints regarding revival in 
Britain. There are some important matters 
omitted; but these would be of little use in the 
present state of the church. While we have 
stated our views, we by no means wish to throw 
censure upon our American brethren, who have 
been successful in promoting revivals. We 
merely throw out some hints for our own guid¬ 
ance, in the desire and the prospect of one 
GREAT REVIVAL in our beloved country. In 
labouring after it, ministers will gain excitement 
and encouragement by reading a late work on 
the history of British revivals, and also the 
American‘works on this subject. We should 
read the latter not so much for exact imitation, 
as for the purpose of eominontcatiog an impulse 
to the mind, and for many valuable suggestions, 
as well as an acquaintance with the subject. 
With their example before ns, we shall be inex¬ 
cusable if we do not profit by their experience, 
if wie db not imitate tMr exief^Uenees, end avoid 
the rook's ^d shotda qn thej^ barO occa¬ 
sionally foiindeiedf. ‘ ' 
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THE MOSAIC DISPENSATION. 

By W. D. Harwooo. 

Weskyan Minisler ,, Cardifft GUmorganthire, 

It is very surprising, after the ntan^lfesti^on which was 
made of the awful vengeance of Gk>d in the destruction 
of the antediluvian race by the flood,—tlie remembrance 
of which could not be forgotten, as there not only re¬ 
mained the aric, for many years afterwards, as a monu¬ 
ment of the past, but also the foithful teachings of 
Shem, wliich bad been transmitted to succeeding gene¬ 
rations by tradition, weakened, probably, by len^ti of 
time, but still retaining the fundamentals of primitive 
theology,—that mankind should again liave sunk into 
a state of deep apostacy from the divine laws. So 
great became their defection, that, in order to the pre¬ 
servation of the church of God in the earth, tlie adop¬ 
tion of some special means soon became indispensably 
necessary for separating it from the great bulk of in¬ 
iquity, and fur retaining within it the revelation of the 
divine will, and the set^s of a kingdom which should 
rise and magnify itself over all the kingdoms of the 
world. Abraham, accordingly, was fixed upon for the 
fuitherance of this benign pui^ose; and, that he might 
be fitted for his work, he was distinguished by piety 
and by opposition to the prevailing idolatry. His illus¬ 
trious example is too well known to need comment. 
Tite vigour of his faith, the sanctity of his character, 
tliu benevolence of his actions, the submission of his 
will to tlie dispensations of providence, the elevation of 
his thoughts, and the zeal of his devotions, are recorded 
in his history, and exerted an influence in every region 
wiicre he sojourned. We are told that he was ninch 
respected in Egypt, and held in veneration all over the 
east. “The Magians and Sabians, Persians and In¬ 
dians, all gloried in him as the great reformer of tiieir 
religion.” The visions of the Eternal to him were 
often repeated; and thus admitted into llie divine 
counsels, cheered and animated witli the prospect of a 
posterity, ‘ numerous as the stars of heaven for miUti- 
tude,' and from whom should proceed tlie Messiah, 

‘ tlie desire of all nations,' he could not fail to com¬ 
municate pathetic, bright, and luminous iustructiuus to 
his own family, and to all around him. 

There were ottiers, however, who were higitly fa¬ 
voured with divine manifestations,—other lights in the 
world which borrowed their lustre from above, and 
diffused it abroad upon their fellow-men. We read of 
Lot, in the midst of the cities of the plain, entertaining 
the angels and escaping from the consuming fire; 
Melchiaedec, priest of the most High God, blessing 
Abraham ahd confirming Uie promise already given 
hiin t Jdb in Arabia, with his three friends, entering 
into depths of divinity, and (Uscoursing with en¬ 
larged views upon the attributed Jehovah;—and 
probably fa other parts of the world there were others 
who lenttned the fbndameatais of religion, s«d,gatlier- 
iog up the scattered remains of patriarchal tradition, 
and forming them into a. system of instruction, co¬ 
operated with Abesham, ^ son of iTerah, in .bis work 
of benevoteaoe. 

isclatod stws h> tlto n%ht of i^latry were not 
by any maansjufSfCiitot Uw griming dhitaima. 


ttiUon and ignorance parltaBy prevailed,—as water 
when thinly covered by the mist, gives back to heaven 
n pale reflected tribute of the skies; yet it was requisite 
that some brighter luminary, some broader and more 
luminous beams, should shine upon the human raoe, in 
order to throw fair or discernible light over life and 
immortality. 

The Jewish people were, therefore, selected Bs a 
nation to preserve and propagate the divine will, to 
keep up a system of religion in tlie earth free from all 
the absurdities of paganism,—opposite to all others in 
its institutions of worship and principles of government, 
—grand in iU priesthood and sublime in its morals,— 
a system which should retain ail the essenUals of the 
past made clearer and more expansive, and at the same 
time exliibit, by means of types and symbols, the sub¬ 
stance and glory of a future dispensation. As this 
system advanced, the paler lights which pervaded its 
temple and its altars, grew brighter and brighter, re¬ 
vealing, ill slow and silent progress, tlie spirit of the 
better economy which it was designed to introduce. 
“ Comparative anatomy,” observes a popular writer, 
“ inforins Vs nut only that animated nature forms an 
ascending series of beings, beginning with few organs, 
and increasing in number, complexity, and finish, up to 
man; but that in some of the earliest and simplest links 
of tlie living cliuin, there is traceable a promise, a mule 
prophecy of ail tlie rest, a rougli outline of all that is to 
follow, tliat many processes are sketclied in tlie lower 
animals, tlie completion of which is reserved for the 
composition of mun. In like manner, tlie entire sys¬ 
tem of Judaism was one compacted prophecy of the 
gospel, a presentiment of Christianity; in which the 
great doctrines and virtues, wliich it is the province of 
tile new dispensation to develop and mature, may be 
found in their embryos and elements. ” 

As to the mode by which this institution was set up, 
every one who has read his bible is aware that its be¬ 
ginnings were siiiull, tliat it gradually unfolded itself 
ill the lives of .\braluim, Isaac, and Jacob, that Uie 
sons of the latter were the founders of the twelve 
Israelitish tribes, that the enslavement and sufferings 
of tiiese tribes in Egypt were a course of preparatory 
discipline, that the mighty wonders which were per¬ 
formed for tlieir deliverance were prophetic of Uieir 
future glory and exaltation, that tlieir jouriieyings in 
the wilderness were attended with striking interven¬ 
tions of providence and visible manifestations of divine 
presence, tliat their religious and civil polity was ttieu- 
cratical, that the construction of their tabernacle in 
the wilderness, and of tiieir temple in Judea, togeliier 
with the whole fabric of tlieir ceremonials, was typical, 
ttiat tlieir rapid increase into a large and powerful na¬ 
tion, was not only a fulfilment of prophecy, but was 
designed fur tlie benefit of Uie Gentiles, and that their 
captivities and dispersion into various parts of tlie earth 
advanced the knowledge of Uie true God. When 
Greece was subdued by the Romans, she in return 
subdued her conquerors, by softening their savage 
tempers, refining Uieir manners, and giving Uiem a 
taste for the study of Uie arts and sciences; the Ro¬ 
mans themselves, wherever their victories extended, 
introduced civilization; and boUt Homans and Oreeksi, 
as well as oUier nations of the earth, and perticularlf’ 
the nations of the east, were, on the same prias^ile, 
j deeply indebted to the Jews. The htteicouiae w^h 
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that people, In Uie days of tlieir prosperity, maintaiiied 
with foreifrn parts, end their occasional dispersions by 
travel or conquest amongst the rest of nuinkind, tended 
powerfully to diffuse the true religious instruction, 
which attracted notice by itsdovelty, by the dignity of 
its nature, and by the wisdom which it displaytsl; not 
only so, but when the Jews “ were witnesses of the 
power and justice of God, either in distinguisliing 
them by rewards for their adhering to him, or in re- 
mnrkably punishing them for deserting him,” and 
especially when these effects were bnnight about by 
agencies, tlie very names and characters of whicli were 
found to corresi>ond with long delivered prophecies, 
how deep must have been the conviction, that some 
supreme, mysterious power presided over the Jewisli 
people, and that their laws and institutes emanated 
from a source infinitely beyond all human cunceptioii! 

The Alosaitt dispriisutioii, in connection with the 
character and government of its divine author, main¬ 
tained its sovereignty and influence independently of 
every revolution which transpired among the Jews <»r 
among llie heathen nations. Though the former peo¬ 
ple relapsed into idolatry, forsook tiieir covenant with 
tile Must High, proved unfaitlifiil to llic solemn charge 
committed to their keeping, and ns a natural conse¬ 
quence of their rebellion, had their city, temple, and 
country taken liy foreign powers, wliile all tlieir pre¬ 
cious memorials of former mercies were destroyed, 
their sacred vessels and lioly altars polluted, and above 
all, the visible glory of the Eternal withdrawn from 
their inward sanctuary; yet the dispensation under 
which they were placed, contiiuied, like tlic sun beliind 
a cloud, to pour forth its light more or less througii 
every inlet of tlie wide spreading darkness; aiid even 
wlieii that dispensation, in virtue of its being simply 
Introductory to the systenn of religion wliich was to be 
established under the Messiah, was hastening to its 
close, and rapidly merging the outward pomp of its 
ceremonials in the quiet and peaceful yet sublime 
spirit of the gospel, it undevialingly maintained the 
vital principle of triitli, nnd poured forth the rays of its 
guiding light rather witli a waxing than with a waning 
brilliance. Tlie era of its decline gave rather a 
broader expanse and a freer atmosphere for the hea¬ 
venly Dove to move in ; fur the temple was loo con¬ 
fined for the expansion of tile wings of that Dove, 
wjien both Jew and Gentile were to take refuge 
beneatli them. The Mosaic dispensation, therefore, 
was, in every age, illustrated by the lives of the pi-o- 
phets and other iioly men of God; and eventually had 
testimony borne to it by the most illustrious princes of 
the four great monarchies of the Gentiles. 

Nebuchadnezzar, king of Habylun, after ttie inter¬ 
pretation of his wonderful dreams by Daniel, and 
after tlie noble conduct and miraculous protccUon of 
the three Hebrew captives in the fiery furnace, to¬ 
gether witli the humiliating scenes he experienced at 
tlie close of his life, acknowledged and proclaimed 
through every part of his vast empire, the greatness, 
wisdom, and jiower, of the God of Israel. Cyrus the 
Persian publislied an edict in favour of the Jews, 
wiicrein he ordered tlie house of the true God to be 
rebuilt, and Judea nnd Jerusalem to be repossessed by 
their ancient inhabitants; and he restored them all Uie 
vessels of their temple, when they returned under 
Eerubbabel to their own country. Darius tlm Mode 


confiftned, in after years, at Uie instigation of Zerutv 
babei, the edict of Cyrus. « He also,” as related by 
Josephus, "sent letters to those rulers that were in 
Syria and Phwnicia, to cut down and carry cedar-trees 
from Lebanon to Jerusalem, and to assist him In build¬ 
ing the city." He further commanded all captives to 
be made free, no king’s taxes to be laid upon tto Jews, 
no tribute to be levied for any land they should pos¬ 
sess, and fifty talents to be given for Uie building of 
their temple; and in connexion with these acts, which 
had for their object to restore the services of the tem¬ 
ple, lie enjoined the priests, when they offered their 
sacrifices to tlie God of heaven, to pray for the pre¬ 
servation of the life of the king, and of the princes his 
cliildren; “by all which,” says RoIIin, “Darius evi¬ 
dently acknowledges, that the God of Israel is able to 
overturn the kingdoms of the world, and to dethrone 
the most mighty, powerful potentates of earth.” Alex¬ 
ander the Great, flushed with the victory of Tyre, tlc- 
terniined the destrucUon of Jerusalem, but was divert¬ 
ed from his purpose when he approached tlie city wiUi 
his army; for he was then met by the high priest in his 
pontifical robes, and others clothed in white priestly 
vestments; and he “ was struck at the sight of Uie 
liigh priest, in whose mitre and forehead a golden 
plate WHS fixed, on which the name of God was writ¬ 
ten." Tile moment Alexander observed this, he bow¬ 
ed his body before the august name, and treated the 
liigh priest with a religious veneration; afterwards, he 
offered sacrifices to the Most High in the temple; and 
when the prophecies of Daniel were shown him, as 
bearing a fulfilment in his own person, he was so re¬ 
joiced as to bestow great privileges upon the Jewish 
peojde. Julius Cmsar, Augustus, and Tiberius, were 
all favourable to the Jews, and even sent them victims 
to be offered up in sacrifice. About one hundred 
thousand of the Israelites were carried into Egypt by 
Ptolemy, and scattered abroad into every province; 
and wlierever they went religious altars were erected 
and their law propagated. Oiiias the high priest was 
permitted to build a temple in Umt country, after the 
model of tlie one at Jerusalem, whereby the prophecy 
of Isaiah was fulfilled, ‘ that there should be an altatr 
unto Uie Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt.'* 

The Mosaic dispensation was attended wito natural 
and moral phenomena, which imparted to it a dis- 
tinguislied lustre. The delivery of the law from Sinai 
was awfully impressive and sublime; the voice that 
proclaimed it from the cloud being not only heard but 
felt, and the elements through which it passed trem¬ 
bling in earttiquake and thunder, while it was con¬ 
veyed down to man. But without mentioning the vast 
number of supernatural appearances and interpositions 
which distinguished this economy, the Jewish pr^hets 
and Uie immense crowd of proselytes to their religiim, 
Uie miracles of the one and the conversion of the other, 
all go to prove the divinity of its wigin wad the authen¬ 
ticity of its truths. With respect to the proselytes, of 
this number, in ail probability, were J^hro and bis 
family among the Midlanites ;t Naomaa and his ser¬ 
vants among the Syrians Araunah the Jebusite, on 
whose thrashing-floor an altar was erected by David 
for the'staying of the plague ;§ Hiram, king of Tyre, 

* Isa. xix. 19. t Ex. Xtiii. IJ, 18. 

I 8 Kings V. 17. $ B Sam. xxiv. 36. 
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who, BS the friend of David, sent to congmtuUte Solo* 
moil upon his accession to the throne of Israel, and 
hiessed (lod in f^'ivinji^ so wise a monarch to his peo¬ 
ple ;* and tile Queer, of Sheba, Ejfypt, and Ethic^la, 
who expressed tier thankfulness to God in the display 
of so much wisdom in his servant, the king of Israel.f 
In Uie reign of Solomon, tliere were, according to the 
Second Book of Chronicles,^ above an hundred and 
fifty-three tlioiisand strangers or proselytes in the land 
of Judea, and no doubt equally as many converts in 
other countries where the Jewish religion was published. 
“It does not appear,” says Leland, *' that any of the 
most refined philosophers, those men of admired know¬ 
ledge and genius, ever converted so much as a single 
person or village from their idolatrous superstitions; 
on the contrary, they all meanly submitted and con¬ 
formed to the idolatry established in their respective 
countries, and exhorted others to do so too; whereas 
the Jews were instrumental to turn many from idolatry, 
and to spread the knowledge of the true God far and 
wide, in many parts of the Homan empire, Babylonia, 
Persia, &c.” In reference to the prophets, their mis¬ 
sion was accompanied by events quite foreign to tiie 
common course of things, in either the pliysical or 
the moral world; for, as to the natural world, it was ac¬ 
companied by tlie pbenonicnon of miracle, and us to the 
moral one, by that of conviction. In beholding either, 
wonder was excited among the heathen; and a new era 
took place in the history of mankind. The prophetic 
proclamation, whether of judgment or of mercy, startled 
the superstitious spirit which prevailed; and, calling 
up from their dark abodes the demons of idolatry, 
uttered denunciations against them which, in many in¬ 
stances, produced the happiest effects upon their de¬ 
luded worshippers. The prophets thus prepared the 
way for the coming of Christ, the promised Saviour of 
a ruined world. Nor was their mission confined to the 
Jews alone ; Jeremiah was ordained a prophet to the 
nations; Isaiah and Esekiel prophesied to most of the 
communities contiguous to Judea; Daniel foretold tlie 
rise and fall of the four great monarchies; Amos pro¬ 
nounced judgments on Syria, Tyre. Edom, and Ammon; 
Obadiah was sent to the Idumeans; and Jonah was 
sent to tile people of Nineveh. It is observed by a 
learned author: " One need only read their liooks to 
see tiiat the prophets not only foretold obscure matters, 
or wliat particularly concerned their state; but also 
tilings of a miwe splendid nature,—-the overthrow of 
cities and kingdoms, the destruction of whole nations, 
the destruction of tiieir own city, with its re-establisli- 
ment,—matters which should tender their books very 
Ulustiious, and which should cause them to be read, 
not only by the Jews, but also by the neighbouring 
iiBtions, the Ammonites, Moabites, Assyrians, Persians, 
and Egyptians.’*$ 

ISfosrspIbital Ktcolfectiott^. 

No. IV. 

THE SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER 

My ol^ct in my last sketdi, wm to incite young Qiris. 
tians to teach themsdvesta^l knowledge: my object 
in the present, is to faidta them to communicate reiigi- 

• 1 Kings T. 7. +1 Kings K.«. ■ * Cb. H. IT. 

t lAVs Theory of HeUgimi. hoe note, p. Ill, 


ous instniction to children. But 1 have not now, as I 
had not then, any gorgeous example to exhibit to tiiem, 
—auy wonderful or extraordinary history to relate. My 
opinion is, that when persons are invited in the mass 
or in large numbers to any pursuit, they will be Stimu. 
lated and encouraged far more by the ordinary success 
of one whom they can claim to be of kindred status to 
themselves, than by the splendid achievements of one 
who seems to them a prodigy. When the Bible in« 
structs us as to tiie standard of excellence, it justly and 
beautifully sets before us the Lord Jesus Christ as our 
example; but wiieii it incites and encourages to the 
practice of excellence,—when it allures from lassitude, 
and rouses to activity,—when it charms away despon* 
dency, and provokes to Iiope and enuilatinn. it depicts 
the character and portrays the struggles of ‘ men of 
like passions witii ourseiv.es,’ and ttieii exhorts us to bo 
'followers of those who, through faith and patience, in¬ 
herit the promises.’ Could I describe some hero in 
Sabbath-school teaching, some master-mind who has 
suddenly infused into tiic system new and surpassing 
energy, wlio lias planted prosperous schools by the 
tlioiisuiid, and has far and wide been saluted by children 
rising up to call him blessed, I sliould at best astonish 
and perhaps bewilder plain niid unsuccessful but con¬ 
scientious and devoted teachers of humble schools. I 
ilesire, however, to clu-er anil encourage them, to in¬ 
cite tlieiu to perseveraiu:e. to place before tiiein acliieve- 
inents whicli all may perform, and rewards wliicli all 
may obtain ; and in good adaptation to iny purfiose, I 
iiave to tell them of a teacher who is every day equalled 
by many of tbeir own number, who was excelled by not 
a few of bis own conleni}iorarie.8, and wlio, in most re¬ 
spects, may be regarded as perliaps hardly an average 
specimen of what e.ven the iiiiinblest of them may suc¬ 
cessfully altcnipt to become and to accomplisli. 

TJie subject of iny sketch was a student. At the 
early age of fifteen, when about to enter college, he 
was invited by two persons to take clmrgo of a village 
h!abbath-8choul. He did nut apprc'hend serious diffi¬ 
culty as to teaching cliiidreii; but he was told that he 
siiuuld Iiave to give a weekly address to adults, and 
should he <>xpectod to exercise it sort of pastoral care 
over the village. He shrunk from liie task proposed 
to him, blit was reniinded tliat the strength for perfuriii- 
iiig it ixniid come only from God, and iniglil be tibluined 
for tiie asking ; and after a week or two’s delllM>rnlion, 
lie prayerful ty but readily undertook it. Sabbath after 
Sabbutli, tile stripling walked, with a trembling heart, 
three miles u> his charge, fearful lest he might do in¬ 
jury tiimugii bis inexperience, and earnestly looking 
lip to the Father of lights ibr wisdom to direct liini. 
He found iluring one or two Sabbaths, that only the 
children of the village attended his first iiotir’s instruc¬ 
tions, and that not more than eight or ten adults after¬ 
wards assembled to hear bis address. Only a short 
season, however, iiad elapsed, when nearly all the 
adults of Lite place became stated liearers,—when they 
not only attended to receive what was spoken to them 
selves, but also crowded tlie scliool-rtMiin to hear the 
instriictiuiis which were given to the children. A spirit 
of something like revival sprung up and spread among 
young and old. Ciiildren were roused to attention, 
and filled with interest, wlien they saw adults eagerly 
listening to juvenile instruction ; ^ults were rebuked 
for their carelessness, and stimulated to serious inquiry, 
when they beheld the earnest attenthm of children; and 
both classes were incited to becoming conduct as hear¬ 
ers or as scholars, when tiiey witoessed, and witnessed 
thankfully, tiie earnestness and seal of tiieir youtilful 
teacher. So softly and rapidly did good seem to be 
done, that the stripling-student’s charge liecame a mat¬ 
ter of imailoyed enjoyment, and a vmnable means of 
personal spiritual improvement He had undertaken 
it with much fear and trembling; he had entered oa 
its duties in a.^rit of special depradence uptni Oqd ) 
and tie soon haa the happiness iff being personally 
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tliroughoul. the villa/ife, atid of tteeiug it distinguislied on 
the part of youn^ and old, by a reeard to at least the 
decorums of Christianity, and, on the part of some, by 
an experience of its savinj; power. Through a change 
in his circumstances, he was induced, before the end of 
a twelvemonth, to resign bis clumge to a successor; but 
he afterwards more tiuui once revisited tlie village, and 
found that the impressions made through his humble 
instrumentality, bud not been 'as the morning cloud or 
the early dew.’ 

On leaving his first Sablmth-sciiool, the student took 
charge of another of very different complexion. It was 
situated in the suburb of a large town, and attended 
almost exclimively by factory cliildreii, most of whom 
were about as mischievous and incorrigible urchins as 
ever raised their bristles in defiance of discipline. His 
predecessor was a good but aged man, wiio liad allowed 
order to run to riot, and was content to shout and bawl 
his lessons into reluctant ears. Noise was so obstrep¬ 
erous, contusion so unrestrained, and boyish tricks so 
numerous, tlial any ordinary attempt to cumiiiunicate 
instruction could not but be unavailing. The number of 
the children was about fifty,—n number mure than suf¬ 
ficient to throw feeble discipline in abeyance, but la¬ 
mentably small as compared to the destitute juvenile 
population of the district. The scliool was the appro¬ 
priate and indeed the only one fur a cluster of isolated 
lanes which contained, at a conjecture, nut fewer than 
four or five hundred children above six years of age, 
whose religious interests were, fur the must part, totally 
neglected. Instead of standing alone, it uugiit to have 
been one of several schools; uiut instead of being ul- 
teaded by fifty scholars, it ought to have lieen attended 
by at least eighty or an hundred. Yet it was all but 
utterly iiieilicient, as regarded the good of even the 
few citildreii wiui sissembled within its walls. 

The student had the difficult Uisk of attempting boUi 
to reduce the scliool to subordination, and of reclaiming 
some of the destitute children of the district. Me com¬ 
menced hi.s in-door iaboiu's with resolution and firm¬ 
ness. Sonic ringleaders of mischief among llie boys, 
laughed at tJie rules which lie proposed to establish, 
ana tried to take advantage of his lieing a stripling and 
a stranger. But he firmly, yet affectionately, told them 
tlial he was master iti the school, and must be obeyed,— 
that he had more hope of doing good among five quiet 
Ghildreu, than among fifty obstreperous ones,—and that, 
after fair warning given, he would unsparingly turn 
out of doors every noisy, insubordinate, or even inatten¬ 
tive achular. The children were convinced, in a night 
or two, that his resolves were in earnest; and before 
many weeks iiail elapsed, tliey presented an orderly, 
docile, serious appearance, wiiicli bespoke the ascen¬ 
dency of discipline. 'I'he student’s next care was, if 
possible, to fill the schiMil-house. To gain this point, 
he formally canvassed his district, spending several 
hours a-week in visiting from family to family. He 
knew ttiat great difficulties were in Ids way,—that ir- 
religion and infidelity were rampant,—that some pa¬ 
rents derided a profession of Christianity, and were 
derided in return by llieir children,—tliat many of the 
young were the demoraliseed and vitiated offscourings 
of factories; he expet*ted repulses, he was prepared for 
obloquy, he was far from being certain of even trivial 
success; yet he went forward resolutely and humbly 
in tlie name of tiie Lord; and after only tiie third 
week of his canvassing, he iuul Ins school-house crowd¬ 
ed and overflowing. Before prosecuting his visitation 
farther, he tested the steadfastness of the children whom 
he had collected, exercising over them the orderly 
discipline which he had est&lished in his school, and 
observing who were disgusted with his rules, and who 
submitted to become quiet and attentive scholars. After 
lie had expelled or been deserttsl by the insubordinate, 
Uiere still remained witlt him upwards of an hundred. 
These he thought too many to be efficiently instructed, 
and at the sumo time kept in order by himself; aud he 


now invited the services of an experienced Christian 
friend, obtained the use of anothw scbool-rooni. and 
committed to his friend’s care one half or so of the scho¬ 
lars. He, a week or two after, got another friend to 
be fellow-teacher with himself: and Iwving resumed 
his work of visitation, he soon bad both school-rooms 
filled witli steady and docile attendants, and beq;^ to 
divide in nearly equal proportions between them, bis 
time aud adtentioii. His iprand and almost absorbing 
anxiety now axis, tliat saving impressions might be made 
on the children’s minds. His prayers, his topics of in- 
structiun, his mode of treating them, were all modified 
and regulated by seal for his scholars’ salvation. Me 
had not the success which he desired; be encountered 
failures,—witnessed instances of eventual defiance to 
instruction, which tried his failii, and were fitted to keep 
him humble; yet he einoyed tlie satisfaction of seeing 
some of his sctiolars imbibing a love to the truth, and 
apparently experiencing its power. When busily occu¬ 
pied with his usual cares, and almost harassed with the 
multiplied business of the evenings of Sabbath, he 
thought of promoting hfs usefulness and his pe^nal 
comfort, by opening a Sabbatli-moniing school of a se¬ 
lect cimi'acter ; and, in a secluded p^ of the neigh- 
boiu-iiig- large town, a mile and a half distant fromliis 
other schools, he secured the use of a suitable room, 
and began to collect seriously disposed scholars. A 
; few at the Christian children in his evening schools 
iiicidcnlaliy heard of his movement, and begged to bit 
admitted to his select class, urging that the more se¬ 
rious and solemn the exercises were, the more would 
tliey be suited to their feelings. He tlicn discovered, 
from disclusiii'es which took place, that bis labours liad 
not been in rain ; and had afterwards Uie encourage, 
nient to know that abiding impressions wliictihad b^u 
made, were distinctly asermed to particular instructions, 
some of which he remembered to have given under 
much solicitude aud coocern as to the seeming unpro¬ 
ductiveness of his exertions. How becoming is it, 
that every teacher of Christianity should ' sow in hope!' 
How true, regarding the humblest as well as tlie most 
exalted, that ‘ in due time he shall reap if he taint nut!’ 
Success may be limited, it may long appear to be with¬ 
held, it may even in some instances never be consciously 
obtained in the present life; but it is surely pledged, it 
is the believing labourer’s reward, it is matter of God’s 
promise,—atia^‘ faitliful is He wlio has promised.’ 

At the end of two years, when he was yet in only the 
eighteenth year of his age, the student had to resign 
his iiiierestiug scliools, and remove to a city at a dis¬ 
tance. In the scene of his uew residence, he, during 
two or three months, acted as the substitute of an 
esteemed minister, in the charge of one of the most 
interesting Sabbath-schools in the countty. His labours 
there were of the most halcyon kind, uiiiiiarred by any 
unpleasantness, and undistui'bcd by any act of disci¬ 
pline ; but, on the minister resuming his charge, they 
were exchanged for others akin to those which tiie stu¬ 
dent had formerly encountered. His new school was 
situated in a putrid lane, amidst an eminently squalid 
and demoralised population. When visiting from house 
to house in order to recruit it, he frequently found liim- 
self in the filthiest retreats of vice, and ran some hasard 
of receiving phpical abuse. Tha number of his steady 
or regular scholars became fixed at about seventy. One 
haifurmore of these,—and MpecUdlyaclaas of advanced 
girls, were at first obstreperously unruly, and for a con¬ 
siderable time troublesome. Having tried in vain to 
enforce decorum, while practising the old plan of teach¬ 
ing in classes, he listened with avidity to the scheme, 
which was then just concocted, of instructing a whole 
school simultaneously, and was among the first Sabbatii- 
school teacbera to test its merits, and put it in practice. 
He now exaded.no tasks from bis scholars, put no 
school-book into their bands but tbe Bible, and aimed 
each evening to frirten scune textsof it on tbe memories 
I of ail, at tbe same addresdng eaposltiuns of these 
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to their understanding. After the opening pntyer. be 
t«dce or thrice read in a distinct and emphatic manner 
a te:tt which he wished to be committed, called on se¬ 
veral children to read it in succession, m^e the whole 
school simultaneously pronounce it clunse by cHuse, 
and, when necessary, repeated all or part of the pro¬ 
cess, till every child had the teat by memory. He 
next required simultaneous answers to questions respect¬ 
ing the speaker, actor, deeds, place, or circumstances 
mentionea in the text; and he ttien gave a series of 
brief explanations freely interspersed with anecdotes 
and juvenile Elusions, pansing every minute or two to 
demand of some one scliolar, or of all the scholars simul- 
uneously, an eciro of his statements. A great and 

S rneral change was speedily wrought upon the chil- 
ren. So attentive did they become, so orderly, so 
interested, so apt to answer, and so pleasingly intelli¬ 
gent, that, in tiie coarse of a short time Uie school be¬ 
gan to be visited every Sabbath by a considerable num¬ 
ber of teachers, who were struck with its character, 
and wished to adopt the mode of conducting it in their 
own respective charges. 

The student’s highest gratificatiou arose from wit¬ 
nessing the good wliich was done to the children’s 
souls. Some months before he had knowledge of any 
promising impressions being made, a girls' weekly 
prayer-meeting 'wos instituted and regularly lield ; and 
it was set oil &t and attended by a knot of scliolars 
who had been, for a time, tiie most inattentive and 
roguish in the school. This was followed by a similar, 
though smaller, association of boys. Other girls also, 
besides those of the prayer-meeting, appeared to re¬ 
ceive spiritual benefit. The whole body of the scholars 
became warmly attached to their teacher; and wlieii 
he was obliged eventually to leave tliem, tliey, in dif¬ 
ferent instances, testified their affection by suitable 
presents, and consoled their grief at parting witii liini 
by the hope that they might perhaps acca.ioiially liear 
liim as a minister. He bad, in after life, repeated 
occasion to preacii in the city; and, except once when 
the tiict of his visit could not be previously known, lie 
hod always the enjoyment to be waited on by some of 
bis quondam scholars, who gave him news, from them¬ 
selves and otliers, that his early labours continued still 
to bear fruit. So honoured to be successful was he as 
a Sabbath-school teacher, that, though afterwards- the 
acceptable and not inlaborious minister of a prosperous 
cbmeh, he has been known frequently to express a 
doubt whether he consulted his eventual usefulness by 
exchanging the Sabbath-school room fur the pulpit. 

My &etch has probably been more coinmoii-place 
than I promised. 1 liad not, it will now be seen, any 
materials for extraordinary narrative or fascinating 
painting. I have had to describe a teacher whose zem 
and labours may ^ easily equalled by even tiie tiuin- 
blest aspirant at Sabbath-school usefulness. Let, then, 
all who have schools, or who may have them, contem¬ 
plate the success which they may obtain, and press for¬ 
ward to possess it. The secret of their strength will 
lie in prayerful dependence upon God, and in giving 
all prominence in their instructions to the love and the 
atoning death of the Saviour of sinners. Let them 
fervently direct little children to the Lamb of God, 
and let them commit the success of their exertions to 
Him with wiiom is tlie residue of the Spirit, and they 
shall become wise to wiii souls, and may hereafter ‘ shine 
as the firmament and as the stars for ever and ever.’ 


Hereditary Prtjudieet.—^me persons believe every 
thing tliat their kindred, their {mrents, and Uieir tutors 
believe. The veneretimi and the love which they have 
fw their ancestors, inclines them to swallow down all 

'■ ■ -r—----___ what truth or 

falseiiood thne is in tiielii. Men take their prini^pldi 
by inberitance, and defend them as they w6nla their es¬ 
tates, because th^ are bom heirs to them. — Dr, Wutts. 


CONTINUANCE IN THE FAITH* 

SI Ihetmon 4 

Hr xu£ taxa Rxv. Gsorgk Lawson, .O.D., S.T.F., 
Selkirk. 

2 Tim. iii. 14.—“But continue thou in the things which 

thou hast learned, and hast been assured of, knowing 

of whom thou hast learned them.” 

Our days are evil. Many liave utterly 
apostatized from the belief and profession of 
the gospel of Christ. Some have proceeded 
still farther in iniquity, and have said, not only 
in their hearts but with their mouths, There 
is no God ; at least we have no proof that there ^ 
is a God who made the world, and who rules it 
in righteousness.” Others have not proceeded 
to such dreadful lengths of apostacy, and yet 
have made shipwreck of faith and of a good 
conscience, by renouncing some of the capital 
articles of that holy religion whicli God hath 
been graciously pleased to reveal in the scrip¬ 
tures of truth. Tiioy have denied the Lord 
that bought them, or the price which was paid 
lor the salvation of men. They have rejected 
the righteousness of Clirist, as if they could be 
justified wholly or partly by their own works, 
and denied the necessity of sovereign and . Ifec- 
tual grace fur the application uf tiiut salvation 
which was bought with the blood of Christ. 

All who know and love God will mourn for 
the dishonours done to his name by defcction.s 
from the faitli, as well as by enormities of con¬ 
duct. The former arc in some respects worse 
than the latter, because they are more ready to 
spread infeetiuii all around, and arc less fre¬ 
quently repented of. When a man steals or com¬ 
mits adultery, he knows, if lie has not renounced 
the belief of religion, that he hath committed a 
heinous sin. His knowledge of the evil of his 
conduct is indeed a very great aggravation of it: 
but it is likely also to work in him that fear and 
anguish of heart which may deter him from the 
same behaviour fur the time to come. But 
when a man’s judgment is vitiated by dangerous 
errors, he believes that he has found the truth, 
and applauds himself for that which is likely to 
be his ruin. When a man steals or commits 
adultery, he endeavours to conceal his wicked¬ 
ness, or, if it should be known, the infamy and 
horror which attend the report of it may be a 
preservative to others. But men boast of their 
errors, and endeavour to spread them, and too 
often find many who are well disposed to adopt 
them; for those errors which flatter the pride 
and the sinful propensities of the human heart, 
are congenial to our nature in its fallen state. 
One sinner destroyeth much good; and no sin¬ 
ners are greater destroyers of all that is good, 
than heretics and seducers whose words spretui 
like a gangrene. 

But there is potbing so bad out of whielt 
good may not be extrauted by the lovers of the 
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biblc. It teaches us to extract medicines out 
of poisons. When errors abound, it teaches us 
to exaTuiii#the more deeply into the truth, to 
love it with the more ardent zeal, and to cleave 
to it with a firmer purpose of heart. The apos¬ 
tle had been speaking to Timothy of bad men 
and seducers, who shall wax worse and worse, 
deceivers and being deceived. ‘ But continire 
thou,’ he says, * in the things which tliou hast 
learned, and been assured of, knowing from 
whom thou hast learned them.’ 

When errors and heresies abound, we must 
not be carried away with the error of the wicked, 
so as to full from our own steadfastness, but con¬ 
tinue in the things which wc have learned, that 
we may bear a proper testimony against prevail-, 
ing evils,—(hat, if possible, we may awaken the 
careless to a sense of the importance of tlie 
truths denied, and reclaim those that err,—that 
wc may confirm and encourage those whose 
feet have hitherto stood firm in the way of truth, 
—and that we ourselves may be preserved from 
all those mischiefs which attend instability in 
religion. 

I propose to speak, first, of those things in 
which wc are to continue; secondly, of con¬ 
tinuance in those things; and thirdly, of the 
means of continuance. 

I. The things in wliicli wc arc to continue. 

‘ Continue thou in the thinys tchich thou hast 
learned, and hast been assured ofJ Heic wc are 
taught, first, that wc must learn; and secondly, 
that we must l>e assured of the things in w'hich 
we are to .continue. 

1. We must learn those things in which we are 
to continue. To continue firm in the profession 
of truths which we have not learne<l, is so far 
from being a Christian duty, that it is unworthy 
of rational creatures- The Jews had a zcid for 
God, but not according to knowledge ; and we. 
know how it operated. Thej' thought they did 
God good service when they killed his most 
faithful servants, and when they mnrd»;rcil the 
Prince of life himself. The trees of righteous¬ 
ness bring forth their fruit in due season, and 
in their jrroper order. Some duties are pre- 
jiaratory to other duties; and to invert tlie 
order of them, may be productive of as much 
mischief as if you were to spend ail your money 
in buying a pearl, and then examining whether 
it be a pearl of great or of small price, or a 
counterfeit. Now it is plain that our know ledge 
•)f religion must precede our practice. We must 
learn what is true, before we profess it, or con¬ 
tinue in it; for how else can we make use of 
the word of God as a lamp to our feet and a 
light to our path ? All ti'uc Christians are 
children of the light. Those are children of 
darkness who walk in darkness, and know not 
whither tliey go.* 

• Eph. V. 8. 1 Tlws. V, a—8. 1 John ii. 11. 


* Awake to righteousness, and sin not, says 
the apostle Paul, * for some have not the know¬ 
ledge of God.’ If men have not the knowledge 
of God, they arc not yet awakened to righteous¬ 
ness : they are yet in a state of sin. There are 
some, indeed, who have the saving knowledge 
of God, and yet are ignorant of some truths 
which they ought to know. Zeal for truth, in 
persons destitute of the true knowledge of God, 
is a dangerous deception. Zeal, in good men, 
for truths which they have not learned, deserves 
no other character. That charity which reigns 
in their hearts, that blessed Spirit who is their 
conductor, will preserve them from that fierce¬ 
ness of rage which has too often involved blind 
zealots in the guilt of blood and massacre; but 
history too well attests the many mischiefs which 
the intemperate heat even of good men may do, 
when their zeal outruns their knowledge. 

In order, therefore, that you may conscien¬ 
tiously continue in the truths of God, first learn 
them. Continue firm in the belief and profes¬ 
sion of such as you have already learned; and 
what you yet know not that may be profitable 
to your souls, endeavour first to learn, and then 
to hold fast, that you may stand perfect and com¬ 
plete in all the will of God. For this purpose 
read the word of God with diligence, humility, 
impartial desires and endeavours to know the 
mind of God, and with earnest prayer for the 
iiluiiiinatiug influence of the Divine Spirit. Avail 
yourselves of all appointed means for under¬ 
standing what God has been pleased to reveal 
in the scriptures; and commit yourselves, in 
the use of these means, to the care of him who 
is made of God unto us wisdom. Then shall 
3 ’ou understand the fear of the Lord, and find 
the know'h'dgc of God. 

Time would fail us to speak of all the truths 
which we ought to learn. In general they are 
the truths which Timothy learned from Paul 
and from the scriptures. Paul is yet living to 
us. Fur the iustruction of men in every ago, 
he committed to writing the most important of 
those truths which he preached to the churches. 
And if there is any thing wanting in his writings 
to make up a complete rule of faith and duty, 
we are informed by him where we may find his 
lack of service abundantly supplied. ‘The 
scriptures,’ he says, ‘are aWe to make ns wise 
xmto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus;’ and they contain all that is- needful to 
‘ make the man of God perfect, thwoughly fur¬ 
nished to every good work.' 

It is very certain that we shall never be able, 
whilst we live, to learn all that is contained in 
the scriptures. But it is no less certain that all 
that is absolutely necessary for faith and holy 
practice may be learned by the studious inquirer 
into the mind of Gbd; for the entrance of h» 
word giveth light—it giveth understanding unto 
the simple. 
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You must not satisfy yourselves with learning 
and holding fast those articles of religion which 
are absolutely necessary to be believed in order 
to salvation. For where does scripture tell you 
jirecisely what must be known for this purpose ? 
And where God is silent, who shall dare to 
speak? Nor is it without good reason that 
God has not thought fit td gi%'e us a catalogue 
of those leading truths without the knowledge 
of w'hich a man cannot be in a good state. 
There are some who busy themselves very un- 
profitably in inquiring what are tiie lowest 
measures of gootiness consistent with a gracious 
state. If they wisli to rest satisfied witli .as 
little holiness as can consist with their future 
liappitiess, they ought to know tliat no man can 
be in a gracious state, wiio will satisfy himself 
with the lowest degrees of true holiness. For 
true holiness, in its lowest state, inspires men 
with constant hungerings and thirstings after 
more holiness. But if they really desire jicr* 
lection in holiness, although for present relief 
to their consciences they wish to know the 
character of true grace in its lowest attainments, 
let them remember that the true way of obtain¬ 
ing satisfaction is, not to busy tlieiuselves so 
much in considering whether their present 
attainments ought to please them, as in adding 
one grace to another; for thus, according to 
Peter, will their calling and election be made 
sure.* In like manner, the best way of know¬ 
ing that we are possessed of all the knowledge 
absolutely necessary to salvation, is to know a 
great deal more. '■Then shall we know, if we 
follow on to know the Lord.’ 

The apostle Paul complains of the Hebrew 
Christians that when, for the time, they might 
have been teachers, they needed to he taught 
what were the first principles of the oracles of 
God; and accordingly, leaving the fii'st prinei- 
ples of the doctrine of Christ, he endeavours to 
lead them oii to perfection,—at the same time, 
])Iainiy insinuating that very great daugi'r to 
men’s souls would be the consequence of satis¬ 
fying themselves with the knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of religion.f 

If true holiness implies an earnest desire to 
stand perfect and complete in all the will of 
God, it must imply the same earnest desire to 
know «4iat it is, ami to understand tlie doctrines 
intimately connected with any part of our reli¬ 
gious practice. There are, it will be allowed 
by all, many parties amongst us, who agree in 
holding every truth necessary to salvation, and 
yet disagree, in some articles, from one another. 
It is certain that some of them must be in tlie 
wrong; and otheM, it is iwobable, are in the 
right. Is it not necessary for tlie fearer of God 
to know, if he has the means of knowing, which 
of them teach doctrines, or perform religious 

f Hfb. V. 13, 14 ; vi. 1—S. 


services most agreeable to the mind of Christ, 
that he may act judiciously in ci|posing his 
church connections ? * What I know not, teach 
thou me,’—will be the prayer of every lover of 
the doctrine of Christ. But such prayers are 
not sincere, if they are not attended with the 
use of proper means for obtaining what we ask. 

2. I'he things in which wc are commanded 
to continue, are the things of which toe have been 
assured. 

If we are not assured of the things which wo 
have learned, wo are not on that account to re¬ 
nounce them, when we linvc probable reasons 
for thinking that they arc true. But, that wc 
may j)rocced in our Christian course with a 
pure conscience, we ought to use the proper 
means for attaining to that certainty which may 
bo obtained from a diligent use of the bibic, 
attended with fervent prayer to the Father of 
lights. Perliaps the doctrine in question may 
be as surely believed by all who have made the 
proper iinjuiries, as those that we hold to be 
tlie must undoubted and important articles of 
religion; and perhaps the relinquishment of 
them may bi; attended with fatal consequences 
U> ourselves, or to others who may be iniiucnced 
by our conduct. 'Fhe nature and value of 
things depend not on our opinions; but our 
judgments ought to be conformed to things as 
they are in themselves. There is uotliing about 
wliich mistakes arc more dangerous than about 
the truths of God; and how can wc hope to 
avoid such dangerous mistakes, if we rest satis¬ 
fied in mere probabilities where God has pro¬ 
vided means of certainty ? 

It is not every kind of firm persuasion that 
w ill warrant us to continue in any doctrine. It 
is to be feared that there is a great ileal more 
ol'falseaiid unwarrantublc than of well-grounded 
persuasion amongst men concerning religious 
doidriiie. This is plain from the great and end¬ 
less diHerences that have taken place in every 
age, eoneerning religion in all its different arti¬ 
cles. The professors of religions that we know 
to be false, have often reckoned themselves so 
well assured of their truth, that they were ready 
(o ch^troy all who would not swallow down 
their words. They have often ventured their 
lives and every thing dear to them, for the 
spreading of their errors. Many have died in 
the field of battle, and not a few have died by 
the sentence of tlie judge, when their only ob¬ 
ject was to defend a religion authorized neither 
by scripture nor by reason. 

Wlien Paul sa 3 's, ‘Continue thou in the things 
which thun iiast been persuaded of,* he must 
undoubtedij' mean only those things of which 
Timothy was persuaded on good grounds. For 
the apostle himself did not continue in the 
things of which he was persuaded without suffi¬ 
cient reason. The time %'as, when he vainly 
thought that he ought to do many things against 
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the name of Jusus of Nazareth. He was fully 
persuaded^n his own mind, that he would do a 
good and acceptable service to God, if he could 
I'oot out the heresy of the Nazarcnes from the 
earth. 

Men may be persuaded upon grounds that 
are not good, of the truth of sound as well as 
of unsound doctrines. They are in the right 
by chance, and their zcal.originates in no better 
principles than the zeal of pagans for the wor¬ 
ship of their idols, although it happens to be 
directed to a better object. But surely God 
cannot be pleased with the most flaming zeal in 
his service, if it is not under the direction of a 
sound mind. That belief which is founded upon 
any thing else than a divine testimony, is not 
the belief of the truth so higiily commended in 
the word of God, and so useful in the life of the 
Christian. We must show ourselves men if we 
will call ourselves Christians, and should be 
able to give to every one that askctii us, a 
reason of the faith that is in us, and of the zeal 
that appears in our conduct; otherwise we 
expose our profession and our zeal to the scorn 
of the world, and bring unjust suspicions upon 
that cause which wc desire to promote. 

Do you believe a certain system of doctrines 
because your fathers believed it? This is a 
very common ground of belief. A faith built 
on the faith of your fathers, is the same in its 
grounds with the faith of Papists, of Mahommed- 
aus, of Heathens, of those obstinate Jews that 
look upon Jesus of Nazareth as an impostor. 
W'hat you believe is the truth; but the ground 
of your belief is false. You believe not God, 
in believing his truths; but you believe the men 
of former times, who were as fallible as your¬ 
selves. 

Some believe the doctrines which they pro¬ 
fess, because they have been accustomed from 
their earliest years to believe them, and they 
see no reason to change their creed. But what 
better reason do you see for holding it fast, than 
for changing it? Yourselves know that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred must continue to the end 
of their lives believing a lie if they act upon 
this motive. Bxaminc your principles by the 
light of truth. If they are good, they will bear 
examination; if not, you have already held 
them too long. 

There are some who, to avoid the trouble of 
examining a great variety of articles, commit 
their faith to the direction of one, or of a cer¬ 
tain class of their fellow mortals, whom they 
consider as men of God, better fitted for reli¬ 
gious inquiries than themselves. This is an 
easy way of coming at the belief of the truth. 
But it is not the way to attain that settlement 
in religious principle which will stand a trial of 
any consequence. It is not the way that any 
true Protestant will take to set his mind at rest 
in a matter such importance. If you must 


receive your faith from men,—renounce your 
religion, become Roman Catholics. It is an 
article of the popish religion, that w'e must de¬ 
pend on human testimony for the articles of our 
belief. Protestants condemn this principle. If 
they did not condemn it-, they would condemn 
themselves for dissenting from the church of 
Home. Every Protestant, therefore, who re¬ 
ceives his faith from men, contradicts and con¬ 
demns himself. Upon the authority of men he 
holds this principle, tliat our fajth cannot be 
good if it depend on human testimony. Fur 
this is not only a fundamental article of the 
Protestant religion, but a principle that pervades 
every part of it. 

There are others whose faith rests on a ground, 
if possible, still more precarious,—ou hasty con¬ 
clusions drawn by themselves, or on mere arbi¬ 
trary choice. A doctrine is proposed to them 
that is supported by some plausible arguiiiehts, 
which are, without due consideration, admitted 
as solid; and no arguments will be afterwards 
heard on the other side ; or, if they are heard at 
all, they are heard with such prejudice, that, how¬ 
ever solid, they can make no impression. The 
iiiith of such men is w'orse than unbelief. It is 
often unbelief passing under the name of faith. 
It is a shield, nut to repel the assaults of error 
but to fortily the mind against reason and truth. 
Even if those doctrines are true, which are be¬ 
lieved without good reason, how can men con¬ 
tinue firm and immoveable in (he belief and 
profession of them, without holding fast a lie to 
support them ? Truth itself cannot be secure 
when it is founded on error. And scarcely can 
greater injury be done to truth than by the use 
of false or insulHcient arguments to maintain it. 

But perhaps some may allege that if there 
arc so many false grounds of persuasion, it will 
be difiicult to attain such a well-grounded assur¬ 
ance of the truths of religion as will warrant 
us to cleave to it. Some will go farther, and 
allege that it is absolutely impossible for the 
greater part of mankind ever to attain that cer¬ 
tainty concerning the truths of religion, which 
ought to set their minds at perfect rest.. 

But it would be doing great dishonour to the 
holy scriptures, to suppose that they are not 
fitted to give all needful certainty concerning 
the things which belong to our eternal peace. 
The word of God was, eyen in David’s time, a 
lamp to the feet of the saints, and a light to 
their path. Can it be supposed that it is now 
become a dark uncertain guide to our steps, 
when so many books have been added to the 
sacred volume—and books which refiect so 
clear light on those that were written in the 
earliest times ? 

The scriptures certainly tell ua plainly who 
that God is whom we are req|^uired to trust and 
worship. If we do not certainly know whether 
divine perfection and glory belong to the Son 
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of God as well as to his Father, the reason 
cannot be found in the bible, bat must be in 
ourselves. We have either not read it with 
attention, or we have read it under the power 
of prejudice, if we remain in any doubt concern¬ 
ing the object of those religious honours which 
we ought to pay to the God that made us, and 
to none else. The Alcoran itself would be a 
plainer rule to the deluded fidlowers of Maho¬ 
met than the bible is to us, if it did not give 
us plain information whether our Saviour is, or 
is not, the supreme God. No man who reads 
the Alcoran can form any doubt whether it 
teaches men to believe in one or in more gods, 
or whether it teaches us to believe in one or in 
more divine persons. Can the first principle 
of all religion be more clearly taught in the 
worst than in the best book that ever was 
written ? 

Another great article of our religion relates 
to the way in which we are to be justified before 
God. Surely the scripture could not be a plain 
rule of faith, if it did not plainly teach us by 
what righteousness we must stand accepted be¬ 
fore God—on our own or another’s—or how we 
become possessed of that righteousness by which 
we are justified, if we are justified by a right¬ 
eousness wrought out for us by another person. 
This is one of the great glories of the gospel, 
that the righteousness of God is not only w-it- 
nessed but revealed in it, so that we can see it 
with open face.* 

Other points of religion necessary to be un¬ 
derstood by us are discovered with equal plain¬ 
ness, or at least so clearly, that in the use of 
proper means w'e may attain all that assurance 
of their truth which is necessary to fit us for 
continuing in these doctrines, and for rejoicing 
amidst tribulations and deaths, in the consola¬ 
tion which they afford to our hearts. 

We must not indeed hope to attain this cer¬ 
tainty regarding the truths of God, if we do not 
make the word of God the only rule of our 
faith. If we read the bible under the power of 
prejudice, we will endeavour to put a force 
upon it, that it may speak our own sense, or 
the sense of other men. Against this force it 
will remonstrate.. By detaching one part of it 
from another, we may flatter ourselves that we 
have gained our purpose. But when we pro¬ 
ceed to other passages of the sacred'book, new 
difficulties will present themselves to unsettle 
our minds, till custom seconding prejudice, has 
confirmed our belief of error. Or perhaps w'e 
may, with less trouble to ourselves, establish in 
our minds a system of belief in opposition to 
the scripture, by confining our attention almost 
entirely to some particular parts of it, and forc¬ 
ing every other part to speak a language suited 
to the sense we have imposed on the former. 

• Rom. 1. I6j Hi. 
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But in either of these cases it. Is plain that we 
do not sincerely and without a hi(||| make the 
word of God our only rule of faith and conduct. 
We corrupt the word of God, and handle it de¬ 
ceitfully, that it may be tortured into a com¬ 
pliance with our own views. 

To attain this certainty concerning truth, we 
must be diligent in our inquiries into the revealetl 
will of God, and compare spiritual things with 
spiritual. It is easy for men of very different 
persuasions in religion to find passages in the 
bible which appear to the inconsiderate to favour 
their views. The scriptures must Im searched 
by us, and one passage in them is to be com¬ 
pared with other passages, if we hope to find in 
them eternal life. And this is the more neces¬ 
sary, because, through the corruption of out- 
hearts, we are too inucti disposed to believe. 
some of those lies which are strongly reprobated 
in scripture, and will appear upon due search 
to be strongly reprobated, although there may 
be particular passages which, taken apart from 
the rest, seem to give them countenance. We 
are all, for instance, by nature inclined to de¬ 
pend on our own works for justification before 
God. And there are passages in scripture 
which tell us that he who doth the things con¬ 
tained in the law shall live in them. No doubt, 
before Paul’s conversion to the faith of Christ, 
he would think his dependence on his own 
works fully justified by such texts, and would 
be amazed at the folly of the followers of .lesus, 
if he was informed that their dependence was 
placed, not upon works of righteousness per¬ 
formed by themselves, but upon the works and 
death of a man whom the best and wisest of his 
countrymen considered as an evil-doer. Had 
he entered into dispute with a Christian on this 
subject, and been able to keep his temper, he 
would have said to him, “ O foolish man I who 
hath bewitched thee that thou shouldst not obey 
the truth so plainly taught by our great Law¬ 
giver ? We know not whence that man was 
in whom you place your confidence; but we 
know that God spake to Moses, and said by 
him, Ye shall therefore keep ray statutes and 
my judgments, which, if a man do, he shall 
even live in them: I am the Lord.” But when 
it pleased God to give Paul the knowledge of his 
law, he saw plainly that the law which <Fa3 or¬ 
dained to life, was found to be unto death. 
When it pleased God to reveal his Son in Paul, 
he saw that Christ was the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believetb, and 
that these words, * He that doeth these things 
shall live in them,’ were a proof that he needed 
a better righteousness than his own, and that 
the revelation of the righteousness of Christ was 
worthy of all acceptation. 

Although scripture is the only rule of foith, 
and no belief of the truth not derived from it ia 
of any great va1ne> yet human helps to faith are 
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not to be despised. Many of them are precious 
gifts of God* and thankfully to be improved. If 
men would put themselves in God's place as 
lords of our mith, let us treat them with the in* 
dignation or contempt which they well deserve. 
But if they offer tliemselves to us as helpers of 
our faith and joy, and if we find that their help 
may be of great use to us, we sliouid sin against 
our own souls, if we did not accept of it, and 
make a diligent use of it. 

It must never be forgotten, however, that, to 
attain just views of truth, and a solid persuasion 
of it, divine illumination is necessary'. ‘ Ff>r, the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, for they are foolishness to him; neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.’ ‘ Teach me, O Lord,’ says David, 

* the way of thy statutes, and I shall keep it 
unto the end. Give me understanding, and I 
shall keep thy law, yea I shall observe it witii 
my whole heart.’ Let ns renounce all confi¬ 
dence in our own understanding, and implore 
spiritual illumination, if we desire to have our 
minds secured against false opinions and estab¬ 
lished in the truth. ‘ Good and upright is the 
Lord; therefore will he teach sinners in tlie w'ay. 
The meek will he guide in judgment, and the 
meek will he teach his way.’ 

When the Lord is pleased to enlighten our 
minds, he not only enables us to discern tiic 
certainty of those things wherein we have been 
instructed, but makes us to feel their energy; 
and thus, he who belicveth hath the witness 
in himself—he leels tliat power accompanying 
the truth, which fully proves it to be divine. 
If we know the truth, the truth makes us free. 
It gives that peace, that pleasure, that purity, 
to the heart, which nothing else can give. The 
believer of it feels as great miracles wrought on 
his soul, as ever were wrought on the bodies of 
men by Christ and his apostles. Had we seen 
Lazarus raised from that grave in vt'hich he had 
lain four days dead, should we not have thought 
it very unreasonable to form a doubt whether 
Jesus was of God or not ? But when we find 
ourselves made free from the law of sin and 
death by the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, is it not far more unreasonable—if any 
thing can be more unreasonable—to doubt of 
the divine original of that gospel by means of 
which we are delivered from so great a death, 
which holds us under its power, from the 
birth, and from the womb, and from the con¬ 
ception ? 

Thus we see what those doctrines are in which 
we are to continue; those doctrines which 
Timothy had learned and had been assured of; 
those doctrines w’hich we have learned, and 
have been assured of, if we have duly improved 
the advantages which God hath given us. 

(To t>€ continued’) 


ANDRtES STOFFLEa, 

dThe fntlawimr uariwtivn of ilila intoroiting rbursettr, wIimp 
rppunt visit to this coiiutrjr is stiil fresh in the rocolli’ctinu of 
mnny, has barn drawn up by nna uf the X.undott Missionary Su. 
oiaty’a ntrents in AfriyiiO 

Andries Stopfles was bom about the year 1776, on 
the banks of the Bosjesiaan River. He was a Hotten¬ 
tot of the Gonah Tribe ; wliiph, as a distinct tribe, 
though once numerous, has now almost ceased to exist. 
The country whicii they inhabited is called the Ziirii- 
veld, lying between the Gaintoos and the Great F'ish- 
River. From his Itoyhood, Stoflles was a close ob¬ 
server, and was gifted with an excellent memory. 
With a naturally sound Judgment, he possessed an ac¬ 
tive laind and a sanguine temperament; and, conse- 
c|uently, at an early age he was tound mingling in tiie 
fierce feuds and cnnfiicts which arose at that period be¬ 
tween the Dutch Boors and the Hottentots, In one uf 
these engagements lie was severely wounded, and 
nntrowly escaped the loss of life : on another occasion, 
a waggon went over his body, and nearly killed him. 
These incidents caused much pain to him in after-life ; 
and, in his own opinion, considerably aggravated, if 
they did not originate, the disorder uiiiuir which he 
eventually died. After his conversion, the remem¬ 
brance uf occurrences which had so nearly proved fatal 
always deeply affected him; and he was frequently 
heard to remark, that, had he died then, he should 
have been lost for ever. 

An event which greatly determined his future course 
>n iite, WHS the circiimstauce of his being taken prisoner 
by the Coffres, and carried from his own country into 
Calfreland. There he resided for some time, learped 
('affre, and was employed as an interpreter. In tlmt 
capacity lie was taken by n Caffre chief to Bethclsdurp, 
about tlie year 1810. StofBes was Uien in a savage 
state, and arrayed in the Caffre fashion-.-his only cloth¬ 
ing a dressed cow-skin thrawn loosely over his slioul- 
ders, and iiis body smeared with grease and red ochro. 
Wlipii first he attended divine worship at BeUielsdurp, 
lie was so ignorant of its purpose and meaning, as to 
suppose that the people hud assembled to receive ra¬ 
tions of provisions, or presents of beads and buttons. 
But he was soon imdeccived. Divine grace speedily 
reached his heart; tliougli it was some time before his 
mind was fully enlightened as to the way of salvation. 
His second attendance in the house of Qud has been 
tlius characteristically described by himself: The 
preacher spoke of every thing which I hml done Irom 
iny childhood. I said to myself, ‘ This is very strange! 
Surely my cousin must have gone to tlte Missionary, 
and told him all about me.’ eousin said, ' Ko: I 
never spoke about you to the Missionary. The Bible 
is tliat which tells you about your own heart.'” The 
conviction of sin smote immediately on bis cunscieuce; 
and lie was no longer the seme man. True, he re¬ 
turned to the Caffres, and tried, to be happy ia his 
former ways,—in dancing, and merriment, and idle 
mirth ; but conscience pursued him, and he could find 
no rest. Labouring under a deep sense of ein, and 
having in vain sought relief to his mind in he^hen 
companionship, Stoifles returned again to Betbeltdorp, 
and again listened to the preaching of the gospel; but 
his convictions were only streugUiened, ana the agita¬ 
tion of his mind increased ii) proportion. Overcome 
by his internal conflicts, he frequently hastened from 
the chapel to the bush, weepiiig aloud. Here, it is 
said, he would ^nd hours, and even days, apart fiom 
human intercourse; praying to God for mercy, and 
seeking for rest to hlsneavydadeu spirit. In this.stale 
he continued for two or three years—bowed down under 
Uie consciousness of guilt, beset by the terrors of Belt- 
condemnation, and unable to apply to himself the licit 
remedies of the GosmI of peace. But He, sfho bath 
promised not to break the bruised reed nor quench the 
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smoking flax, at lengUi shed abroad a clearer light in 
his soul: the way of salvation tiiroiigh a crucified Sa¬ 
viour was fully opened unto him; his penitential sor< 
row did not cease, but its bitterness was gone; he saw 
by faith ' the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
worldthe burden of sin passed away; his eye glis¬ 
tened, and his moutlt was filled with jov, for the blood 
of Ciirist had imparted peace to his soul. 

Turned from darkness to light, Stoffles at once testi¬ 
fied of the grace of God to those around him; mani¬ 
festing tile utmost anxiety for the salvation of his fellow- 
men. His conversations, addresses, and prayers deeply 
iiifpressed all who heard him. Often were whole as¬ 
semblies of natives and Europeans melted into tears, 
when he spoke to tliem of the dying love of his Saviour. 
This was the subject ever uppermost in his mind; and 
in dwelling upon it, his flow of language was peculiar 
to himself Hts wife and many of his relations also 
turned unto God. 

Some time after his conversion, a magistrate, residing 
at a distance from liethelsdorp, applied to the Statiiui 
fm* a few men to assist in the public works. Stofilcs 
volunteered to go ; but no sooner arrived in the local¬ 
ity, than he began to preach to the Hottentots and 
slaves with great effect. There was much weeping ; 
and it was said that he would “ drive all the people 
mad.” He was forbidden to preach ; but SluiSes said 
he could not hold his tongue, and he was consequently 
sent to prison: but ttie prisoners were numerous, and 
StoiSes began preaching to them with similar effects; 
so tliat the only alternative was, to release liini, and 
send him back to Bethelsdorp. He ever considered it an 
honour to iiave been in prison fur the word of his Sa¬ 
viour. 

When the missionaries for Lattakoo arrived in Afri- 
caysStuffies accompanied them to tiieir station, through 
the country of tlie wild Bushmen, to many of wiiom he 
was the first to convey the glad tidings of salvation. 
He assisted in the opening of tlie Lattakoo mission, 
and remained there four years. To tiie missionaries, 
who placed the fullest confidence in him, he rendered 
essential service. Stofiies had such a knowledge of 
tlie native chiuracter, that the brethren could always 
beneficially consult him. He travelled with tiie mis¬ 
sionaries to all the towns and villages of the Becliuouas 
and Corannas: be conducted tlie Kev. .Tohii Caiiip- 
beil, on his second journey in Africa, to Kurrechaiie; 
and the Kev. Mr Miles tiirough Caffraria, to the Tam- 
bookie country: he likewise travelled much-with tlie 
Rev. Dr Philip. In all these journeys, tliougii often 
wearied from the day, Stofiies never went to rest with¬ 
out singing a hymn, and prayer. 

Sloines was a true patriot. His concern for the wel¬ 
fare of his countrymen increased witli his years; and 
he entered, with earnestness and intelligence, into every 
subject connected witti the general state of tiie country. 
He felt keenly the degraded condition of his people, 
as having lost their hereditary lands, their property, 
auid their freedom; and his mind was constantly en¬ 
gaged in cmisidering the means by wiiich it could be 
improved. When the Hottentots gained their civil 
liberties, his joy was extreme; and wlien goverament 
offered ^em land at Kat River, he was one of the first 
to accept the offer: and though it involved at first 
great hardship and privation, yet, as he thought it was 
m his country’s good, he was among the foremost to 
go and take possession of what he termed the Hotten¬ 
tots’ Land of Canaan. In the same spirit, he subse- 
qiwntiy devoted himself entirely to tiie welfare of tiie 
settlement; and the people at we several locations all 
resnuded him as their friend, and guide, and defender. 

ilia services, in reference to the spiritual concerns of 
the pMple at Kat River, were also highly important. 
Until a missionary came to Wat partof Afrida, Stoffles, 
wiW We assistance of oWer pious natives, conducted 
the services on We sabbaW fuid every eroniiig in'We 
sreek He Afterward acted deacon of (he church at 


Fhilipton, and watched over the souls of We fiock with 
great seal, faithfulness, and activity. He conducted 
uie prayer meetings with marked propriety; and his 
addresses on Uiose occasions produced the happiest 
effects among tiie people. 

In February J836, StofHes embarked for England, 
witli the Rev. Dr Philip, Mr Head, jua, and Jan 
Tzatsoe, Uie Caffre chief; and arrived in London ou 
the 14ith of May. He. wished to exert himself in Eng¬ 
land 011 behalf of his nation—to see, he said, the people 
by whom tile gospel had been sent to his country—amt 
to express iiis gratitude to them for the inestimable 
blessing. These objects he effected, but not to the 
extent whieli he desired. Before the Aborigines’ coni- 
iiiittee of the house of commons, he stated the griev¬ 
ances of his afflicted coiiiitryiiien; and proihiced a 
strong iiiipre.ssioii in favour of tiieir claims and his own. 
To the friends of inissiuns in various parts of the king¬ 
dom, liis aiiiiiiiited and eloquent addresses, joined wiUi 
his fervent, iinnfrecited piety, afforded the liighest iu- 
teresi mid tiie most hallowed deligiit. But, in Octo¬ 
ber 18:10, liis iieulth began rapidly to decline, owing to 
the lio.stiie iiitlueiice of the climate, and causes before 
referred to; and it was recommended Wat ho shoiiltl 
leave England iniiiiediately. On the 7Ui of November 
tie embarked for Africa, with the Rev. J. Read, Jun., 
and the Rev. K. Williams. At tlic coininencenieiit of 
the voyage, liis hcaltii apparently rallied ; init, after 
crossing the line, a relapse followed ; and on his arrival 
at the Cape he began rapidly to sink. He was con¬ 
fined at Green Point for a sliort time, but was finally 
released from suffering ou the 18lh of Maroli 1837. 

Ill his dying hours, his mind was culm and resigned. 
He had never, he said, enjoyed more of the presence of 
God his Havioiir than during the voyage. When he 
ceased to aiiUcipate recovery, he expressed regret at 
not being spariiti to go and tell ids people what lie 
had seen and heard in England. He would go and 
tell his story in heaven; but he thought they knew 
more there than he could tell them.” 

The deatti of Stoffles will be lamented by multitudes 
of the natives, both within and bt^yond the colony, 
'riie people of Kat River, when they lieard of hi.s dentil, 
were scarcely to be comforted; and it was feared by 
some that his wife and daugiiter, who were exceeding¬ 
ly attached to him, would fall sacrifices to their griefi 
But inuny prayers Jiave beeii offered on their behalf, 
that their deep affliction may bring forth abundantly 
tlie peaceable fruits of righteousness. 


SONNET FROM THE ITALIAN. 

TRANSLATEn BY JAMES GLASSFOBD, ESQ. 

“ I'hou bast made idb to serve with tiiy sins.” 

leaiAU Aiiii. St, 

What do I liear ? Lord, that my sins have made 
Thee serve ? and didst Thou serve? did my sin grow 
Indeed so .strong ? did God descend so low 
By me ? and have I done as hero is said ? 

Yes, I, on whom such burden has been laid 
Of many gifts, have used them even so; 

And, prone to ill, to good perverse and slow. 

Daily tlie bounteous giver thus repaid. 

And does thy righteoiu judgment slumbering lie ? 

No more, no more forbear; great God begin 
To visit Wis my daring guilt abhorred. 

But let the rod be love. Suffice Wat 1, 

Who made even Thee to serve me by my sin, 

Be made to setTe Thee to thy glory. Lord I 
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EARTHLY HOPE AND HEAVENLY HOPE, 

Oh ! Earthly Hope! say tvhat art thou 
Whose'charms still countlessIttarts avow? 

A meteor gleaming among tombs 
To show their terrors ’mid their glooms. 

But Heavenly Hope! thou shin’st and sourest, 
And at the eternal throne adorcsL 
Mourners of earth! perchance ’tis well 
I'or ye on earth 'mid shades to dwell; 

To turn dimmed agonising eyes 
On the rich blush of morning’s skies; 

And fix your thoughts—the sad and lonely— 
On heaven and heavenly prospects only 1 

Lady E. S. Wobti.tjy. 


11 Y M N. 

Whebe’er, O Lord, we turn. 

Our eyes adoring see. 

In dews that fail, or stars that hum, 

Thy constant ministry. 

In ocean’s trackless plains, 
in meadows fresh and fair. 

In solitudes where silence reigns. 

Thy presence still is there. 

But more divinely bright. 

Thine image, Lord, we trace. 

Thy workings great and infinite, 

Within a world of grace. 

And richer songs of ours 
Shall now our homage prove, 

Extolling with thy noblest pow'rs 
The marvels of Thy love 1 

Rev. T. JuDKrN^, 


iiHtticHIanrou!}. 

Efonomy of Nature in Fiehee .—As birds are seen to 
occupy very ditferent situations, some obtaining their 
food on the ground, others on trees, and not a few at 
various degrees of elevation in the air, so are fishes 
destined to reside in different situations in the water. 
The flat-fishes, and the various species of skate are, by 
their depressed form of body, admirably adapted to in¬ 
habit the lowest position, and where they occupy the 
least space, among their kindred fishes. Preferring 
sandy or muddy shores, and unpnivided with swimming 
bladders, there place is ehwe to the ground, where, 
hiding their bodies horisuntally in the loose soil at the 
bottom, with the head only slightly elevated, an eye on 
the under side of tlie head would be useless; but botli 
eyes placed on the upper surface affords them an ex¬ 
tensive range of view in those various directions in 
wliich they may either endeavour to find suitable food, 
or avoid dangerous enemies. Light, one great cause 
of odour, strixes on the upper surrace only; the undejr 
surface, like that of most other fishes, remains perfectly 
colourless. Having little or no means of defence, had 
their colour been placed only above the lateral line on 
each aide, in whatever position titey moved, their pie¬ 
bald appearance would have rendered them couspi- 
cupus oqiects to ail their enemies. When near Uie 
ground, they swim slowly, maintaining their horiaontal 
poddoii; and the smaller pectoral and ventral fins on 
the under aide are advantageous where there is so much 
less room for titeir action, than with the larger fine that 
are ahoTg. When suddenly disturbed, they sotnetiipes 


make a rapid shoot, changing their position from hori- 
aontal to vertical; if the observer happens to be oppo¬ 
site the white side, Uiey may be seen to pass with the 
rapidtty and tesh cd a meteor; but tliey soon sink 
down.—YerrelTs Brititli Ffihes. 

Wine* of Paksline ,—Wine early abounded in Pales¬ 
tine, as well as Egypt, llie butler of Pharaoh, 1,700 
years before Christ, is the oldest of that not over-honest 
race on record. The maddening Mareotic, and the 
Tciotic wines of Egypt, were known to the Greeks 
and Romans. Herodotus tells us, there were no vines 
in Egypt. Yet the wines of Egypt were clearly known 
before Herodotus wrote his history. Palestine pro¬ 
duced two only, of which the names have reached us; 
but the allusions to wine in sacred history are numerous. 
All these, it is probable, were sweet. They were kept 
in ' pots,’ or earthen vessels, as we gather from Jere¬ 
miah, chap. XXXV. ver. 6. They were some of diem red, 
and were mixed with drugs before drinking, P.salm 
Ixxv. ver. 8. The wine of Lebanon, which is found 
there at this day, is a boiled wine, made of grapes as 
large as plums. Hosea says, it was perfumed or sweet- 
scented, prolmbly from the drugs mixed with it to make 
it more intoxicating. This may be inferred from Can¬ 
ticles viii., where * spiced wine’ is alluded to, and sufli- 
ciently explains what was intended by ‘ mixed wines’ 
among the Hebrews, as well as similar preparations 
among the Greeks and Romans, which will be men¬ 
tioned hereafter. In this way the ancients varied the 
taste and strength of the product of the vineyard, it 
is singular to find Solomon describing what Homer, so 
nearly his contemporary, employs Helen about, when 
he makes her temper the wine of his heroes with drugs. 
The second wine of the Hebrews, of which any account 
have reached us, is very plainly designated down near¬ 
ly to our own time. This is the wine of Helbon, made 
at Damascus, a sweet rich wine, as the name imports, 
being a derivative from a word signifying' sweet’ or * fat’ 
Ezekiel, five hundred and ninety years before Christ, 
speaks of it as grown at Damascus, and as being part 
of the merchandise of I'yre. This wine was exported 
from Palestine as late as ttie reign of Richard III. of 
England, under the name by which it was anciently 
known, of “ Wine of Tyre.” This wine of Tyre, the 
Helbon of the Hebrews, was known to the Greeks and 
Romans as the wine of Chalybon,and it was first made 
at Damascus by the Persians. Helbon wino was an- 
ciently so much esteemed in the East, as to be the only 
kind drtuik. by the kings of Persia.—At/ienauD). 

Respect and Reverence Due to Old Age. —The Jewish 
writers say that the rule was, to rise up to them when 
they were at the distance of four cubits; and as soon 
as they were gone by, to sit down again, that it might 
appear they rose up purely out of respect to them. 
Most civilized people have adopted the practice. The 
Lacedsemonians had a law, that aged persons should 
be reverenced like faih&n.—Oriental Customs, 
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CONTINUANCE IN THE FAITH, 
llv THE i..ATr. Rev. Ueorge Lawson’, D.D..S.T.P. 

Selkirk, 

No. II. 

ii Tim. iii. conliniie Ihoii in tlip things whiolt 

thou Iwst loarneil anil hast been assured of, kiinwiiig of 
wliuni tliou hast learned them.” 

II. Having considered what the doctrines arc 
in which we are to continue, we proceed now 
to show in what respects we are to continue in 
, tht^n. And 

1. VV'e must continue in the belief of them. 
Some think that they are not accountable for 
the judgments which they form concerning 
doctrines, because their belief does not depend 
on their will. They must judge according to 
evidence as it pre.sents itself to their minds; 
and, therefore, if they should change their 
opinions as often as the moon ciianges, no blame 
can attach to them. But surely men who thus 
plead the cau.se of scepticism, have not submitted 
their understandings to the authority of God 
speaking to them in the scriptures. It is cer¬ 
tain that if God hath given us a revelation of 
his will, he hath also given us sufficient means 
of knowing tliat this revelation comes from him. 
it is no less certain that a revelation of his will 
must be sufficiently plain concerning every 
thing necessary to be known and practised by 
us. Why, then, should we plead for a liberty 
either to doubt of the divine origin of the Bible, 
or of the truth of those needful instructions that 
are contained in it ? Were the children of, 
Israel in the desert, or in any of their genera¬ 
tions, excusable for doubting whether God Itad 
spoken by Moses or not ? Or were they ex¬ 
cusable for doubting of the divine authority of 
the great things of the law given by Moses ? 
Still less are w'e to be excused if we do not-hold 
fa.st our belief of the divine origin of the scrip¬ 
tures, and of those doctrines which are plainly 
taught in them ; for we have a plainer reve¬ 
lation of the truths of God than the ancient 
church, and a ret'elation confirmed by more 
VOL. a 


iibtindant evidence. ‘ How shall we escape if 
w(' riegita’t so great a .salvation, which at the 
first was sjioketi by the Lord, and wa.s after¬ 
wards eoiitii'iiicd by them that heard him—God 
also Ireariiig testimony by many miraeles, and 
signs, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, aeeording to 
his own will ?’ 

The heathens were witliout e.xcuse when they 
•lid not believe and prole.ss those articles of 
natural religion wliieh oiiglit to have been 
learned from the works of creation. Thtdr 
hearts were in fault as well a.s their lieads. 
They held tlie truth in niirighUiousness. Tliey 
did not retain God in their knowledge, because 
they did not //'/re to retain him in their know¬ 
ledge. May we not pass the same censure upon 
iiifiiiels or gross heretics under the light of the 
gospel ? If there is any reason to think that 
the liible is the book of God, wli.at diligence 
ought wc t<t use, to be a.ssurcd whetlier it justly 
elainis .so glorious an origin I If we acknow¬ 
ledge that its claim is Just, what diligence is 
retpiisite to know and understand what God 
says to us in this divine book ! If we do not 
use idl proper means for this purpose,—if we tlo 
not with all humility of spirit subject our un¬ 
derstandings to the authority of God,—if we 
suffer the vain reasonings of other men’s minds, 
or our own, to weaken Our belief of what God 
ileclares to us from heaven, can we say with any 
appearance of reason, that our want of faith is 
not a crime? Is it not one of the greatest 
crimes imaginable, not to hear %vith attention 
and reverence what God our Maker says, and 
not to receive law to our understandings, as 
well as to onr practice, from his mouth ? (^r, 

liaving reeeived the law from his mouth, ean we 
plead that we arc innocent if we suffer our be¬ 
lief in God to be shaken by the flimsy reason¬ 
ings of human minds ? If the wisest roan on 
eartii, if an angel from heaven, should bring 
ns any doctrine that does not consist with the 
doctrines from heaven, let him be accursed. 

We do not say that a man is bound to be-^. 
lieve through life all that ever he judged to be 
a doctrine taught in the bible. it is certain 
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that there are some doctrines less clearly re¬ 
vealed than others, and that, of consequence, a 
inan may see good reason at on# time to form 
doubts concerning ceri^ain doctrines which he 
once held to be indubitable. These, however, 
are not points that are necessary' either for sal¬ 
vation, or for a holy and exemplary conversa¬ 
tion. And it would lead us into universal 
scepticism to extend this observation to those 
truths which respect our holy and comfortable 
walking before God. Wliether, for instance, 
there are different tlegrees of glory amongst the 
saints in heaven, has been disputed by wise and 
holy men. I can see no reason, indeed, for 
doubting whether there arc or not. But I know 
that some have doubted of it, who have seen no 
less reason than if they had believed it, to w'ork 
out tlieir salvation with fear and trembling. 
But if a man should entertain doubts in his 
judgment concerning the only way of obtaining 
admission to it—the grace and righteousness of 
our Lord Jesus Christ—an evil heart of unbe¬ 
lief has obtained a dangerous influence over him. 
Concerning the former kind of truths, Paul 
would say, ‘ Let us, as many as be perfect, be 
thus minded ; and if in any thing ye be other¬ 
wise minded, God shall reveal even this unto 
you.’ Cioneerning the latter, he w'ould eliange 
his voice, and sa}’, ‘ 1 am afraid of you, lest la¬ 
bour has been bestowed on you in vain. 1 
marvel that ye are so sooii rpmove<l fi’om him 
that called you into the grace of Christ, unto 
, another gospel, which j'ct is not another.’ 

Do not, however, imagine that any of the 
truths of God which are certainly revealed in 
his word are of little importance. Perhaps the 
truths which we suppose to be of little com¬ 
parative value, are more intimately connected 
with the leading truths of the gospel than we 
suppose. The teachers of circumcision amongst 
the Galatians, miglit very plausibly allege, that 
circumcision was universally practised amongst 
the churches of Judea,—that Paul himself some¬ 
times circumcised his converts, and that he 
made himself a Jew to the Jews, that he might 
gain the Jews. Why, then, would they allege, 
was there any reason to apprehend danger from 
circumcision 5n the churches of Galatia ? Were 
they not sister churches to those of Judea which 
W^ere in Christ ? and was it not highly reason¬ 
able to conform their practice to the first of all 
the Christian churches—to those which were 
constituted by the whole college of the apostles, 
and had still some of the apostles amongst them 
to regulate their conduct ? 

However plausible such reasonings might be, 
they were &lsc and insidious. The false teach- 
wished to betray the churches of Galatia 
into apostacy from the true gospel received from 
^mil, and, therefore, be warns them in the most 
alarming language, * to hold feat that liberty 
wharawUh Cbrlst ^ made them &ee.' * Be< 


hold, I, Paul, say unto you, that if ye be cir¬ 
cumcised; Christ shall profit you nothing. For 
testify to every one that is pircumcised, that 
he is a debW to 7do th# tvhple la'V. Christ is 
become of no effect to you, whosoever of you 
are justified by the law; ye are fellen from 
grace.' 

2. We must continue to profess that truth 
which we believe. For, as with the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness, so with the mouth 
he makes confession unto salvation. And as it is 
necessary to hold the faith which M'e profess to 
the eud, we ought likewise to hold fast tlte pro¬ 
fession of it without wavering. 

It is not necessary for us at all times to talk 
of our faith. Our Lord sometimes refused to 
tell whether he was the Christ or not; and he 
forbade his disciples, whilst he was upon earth, 
to say that he was the Christ. It was not to 
avoid sufferings that our Lord was not forward 
to publish his own real character,—nor was it 
mcrelj' to preserve liis disciples from suffering, 
that he sometimes enjoined them silence on this 
great point of religion. But when he saw that 
it w'ould answer no good purpose,^ but a bad 
one, to publish his own glory, he would not 
throw away the precious truth on men who 
either would net give it a fair hearing, or would 
abuse it as a )>retencc fur sedition and disorder. 
We owe much regard to our own life, and some 
regard to our ease and our character. But we 
are not true disciples of Christ, if we value 
cither the one or the other as much as we value 
the glory of the gospel of Cliri.st. When we, 
therefore, have no reason to think that public 
declarations of our creed would do good, and 
that our silence w'ould do hurt, we are not 
bound to proclaim our principles. But we 
must beware lest the love of ease and of safety 
pervert our judgment, and dispose us to seek 
false pretences for the concealment of what ought 
to be published on the house-tops. When our 
Lord was called to make a public profession of 
the truths, he did not decline it, but witness¬ 
ed a good confession, both before the high 
Priest, and before Pontius Pilate. The apos¬ 
tles rejoiced that they were counted wortljy to 
bear shame for the sake of Christ; and if our 
love to Christ be such as might well be expected 
in every Christian, it will raise us above those 
selfish considerations which tend to damp our 
ardour in the cause of Him who loved us, and 
who gave himself for us. 

* Be wise as serpents,’ says our Lord, ‘ and 
harmless as doves.’ The wisdom of the serpent 
will keep us from rushing into needlet^s dangers. 
The innocence of the dove will preserve us from 
the unhallowed metbofis of artifiee and guile, 
by which, numerlins professors of religion have 
too often sheltered tbemeelves from dangers* 
and by their felly feive tlmt etepofed tben^eii^e 
fe jpr«»ter dungefi* 
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The example of Paul may be of great use to 
direct us in the profession of particular truths, 
as well as of our general system of religion. 
When it pleased God to reveal his Son in him, 
he boldly preached Jesus as the Ciirist, and 
•daily exposed himself to the most deadly dan¬ 
gers, for that blessed name by which he was 
called. Although to the Jews he became a 
•Tew,* it was only that he might save the Jews. 
He never dissembled his religion, merely' to 
shelter himself from the unbelieving .lews; al¬ 
though by divine direction he left Jeriisalom. 
when the .Jews at that time would not receive 
his testimony concerning Jesus. He was no 
less steady in his testimony amongst the hea¬ 
thens. When, at Athens, he beheld the super¬ 
stitions of that celebrated city', liis spirit was 
stirred up in him, and he boldly preached 
the faith—one living God, and his Son Jesus 
Christ, appointed by him the Saviour and the 
Judge of men. 

He was no less n'solute and hold in avowing 
the particular articles of his faith, when it was 
necessary or useful to the church. The doc¬ 
trine, for instance, of justification through the 
righteousness of Christ, without any mixtiire of 
liuman works, he not only' taught in his sermons 
and writings, but steadfastly held ; and he avow¬ 
ed other doctrines that seemed to be of far less 
consequence in the Christian system, when the 
edification of the church required it. 

‘ To the Jews,’ says he, ‘ became I as a Jew, 
and to them that are under the law, as under 
the law.’ Happily for us, we are plainly taught 
how far he carried this maxim. He circumcis¬ 
ed Timothy because he found that the .Tews 
would conceive a strong prejudice both against 
Timothy and against himself if he continued 
uncircumcised. He shaved his head at Cen- 
chrea because he had a vow. At the instigation 
of Jame^, he concurred with certain brethren 
who had sacrifices to offer in the temple. All 
this he did to conciliate the minds of Christians 
who were prejudiced against him, as if he had paid 
too little deference, after he became a Christian, 
to the institutions of Moses. And all this he 
did with integrity of heart, because, although 
he knew that the Messiah, by his oblation al¬ 
ready presented to Ood, was to make the sacri¬ 
fice and oblation to pease, yet he knew also that 
Jewish believers bad received no express in¬ 
junction to discontinue their ancient ceremonies. 

But when he saw that the observance of an¬ 
cient ceremonies was recommended by preach¬ 
ers who made them necessary for salvation, he 
would give place to them by su Injection—no, 
not for an hopr, that the truth of the gospel 
migpht eoptipue with those who bad received it. 
And for thia reaaon he did not, at Jerusalem 
itaal^ Buffer Titus, who had attended him thither 
foarteen years after bis oonyenion, to be oireum- 
eUed, and that because of certain false brethren 
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witom he saw rea<ly to take ath’anthge of his 
complaisance to the brethren of Judea. 

He was so resolute in holding fast his pro¬ 
fession of the truth, that he was not moved by 
tlie authority of Beter, ■when that blessed apos¬ 
tle acted in a manner unworthy of himself, but 
rebuke<! him to his face in the presence of the 
brethren. If Peter was overawed by the pre¬ 
sence of certain bigots from Juden, and dissem¬ 
bled his belief of the liberty wherewith Christ 
had made his people free from a yoke of bon¬ 
dage, what need have we to guard against the 
influence of the fear of men I But if Paul 
withstood letter so boldly, and ))ublicly rebuked 
liim for liis coniluct, lot us be followers of him 
as he also was of Christ, and boldly avow our 
priiiciph's, whetJ eireunistanees re(]uire it, in the 
face of all opposition, althougii we should stand 
alone in the cause of Christ. 

y. W(‘ must continue in the practical im¬ 
provement of the truth. For the truth is mani¬ 
fested to us, not merely tliat we may hear it, 
and know it, and believe it, and hold it forth to 
the world, but that we may live and die under 
its sanctifying infiuenee. And better would it 
bave been for us never to know it, never to bear 
of it, than to liold it in unrighteousness. ‘ Set 
your hearts,’ said Moses, ‘ to all tiie words 
wliicU 1 testify among you this day', which ye 
shall command your children to observe to do 
all the words of this law, for it is no vain tiling 
for you, bc'canse it is y’our life.’ ‘ If ye know 
these things,’ says our Lord, ‘ happy are ye if 
ye do tlieni.’ TJiey are unhappy wJ»o know 
not tiic things which are taught us by tiic Sun 
of God ; but more than doubly unhappy they 
that know them and do them not; for they 
that know their Lord's will, and do it nut, shall 
be beaten with many stripes.* 

All the doctrines of the bible. are doctrines 
according to godliness. They are all calculated 
by divine wisdom, to make us truly wise, and 
lioly, and happy; and if we really desire to 
ailorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, we must 
make it evident in the tenor of our conduct, 
that it is attended with effects upon the heart 
and practice, incomparably more excellent than 
any other doctrines that were ever taught by 
philosophers, by legislators, by the authors or 
promoters of any false religion. What is the 
chaff to the'wheat ? Such is every other doc¬ 
trine to the doctrine of the bible ; and its energy 
and eflects are proportioned to its excellency, 
when it is received with faith and love. 

You say that you believe in a God who ipade 
you rational creatures, who has given you a 
righteous law, who rewards them that diligently 
seek him, who tries the reins and the heprte of 
the children of men, that he may render to 
every one according to his ways. What, then, 

• Matt. vii. 21—27. ' 
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is your behaviour towards God ? Do you study 
to show yourselves approved unto him, in every 
mbvement of your thoughts, in every temper of 
your heart, in every word of your mouth, in 
every action of your life ? If you do not, are 
j'ou not self-condemned ? Have you not rea¬ 
son to tremble at every moment, lest tlje Search- 
?r of hearts should inflict that vengeance which 
you so well merit by your contempt of tlie j 
counsel, of the authority, of the all-seeing eye 
of God ? 

But you believe that Christ died to satisfy 
divine justice, and to reconcile men to God ; | 
and for this reason you perhaps tiiink that the | 
danger of sinning against God is in a great 
measure obviated. Is this the improvement 
you make of this great and fundamental article 
of your religion ? Ought not your conclusion 
to be the very reverse ? If it was so done in 
the green tree, what siiall be done in the dry ? 
Christ came to save sinners, not by reconciling 
God to sin, but by delivering them from the 
power, as well as the guilt of sin. ‘ He gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem us from ail 
iniquity, and purify us to himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good worksand if the grace 
of God has not taught us to deny ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, right¬ 
eously, and godly, in tliis present world, we 
have not yet learned the grace of God in truth. 

When Paul left Timothy at Ephesus, to 
charge some to teach no other doctrine than 
that which they had learned, he puts the young 
evangelist in mind, that ‘ the end of the com¬ 
mandment is charity out of a pure heart, and a 
good conscience, and faith unicigned, from which, 
some having swerved, have turned aside to 
vain jangling.* From those words we learn that 
the truth is not understood or felt by us as it 
ought to be, unless it is productive of charity ; 
and that all our contentions about it, if we for¬ 
get charity, are but vain janglings. As the 
faster men run, if they mistake their road, they 
run farther from the place to which they wish 
to go, so a fiery zeal, the farther it leads men 
from that charity which is the end of the com¬ 
mandment, the farther it removes them from 
the power of the truth. He that hates his 
brother is not in the light but in darkness, and 
walks in darkness, and knows not whither he 
goeth, because that darkness hath blinded his 
eyes. To this end bath Jesus Christ given us 
so many means and assistances for learning the 
truth, that, holding the truth in love, we may 
grow up in all things, to him who is our Head. 

’ Importanm of Time .—Those who know the value of 
human bfe; know the importance of a year, a day, and 
even an hour; and these when spent amid the full eii- 
.loyment of the vital funcUons, of how much importance 
to fiw whole existence! it is therefore an eternal and 
irrepaiable loss, when time is not enjoyed as it ought. 

—Strtiee. 


Cj^ritiHan lEbiticnfrf;. 

THE POSSIBILITY, PROBABILITY, AND NECES 
SITY OF REVELATION. 

In former articles, I gave an epitome of evidence that 
the books of the New Testament are genuine and* 
credible, or that they were written by the persons to 
whom they are severally ascribed, and contain only 
sticli matter as is wortliy to be believed. I ought now 
to give an epitome of evidence that these books are 
inspired, or that they were written under supernatural 
influence, and contain a revelation of the divine will to 
man. 1 am met, however, by preliminary difficulties, 
arising from ttie extreme scepticism and pugnacity of 
tlie opponents of the Bible, respecting the possibility, 
the probability, and the necessity of a revelation. 
Some infidels excuse themselves from examining evi¬ 
dence, and avoid coming to issue on the question of its 
validity, by attempting to show, a priori, or from the 
nature of things, that a revelation cannot be given, that 
no reasonable ground exists fur expecting one, or that, 
at best, the giving of one is altogether unnecessary. 
Bach of titese positions may be assailed and carried by 
a few plain arguments. 

THE POSSIBILITY OF A BEVELATION. 

1. The possibility of a revelation appears from the 
perfections of Deity. All infidels, except the liandfnl 
who affect to be atheists, admit that God is infinitely 
powerful, wise, and intelligent. Now unlimited 
power, or power to do anything which does not imply 
a contradiction, can encounter no difficulty, no obstacle, 
in communicating ideas to a mind which it lias itself 
created. To make the human intellect was unquestion¬ 
ably ns hard a task as to have impressed upon it, even 
ill the act of creation, a knowledge of the divine will; 
and to have impressed this in the act of creation would 
have licen, to human appearance, harder than to im¬ 
press it on any one mind which has for years been chi. 
tivated and improved. I do not take into account 
that roan, since his creation, has become a fallen being, 
both because infidels do not admit the fact, and be¬ 
cause the fall did not affect the intellectuality of his 
nature, or destroy the constitutional capacities of his 
mind. Omnipotence, then, is, in a sense, less displayed, 
or humanly speaking, has an easier task, in inspiring 
any given number of persons with supernatural know¬ 
ledge, and making them penmen of divine oracles to 
their fellowmen, than in so constructing Uie intellect 
at first that it exists, perceives, wills, reasons, and 
possesses capacity for understanding the character, and 
appreciating the claims of tlie Creator. Then as to the 
wisdom and intelligence of God, how can these per¬ 
fections be called infinite if they cannot contrive so 
small a matter as to open an authoritative communica¬ 
tion between Deity and his rational creatures ? Man. 
foolish, feeble, and brutish though he be, has little diffi¬ 
culty in contriving both to snl»iugate the beasts of the 
forest, and to make them understand his will respecting > 
almost every matter in which he wishes them to serve 
him. He teaches tiiem by degrees, indeed, and has 
many a difficulty to overcome; but then he is in some 
points hardly wiser or more knowing than they, and 
possesses no power to dperatodtrectly on their insttnetA 
The Peity.oD tiie coBtraiy, is aa saperior to toan as an 
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infinite number is superior to on unit; and, while un> 
bounded in tile resources of knowledf^e, and uulbnited in 
the contrivances of wisdom or skill, be deals with the 
human mind os his own creature, and with its capacities 
as things which he has himself adjusted, and with all 
its phenomena as matters intimately known to him in 
their nature and causes, and perfectly subject to his 
immediate control. How, then, can any imagine him 
unable to make to man a supernatural communication 
of his will ? 

2. The possibility of a revelation appears from the 
mutual induence of mind and body. These coiisli- 
tuent parts of man are, in the present state, so con¬ 
structed and united, that each, in tlie discharge or 
by the irregularity of its functions, produces effects 
upon the other. Body, indeed, is so strongly acted on 
by mind, as to be propelled or contorted by it at will 
into a thousand various motions and attitudes. Tiie 
mind is constantly, in man’s waking state, exerting 
a visible and controlling influence on nerve and muscle; 
and ill its turn, it is continually subject to excitement, 
impression, torpidity, and numberless mudificutions of 
its energies, through tlie medium of the bodily organs, 
or by pitysical agency on Oie bodily frame. How 
wonderfully do vibrations of tiie atmosplieric fluid, 
beating on the mechanism of the ear, exhilarate or 
depress tlie mind, rousing it by syinplionies into an 
ecstacy of joy, or lulling it by howls and wailing into 
lugubrious sadness! How incontrollably does llie 
agency of a certain chemical gas upon the lungs in¬ 
spirit it into wild and frolicsome mirth, or the agency 
of a strong narcotic on Uie gastric nerves soothe it 
down from tumultuous and agitating emotion into calm 
or dormant repose! Now this wide and various acces¬ 
sibility of the mind to influence and control from mere 
pliysical agencies acting upon the bodily frame, and its 
corresponding capacity of exerting a powerful influence 
upon body, and, through the medium of bodily organs 
or bodily actions, to communicate its ideas to other 
minds, are phenomena which, if new or not matter of 
daily experience and observation, would have appeared 
far more extraordinary, far more beyond the range of 
common possibility, titan the receiving of special iiii- 
pressions from the agency of Deity, accompanied with 
capacity or commission to make them known. If the 
mind is acted on, and powerfully so, and in a great 
variety of ways, by matter, who siiall dare to say that 
it cannot be acted on in tlie way of inspiration, by the 
Divine Being ? 

3. The possibility of a revelation appears from the 
nature of inspiiation. I sliould digress wero I to 
glance here at the conflicting doctrines wiiicii have 
prevailed respecting the modes and tlie degrees of 
supernatuial influence. I can afford, as far as regards 
possibility, to let an infidel insist on the highest of these 
doctrines,->-to let him demand proof that' supernatural 
suggestion,’ or the communication by divine agency of 
matter not at all understood by the person receiving it, 
is not impossible. The human mind is so constituted 
as to receive and retain for years what is utterly devoid 
of meaning to it, and whid, by mere reflection, it 
afterwards comes foUy to understand; and it receives 
and retains such matter, not only without injury to its 
powers at cootraventimi of its spontaneqiu i^ratioas, 
but in Ute ordinary course of the trainiii|f and the de- 
vciofuaeut of Us eaergies. ^ Every educated man got 
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lessons ill his cbildiiood, which lay at first like newly 
masticated footl upon the stomacli, and did not yield 
intellectual* iiourislimeiit, or become incorporated witli 
wliat he knew or understood, till after tedious pro¬ 
cesses of digestion and secretion. Alauy a ftdr seed of 
future useful intelligence lies lung buried in mere 
words oil the memory of a child, and ripens and ger¬ 
minates into tiionght only wlien tlie summer sunsliiue 
of bis manhood has effected the full development of 
his mental powers. Now, if man can so communicate 
ideas to the mind tliat, thoiigli not understood, they 
will be retained, and afterwaiils turned to practical ac¬ 
count,—if man cun do this tiiroiigh the defective 
medium of spoken language, God, wiio is infinitely 
stronger and more skilful timii he, can assuredly do it 
lliruugii tiie securer medium of moral operation; and 
if tlie mind can, in tiie ordinary course of its educa¬ 
tional cuiliire, receive, liy the poor means of sound or 
of disturbance of the atmosphere, the elements of future 
tiiouglit, he cun mucli more, wittiout suspension or 
luodiiicalioii of his ordinary reason, receive by the 
liigliei* means of a monil impression on his intellect, 
the elements of fail aciiuaiiitaiice witii the will of his 
Creator. Siiggesliun to the mind by a supremely in¬ 
telligent Agent, presents, to say tlie least of it, fewer 
and less perplexing plieiiomena, tlian suggestion to tlie 
mind in tlie popular and well-known processes of com¬ 
mon human education. 

4. The possibility of a revelation appears from the 
nature of all knowledge. Every mail knows what is 
presented to liis'mind, and believes what appears to him 
to be true; and he knows it just in the liglit in which 
it is presented to him, and believes it witli more or less 
firmness according to tlie strength or nature of the 
evidence by which it is supported. He knows, for ex- 
ain(ile, tiiat extreme lieat gives pain to the body, and 
believes it on the evidence of sensation; he knows 
that one reminiscence draws forth another by the at¬ 
traction of resemblance, and believes it on tlie evidence 
of consciousness; he knows that a whole is greater than 
a part, and believes it on the evidence of intuition; he 
knows Uiat a ripe orange is yellow, and round, and 
juicy, and believes it on the evidence of perception ; 
he knows that the iiiliabilaiits of Nenfr Zealand aro 
cannibals, and believes it on the evidence of written or 
of oral testimony. But why docs he know any of these 
matters ? Just because they are presented to his mind. 
In what light does he know them ? Just in that which 
belongs respectively to the several media through 
wliicli they are conveyed. And why dues he believe 
tlieiii ? Just because all matters presented to the in¬ 
tellect carry with them their appropriate evidence, and 
necessarily make an impression proportioned to its 
weight. Now why sliould he not know a matter pre¬ 
sented to his mind by the Divine Agency? Why 
should he nut know it in the light of supernatural sug¬ 
gestion? Why should he not believe it on the evi- 
deuce of divine testimony? Knowledge by divine 
suggestion is knowledge on exactly the same principle, 
and according to exactly the same laws, as knowledge 
by any other medium: it is simply tlie presenting of 
objects to the mind,—the presenting of them in a 
manner and with mi evidence suited to their pecuUac 
nature; and it, in no respect, differs more from kitow- 
ledge of any other genus, than knowledge by into! ' 
tiou differs from that by perception, or knowledge by 
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coiischHistifss diifens from that b; hmnun teBliinotiy. 
Hence, a man under divine inspiration, is, on philosu- 
phtpil principles, no {treater a phenoineuuii, titan a man 
reariing history or studying nuitheniatics; and he may, 
on tlie evidence of divine sttggestiou, as surely commit 
the revelation he has received to writing, as, on the 
evidence of demdnstralimi and of human testimony, 
the UiBtliematiciaii and the historian may deliver pre¬ 
lections ori the properties of angles and the revolutions 
of empires. 

THE PROBAaiLlTV Oi A KEVliLATlON- 

1. The probability Hint a revelatimi lias been given 
to man npiiears from tlie goodness of Deity. All in¬ 
fidels, except atlieists, agree that (Jod is benevolent, 
that he has power to make his creatures happy, and 
tlifit he knows or can contrive sources of eiijoyrtient to 
them whicli tiiey tliemsclves are untdile to discover. 
If God have not a vastly wider range of benevolence 
—vastly greater and more niiinerous resources wlieiice 
it ran be exercised—than men themselves liave, he al¬ 
together censes to possess the most obvious attribute of 
I'leity,—an nttribiilc wliicli has been ascribed even to 
tile paltry, fictitious gods of ordinary, uncivilized, crude, 
(marse mythology. Now, wliere would be the bene¬ 
volence of God, where his good will to men, where his 
disclosures of fountains of happiness, where liis inclina¬ 
tion to help them out of harassing perplexities, if he 
had withheld froin them the intimations or aids of his 
superior knowledge respecting tlie modes of action 
which are most conducive to promote their liniipiness V 
Consider, too, how generally yetiinsuecessfully licatlieiis 
seek their cliief good in some species of religious ob- 
scrvnlices, how intimately tliey find their present weal 
or woe connected with tlie character of tlieir morals, 
how perplexing tlieir inquiries are r<;spectiiig tlie kind 
and number of religious acts with which tlie greatest 
amount of attainable happiness is associated, and liow 
multiform and distressing the manifest errors in priiici]ile 
and observance are wliicli thousands of millions of 
tliem have adopted; and tlien say where tlie bene¬ 
volence of Deity would have been, had our wliolc 
world, in every age, been destitute of a revelation ? 

2. The probability that a revelation has been giveii 
to ihan appears from the general nnitunl adaptation of 
means and end in the orgniiitalion of God’s creatures. 
The eye. is intended for vision, or for the conveyance 
to the niind of ideas of colour in external olijects; it is, 
therefore, fitted up with exactly the mechanisui which 
shall duly refract and converge rays of liglit falling on 
its sufface; and it looks abroad on a landscape illiiiiii- 
nated by a brilliant play of solar effulgence, veiled by 
an atmdsphere adapted to soften and variegate the 
beaihs of light, clothed in inequalities of surface fitted 
to produce sliade and perspective, and impregnated 
with Sdtih Varieties of natural itibrddiints and chemical 
agencies as givte dtit, in hx^uisite beauty and perfect 
ofdek, all the hues ahd tinges of the several colours. 
Thus the design of the OyO, thd organization of it with 
a view to that desigii, and the adaptation of ah external 
means to tlie ckganlzatidn, atb jointly connected, and 
Oonstitule together a complete and divinely wise cOti- 
tiivancO; EVeiT Organ of SeiiSe, OVefy ihstriiinent of 
roOtiOh, is*^hry appUancte of iilastication, secretion, hitd 
all (Aher fudetiotis ih the animal System, arO Ootistrucied 
BEcortog to tha ^6 WW. In vegetables aiio, lii 


chemical and meteorological indiieuces, and in all 
matters whatever throughout the visible creation, every 
object has both its peculiar deitipi. ahd aii appropriate 
meclianisnl of suitable or ieldapmd means. Now why 
should mail’s moral nature alone be an exception fo the 
general rule? He possesses a peculiar capadlty Ob 
power of receiving inoral impressiohs—of being ififlii- 
enced by a stinging sense of bight Und wroiig. This 
liigh power, be it called conscience. Or a modification Of 
reason, or an educational habit, or whatever else oiie 
pleases, sticks adhesively to eVery man, imd appeers to 
constitute the very differentia of liiS species, or Ills dis- 
tinguistiing peculiarity among tlie Bhimai crSatiuii. 
Tlie design of it, too, is obvious from itS very nfitUf^— 
obvious even to savages—so Obvious to all iWcii, that, 
even among tliose who reject or deny a revelation, it 
forms the basis of their pretended codes Of honOiir, find 
tile pole-star of their ethical pliilosophy, ahd of all their 
achievements in moral legislation. Hilt if it has a 
design, where is the suitable or adapted means iVitli 
whicli it needs to be conjoined ? Here is Bfi arrange¬ 
ment that man should have moral vision—a diie sense 
of right and wrong; here also is au eye, a jptnver of 
mind, a suitable organization fur obtaining it; but 
where are the rays of light, where tlie requisite exter¬ 
nal means, adapted to the organization and the design? 
He wlio made tlic eye, and fashioned it for coiiveyiiig 
ideas of colours, created likewise the light and the 
landscape ; Bud having made man's moral nature. Bud- 
fitted it to receive a due sense of right aiid wrong> he 
rnmiot have, failed to cuifiiect with it the best raeaiis of 
inforniatiuii, or to give fur its guidance a revelation of 
liis will. 

3. Tlie probability that a revelation has been giveii 

to uinii appears from tlie universality of religious ob¬ 
servances. No nation dr tribe, no matter liow isolated, 
barbarous, or brutalized, has yet been discoverad, who 
possessed no religious ndtioiis, and did riol in some 
sense jiractise, religious rites. Now ail religion, be it 
what it may, supposes intercumihuiiication between 
man and a superior or supreme Being—it supposes the 
offering of Iiuinage dr of supplications oii man’s part, 
and the bestowal, real or imaginary, of ble^iiigs on the 
part of Him whom lie addresses. Whence, then, did 
tlie idea of this intercommunication originate? Did 
men in all instalices create of their own accord the notion 
of a Deity, the notion of worshipping hiln, the notion 
that he would attend to them, and the notion of obtain¬ 
ing advantage by offering him supplication and waiting 
on him for his favours ? If tiiey did, they. In a savage 
and almost bruial condition, performed an exploit in¬ 
calculably superior to the highest Bchieveibents of thle 
greatest sages,—an exploit so prodigiously beyond tlid 
range of ordinary experience, aiid so sUniiltaneous add 
uniform over the world, as to be iricdni^afabiy more 
wohderful than the phenomena of a reveiadbn. Biit 
if dod, and not man, imparted tlie qnivemiiy preVfill- 
ing notions of aii intercomraunicatidn lietween himself 
and his creatures, then, ipso facto, he must httve given 
some revelation of his will. . , 

4. The probability that a revelation has been gtvcai 
to nian appears from the extensive dii^sioa tradi¬ 
tions which coincide With tlie sWements of the Bible. 
There is among heathen nations ah luilve^al ^ditioii 
of the deluge; hhd tjdsy in tlieir systems hi iajrij^iegy,. 
is accdihpaiiied t>f traidlunhs lilsphctiiig tii^lhiedUuViau 
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pra, the primeval condition or |foIdcn age of man« and 
the teadin^if phenomena of tlie work of creation^ Re¬ 
markable coincidences with tlie conunencemeiit of the 
Bible history occur in the Phenician* the Chinese, the 
Hindoo, the Gothic, the Etruscan; tlie Greek, and the 
American cosmogonies. Now; admitting that mere 
luonnroents might possibly have transmitted the univer¬ 
sal tradition of the deluge, by what conceivable means 
except the information furnished in the Bible, or by 
other revelations akin in character to Unit whicli we 
allege to have lieen received by Moses, could con¬ 
current notions have arisen and prevailed respecting 
Antediluvian and especially ante-paradisaic events ? 
Amongst all heathens, too. and in the writings of all 
llieir sages, innumerable instances occur of moral senti¬ 
ments, laws, maxims, rules of social life, and views of 
religious institutions and observances, wliich bear in¬ 
ternal evidence of liaving originally been either tran¬ 
scripts from tile Bible, or traditions derived from tlie. 
Jewish patriarchs or people*. Hence, eillier the Bible 
is, as it purposes to be, a revelation from God, or it is 
one of many consentaneous streams wiiich ilow from 
a revelation more remote. If this altenialive be not 
admitted, then the stupendous prodigy is presented of 
all, or almost all, tribes of mankind, tile most remote 
from one another in* situation, tlie most diverse in 
idiaractcr and language, and the most ceiillicting in ' 
moral customs amt Imbits of thought, making a con¬ 
current discovery of events wliich happened before the 
flood, and framing cOiisciitaiicoiis seiilimciits in religion 
and tlieories in cosmogony. Hutlier than believe so 
utterly incredible a prodigy, wlio will not admit tliat 
the traditions of the heathens were borrowed from an 
existing revelation ? 

5. Thu probability tliat a revelation has been given 
to man appears from tlie heathen pi-actices respecting 
oracles. All mythologies assume cnmiimniCBlions to 
men to liave been made by the objects of worship. 
The more refined heatliens of antiguity, or tliose whose 
early sages iiad enjoyed opportunities of conversing 
with Jews or consulting the Bible, believed that divine 
coiiiimmications iiiigiit be obtained in every season of 
eiucrgciicy, and even were in the habit of relying on a 
regular system of oracles. Now, how came the idea of 
revelation to lie fixed so strongly, so universally, so un¬ 
varyingly on the heattieii mind, iiiiiess it eitlier was 
suggested by the fact tliat an accredited revelation had 
been given, or was itself communicated in llic way of re¬ 
velation, or as a suggestion universally made by Deity ? 

6. The probability that a revelation has been given 

to man appears from the peculiar, complexion of infidel 
oiiinionsk lufidels arC the only class of men who deny 
the possibility, desirableness, or necessity of a revela¬ 
tion; They contend that such views of Deity as have 
been attuned by titemselves are perfectly sufficient for 
all the purposea of mail’s well-being, and, at tlie same 
time, eUmport best with the dignity And functions of 
huinau reason. All tiieir higher notions, however, are 
derived front the very book which claims to be a revela¬ 
tion, and but for It would never have been aciluired. 
All infidels have either read the Bible for titemselves, 
or raceived the fruits of a perusal of it from others; 
tiiey are all acquainted, eRher through means.'Of social 
intercourae, or throu^ thfit of feuding, witli the 
aetttfi^ and tb(i|r hairb gathered 

froih thei^ sources sueh doc^iges as are most simple and 


elementary, and have surreptitiously designated them the 
discoveries of reason. No Infidels are found or catr 
exist in any position but under tlie light of tlte Chris- 
tian revelation. Rejection of other rellgituis thait that 
of the Bible has in every instance been but the exetumg- 
ing of one rel igion for another. Persons whom Maholh- 
medans call infidels, are professed Christians ; and pee- 
sons wiiom heathens would call infidels, are mere dis¬ 
sentients from tile reigning superstition, who have 
adopted some other religion in its stead. Infidelity, 
view it as we may, whetlier in tlie ligiit of history, in 
that of the capabilities of reason, of in that of the 
complexion of its opinions, can exist only as a system 
witich borrows doctrines concerning God and rules of 
moral conduct from the Bible, and then, on the ground 
of the alleged sufficiency of tliese, asserts that a revela¬ 
tion is unnecessary and improbable. Infidel opinions, 
therefore, are tiieinselvcs liigii probable evidence that 
a revelation has been given : they are evidence of this, 
both from tlieir own nature and apparent origin, and 
from their being the ouiy exception to an universal 
belief,—a belief common to (.Jirislians, to Mahom- 
inedatis, and to all descriptions of heutiiens,—tliat coni- 
muiiivutions have been made to man of the divine 
character and will. 

THK NEcESSlXy OF A UEVET.ATION. 

1. The necessity of a revelation appears from the 

uneerlaiiily, iliscre[iaiicies, contradictions, and utter 
confusiou wiiicli attend all ellurts of mere reason to 
cwiistruct a system of reiigioii or of morals. Men who 
have contended most strenuonsiy for the sufficiency of 
reason, wliu have enjoyed its functions under a state of 
tile highest edneationai ciikure, and wlio Imre even 
stolen unacknowledged lessons from tlie sacred scrip¬ 
tures, have arrived at such conflicting' or opposite con¬ 
clusions on every point of theology and ethics, and have 
maintained sucli cuiillicliiig and opposite tlieories of 
religion, tliat no two of them ever were, or periiaps evel: 
can be, agreed. Kespecting tiie existence and the attri¬ 
butes of tloii, the reality and tlie extent of providence; 
tlie nature and the inimorialily of liie soul, tlie obliga¬ 
tion and the rites of religious worship, and the sanctions, 
niutives, kinds, mid relations of moral duties—respect¬ 
ing tiiese, and in fact all, elemeulary topics in theology 
and etiiics, sncii iiieii as IJiiuie, Buliiigbroke, Siinftes- 
bury, Voltaire, Paine, and Lord Herbert of Cherburg, 
have taught doctrines more various and mutually de¬ 
structive liiaii have ever, in any' one department of 
thinking, been proiiiulged by an equal number of mea 
in civilized or educated life. Scepticism, or the doubt¬ 
ing or denial of absolutely everytliiiig relating to Gk)d, 
to creation, to providence, to tlie soul, to the conscience, 
to moral obligation, seems to be the only result of in¬ 
quiry in religion, which tlie mere reason of man can 
achieve. How necessary, tlieii—if we would finow 
anything respecting our moral weli-behig, or be freed 
from tlie doubt and uncertainty which ore utterly In¬ 
compatible with all knowledge—is a revelation front 
God! ' 

2. The necessity of a revelation appears from the 
inconsistencies and the coiifiicting character of the reli¬ 
gious systems of heathen nations. China, India, A ncient 
Greece and Hume, and many a distinguished people 
both in the earlier and in the later ages of the' world) - 
have inherited religious creeds and ritilals CQuStnk{it«4 
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by^'tlie niost eniiflciit sages among their ancestors. 
■Yet iltou/fli traditions from tile Jewish patriarchs, or 
mutilated transcripts from the Jewish scriptures, tbrmed 
a leading ingredient in the whole, their mythologies, 
and the practices of worahip and morality based upon 
them, are uncertain, confused, and contradictory in 
themselves, and altogether inconsistent and conflicting 
with one another,—so much so, that if any one could 
be supposed to be right, all tlie rest would necessarily 
be wrong. Deplorable, however, and destitute of all 
sound instruction as the heathen systems are, how iii> 
cnSculably wors<^would they have been, how full of 
everything fitted to mislead and to destroy, hoi7 mon¬ 
strous, how inaJignant, liow diabolical, how replete 
with moral aiiaix^hy, had not the liuri-id darkness wliicli 
«!nvelopes them been softened by some burrowed rays 
i'rom the. light of patriurcital tradition or of the 
.Jewish scriptures! Fearful beyond conception would 
have been ttie condition, nut only of those nations 
which are heatlien still, but of all the inhabitants of 
tile world. How deeply necessary, then, is a revelation 
of the divine will! 

. S. The necessity of revelation appears from tlie un¬ 
certainty and the absurdities of heatlien theology. 
Not only brute masses of uiitiiiiikiiig people, but the 
must retlecling, inquiring, iiiteliigciit sages in heatlien 
countries, iiave uniforinly entertained sceptical, de¬ 
grading, or fuiitaslic iiutioiis i'e.specliiig tlie nature 
and tile, worsiiip of (xoil. Tliey have, in nearly all 
cases, worsliippecl • lords many and gods many,’ of the 
most euiiteniptible, various, or absurd cliaraeter, and 
liave practised rites and observances wliieli proved 
their deities to im objects less venerable or loveable 
than tlieir very worsliippers. and quite as powerless as 
tile stocks and stones in wliicli tliey are believed to 
reside. Notions e(|tiuliy vain, iiicunsisteiil, and iii-^ 
glorious liave prevailed respecting tlie nature of tiie 
buiiiaii soul, a future state of rewards and piiiiisliiiieiits, 
ahd every other subjed coiiiiecleii with man's condition 
and hopes as a ralioiud and religion.sly-coiistitiited 
laung. Heathen iialiuiis and sages, of all classes, in 
all climes, and in every variel.y of eircuiiistuiiees, have 
tried to construct a reasonable and certain system of 
Uieulogy ; but, in every parlieulur, they have, witliout 
«‘xueptiuii, egregionsly and deplorably failed. How 
necessary, llieii, is a revelation of the divine will! 

4. The necessity t»f revelation appears from Uie de¬ 
graded morality taught by heathen sages, and legalized 
by the most eiiligbteiied heathen states. Socrates taught 
tliat Gn.'eks should regard all mankind, except tlieir 
own countrynien, as natural enemies; Aristotle and 
Cicero taught timt tlie forgiveness of injuries is 
cowardly and mean; Zeiiu and Cato taught that tliere 
is iiu.distiDCliuu of degree, aggmvatiuii, or iieinousiiess 
in crimes ; . Plato tauglit that excessive drinking was 
allowable during the festival of Bacchus; .Aristotle 
taught that deformed or infirm children ought to be 
destroyed; Cicero taught that foriiicatiou is in no 
instance wrong; Plato taught that a community of 
women would conduce to good, and timt ^Idiers ouglit 
not to be restrained from even the grossest sensual 
indulgence. These were tlie wisest men who ever 
propounded morals without tiie acknowledged aids of 
revelaUouand they exerted a legislative Infiaence in 
ethics among their numerons and respeedve followers, 
and gave to the’public laws of the most ehlightmied 


heatlien nations of antiquity ibeir boasted glqry and 
loftiness of tone. But were^eitber Ibeir followers, or 
their countrymen, or they themselves, duly acquainted 
with uiorai duty? Zeno and Cbto recommended 
suicide by their example,—while other philosophers 
inculcated it in precept; Solon, the most celebrated 
person who ever embodied tiie eUiicsof nges hi a code 
of public law, enacted that sensuality was irreproach¬ 
able, except when practised by a slave; several states 
of Greece legalized uimatunil lust, and encouraged it 
by public statutes; philosophers and legislators sanc¬ 
tioned the grossest indecency, df unkmmess, and lewd- 
ness during the festivals of Bacchus, Cybele, and 
Ceres; and Rome was distinguished by licenUous 
divorces, the procuring of aborUons, the exposing of 
inhuits, the nuisance of public stews, the sports of 
gladiators, the maltreatment of slaves, and other 
varieties or fruits of sensuality and cruelty, all of 
which were sanctioned or connived at by both sages 
and ieglsiators. Such are some of the detnll8.r-or let 
them be called even the blemishes or failures—of 'tiie 
highest achievements which reason and civilization, 
apart from tlie acknowledged aid of the Bible, have 
ever effected in the science of morals. How neces¬ 
sary, iiieii, is a revelation of tlie divine will! 

5. The necessity of revelation appears from the in¬ 
ability of man to discover or invent a method of pro¬ 
pitiating Deity. A sense of guilt and of the de¬ 
sirableness or iiidispensabiiity of a plan of reconcilia- 
lion with God, is deeply, and perhaps universally, im¬ 
pressed on the human iiearu All nations eviuco 
dread of divine anger, and attempt in some one or otlier 
or in various methods to avert it by penance or sacrifice. 
But their ideas of propitiation are confused; wild, un- 
satistaclory, and conflicting; and their rites for efifect- 
iiig it are frivolous and absurd, or are cruel, san¬ 
guinary, and monstrous. The whole heathen world 
appears as if inquiring, * Wherewith shall 1 come before 
the Lord, and bow myself before the high God? Shall 
1 come beforu him wiUi burnt-ofi’erings, with calves of 
a year old ? Will the Lord lie pleased witli lliousancls 
of rams, or with leu Uiuusatuis of rivers of oil ? Sliall 
1 give kuy first-boni for my transgression, the fruit of 
my body fur the sin of my soul ?' But after hecatombs 
have been burned, after tribes have been decimated, 
after myriads of altars have been soaked with aniiaul or 
human gore, the restlessness which remains with every 
mind, the dread or self-accusing which leinains witii 
every conscience, Uie desires for fresh attempts at pro¬ 
pitiation which continues to be felt liy every heart, give 
fcHi'fiit echo to the response, ’ Lebanon is not suticient 
to burn, nor the beasts tliercof for a bumt>ofl'ering.* 
* To what puipose is the multitude Of your zacrifiOqs 
unto me ? saitli the Lord: 1 am full of the liurut- 
ofi'eritigs of ranis, and the fat of fed faeasti I de¬ 
light not in the blood of faullockzi mr hu^,' or of 
he-goats. And when Ye spread forth ytnar baiids, I 
will bide mine eyes from you; ye% when ye xnfi^e 
many prayers I will not hear: yoar;lumds!are.|iiiU>of 
blood.’ How necessary, thea, Ite a revdigticn of.,t|ic 
divine will I j • 


Error.’^lt isoopunonfoBimto err; 
a fool that perseveres in bis error.; a adie thifo* 

fore, alters tils ^Udon,—a fool ncwr.—Eefot Proierb. 
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SINFUL ANGER; 

A Snrmon, 

By THE LATE Rev. Samdee Saonders, 

MhUiler of the Firet BapHtt Church, Liverpool. 

EruES.‘iv. Be ye angryt and sin not: let not the 

lun go down upon your wrath." 

The epistle to the Ephesians, M'hich is one of 
the most doctrinal wbich the apostle Paul ever 
wrote, is remarkable for its numerous and for¬ 
cible injunctions relative to the various brandies 
of practical piety; evincing thereby the per¬ 
fect harmony that subsists between the doc¬ 
trines of grace and a holy deportment. To 
maintain that there is any discrepancy between 
tiiese, indicates a deficiency either of intellect 
or of moral principle, a gross misunderstanding 
of the scriptures, and a deplorable ignorance of 
tile designs of God in our redemption. Prac¬ 
tical religion relates to tlie whole character, in¬ 
ternal as well as external. Hence it is worthy 
of remark, that the beatitudes in the fifth chap¬ 
ter of Matthew relate chiefly to virtues which 
are purely spiritual,—^to humility, penitence, 
meekness, and purity of heart. As these are 
the springs of action, and really constitute the 
character, the reason of their being prominently 
exhibited in the instructions of our Lord, must 
be obvious to every oue. You must oileu have 
noticed that tlic prohibitions of scripture relate 
not only to the outward conduct, but also to 
the dispositions of the heart. It would havb 
been unworthy of God to have required only a 
fair exterior. Therefore, every law which for¬ 
bids an overt act, vir|^ually forbids the disposi¬ 
tion which would lead to the act. On this 
principle our Lord expounded the moral law, 
and maintained that an unholy desire amounted 
to a breacii of it. And the inspired authors of 
the epistles, following in the steps of their di¬ 
vine Master, did not only condemn the outward 
violations of the sacred code, but forbade to 
cherish any disposition that is at variance with 
it. They forbid not only theft, adultery, and 
murder, but covetousness, unchaste desire, and 
anger. It is to the last of these 1 invite your 
attention this morning. The apostolic injunc¬ 
tion is this,—* Be ye angry, and sin not; let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath.* 

1. I propose to make some general observa¬ 
tions on anger. 

Anger consists in that discomposure or agi- 
tatioa of mind which is felt on receiving an in¬ 
jury, accoDnpanied with resenUnent, or with the 
purpose of revenge. This passion hts been 
iinplauti^ By infinite wisdom in the breasts of 
human beings for important and useful purposes, 
it is not, tMrefore, taken abstractedly, to be 
regarded as the offspring of depravi)^, but as 
with the human soul, As, a constito- 
ignr^ is compa- 


Ublo with a state of innocence. ' Every passion 
originally implanted in the breast of man, sup¬ 
poses at least the possibility of circumstances 
arising that may call it into exercise. As it 
respects the passion under consideration, a state 
of innocence would have precluded its exercise 
altogether; just as it would have precluded the 
use of those defensive weapons witli which the 
brute creation are so gcncrallj' and amply pro¬ 
vided. But situated as we are, in a world of 
provoking evils, there will be frequent and just 
occasions for anger. There is a propriety in 
turning our resentment on ourselves when we 
are conscious of having departed from God, or 
of having displeased him by any act of lolly and 
sin. Acts ofiiigratitiidc, uukindness, injustice, 
oppression, and cruelty, which wc sumetimes 
witness aiuuug men, may lawfully excite our 
anger. Acts of disobedience in domestic life, 
the perverseness aiid rebellion of children, the 
insolence or dishonesty of servants, call for a 
due expression of resentment. Oftcnccs com¬ 
mitted against God, involving eontem))t of re¬ 
ligion, prolancncss and iiiqtiety, must be coii- 
templuted by the most saiiotiKed mind with 
abhorrence and indignation. Nut to be dis¬ 
composed, not to feed some degree of resent¬ 
ment, on such occasions, would indicate a 
criminal apathy, would perhaps involve unfaith¬ 
fulness to our trust, and tend to harden men in 
their delinquencies. “ These ferments and 
commotions of nature were designed to he a 
strong and sensible rebuke to iniquity of every 
kind, and a nu'ans to prevent the repetition of 
it. Our blessed Lord himself, who was meek, 
and holy, and liuinble in perfeotion, yet found 
reason, suiiietinies here on earth, to give loose 
to Ids sacred resentments. Wc also are per¬ 
mitted to be angry, if we take heed of sin. 

‘ Be ye angry, and sin not;’ or, in other words, 
‘do not yield to sinful anger.’ ” 

Let it be observed, in pursuance of this 
apostolic maxim, that there is no passion which 
requires to be watched with greater caution and 
jealousy. A quality or lUculty may be good 
in itself, atid of groat utility when under judi¬ 
cious management, just as fire, or water, or 
air, when duly regulated, produce tiie must 
beneficial results; but if allowed to act with- 
.out restraint, will la; followed inevitably with 
sei;ious and fatal consequences. It is by placing 
our anger, as well as all our other passions, 
within the firm grasp of reason,—an act whicit 
is involved unquestionably in our submission tu 
the claims of the gospel,—tliat Christians ac¬ 
quire that equanimity so essential to a right 
state of iiear^ and to the formation of correct 
and exemplary habits. I propose, 

II. To show under what circuinstaacos 
anger becomes sinful. . , 

1. I observe that anger becomes sii^l 
when there is nq real or adequate canse for :jit. 
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Our Lord, ia hu sermon on the mount, fur* 
uishes us with this view of the case, when ex* 

. plaining that portion of the law which relates to 
the crime Of murder:—‘ Ye have heard that it 
was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not 
kill; and whosoever shall kill, shall be in dan* . 
ger of the judgment :*but I say unto you, that 
whosoever is angry with his brotlu;r without a 
cause, (or unjustly,) shall be in danger of the 
judgment.’ NoW, anger may be pronounced 
unjust, or tvithout adequate cause, when what 
has occurred of an olfensive description has 
been purely accidental,—without intention. No 
e,xtraordiuary acuteness, one might suppose, 
would be required to distinguisii between what 
is designed and premeditated, and what is un* 
desigiKfd and accidental. And yet nothing is 
more common tlian for an angry man to con¬ 
found these widely different cases, and to evince 
us keen and warm n resentment in relation to 
the latter as to the former. It may be admitted 
that he wlio has offended unintentionally may 
have been thoughtless, inconsiderate, and vola¬ 
tile ; and if so, be lies open to rebuke,—he de¬ 
serves reprelipusion. But it would be grossly 
unjust to indulge the same degree of resent¬ 
ment against such an uifender, as though he 
wickedly designed to commit Um fault iuqiuted 
to him. But it may happen that an offence 
may be conmiittud when there is no inconsidcr- 
ateness,—wlien there is a predominant W'ish to 
please. We have a striking Jllustruliun of tiiis 
remark in Aliiinelech the priest, who, being 
ignorant of David’s expulsion from the court of 
Israel, furnished him with refreshment and the 
sword of Goliath.' Saul, being informed of this 
transaction, accused Ahiinelech of disloyalty, 
and had him put to dcatli as a traitor, tliough 
the hapless victim of royal anger was unap- 
prixed of the rupture which Innl taken place 
between the king and his servant, it is not, 
indeed, every instance of causeless anger that, 
in its results, bears any resemblance to this; i 
yet the mere possibility of imputing bud inten- i 
tions to one who is really innocent of the 
charge, and of being transported with undue 
resentment on account of what is merely ima¬ 
ginary, should induce us to examine before we 
decide, to deliberate before we act, and to take 
beed that we never be angry with our brother*, 
without a cause. • | 

Anger may be further protltiunced unjust or I 
without a cause, when what has occurred is ' 
quickly resented, and no time given for expla- ^ 
nation, or when explanation is not admitted. 
Considering ourselves as grievous. offenders I 
against God)—as exposed without exception to : 
his righteous displeasure, for having broken his 
holy law, and rejected, with avtful pertinacity, 
the salvation of Jesus Christ, It is aui*gris- 
ing that Unger and revenge should everj burn, 
especUlly oft slight oeeftstoosj in the breasts of 


human beings tOWatkb ftse Another. One woolft 
think that, at least, they would be disposed to 
listen to any plea, so that it were founded on 
truth, which might tend to establish the inno¬ 
cence, or extenuate the &aU, of the aebused. 
But there are some spirits so contracted and so 
severe as to be ineapable of viewing an offenge 
in connection with any exteimating circum¬ 
stances. That which has only the appearance 
of being done against thefti, renders excuse in¬ 
admissible, and must be punished with unre¬ 
lenting severity. The anger of Saul against 
Ahimelech, to whose offence we have just re¬ 
ferred, was precisely of this unreasonable atid 
fiend-like description. In vain did the Uceftsed 
attempt to clear hirbkelf of the charge of Si: con¬ 
spiracy, by averring his total ignorance of Da¬ 
vid’s alleged hostility to the king. Ahitiielech 
had assisted the supposed enotny of his sover- 
oigu; but he had assisted him with the design 
of serving his sovereign. Yet he tnust die! 
Svjcli was the royal decree, despite of His well- 
established innocence, execution Of thik 

worthy man was nut the only etibet of Saul’s 
tempestuous anger at this time ; fur apprehen¬ 
sive that others were concerned in a conspiracy 
against him, he put fourscore of the priesthood 
to the sword. And as though this were not 
enougli to gratify his insatiable rage, he con¬ 
demned their wives, and children, and cattle, 
to indiscriminate slaughter. Such were the 
effects of causeless anger,—a dreadful accumu¬ 
lation of murderous crifties that might have 
been prevented, had a reasonable attention been 
paid to the plea of the accused. 

2. Anger becomes sinkil when it is sudden 
and hasty. He u'ho is of a warm and hasty 
spirit, is almost always in an attitude for War. 
His w'capons are always furbished and always' 
ready fur action. He is susceptible to a pro¬ 
verb, and is ounstiluted of materials so igtiit- 
iblc, that you may kindle a devouring fiailie 
in his soul by a single word. During dlte 
paroxysm, lie resembles one who is hiitried 
along by a resistless torrent; he loses the mas¬ 
tery of bis spirit, the mastery of his fetdinglf, 
the mastery of his tongue; he is betrayftd 
into indiscretions of language and' detftftaft- 
our, which excite alarm in the bOsftois of his 
friends, and which, when reviewed by. hihuAlf 
in calmer moments, fill him with grief and 
self-contempt. I know that it has ti^n t^ft 
said, that a hasty spirit is hot 80 Md ai one 
which retains its resentinetit,<^ihiti br 
perhaps severe, but, like the thftodei*; abo#Al^ 
soon spends itself, and is usuAUy gefterftfti ibd 
forgiving. All this iftay be hdntUt(iu|. bfttiddl 
tills does not excuse it. It ii qul^-.*iftnd 
lightning; And, like t^at ftwful Alftiiteat^ U.ftiayi 
at a single stroke) Occa«ioft,ftftftttftHil#^li^ 

It is generous ift forgiving; but fteitbHlif 
osity nor fbrgiveftAee en^ iifio tbe elAii^te 
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of on ai)gr^ spiHti any tiidK than a calm oan 
be rcgaH}^ ais a. (Sdtitpoiihnt part of a tonipeat. 
If a qtitok aiid liasty spirit w^ra in itself gaber* 
uus and foi^ivibg, why, when at its height, do 
we observe the directly contrary emotions in 
full and iatriess exercise ? The association of a 
frank and noble disposition witli a hasty and 
resentful temperj is merely accidfcntal j~it may 
be, or it may not be; for the anger of some 
men is both quick and couthiabus,—sudden in 
resentment, and lasting ih aversion. Hut or- 
luit me to inquire, who, that is iu pui-suii of 
virtue, thinks that he shall attain It by allowing 
himself the indulgence of a vice because it may 
not be the grossest of its kind ? Hut still it is 
affirmed, that a Iiasty spirit is nut a bad spirit. 
The meaning is, I suppoSe, that if it be merely 
liast^’, if it be not associated with malevolence, 
it is not bad. But is it good, because it is not 
so bad as it might be? Is it good, because 
there is something worse? Does not this hasty 
spirit fill the eye with malignant fire, distort tiia 
countenance, breathe words of bitterness and 
revenge indicative of emotions that are set on 
fire of hell? Does not this hasty spirit fre- 
.«iuently produce discord in families, and separa¬ 
tion of the veriest friends ? Does it not induce 
a contemptible upstart, on tlte most trifliug oc¬ 
casion, on account of a word, a glance which, in 
Ills wisd'oii), he construes into an insult, to de¬ 
fend his paltry honour at the mouth of a pistol? 
Yes; this hasty spirit is the evil genius of tlie 
duellist, and is accountable to tiie avenger of 
blood for the most atrocious murders, the wail¬ 
ings of U'idofvs, and the desolation of families. 
How justly did the wisest of men observe, ‘He 
that is slow to wrath is of great understanding ; 
but he that is lihsty of spirit exalteth folly 1* It 
may be said tlmt 1 have placed a hasty spirit in 
the very worst light; to whicli I answer, that 
it would not savoiir either of judgment or fidel¬ 
ity to place any vice in a less favourable point 
of view. Its possible results should never be 
kept out of sight. What is small in its begin¬ 
ning, may increase to a fearful magnitude. A 
8|)ark may be blowu up to a destructive conda- 
gratioH. 

8. AngOr bUConies sinful when it is expressed 
in OpprobflOhs and reproachful language. This 
view of the chafe is furnished by our Lord: ‘ I 
say Unto yOUj T^hUt whosoever is angry with his 
brotbhr Withtmi k chuSe shall be in danger of 
the judgment; arid whosoever shall say to his 
brOtl^^ kaliat ihall be in danger of the council: 
but WbmaieVfet' fehail say. Thou fool, shall be in 
danger of bldi«^re.' You perceive that, ih the 
fWmteiP this quotation^ ribjust or cause¬ 

less is prdriUulliced a 8in,o~the mere emo- 
tiori^ the seeiiett Ufie*pi‘fehsfed rfeseritmept; but 
this ith in iriagriitude On the breaking 
forth ef rie^^acbfol arid Eegimdihg'fe^itbetfc 
‘Whosdevtr ihiit Say to Itis bfrither, liabaf 
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that is, ‘thou worthless, empty miscreant,' shall 
be liable to condemnation; * but whosbever shall 
say. Thou fool,’ that is, ‘ thou graceless villain, 
thou rcliel and apostate,’ indicating thereby ri 
deeply dxed and mortal hatred, should be ex¬ 
posed to a still severer punishment. These 
wild sallies of a wratliful temper may be very 
excusable iu the estiniatioii of those who havb 
never discerned tlie spiritualit}'^ of the divirie 
law, nor endeavoured to chasten and discipline 
their spirits; but, in tlie sight of a holy Grid, 
they arc sins of serious magnitude. Moses and 
Aaron did but say to the complaining Israel¬ 
ites, ‘ Hear, ye rebels, must we bring water out 
of tl«e rock to suffice you ?' and they were de¬ 
nied the lofig-nnticipated pleasure of entering 
the promised land. ‘ I'hey spake unadvisedly 
with their lips, and closed their days ih the 
desert.’ 

4. Anger becomes sinful when it is of long 
duration. Tiiougli auger, as we noticed at the 
b(;ginning, is not ntterly prohibited, yet every 
(diristian sliould be careful how far he permits 
it to awake in his bosom; since, if the storm 
be once blown up, more wisdom and self-man- 
ag<niuuit, than fall to the lot of many, will be 
necessary to allay it. Tins remark applies not 
only to tlie degree of anger, but to tlie continu¬ 
ance of it. It is indeed a happy circumstance 
if the spirit, after it lias been tossed arid ruf¬ 
fled by the nntowardness and provocations of 
tiiose who live? apparently for the jnirpose of 
trying the patience of Christians, is able to 
reassume its accustomed placidity, atid to efface 
the impression of an injury at once; brit there 
are some who habitually pore over an offence, 
put tin; very worst construction oii itj and feed 
tlie flame of resentment by a thousand un¬ 
grounded suspicions. Tiie sudden burst of 
fury, perhaps, they liave avoided, and value 
themselves iu iiu slight degree on what they 
deem their self-command; but while they con¬ 
tinue from day to day in gloomy silence, they 
are nursing thoughts of vengeance in their 
hearts, and, by a spiteful word or a sly re¬ 
proach, show that tlieir anger has ripened to 
uialevotence. Tlie fallen countenance and tra¬ 
gical deed of Cain, the mischievous plotting of 
Jacob’s sons against their younger brother, the 
relentless mailce of Saul, tiie murderous reso- 
Ibtioii of Absalom in the case of Amnob, and 
the artful inachinatiu'ns of Hamari foi* the de¬ 
struction of Mordecai, were ail the fruits ot 
this dark, satatiic, revengeful temper. Such a 
spirit is not only unbecoming the Chrlstlari;~ 
it is disgraceful to the man; it sinks him brilri# 
his species; and tcahsforriiS him into the iiriag^' 
of Satan, whose element is hatred, mischief arid 
death. Anger rCsteth drily iit the bdsoril (j€ 
fools. With how great propriety; then; did did 
apostle efthort the Ephdsiriris, ‘Let ffjfet thp 
sriri go doWfi upon your ifrrftlh!’ • 
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III. I propose, lit the third place, to consider 
the unhajipy tendency, of’anger, 

!, On the person who indulges it. The fre¬ 
quent indulgence of a hasty; angry temper, ren¬ 
ders a man the sport of every one who chooses 
to make him unhappy. He tfiat has no rule 
over his own spirit, is as a city broken down 
and without walls. He is exposed to the as¬ 
sault of every foe. Any one may break his 
peace; and the slightest provocation may awak¬ 
en his wrath, and plunge him into quarrels and 
endless litigations;—so that instead of employ¬ 
ing his anger as a weapon of defence, he turns 
it upon himself, and pierces himself through 
with many sori'ows. It also keeps a man in a 
state of almost perpetual perturbation. He 
must be almost a stranger to that delightful calm 
which pervades the well-disciplined mind. The 
humours of his frame must be in a perpetual 
ferment. His blood must be hurried through 
his veins with fearful rapidity. The agitations 
of his bosom contract his brow, and impart to 
his eye a restless and a horrid glare. His mus- 
iugs are all mingled with resentment. His 
nights arc disturbed with visions of assassins and 
spectres. In every face he sees, or thinks he 
sees, a foe; and in every voice he hears the 
tone of insult. Tre(|ucut bursts of anger like¬ 
wise weaken a man’s authority. Accustomed 
to the boisterous sallies of w'rath, which, through 
long indulgence, have become almost habitual, 
and arise oflener from caprice and settled ill- 
humour than from provocation, dependents and 
domestics cease to regard them. They may 
tremble while ‘the storm continues, but will 
smile when it ceases. No pleasure is felt in 
serving him; no ]min when he is disobliged. 
His presence is always dreaded, and his absence 
regarded as an alleviation to domestic misery. 
Further, if a Christian be under the dominion 
of an angry spirit, he must be wholly unfit for 
devotional exercises. Devotion requires humil¬ 
ity ; but anger is mostly associated with pride. 
Devotion calls for self-abasement; but anger 
mostly savours of self-exultation. Devotion 
cannot be sincerely and feelingly practised, 
without a collected mind and calm thoughtful¬ 
ness; but anger agitates, inflames, and prevents 
the thoughts from being fixed on any thing 
spiritual, on any thing tranquillizing, on any 
thing except the heart-corroding injury. How 
can a mind, heated with this impure Are, draw 
near to God with confidence? How can he 
crave a blessing, the blessing of forgiveness, 
while he is secretly breathing threatening and 
revenge against a fellow-creatare for a trifling 
offence ? How can a soul, fiiil of unckaritable- 
ness, asperity, and resentment, look up to the 
once crucified Saviour, who, while he suffered 
the fimst cruel indignities, prayed even for his 
nitt^erers. An angry spirit teing at total va¬ 
riance with the spirit of devotion, tnu&t exclude 


its unhappy subject from the delightful and 
solemn pleasures arising frpm communion with 
God and bis Son Jesus Christ. The atmosphere 
of the cross cannot be inhaled by an angry soul; 
and it has no principle to sustain it in the pure 
and elevated region of a throne of grace. 

2. Permit me now to refer you to the un¬ 
happy effects of anger on society. In what a 
deplorable condition are those families that are 
governed by parents of fierce and contentious 
spirits! How do they vex and plague one an¬ 
other by their angry moods, and untamed hu¬ 
mours ! How injudicious in the management 
of their children, whom they indulge or correct 
according to the temper or caprice that may be 
predominating for the moment, without any re¬ 
gard to justice or propriety I How often are 
these fiery unhallowed tempers, by the example 
of parents, communicated to their children, so 
that they too become unkind, contradictious, 
and resentful! How delightful is a scene of a 
contrary description I I refer to a family where 
God is revered and daily worshipped; where 
the name of Jesus is known and precious, and 
his word regarded as the law of the house; 
where the parents are mutually affectionate, 
obliging, kind, and bland; where the children 
arc lovely in their tempers, attentive to each 
other’s wants, and rejoicing in each other’s 
happiness; where the noise of wrath is never 
heard; and where displeasure sits not on a 
single countenance, except on account of sin, 
and that displeasure expressed rather in the tone 
of pity than of revenge ! 

How painful have the effects of anger been 
in the church,—that church, respecting which 
the Saviour said, ‘ My peace 1 leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you !' Who could have 
suspected that a church, planted by the Prince 
of peace, fostered and nourished by the Spirit 
of peace, should have sufi'ered so much inju*^y 
from angry and disputatious spirits ? Alas! 
what fierce controversies, and bitter conten¬ 
tions, have disgraced the Christian name, iu 
consequence of the unholy license which po¬ 
lemical writers have taken, descending ffom the 
important subjects of their investigation to per¬ 
sonal rcficction, and mutual recrimination t And 
how oilen have religious societies brought dis¬ 
honour on the name of their divine Master by 
uncharitableness, selfishness, and wrath 1 How 
ctflen, for the want of a little mutual yielding, 
for the want of a disposition mutually to bbllge, 
for the want of a little prudence ^nd govern¬ 
ment of the temper that would have-led to mild 
remonstrance, to satisfactory explanatioa».Ji]ave 
churches been tom asunder,<^gregati6pasmt- 
tered, and the lamp of truth remov^ ffpitn its 
place I How just and how wise is the advice of 
Paul: * Let all bitterness, and Wrath, an^ 
mour, and evflfspeaking, be put away froni you, 
with all nMKee; and be ye kind one to another. 
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l< n<li,’r-lioavtf?(i, forgiving one anotIie't'» even as 
liod, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven you.* 
Look, my brethren, at the effects of anger in 
the world. I will not present to you those 
haunts of impiety where the wicked rage, and 
curse, and contend; and who seem disposed by 
their tempers, language, and conduct, to make 
tite present world resemble the abodes of de¬ 
mons. I will not conduct you to those circles 
of madness and folly, where what is called hon¬ 
our is the only law, and where the rights of that 
mock-deity are supported by deeds of murder. 
Fix your eye on those who deem themselves the 
proprietors of nations, and the masters of man¬ 
kind ; look at their ruthless deeds, and you will 
see the direful effects of anger. ‘ Prom whence 
come wars and fightings ?’ says the apostle 
.Tames, ‘ come they not hence even of your 
lusts,’ your angry passions and insatiable desires? 
These, are the fatal springs of all the carnage 
and horror of the field of battle. TJicse have 
drenched the fields with the blood of the slain; 
these have depopulated towns and districts; 
these have spread fire and sword through whole 
nations, and have led in their train pestilence, 
famine, and death. Who can peruse the his¬ 
tory of nations without a sigh and a tear? 
What sacrifices have been made to the de¬ 
mon of resentful anger! Contemplate the 
struggles of Ceesar and I’ompey, of Octavius 
and Antony, and those of later times during 
the reigns of Charles the Fifth and Philip the 
Second of Spain ;• contemplate the commotions 
which have shaken the world for the last forty 
years, and the threatening revival of them 
at the present moment; and whence do they 
arise ? whence the abandonment of towns, the 
stagnatiot\ of commerce, the desert-like aspect 
of the fields, formerly crowned with the labours 
the husbandman and the beneficence of 
Providence? whence those myriads of dead 
and dying, those villages and towns wrapped in 
flame, tliose stricken widows, and forsaken and 
starving families? whence do all these terrific 
scenes arise ? From the anger and revenge of 
perhaps a handful of men, who consider their 
honour stained,—the disgrace of which they sup¬ 
pose cannot be wiped away, but by playing the 
horrid game of war. Who can reflect on these 
terrific features of an angry world, without be¬ 
ing reminded forcibly of the language of .Tacob 
in referepce to*Simeon. and Levi: ‘ Cursed be 
their an^r, for it w'as fierce; and their wrath, 
for it was cruel. O my soul, come not thou 
into their secret I’ 

iV. I close this discourse by suggesting a 
few maxims for the regulation of anger. Con¬ 
sider bow often you may have committed acts 
equally as reprehensible os those which at 
present eXcite your resentment. 'Those who 
are soon ahgry‘ with others should see to it 
that they be free from blame themselves. Con¬ 


sider what patience ami forbearance Go<l exer- 
cises towards you; and is it not unjust and 
highly criminal, that one so circumstanced 
should seek to be revenged on a fellow-creature, 
whose offence against him must be infinitely less 
than that which has been committed against 
God ? Consider the weakness that anger 
evinces, in suffering the passions to master the 
reasoning powers,—placing a hot humour, in a 
state of frenzy, on the throne of the mind,— 
suffering the soul to be prostrated, while this 
headstrong passion, whinh should be kept in 
chains, is reigning and tyrannizing without op¬ 
position. Consider the little influence that re¬ 
ligion can have on that person who is led cap¬ 
tive by a boisterous passion. Be instant in 
prayer against this dangerous passion. Be 
watchful against those temptations that would 
betray you. 

PRACTICES OF THE TllUtiS, 

The individual who instituted the order of Thugs, 
Phansigars, or Stranglers, a fraternity of gang-robbers 
in India, must Itave reposed unbounded confidence in 
the superstitious oreduility of his countrymen when he 
conceived so bold a project ns that of giving a divine 
sanction to robiiery nnd murder. The votaries of tiiat 
ancient protessiun which disregards tlie artificial dis- 
tinetion of meum and tuum, have in all times deemed 
themselves not beneath the iiptice and favours of hea¬ 
ven. The classical Pantheon included a god who was 
at once the patron of orators and of thieves; and at the 
present day Russian liighwnytneii, we are told, iiiukn 
no scruple of requesting the assistance of St. Kichoins 
when they anticipate resistance or more than ordinary 
difficulty^ But the Hindoos ar^i the only people 
amongst whom a sect lias been found who seriously be¬ 
lieved that they were pleasing anil propitiating heaven 
by murdering their fellow-citizens, and appropriating 
the plunder to their own use. The Thug robbers be* 
lieve that their crimes are perpetrated under the spe¬ 
cial auspices and direction of the goddess Devi, Bho- 
wnnee, or Kalee ; and they are careful to ascertain her 
previous wishes in the matter by means of signs and 
auguries. The goddess is of Braluninical extraction; 
yet it is a curious fact that she is held in equal rever¬ 
ence by Mahommedan and by tlindoo Thugs, though 
the former have some trouble to reconcile her behests 
with the precepts of tlie Koran. ‘ We never murder,' 
says a Mussulman/Thug, ‘ unless the omens are favour¬ 
able ; and we consider favourable omens ns the man¬ 
dates of the deity.* ' Has Bhowanee anything to do 
willi your paradise?’—‘ Nothing.’. ‘ Does Mahumroed, 
your prophet, anyw’here sanction crimes like yours~- 
tbe murder' in cold blood of your fellow-creatures for 
the sake of their money ?’—‘ No. ’ ‘ Does he not say 
that such crimes will be pimished by God in the next 
world ?’—• Yes; but Bhowanee influences our fates in 
this world; and what she orders in this world we be¬ 
lieve that God will nut punish in the next.’ Again: 
one of the approvers was asked—* Do you never feel 
sympathy for the persons murdered,—never pity or 
compunction?’—' Never.’ * How can you murder old 
men and young children without some emotions of 
pity,—calmly and deliberately, as they sit and converse 
with you, and tell you of thbir private affisirs, of their 
hopes and fears, and of the wives and children they are 
going to meet after years of absence, toil, and suffiar- 
ing ?'—* From the time that theomens/have been favour- 
alM, we conifer them at vlctiins thrown into our hands 
by the df^ty to be killed^ and that we are mere iiittru- 
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mpnts in lier Imnds to ^mtrojr them: that |f we do not 
kill them, she will never lie again propitious to us, and 
we and our families will be involved in misarjr and 
want* 

'J’he Thugs, with the flexibility of creed which be¬ 
longs to the tiighest grade of superstition, are convinc¬ 
ed that the ruin which menaces their institution is at¬ 
tributable to neglect of religious observances assigned 
to the craft. ' We had formerly S()me regard for reli- 

6 ion; we have lost it since. All kinds of men have 
sen ipede Thugs, and all classes of people murdered 
without distincthm, and little attention has been paid 
to omens. How, after this, <‘ould we expect to escape ? 
Be assured that Devi never foi-sook ns till we neglect¬ 
ed her.* * You think tliat an institution formed by I>e. 
v|, the goddess, cannot be suppressed by 1 lie timid of 
man ‘ Certainly, I lliink so.' ‘ Hut you tliiiik that 
no man is killed liy man’s killing—that all who are 
strangled are strangled,iii effect, by God?’—‘ Cerlniii- 
ly. Tliat Devi instituted Thuggee, and supported it 
as long os we attended to her oiiiens iind observed tlu> 
rules framed by the wisdom of her iiueestors, nothing in 
tile world can ever make us doubt.’ 

Tile legend of Tlitiggee is as follows:—In remote 
ages a gigantic demon infested tlie world, devouring 
mankincl. The goddess Knlee, to rescue tlie human 
race from entire destruction, attacked the detnoii and 
cut him down; but from the. liloml liiat dropped otlier 
demons arose. Whereupon the goddess created two 
men, whom she provided with hniidkercliiefs ami Unigiit 
to strangle the brood of demons witlio\it shedding a 
drop of their blood. Having performed tliis service, 
(lie two agents offered to return tlie liandkereliiefs, Init 
the goddess desired them to retain tliese implements, 
and not only permitted but commniuled tlieiii to stran¬ 
gle men ns they liad strangled demons. Hence ori¬ 
ginated the order of 'rinlgs, who were at first aided liy 
the goddess in person, udiu undertook to remove the 
Iradies of tlie victims on condition tliat her operntinns 
were not observed. A novice, liowever, looking back, 
saw the goddess banqueting on one of tlie coipses, 
which so displeased her that hencefonvard the Thugs 
were left to dispo^ of their viciinis tiiemselves. 

The implement of interment, the pickaxe, is an ob¬ 
ject of profound veneration amongst tlie Tliiigs. Its 
Tahrication is superintended witli tlie greatest care; 
apd it is consecrated to tlie duty to wliicU it is destined 
witli luany ceremonies. 'I'lie most worLliy alone has 
the ciistfKiy of it, ami nuiny wonderful stories are told 
of its miraculous properties. Omens, as already oli- 
served, are regardi'd witli great attention; nothing is 
i)iid|ertekcn witliuiit eoiisiiiting them. When prepar¬ 
ing tor an expedition, tliey address in solemn eonemve 
a prayer to the goddess to vouchsafe Iut Iiel|i and to 
tifauiiest a sign of her approbation. The omens are 
then noted, and they act accordingly; they are derived 
from various pnimals and incidents. The profession of 
Thuggee Is hereditary, but the fraternity receive <»c- 
casioiiifl reinforcements from strangers; these, how¬ 
ever, are admitted witli great caution, and not without 
a noviciate of some length. After the process of ini¬ 
tiation, ttie beginner tries his skill upon a sleeping 
traveller, after duly invoking the countenance ot the 
dpity. A handkerchief, properly noosed, is received 
with reverence from the hands of the guru, priest or 
tutor, who is entitled to the coin found in tiie pockets of 
ttip first victim; and a feast on consecrated sweetmeats 
ftdlowy. 

The frgtfrnity curry on their system of assassination 
in the following mannerThey 'i^ait at choultries, w 
cgrgvansertiis, and linger about high roads or near 
tpyrps srhera,travellers rest. Emissaries are employed 
to itlfprjinft|4pj» respecting the inpvepiohts of 

trayeUeri. C|iUaren, and attractive woiiian> Jo*- 
tiatofl as aemtU into the iiorrid practices,—toe otnect 
b^g to nln the confic^oce of wvellers, to join Mieir 

farty, and to a«rait» fiirogniMfi Rmf and to tob 


and murder fbem- lliP most genml mode of perpe¬ 
trating the act is tlMi. ^RowWwhilst travelling 
along fn friendly aoHtxjuy, two ‘Inugs gontrive to place 
ihemselves on either side of each traveller. Cme of 
them (toe strangler) suddenly thtows the eloth or rope 
round the neck of the vicRmt bolding one en^. the 
other being held the accomplice, A toird villain, 
in readiness behinci the traveller, seises him by the 
legs; he is then thrown on the ground and disabled 
from resistance, whilst the uperUn^ of the noose is 
aided by kirks on the most vital parts of the body. 
The sacred pickaxe is then called into play; a hole 
three or four feet deep receives the unhappy victim, 
wlio is buried with liis face downwards. The corpse is 
usually mangled after death, in order to expedite de¬ 
composition and prevent inflation of the body, Whfeit. 
Iiy causing fissures in the earth, might attract wild 
iieasts ana reveal the corpse. If the Thugs are liable 
to be discovered during these operations, the bodies 
are thrown into rivers, wells, or tanks for irrigating the 
fields. The pliind<>r is disposed of and the prddnrt 
divided in an orderly manner, part lieiiig appropriated 
to tile expense of religious ceremonies, and a portion 
allotted to the widows and families of deceased Thugs, 
'riiey have a pecitliar dialect, like the gipsies; and 
employ a variety <if signs known oply to one another. 
Blit tlieir most efficient menus of being directed to 
prey, and of disposing of tlie plunder, may be traced to 
llip 'connexion wiiich the gangs keep u[i with various 
descriptions of tradesmen and uioiiey-ilealers throughout 
India, who are really sleeping partners in the several 
concerns, receiving a large share of the profits, tliougli. 
affecting to know nothing of tiie sources from whence 
they are derived, lii former times, it is said, tlie Foli- 
gars or native chiefs of sautheni India, used to take 
the most valuable articles of the booty in return for 
Uieir protection. The Tiiiigs refrain from murdering 
inhabitants of places adjoining the spot W'liera they 
commit the act; and they avoid, from conscientious 
scruples, throwing tlie noose over certain castes or 
classes of Hindoos and women, toQUgii upon this last 
point some Thugs are not over ince. A cow is always 
It protection to a traveller. Tills impediment is, how¬ 
ever, sometimes removed by artifice. A party of Thugs 
projected the murder of fourteen persons, including 
several women, but the victims were protected by a cow 
which was witii timm. They were persuaded to sell the 
cow to tlie Thugs, who piously presented it to a Brahmin, 
and the travellers, women and all, were strangled a few 
hours after. 

With our experience in England of the expitement 
produced throughout the country by tiie highway mur¬ 
der of an individual, it is dilficuit not to impute these 
enormities—wliich must have defrayed hundreds and 
thousands of victims every year in India—^to a scanda¬ 
lous want of police and of inuiiieflppl protection. But 
the circumstances of the two countries are in these re¬ 
spects, as in mast others, totally diff’erent. In India, 
great towns are widely apart; the communications be¬ 
tween tliein are often through forests and jungles oc- 
ciipied by wild beasts; travellers are fpeOhmitly tplspd 
by sudden and fatal diseases, cholera for example, Qi|d 
die on the spot, wliile their remains are quickly remov¬ 
ed by wild animals, aided by toe he^; 8 large portion 
of the people are absolutely withoitt fixed residence, 
moving about from place to place; aqd mfliiy ot the 
Sepoys of ouramy (treqnent victims of Thag|^} avail 
themselves of leave of (tosenee to visR toeir tmn^ies, to 
desert, and are thus lost sight of both by their reiatkms 
and by their comrades. Fi^all tJiese causes, assatoina- 
tion and robbery might be carried on in India fur years 
upon a large scale, and the community, much 1*^^ 
government, know nothing of ^ matter, esj^jally if 
tne native police are parties tothe concealment,' 

In toe year 1830 upwe camels loaded with ttoasure 
belonging R* A native merchant fame to the town of 
Burwaha, vhere paid too 4utto» tiad proceeded 
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towards Ind<N« ovof 8 was^ and niuaccnpiiid opantry. 
Soott after entering cowntry, the man (Portias the 
treasure were killed and t)ie property ««rried off. The 
fact was reported to caption Sandfs, asslyteht te ^o 
resident at Indoro* who peoOe.eded to the aitet. dis¬ 
covered the bodies, and set off in pursoit of the rohhers. 
They were traced through a great extent of country, 
and 29 men were aite^im !h Jfaansi, and sent to In¬ 
dore. One of these naen afterwards confessed the facts 
to captain Sleeman, who took down Ins deposition. 
He stated that he and three more Titiigs left their 
homes iu Jhapsi on an expedition into tlie Deccnn, 
and, after 'taking tee auspices' outside the village, 
proceeded across the Nerbuddo, and fotind a gang of 
SO Thugs on tee bank of the r'lver, whom they .ioiiied. 
They effected a juiiptiua next day with 56 other Thugs, 
making a band of more titan 10(), who marched to. 
wards the Deccan, On roaching Taptee, they were 
joined«whil$t talking and smoking, by two Alussnlmun 
travellers who smoked and ate witii them. In the 
course of the day, whilst walking in friendly chat, they 
were strangled, and Uteir {property was divided uniongst 
the gang, each individual getting one rupee. Next 
moming,the treasure-carriers, eight in number,came up, 
and as they were anned, care and circumspection were 
requisite, more especially as a murder had been re¬ 
cently committed near Edulabad where the treasure- 
carriers put up. Spies were set upon them, and 50 
select Thugs were sent forward to Biirhampore, whither 
it was understood they were bound. . They, Imw- 
ever, were misinformed, and lost scent of the party, 
but their emissaries enabled them to recover it, and 
they rejoined the treasure-bearers at Burwaha whilst 
they were disputing with the officer of the custom¬ 
house who demanded a high duty from tliem. Tlic 
Thugs told the darugah, that if iie detained the men. 
and any accident happened to the treasure, lie would 
he responsible; and this dexterous suggestion relieved 
the treasure-bearers from imposition, to become the 
richer prey of the Thugs, who strangled them all. 
The most remarkable part of the case is, that tlie pro¬ 
perty plundered would appear to have belonged to a 
'sleeping partner’ of tlie Thug association, Dhiinrnj 
Seth, a Danker of Bombay, wtio, of course, got liis 
money returned. ' Such was DhunraJ Sctii’s indu- 
ence,’ says the miscreant, who coolly repented all these 
details of his crimes, ‘that he could get a gang re¬ 
leased from prison in any part of India ; and for some 
time his agent, Bearee Ball, had always half-a-dozen 
(ff the principal Thug leaders about his person, and 
imsd to attend all our marriages and festivals. What 
his inastef got we know not, but he got a great deal of 
our money.’ 


Jieptntanat,-^The grace of evangelical repentance 
does not break the heart, and leave every bit of the 
broken parts still stone; but it melts the heart, and 
changes every principle of it. If you break a flint stone, 
every portion m the stone is still flint; but if you melt 
it in ten Are, every particle of it becomes changed. So 
it is with tee of man: ten Lord does not break 
it; bat by the fire of divine love he gloriously changes 
the hewt, and ft becomes entirely new.—.Rote/aad in//. 

Peae» and Unity in CAarefies.—rPcace is tiie church's 
strength/iS-peaofr u tlie tfnew qf society, as money is of 
war,«r|lte ewneht bnlds t^ people together, and 
disteiauirifies difr cmijrrite^ of men from herds of 
betefC hr, is 88'the tumultuous confusions 

of t& ramde. Chritelaiii chwrobes might be immortal, 
did they not kdl tbeffelves by divirions. The dei^ 
est .wounds have bi^ glffli to (terirtianity in ^6 
houses of Its protended mends. Diyislone’abate me 
fervencyTof our piij'en, blunt ttm edge of our devo- 
timia, seise on tea 'teals of CbrWiwiity, avaponte tee 
tita ited power ^ in tevertlnaat s^uwbla, 


and, unless Almighty grace prevent, will quickly 
spread as a gangrene, so os to eat out ^in heart of it 
altogotiirr.. Peace in Christian churches is an emblem 
ef heaven. The more that part of the church which is 
militant here below doth abound in lovo and peace, 
the more it resembles tliat part which is triumphant 
aiuiye. This is indeed the great difference jtetweeii 
angels and devils, heaven ami hell. Again; while we 
nil profess the same holy religion, worship God after 
the same manner, and pursue the same design of win- 
ni|ig souls to Christ, wliy should we lie angry or dis¬ 
pleased, if, perhaps, we have not tlie same sentiments 
ill some lesser matters of difficulty, any mure than be¬ 
cause we are iiot of tlie same age, stature, or com¬ 
plexion ? Why should we envy one atiothar's parts, or 
gifts, or success ; or be offended la'caiisc, perhiips, the 
assemblies of others lie larger than (iiir own ? It ought 
to be our joy if our Jjord uud Master's work be carried 
on by others better tlinn ourselves; and we ought to 
embrace our brethren for their piety, warmth, and seal, 
and be Iiighly pleased that God makes them gloriuu.s 
instruments for the conversion of souls .—ISamucI Chan~ 
dler. 

Zfioni/t<j|.—.Opinion of ourselves is like the casting 
of a sliaduw, which is always largest when the sun is pc 
the greatest distance. By tlie degrees timt the Sun 
approacties, the slmduw sliortens ; and under tlie dirt'Ct 
iiieridinn light it becomes none at all. It is So with qur 
opinion of ourselves: while the good influences of God 
are at the greatest distance from us, it is then always 
that we conceive best of ourselves; ns God npproncli- 
es, the conceit lessens, till we receive the fuller measure 
of his grace,—and then >ve become nothing in our own 
conceit, and God appears to be ail in all .—Jiean Youtty. 

Sanctified Affliction. —Tlie following is from a letter 
of John Frederic Oberliii, pastor of Waldbech, to a 
lady, who had suffered many bereavements: '* 1 have 
before me two stones, which are in imitation of precious 
stones. Tliey are botli perfectly alike in colour; they 
are of the same water,—clear, pure, and clean: yet 
there is a marked difference between them, as to their 
lustre and brilliancy. One has a dazzling brightness, 
while the other is dull, so tliat tha eye passes over it, 
and derives no pleasure from the sight. What can be 
the reason of such a difference ? it is this. The one 
is cut but in a few facets ; the otiicr has ten times ns 
many. These facets are produced by a very violent 
operation. It is requisite to cut, tosnumtii, and polish. 
Had these stones been endued with life, so as to have 
been capable of feeling what they underwent, the one 
wliicli iias received eighty facets would have thought 
itself veiy unhappy, and would have envyed the fate of 
the other, which having received but eight, has under¬ 
gone but a tenth part of its sufierings. Nevertheless 
the operations being over, it is done for ever: the 
dlfl'erence between tlie two stones always remains strong¬ 
ly marked. That which has suffered but little is en¬ 
tirely eclipsed by the other, which alone is held in esti¬ 
mation, and attracts attention. May not this serve to 
explain th^ saying of our Saviour, whose words always 
Ijear some reference to eternity: ‘ Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall lie comforted'i*'—blessed, 
whether we contemplate them apart, or in comparison 
with tliose who. have not passed through so many trials. 
O that we were always able to cast ourselves into his 
arms, like little children,—to draw near to him like 
helpless Jambs,—and ever to ask of him patience, re- 
signalion, an entire suirender to his will, faith, trust, 
and a heart-felt obedience to the commands which he 
gives to those who are willing to be bis disciples! 

‘ The Lord God will wipe away tears from off all 

God made known by hit JVfl/wal IFofi^.—tThero to a 
God! The herbs of the valley, the cedars of tee 
mountains bless him; (he IiimcX sports hi his lieatRaf 
the elephant saliffesblin with the rising ote eff dgy; 
tea bir4,ii»ga IUhi Ia Uia feltogaf tea (lanJcc pjte* 
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claim<> him in thr hoaveii<; llip ofpan ilwlavps his im- 
iiicnsiiy, iiimi nhmp tins sniil, ‘ Ttien> is no (ioil!' 
UiiilP in at tlu; same iiislnnt, the most beaiiti- 

fiil objrfls in nature*; sup)iose tlwt you see at once nil 
tlie hours of the: day. and ail the* seasons of the year,— 
a niuriiiiig' of spriii;^ and a moriiin^r of autumn,—a nijnlit 
hcspuiiffled witJi stars, and a nifrlit covered with clouds, 
—meadows enamelled with flowers, forests hoary with 
snow,—fields gilded with the tints of aulunui; then 
alone yoii will have a just eouceiiliou of the universe. 
While you are gazing on that sun which is plunging 
under the vault of the west.'another observer .admires 
tiim emerging from the gilded gates of the east. By 
what inconceivable magic does that aged star, which is 
sinking fattgued and hurniiig in the shades of the 
evening, reappear at tlie same instant fresh and Jiunid 
with the rosy dew of the niorning? At. every instant 
of the day tlie glorious orl> is at onc;e rising—resplen¬ 
dent at noon-day, and setting in the west; or rather 
onr senses deeeive us, and there is, properly speaking, 
no east, or south, or west in the world. Every tiling 
reduces itself to one single point, from whence the 
king of day sends forth at once a triple light in one 
single siibsiaiice. The bright sjilemlour is perhaps 
tiiai which nature eaii preseiu that is most heaiitiful ; 
for while it gives us an idea of the perpetual inagtiifi- 
cence and resist less power of <iod, it e.xhil)ils, at the 

same time, a .shining image of the gloriou.s Trinity_ 

Chateaubriand. 

itlOftfiJ. 

THE SKY-LARK. 

(AUnUESSliO TO A laU'.ND.) 

On henring one sin* at itiiyliresk, diirinir a nliarp frost, on the 
I7tli 111 I'Vhruary, IKIi, wliilo the aiilhor was, <m travel. 

O warn away the gloomy night, 

With music make the welkin ring. 

Bird of the dawn !—On joyful wing. 

Soar through thine element of light, 

Till nought in heaven mine eye can sec. 

Except the niorning-star and thee. 

O welcome in the cheerful day 1 

Through rosy clouds the shades retire. 

The sun hath touch’d thy pltiiiies with fire. 

And girt thee with a golden ray : 

Now shape and voice are vanish'd quite. 

Nor eye nor ear cim truck thy flight. 

Could I translate thy strains, and give 
AVords to thy notes in human tongue. 

The sweete.st lay that e’er I sung, 

Tlie Jay that would the longest live, 
might record upon this page, 

And sing thy song from,age to age. 

But speech of mine can ne’er reveal 
Secrets so freely told above; 

Yet is their burden joy and love 
And all the, bliss a bird can feel. 

Whose wing in heaven to earth is bound. 

Whose home und heart are on tlie ground. 

Unlike thejurk be thou, my friend ! 

No downward cares thy thoughts engage. 

But in thine house of pilgrimage. 

Though from the ground tliy songs ascend. 

Still bg, their burden joy and love, 

—Hgaveii is tliy home, thy heart above. 

James Montoomeby. 


The Daily movement of the heavens.—li', during n fine 
nigiit, and in a place wliehee the luirizmi is visible, we 
follow with attention the spectacle of the- heavens, we 
see It change every instant. The sUirs raise or lower 
themselves; some liegiii to .sfiowthemselves towards the 
east, others disappear towards the we.st; many, such as 
the pole star, and the stars of the Great Bear, never 
attain the horizon in our climate. In these different 
movements the respective position of all the stars re¬ 
mains the same; they describe circles so niiicli the 
smaller as they are nearer to a point which we con¬ 
ceive to be immoveable. Thus tlie heavens appear to 
turn oil two fixed points, named, for this reason, poles 
of the worlil; and in this movement the heavens carry 
with them the entire system of the stars. The pole 
elevated above our horizon is the north pole ; the up. 
pusite pole, which we imagine to be below the horizon, 
is iiameii the south pole. Already many interesting 
questions present themselves to be resolved. - Wlitit 
becomes, during the day, of the stars which we see 
dtiritig tlte night? Whence come those which begin 
to appear.^ Whither go ttiol^ which disappear? Tlie 
attentive examination of tliese phenomena furnishes us 
with simple answers to the tpiestioiis. Ju the morning, 
the liglitof the stars diminishes as the aiironi increases ; 
ill the evening, they become brighter as the twiligiit 
lessens. It is not, then, because they cease to shine, 
but because they are effaced by the bright light of ttie 
twilights and of the sun, Unit we cease to perceive 
them. The happy invention of the telescope has put 
us in the way to verify this explanalion, in making ns 
see the stars, even at the inomeiit when the sun is most 
elevated. Those which are sufficiently near to the 
pole never to attain the horizon, are constantly visible. 
As to the stars which begin to show themselves towards 
the east, to disappear in the west, it is natural to think 
that they describe below tlte horizon, the circle wliieh 
tlley have begun to describe above it, and of which tlie 
horizon hides from us the inferior part. This truth 
becomes sen^hie when we advance towards the north: 
the circles of the stars situated towards this part of the 
world, disengage t.*iemselves more and more from be¬ 
neath the horizon; these stars cease at last to disappear, 
while other stars situated to the south become always 
invisible. We observe the contrary in advancing to¬ 
wards the south : some stars which remained constant¬ 
ly nbove the horizon, rise and set alternately; and new 
stars, heretofore invisible, begin to appear. The stir, 
face of the earth is not then that which it appears to us 
to be, a plane upon which the celestial vault is sustain¬ 
ed. This is an illusion which the first observers were 
not long in rectifying by considerations analogous to 
the preceding; they soon recognised that the heavens 
envelope the earth on all sides, and that the stars shine 
there incessantly, describing, eacii day, their diflerent 
circles. We shall see, in following up tliis subject, 
astronomy often occupied to correct similar illusions, 
and to recognise real objects in their deceiving appear¬ 
ances.—Xa/t/ace’s Kxposition du Systeme du Monde, 
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THE NATURE AND PRACTICE OF 
RELIGIOUS CONSISTENCY. 

Sy the Rev. Edward Nafier, 

Minister of the Congregathmal Church, Dalkeith, 

Many who begin a Christian profession with 
fair promise of stability and usefulness, ulti¬ 
mately fall away, and either become totally 
useless or positively injurious. This is a sad 
fact, and leads to the unavoidable conclusion, 
tiiat many take it too easily for granted, that 
they have become the disciples of Christ. Now, 
there could be no such melancholy failures if 
every person who says that be is a Christian 
would only be what he declares himself. A 
follower of Christ must necessarily be holy, 
liarmless, undefiied, and separated from sinners; 
and those who exhibit opposite qualities must 
of necessity be the followers of the devil. 
There is no middle course between the service 
of God and the slavery of l^tan. Many im¬ 
agine they have found a path to heaven which 
admits one to serve God and Mammon. Vain 
delusion I it is one of the direct roads to hell. 
Religious consistency of character and conduct 
is not only necessary to the final salvation of 
the soul—it is essential to the peace, the hap¬ 
piness, and the usefulness of every Christian man 
and woman in this world. What, then, are some 
of those things which form a consistent religious 
character ? 

First of all,—To be a consistent religious 
character, one requires to have a competent 
knowledge of religion. In all ordinary matters 
knowledge is requisite. When a workman 
knows his business, he takes the shortest me¬ 
thods to p^orm his work. He chooses the 
most suitable auUbeeials, and he does every part 
of the work in ita proper order. He accordingly 
gains bis end whbdut loss of time or labour. 
One who is;^orant, is in danger of remtdng 
all this: and he naturally loses time, labour, and 
material ^t^ther. Wban a traveller knows the 
way he should punwe,' cross-roads‘dd. not per¬ 
plex him : he is in ttp dahger of mistake, and 
he needs no > Hv ttriheB info the 
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right path at once, and wastes no time, and is 
subject to no variation. One who is ignorant 
of the right way to reach the end of his journey, 
must proceed with caution,, He must often 
pause for information. He is liable to go often 
wrong, and is subject to the mortification and 
loss of time which attend those who are bbliged 
to retrace their steps. A witness who knows 
what he is speaking about, gives his testimony 
with clearness and consistency ; but one who is 
only partially informed must often hesitate, 
stumble, and contradifst himself. An upright 
man who is ignorant of the matter concerning 
which his evidence is required, will speak and 
look like one who is'found out in the practice 
of deceit. Now, the Christian life is a life of 
obedience—it is a journey—-it is the bearing of 
a testimony for God; and we cannot live as a 
Christian should live unless wc know what God 
expects from us. 

Divine truth must be known in its elements, 
in its evidences, in its connexions. The ele¬ 
ments of divine truth are the simplest parts of 
it; but, like the stones in the foundation of a 
building, they are of most importance. Their 
very simplicity renders every one inexcusable 
who fails to acquire a competent knowledge of 
them. It may suffice to refer to such passages 
as Heb. vi. 1, 2., and 1 Tim. i. Id., as illustra¬ 
tions of what is meant by the elements of 
religion. We are required also to be able 
to give a reason of the hope which is in us 
with meekness and fear; and this we cannot 
give, unless we know somewhat of the evidence 
by which the divine origin of the scriptures is 
proved. There is a large portion of divine 
truth which carries its own evidence within 
itself. It appeals to our natural judgment and 
conscience, as bearing in it self-evident proofs of 
divine wisdom, goodness, and righteousness. 
The wisdom and power of a creature could 
never h^ve framed and set up “ the architeoture 
of the heavensand no mom could the wisdom, 
of man have invented the domrines of the gbspd. 
A depraved heart could no nsore inchltote holy 
precepts, thuQ a field of ice could aerve the 
2 u 
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purpofies of a colliery, or a corpse half dissolved 
perforin the duties of a living man. There are 
in the Bible, it is true, doctrines above our rea> 
son; and there are also facts in nature above 
the comprehension of reason. But neither 
such doctrines nor such &cts should hinder us 
from believing that God as truly inspired the 
Bible as he surely made the world. The 
meaning of a ttuth, and its use, .can never be 
clearly understood, until one discern its con¬ 
nexion with other truths, h^very stone in a 
bridge, speaking generally, is lashioned and 
placed with reference to the key-stoiie; and 
unless one understand the relation which a 
particular stone has to this, one cun hm'dly ac¬ 
count for its shape or its position. The key¬ 
stone of revelation is the doctrine of the cross; 
and every other doctrine bears a direct or in¬ 
direct relation to this. Is the existence of a 
God revealed? Jit is God in Christ recon¬ 
ciling the world to himself. Is the evil of sin 
declared ? Men learn to mourn fur sin, as 
committed against the gospel, by looking on 
Him whom they have pierced. Is forgiveness 
sought for, or the grace of the Holy Ghost? 
Jt is sought tor in the name of Christ. 

Those who, in this manner, receive the truth, 
are cleansed and renewed by it, as certainly as 
fresh and running water purities the channel in 
which it hows, or as certainly as sun-beuins 
illumine the room into Which they arc allowed 
to pour. To know God in his majesty and 
amiablencss, is to revere and love him. To 
know that we are sinners, is to abase ourselves 
and repent in du.st and ashes. To know that 
we are justihed by faith in Christ, and by faith 
alone, is to relinquish all other grounds of coii- 
lidence, and to i*est on the atonement alone. 
To know that we are bought with the precious 
blood of Christ, is to act as those who feel the 
highest obligation on their conscience, and the 
strongest motives moving their heart. 

We go on to observe, that religious consis¬ 
tency of character and conduct requires the 
passions and appetites to be subject to the con¬ 
trol of the conscience and the judgment. A 
depraved character is a character disordered,— 
the governing faculties serve and the serving 
faculties govern. It is evident that the religious 
inconsistency of many, arises, not from want of 
knowledge, but from a wrong state of the heart. 
* The light shineth in darkness, and the dark¬ 
ness eomprehendeth it not.* The kno^yrledge 
of what is tarue and important, is disregarded for 
the sake of what is gratifying to the appetites, 
or fitvourable for advancing worldly interests. 
Convictions of duty are made to yield befoire (he 
force of buttling paisiOns and inVeteratO habits. 
No man dan act «ollsis!llal^^r)» unless the heart 
be in a sound mtd heaidijFlfCinb. Althi^h the 
metfoaoisDilfliai watch bd'jpm^heliy oonatruoted, 
yat if tbr4i^ce wheel tove reeeiyed tbd in¬ 


fluence of the magnet, this one circumstance 
will vitiate all its movements. Sin vitiates all 
(he faculties of our soul. 

When the heart is in a healthy state, it will 
discover a decided love for truth and right¬ 
eousness. One who ioves righteousness has a 
supreme regard to the authority of God. The 
gospel is a revelation of that method by which 
sin is forgiven and righteousness glorified ; and 
a good man delights in salvation because God 
is honoured and justice is secured by means ot 
the deliverance. One who loves righteousness 
must iove Christ, because he imbodies all right¬ 
eousness in his nature. * Thou hast loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity,' was God’s 
testimony to his character, after it had been 
severely tried in this world. No one can love 
that which is great, good, and > holy, without 
loving Christ; and he who is the enemy of 
Christ, is an enemy of all excellence. He who 
loves truth and righteousness, is a friend to him¬ 
self. The man who would finally triumph, must 
unite himself to them ; for God is on their side, 
and the victory is not uncertain or far distant. 
He who would have solid abiding happiness, 
must receive truth and righteousness, as they 
•ume proclaiming, through the ministry of men 
and angels, * Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace and good will to men.’ He who 
would deliver his soul from the darkness, the 
dissatisfaction, and the misery of infidelity, 
must receive the truth as it is in Jesus. Tliis 
throws light on the mysteries of providence, 
God sits in heaven, and his dominion ruleth 
over all; and although iniquity prevails, and 
confusion and misery follow in her train, yet 
the issue of all shall be most blissful and glo¬ 
rious to all holy beings. 

When the heart is in a right state, it chooses 
and follows after those things of which the con¬ 
science approves. If men would act according 
to the dictates even of natural conscience, they 
would deny and resist what their evil passions 
and appetites demand and delight in. Much 
evil would be given up, and much good would 
be practise^. But when the conscience is en¬ 
lightened by the word of God, it goes farther 
than all this. It seeks and finds relief for the 
pain it inflicts in the blood of Christ. It turns 
for help to the grace of the Holy Ghost. It 
acts under the direction of a divine rule, and it 
has respect to eternal judgment. 

When the faewt is in a right state, it re¬ 
linquishes those' puwfioits which have never 
yi^^ded satisfaction.' What folly and infatua- 
tiob are those possessed with who indulge in 
forbidden pl^ttces, while in&my, and 

misery follow ’dmte Ita their traih I '-iHow vain 
the labour of thoffo'WhC lay tip treasures on this 
earth and neglect tlm soul! hbw fruitless 

the cares of those hbo 8te- inordii«lih^ >ltiixious 

azMl busy about ‘ the 
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heart is rightly disposed, it relies od the wise 
govemtnent of God, who ruleth over all. * The 
Lord reigaeth, let the earth be glad.’ A re* 
newed soul feels constrained to say.-whdn look¬ 
ing on all the pursuits of worldly men, * There 
be many who say. Who will show us any good ? 
Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance 
upon us.’ 

When the heart is in a healthy state, it has a 
wise foresight of coming events, and it makes 
suitable preparation for tl^ein. * A prudent 
man foreseeth the evil, but the simple pass on 
and are punished.’ The lower animals h^ve 
instinct to guide them in this matter. ‘ Tlie 
stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
times; and the turtle, and the crane, and the 
swallow observe the time of their coming.’ 
Man has the nobler laeulty of reason, and thus 
Jehovah complains : ‘ Hut my people know not 
the judgment of the Lord.’ Experience may 
enable us to anticipate man}' events, and pre* 
pare for their coming ; but revelation is de¬ 
signed to forewarn us of those things which shall 
befal us in the latter days. Now, although the 
ungodly among men have peace and safety, and 
prosper in their way, is the course which they 
are pursuing a safo one ? is it right ? will it do 
to die with ? Though men approve, will God? 
If the soul appear before God as an enemy, is 
every one who is in danger of thus appearing, 
prepared to endure the punishment of sin for 
ever ? It is the evidence of a renewed heart 
to foresee all this, and prepare for it. Believers 
‘ have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope 
set before them.’ 

lleligious consistency of conduct and char¬ 
acter can be maintained only by the enjoy¬ 
ment of suitable and sufficient support and en¬ 
couragement. Even our Lord is represented 
as enduring the cross, despising the shame, for 
the joy set before him. Every rational being 
must have a sufficient motive for what he does. 

One encouragement to act consistently for 
God, is the consideration that sin is forgiven, 
and a perfect and enduring reconciliation effect¬ 
ed between the sinner and the Lawgiver. A 
guilty conscience will make a coward of any 
man ; but the peace of God keeps the heart 
and mind through Jesus Christ. ‘ The wicked 
flee when no man pursueth; but the righteous 
is bold M a lion.’ ‘ They that trust in the Lord 
are like Zion, which can never be removed.’ 
'Truat in his providence, trust in his promises, 
trust in hk perfei^ions, is like seating a man on 
the vdry roohs which form the foundation of 
the new Jnntsal^. 

Auohktt eOdOttH^ineBt is, that we eon shs* 
tahi no jiil.tKirin while we act consistently for 
God.' * Who is he Htaf will harm you. If ye be 
followers af tiufR which is good ?’ Bo long as 
we reti^ jnif iWfonait in Christ, in tlie worst 
truh^ - ^ wo nUll hoW 


fast that on which our peace and safety and 
final glory depend. Others may pass through 
life hardly bestead and hungry, cuning their 
king and their God; but the children of 
Sion have no cause thus to feel or to com¬ 
plain. * All things work together for good to 
them that love God. ’ No Christian man is ever 
made to suffer, without adequate support under 
liis sufferings; and thus he can rejoice in tribu¬ 
lation, while others despair. 

A furllinr encouragement is, that all the 
benefits enjoyed on earth by those who act a 
consistent part for God, are only earnests of 
fulness of joy and pleasures lor evermore, at 
the right hand of God. * Now are we the sons 
of God; Imt it doth not'yet appear what we 
siiall be.’ The consideration that our earthly 
lot is to end in an eternal weight of glory, iiu- 
])arts a tenfold value and sweetness to ordinary 
blessings. How sweet, how valuable, may u 
cup of water aii<l a cruat of bread be, when they 
are enjoyed with the good will of Him who 
dwelt in the bush ! 

Moreover, those who act consistently for God 
have the encoufagemeut of knowing that the 
grace of the Holy Ghost will be freely impart¬ 
ed to strengthen and establish the character. 
Trials, dangers, duties, arc all before us. We 
are weak, unstable, cowardly creatures. But 
the promise of the Saviour to Paul is as free to 
us, and as applicable, as it was to him: * My 
grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness.’ And to put the 
matter beyond a doubt, it is said with reference 
to all who n;ly on Christ for deliverance: ‘ I 
give unto uiy sheep eternal life, and they shall 
never perish, neither shall any pluck them out 
of my liuiul.’ It is pleasing to serve God or 
suffer for his sake, when we know that he has 
forgiven our sins and has become our friend,— 
when we know that no one can harm us,—when 
heaven is our home, and the fulness of God, in 
the meantime, is open to supply our wants until 
we reach our final resting-place. 

Such arc some of the qualities and helps 
which go to form a consistent, steadfast Chris¬ 
tian character : it now remains to state in what 
ifianncr such a character will conduct itself in. 
reference to the trials, or duties, or sufferings 
of this present evil world. 

A consistent religious character will aot with 
courage when danger or suffering stands in the 
way of duty. When Daniel knew that it was 
death by the law to ofl’er up a prayer to Go4, 
* He went into his house, and bU windows be¬ 
ing open in his chamber toward Jerusalem, be 
kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and 
prayed and gave thanks before bis God as he 
did aforetime.’ A timid man, or half*haa)rted, 
would have compromised the matter, by refrai|t- 
ing from all exteniid marks of worship, or Aid 
at once to some place of conccainicnt anclMfdty 
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until the titorin bad spent itself. But Daniel 
took the only step which secured at once his 
own peace of mind and the glory of God. No 
one, happily, is liable to either death or banish¬ 
ment for the word of God, and the testimony of 
Jesus Christ, in this land; but if one imagines 
that ho can serve God without opposition or 
persecution in some form, he is much mistaken. 

‘ AH who will live godly in Christ Jesus, shall 
suffer persecution.' No man can keep a good 
conscience who does not pay for it. It is true, 
persecution docs not at once assume that open 
shameless form which it was wont to wear in for¬ 
mer times ; it is now petty, mean, vexatious, 
skulking, but still malignant, cruel, unrelenting. 
On some occasions, a conscientious man is har¬ 
assed with reproaches, sneers, and laughter. On 
other occasions, false and malicious stories are 
told of his conduct, to make him appear base 
or contemptible. His conscientious scruples 
and constancy are callq^l narrowness of mind, 
ignorance, or obstinacy, or gloom. The weak 
and dependent are not unfrequently brow-beaten, 
threatened, or even brutally abused, entirely on 
the ground that they choose to obey God rather 
than man. We could adduce facts to prove all 
these statements, as for instance, of servants 
compelled to leave their situations, and wives 
forced to separate from their husbands, for no 
other reason' than a regard to conscience on the 
side of the weaker parties, and an endeavour to 
constrain it on the side of the stronger. Now, 
the courage required in such cases is not mere 
natural courage—it is that elevated feeling vvhich 
is created and sustained by the grace of God ; 
it arises from the deep-seated conviction, that 
the eternal God is a refuge, and that underneath 
arc the everlasting arms. 

A consistent religious character will act with 
decision in reference both to duty and sin. It 
seems plain that if any man or class of men re¬ 
solve to act up to the. spirit and measure of 
obedience required by the gospel, the charge of 
singularity must be incurred. The great body 
of professing Christians are satisfied with as 
much religion as keeps them on good terms 
with their own conscience; and it is too gen¬ 
erally admitted that the elevated and active 
piety of primitive Christians or reformers is not 
to be looked for in our day; yea, the man 
would be accounted intolerably vain and pre¬ 
sumptuous who should be thought to aim at 
being like the giants of olden times. Christians 
content themselves with keeping the ranks and 
wearing the uniform,—concerning themselves 
very little with either the movements or the 
success of the general body. ** Thus, he who 
presses forward in the Christian warfare forms 
a kind of forlorn hope, and is pursued not only 
by the reyllmgs of the rabble, but by the rebukes 
and oeosnres of his fellow-soldiers; and a nq>id 
aUvaoee to the |Kist of danger is considered as 


the deserting of his colours.”* The man, there¬ 
fore, who would do the greatest possible good in 
the least possible time, must often think for 
himself and act by himself. No one can hope 
to escape the contagion of sin, unless he keep 
at the greatest possible distance from it. One 
must watch and pray that he enter not into 
temptation. The devil must be resisted, or he 
will not flee. A right hand or a right foot must 
be cut off, if it cause to offend. And those w-ho 
follow Christ must deny themselves, and take 
up their cross. Sin is an evil of such enormity 
that one cannot be too careful to guard against 
it. No heart can fancy the exquisite misery 
of those who have lost the favour of God and 
lain down under the weight of his anger. The 
tendency of all sin is to undo the soul,—the end 
and issue of the least sin, if it take its course, 
must be the disgrace and ruin of the whole 
nature of man for ever. With regard, therefore, 
both to sin and duty, the only safe and con¬ 
sistent course is to yield unqualified obedience 
to the will of God. It must be all obeyed 
without reservation or hesitancy. This is the 
spirit of all his commandments: ‘ To day if ye 
will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.’ 
‘ Whoso is ashamed of me and of my w'ords, of 
him will the Son of man be ashamed.’ Un¬ 
qualified obedience is the only sufficient proof 
that a man is willing to obey. If he hesitates, 
delays, or excuses himself at the time, it is self- 
evident that be has a secret dislike to the duty, 
—that he would shun it if be could. It is the 
only way to insure safety to yield unreserved 
obedience. Many act on the rule of going as 
far into sinful pursuits as may admit of return¬ 
ing and being saved. It is dangerous to tam¬ 
per with sin ; it is dangerous to trifle with duty. 
In one hour we may appear before God to 
answer for what we have done or left undone. 

The iionour of God and the best interests of 
the world are deeply implicated in the char¬ 
acter and conduct of professing Christians. 
We can advance both of these great objects 
only by entering fully into the feelings of God 
with respect to men, and by labouring to work 
out his plans. God’s feelings toward mankind 
are of a mixed nature. He feels infinite com¬ 
passion for their souls, and infinite abhorrence 
toward their sins. Hence, we are told that 
he is angry with the wicked, every day, and 
yet he calls on his servants to proclaim: * Say 
unto them. As I live, 1 have no pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth.’ Now, unless we can 
sympathize with God in his feelings, we cannot 
enter into his plans. Those who do feel with 
him, feel the tenderest pity for those who perish; 
but they take God’s part against them notwith¬ 
standing. Those who are on the side of God, 
admit of no excuse for sin, no excuse for ua- 

• Hei^lss on s Reriral of Religioo. 
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belief, and no excuse for delay, when the call 
of mercy requires immediate submission. Ood 
speaks to men, and deals with them, as rational 
Icings; BO must we, if we would advance his 
honour and their good. It is an old complaint 
that Christianity is a system which neither 
lowers nor relaxes its terms. It is so still. If 
Christians would only explain away the grace 
of the gospel, the self-righteous would at once 
embrace it. If its holy requirements were set 
, aside, the worldly minded, the profane, the pro* 
digate, would consent to fear the Lord and 
serve their own gods; but this would dishonour 
God and ruin the souls of men. 

The trial of consistency is going on at the 
present moment, and the results are collecting 
for the general judgment. God is trying men 
by his word. In that book he places first hvs 
own glory in the salvation of souls through the 
work of Christ. He places last the supply of 
our temporal wants. The trial consists not in 
examining whether men will neglect the first 
altogether, but whether they will keep God’s 
order in the. matter, or reverse it. Many do 
reverse it. They seek first what they shall eat 
and what they shall drink, trusting that the 
kingdom of God will be added thereunto. 
God. is trying men’s consistency by his pro¬ 
vidence. He has expressed his mind as to the 
evil of sin—it remains to be seen how men will 
act when they come into contact with any pre¬ 
vailing evil. * Set a mark,’ says God, ‘ upon 
the men who sigh and cry for all the abomina¬ 
tions which are done in the land.' There are 
seasons of religious awakening and revival oc¬ 
casionally taking place; and the formal, worldly, 
and superficial never fail to cry out in the spirit 
of the Jews on the day of Pentecost: * These 
men are full of new wine.’ Those who are | 
truly on the Lord’s side may oppose or speak 
against the work of God for a season through 
ignorance, but their consistency will be seen in 
the decided preference which they give to those 
doctrines which, convert souls, in the burden 
of their secret or public prayers being the glory 
of Christ in the salvation of men, and in their 
self-denial and exertion to secure this great 
object. 


idiogcaplbical Keconectionti. 

No. V. 

THE PREACHER. 

Bv a wise law of the gospel dUpensation, faithfiil 
Christiau ministers usualfy pass through a routine of 
duty, without much incident to arrest tbeir attention or 
excite their feelings. All of them more or less, and 
generally in proportion to their seal and devotedness, 
look out for extraordinary oecurrefiees, for marked 
effects of tile inluence of tbeir ministry, fnr events 
which shall decidedly prove the efficiency or the abor- 
tiveness of their labouni. They have a craving for 
excitement; they wish, sometimes piously, sometimes 


ambitiously, to see the seed which they sow ripening 
visibly to fruitfulness; they pant and sigh for the 
crown and ‘rejoicing of a reward of souls; and at 
seMons, they would rather know tiiat timlr harvest is 
blighted and their reward withheld, Uian endure any 
longer the monotony of constant sowing and of uncon¬ 
firmed hope. Many of them eventuafiy despond, and 
all occasionally dnmp. A good minister somelimea 
labours a qimrter of a century without having heard 
the lisping of a new-born soul calling him spiritual 
father; or he may pass away from his scene of labour, 
convinced that he lias only sown what possibly may 
never be reaped, and only when he enters heaven may 
discover, to his surpassing joy, tiiat a throng of spiritual 
children have gone thitiier before him, and now bid 
him welcome into the joy of liis Lord. Instances of sav¬ 
ing good accomplished are wisely concealed from the 
knowledge of ministers in this world, that they may be in¬ 
cited to increased faith, and prayer, and exertion, and 
kept from temptation to become self-sufficient and 
vain-glorious; or they are revealed only in numbers 
and with a frequency sufficient to encourage the fail¬ 
ing but faithful heart, and to attest that the Spirit 
of might and demonstration still breathes in the scrip¬ 
tures, and waits on the ministry of the gospel. Paul’s 
thorn ill the fiesh, and his lieiiig buffeted by a inessen- 

S er of $atan, lest he should be exalted by the abtin- 
ance of the revelations given to liiin, are a notable 
proof that a constant and sometimes a severe course of 
trial of faitti, is essential both to a minister’s personal, 
spiritual well-being, and to the right management and 
success of his official work. Never perhaps is he in a 
finer frame for doing good than when all the phe¬ 
nomena of his own field of labour seem to him to be 
such as to call only for patience, and for special prayer 
and strenuous exertion, and when all his practical en¬ 
couragements are derived from his observing how well 
tlie gospel ministry works, and how nobly it achieves 
triumplis, through the instrumentality of some of his 
most esteemed brethren. 

1 lay it down as a maxim, that incitement to Chris- 
tioii exertion is always liealtliier when produced from 
viewing other men’s trials and successes, tliau when 
produced from viewing our own; and, on the strength 
of this maxim, 1 shall sketch, for the encouragement of 
ministers, two or three common.place but sufficiently 
instructive incidents which occurred in the history of 
one of their own number. 

The subject of my sketch, when he had been a 
preacher about a year, was asked to preach a sermon 
at a newly-formed or missionary station. He had just 
prepared his intended discourse, when the thought 
occurred to him tiiat, the station being one where the 
people had been accustomed to hear chiefly the incul¬ 
cation of precept and appeals to their fear, he ought to 
make a very prominent exhibition of the free grace and 
the pervading love of the gospel. He painfully felt 
that Itis prepared discourse was not suitable; and 
ttmugh the day for delivering it had already arrived, 
he immediately with great earnestness set about pre¬ 
paring, and was able to finisii, another. He went fresh 
from his studies to tlie place of meeting, and was 
listened to with uncommon attention. One female, in 
particular, whom he observed to have a wild and rest¬ 
less expression of eye, and who for a while wore an 
outre appearance which seemed to challenge remark, 
became absorbingly attentive, and appeared to devour 
his words as a hungry eagle falls upon her prey. The 
reacber observed the woman, and was perliaps incited 
y her deep attentiveness to be more than usually in 
earnest; but he ceased to think of her when the wr- 
vice had clcsed. Next day the person who had invited 
him to the station called upon him, and said, O what 
a mercy it was, that you were led, in divine providence, 
topreamiasyoudid yesterday evening! Whatamercy 
that you preached on the fineness of the divine grace, 
and were enabled to speak so of God’s love to sinners 1 
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Your sermon lias been blessed. 1 tnisl., to do snvinjf 
fl^iJ to one of tbe most wretched creatures whom I 
ever knew. You perhaps observed her when you were 
preaching.—a pour woman wlio, for six niuntlis past, 
lias every now and then seemed ont of lier reason witli 
terror about the state of her soul. She 1ms repeatedly 
thrown herself into the river, and otherwise lri«sl to 
commit suicide, and has of late retpiired to be con¬ 
stantly watched; and she could not be prevailed upon 
to go to a place of worship, or linr<lly to listen to tlie 
reading of a portion of fhe scriptures, lest she should 
hear something to increase her alarm ; till yesterday 
evening she was induced, perhaps liy the altraetioii of 
novelty, or rather, let us hope, by tliii spe«!ial guidance 
of divine providence, to go jin«l hear you in the scliotil- 
Iionse. Her altenlioii was then arrested by your ser¬ 
mon, and her heart slroiigly and deliglitfnlly affected; 
nnd so liappy has she been since in thinking of tlic 
freeness of llie divine grace and tile riches «>f (-tod’s 
love, that she sings liymiis and utters expressions «)r joy 
with sucli constancy and aninmtioii, as make her igiiu- 
ranl friends afraid that siie has got into an oppusiU^ and 
equally dangerous extreme. She requires. I assure 
you, the attention of Ciiristians; slie may lie gr<-atly 
l>enefiUed, just at tliis crisis, by judicious advice ; and 
J have called upon you, nnd slated iior fmse, witli the 
view of asking yon to pay lier a visit.” Tlie pwaelier. 
accompanied by liis friend, went immediately to the 
woman’s residence, nnd found there from licrself and her 
relative.s, n full corruburaliuii of what he had just heard, 
lie prayed with heir, tried to give an intellectnal lone 
U) her joy, inculcated the necessity of all rejoicing in 
Christ being accompanied with inqnii'y into all th(‘ 
truths respecting him, nnd followed by prayerful prac¬ 
tical devotedness to his service, niul look his Jen\ c of 
lier under the pleasing nnlicipation that slic wcnihl 
noon afford due proof of being indeed ‘ a hrnnd plucked 
from the burning.’ His friend, for .some time, visited 
her and prayed with her daily; and, not long afu r. 
conveyed to him the gratifying news, that slie. had 
quite won the fraternal eoiifideoce of the ft^w pious 
persons who knew lier, and behaved in n calm, consis¬ 
tent, exemplary manner, becoming a professor of tlie 
gospel, and was affording her relations as inueii com¬ 
fort and delight us site bad formerly (Htmisioned them 
trouble and' alarm,—that, in a word* she was now 
‘ sealed at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in her riglit 
mind.' 

In the third year of ins ministry, the preacher lie- 
came exceedingly dispirited on account of tiic aiiparent 
unfruilfulness of his luboiirs among Ins slated licarcrs, 
especially among the young. He struggled not to give 
way to dejection; he tried what he could to feel his 
discouragement as an incentive only to prayer nnd re¬ 
newed exertion; yet he gradually sunk into sadness 
and despondency. Several hoary-iieadcd and devout 
members of his churcli observed his depression, ascer¬ 
tained the cause of it, aud affectionately eodeavom'ed 
both to rally him in conversation and to slrengliien his 
bands at a throne of grace. He still, however.'cou- 
tinued to grow increasingly dejected, and even began 
to entertain thoughts of resigning liis field of labour, 
as one which he seemed not qualified to cultivate, 
lie had preached a scries of practical and pungent 
discourses to uimwakcneil hearers; he had prayed and 
laboured with a view to some shaking among u heap of 
dry bones which he saw sabbath after sabbath lying 
unmoved under his ministry ^ he had distributed tlie 
members of his churcli into simultaneous weekly 
prayer-meetings, to supplicate jointly for the outpour¬ 
ing of divine influence; and, as a practical measure 
which he hoped would'become Immediately connected 
witli the results which were desired, he liad formed the 
young mnong his stated hearers Into classes for hearing 
pastoral instruction, and special iqipeal as to the in¬ 
terests of theijT souls. Afonth after month he looked 
but in vain, to the classes, for the appearance 


of some fruit of h»s labours. The young, though a 
more tliaii ordinarily large proportion of hfs congrega¬ 
tion, seemed all as careless ns ever, and did not give np 
one of their number as an acknowledged tn^hy of the 
power of truth. He observed, too, that a female of 
considerable influence and of frivolous character, was 
a centre of nUraction to several qf them, and saw. with 
hittemess of heart, that she, without an eflfort, diffused 
among them the love and practice of frivolity, while 
he, with all his efforts, could not bring one of them to 
serious reflection. Just when his depression had be¬ 
come nearly intolerable, he learned from one of the 
most judicious members of his church, that the frivolous 
lady iicrself liad come under deep nnd salutary impres¬ 
sions. He hoped the news might be true, but was too 
much cast down to bn induced easily to believe it; and 
as lie beard, for a time, no more of tlie matter, he con¬ 
tinued as depressed as before. Dining one day, at a house 
where twii of the objects of his solicitude resided, he 
nnd a fellow-minister whose charge was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and who had long been a friend of the 
family, were easiiiilly left alone with one of them, and 
were led to make some remarks on the apparent care¬ 
lessness of tlie young. “ O,” exclaimed the yduth, 
with deep and agitated feeling, “our dear minister 
should not be so vexed nlioiit us; we are—yes, some 
of ns are very deeply concerned about oiir souls ; and 
alt we want is courage to tell what we are suffering!” 
■ This person was jierhaps the one of all otliers among 
the young of whom the preacher hud least hope. He 
now felt both a thrill of hope, and a sting of self- 
rej>rnaeh. The fact had been broadly hinted, that 
some of the young were under serious, pertiaps dis¬ 
tressing, convictions; and the inquiry flashed from it 
upon liLs mind, ” Had he affably and tenderly, or with 
any due care, afforded them encouragement or oppor¬ 
tunity to disclose to him their feelings or solicit Ids 
advic e ?” He could not affirm that he had; and now 
saw, that lie had a new. hut most pleasing duty to per¬ 
form. In the course of a short time, he had the happi¬ 
ness of welcoming to Christian fellowship, and of re¬ 
cognising as seemingly true disciples of the Saviour, a 
(uinsidernlile luiiiiber of the young, with the quondam 
frivolous lady at tlieir head. 

A remarkable instance soon occurred in the case of 
one of these young persons, of what some writers of 
two renturies ago would probably have regarded as 
“spiritual desertion.” The individual was a female, 
distinguished by tlie ardour of her piety, tbe rapidity 
of her spiritual attainments, nnd tiie amiableness of her 
Christian deportment. She somewhat suddenly lost 
her ncoiistonied peace of mind, began to suspect that 
site, had not lieeii converted, and even dreaded to par¬ 
take of the Ijord’s supper, or any more assume to be a 
t'lirisUan. Slie could not charge* herself with any 
specific crime, or any act of flagrant inconsistency; but 
complained only of the dcadness and desperate wicked¬ 
ness of her heart. I'he minister was much concerned 
fur lier ; and he feared also that the cloudedness and 
deep gloom of her experience would produce a dis¬ 
heartening effect upon young inquirers. He laboured, 
in a series of conversations, to impress on her mind the 
highly consoling trutlis of thej^pel, but' fidled to 
impart to lier any sense of comfort, or any alleviation 
of her mental misery. He called time after time at 
her residence, and found her eventually unfitted for 
her secular duties, and abandoning herself unresist¬ 
ingly to the power of melancholy. She stdd she thought 
slie was npt a believer; yet she ifliuddered when re¬ 
minded that, as a*niatter of coune, she, in tHat cose, 
cared not a rush whether Christ was.really^e Sbvlonr 
or was a mere creature of fancy. She mid the pas¬ 
sionately desired to eat the Lord's supper as before; 
yet she dared not do it for foar 6t peipetrating a 
deadly profanation. She knew the pramtses; she 
understood them; she saw how ni^iy adapted they 
were to her condition, how free, and ftdl, and available; 
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and yet, though she nccnsionidly conned then by the 
liutir together, she could derive from them not one thrill 
of sensible comfort The minister now suspected that 
her disease was wholly physical, and resolved to turn 
to a practical account a great dread wiUt which she 
was haunted of losing his sympathy and attentions as 
her pastor. He one day abruptly stopped her in the 
mid-career of one of her lamentations, assumed an 
appearance of vexation and authority, told her that she 
must that day remove to a relative's in tlie country, and 
fur fourteen days spend eight or ten hours a-day in 
rambling among the hills, and firmly threatened her 
with his displeasure, if, without a word of reply, she did 
not immediately set about complying with ids advice. 
Slu! seemed bewildered witli surprise; but seeing him 
resolute, and deeply deprecating his disapprohatihn, 
tJid not think of refusing ; and, at the end of her four¬ 
teen-days’ rustication, she n-Uirned happy in mind, 
and freed from all her acciisings and depression, and 
even inclined to cheerfulness and joy. The case, though 
u renmrkalily common one, iiluslrutes how (’nrefiiily 
ministers should distinguish between nervous depres¬ 
sion and spiritual innlady ; it siiows how (dosedy the 
symptoms of a mere physical di.'iorder may resemble 
vdiat, in thousands of instances, has been treateil ns a 
•lisease of tlie soul; and it affords a hint tiiat, in some 
edses, a miiiisUw may appear to labour in vain, or may 
be tliwarted and l>afflcd in his attempts to pour the 
light of comfort into the mind, only from not adverting 
to a necessity which may dxist for a physi(ral ns well' 
as for a iviorul remedy. 

Some, time afu-r tlie affair of the nervous fi-male, the 
preacluT iuul occasion t(» spend several moiitlis in n 
district which was almost luiivei-sully infected with 
a system of pestilential eiTor. He diligently preached 
f lie way of life twice and sometimes tiirice every Sub. 
l)alli. and commenced to deliver, on other days of the 
week, a sj'i'ies of some thirty lectures against tlie pr**- 
Miiliiig. heresy. A population of about fifty tiioiisaiid 
were soon tlirown into violent ferment by his proceed- 
iiigs. Several persons interested in retaining tlie 
population in darkness, wrote against him in a news¬ 
paper, and denounced him in harangues, b'riends to 
tile trutli were constantly assailed on the one hand 
with calumnies for supporting him, and on tlie other 
liiuul with objections, cavils, or inquiries as to tlie doc¬ 
trines which he taugtit, and the exposures of error 
which he made. Tbe'^general body of tiie poimlation 
IVlt deep offence at what bo was reported to .say re¬ 
specting tlte system to which they adhered; theycrtidu- 
loiisly b^etieved absurd niisrcpresentatioiis of Jiis seiiti-* 
ments ; they viewed him as a troublesome fanatic, an 
asperser <if tlie innocent, a daring irinovutor, a wanton 
ilistiirber of the peace ; and Uiey even seemed not in¬ 
disposed to sanction or apphnul the furmutinn of a plot, 
on the partof individuals, to silence liiin byforcc.oriiiHict 
upon him corporal chastisement He looked for a wliile 
on the excitement witich prevailed, without feeling un¬ 
easy or disturbed; but after waiting some time in vain to 
gathersome spiritual fruit of his labour, lie became down¬ 
cast and perplexed He now, when nothing but bad 
feeling and turmoil seemed to have followed his exertions, 
iiegaii seriously to question wbetiier the course lie had 
pursued were not rasli and imprudent. His discomtort 
was great to Utink that no instance of the accoiiiplish- 
uient of spiritual good had come tp his knowledge; 
and it increased to deep dejection, when he accused 
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a depressed heart, hgd not new light ariseti otl his path. 
One day, when he was so engaged that he could not 
well bear Intrusion, his servant tola him that » poor 
man waited at the door venr dosirom to seb him, and 
'Seemed a®icted to be Udd toht ®hst cflU at a more 
convenient l»o»r. The m*» was admired; ha wofp 
appearances of great p'ovefty, end of being weak with 


hunger and fatigue; he had walked, he said, from hla 
home in the mountains, a distance of fourteen miles, 
simply to lieg a loan, or if possible a gift, of a copy of tha 
New Testament. On being a.sked what his motiv* 
was, and how iie came to hear of the preacher, ha 
stated that persons who had attended some of tlie lee* 
tures against tlie popular system of error, had commu¬ 
nicated to him portions of what they had heard, that 
they were afraid as yet to avow that any impression 
had been made upon tiieir minds, but that he had fblt 
a degree of anxiety and concern which would not 
admit of his having rest till he got a copy of the scrip¬ 
tures, and obtained further instruction. The preacher 
thus discovered that a portion of tlie s«‘ed which he 
supposed to have been all uiilVuitful had been carried 
by the favouring winds of providence to even a secluded 
and remote district, whicli lie had never personally 
visited, and was there germinating and springing np to 
fruitfulness. He 'thanked God, and.took courage-,^ 
and' Soon, from various, he might even say numerous, 
quarters, lie received pleasing Uwtimony tliut his labours 
bad nut bt'Cn in vain iit the Lord. 

I could mention other incidents than those I have 
narrated; but wlten all are of a common order, I 
.slioidd only put patience to the tost liy narrating more 
tlian 1 lia\e done. If iiiculents of an extraordinary 
iialiire, or on a large scale, and fraught witli similar 
lessons', lie desired, let any history of revivals, or any 
history of niissioiiai’y entorprize—such as the attractive 
work of Willinins—be consulted: aiul let them be heard 
saying, witti a loud voice, to all Christian ministers, 

‘ J'ie not weary in well-doing; for in due time ye shall 
reap, if ye faint not.’ 

ASTRONOMICAL PHRNOMENA. 

CFrom Ln|>liu-«’s * RxpobUioi) <lu Systeino du Monde.’} 

THE ri.AN-ET JHI’ITEH. 

Ji.TiTKR moves from west to east in a period of about 
4,.‘>.‘12 iliiys;'’ tlie duration of his synodical revolution is 
nearly 339 days.f Uelore the oppo,sition of the planet 
to tlie sun, and wiieii it is 12H ifcgrees from that star, 
its niovciiieiit becomes retrograde ; tint again becomes 
direct, wlieri tile planet, in reapproacliiiig to the siin, is 
once more. 128 degn es di>.taiit: the duration of its ap¬ 
parent retrogradalion is 121 dnj s. Some obscure bands 
are observed on tlie surface of Jupiter, and also some 
spots, wtio.^e movements sliow that tlie nlanet perfonns 
its rotation on an axis nearly perpendiculur to the eclip¬ 
tic. in less than half a day.l Some of these spots seem 
to be like so many clouds, wliich the winds transport 
with various velocities in a very agitated atmosphere. 
.Tiipiler is, after Venus, the roost briuiaut of the planets, 
ami sonietiiues surpasses her in splendour. The planet 
islliillenedasils poles of rotation, and Arago has found, 
l)y vi'iy precise iiieasiireinenls, that its, diameter in the 
sense of its poles is to timt of its equator as 167 to 177. 
Four little stars always accompany Jupiter. Their 
configuration clianges at every nionient; they oscillato 
on each side of the planet, and the satellite whose os¬ 
cillations arc least extensive is iiaiiied its first satellite. 
Wlieii they pass between the sun and Jupiter their 
shadows on tlie planet are true eclipses of the sun, 
exactly similar to those which the moon pnnluces on 
the earth, and they show that this planet and its moons 
are opn(|uu bodies, which txirrow tlieir liglit from the 
sun. The satellites sometimes disappear, though yet 

» Thus J upitcr’s year Is nearly 12 times the length of 
our own year. 

t This synodical year of Jupiter relatively to the earth 
is well represented by tlie motions of the minute and hour 
hands around tile dial of a watch; and os the minute hand 
returns to the hour hand soon after a revolution aroupd 
dial, so our earth returns to Jupiter, and completes this 
synodical year. 

I Jupiter’s day 1^ therefore Jess than half the length pf 
our diiy. * 
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far from Uic planat, and occasionally reappear on Uie 
same side of Jupiter as Uiat on which they disappeared; 
showing that in such eclipses they pass into the shadow 
which Jupiter projects behind him relatively to the 
sun; and they are always eclipsed nearest to his disc, 
when the planet is nearest to ita opposition: thus no 
doubt is left that these eclipses are exactly similar to 
Uie eclipses of our moon. These eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites give an exact method, which was wanting to 
the ancient astronomers, for comparing the distances 
from Jupiter and from the sun to the earth; for the 
parallax of Jupiter is insensible to the precision of even 
modem observations; and the ancients judged of his 
distance only by the duration of his revolution, esteem¬ 
ing those planets to lie furthest off whose revolutions 
occupy most time. By observation of tlie movements 
of the two stars relatively to the earth and sun during 
an eclipse of a satellite of Jupiter, we obtain a triangle 
formed by the right lines which join the centres of the 
sun, Jupiter, and the earth. We find by this triangle, 
that Jupiter is at least five times further off than the 
sun, when his diameter appears to be 113 seconds. 
The diameter of the earth, at the same distance, would 
appear under an angle of not more than ten seconds; 
and therefore the voluiiie of Jupiter is at least 1,000 
times greater than that of the earth. Herschell made 
some very delicate observations on the relative intensity 
of the light of the satellites, as they alternately surpitss 
themselves in brilliance; and he concluded that these 
stars turn on themselves, like the moon, in a time equal 
to Uie duration of their revolution around Jupiter. 
jV'laraldi had already come to the same conclusion, by 
observations on the movement of a particular spot on 
Uie disc of the fourth satellite. The great distance of 
these celestial bodies reduces the inequalities of their 
splendour to very slight variations of light, and we 
ought not to employ means over which the imagination 
has so much empire without an extreme circumspection, 
lest wc u'ander into erroneous conclusions. 

THK ri.ANET SATUaN. 

Saturn is often seen between two small bodies wliicli 
seem to adhere to him, and whose figure and size are 
very variable: sometimes they traiisforni themselves 
into a ring which appears to surround the planet; at 
other times they disappear entirely, and Saturn then 
ajipears round like the other planets. In following 
with care these singular appearances, and combining 
them with the position of Saturn relatively to the sun 
and earth, Uiiyghciis recognised that they are prodiic- 
cd by a broad shallow ring which environs the globe 
of Saturn, and is entirely separate from it. Its shadow, 
projected on tlie planet, proves that Saturn and his 
ring are opaque, and borrow their light from the sun. 
When the sun is in the plane of the ring, and en¬ 
lightens merely its outer rim, the ring itself is not visU 
ble, but Herschell so increased the power of liis tele¬ 
scope, that he continued to see the ring when it was 
invisible to other observers, owing to the small quantity 
of light reflected from so shallow a surface. From the 
yiroperties of the triangle, which the ring enables us, 
by its movements, to fohn between tlie centres of the 
sun, Saturn, and the earth, it is ascertained that when 
the apparent diameter of the planet is 50 seconds, the 
distance of Satnm is about nine times and a half more 
than tlie distance of the sun. There are indications 
that the ring is itself formed of a greet numbir of rings. 
Herschell ascertained, by the movement of some bright 
spots on this ring, that it has a rotation from east to 
west, in less than half a day, about an axis perpendicu¬ 
lar to Us plane and passing through the centre of Sa¬ 
turn. Seven moons move round Saturn from west to 
east in nearly circular orbits, end Herschell observed 
ive belts on Uie surface of the planet, nearly parallel 
to its eqwtor. When Uie seventh satellite is to Uie 
cast of wurn, its light is so enieebled as to render it 
scarcely visible, but as this phenomenon is always pre¬ 


sented when Uie satellite is in the «une position, it 
must be covered with some substance or sfmts in Uiat 
hemisphere which is then next to us. This satellite, 
like our moon and the satellites of Jupiter, turns upon 
itself in a time equal to that of its revolution around 
Saturn. Thus the equality of the durations of rotation 
and revolution appears to be a general law of the move¬ 
ment of satellites. It is rather remarkable that Jupiter 
and Saturn, the two largeiA planets, have a rotation on 
themselves less than half the duraUoii of the rotation 
of the lesser planets, boUi these immense bodies having 
a day less than half Uie length of ours ; but Saturn's 
year is 10,759 days, and the year of Jupiter is nearly 
4,333 days in len^h. The phenomenon of Uie ring of 
Saturn is unique in the system of the world. 

THE TEI.ESCOP1C PLANETS. 

Tlie planet Uranus escaped the notice of the ancient 
observers, owing to its apparent smallness. FI amsteed. 
Mayer, and Le Monnier observed it as a minute star; 
but it was not until 1781 that Herschell recognised its 
movement. The duration of its sidereal revolution is 
.30,689 days, so that its year is about 84 times longer 
than our year. If we judge of the distance of Unimis 
by tlie sluggishness of its apparent movement, it ought 
to be on the confines of the planetary system. Its ap¬ 
parent diameter is barely 12 seconds. According to 
Herschell, six moons move round this planet; but it is 
necessary to liave veiy powerful telescopes to sec Uiese 
satellites; only two of them, the second and fourth, 
have been seen by other observers. The observations 
which Herschell has published on the other, four are 
too few to determine the elements of their orbits, or 
even to assure us incontestably of their existence. The 
four planets, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, are su 
small, Umt Uiey cannot be seen without using strong 
lenses. Plaszi discovered Ceres in 1801, Olberus re¬ 
cognised Pallas and Vesta in 1802 and 1807, and Juno 
was observed by Harding in 1803. The movement 
of these stars takes place, like that of the other planets, 
from west to east; and. like them, it is alternately di¬ 
rect and retrograde. The small period of time which 
has elapsed since the discovery of these planets does 
nut permit us to ascertain with precision the durations 
of their revolutions, and the laws of Itieir luovemeiits. 
We only know that the year of the first three planets 
is not quite equal to five of our years, and that tlie du¬ 
ration of the sulereal revolution of Vesta is about one 
year less. Pallas goes away much further than the 
ancient planets from the ecliptic, and to embrace its 
wanderings it would be necessary to enlarge the zodiac 
cousiderauly. 

lEbening 

MEMORIAL PORTRAITS. 

In a charitable establishment of an ancient city of 
Europe, instituted for the benefit of pauper children, 
a portrait is painted of every child brought to it, repre¬ 
senting him ill exactly the condition as to dress and 
appeaiance in which he was found begging in the 
streets; and, when his education is completed, and a 
foir sitifation provided for him in life, this pororait is 
given to him under an exacted oath tiiat he wiU efire- 
fiilly preserve it as a memorial of his «nce alRect con¬ 
dition, and of how much he owex to the institution 
which rescued him from misery. The institution or 
economy of the gospel has virtually a similar custom. 
On the streets and highways eff our world are creatures 
poor and misen^df and blind and naked, who have 
niA wherewith to cover the shame of their nak^dbtess, 
and would *foui fill their belly with (he husks which 
the swine do eat, but no man gives unto themand, 
on their being brought to tlie house of the divine mer¬ 
cy, and clothed with ' fine rainsent clean ami white,’and 
feasted with ‘ fat things full of marrow and wines on 
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llic lees well refined,' they are presented with portraits 
of what they were, and enjoined, whenever iiispectiii); 
them, to think witli great liumili^ on their grachms de> 
liverance. Christians may see these portraits in the 
rags and awry features of * the old man’ in their own 
hearts; or tiiey may see them in the persons of tlm 
sootiest wretches or most abject sinners who cross their 
path. Never does a carrion>crow of wickedness croak 
within a Christian’s hearing, when he may not say, 
* But for the grace of God, there goes a fowl of Uie 
same feather with which 1 should still have tiuwn.’ 


A SINNER AN HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 

Luke Short, when about fifteen years of age, heard a 
sermon from tile celebrated Fluvel, and soon after 
went to America, where he spent the remainder of his 
life. He received no immediate impression from Fla. 
vel’s sermon, and lived in carelessness and sin till he 
was a century in age. He was now ‘ a sinner an hun- 
«ired years old,’ and, to all appearance, ready to ‘ die 
accursed.’ But, sitting one day in a field, he fell into 
a busy reflection on his past life; and, recurring to the 
events of liis youth, lie thought of having heard Mr 
Flavel preach, and vividly recollected a large portion 
of his sermon, and tiie extraordinary eartnestness with 
which it was delivered. Starting as if stung by an 
adder, he instantly laboured under accusings of con. 
science, and ran from thought to thought till he ar¬ 
rived first at conviction of sin, and next at an appre¬ 
hension of the divine metliod of saving the guilty. He 
soon after joined a Congregational church in tiis vicini¬ 
ty, and to the day of his death, which happened in the 
one hundred and sixteenth year of his age, gave satis¬ 
factory evidence of being a truly convertedand believing 
follower of the Saviour. Mr Flavel had long before 
passed to his heavenly rest, and could not, while on 
earth, have supposed that his living voice would have 
so long continued to yield its echoes as an instrument 
of doing good to a wandering sinner. Let ministers 
and private Christians, who labour fur the spiritual 
well-being of their fellow-men, ‘cast their bread upon 
the waters,’ in foil faith tiiat, though they lose sight of 
it themselves, ‘ it shall be found after many days.’ 


CONTINUANCE IN THE FAtH. 

By the late Rev. Geobge Lawson, D.D., S.T.P., 

Sclltirh, 

No. HI. 

2 Tim. iii. Ul_“But continue thou in llic things uhich 

thou hast learned, and hast been assured of, knowing 
of wliom thou hast learned tiiem.” 

III. We are now to consider the motive by 
which Paul urges Timothy to continue in the 
things which he had learned, and of which he 
had been assured .■ * Knowing of wlutm thou hast 
learned Mew,’—of Paul. But what was Paul ? 
Did he think that he was less fallible than other 
men ? Yes: he thought so, and he thought very 
justly when he formed this judgment of himself. 
But that we may know the full force of this 
argument, let os consider the Inscription of the 
epistle, which contains the reasons why we are 
to continue firm and unwavering in ^e belief, 
in the profession, in the practical improvement, 
of those truths which we Ijpve learned from 
him, and from his brethren who were invested 


with tlic same authority. ‘ Paul an apostle of 
Jesus Christ, by the commandment of God our 
Saviour atid Lord Jesus Christ, which is our 
hope.' 

There arc several powerful arguments to 
steadfastness in the doctrine of tlie apostles, 
suggested to us by these words. It is the doc¬ 
trine of God our Saviour; it is the doctrine of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who is our hope; it is 
the doctrine which Jesus Clirist hath taught us 
by the ministry of Paul, as well as of otlier 
apostles. 

1. We know that the doctrine in which we 
arc enjoined to continue, is llie doctrine of the 
great God our Saviour: so wc arc frequently 
assured by the inspired penmen of the New 
Testament. They iiiibrni ns that those who 
received it under the powerful inllueiice of tlic 
Spirit, received it not as the word of man, hut 
as it was in trulh the word of God. They in¬ 
form us that all .scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable. Some ivould restrict 
Paul’s meaning, in tliese words, to the. scriptures 
of the Old Toslaineiit. lint what good reason can 
there be for this restriction,since at the time when 
the second epistle to 'I’iniothy was written, many 
books of the New Testament were added to the 
sacred canon ? Those books ought surely to be 
included which were tlien written and acknow¬ 
ledged by the ehurcli; and by a parity of reason 
all the other books of the New Testament arc 
now to be included in the apostle’s meaning. 

Beware of thinking that the books of the New 
Testament are less divine than those books of 
which the apostle Peter says that ‘prophecy 
came nut by the will of men, but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.’ Has God been less favourable to us in 
giving us pure umninglcd revelations of his 
mind, than he was to the ancient church of 
Israel ? Some dJfenders of Christianity leave 
us to guess what Christianity is, by taking it 
for granted that the scriptures of the Now Tes¬ 
tament are for the most part the work of men, 
full indeed of the Holy Ghost, but not so en¬ 
tirely under his influence as to be secured 
against every danger of mistaking or misinter¬ 
preting those truths which are the life of our 
souls. Did God speak by Moses and Jeremiah, 
and not by Matthew and Luke and John ? Did 
not Christ perform his promise of giving the 
Spirit to his apo.stlcs, to lead them into all 
truth, and to bring all things to their remem¬ 
brance, wnatsoever he had said unto them ? If 
the books of the New Testament that give us 
the history and the doctrines of Christ are sot, 
in the«same full sense, the dictates of the Spirit, 
as the prophetical writings which showed, befere- 
liaud, the sufi'eriogs of Christ, and the glory 
that should fellow,—either the New Testament 
is less valuable than a great part of the Old, or 
some of the books of uninspirgd men are more 
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valuable than the books which were written by 
men moved by the Holy Ghost. 

But of the New Testament hirtories as well 
as epistles, we believe, upon the best of evidence, 
that they are given by inspiration of God, 
although that inspiration did by no means ex¬ 
clude the use of the faculties which God had 
bestowed upon the holy penmen, in retaining, 
in learning by information, and in recording, 
what was said and done by their Lord. If it 
was given them in the hour of trial, what they* 
should speak for the credit of their cause, it 
was also given them what to say nt tiie time 
when they were called to publisii the gospel to 
every nation and to every generation of man¬ 
kind. Wiiut then shall we say of those who 
reject or renounce the truths which they taught ? 
Tliey reject the words taiigiit, not by the wisdom 
of men, but by the Spirit of God,—word.s a 
thousand times more precious than all the gold 
and silver in the world. As tin; sun, the work 
of Gbd*s hands, is more excellent than candles 
framed by the labour of the hands of men, so 
the word of God excels all the books which the 
most admired of the eons of men ibr genius, for 
knowledge, for eloqiiener, could compose, 'i'lie 
owl is not. to be despised though it pre fers the 
darkness of the niglit, or the faint glimmer of 
the stars, to the bright epli^ndours of tlie day. 
Natu^jf: has hot given it eyes fit to bear the 
lustre of the solar light. But the god of this 
world has blinded the eyes of them that believe 
not and know not the gospel. 

‘ Wliere tlie word of a king is there is power 
and wherever the word of the eternal King 
comes, authority attends it. We cannot despise 
hjs sayings without great guilt and extreme 
danger. We may receive or reject tho-dootrines 
of men, as we them w’ortliy or not worthy 
of regard; but to pour contempt on the truths 
published by God, is worthy of punishment pro¬ 
portioned to the majesty and wis«loin oi the; 
speaker, and to the grace and kindness wliich 
he manifests iti condescending to rovc-ai to us 
the great things of his law and covenant. 

Let it not be said tliat we are bound indeed 
to believe the scripture to lie the word of God, 
when he has given ns sufticient attestations of 
its divinity, but (Iiat the obligation dues not 
reach to the particular truths contained in it, 
because the sentiments of wise men who believe 
the divine authority of scriptures do not har¬ 
monize about the doctrines contaltftd in it. 
God gave us bis word, not merely nor chiefly 
that we might boiiour him by our reverence for 
the books in wli^clv it is contained—lie un¬ 
doubted!^' gave it to us to instruct us all 
matt^i^; 0^ importance relating to salvation and 
lioiy j^etiett* Has he sent us a rich casket 
colrlt^lhg precious jewels to adorn bar ionis, 
an^'4^il we only receive the casket into our 
houSCT, and niakc^no use of the jewels contained 


in it, because our neighbours canno^. agree ia 
their jodgmept^ what name to give them or 
what properties they possess? Certain U is 
that the wisest of os wlii ramain igoorant whilst 
we live, of many things contained, in the scrip¬ 
ture, and may perhaps .fall nnder mistakes In 
matters not essential to holy practice. But it is 
no less certain that there are many other truths 
of infinite importance, in which all would agree, 
were they humbly and without prejudice to 
receive the word at God's moutlu The ob¬ 
scurity of scripture, in matters of less import¬ 
ance, is wisely ordered to exercise our diligence, 
to mortify our pride, to try us whether we will 
forbear one another in love notwithstanding our 
discordant sentiments. But to pretend uncer¬ 
tainty about tilings of necessary coneeminent, 
is to ascribe folly to the only wise God, as if 
he had been unable to execute his own inten¬ 
tions of giving us a lamp*to our feet, and a light 
to our •path. 

Secret things belong unto the Lord our God, 
but tiie tilings revealed belong to us and to our 
children, tiint we may observe ail the words of 
his law; and how sliall we testify our gratitude 
and reverence for tlie rityelutions graciously 
given us, liut by securing them, and holding 
tliem fast, and living under the power of them 
unto all well-pleasing ? 

2. We have learned the doctrines of religion 
from Jesus Christ, the iion of the Father, the 
great Projdiot wiiom God promised to raise up 
unto his people. 

The revelations made to the church under 
the Old Testament were made by the Son of 
God. He who appeared to Moses at the bush, 
and look to himself that glorious name, ' 1 am 
THAT 1 AM, is expressly called the Angel of 
the Lord,—a title which neither is, nor can be 
with propriety, given to the Father. The same 
glorious Angel gave the law at Mount Sinai, 
and spake to the fathers in the prophets by his 
Spirit. (I Pet. x. 12.) And had we lived in 
their days, we should have been indispensably 
obliged to attend to bis instraotions, and to bold 
them fast to the end of our lives.* 

But Christ spake in a very different way to 
the church, when he appeared in huinBp,.natore, 
foil of grace and trut^. The tipostie Paul, in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, places ntueh weight 
on this consideration, that * God who* at sundry 
tiroes, and in diverse manners, sjMdte in times 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto «s -;b^'fii'is Son.’ 
Having given us a subltMto 
incomparable glpries bur ftedeem#,’ 
conclusipii which be<^ <|railrs' is tfaih:' f IM' its 
therefore giW tfee laofte etfnast u«fo' the 
thin^ Vhioh we‘hhvh'beal^' tesf'^it time 

we shbnld irt thdm sHpt 

• Exod. xIH; 20, 21 
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by angela was steadiest, and cveiy transgression 
and disobedience received a just recotnpenoe of 
reward, how shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation, which at the first was spoken 
to us by the Lord, and was afterwards confirmed 
to us by them that heard him ?’ 

Had we stood at the ibot of mount Sinai, and 
heard the words that God spake in the audience 
of Israel by the ministry of angels, do we think 
that we ever could have forgotten any one of 
them ? Or, if we had sutiered them to slip 
from us, should we not have deserved the sever¬ 
est punishment ? We are amazed that the 
ciiildren of Israel, in less than six weeks after 
God spake to them out of the midst of the fire, 
so notoriously violated the second command¬ 
ment. We admire the grace that pardoned 
their iniquity, and acknowledge that the blessed 
name vrhich God .on that occasion proclaimed 
in the ears of Moses, was truly expressive of 
that astonishing goodness which pardoned a 
provocation so exceedingly aggravated. But 
more severe punishments are due to those who 
renounce any of the great truths of the gospel 
published by Christ, than to those apostates 
who changed the glory of the I.ord into the 
image of a calf. 

‘ How shall we escape if we neglect that great 
salvation which began to be spoken by the 
Lord,’ whose glory, as the apostle had taught 
us, so infinitely exceeds the glory of angels ? 
But he has not yet finished what he bad to say 
concerning the great Prophet by whom God 
has now revealed to us his grace. In tiic 
second chapter of the epistle, he entertains us 
with the wonders of his grace, and the incom¬ 
prehensible mystery of two natures united in 
his person for the accomplishment of our salva¬ 
tion ; and then proceeds to improve all that he 
says of the greatest wonder that ever the world 
saw, as a powerful and irresistible motive to 
regard the doctrine of Christ with the most 
earnest attention, and to hold it fast against all 
opposition.* 

Perhaps some may say, * Had we lived in the 
days when Jesus was seen upon earth, we would 
have showed him all that veneration which u'as 
doe a character so glorious, and treasured up 
all his words in our hearts; but now he is no 
more to be seen on earth, and the men that 
speak fait word to us are not to be compared 
with the paropliota that spake to 'the ancient 
Israel.' 

<Bttt are yoa sure that you would have paid 
8 graalor regard to Him who spake as never man 
s^k<^ tosii the generality of the Jews did ? 
You Woidd tkot, if you had been left to your- 
•elvoai TImwo were some who saw hie,^ioiy, 
*9d heHeiMd.ia Um, and continued bi his word, 
And tots |^|ipriw«d, to he his disciples 

* • Hsb. i. 3, S. 


indeed. But who blade them to differ from the 
rest of thf ir countrymen ? Who made Peter a 
faithful disciple, when Judas discovered himself 
to be the son of perdition ? Our Lord himself 
will inform us. When Peter professed his &ith 
in Christ, ‘ Blessed art thou, Simon Barjonas,* 
said Jesus to him, * for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed this unto thee, but my Father who is 
in heaven.’ ‘ I thank thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth,’ said Jesus on another occa¬ 
sion, ' because thon hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes! ‘ Even so Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy siglit.’ 

Does not .Testis still declare his Father’s name 
unto his brethren, and praise him in the midst 
of the great congregation ? Yes; he speaks to us 
from heaven. He preached peace at Ephesus, 
as well a.s at Jerusalem.f He who once so¬ 
journed in .Tiidea and Galilee, enlightening 
them that had sat long in darkness, and in the 
region and shadow of death, now preaelu^ the 
gospel in the British isles, saying, ‘ Listen, O 
isles, unto me, and iiearken ye people from far I 
The Lord hath called me from the womb; from 
the bowels of my mother hatli he made mention 
of my name, and said unto me, It is a light 
thing that thou shouldst be my servant to raise 
up the tribes of .Jaeol). and to restore the pre¬ 
served of Israel; 1 will also give tliee t<^ be a 
light of tlic Gentiles, that thou niayest be my 
salvation to the ends of the earth.’ 

Perhaps you think that the present generation 
of men might be a great deal-happier than it is, 
if all tile great sages and. prophets of ancient 
days were to rise from their graves and become 
the instructors of the present rate of mortals. 
How happy should we be if Abraham and Jacob 
and .Joseph and Solomon wepe to deliver lec¬ 
tures in our iiearing, to explain all those great 
truths in wliicli they were so well instructed t 
But Jesus is our Teacher, and in him are hid 
ali tlie treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
These men were stars of tlie first magnitude, 
but Jesus is the Sun of llighteousness who is 
arisen upon us with healing in his wings. He 
speaks to us by tlic inspired penmen who have, 
by the direction of his own Spirit, recorded oil 
those instructions delivered by him in the days 
of his fiesii, wiiich appeared to himself necessary 
for the benefit of the church in every future 
generation. 

Do yen feci any lively gratitude for the mar¬ 
vellous proofs that Jesus has given you of his 
love, in assuming your nature, in living a life 
of sorrows, in dying an accursed death for you ? 
Express your gratitude by an unalterable regard 
to all those blessed instroetions which he pub¬ 
lished in the course of bis sufiSsring life, and fadi 
on rcoord for your benefit. . His iostnaotioaa 

fEjih. ii.17r . - . 
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were of hi* grace, as wel! as wliat 

he did and what he suffered; and he is gloriffed 
by our conscientious regard to his doctrines 
and laws, as well as by our affectionate remem¬ 
brance of his death. 

When Jesus ascended on high, he did not 
cease to be the light of the world which he left. 
He ascended that he might fill all things, that 
he might dispense light and salvation to every 
place on eaith. He gave gifts to men, apos¬ 
tles and prophets, pastors and teachers. He 
sent down his Spirit from on high, to bring 
to the remembrance of his apostles what he had 
said, and to furnish them with the knowledge 
of those things %vhich he did not think it season¬ 
able to say to them whilst ’they were yet on 
eartli. All that is said in the word of Christ, 
is the voice of his Spirit: and ‘ he that hath ears 
let him hear,’ let him remember, let him bold 
fast, * what the Spirit saitli unto the churches.’ 

Christ furnishes ordinary ministers, called by 
his authority to dispense his gospel, with need¬ 
ful gifts by his Spirit, to publish his truths, that 
they may be known and professed, and held 
fast and improved. When he ascended on high, 
he gave gifts unto men; and amongst other gifts 
he bestowed on his church ‘ pastors and teachers 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ, that we might be no more 
children tossed to and fro with every wind of 
doctrine, by the sleight of men and the cunning 
craftiness whereby they lie in wait to deceive, 
but holding the truth in love, may grow up in 
all things unto him who is the head, even Christ.’ 

But this Spirit is given, not only to the pas¬ 
tors and teachers of the church, for the benefit 
of the whole^ body, but to every individual 
Christian. If we know the truth so as to be¬ 
lieve and love it, we arc to thank him who died 
for us that we might receive the promise of the 
Spirit through faith, and who promised, when 
he was going to leave the world, that he would 
send his Spirit to ‘ convince the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment.' Has Christ 
taught you by his Spirit ? These precious doc¬ 
trines of w'hich you have seen the certainty and 
glory, keep by the Spirit of God that dw'elleth 
in you. Have you not received the Spirit in 
his gracious influences ? Never think that you 
have a sure hold of the truth, or that it will be 
of any saving benefit to you, without spiritual 
illumination. But remember, for your en¬ 
couragement, that the Lord Je^us opens the 
eyes of the blind, and that th6i«4rt! many plea¬ 
sant promises of gracious illumination to them 
that are yet in tiarkness. Jesus was pleased 
with the petition' of those who said to him, 
' Lord, it is 'oai*’request that we may receive onr 
sight.' He’^adtl no less graciously fulfil the ffe- 
sire of. tha|Mf<'%hose uneeasiog and ardent Wish 
it is, that U^ Biay be enabted to see wmkderful 
things out4^|^is law. . 


Had God spoken to us by the meanest of the 
sons of men, reverence for God ought to have 
engaged our most serious regard, and our firm¬ 
est adherence to the i^velations of his will. 
And shall we not continue in the doctrines 
W'hich he hath made known to us by his own 
Son, our blessed Saviour, who died for us and 
rose again, on whom all our hopes for this 
world and the next are placed,—by him who 
hath received the promise of the Spirit, and 
sends him down from heaven to lead us into all 
truth? ‘Surely they will reverence my son,’ 
said the husbandman in the parable. If they 
do not reverence the son, what remains but to 
inflict upon them the just punishment of their 
hardness and of their impenitent hearts ? 

Do yau not w'Uh to please him who suffTcred 
all the evils that could be suffered for you, froip 
the contradiction and cruelt}' of sinners, from 
the malice of the powers of hell, from the wrath 
of God and the curse of his law ? Surely you 
think that you can never do enough to please 
him who pleased not himself that you might be 
saved. Were you to spend ten thousand years 
in this world, you could never, by your most 
zealous exertions in his cause, express all the 
gratitude that burns in your hearts. But re¬ 
member that continuance in the things which 
yon have learned and been assured of, is one 
of the methods by which you are bound to 
please him, and that your unsteadiness in the 
profession of the truth will greatly offend him. 
‘ If ye continue in my word, then are ye my 
disciples indeed ; and ye shall know the truth; 
and the truth shall make you free.’ These were 
his words to some who believed in him. But 
what did hc say to others who alleged that he 
had spoken hg^d sayings which none could hear, 
and went away and left him ? * Will ye also go 
away ?’ said be to his disciples. Shall not our 
answer to such a question be like the answer of 
Peter ? * Lord, to •whom shall we go ? thou 

hast the words of eternal life.’ 

Read the epistles of Jesus to the Asiatic 
churches. You cannot read any passages more 
worthy of your serious consideration in the 
book of God. Seven times in the compass of 
two chapters it is said, ‘ He that hath e^, let 
him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.' 
And in these epistles you will And abundant 
evidence of the kind regard of onr Redeemer 
to those who held fast his truths in the day of 
temjptation, and of his displeasure with the 
churches which suffer corrupt dbetriqes to be 
propagated amongst their members. '‘Because 
thou bast kept the word of my patitoee, X 'will 
also keep thee from the hour of teffiptattoa 
which sball come upon all'fke world, ,to 
them thak dwell updO the earth.' ' HOw* remarl^ 
ably this: prmnise Wi^ accomplished to the 
church to which it was addressed, when the 
other churches of Aski except that of Smyrna, 
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were destroyed or brought to the brink of de¬ 
struction, you luay learn from the exp^sitijons 
of this book-. / . 

To the angel of the church of Peir^unos, 
these things writes the apostle by direction 
from him who hath the sharp swort) with two 
edges: * I know thy works, and where thou 
dweliest, even where Satan’s seat iS| and thou 
boldest fast iny name, and hast not denied iny 
faith, even in those days wherein Aiitipas was 
my faithful martyr, who was slain amongst yon 
where Satan dwelletii. But I have a few things 
against thee, because thou hast tiiere tiiem timt 
hold the doctrines of Balaam—so hast thou also 
them that hold the doctrines of the Nicolaitancs, 
which thing 1 hate. Hepeut, or else 1 will 
come unto thee quickly, and fight against them 
with the sword of my mouth.' Warnings equally 
awful are addressed for a like fault, to the angel 
of the church of Thyatira. 

3. Timothy appears to liave learned the doc¬ 
trines of Christ from the apostle Paul, as hun¬ 
dreds of thousands did in the age bf the apos¬ 
tles, and as millions have done in other ages of 
the church: for he is still, by his precious writ¬ 
ings, a teacher of the Gentiles in faitlt and 
verity. 

But of what consequence is it of whom the 
doctrine was learned, if they were known to be 
the doctrines of God, and of his Son Jesus 
Christ? Not indeed of such consequence as 
to suspend the obligation of continuing in them 
upon the mode of instruction, and the ministers 
by whom God was pleased to communicate the 
knowledge of his will. When we certainly 
know that God speaks, we ought to be ail 
attention by whomsoever he speaks. But there 
are circnmstances attending the revelations of 
God’s will to men, that will render them doubly 
inexcusable if they reject his truths. The 
heathen were inexcusable when they revolted 
from the worship of the Creator, whose invisible 
things, from the beginning of the world, have 
been so clearly seen in the things which he 
hath made. And yet the Jews were doubly 
inexcusable when they forsook the Lord who 
spake to t^m by Moses, and by liis own voice 
from heaven.* But the Jews, when they for¬ 
sook those, doctrines which were taught by 
Moses and by God, appearing in his awful 
glories at moent Sinai, were &r less inexcusable 
than the imeient Christians would have been, 
or than ourselves would be, in forgetting the 
doctrinM,Bp4<ocHnmaadtnents of the apostles of 

our Jesus Christ. . 

Some beve )[jirDndered why our blessed Lord 
cho^|L set .yf ^pbor illiterate men to be the first 
toini^mw hk kingdom. But the foolishness 
of (Qod is^ipiieir than men. He put t^e treasure 
into eartjii^.yessels that tim excellency of the 

*■< !. ■ : ' ... ■ 
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power might be of God. What oan be plainer 
than tiiesc two things to men who have, with¬ 
out prejadicc, read the noblest, productions of 
ajatiquity,—that the morality and religion taught 
in the New Testament excels that oT the dis¬ 
ciples of Socrates, as much as light excels dark¬ 
ness,—and that the wonderful difterence between 
the highest efforts of human wisdom and the 
doctrines of fisliermen, tax-gatherers^ and phy¬ 
sicians, cannot be accounted fur but on the 
supposition that tiie latter were taught by God 
what they should .speak, and what they should 
write ? 

But our subject leads us at present only to 
consider the apostle Paul, a man of better edu¬ 
cation tiian the other writers of the New Testa¬ 
ment, as one of the great publishers of thu 
gospel of Christ to men. And from his charac¬ 
ter and history many tilings suggest tliemselves, 
which powerfully recommend the doctrines 
whicii he taught as the doctrines of Christ, 
and doctrines which divine wisdom took every 
inetliod to enforce upon tlic consciences of tbo 
sons of men. 

A book was, many years ago, written by an 
English gentleman, afterwards a nobleman of 
high fame for talents and probity, in which he 
considers the conversion of the apostle Paul as an 
incontestable proof of the divine original of our 
holy religion. I believe no man who reads the 
book with understanding and with impartiality, 
will think that any answer can be made to it 
that deserves to be read. But without troub¬ 
ling you with his reasonings, what 1 mean to 
observe at present is, that at the time when 
Paul lived, no books needed to be written oti 
this subject. The history of Riul, as it is 
briefly recorded by Luke and by him.self, would 
be sufficient to convince all who were capable 
of conviction, that he was truly an apostle, not 
of man, neither by men, but by Jesus Christ 
and God the Father, who raised him from tlic 
dead. It was plain that he could not be mis¬ 
taken about the vision which he saw in the way 
to Damascus, and that he could be still less 
mistaken about the gifts and powers of speaking 
with tongues, of healing the sick, of raising the 
dead, of teaching, without information from any 
man, tliat very gospel which the otlier apostles 
taught who had learned it by the converse of 
years with Jesus, and from the Spirit which 
they received from him wlien he was taken from 
them. It was plain that Paul could not intend 
to deceive the world. A roan so exceedingly 
zealous of the traditions of the elders as to make 
havoc of the church, and to bale men and women 
to prison, compelling them to blaspheme 
name of Jesus,—a man whose attaebmenta aod 
prospects were wholly on the side of that zeH<, 
gion which he renounced, and who could niHr 
rationally expect any thing in this woiid ^ hla 
change of religion, but the extreme batrt^ of 
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all hia former friend*, persecation end a cruel 
death,—-could not be such a madttiaa as to be¬ 
come a preacher of the faith which once he 
destroyed, ■ unless be had believed it to be a 
religion from God which gave him good hope 
concerning another world. Now, if it was 
abundantly evident that Papl was neither de¬ 
ceived himself nor disposed to deceive other 
men, he spake forth the words of trutli and 
soberness, when he preached Jesus and the re¬ 
surrection. If he was neither a deceiver nor 
deceived, he was a teacher of truth and verity. 

There was indeed one method hy which Paul, 
when he became a Christian, might have escaped 
persecution. If he had preached circumcision, 
the offence of tiie cross would have ceased; and 
he might have preached Clirist and circumcision 
too, if he would iiave walked in the spirit and 
steps of some that gained themselves great 
reputation amongst many Christians, witiiout 
incurring tlie ill-w ill of the unbelieving Jews. 
He might have escaped much of that reproach 
and persecution whicit lie suffered, il' he would 
have said h^S about the freedom of tiic Ueutiles 
from the yukc of the law. And no doubt Paul 
was careful not to bring persecution upon him¬ 
self by rasli conduct. He was wise as a serpent 
whilst he- was harmless as u dove; and to the 
Jew's he made himself a Jew', as fur as w'us con¬ 
sistent with simplicity and godly sincerity and 
the defence of the gosjud. Dut he would rather 
have sufiered a tiiousand deaths tlian kept 
silence when the purity of the gospel was in 
question. When he saw that if circumcision 
was imposed on the Gentiles w'ith his consent, 
the conclusion drawn by the churches would 
be that righteousness was to he in part sought 
by the law, he would give place, no not for un 
hour, to those who endeavoured to draw him 
into this dangerous snaie. 

Why did Paul stand in jeopardy every liour ? 
W’hy did he endure so many cruel reproaches, 
not only from heathens and unbelieving Jews, 
but from Christians whom he loved, wliosc 
esteem he valued, and to whom he wished to 
be useful ? Because he determined to hold fast 
the troth, and not to let it go, whatever his zeal 
might cost him—because neither death nor 
life, nor tribulation nor anguish, nor things pre¬ 
sent or to come, bad in them any thing terrible 
or pleasant, that could, in his apprehension, be 
compared with the excellency, the importance, 
the happy or .pernicious consequences of sound¬ 
ness in the faith of Christ. 

From this part of our 8ub)ect we may draw 
an important inference,—that the whole plan 
of divine pmvidence in the extension and ad- 
rainistratin bf the kingdom of Christy and that 
especially Jkose parte bf the administration of 
providei^ :$o which ive are indebted for our 
knowle^# of the gospel, furnish us with power¬ 
ful arguments to reeeive the truth in the love 


of it, and to bold it fast as the Ufa of our souis. 
The wisdom of God will appear very wonderful 
in the history of Paul, when it is considered os 
a part of that plan by which God would assure 
the world of the divine origin of the gospel, 
and of the high importance of those leading 
truths for which he earnestly contended whilst 
lie lived, qnd which he was honoured to trans¬ 
mit by his epistles to every succeeding genera¬ 
tion. But Paul was not the only man whom 
God intrusted with the glorious gospel to spread 
it amongst the nations. Amongst all the won¬ 
derful works of God, next to that work whicli 
the Son of God performed in his own person 
when he put away sin by the sacrifice of him¬ 
self, the enlightening of the nations by the gos¬ 
pel, and the establishment and preservation of 
tlie kingdom of Christ through the worid, de¬ 
serves our admiration. * Behold,' said the Lord, 
speaking of this glorious event many hundred 
years before it happened, ‘ behold, the former 
things are come to pass, and new things do I 
declare; betbre they spring forth I tell you of 
tliem.’ What new things ? Things so wonder¬ 
ful, glorious, and beneficent, that the ends of 
the earth, the villages that Kedar did inhabit, 
the inhabitants of the mountains and rocks, and 
of all the isles of the sea, are loudly called to 
sing a new song to the Lord. * For the Lord,’ 
says tlie prophet, ‘ shall go forth as* a mighty 
man; lie shall stir up jealousy like a man of 
war; he shall cry, yea roar; he shall prevail 
against ids enemies. 1 have long time lield 
my peace; 1 have been still and refrained my¬ 
self. Now will I cry like a travailing woman; 
I will destroy and devour at once.’ 

The old religions by which the nations M'cre 
held in bondage to the God of this world, could 
not be subverted without displays of divine 
power fur more wonderful than the miracles 
wrought on the field of Zoan, and at the Bed 
sea, and at the brooks of Arnon. But all the 
opposition of kings and emperors, of priests and 
philosophers, and nations trained up in the be¬ 
lief of falsehoods that favoured the corrupt pro¬ 
pensities of human nature,—of all these together, 
operating in every instance of cruelty and fraud 
which the enemy of mankind could suggest to 
his deluded followers, was efifbctually dissipated 
by the power and wisdom of the Most High. 
He bad promised to Abraham that in his seed 
ail the nations of the earth should be ble^ed; 
aod the combined efforts of ei^tb and hell were 
insuificient to make his promise of none effect. 

‘ He hath performed the mercy unto Abraham 
and the trujth unto Jaepb, which ^ pknnised 
from the days of. Ife 

his mercy and truth unto the btoue qf Israel; 
mid all the ends of die earth' have seen the sal¬ 
vation of God.\ . 

Our great Fiedeamerjdid nqi! Ror was 
discootoged, till he had tot Judgtoefit the 
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earth, and made the islca to wait for his law. 
Our island, iit particular, was in very lUicietit 
times made to wait for his law. Although we 
cannot certainly say who was the drat of those 
messengers that brought the glad tklittgs of 
salvation to Britain, we have sufficient evidence 
that, in the very first age of Christianity, the 
gospel was known and believed by the inhabit^ 
ants of this isle, which was in those days 
counted otie Of the remotest parts of the earth 
from the seats, of learning and religion* 

But religion almost died out from amongst 
us in those dark ages when the beast with seven 
heads and ten horns reigned over the kingdoms 
of Europe. The kings of south Britain were 
one of those ten kings who gave their power to 
the beast; nor were the kings of the northern 
part of the island less forwaril to receive his 
impious commandments. But by miracles of 
mercy we were delivered from his dominion; 
iior could the policy of France, or the bigotry 
of the royal family, or the unrelenting cruelty 
of persecuting priests, hold us under those 
chains by which our souls were enslaved. God 
is the Lord who made light to arise to us out 
of darkness. Let us never again walk as child* 
ren of the night and of darkness; let us walk 
in the light of the Lord, and let us ever esteem 
it infinitely more precious tllati that light whicli 
irradiates the material creation. The light of 
the sun cheers onr spirits, opens to our view 
the wonders of the visible creation, and directs 
our path, wherever we have occasion to travel 
in this lower world. But in the light of the 
gospel we behold the glory of the Lord. Our 
feet are guided by it in tliat way of peace which 
leads to celestial blessedness; and our hearts are 
gladdened with the prospect of fulness of joys 
and pleasures for ever more at the riglit hand 
of God. 


Ckmiour and CKaWty.—It is truly my grief that any- 
thing'should divide me from the fullest cuiuuiuuiou I 
with those to whom I am united in bontls of as tender 
affection as I bear to any of my fellow (.hristiaiis; and 
it is my dally prayer, that God will, by his gentle but 
powerful influence on our minds, mutually dispose us 
more and more fbr sttch a fnrtlier union, as may most 
effectually consolidate the Protestant cause, establish 
the tiirsBe of our at^ious sovereign, remove the scan, 
dal our dividons &vU occasioned, and strengUien our 
hands in those efl^rts by which wa are attempting, and 
taigbt then, I more successfully attempt, the 

serricu of «ar common Christianity. In the mean 
tiase, I doceruly to bless God fur any ad* 

Vances'^t m na^ towards ft; aiid I cannot forbear 
to iUadlrito and confirm my timughts on tiiis head, by 
tosertihg.the Wor^ of a ffiast worthy member 

of sf.lgagi^, wail Iwowa to the learned 

world,aa 1 have lately bad the honour of reocflvtog them 
from Ids dwn pen. 1 conceal his name, and ttierefors 
hi^ itH no vtohilkm of the ktorsef friendsldp to insert 
M iMfe » paMifis tem » fttottl i tf letter, wbiesh, it it 
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warms my reader’s breast as it did mine, will be not 
only an entertainment, but n blessing to many, and whicti 
is as suitable a cuiicludon of this prmacm as if it Imd been 
written in tliat view. " 1 am glad/* says he, " that 
Cliristiaiiily begins to be so well undentoRxl and taught 
by so many men of parts and learning In all sects, tho 
fruits of whii-ii appear in a candour and clurity un¬ 
known to all ages of the cliiu^h except Ute primitive, £ 
had almost said tin? apo.<stolic age. Does not this give 
you a prospect, thuugfi perimps still very distant, ottlin 
cuiiipleiiun of tile famous prupliecy, tliat speaks of tiie 
lion and the lamb lying down together in the kingdom 
of the Messiali ? iLiuiis tiiere have been hitherto in all 
cl lurciies,—but too many fierce, greedy, and blood'thirsty 
lions, tliuiigh often disguised like lambs; and some 
lambs tliero have lieen simple effuugli to tliiiik it ex¬ 
pedient for the flock to assume the habit and terror of 
lions; but I hope they now begin to Undeceive them¬ 
selves, and to consider Christianity as intending to 
bring back the world to that state of iiiiiocenco wiiich* 
it eii.ioyed before the fall, wlien, in one and the same 
paradise, lu use tlie words of Aliitoii, 

“-—-Frisking play'd 

All beasts of the eartii, siiieo wild, and of all ciiasc, 

111 nood or wilderness, forest or dOii. 

Sporting tliu lion rump'd, and in his puiv 

Dandled tlio kill-——" 

“ To attain this Iiappy state,” continues this amiable 
writer, “ all Chrisliniis should unite tlieir endeavours, 
and, iiisleatl of looking out for, and insisting upon, 
points of difference uiiil distinction, seek fur lliose only 
in wliicli tliey do or may agree. Tliey may, at least, 
sow till: seeds of peace, aiid unity, tliougli they shoulil 
not live to reap the fruits of it in this world. ‘ Hlcssed 
are tlie p<-ace-innkers,’ says the Prince of peace, ‘ for 
they slmtl be called the children of God,’—-an appel¬ 
lation infinitely more hoiioOralde than tliat of pastor, 
bishop, iircdiliishop, patriurcii, cardinal, or pope, alfentl- 
ed witli a recompence infinitely surpassing tlie riciiest 
revenues of the iiigiiest ecclesiastical dignity.” 1 join 
my liearly wisiies and prayers With those of my mncii- 
esteeined i'rieiid, that we. may all more and more deserve 
Uiis clinracter, ||iiul attain tiiis its reward.—jDaddridpe's 
Preface, to /.eif/hlon on Peter, 

Altufisieruil Power of Sin .— It is a lord and master; 
ill wli'ich respect it liatli these ties upon us: First, « 
cuvenuiit. 'I'liere is a virtual bargain between lust and 
a sinner. We make promise of serving and obeying 
sill; and timt retiiriietii niito ns the wages of iniquity, 
and the pleasures of sin. Secondly, love unto it, as 
unto a buiiiitiful and beneficial lord. Sin exerciseth 
aiitliority over us, and yet we aecuuiit it our benefactor, 
Tliirdly, an easy service. Tile work of sin is natural; 
the iiistriiineiits all ready at hand; the lielpers and 
fellow-servants many, to teacii, to encourage, to hasten 
and lead on in the broad way. Fourtlily, in sin itself^ 
tliere is a great strength to eiifonse men lu its service. 
First, it is edged witti malice against tlic soul, armed 
witii weapons to fight against It; and enmity is a great 
wiietstone to valour. Secondly, it is attended with 
fleshly wisdom, supported witli stratagems aiid deceit, 
heartened and set on by the assistance of Satan oad 
the world. Thirdly, it iiuth a todicature and regiment 
in the heart; it governs by a law; it sends forth lusts 
and temptations like so many edicts into the soul; and 
when we object tlie law of God against the service 
that is required, tlieii, as the Persian king, who could 
not find out a law to warrant Ute parUcuIv which he 
would have done, found out another, * Uiat he might 
do what he would;’ so sin, when it hath no reason to 
allege, yet it hatlt self-will, that is, ail laws to one.— 
Bitkop Iteyno^. 

FfUfy and Madness.—Folly consists to Uie drawing of 
false conclositHis from Just principles, by which 
distingttislied from nmdness, which dirfiws just 
•ions fitus frito priHcipies.'<^Xo<!to> 
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Good «nd Oi«at God ! can I not thli^ of thee. 

But it must straight my.melBadholjr tw ? 

Is it interpreted in me disease. 

That, I^a with my shis, 1 seeh.for ease ? 

O be Uiou witness, th^ the reins dost know. 

And hearts of all, if I be sad for show; 

And judge we after, if I dare pretend 
To ought but grace, or aim at other end. 

As thou art all, so be thou all to me, 

Eir^ midat, and |fst, converted One and Tliree, 

My lisith, my hope, my love; and in this state. 

My judge, my witness, and my advocate. 

Where have I been this wliiie exil’d from thee ? 

^ And whititer rapt, now thou but stoop’st td me ? 

Dwell, dwell here still: O, being every where. 

How can 1 doubt to find thee ever here ! 

J know my state, botli full of shame and scorn. 
Conceived in sin, and unto labour born, 

Standing with fear, and must with horror fall; 

And destined unto judgment after all. 

1 feel my griefs too, and there scarce is ground 
Upon my desh to indict another wound. 

Yet dure 1 not complain, or wish for death 
With holy Paul, lest it be thought the breath 

Of discontent; or timt these prayers be, 

For weariness of life, not love of thee. 

Ben Jonson. 


THE COVENANTERS. 

Let us not mock the olden time: behold! 

Grey mossy stones, in each sequester'd dell, 

Mark where the champions of the Covenant fell, 

For rights of faith unconquerably bold! 

Let us not mock'them; at his evening hearth. 

While burn all hearts, the upright pe^nt tells. 

Fur martyr'd saints what wondrous miracles 
Were wrought, when blood-houuds track’d them through 
. tlte earth. * 

Let us not mock them: they, perhaps, might err 
In word or practice; but deny tiiem not 
Unwavering constancy, which dared prefer 
Imprisonment and dealli to mental tlirall. 

Yea, from their cruel and unmurmuring lot. 

Wisdom may glean a lesson for us ail. 

Moia. 


METEORIC SHOWERS. 

A pmcUoMMnos of a very singular nature, connected 
with two days In the month of November, has for some 
time attnmted the attention of the scientific world. The 


dsilowing account of it is from Mrs Somerville’s publU 
ettiou on the Physical Scienoea:— 

On tiw mofning of the I2th of November, 1799, 
thousands of shooting stars, mixed with laige meteors, 
illuminated the htmvens for x^y hours over the whole 
continent of America, from Brasil to Labrador; it ex- 
temM to GraenUuid, and even to Germany. Meteoric 
(uss.srasw aeen off the conrt of Spain,'iu«l in the 
pn the morning of the Idth of 
n*)i9jL aa4 during many hours on the jmerahtg of 
ThrSemwr, 18^3, prodigious imd^todes of 
''sgelsmstoidinOtaarsRdi at Mo(^, cti lbe JKed 
4> rMianti^, ia SwttaecJuid, nmy 

I. in England. 


But by much the most splendid meteoric shower on 
record begaa a^ o’eloo^ 'm |ite .jSvonlug of the IBth of 
Itovembes, Iw, 'mi bjpp fill f uarise next morning. 
It extendM from‘'NlaJWit’and the northern lakes of 
America to the sooth'OT'jamaica, and from 6l deg^rees 
of Icmgitode ia ^ 'Atlan^,i io IW degrpn ^^laagi- 
tude In Central Shootind t^rs 

of the l^psueiit rira oS Jupitor, ^^uws, and ttie 
ftill moon, dsirtad in myriads toww^ the liarizoi:i, .BS if 
every rtSr in the heavens had slartOdiaKmt their spheres. 
They are described as iiaving been os fi’equent as flakes 
of snow in a snow-storm, and to have been seen witii 
eqtml brilliancy over the greater part of rite contineuc 
of North America. As atl these circumstances of the 
phenomenon weie'simfhB'/on’ the tmie diiy; abd UUiring 
the same hours In IfidS, and as extraordinary fl^ts of 
shooting stars were seen at many places, both,in Europe 
and America, on the 18th of November, 189^4, tending 
also ftom a fixed point in the constellation Leo, it has 
been coi^ecturad, with much apparent pr<d»bility, Umt 
this group of bodies performs its revolatTou round tiie 
sun ill- a period of about ISii days, in an elliptical orbit, 
wliuse major axis is 119,<M)0,00o of miles; and that its 
aphelion distance, where it comes in contact with the 
earth’s atmosphere, is about 95,00(1,000 of miles, or 
nearly the same witii tlie mean distance of the earth 
from tile sun.” 

This account and these views conrespond with those 
of the most celebrated living ostronomera. M. Aragu 
concludes that a new planetary world is about to be re¬ 
vealed to ns; and, at all events, there dues Seem to be 
a stream of innumerable bodie^ comparatively siuall, 
but of various dimenskms, movitqi constuntly round the 
sun, whose' orbit cuts tout of our earth at point 
which it occupies on the IStli or 13to of Novenib^ evciy 
year. For any thingf that we can toll, todeed, there 
may be vast iimobers of bodies circling arbutid ibe sun, 
and even romid toe earth itseU^ which, on account of 
their minuteness and opacity, escape human observa¬ 
tion. Such a supiMHition serves to explain the mete¬ 
oric appearances whiclrare consttmtly occurring. In the 
clear nights of winUgr, and which would probably be 
not less common in summer, were the, pperatimis in . the 
upper regions equally visible at ttaat season. 

Falling stars would seem to be notoing else than 
bodies of this description, rendered visible m>ra being 
ignited by the rapidity of toeir passage through-our at- 
iiio$piiere,-or by some chemical cause; unameteoric 
stones, the foil of which is much.inore frequent than is 
coinmoiily supposed, may be acobunted for in the same 
way. Some of the latter are of great magnitude, ex¬ 
ceeding in certain iustanoes 70 miles iit diameter. 
Mrs Somerville nientiona one which passed within 95 
miles of us, and was esUmated to weigh about 600,000 
tons, and to move with the velocity of about 20 miles 
in a second. This huge mass was providentially pre¬ 
vented from striking the Mffth, a detached fragment of 
it alone having yielded to toe force of our planet’s gra¬ 
vitation.—/^ancon’s Saertd Ph^omuphy of Uta Staama. 


---- , 

CaatiouaiKv in iim| Faith. Mo. ill. eSl'— caaSet. tm.— 
l^trjr. 'itt Haavwtt—Tbs Corawaotera, 068.—ilamette SliuWan. 
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TIIK CERTAINTY OF THE COMING OF CHRIST. 

Observations on Matt. xxiv. 05. 

“ Ilonvon'and earth shall pass away, but my wor.U '.hall 
not pass away.” 

Part I, 

These words are an emphatic assertion of the 
infallible certainty of the predictions with which 
they are connected. Such a claim ns this, 
however, is not to be admitted merely because 
it is asserted. It must be proved by adequate 
evidence. It is therefore to the proof of the 
justice of this hij'h claim on the part of Jesus 
Christ that we propose to devote the'following 
papers: convinced that nothing, in the order 
of means, is better calculated to arrest the at¬ 
tention of the inconsiderate,—to shake the un¬ 
belief of the gainsayer,—and to establish the 
faith of the believer,—than to bring before tlieir 
minds, from time to time, the irresistible argu¬ 
ment which shows our Master’s assertion of the 
absolute and immutable certainty of every thing 
he taught to have been no vain and unfounded 
boast. 

It is impossible at present to expound at 
length that highly-accumulated evidence which 
establishes the' divine commission of Jesus 
Christ, and the consequent truth of all that 
he delivered under that commission. We shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves to the illustration 
of that single branch of the argument which is 
drawn from the passage in which the above 
verse occurs; and which, even by itself, ap¬ 
pears to be* perfectly triumphant. 

The discourse to which this verse belongs is 
that very remarkable one in which our Lord, 
towards the close of his public ministry, pre¬ 
dicted the fall of Jerusalem, and the end of the 
world. That the prophecy is of both these 
events we cannot doubt; though many inter¬ 
preters have laboured much to show that the 
direct end and object of the prediction is one ; 
and that, whatever imagery may be introduced 
more immediately borrowed from the other 

vot. 11, . r 


event, it is applied merely in the way of illus 
tratioi), or, in some other mannor, subsidiary to 
the main design. A careful perusal, however, 
of the whole discourse will, we ajiprehend, make 
it very plain to a rt'ader not pledged to a jiar- 
tieular theory, that it is impossible, fairly and 
without straining, to interpret the whole series 
of the prediction as Imaring a direct reference 
either to the one event or the other exclusively. 
For example: How shall we understand tliu 
Kith aiul following verses, warning the inhabit¬ 
ants of Judea to ‘ flee into the mnnntaiiis,’ if 
the admonition be addressed to them in foresight 
of that day when the mountains shall afford no 
sanctuary to Jew or Gentile,—the day of judg¬ 
ment and inevitable retribution ? And, on the. 
other hand, who can rea<l the tfcscription in the 
.30tb verse, of ‘the Son of ."NIan coining in the 
clouds of heaven, with powc:r and great glory,’ 
and not perceive its idt'ntity with the descrip¬ 
tion in the end of the y.'Sth chapter, whore it is 
said, * the Son of Alan shall come in his glory,’ 
and where it is added, that * all nations shall be 
gathered before liinj,’ and that he shall ‘sepa¬ 
rate the righteous from the wicked, these to go 
away into everlasting ))unislimcnt, and the right¬ 
eous into life eternal ?’ We cannot, therefore, 
see liow it may bo denied that there are two 
similar but essentially distinct and far distant 
evetits treated of in the prophecy before ns,— 
the fall of Jerusalem, and tlio judgment of the 
world. 

Hut, by this representation, we seem to ex¬ 
pose ourselves to a very formidable difficulty in 
regard to the assertion in the 35th verse. For 
it is supposed that, if we admit any part of the 
prediction to have the day of final judgment for 
its object, the infidel Jew or infidel I)eist may 
straightway allege upon ns, that, whatever we 
may .say, the plain fact is that the words of 
Jesus have pa.ssed away; for that, in the very 
same breath with wiiicli lie arrogates to himself 
the high prerogative of infallibility, he taught 
his followers to expect bis final coining as close 
at hand, and yet, that up to this day, eighteen 
centuries since he left the world, there has been 
2 X 
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no appearance of this his promised advent. 
* Verily I say unto you,’ are the words of his 
prediction, * this geneihation dhali not ^ass away 
till all these things be fulfilled. Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away.* 

The objection is, at first view, a somewhat 
startling one. But still we cannot see, even 
with the hope of so escaping this difficulty, how, 
on the principles of fair interpretation, we can 
apply the whole of the prediction before us to 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

Among those who have entertained this 
opinion with us—a«d who have, therefore, felt 
the necessity of meeting the objection in some 
other way—some have said, with bishop Hors¬ 
ley, that the specification of time applies not to 
the event predicted, but only to the signs of it 
which have been referred to in the two preced¬ 
ing verses. This, like ail the bishop’s theories, 
is ingenious; but like many of them also un¬ 
tenable—at least, unsatisfactory as a solution of 
the difficulty with which we are engaged: for, 
in a foregoing verse, where an express distinc¬ 
tion is noted between the signs and the thing 
signified, the latter is described as being, if not 
simultaneous, at least immediately successive 
to the former,—‘ So likewise ye, when ye see 
all these things, (the signs,) know that it (the 
event predicted) is near, even at the door.’ So 
that, according to this interpretation, if the signs 
were to take place in that generation, the ulti¬ 
mate event must have occurred at least very 
shortly afterwards; and the difficulty remains 
very nearly as it was. 

Others, therefore, of the Christian apologists, 
such as the ingenious Mr Cuninghame, inter¬ 
pret the word yintvat in the 34th verse, not 
‘ shall be fulfilled,’ but ‘ shall be put in a course 
of accomplishmentand represent this part of 
the prophecy as receiving its completion in the 
events of the primitive age,—the commence¬ 
ment of that great order of things winch shaft 
not terminate til! the times of universal restitu¬ 
tion. But this is too far sought to be satisfac¬ 
tory. It certainly harmonizes very ill with the 
insertion of the word ‘ all’ in the phrase; nor 
do the philological principles on which it is 
founded appear to be sound or admissible. 

We are therefore compelled to confess that 
some other mode of obviating the difficulty must 
be discovered before it can be allowed to be 
satisfactorily solved. Apd. on attentively con- 
•idering the structure of the passage, it does 
appear to us that by much the simplest and 
most conclusive answer is that which may be 
derived from.a right conception of the plan of 
the whole discourse; and that this prophecy, 
confused And inconsistent as at first sight it 
jaay appear, will, when' its several peris are 
propdriy distinguished, become reniarlmble for 
penpiciii^, order, and Ayininetrt. 


The disciples, it* will be observed from the 
3d verse, and the corresponding verse of Mark, 
chap. xiii. 4, pdi to our'Lord two separate 
Questions: 1, •'W'lien shall these things (i.e. 
the destruction of 'the temple) be ?’ and 2, 
' What shall be the sign When all these things 
shall be fulfilled ?’ 'These two questions, re¬ 
solved into the parts which they contain, are 
equivalent to the following fbar:-^—1, When 
shaft these things be ? 2, Whijt shaft be the 

sign of these things ? 3, When shaft the end 
of the world be? and 4, What shaft be the 
sign of the end of the world? The disciples, 
indeed, obviously imagined that tlie two differ¬ 
ent events to which their interrogatories re¬ 
ferred were to be simultaneous; and that they 
were tlierefore only putting the same question 
in different forms, when they said to their 
Master, ‘Tell us when shaft 'these things be, 
and what shaft be the sign of thy coming,, and 
of the end of the world.’ This was no reason, 
however, why he who knew aft things should 
not answer their questions separately, as they 
were in reality separate. And we think, ac¬ 
cordingly, that there are very sufficient indica¬ 
tions in our Lord’s discourse of the dii^tinction 
between the two events referred to, both in 
respect of nature and of time. On this prin¬ 
ciple we divide that portion of the discourse 
which occupies the greater part of the chapter 
before us into four distinct members, corres¬ 
ponding to the four questions before^ enumerat¬ 
ed. The first, on the signs of the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem ; the second, on the signs of the end of 
the world ; the tiurd, on the time of the fall of 
Jerusalem ; and the fourth, on the time of the 
end of the world. In this way the discourse 
consists of two successive sets of parallels, the 
first members of which contain the description, 
and the second members the chronology of two 
distinct though similar events,—a paralielism 
this perfectly in the manner of Hebrew litera¬ 
ture, in general, and of Hebc®w prophecy in 
particular, and which has lately been proved 
by an eminent prelate of the Irish church (Dr 
Jebb in his Sacred Literature) to pervade the 
writings of the New Testament to a mtieh 
greater extent than has generally been supposed. 
According to this plan the signs of the fall of 
•Terusalem are first discoursed of from the 4th 
to the 28th verse ; c<v^isisting of falfle prophets 
and pretended Messiahs,—;wai% add rumours of 
wars,—persecution of. Christians, and propaga¬ 
tion of Christianity,—and particularly the pro¬ 
fanation of the holy place, and the, compassing 
about of .Terusalem tvlth, armiea. Tfie signs of 
the end of the world, ooiresponding tb those of 
Jerusalem’s oymrthtpw which had ^ust been re¬ 
counted, ate enomerai^, in the second place, 
from.the 29ib .to the Slat verse,convulsions 
of the heavehly spheres, and ti^.standard of the 
Son of Mai dit^tsyed the sky,^tbe 
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groat sound of an unearthly trumpet,—^the 
heraldry of celestial messengers,—the mourn¬ 
ing of the tribes of the earth, and the gathering 
togetHfer of the elect of God. Next, from the 
32d to the 35th verse, the date of the former 
event; and finally, from the S6th to the 4lst 
verse, that of the latter are spoken of. And in 
this part of the discourse the contrast, between 
the two events is marked with a clearness which 
makes it a key to the plan of the whole dis¬ 
course. ‘ VerHy, Verily, I say unto you, this 
generation shall not pass away till all these 
things be fulfilled. But of that day and of that 
hour knoweth nb man,—no, not the angels of 
God ; but roy Father only.* 

FAAMLIAR LETTERS. 

• , No. XIII. 

WEAT.TH is NOT ttAPPINESfi. 

V'^BUY DEAll BuOTHEH, 

I wrsH I had known sooner of 
I..ndy S '*8 departure. It is extremely 

hard for her proud spirit to be under the 
necessity of seeking a house lor herself, when 

she might have lived at-- 1 believe she 

has no more happiness tiian her own cottars. 

Slie W’ill scarcely be happy at-; but slie 

may ride and see her old residence every day, 
Alas! her lord is not to aecomjiany her, and 
these pleasant retreats are not hers. What .sig¬ 
nifies wealth ? Of what avail are titles and dis¬ 
tinctions ? None of these, nor all of them to¬ 
gether, are the parent of happiness. There is. 
one source of it mentioned by, and exemplified 
in, the apostle Paul—‘ I have learned in whatso¬ 
ever state I am, therewitli to be content.’ That 
is of more real value than if we were pos- 
.sessed of ten thousand worlds. This is the 
lesson which will make you and me as happy 
as the. first of-men. This W'e should study 
daily, and cultivate those talents which God 
hath given us to be laid out to usury. I have 
just nbw risen from singing the last three verses 
of the llSth Psalm; which, in striking language, 
contrast the righteous and the wicked. You 
see a sure way of having our hopes blasted,— 
the too eager pursuit of those things which God, 
for wise and holy ends, hath denied us. ‘ The 
heart of the righteous is established ; he sliall 
not be afraid until he see his desire upon his 
enemies. He hath dispersed; he bath gi^eu 
to the poof; his righteousness endureth for 
ever: his horn shall be exalted with honour. 
The wicked shaU see it and be grieved;.he 
shall gnash ^Hh bis teeth and melt away; the 
desil’e of the wicked shall perish.’ 

Yoti complain of long hours, and I-'feel for 
you. { am taost annions about tbe family, as 
the preseht t^tuetlon may be better for. you; 


GHl 

and it will infallibly be so, if God soc meet,—if 
otherwise, it shall be well. 

1 am, 

^Vry dear Brollicr, 

Yours most ulicctionately. 


^atreb l^iographc* 

BOAZ. 

liv THE Rev. John Joit.vsroNK, 

Minister nfthe United Secession Chiiie/i, Kiitinton Sheet, 
Cilasffote, 

The book of Ruth furnishes us with a piece of liistory 
whicli, for aifrctiiig and varied [nnident, has seldom 
been equalled, and never surpassed. The. feeling 
which Uie perusal of it excites, is deep ; and the lessutis 
which it teiiclies, are higliiy important. It places 
before us a fomiiy ilrivcn ny famine from ail the en¬ 
dearments of lioine, and seeking n‘fuge from its 
miseries in a land of strangers, it details tho sad 
devastations wiiich dentil wrought in the domestic 
circle; and it leads us to coiitcui(ilatc ati aged, and 
widow’ed, and cidldl«-ss feniuie returning to Jier native 
country, tliero to spend her few remaining days of 
sorrow, and at last to lie down in tlie graves uf lier 
fatliers. It ftiroislies ns witii a nobli* iiistatice uf iiii- 
ufl'ected benevolence, by wliich the widow, tlie 
stranger, and tbe de.stitute, wore protected, gtnddeiied, 
and enriched. Wo feel for Naomi when, witii lier 
iiusband and sons, she set out for the laud of Moab : 
w(^ weep witii her amidst tlie desolations wliich she 
there experienced; \vc rejoice in that consolation which 
slie must have derived from the filial nft’ectioii and de¬ 
voted attaciiment of Ruth; and we exult in the pros¬ 
perity with whicli her old age was blessed. 

Whilst tt;e obvious and the grand design of tliis 
little blit interesting Instoi'y, is to preserve an ac¬ 
curate iiccoiiiit of the lineage of David mid of Christ, 
there are many moral and re.ligiotis itistriiiriions which 
it powerfully inculcates, and deeply impresses upon the 
mind. In the perusing of it, wo cannot fail ii< pei-ceivo 
tliat care with which a gracious <iud wuu-ties over and 
protects the wise and the good, the wisdom of all his 
dealings towards them, and the kindness with which 
he will at last visit them. That part of the history 
which we mean to bring before our readers, Is the Inter¬ 
view of Boas with his reapers; and from it to elicit 
some of the features of his character. It is by the con¬ 
templation of moral and religious excellence, that the 
character is formed and imiiroved; for it is by contem¬ 
plating these that their beauties and advantages are 
perceived, and it is by perceiving them that we become 
desirous of imitating and possessing them. In the. 
development of tlte character of Boas, we sljall discover 
many excellencies which merit our warmest praise, and 
whicii are worthy of our closest imitation. 

The first excellence which we may notice in tlii* 
good man's character, is his attention to his business. 
According to ttie account which we liave of Boas, he 
was a man of rank, of wealth, and of influence. Me 
was of tbe family of Elimelech, a mighty man ai wealth. 
But though placed in all these favourable adventitious 
circuihstances, iie did not consider the common con¬ 
cerns of life as beneath his notice, or unwmtliy of hie 
care. Me visited bis reapers in person, no doubt with 
the express design of superintending th^ir labours, and 
of stimulating tliem to diligence and industry by his pre¬ 
sence and example. From the present constitutiou of 
things, it is obviously the design of a wise and gmclous 
Goef that every man should engage in some of uie bui^ 
and active scenra of human life; and whilst folftUim 
this design, we have many excellent precepts in tlwi 
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merwl volume for tlip proper regulation of our conduct: 

* Be tliou dilitvent.’ snys the wise man, ' to know the 
state of thy docks, and look well to thy herds; for 
riches are not for ever, and doth the crown endure to 
every (feneration 7’ The same important duty is inciiU 
vated by apostolic autiiurity: ' Study to be quiet, do 
your own business, and work with your own liands, as 
we have commanded you.’ 

A careful and prudent attenUon to our worldly 
affairs is a duty so plain, and the advantages resulting 
from it are so numerous, that it is tndy .astonishing there 
should be any so foolish ns to neglect it. It is by a 
proper discharge of this duty, that our temporal pros¬ 
perity can be promotexl, nnd our comforts multiplied. 
By a careful and personal attent ion to our own aliairs, 
we wilt save ourselves the pain of many a listless hour, 
and preserve ourselves from many of those temptations 
to which we are exposed. Independent of this, how¬ 
ever, it should be deeply impressed on our minds, tliat 
our diligence in business not only promotes our own 
happiness, but involves in it that of our depentleiits. 
It is by our attention to our temporal concerns, that we 
can make that provision for our families whicli tliey 
Imve a right to expect from ns,—that we can give that rc- 
compencc to our servants which in justice tliey can claim, 
nnd whicli in mmiy instances has been faithfully earned, 
—tiiot we can distribute to our friends or any of our 
breltiren of mankind, whose wants demand our sym- 
patliy or aid,—that we can give for the snppoiting and 
tile promoting of the cause of the Keileenier, ‘ who, 
though ricli, tor our sakes became poor.’ 

There is no sphere in life in wliich we can move 
that will exempt us from attending with becoming care 
to our worldly concerns. Ttiongh Boas was a miglity 
man of wealth, yet he left the city and visited his 
harvest field. Thoiigli he had, duulitless, many allure¬ 
ments, and possessed the means of gratifying his tastes 
and iiicliimtioiis, yet he would not sacrifice duty to 
pleasure. Nor can it be said timt Iiis attention to his 
secular affairs was the effect of a low, sordid, or selfisli 
disposition. On the contrary, his liistory proves timt, 
whilst diligence in business marked his conduct, he 
was under the indiieiice of tlic kindlier sympatliics and . 
the softer sensibilities of our imtiu'e, wliich led him to 
perform an action characterised by the most disin¬ 
terested and unaffected generosity. O, how few are 
the men of modem times, in his station, who imitate his 
example! Forgetting some of the great duties of life, 
tliey seem to think that Uiey were formed only fur 
pleasure; and, committing their affairs to the cliarge 
and the management of others as a drudgery to wliich 
it is beneatli their dignity to submit, they gix'e the rein 
to every passion, reexiess of the misery in which they 
involve themselves, tlielr families, and ilieir dependents. 
This conduct may be ascribed to a noble pride, to a i 
high sense of honour; hut it is a pride which bears a ' 
close affinity to fully, an honour wliich is nearly allied : 
to baseness. 

• But whilst we attend to the temporal concerns of life, 
let us never forget timt there are other olijccts which 
have a higher claim on our attention. This leads us to 
remark a second feature in the clmnicter of Boas, which 
is, Umt he was religious, and carried religion into the 
common concerns of life. Religion rHates to tlie 
moral and spiritual interests of mankind. It directs 
our attention to things the enjoyment of which con¬ 
stitutes our present happiness; and it unfolds our 
future and eternal destinies. Doing this, it certainly 
presents to our view infinitely nobler and higher objects 
of pursuit, than any that are to be found in the whole 
range of terre^al affairs. Such lieing the nature of 
religion, and such the interesting ol^ects which it con¬ 
template, it has every claim on our attention; and we 
might conclude that we would at once acknowledge 
the Justice of these claims, and yield to th^ iatlnence. 
But is ttiis the case ? Experience and observation, if 
they have taught us anything, have taught us that 


there are many who consider religiim os only of trifling 
importance, and the cUtims by which it is urged as the 
weakest Not a few of those who qoc«^ the higher 
stations in life, and possess the gi^atese inditisnee in 
society, neglect and dtst^egard reua^. Suitounded 
by every thing which ministers to pl^ure, they sacri- 
lice freely at its shrine. Considering piety as inimical 
to polislied manners, to elegant acquirements and re- 
fined taste, they perceive none of its beauties, nor can 
they relish any of its enjoyments. Boas was a ctoracter 
of a very different oescription. Though possessed 
of influence and wealth more extensive, perhaps, than 
many in the place where he lived, yet his temporal 
prosperity did not make him regardless of. more Im¬ 
portant concerns. There are many hmidents related 
in the rapid sketdi of his history, wbidi dlsciover 
powerful religious principle and feeling. 

There are, however, not few in the world ^o pre¬ 
tend to value religion, to acknowledge its importance, 
and to bow to its high authority, while their concep¬ 
tions of its nature and influence are contracted and 
confused. They seem to consider it as a thing the 
duties of which are confined to partioplar places and to 
particular times; and having attended to the mere 
observance of its external forms, they think they have 
done all timt religion requires. When tlie liul.iowed 
clay returns, they desist from tlieir wonted occupations, 
they assenilile themselves in the house of Uod, they 
mingle their voices in tlie hymn of praise, and, witii 
seeming attention, they listen to some part of divine 
truth illustrated and enforced; nnd with this their 
religion terminates., ’They erect no domestic altar ; 
in tlieir closets, they never bend the knee; in their 
social intercourse, religion is never introduced. Now, 
according to their conceptions, religion is confined to 
the sabbath and to the sanctuary. Tliey cannot 
imagine how it can be a principle dwelling in tlie iieart, 
r^uiating the life, and displaying itself in every part 
oAhe conduct. 

How widely different was the character of Boaz! 
He was doubtless conscientious in the observance of 
those public ordinances of religion which were sanc¬ 
tioned by divine authority, and which were in use in 
the church at the period in which he lived. But we 
have every reason to believe that tliis was not tlie whole 
of his religion, tie would carry it into ills family. 
There, doubtless, the God of his fathers and of his 
country would be worshipped and served. His domes¬ 
tics and his dependents would be trained up in the 
knowledge of the true God; they Would be taught 
tlie reverence which he demands, and the sernce 
which he required of all his rational creatures; and 
the necessity of yielding the one, and the advan¬ 
tages of engaging in the other, would be seriously and 
solemniy inculcated upon them. Nor did the religion 
of Boaz end even here. It was beautifully displayed 
in his intercourse with his reapers, whilst actually 
employed in the busy labours of the harvest field. 
When he visited them, his first salutation was: * The 
Lord be with you.’ These were not words of mere 
form. The good man’s mind was deeply impressed 
with a sense of the existence of God, and of the neces¬ 
sity of his presence to bless the labours, and to aid the 
exertions, of those who were employed In his service. 
The season of the year and the scene which lay before 
him would powerfully, remind him of that (iod who 
crowns the year with his goodness, who mak^tii his 
paths to drop down fatribss upon us; and would lead 
him to enter with feeling into whitt is implied in the 
sentiment he uttered, however custooltp^ tlie form of 
salutation. 

We may notice a third exceflleiK» fa the character of 
Boas, which is bis sympathy with, and’his attention 
to, the afflicted and tiie poor. Immediately after the 
becoming salutations had passed between Boos and 
his reapers, an object eawht bis eye wbtoli interested 
his foelings, and excited nts tnqqiiryv^ This was Both. 
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Her tmbUlnieiits autriud her widowed atate, end Iier 
«mpl< 9 inent proclaimed her poverty. A more interest¬ 
ing; character, and better calculated to call forth ail 
toe sejisibilities of the human heart, could not be con¬ 
templated. The bloom of youth had not yet passed 
from toe cheek of RuUi; but the cloud of sorrow sot 
darkiina im her brow. Slie bad advanced but short 
way in& pilgrimage of life; but hers had Wen an event¬ 
ful Jouniey, and she could tell tlie tale of many a grief 
She had wept tlie loss of a husband cut off in the glory 
of mahht^. She itad been reduced, if not from aiBu- 
ence. at'l^ast from a state of honest independence. 
She had left the land of her Wtoers, to share the fate 
of the mother of that man whose memory she mourn- 
fully cherished; and tliat was a fate whicii had doomed 
her to the most humiliating employment, to gain for 
tiiem botl) a scanty and a precarious subsistence. 
Youtli, and beauty, and unprotected innocence, and 
grief, and poverty, all combined to give a deep Interest 
to the characte%uf Ruth. Interesting, however, as 
the character and the circumstances of Ruth doubtless 
were, how many are thWe in that station whicli Boaz 
occupied, who would have passed her witiiout notice ; 
or, if tliey hud observed her, it would only have been 
to have wounded her feelings by reproach, or. per- 
clionce, by indications of the basest designs. The re¬ 
ligion of Boaz had taught him to weep with them that 
weep, to supply the wants of the ptmr, and to afford 
protection to the helpless. He gave orders to his 
reapers, tlierefore, to treat her with respect and cour¬ 
tesy, and to afford her every liberty and facility in the 
prosecution of tier lowly but honest employment. 

The manner in wiiich we manifest our syinpatiiy 
with the afflicted, and the means wliich we take to re¬ 
lieve. tlie wants of the poor, will be consulted by tiie 
man of true generosity and of proper feeling. These 
will be conducted in sucii a way as to make Uiose to 
whom we cuinrauuicate feel as little as possible tlieir 
inferiority and dependence. How often does a gener¬ 
ous deed lose half its value by the manner in which 
it is performed J How frequently, whilst it relieves 
tile wonts, does it wound and grate tlie feelings of its 
objects! * Be courteous,’ is a precept which uuglit lo 

regulate our conduct, in this as well as in every other 
part of our intercourse with our fellow-men. There is 
u cerUiin delicacy in administering to Uie wants of our 
poor brethren, which we ought to study, as well as Uie 
performance of the duty Itself; This delicacy of feel¬ 
ing Boaz beautifully displayed. Some, indeed, might 
suppose tliat he should have rescued RuUi at once, by 
his beneficence, from the humble situation which slie oc¬ 
cupied, as a gleaner in his field. But this would have 
deeply womided the sem^bilities of Ruth, by laying 
her under obligations to a stronger. Boaz, liowever, 
employed a different method lor obtaining the same 
end; which possessed this high excellence, that it 
niade the poor and the widowed Rutli believe that 
what she acquired was toe fruit of her virtuous industry. 
‘ He commanded his young men, saying. Let her glean 
even among the sheaves, and let fail also some of the 
handfuls on purpose for her, and leave them that she 
may glean them, and rebuke her not.’ What an in¬ 
stance of benevolence, guided by a tender regard for 
toe feelings of its oliyect, is here displayed! Let us 
go and do likewise; and whilst we relieve the wants 
of toe vfrtuon; poor, let us show the highest respect 
«id delicacy for their feelings. 

Tlie only (^er feature in tlie character of Boaz 
wluch we shkll notice, is the kind manner in which he 
treated his senmntsl Such is the nature of civilised 
life, . and sudii are tlie eircumstances arising from it, 
diBt Uw relation of maftors and servants is absolutely 
requitoe. In every country there is always a consider, 
eble. portion iof tb» cpmigniiity whose subsistence de- 
pends upon ibitir liboqr, wn w|(i are wilUng to engage 
^ito those wbo rc^re, and af».alde to pay them for, 
their services. A relation is thus tbriuikl bt'tweeu 


master and servant; and it becomes the prerogative 
of the one to command, and the duty of toe otoer to 
obey. Wlieii the duties originating in tills relation are 
roperiy and niiitually discdiarged, tlie happiness of 
util is promoted. But alas! how seldom is this the 
case! Thougli, in many instances, this moiinifui defect 
is to be traced to the servant; yet, in otliers. it wilt be 
found to originate witii Uie master. Tiiose wlio occupy 
tliis important station are apt to look ilown upon tliuse 
who, in toe providence of God, are placed in ii lower. 
Fonniiig to themselves conceptions of tlieir own dig¬ 
nity which are false*, and arrogating to tiieiiiselves pre¬ 
rogatives to which they have no riclit, and denianning 
that abject submission to wliicli they are not eiitilledy 
tliey seem to tliiiik tliat their servants tiardly belong to 
the same order of creatures with themselves. Instead, 
therefore, of mixing iiiildiioss witli tlieir uutliority, and 
kindness with tlieir commands, tlieir bearing lo tlieir 
servants is bauglity, and tlieir language imperious,—in 
some cases, such as one huiiiaii being cannot be justi¬ 
fied ill using lo aiiotlier, wliiitcver be tlie diflereiice of 
rank tliat exists between tiieiii. And wiieii tins con¬ 
duct is felt and resented, Uiey conipluin. But they 
themselves are tlie first in llie blaiiKt; for if musters 
will invade the riglils of tlieir servants, tliey must ex¬ 
pect tlieir servants will be sullen, wilful, and careless. 

Wlien Boaz visited bis harvest field, he did nut 
employ against his reapers the language of insolent 
repruiicb, or of querulous eoinplaiiit. He saluted Uieui 
ill a most affectionate iimiiiier; he spoke to them in 
kindness, and issued iiis orders witli an auUiority wtiicli 
was bletiiied with suavity and tenderness. Tile wlioie 
teiiour of his address to ids servants, ns it is recorded, 
discovers a man wiio liad furmeil just ideas of true 
dignity of ciiaracter, niid of tlie authority witli wliiclt 
he was invested,—who knew that tlie one di<l not con¬ 
sist ill fuolisli iiaugiilitiess, Imt in tlie cultivation of 
proper principle, and in the display of proper teeliiig, 
—wlio knew that the otiier was not to be exercised in 
liai'siiness and severity, but in kiniiiiess ami in love. 
Tliere is little doubt but, by this ireatiuenl, lie secured 
tlie aifeotiuii, and obtained tiie willing service, of those 
who performed liis work. Sucli are some of the ex¬ 
cellencies of this gixxl man. Let us imitate Jiis cx- 
Buipie. Let tiiose who are masters attend personally 
to their own temporal aifairs. 

Thougii Buuz had one set over his reapers, yet lie 
did not consider tiiis circumstance us exempting him 
from personal attention to the concerns of the harvest 
field. It is by acting in this iiiamier that you will 
secure the punctual and the faithful disciiarge of those 
duties whicli your servants owe you. It is by ncting 
in this manner tliat you will be best capable of esti¬ 
mating the different merits of your servants, and of re- 
.warding or punishing accoraiiig as Uiey deserve. 
But independently of this, it will most assuredly tend 
to promote your own interests; for as you are attentive 
to or cureless about these, your servants will be Uie 
same. Never, then, allow pleasure to interfere with 
business, nor consider it below your dignity to inquire 
into and superintend the affairs of that station which 
by Uie providence of God you are called to occupy. 

Set before your servants a religious example. There 
are too many masters, alas! in modem times, who 
never conceive it to be their duty to instruct Uieir ser. 
vants, or to set before them an example of piety. They 
zee Uiat Uiey perfonn their work; they pay them their 
stipulated wages; and with tliis their consciences are sa¬ 
tisfied. But let masters remember that, while servants 
are under their ciiarge, and form a part of tiielr house¬ 
hold, it is their duty to instruct Utem, and by every 
means in their power to promote their religious im¬ 
provement Let it be impressed on Uie mind of mas¬ 
ters, that they are resptmsible to God for the manner 
in which they discharge this duty. Plead not, we 
beseech you, those false and frivolous excuses wiiich 
are too uflen urged for the neglect of this duty. Say 
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not, *' Wv Iiave no tinif- for it." No time to serve your 
Uoii! No time to proiiiote tlie eternal interests of 
j’oiu' fellow-men ! No lime to advance Uie cause wliicli 
the Redeemer lived, and died, and lives again to ac¬ 
complish Say not, “ It will lower our dignity, and 
lessen our respectability, in the eyes of our houscliuld." 
No, no: jt cannot possibly have this tendency. On 
tlie contrary, it will sti*eiigthen your milhority, and 
add to your respectability. Does not true religion 
embellish and bless every station in lireP Does not 
tile fear of Ood ennoble and exalt? Tliink on the 
celebrated men wljose example you are called to 
Imitate, by pursuing the, line of conduct wliich we re¬ 
commend. Weigh well the advantages resulting from 
it. You complaui tiiut your servants are careless and 
unfaithful; hut are you entirely free from the blame 
of tliis? You liuve iiev«'r attenii)tcd to bring into 
operation in tlieir mind'! tliose principles which form 
the surest pledge for their care and fidelity. Make 
your servants religious, and there will be no cause for 
such complaints; for they ivill cease to Iw time-servers, 
tliey will be impelled to the peHorimuiee of tlieir duty 
by n sense of higher aiiUiorii.y than any with whidi 
you can possibly be invested, and tliey will perform 
their service from principles the most powerful that 
can possibly dwell in the liunuui lus-asl,—nanudy, love 
to (iod and the Saviour, and a desire to promote liie 
divine glui 7 in the spJiere in \9hicli tliey move. 


iDiogtapijicnl UccoUcctioud 

No. VI. 

THE PUULIC SPEAKER. 

There are tiirce generic modes of (nililic speaking,— 
t.lie recitative, the studied, and tlie cxtempuraiieoiis. 
Tile recitative is that in which a speaker recites or 
reads from a prepared manuscript; eitiier rigidly follow¬ 
ing line after line with his eye, or sometimes fuiishiiig 
a sentence from recollection, or occasionally inter¬ 
spersing tliongiits and words of the moiiieiil. 'I'lie 
studied is that in wiiich lie repeals or delivers wliat iic 
has formally committed to memory; either closely ad¬ 
hering to the very words of his manuscript, or i-inploy- 
ing only the order of lliought and the leading expres¬ 
sions. The extemporaneous is timt in wliich he uses 
pliniscs and sentences wliich are wholly unprepared; 
depending for his sentiments, either upon careful pre¬ 
vious excogitation, -or upon an outline sketclied on 
paper or merely fixed in his mind, or upon tlie sug¬ 
gestions of his judgment, tiic play of his imagination, 
and tile promptings of liis feelings simply as tliey arise. 
Very needless and unnieaning debates iiavc often oc¬ 
curred as to whicli of the three modes is the best. 
Some eminent men—among whom are Dr Ward law 
and Or Chaimers—practise tlie first mode witii such* 
power and efficiency and are in so much danger of 
appearing shorn of their streiigUi when practising cither 
of the others, tliat they always please tlieir admirers 
most when they undlsguisedly use tiieir manuscript. 
Oilier eminent men—omong whom migiit be named 
celebrated preachers of almost every (leiioniiiiation— 
practise tiie second mode with such exquisite facility, and 
with such appearance of speaking from the heart, ttiat, 
by either displaying paper or giving a hint of being un¬ 
prepared, they would iiicurabry alarm tlieir {iccusuuned 
liearers. A third class of eminent men—among whom 
are nearly all dislinguislied orators at Ute bar And in 
the senate, and such eloquent speakers as James of 
Birmingham,. Burnet of Camberwell, Parsons of York, 
Urwick of Dublin, Russell of Dundee, and Alexander 
of EdRi^rgh on the platform and in the pi^pit-^prac- 
Use tti^ extemporaneous mode with such vividness and 
olectrie energy, that to withhold from tliem the affiatus 
wiitch comes down in the inspiration of the moment, 
and restrict Uiein to the cold and calcuiuting' produc¬ 


tions of the desk, and tlieu to pxiicct from tliose 
corniscations of eloquence and detonations pf senti¬ 
ment which distinguish their oratim's, would Im a folly 
of the same sort as to limit a collection of electric Huid 
to sucii as a ctiemist could produce in his laboratory, 
and then expect from it a mid-summer thandersiorm. 

To advocate any of the three modes of public speak¬ 
ing, to the exclusion of Uie others, would just bn fo mr- 
sume_ that the minds of all speakers work in generically 
one way, and have all passed through Uie same coiuse 
of training. The extemparaneous mode, however, 
should be earnestly coveted, even Uiough it slmnld not 
afterwai'ds be statedly practised. The functionary who> 
must always have recourse to his quill and his writing 
paper before he can make any formm address, is, anwng 
public speakers, very much what the pupil of an In^i- 
tution for the deaf and dumb is in any social circle. 
‘‘ The flow of sentiment and titc feast of soul.” either in 
tile parlour or in the piililic ossenibly, are akin far 
more to spontaneous utterance, tiian to cither the' 
flourisli of the nuiiiuscript or tlie rattit of the writing- 
slate. Though a public s(ieaker sliould carefully.-pre- 
pare, and eitiier read or repeat from memory, every or¬ 
dinary oration which he has occasion to deliver; yet 
lie lias a ineaiis of puiistnnt self-possession, of much 
pi'i-.sonal cninfort, and of aliility to accomplish great in- 
cideiitul good, if he possess tile faculty of speaking 
neatly and a]ipropriately witluiut premeditation. Tiie 
art of extemporuneoiis speaking is, in a degree, possess¬ 
ed by every person who is not deaf and dumb ; and it 
needs but to be suitably cultivated and improved, in 
order to be used for the purposes of popular address. 
A threadbare but quaint anecdote represents a person 
as having, in surprise at the declaration of a mitiisUT 
Hint he could not preacii exteiiipuruneously, exclaimed, 
“ What! Any iiew.spnper-reader in Uic country can 
extemporisi* by tlui hour about parliauieillary elections 
and tlie corn-laws and political reform ; any mender of 
old siloes, can extemporize about awls and rosin and 
siioe-ieatlier; yes, and niany a vixen or gossip can ex- 
leiiiporizu for half-a-day about absolutely iiutliing; and 
yet a minister of the gospel caiuiut exteiiiporize for 
forty minutes about matters whicii fill his own heart 
and will fill it for ever, and whicli fill the hearts and 
eiiipfoy the tongues of all tlie angels and tlie redeemed 
in lieaveii!" This rebuke contauis something not quite 
sound; it overlooks tlie principle of correctness in 
speaking,—a principle which raises its demands upon a 
speaker's euro, just in Uie proportion of the importance 
of his subject; yet it, at the same time, brings in a 
iiomely manner before the mind the obvious fact, ubat 
alt men, gifted wiUi the power of utterance, cen speak 
exleiiiporaiieousiy, and that all may do so in a formal 
manlier, if Uiey will only use due care and make proper 
trial. 

What I have now stated was well illustrated k) Uto 
experience of a candidate for Uis Chriatimi ministry, 
whose history, so far as it bears on the modes of public 
speaking, I Uiall make Uie suldect of my present sketch. 
He ruse to be a fluent, a correct, sometimes an . ele¬ 
gant, occasionally a brilliant, and generally a pleasing 
extemporaneous preaclier; yet, except wfteii ahimefon 
or incited into an approach to haranguing, he yefjr fre- 
,quenUy, in private conversaUoo> stiUieredi and iRav- 
niered, and wriggled his way Uifough Raoplqg pluses 
and hunchback sentences, in a. fisshfon tjbht seemed to 
provoke patience, sympathy, pity, and laughter all in X 
mass. Smnetimes, ind^, he conversed plainly eiiojigh, 
but never, by any means, with such proprie^ of ex¬ 
pression or such dashes of eloquence as cluHactselEed 
his public speaking. He vat, in all probability, JoBf 
such a person as could never tiave made a formal ad¬ 
dress without fhe faUgues and t^e aids of thorough 
preparaUon, h^ he not, from dte coounetM^ant and 
during the progress of his studies for th»j^!H|y,aiubT 
jected himself to spf^l training for mf^WCt^lated 
speaking. 
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When a boy of fourteeii, ft person, who resided as a 
lodger under liis parents’ rooC took a liking to him on 
account of his IxKiLi^ness, and prooosed that with a 
view to their mutual improvement, they should ^nd 
ail hour each evening in formal delating. This per> 
sun possessed good uterary taste, and had, for a con¬ 
siderable period, acted a leading part in a select ju¬ 
venile literary society. The lad soon imitated and next 
rivalled the fluency and tact which he disiiiayed in 
furmaily addrestaiig their imaginary chairman, and at 
the end of a twelvemonth had, with his help, acquired 
a tolerable power of extemporaneously commanding 
words at Will. He at tiiat period prepared to go to 
college, and somi after became a member of a debating 
society which 'uiet'in one of tlie classrooms of tire uni- 
versii^y, and also of a select one which met in a private 
school-house. During a series of years he enjoyed 
.such advantages as these societies, or othei's of a similar 
nature, coula yield. He had occasion also, from an 
early period of hi; university career, to deliver a week¬ 
ly religions address to an assembly of (uliilUi; and, 
lieing- greatly limited in leisure, was obliged to con¬ 
tent himself with sketching an outline of it on paper, 
niid to plod along the best way he could in the use of 
unpremeditated words. 

The young student was early called upon, however, 
occasionally to deliver addresses wliich retjnired pai-- 
ticular care in preparation. His mniden-siieech of tliis 
eiiaracter was delivci'ed, when lie was nut sixteen years 
of age, at Uie anniversary meeting of a public reiigioiis 
association, end was addressed to at least six or seven 
iiiiiidred hearers. Three weeks afterwards, he deliver¬ 
ed another on a similar occasion and in more critical 
uiul important circumstances ; and till the lime of ids 
entering the ministry, he continued, as often as lie 
4-ould command leisure, to comply with invilatiuns 
wliich were numerously given him to appear as a speak¬ 
er on the platform of public religious iiieetiiigs. Seven 
or eight speeches were, on the average, delivered by 
him every year; aud tliey were spoken at bilile, at 
iiiissionary, at tract meetings, in almost as many diiier- 
ent places, both in two cities and in smaller towns, us 
tiiere were occasions for tiieir delivery. Now he pre¬ 
pared all tiiese speeches with thorough care, extoiiiling 
them at full length in niaiiuscript, and ooiumitting tliein 
so well to memory that he could repeat ttiein as glibly 
as he could the English alphabet. He bestowed upon 
them more i>aius, indeed, than, on tiieir own account, 
they fairly required. He was aware that the unpre¬ 
meditated public speaking whicli^ lie had so much prac¬ 
tised, had a strong tendency to run into the vices of 
verbosity and diffuseness; and he hoped to give a par¬ 
tial check to tfds tendency, by using critical exact¬ 
ness and even fastidious severity witli Ids prepared ad¬ 
dresses. He tried,-too, to make his current or habitual 
phraseology as much as possible a classical and suc¬ 
cinct one, by writing as many essays as were prescribed 
or desiderated in his successive university classes, aud 
bestowing sedulous care on their composition. 

Up to near the time of his entering tiie ministry, iio- 
Ibiug occurred to mar the uniformity of llie habits he 
was forming. One evening, however, when in the 
inid-career of a prepared address, whicli he was de¬ 
livering with great animation to an audience of upwards 
of a tiiopsandThe felt, in a moment, as if his mind had 
become aft iM^lute blank, and, hardly knowing what 
he dUy^bflai^v resume4 hi* seat. “ You certainly,” 
said a frietfd to Wfn, aRer the meeting had closed, 
“ Yoitge'ifta'dlEir delivered to us one of your best speeches 
to-niglus; but'did you ever try betore that trick of 
taking JPrench-leove of mcpectation at the close ? It 
liad 1 ^ 1 ^ a qseM eRtot-” Tl‘w was not said in irony, 
but in sober iidmintion; and, alpng wiRh other re- 
matks yi4<^ cftine to hit! kuowl^ge, bad the effect of 
I'boWInjr pio ^tvdeyt toftt Itis failure of memory had 
iwit Itoito iyOTected,-8|id of rc-assuring his klfrposses- 
sivu agftigtt iuuge ctfom. 


When a man speaks memoriter, and suffers a failure 
of memory., tliere are just tliree ways in which he can 
act so as not to hold his audience in suspense; he must 
either sit. down, or use his manuscript, or talk extem- 
poratieously and at nuidoin iu the liope tliat memory 
may resume her clue. I have witnessed, or had nar¬ 
rated to me by persons concenied in tiiem, some pain¬ 
ful insUinces of recourse to each of llie expedients. A 
speaker's havin*; to draw out liis manuscript, and 
either occasionally glance at it. or for a Uiiie sluvislily 
read it, is a frequent occiiiTencc. A person whom 1 
knew limi. on one, occasion, to do this when perched 
lip in a pulpit so small as hardly to afford space for a 
man standing upright to turn his Iwdy; hut, imhap[>ily, 
iie no sooner produced his iiiniiiiscript, than, in haste 
to turn up the required part of it, lie dropped it among 
lii.s feet; and, diving down to recover it, he stuck fast 
ill the narrow pulpit, and for some seconds wriggled 
and contorted himself in vain efforts fur extrication, in 
such a style us alainst set tlie gravity of his hearers at 
defiance. Another person wlioiii I knew suifered fail¬ 
ure of memory before lie had uttered ten sentences of 
a sermon, sioml fast during two minutes vainly t'li- 
deavouriiig to stir up recollection, drew his mniinscripL 
from liis [locket., spent sixty seconds more in finding 
the place at which he liad fuilod, and then wiuitcd 
self-])ossessi<m or sufficient acqiiairiUince with his own 
Imiid-writiiig, to be able, iluring ten or fifteen minutes, 
to read with ns niiicli colierence ami fluency as should 
render his sentences intelligible. A friend of mino 
was almost habitually suliject to temporary failure of 
iiicinory ; and, wdieiiever he suffered it, he burst forth 
into an animated iitieraiice of wiialevur pn.s.sing idea he 
could seise, morally certain ttiat in a minute or two his 
iiieiiiory would rally; and he liad more than once the 
fortune to be cuniplinient(*<i for his dashes of random 
speaking, or, us he himself termed them, his bursts of 
rliupsodical nonsense. Another Irieiul of mine iiaving, 
on oile, occasion, drawn by special ndvertiseiiicnt, u 
large, auilience to bear liiiii on a topic of imnsual in¬ 
terest, suifered failure of memory at near tlie outset of 
iiis uralioii, and floundered along in desjierate but vain 
exertion to say suiuethiiig resembiing what he had 
prepared ; and he endured tlie niorliiication both of 
being conscious that liis words were nearly witliout 
nicaiiing, and of observing wliile be proceeded, as well 
as of being told afienrards, tlinl his hearers were bofed 
)iy his iiicoliereiices. J could narrate scores of such 
instances, nil sliowiiig that mishaps have attended, and 
may attend again, the best prepared efforts for public 
address, lleciting from manuscript, on the one hand, 
and seif-]iossessed power of fluent, correct c.\tempo- 
raneoiis speaking on the other, are tlic extremes of 
safety as to not throwing an audience into suspemu*, ail 
tlie medium between which is more or less liable to 
risk. The niemoriter-speaker wiio suffers failure of 
memory, and resumes his seat, may have proceeded so 
sliort way as utterly to disajipoiiit liis hearers; he, in 
the same circuinsUtiices, wliu tiirows himself on the re¬ 
sources of the moment, is in hazard of not talking 
sense; while he who breaks down, and betakes himself 
to his manuscript, may be so confused and flurried as 
to be totally unable to read with effect. 

The subject.of my sketch, soon after the incident of 
his broken speecb, was again called to appear on the 
platform; and again he lost hold of his prepared ad¬ 
dress. He became, not indeed suddenly noii-plussed, 
but only gradually confused ^ but be liccawe ito before 
he had completed five niiautes speaking. He could 
not, without certain exposure, sit down this time; and 
he compelled himself to talk on at a venture, and at 
the same time to keep up an effort, which proved ft 
vain one, to recall Uic paragraphs which he had pre¬ 
pared. His speech was ap irregular, ill-sowed patch- 
work of all sorts of fustian and of tattered ideas; and 
in tlie retro.spect of weeks and months following, it 
fluttered in every breeze, and hung suspended in every 
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vista, to the utter scaring away of his wonted self* - 
|)Ossession. 

Tile time was now at Iiand when he should com* 
lupiice the slated duties of a preacher. With the fear 
of a lapse of itiemoiy hanging in terrorem before him, 
and averse to commit himself at the outset of his min* 
isterial career to the fitful i<owers of extemporaneous 
preaching, he resolved to go fur some time to the pul¬ 
pit with both a prejiarcd discourse to be delivered me- 
inoriter, and an outline upon the same text to be filled 
up, if there sliuuld bo occasion to use it, witli iiiipre* 
meditated language. He got through five or six pre¬ 
pared discourses without any failure, thoiigii under a 
distressing feeling of restraint, and, in the case of one 
or two, with some hairs-breadtii escapes. On occasion 
of his seventh or eightli discourse, he had proceede.d 
alxiut twelve laimites, wlieii he felt his iiiemury becioin- 
iiig faint-hearted and disobedient; and then, making a 
mental effort to throw away his preparad matter, hikT to 
adopt his outline fur extemporising, he passed into an 
easy, self-possessed, animated current of address in tile 
use of nnpremeditatetl words. At the close of the ser- 
viiie, and in the course of Llie following day, a larger 
number of persons than had ever before made remarks 
to him about his preucliing, expressed their surprise at 
tlie difference between the cuiiiniencing part and tlie 
body of his*discourse, and requested or advised that he 
should, if possible, always avoiil the sturchedness which 
characterized the furmer, and pnietise the natural ease 
Sind Uie pungency which characteriz<‘d thi' latter. Even 
before they spoke, he was half inclined to he of liie 
opinion wliicli tlie.y expressed; and lie tliencefurtii 
never agsiiii prepared either sermon or speeeh for me- 
nioriter lielivery. His praiaice now was to excogitate 
thoroughly his subject, to set up in his mind way-marks 
uf thuiiglit and illustruiioii from heginning to end of 
his intended discussion, and to idoilie liis iiieas tlins 
prejiared in whatever wonls first ocemwd to him when 
in the act of preaching ; and to preserve his style from 
bec.'uiiiing verbose or diHusi*. as we'll as to iiubiliuite 
himself to correct, classicid pliraseulogy, he in general 
••urrently wrote, on other subjects than those for pulpit 
discussion, iieiirly us miicli niatli'r ns would have served 
to make two discourses a week. So easy, and natural. 
Mild almost necessary did his exlemporizing liabits be¬ 
come, that his discourses frequently ruse, in aUrawUve- 
iiMss and enerinr pnipurtiuiiidly to the uniuiiiil uf ex- 
pectaliun whidi was excited or to tlie iniportaiiee of 
the subject discussed; wliile, if he wrote a seriiiun, he 
could not preach it, and wlieii he preached a sermon, 
he could not write iu 

He soon did not need to excogitate -in order t'o de¬ 
liver a fair discourse. Though lie iniide conscience, 
except when some unusual hinderance was in his way, 
to study all the {mrts, illiistrutiuns, and even minute 
tlioughts uf a sermon,—and to do so in a more tliuruiigh, 
or at least in a more iiilellectuul and digested w'ay, 
than is usually dune by persons wliu write Uieir dis* 
courses; yet, whenever occasion requiretl, he cuuid, on 
ii few minutes notice, preach to the satisfaction uf his 
bearers without preineditatiuii. One peculiarity of liis 
habits was that he could nut, on two occasions, pursue 
tlie same course uf thought, or preach twice in one 
strain from the same u^xt. All his matter required to 
he fresli and racy, such us interested ins feelings and 
addressed itself in a practical manner to his own mind. 
At several periods of Ids life, he engaged iu short rapid 
missioutury tours, preaching twice, thrice, or even four 
times a day t and, on tiiese occasions, be excogitated 
his first di^ooui^ for ilie day inuuediately fil'ter jiving 
his sleeping'apartment, and excogitated tha others 
while UnyeRing stage after stage to the places where 
tliey were TespecUvely to be delivered. On one oc¬ 
casion, just when' about to into the pulpit which 
he stsibedly occupied, he dliscuveivid that Uie subject 
which lie had excogitated was revidensd uttorly un* 
suiuible by a circumstance to wiilch he had utA pro. 


vtously adverted; and, selecting a new text while tlie 
congregation wero singing, he niipnameditatediy preach¬ 
ed upon it a sermon wtiich several persons, perfectly 
unaware of Its htetory, were known to prCnrance os 
one of his best. On another occasion, he, while occtu 
pylng an ofilclal place on the platform, found the busi¬ 
ness of a missionary anniversary brought, for want of a 
speaker, accidentally and suddenly to a pause; and, 
without a moinmit’s preparation'uf any sort, except the 
attention which he had been paying to tlie speeches, 
he rose to his feet at the request of his fellow-ofScials, 
and delivered an address of more thiui ordinary effec¬ 
tiveness. 

Such facts as I have narrated, occur by the group in 
tlie history of all good extemporaneous speakers., My 
object in stating them is simply to recomineud to every 
('liristian teacher as much cultivation of the art of un¬ 
premeditated speaking as will afford him a fair re- 
source.iu tiie event of his ever becoming confused or 
timid when preaching Rom notes,-^and especially us 
much us will qualify him for stepping into a breocli in 
the case of any emergency, and fur seizing and im¬ 
proving any opportunities for usefulness which may he 
of too fleeting a cliaracter to be overtaken by tlm tardy 
method of written preparation. But whatever be the 
peculiarities uf various minds, and whatever tile differ¬ 
ences uf habits of preaching, all public teachers of 
Cliristiaiiity—whetlier in the pulpit, un Uie platform, 
or in. tlie schoul-room—ought to esteem it>a uKt |>riti- 
ciple, that tliey appear to their hearers to speak from 
the lieai't. ‘ Be in earnest* is a rule which, if inter¬ 
preted ill all its latitude and felt iu all its fofoe, will 
embody every utlier as to the best method of public 
Christian teaching. 


GENEROUS JUSTICE. 

To talk literally of' generous justice’ would be absurd; 
but 1 use the plirase in ridicule; and I intend it to de¬ 
signate a practice, very common among self-compla¬ 
cent persons, of making an act of sheer equity pass for 
a deed uf commendable benevolence. Mimy a man is 
fiilsoniely lauded as having done some achievement uf 
geiienisity, when, accordii^ to sober calculation, he 
lias been barely honest. One of the most fiivourablc 
and least iuvidious instances which could be nauied is 
furnished in the following anecdotes—Dr. Hammond 
frequently remitted his rights when il^ thought the 
party unable to pay. Once he liod made a uurgaiii 
with iaie of his parishioners to have so much fur the 
titlie of a large meadow, and, according to his agrae- 
iiieiit, received part of the money at the begutiiit^ of 
the year. It liappened, however, tlmt the produce 
was ufterwai-ds spoiled, and cairied away by a flood. 
When tlie tenant came to make the last pavtneUt, the 
doctor not only refused it, but returned tM^^mer »uui, 
saying to tlie poor man, “ God forbid timt Isbotdlltake 
the teiitli, when you have not the ntoc ouIb.''’: ? 
story is gravely told as a commeiidablc lastahj^ of a 
man’s “ remitting his rights.” Now .1 aai mlawcen if 
even a court of civil law would not admire the eii^ ity 
of discoveriug Uiat betause a man Ihd a one 

sbilling in ton, iu the hope or oa cQodiUoU).,«f 
being earned against a certain seastoi, tbeird^giifellP had 
a rif^t to one shlitin'g still, thot^ was 

ever earned at all I B 14 wlwtover a techBicall'^ttw of 
man’s making might say 00 the suij^ct, the .Uw;(i{..God 
and the iaww oouimoii sense aiest cert(d)^|«if|MnGc, 
that when Uie former had nothing to .tlw mergy- 
man hful noUiing'to tithe.. Manjr a case similar in 
principle to that of Or Hfimmond end tiii jparisiiioiier, 
occurs.>hi«tvery.^tod]t irf' tifoiaodis eegfi^lRized as an 
occasion eiUutr ofpaiiK)eriiy,wq^yj|Ke4.^ tba.,part 
ofjlie miser and Um ^xtortwher, or ot bur»i;ij| jpM^usc 
to self-rightoonsn^ aitd vauity/on the pi^ 'iach as 
covetihe praiaeof niao. Ikr'Hammoud hunsetfclearly 
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Si‘t a very Uidfereiit ff^tiiiiaie on his action from Uiat at 
wliich it is appraised by the writer of the anecdote; he 
regarded with horror the acceptinc or retaiaing of pay¬ 
ment for wimt did not exist; be felt that, though his 
simple parishioner offered him what was not due, and 
gave him an opportunity of appearing generous by re¬ 
fusing it, he sitould act disiionekiy if he did not roundly 
declare tliat, even in restoring the money he had re¬ 
ceived, he did no more tlun what was strictly just. 
Well would it work fw the health of bargain- 
makers* consciences, if tiiey would think of the doctor’s 
exciamatioii, “ God forbid that 1 sliould take the tenth, 
when you have not the nine parts!" and frequently 
remember the principle of morality which it involves. 

THE SIN AND REPENTANCE OF NINEVEH. 

SI Sermon, 

By THE Rev. Eobebt BaooiE, 

Minuter of the Relief Church, CumplteU Street, Glasgow. 

Jonah iii. 8.—“ Yea, let them turn every one from his 
' evil way, and from the violence liiat is in their hands.” 

We have in these words part of the tiumns 
which the king of Nineveh and his nobles 
judgecjl necessary for averting the calamities 
w&ich threatened their city. Though last 
mentioned of those that were prescribed, this 
was not the least important. Fasting and 
prayer, the duties first in the enumeration, 
were only subsidiary to personal reformation. 
Ages have elapsed since the proclamatioti was 
made in the Assyrian capital, ‘ Yet ibrty days 
and Nificveh shall be overthrown,’—a procla- 
inatipu which led to all the acts of penitence 
which have now been referred to. The voice 
of Jonah has been long silent in the grave. 
But a greater than Jonah is here. He whose 
three days’ entombment the history of that pro¬ 
phet typified, has risen from the tomb ; and, 
from his Fatlier’s right hand he now calls you 
tfi 'repentance. If this call bo obeyed, if it so 
operate as to preserve you from the conse¬ 
quences of transgression, you here sec in what 
manner it will infiuence you in regard to your 
sinful conduct, and in regard to those sins, 
l^tticularly, which constituted the special guilt 
of the men of Nineveh. 

From confining my attention to this single 
poifit» it most not be inferred that I exclude tlie 
expiatory suffeTinga of the Redeemer from the 
plape which belongs to them, as the meritorious 
ground of. forgiveness. In that case I would 
be tebuked'even by these unenlightened hea¬ 
thens, vriio, *Urhiie they felt the necessity of 
liR no less strongly that reforma- 
neeessw insure pardon. It was 
L'Titgaicided as obly a peradventure. ‘ Who can 
hdl if Gbd ufill'tum and repent ?' The pardon 
of*was viewed not as an act 
of jui^ti^,' but as an eman^ioa of tbe di¬ 
vine bdbk^ity. Much mtMre shpuld this be 
• before tfhOset eyes Jeams Chnst 
ha|^b>i”eoidentiy set forth,, eracified.’ Peni- 
tein|o does not fdaee the Winer in the Mine 


situation in the sight of God in which he stood 
previous to transgression. It is tbe atoning 
death of the Saviour which is the proper ground 
of dependence. But we shall only deceive our¬ 
selves ill the profession of this dependence, if 
we do not, in the particular to which 1 am 
directing your attention, follow tlie example 
which the men of Nineveh have set before us. 

I. Let us see the guilt and danger of conduct 
which is at variance with the divine require¬ 
ments, and let us feel the necessity of actual 
reformation. 

The denunciation of Jonah found an eelio 
in the breasts of the parties denounced. Na¬ 
tural conscience taught them that the course 
I of their lives was at variance with the groat 
principles of moral obligation, and the law 
which the finger of -Gud hud written on their 
hearts. This conviction of criminality was not 
1 more strung than their persuasion that the 
reliyiotts observances which were enjoined, 
though proper and necessary, would be of no 
avail ill averting punishment, if they persisted 
in what was reprehensible in conduct. They 
felt that uini;ndment of life was the truest devo¬ 
tion. This is a lesson to which inspired men 
have often been employed in giving utterance. 
‘When ye .come to a]>pear before me,’ says 
God, speaking by Isaiah, ‘ who hath required 
this at your hand, to tread my courts Y Bring 
no more vain oblations, inc(;iise is an abomina¬ 
tion unto me, the new muons and sabbaths, the 
calling of assemblies 1 cannot away with, it 
is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. Wash 
yc, make yc clean, put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes, cease to do evil, 
learn to do well, seek judgment, relievo the 
oppressed, judge tlie fatherless, plead fur the 
widow.’ Tiiese sentiments of Isaiah were many 
centuries uflerwards reiterated by John the 
baptist: * Bring forth, therefore, fruits meet 
for rc|jentauce, and think not to say within 
yourselves, Wc have Abraham to our Father; fur 
I say unto you, tliat God is able of these stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham. And uo%v 
also tbe axe is laid unto the root of the trpes ; 
tliercibrc every tree which bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire.’ 
From the language, however, both of Isaiah 
and the Baptist, it is evident that there w£re not 
wanting persons who dierishcd the expectation 
of acceptance with God while they continued 
in sin. 

With still greater means of enlightenment 
than were possessed even by those who ei];)oyed 
tbe instructions of these inspired men, there 
may be some now hearing me who cherish 
similar expectations,—who would divorce re¬ 
ligion and morality,—^wbo imagine they 
will secure the divine fovour their litaal ob¬ 
servances, while their conduct U in odwr re¬ 
spects habitually at variance with the divine 
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.equircmciite. They listen to the itistructions, I 
and join in the prayers offered up in the sane- ; 
tuary; but their real prayer, (for prayer is of- j 
feritig up the desires of the heait to God,) is 
tiiat they may be allowed to sin with impunity, 
—that they may retain their iniquities without 
incurring the effects of God’s displeasure. It 
is not necessary to confront such persons with 
the testimony of Isaiah, or of John the Baptist. 
The men of Nineveh, its princes and nobles, 
will be their reprovers. They felt and acted 
on the feeling that it was to no purpose to fast 
for sins, if they did not forsake them,—and that 
they must reform before they could expect to 
be ftjrgiven. This w'as the practical conviction 
of heathens on the occasion of their being 
tlireutened with punishment for their transgres¬ 
sions. How much more should it be the prac¬ 
tical conviction of those who arc in possession 
of a volume where there arc so many recorded 
instances, not merely of the divine threatenings, 
but of their fulfilment! It should not .be in 
vain that you have been called to contemplate 
tlie watery grave of the antediluvian world, and 
the burning brimstone which was Sodom’s sc- 
))ulchrc. It should not be in vain that the 
tcstimutiies of Ciod’s word arc still confirmed 
by the events of his providence,—that you sec 
the exiled state of Abraham’s descendants, still 
after eighteen centuries of tlieir dispersion, re¬ 
taining their ancient national peculiarities, and 
retaining at the same time all the marks of the 
self-imprecated curse,—‘His blood be on us, 
and on our children;’ exhibiting, as it were, 
the dissevered limbs of the traitor, to deter 
others from transgression. If the lessons con¬ 
veyed by these and other instances of punitive 
justice arc disregarded, if they do not lead you 
to relinquish the love and practice of iniquity, 
it is to no purpose, so far as yoii are concern¬ 
ed, that the blood of expiation has been shed. 
That blood has not answered its design. It has 
been Sprinkled on the altar of divine justice, but 
it has not be^u sprinkled on your hearts. The 
conscience has not been purged froau dead 
works to serve the living God. You are still 
the servants of sin, and the wages of sin must 
be your portion. 

11. Let us see, more particularly, the guilt 
aud danger of sins of iujustice and violence, 
and the pecessity of relinquishing tbeni. 

These sins are especially connected witli large 
cities. The thousands and tens of thousands 
ill the British metropolis, who openly and sys¬ 
tematically live by plupder, is almost incredible. 
Thopgli tile Assyrian capital was less popnlops 
than our uirn, it was nqt, in proportion to its 
number, .l^ahind in the \rrong$ whCch itainbabi- 
tauta on each other. The gnUt in this 

respect its priueps and nobles was published 
f'om ‘ftlofty batUej)aan^?»'rT-ii««s written In nhaF* 
actaw! riot to be mistaken on its celebraleJ 


walls an hundred feet bigb^ and so brqadf that 
three carriages might mo abraasri Tbougb' 
these magnideent structures were planueij by 
the higher classes oi the community, they were 
executed exclusively by the labours of the lower 
orders. I mean not by this ramark to insinu¬ 
ate that there was criminality in the mere'oir- 
cumstance,—that the operative exertums by ' 
which they were raised devolved alfogetber on 
one section of the population. . There are no 
greater ciiemics to human happiness, and to the 
true interests of those classes of which they 
arc the professed advocates, than those who 
would represent as the effect of tyranny, the 
inequalities found in the outward condition of 
men,—inequalities which will continue to exist 
so long as there are inequalities in mind, body, 
and character. In the must favoured circuni- 
stances of society, nine-tenths qf mankind must 
be supported by bodily labour. This appoint- 
incut is marked by wisdom and mercy* When 
the circumstances of the individual exempt from 
the necessity of active employment, it is found 
necessary to be adopted as a means of health. 
It is, however, no less certain, that this labour 
should be equitably remunerated. ‘ Tbou sbajt 
not o]>press a hired servant that is poor and 
needy, whether he be of thy brethren, or of thy 
strangers that arc of thy land within thy gates: 
at his day thou shalt give him bis hire, neither 
shall the suu go down upon it; for he is poor, 
and setlcth his heart upon it: lest ho cry against 
thee unto the Lord, and it be sin unto thee.' 

‘ Masters,’ said an apostle, ‘ give to your ser¬ 
vants that which is just and equal; knowing that 
ye also have a Master iu heaven.’ That theae 
maxims, (not those of revealed religion only, but 
of natural,) were disregarded by the Assyrian 
rulers, there can be no doubt. From the day# 
of Pharaoh, who employed the Israelites in trie 
erection of the public edifices of the Egyptian 
capital, down to our own timea, those by whon^ 
these national undertakings were execut^, have 
been, in despotic countries, mere beasts of bur¬ 
den. Not that even in these countries they 
have been in no respect remunerated. Tl^ey 
must-at least Lave been provided with food and 
clothing. But the case of the Israelite# in 
Egypt shows that the possession of these . 
the fact of the increase ip' numbers* are quite 
compatible with the cxistenee of op« 

pression. We would form, however, a very 
inadequate idea of the guilt of the princes aqd 
nobles of Nineveh, if we adverted only to thi# 
treatment of the persons employed in these 
great national works, admitting it to ii|d{W kHhew*' 
as oppressive as has been ti^posed* We ebml 
see another instance of their .oppression Id the 
imposts and ciuentions by which fb# emtense* 
wore^^'b’eyed. 'I'bese impolis end exmhHiP 
wme in pert delved fmm the 
bdves, uitUout timif fipnsmifb JWd;* 
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li^jpeo* io «ue|i couair|es» with but little regard 
to jootice iu the Qianner in which they were 
lobl ®o aud collected. The chief Bource> how- 
eyer» of these pecuuiary sujiplies, was no doubt 
found in the nations tributary to Nineveh. The 
violence which thus characterized the rulers was 
not Coodned to them. It is the tendency of 
oppression not only to degrade the oppressor, 
but likewise its victims. The same reckless 
selfishness which reigned in the higher classes 
of thcj Assyrian capital, extended to the lower, 
leading them in their turn, and with reference 
to each other, to circumvent, and defraud, and 
invade the peace of the domestic circle. Tiiis 
is nut a purely, imaginative delineation. Such 
was the character of the people at a subsequent 
period, as described by the prophet Nahum:— 
‘ Woo to the bloody city; it is ail full of lies 
and robbery: the prey departeth not.’ There is 
more than probability in the assumption,—it 
is the confession of their king and nobles, that 
what the Ninevites were in the du^^s of Nahum 
they had been in those of .Tonah. It required 
no revelation from heaven to convince them of 
the criminality of this conduct. Natural cou- 
science must have told tliem that it was incom¬ 
patible witii their social welfare, and with the 
benevolent intentions of the Author of their 
being. While they continued thus to act. It 
would have been hypocrisy to address their 
prayers to the God of justice. These would 
be as incongruous, as it would be for the thief 
or robber to invoke the aid of the civil magis¬ 
trate, whose office it is to be a terror to evil¬ 
doers. You may disregard these self-evident 
truths,-~you may attempt to stifle the reflec¬ 
tions which they awaken: but you cannot ex¬ 
tinguish them. They tnay force tljcmsclvcs on 
your observatioQ when it may be too late to act 
upon your convictions. Like Judas, you may 
throw back the wages of injustice without re¬ 
gaining tranqpilUty of mind. 

11|. Lat us see the necessity of iudividually 
relinquishing these and other sins to which we 
are addicted. 

Men natgrcliy shut their eyes on their own 
deboiocoies* Lika David, oo hearing the para- 
blp of l^athau, they see and condeuiu in others, 
wbht they overlook in themselves. Those in 
the Jlnwcr classes of the community are at no 
1^ Ip di^yar, and are not backward to re- 
prpb#^ bearing and gross selflshness 

disjdax^ by some portions pf the higher oilers; 
bwi they ohAsidcr not that they in their own 
<niieW plVib betray similar feelings, and are 
p oHminni fadificrence to the 
fam intsijfwts of ^nse around them. The bigh- 
^ pthwf hand* readily perepive 

iwvy .of wtdt dii^vered by 
somn iiil tbphr mferioiw-->their levallipg pcinei- 
ideji^Mtheir wish to raise thpmjwdv^ on thp ruin 
nf otberp, »id not through the open path of 


honourable industry; but they are blind to the 
obligations and responsibilities and duties which 
their station imposes, and are as insensible ae 
their inferiors can be to the mutual dependence 
of the diflerent classes of society on each other. 
While, under the inflpciice of corrupt propensi¬ 
ties, both extremes of society resemble each 
other in these respects, they do so likewise in 
another:—when their besetting sins are too ob¬ 
vious to be denied, ami too much at variance 
with the divine requirements to be defended, 
they compound fur tlieir retention by the relin¬ 
quishment or perfonnauce of what costs no 
sacrifice. To turn unreservedly from sin unto 
God, is the last thing which the sinner will do. 
He will submit to penances, and pilgrimages, 
and bodily mortifications, but he will retain his 
idols. In tills view, tho individuality of the 
requirement implied in the words, ‘let them 
turn every one,’ is not its least important fea¬ 
ture. The great question for each to determine 
is, not whnt are the delects of others, but what 
are his own, and how the demands and threat¬ 
en lags of revelation affect him in particular. 
Our chief concern should be the discovery and 
relinquishment of our own,sins,—not the sins 
whicli may be abandoned without much person¬ 
al sacrifice, but those whose relinquishment is 
like the cutting off a right hand, or tiie pluck¬ 
ing out a right eye. The duty required of us 
is, that “ every man should mend one.” It is 
self-partiality alone which blinds us to the 
hollowness of ,those pleas and justifications 
which are set up lor refusing practical com¬ 
pliance willi the divine eominands. Wc would 
sec the flagrant inconsistency of this refusal in 
others, and we may be certain that God sees it 
in us. He is no respecter of persons. He will 
give to every man according to liis works. If 
there is no personal amendment there will be 
no salvation. 

Unlike those of Nineveh, the institutions of 
this country are founded on the principles of 
liberty, and administered on the principles of 
equity. The man who touches our soil is free. 
This immunity may now be considered’ as ex¬ 
tending throughout an empire which embraces 
both hemispheres. In the attainment of this 
great consummation, the population of our own 
division of the island have been particularly 
distinguished. It was remarked more than 
thirty years ago by the well-known authoi: pf 
* The Sabbath,' in a note to that interesting 
production, that from the guilt which than 
stained our statute-book by tbp legalized pen-, 
mission of a traffic in human heinga, 
was, in consequence of its public prptM|atippf^ 
against it, entirely free. 7'his 
quires some mpdifleaUpn. We eppj^t foi|pi 
that there have been numbered amplHK 
designated opr represeutalivps, persons irbp,' iPF 
this respect as well as ptheps, have mtVrcpre- 
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seated us. We cannot foi^et that there have 
been journalists among us, compared with whom 
Balaam is respectable, for though he loved the 
wages of iniquity, his avarice did not Obliterate 
entirely all moral distinctions. We cannot for¬ 
get how often, in the privlite intercourse of life, 
we have met with men whose scornful opposition 
to the rights of humanity made their very touch 
contamination. Least of all can we forget that 
there have been men, hlling the office of the 
sacred ministry, who have had no brand fur a 
system of legalized oppression, whose existence 
in the remotest dependencies-of a people called 
Christian, may, in after ages, become a subject 
of historic doubt. Still, however, after every 
deduction has been made, if we look to the 
voice that has been lifted up in every city and 
village and hamlet in oiir land, it may be ad¬ 
mitted that the light in which slavery ought to 
be regarded, is a topic on which w'e have been 
all but unanimous. 

It would be well if, nationally and individual¬ 
ly, we were as free from the guilt of violence 
and injustice in other respects, as in the parti¬ 
cular to which I have now referred. But we 
would deceive ouffeelves, if we were to lay to 
our hearts the flattering unction of this conclu¬ 
sion. Tile Ninevites have their imitators in all 
places and among all ranks. Of this descrip¬ 
tion arc all those who would impose on others 
what terms they please in their dealings, without 
regarding what is just and right,—-who would 
oblige others to sell under valae, because they 
are in necessity, or to give more for an article 
than tlie market value, because they cannot 
want it. Such too are those who, apart alto¬ 
gether from the obvious though often overlook¬ 
ed principle that the demand must regulate the 
returns, both of the operative and his employer, 
would oblige dependents to work at a rate at 
which they cannot live. It is an equally striking 
illustration of the conduct condemned, when ser¬ 
vants are compelled to work above their strength 
and more than is required^iy custom or contract, 
—when they are allowed too little time for rest, 
and none, even on the Lord’s day, for religion. 

We overlook the principal lesson which the 
history we are considering was designed to 
teaob, if we do not endeavour to impress our 
minds with the guilt and incompatibility with a 
religious profession of all such acts of injustice 
and dishonesty. The other sins of Nineveh are 
only generally referred to. Even their idolatry 
is not mentioned. It is *the violence which 
was'in their hands' which is alone specified. 

defraud and circumvent your neigh- 
while* with tiie consciousness of having 
iso and the opportunity of making restito- 
tj^t 'yoa neglaot to make it* you participate in 
that part of the guilt of Nineveh* which is jHur- 
ticularly stamped with divine reprobation. You 
resemble the inhabitants of that guilty city be¬ 


fore tlieir conversion and not afterwards* «id 
on you tbe judgments with whieh the oj^ressors 
are threatened will descend. Zaccheos felt that 
bis house could not at one and tbe same time 
be the abode of the Saviour and tbb repository 
of fraud. Tbe Ninevites found that it was not 
till they abandoned the violence which Was ip 
their hands* that tbe rainbow of the divine mer¬ 
cy appeared in the cloud which hung ovei 
them. You cannot be in friendship with. God 
while you are at enmity with man. Faith is 
vain, and devotion is vain, and penitence is 
vain, if it does not work by love. 

CONTINUANCE IN THE FAITH. 

By THE LAX£ Rev. Geohce Lawson, D.D., S.T.P., 

Selkirk. 

No. IV. 

2 Tem. iii. 14.*—“ But continue thou in the things which 
thou hast learned and hast been assured of, knowing of 
whom thou hast learned them." 

‘ Continue in the things ye have learned and 
been assured of, knowing of whom ye have 
learned them.’ You have learned them from 
God; you have learned them from Christ ; you 
have learned them from Paul and other apostles 
of Christ; you have learned them from vener¬ 
able ancestors whom God enlightened with his 
truth, whom he inspired with unconquerable 
zeal and courage to hold fast the truth, that it 
might be transmitted to you pure aud uncor¬ 
rupted. For the defence of the truth they 
entered into solemn covenants to stand by one 
another at tlie risk of their lives and fortunes, 
that they aud their posterity might not in any 
degree be brought again under tbe yoke of 
bondage which was broken from their neck. 
Many of them jeoparded their lives in the high 
places of tbe field. Some of them fell in battle, 
others of them suffered death in the mitistof 
flames, or upon gibbets, as tbe worst of evil¬ 
doers, and would not accept of deliverance when 
it might have been obtained by a renuueiation 
of some part of tbe truths which they bad 
learned from tbe bible. Many of tbem. might 
have lived in peace if they would have renounced 
only what now appears to many to be a very 
sm^l part of the truth, if any pairt of it at; all. 
They would have been allowed to bold ftuft all 
tbe great doctrines of our religion, by the faith 
of which Christians live, th^ would have 
complied with the establishmcatt of prelacy* that 
mode of divine worship which is pnu^e^ in 
the southern part of our idand. But they dbtito 
death rather than the loss of aqy part of thit 
touth which they had learned frora,GlMriat.’. ' 

Are -we not bound to transmit puib and uti- 
comipted to the |>osterity of our 
truths, which they have transmitted to u>W,‘<he 
best of inheritances? We are not ungjWtbe 
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Ttecessity of exposing onr lives like tbem for the 
sake of the truth. If we were placed in their 
eoadi^bo, eeuld we call ourselves the fbUowem 
of ;Jesus, unless we were willing to die rather 
than conceal tiie words of the holy One ? Does 
bh hot declare in the plainest terms, that the 
miEhi who will lose bis life for his sake shall find 
it, and that he who wilt save his life shall lose 
it? But what excuse is left to us if we suffer 
his truths to be lost, merely through a careless 
inattention, through aversion to the trouble of 
inquiry, through a capricious love of change, 
through a levity of mind, disposing us, like the 
lutnple man, to believe, every word that has the 
least plausibility, although the fallacy of it might 
be easily discovered if we were but half as care* 
ful to hold fast the truth as a wise man would 
be to keep his money ? A wise man will not 
ventof^ his money in speculations that promise 
him great advantage, till he has taken time and 
pains to inquire whether there is a moral cer¬ 
tainty that these speculations will be realized. 
Perhaps a strong probability may induce him 
to venture a part of his money, but he will re¬ 
quire more than probabilities to engage him in 
schemes deeply affecting his interest. But will 
any man who knows the value of divine truth 
think that money deserves to be kept with 
equal solicitude? He will account all things 
but foss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus his Lord. For ‘ true wisdom can¬ 
not be gotten for gold, neither shall silver he 
weighed for the price thereof. It cannot be 
valued with the gold of Ophir, with the precious 
onyx and the sapphire. The gold and the 
crystal cannot equal it, and the exchange of it 
shall not be for jewels of fine gold. No men¬ 
tion shall be made of coral or of pearls, for the 
price of wisdom is above rubies. The topaz of 
Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither shall it be 
valued with pure gold.* 

Hear, then, the voice of exhortation addressed 
to you by God, by the mouths of the wisest 
and best men that ever lived: * Boy the troth 
and sell it not; also wisdom and instruction and 
understanding.' * Contend earnestly for the truth 
which was once delivered to the saints.* * Stand 
fast in one mind and in one spirit, striving 
together for the faith of the gospel.’ 

8ay«ot that it is a matter of small concern 
.what your feith is, if your life be good. It is 
indeed of little consequence what a man be- 
lieves^ If his practice be not regulated by^his 
“Creed; or rather, -it is of the greatest conse¬ 
quence in aggravating men’s guilt and condem¬ 
nation, to entertain clear views of the truth, 
antt’''to hold it In unrighteousness. But how 
^ & B^n’slife be good if he despises the bible, 
or«» great part of the bible? Now, does not 
Uiat ttofrtr^idesptse the bible whp accounts it use- 
lass?-' ' Why was it written by God, but to give 
pa the ltobwiedge of the truth ? fiu? as the 


truths contained in the bible are unwortoy of 
regard, so far must those parts of the biblo 
which contain them be unwortiiy 'of regard. 
And that man’s heart or life bf^ good, who 
counts the great things of God’s law and cove¬ 
nant a strange or a vain thing ? 

A good life is indeed very highly to be valued. 
But what is a good life ? Is it not a life regulated 
by the commandments of God? Gal. vi. 15. 
But we must not think that Our lives can -be 
good if we attend to a few of the command¬ 
ments only. ‘Then shall we not be ashamed, 
when we have a respect to all God’s command¬ 
ments.* But has not God commanded us again 
and again, to seek after the knowledge of bis 
truths, and to hold them lust unto the end ? Has 
he not commanded us to stand fast in the faith, 
to quit ourselves like men, and to be strong in 
tlie defence of the gospel; to receive, observe, 
and keep pure and entire all such religious wor¬ 
ship and ordinances as he hath appointed in his 
word; to hold faith and a good conscience, from 
which some having swerved, have made ship¬ 
wreck concerning the faith ? 

A good life deserves all the praise that can 
be given it, if it be not put into the place of that 
better righteousness than our own, without which 
we. cannot be accepted before God. But we 
Caunot live a good life without the sanctification 
of the Spirit; and he sanctifies us through the 
belief of the truth. Faith is dead without works; 
but works too are dead without faith, through 
which our. consciences must be purged from 
dead works by the blood of Christ, that we 
may serve the living God with acceptaifce. 

* Without faith it is impossible to please him.' 

Are there not many good men, it may be 
said—better men than you or I can pretend to 
be—who do not believe many of those doctrines 
in which you would have us to continue ? Yea: 
we roust not pretend to compare ourselves in 
point of religious attainments, with some of 
those men who hold very different opinions 
from ours on some points which we consider as 
of no smalt importance. But these men con¬ 
scientiously endeavour to know the word of 
God, and to hold fast every truth which God is 
pleased to discover to them in his word. Through 
the want of opportunities of information, or 
through the power of prejudice, or through 
some of the other infirmities of human nature, 
they labour under mistakes about some arti¬ 
cles of religion. Let us.follow their example in 
what is right, 1but let us not make them our 
rule. Although we should keep dear of their 
mistakes, we may labour under otben not of 
less consequence; and why should we join 
theirs to our own ? Paul could not be silent 
when he saw that Peter walked not uprighify 
according to the truth of the gospel, Gai ii. 14^ 
The Jews, in the days of Ezra and NebeifiiBii, 
did not neglect any tidng that they found {we* 
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scribed in scripture as a duty, though it might 
have been overlooked in the good days of David 
and Solomon, Neh. viii. We must call no man 
master upon eartli, for * one is our Master, even 
Christ,’ any more than we desire to be called 
fathers, because ‘ one is our Father, even God,’ 
Matt, xxiii. 8, 9. 

That you may continue in the things which 
you have learned, I exhort you again to im¬ 
prove them for' the ends for which they were 
delivered to you by the Lord. You have heard 
and learned much of the glory and grace of our 
Saviour: believe on him to the saving of your 
souls. You have heard mucli of the evil of 
sin: hate sin with a perfect hatred. You Iiave 
heard much of the beauties of holiness: pcrlect 
holiness in the tear of God. You have learned 
the excellency of the bible : let your eyes pre¬ 
vent the night watches that you may meditate 
on God’s word. You have heard much of the 
importance of those great trutiis that are neces¬ 
sary to faith and holy practice: hide them in 
your hearts that you mn 3 ' not err. 

Pray daily and earnestly that jmu may be 
preserved from the path%wherein destroj'crs go. 
Trust not to your own wisdom to give you that 
stability in the faith u’hich is so needful for | 
your own safety, and for tlie edification of your 
brethren. But j’our strength is in God. Let 
the prayer of David be daily in your mouths: 

* Hold up my goings in tliy patiis, that niy 
footsteps slide not.’ ‘ Now, to him that is able 
to keep 3 ’ou from falling, and to present you 
faultless belbrc the presence* ol’ his glory with 
exSeeding jo 3 '; to the only wise God our Sa¬ 
viour, be glory and majesty, dominion and 
power, both now and ever. Amen.’ 

BiDarttc ;ffvagmcnlj{. 

FAMILY WORSHIP. 

My readers, consecrate your houses and families to tlie 
worship of tlie Alosl High;—allcud to family worship 
morning and evening, as God gives you opportunity. 
This is to vail your children together at a stated, con¬ 
venient season, every day, and in their midst to cele¬ 
brate God’s praises, to read his word, and to kneel and 
pray at the footstool of mercy. To sing the praises of 
God In the family, how becoming, how delightful! It 
is the creature rendering liomege to the Creator. Con¬ 
trast not the songs of Zion, the voice of rejoicing and 
salvation, which are iieard in the tabernacles of the 
righteous, with the obstreperous mirth, the uproarious 
laughter, of the wicked. The voice of psalms pro¬ 
ceeding ^nun the lowly cottage, from the lips of one 
united, happy family, in a summer’s eve, mingling with 
the gentle oephyr, or in a winter’s night amid tiie howl, 
ing of the storm and tempest, arrests the angels of God 
on tiieir errands of mercy, and even makes the wicked 
man ashamed of his blasphemies. Sacred muiBc, whe- 
^r wa bear it lo tha slow and solemn style p( the 


Scotch, or in the quick and livelier manner of Uie Eng¬ 
lish, by the children at Uie family altar when tliey sing 
and give praise, as well as in the ctuirdh, where hun¬ 
dreds of voices luiite in one harmooioits ciunau to the 
Lord of all, excites our devotional feelings, and causes 
wickedness to haste away. And when the word of God 
is read by the head of tiie family—eidier a portion e^ich 
may bo selected for any particular occasion, or one 
wliich may occur in the daily course of devotion—and 
is received in the exercise of &ith and love, ahd laid 
up in the heart, it is, in the literal sense of the expres¬ 
sion, ‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for coirectlon, 
for instruction in righteousness.’ To kneel and pray 
as a family at the altar of God, completes the act of 
morning and evening domestic devotions. Nor is tills 
difficult, when you remember that it is tile pouring out 
of tlie heart to God, wliich is \he es.sence of prayer. 
The plain, unlettered faliier may not be able to express 
his desires ill an elegant and concise form of words; he 
may not be an orator, while acting as the advocate of 
his family; but iie can say, ‘ Lord, remember me and 
mine,’ and that is prayer, family prayer; he can ex¬ 
claim, ‘ God be merciful unto us sinners,’ and this will 
unlock the stores of infinite compassion; lie can look 
to the far country from the family altar, and though 
his feelings should choke his utterance when he at¬ 
tempts to say, ' God be gracious to my son,’ yet this is 
prayer, the eloquence of prayer. AiigSls would carry 
the broken accents to heaven, were not the God wiioUt 
they serve omniscient and omnipresent. Ainl at that 
very moment God bows the heavens and comes down; 
at that very moment the prodigal comes to himself, and 
says, ‘ I will arise and go to my father.' 

Ho you require to be encoiUtiged to engage in family 
prayer ? Have you timid dispositions? Arc you nut 
able to express your thoughts and desires in words ? 
Tlie scriptures abound in simple, striking prayers, adap¬ 
ted to tlie ever varying exigencies of the family. Be¬ 
sides, you have forms of prayer pupplied by the talents 
and devotion of others, which you may lawfully use 
morning and evening. 

No family worship! Is there, in this case, any fa¬ 
mily religion ? My readers, do you live in neglect of 
this duty ? And why is it tlius V Is it not as if tiie 
only child who had received every proof of a father’s 
affection, wiio had been tlie recipient of tlie continued 
outpourings of a mother’s love, who, when he had been 
removed from them, at once cut off all communication, 
and cast tlieir words of love and tendernsss Imhind his 
back ? Is it not as if, when he were assembled with the 
gay, and the amiable, and tlie accomplished, in .the man¬ 
sion wiiich was reared by the industry of a Mber, and 
replenished by the earnings of a mother, he should be 
joyful amid tlie harmonious sounds of men-singers and. 
w'omen-singers; but the moment bis father and his mo¬ 
ther entered the threshold, he could rqjoice ho more, 
but would continue sullen and discontented till they 
were gone? Yet those of you who never worship God 
ill your families, act a baser part than such » dhild. Jt 
seems passing strange that every guest should receive 
a welcome but ‘ the visitant of Bethany,’—that ei^ 
subject should be discussed in tile fiBniilir« tllid. i^ 
religioHr-tiiat every sound should occamu) joy, hut 
tile voice of psalms, Alat I that femitjr praferti^d 
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be so mbch neglected !h our day! At one time, when 
vranderin^ amid tile wild and mountain scenery of Scot¬ 
land, and the rich and variegated landsca].ie of Eng¬ 
land, you would have heard the praises of Jehovah as¬ 
cend from the hut of the peasant and the mansion of 
the lord;—you would have beheld the family altar 
erected alike beside the kingly throne and ttie poor 
man’s chair.* And till such exercises be general in tlie 
families of our native land, farewell to the happiness 
of husbands and wives, and parents and children, and 
lover and friend.' “ In those houses where the voice of 
praise does not come up before God as incense, there 
will be unhallowed mirth in the day of prosperity, 
and weeping, wailing, and despair, in the day of ad¬ 
versity.” Then fury 4s poured out upon the heathen 
that know not God, and upon tlie families th.'itcnli not 
on his namh.' But another and sweeter sound vibrates, 
—‘ The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in tlie taber¬ 
nacles of the righteous.’ 

II- 

SundeTland, 

®Jjc ©aisitct. 

Relipious Education. —Every thing in tiie condition 
of maiikind pronounces the approach of some gri'at 
crisis for which nothing can prepare ns but the riifiusiun 
of knowledge, probity, and the fear of the ijord. 
While the world is impelled with such violence, in 
opposite directions—while a spirit of giddiness atid 
revolt is shed upon tlie nations, and the seeds of imita- 
tion are thickly sown, the improvement of the mass of 
the people will be our grand security; in the neglect 
of which, the politeness, tiie refinement, and the know- 
ledge accumulated in the higher orders, weak and un¬ 
protected, will be exposed to most imminent danger, 
and perish like a garland in the grasp of popular tiiry. 
—Robert HaU. 

Pinery.~Wherein does a Catholic priest resemble 
a minister of Christ ? Does the pope ? See him at 
the head of armies, clad in the splendour of ttiis world, 
aud having on his head the names of blasphemy ! Does 
a bishop, fording it over tlie inferior clergy, and seldom 
preaching, resemble primitive apostles V Does a com¬ 
mon priest, in effeminate rubes, before a thing called 
an altar, bowing to images, waving incense, having 
boys to hold his train ? Nor is there nny likeness to 
primitive ministers in monks and triars; excluded from 
the world and from useful labour, and living on charity 
or church revenues. The whole systmn is of n kindred 
character. A catiiedral is more like a mausoleum 
than a Christian meeting house. A fast is to eat fish 
instead of flesh; a penance is to say many prayers; and 
a confessiim is to tell a priest. The Christianity seen 
by the people consists chiefly In pictures niid proces¬ 
sions, images and incense, wafers consecrated, and 
wafers adored, saints Invoked, and the Virgin Mary 
worst! ippecl. —Malcom. 

The ISpiritiuil Temfde—The magnificent temple of 
Solomon ‘ wat built of stone made ready before it was 
brought thither; so that there was neither hammer, 
nor axe, |iOr any tool of iron heard in the house, while 
it was buildiiv.’ But this silence, very certainly, did 
not reim in the marble quarries, nor on Lebanon, where 
the eeSati were cut and hewn, nor among the glowing 
furnaces betweha Sdeboth and Zeredathah, wh^ere the 
bfMin Seteefo vreire cast So in heaven, the m^esUc 
temjpfo into vrhicb the Shinto are built up, rises wuhoot^ 
nouis or effort '; aU the materials arrive there pore and" 
ptorftet The Wde, the JLamb’s wife, hath neither 

* bitlMflmef UwlhsIdaN tbara wunatfiDs fsmiiy cminret. 
sd sHw the flatw rt an wIk> SM not sttond to tlto vonbip of Ood 
to thift l^tbo tame thing be etBnntd v( the krsd* 


spot, nor wrinkle, nor any such thing. But-in this dark 
and polluted world,—tills quarry twin which the great 
Architect deigns to lake some stones for his temple, 
what do we find but temporary workyards, where all 
seems to the spectator bustle and confusion ? How 
many shapeless stones, how much useless rubbish, how 
many tilings intended to servo but a temporary pur¬ 
pose I How many arrangr.meiits that are merely provi¬ 
sional ! How many strangers and mercenaries employed 
in the work, who, like tlie labourers of .Hiram, shall 
never enter the sanctuary! How many dissensions 
among the workmen, even tlie most faitiifnl of them I 
How many vain conjectures niid discussions about parti¬ 
culars of the great Builder's ol^ject and plan, which 
are known only to himself! Shall we seek tor the true 
church, the spiritual temple, in such a rude chaos of 
inutcrials as this? Would we construct that temple 
ourselves witii all these shapeless and Imlf-iiewn stones, 
or, rijccting them, even with tliuse only which seem to 
IIS to have been made quite ready by the Masti'r’s own 
hand ? Would we make an effort to collect all that we 
find tliiis prepared in the tliniisand quarries that have 
been opened in ditferents parts of the world ; or, find¬ 
ing oiirselves tumble to ilu Hint, at least urniiige them 
ill different sets, like hewn stones brought together to 
be measured before they reach their destined location ? 
O how much more wise is tiie master of tlie work! While 
some of us are dispiiliiig aliout the comparative excel¬ 
lence of tills or tliat work-yard, niid others spend tlieir 
time in putting every tiling in order, ns tliey think, the 
Divine Solomon surveys silently these vast operution.s, 
chooses, makes, elevates, niid puts in his temple, the 
materials that arc made ready, assigning tu each the 
place whicti it best fits aiul for which lie intended it, 
O how pitiful are the haughty pretensions of Uiis and 
tliat church to universality, as well ns the. interminable 
disputes about succession, priesthood, and discipline, 
whicli have in all ages caused division and strife among 
Hie followers of Ciirist !—Bouton Record. 

“ Look if thy fire is burning? Here’s n light!” 

Says the vain Teacher:—but the right one, ho 
Takes stairin liaiid, and stirs liitnself thy fire. 


^jJoetru. 

LINES FROM THE GERMAN. 

NEcir.FCT no duty, nor tliyself engage. 

To a new charge, till jii.stice thou hast done 
To nil the old ; and wluitsoe'er with these 
Consorts not, cast aside, or thou wilt bind 
Thyself with thorns, and loose them never more. 

Say not “ 1 must press on, and step for step 
Like all the rest. In life I must advance.” 

O trust me, us thou deemest to look on men. 

That which they seem is but their outward show, 
Such, and so fasitioiied, ns Hie time hath made them. 
Even as a fruit the fig-tree piitteth forth j 
But how their inner being grows mid lares. 

If they have come to ripeness, like Hie fruit 
In its due time—tiiis real seif thou seest not. 

Yon grey-beard, one weak foot within the grave. 

Is still a child, the play-ground chains him still, 

In spite of all his pains: for, long ago. 

He wrung his mother's hemt. The widow Uiera 
Is nut betroHied yet:—her father's tmunsei 
Once did she rudely scorn. And, lo! the boy 
That yonder, casting furrows with his plough, 

With faithful toil a beggared sire upholds, 

Is old alreadyr—old as child-like loiifi. 

And virtue, blest as any saint of old; 
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Aiul hatJi already won a rid) estate 
In that he eovets nothing, which to gain 
Would inaile him dehtor,—nothing shuns that brings 
(.'aim slumber to his bed at night. My child I 
Wisdom alone hath eyes,—all fools are blind; 

Look to it then,—no duty's call neglect! 

LoNDO.N ATHEN.ia’.M. 


THE ANTS. 1 

I 

WiiAT wonder strikes the curious, while he views i 
I'lie black ant’s city, by a rotten tree 
Or woodland bank ! In ignorance we muse ; 

Pausing, annoy’d, w'e know not what we see, 

Such governnient and thought there seem U- be; 
Some l(M)king on, and urging .some to toil, 

Drfigging their lu.'ids lient-stalks slavishly ; 

And wliat’s more wonderful, when big loads foil 
One nnt or two to carry, ([uickly then 
A swarm flock round to help their fellow-men. 

Surely they speak a language \vhisi>eringly. 

Too fine for us to hear; and sure their ways 

Prove they have kings and laws, and that they be 
Deformed remnants of the I'airy-days. 

Cl.AKE. 


TWILIGHT. 

The setting sun withdraws his yellow light, 

A gloomy staining shadows over alt, 

AVhile the brown beetle, trumpeter of night. 
Proclaims his entrance with a droning call. 
How pleasant now, where slanting hazels fall 
Thick o’er the woodland stile, to ninse and lean; 

'Po pluck a woodbine from the shade withal, 
And take short snatches o'er the moisten'd scene; 
While deep and deeper si)adows intervene. 

And leave fond Fancy inonbling to lier will. 
The cots, and groves, and trees so dimly seen, 
That die away more undiscerned still; 

Bringing a sooty curtain o’er the siglit. 

And calmness in tiie bosom still as night. 

Cl.ARE. 


iMigtcIIaitfoug. 

Patmof .—" We were close in with ‘the isle that is 
called Patmos,’ several hours,” says Mr Uardie, in his 
‘ Notices of tlie Holy Land,’ “ and 1 had a good op¬ 
portunity of examining its appearance, so fur as is 
possible from the sen. It is about twenty miles in 
circumference, and its aspect is forbidding and. cheer¬ 
less. The shores are in most places steep and pre¬ 
cipitate, and from our vessel it appeared as if the 
inhabitants would be in constant danger of falling into 
the sea. We could discover very lew trees. The 
sailors were lavish in Uieir praise of the inhahitauLs.” 
Almost all tlie inhabit'ints of the island, says JM. 
Michaud, in his ' Letters from tlie East,' dwell in tlie 
town; they are piuir, but tliey live in peace; the air 
is salutary, and tlie plague, which .so often desolates 
the other islands, lins never extended its ravages to 
Patmos. Patmos lins more than one celebrated 
college, and may be called the university of the 
Arcliipelago. The courst; of education comprises 
classic (ireek. Italian, rhetoric, and logic; pupils 
come thither even from the IMoreo, This rwky island 


holds out little temptation to the 0.sronnIis, who never 
show tliemselves in it, and are contented with a mo¬ 
derate tribute. Never was there seen in Patmos the 
shadow of a minaret; never was there heanl the 
voice of a muezzin: the bell which .sounds every hour 
from the summit of its mountain, announces at once 
(hat religion flourishes and tliat slavery is niikiiowii. 
Whilst all the otlier islands are agitated by tlie question 
of iiidepeiideiiCK, Patmos has needed no exertion to 
liccome free ; liberty has sprung up there like a plant 
or dower of its own mountain. 

J'.xlenl of Churches —The Romanists build large 
chiii-ches ; 'it was enough if they lieard the imirmur of 
the mass, and saw tlie elevation of the host; but om-s 
are to he btted for auditories. 1 can hardly think it 
practicable to make a single room so capacious, with 
pews and galleries, as todiold above two thousand 
(•ersoiis. all to hear the service and see the preacher. 
The position of the pulpit requires a consideration ; a 
moderate voice may be heard fifty feet di.stant before 
the preacher, thirty feet on each side, and twenty be¬ 
hind ; and not tliis unless the pronunciation be distinct 
and equal, without dropping tlie voice at the end of the 
sentence. A Frenchman is heard farther tlinn an 
English preaclier, because lie raises his voice at the 
la.st words of a sentence, like tlie Roman orators. A 
church should therefore Ije ninety feet long, sixty 
broad, la-sides a cliancel at one end, a belfry and por¬ 
tico at tlie otiicr.— Wren. 

Preservation of the Scriptures, —An inquirer into tlie 
autliRiiticity of the New Testament, who regards it as 
lie would any other hook of the same date, must be 
struck by one very remarkable fact; namely, tlie in-, 
tegrity ^of its text, wlien compared with almost every 
other writing contemporary with it. Not one syllable 
penned by eight obscure authors of the Scriptures of 
the New Testament, received by the cliiircii as canoni¬ 
cal at the death of Joliii, lias lieen lost in the course of 
•'igliteeii centuries. Yet of the liistorical works of 
Tacitus, half at least are wanting; out of the one 
liiiiidred and forty-four books of Livy, only thirty-five 
exist; the collections of Atticus have entirely perisli- 
ed ; the orations of Horteiisius are known only through 
the alliisiuiis of his rival; and the literary fame of tlie 
great dictator, survives but in two narratives, one of 
which has been sometimes doubted. ' Where is the 
wise ? Where is the scribe i* Where is the dispiiter 
of this world ?’ May it not be the power of God, which, 
amidst this wreck of eloquence and learning, has pre¬ 
served iiiimutiluted, even to tlicse latter days, tlie 
simple and iinstiidied compositions of the illiterate 
GalileanB,—the impassioned but rugged addresses of 
the tent-maker of Cilicia?— British Critic. 

i’oi'erty.—Poverty has in large cities very different 
appearances. It is often concealed in splendour, and 
often in extravagance. It is tlie cure of a very great 
part of mankind to conceal tlieir indigence from the 
rest. They support themselves by temporary expedients, 
and every day is lost contriving for to-morrow .—JDr 
Johnson. 
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THE CERTAINTY OF THE COMING OF CIIUIST. 

Obse&vatioxs on Watt. xxiv. 05. 

IXeUTOn ani] earth shall pass away, but uiy uurils shall 
not pass awa>.” 

Part 11. 

In a fofmer paper we gave a brief account 
of i^bat appears to us tbe true structure uf 
the prophetical discourse of our Lord in which 
the ab^e verse occurs, according to whicli 
it eontaina the prediction of two separate 
events,—one limited to a particular time now 
past,--the other, of which the date is unde- 
teraiined, certainly yet future. In regard to 
both of these events our Lord has said, 
‘.H^ven and earth shall pass away, but niy 
w<Ni^ not pass away. We now propose 

to ioj)ul«e whether this claim has proven true 
in re^rd to the event that is past; and if so, 
Weahi^ljliaye a right to infer that it must also 
priiiv%true.in regard to the event that is future, 
aiKt ahatt be placed on a strong vantage- 
gropad for urging on our readers tlie practical 
improvement of this solemn certainty. 

I.Rm. then our Lord’s assertion of the 
HtfidUhile certainty of bis predictions proved 
tfue in Bo ^ aa it referred to tlie fate of Jeru- 

prophecy, as we now have it, was 
W>*n.0lly dalivcivd by our Lord long prior to 
the evept,; admits no shadow of reasonable 
JBi^ides 0te intemai evidence contained 
la tbW ^^NBouese itselig (and illustrated by Paley 
witit hSa usual sagacity,) we have the direct 
tes^hneny of tlUhee separate authors, whose 
■ at ^ s ^ were the most abundant, 

c)tss|teler for veracity is altogether 
ui M jaro^as^aj^e, attec^ing R to have been de- 
Hvluiil^mdnglbe r«5glt of Tiberius, and the pre^ 
’■* ' - ^^ihkte in Judea, forty years- 

i|d>e Of JeNM^ina. Nor can 
U he lltat id this i° the ordinary 

storfoa .irwaring'^the supposed 

intihldidtM^df^R^^ tl^gh attested to 


have been originally given prior to the events 
tliemsoivcs, yet having not been promulgated 
and set down till atter them, might, even in* 
voluntarily on the part of the narrators, be 
inoditied and moulded into a much closer cor¬ 
respondence witli actual occurrences than it did 
at all possess when originally dtlivered. For 
the very boohs in which the witnesses of the 
propheey record it, we know, on far superior 
evidence tiian is usually admitted as determin¬ 
ing the age of any writing of antiquity, to have 
been all of tliem composed and circulated before 
the event of which they give the prediction. 
It is somcwiiat remarkable that, as if to cut otf 
all semblance of ground for such an insinuation, 
the only Evangelist w'ho lived to see the fulhl- 
ment is the only one who does nut record the 
prophecy. So that this prophecy stands iq^ a 
predicament which excludes all possibility of its 
having been iniiuenced in any even of its slight¬ 
est details by the knowledge which its narrators 
might have of the events which it professed to 
foretell; and no rational and candid man can 
doubt that this discourse, os we now possess it, 
was delivered from the lips of Jesus Christ, 
at a date long prior to the last destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

The only question, therefore, which remains 
is, Was the prophecy, so far as it related to the 
fate of Jerusalem, fulfilled in that generation ? 
Let history give the answer—history recorded 
by unbelievers themselves. To this effect ran 
the prediction: Before this generation pass 
away, there siiail occur, with unusual frequency, 
famines and plagues and earthquakes through¬ 
out the world,—there shall be wars and rumours 
of wars among the nations,—^there shall arise 
false prophets and false Messiahs amoqg Um. 
Jews,—^my disciples shall be hated and perse¬ 
cuted, while my religion shall be preached 
propagated in all the world,-—there shafi 
strange and frightful portents in the sii:y^.^he 
abomination that mslterii desegate, L' 
symbols of idotetiy apdr wtir, shall M 
^ioo, and Jernsalein shall,..be empphned 
with anni^; they that, obedient to my 
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and marking these predicted signs, hasten to 
escape from tbo devoted city^ shall be preserv¬ 
ed unhurt in its catastrophe t but on this land 
there shall be doom,* and wrath upon this peo¬ 
ple : and they shall fall by the edge of the 
sword, and they shall %e carried captive into 
all nations, and Jerusalem shall be trodden un¬ 
der foot, and of her glorious temple there shall 
not be left a stone upon a stone. Such was the 
terrible prophecy. Now hear the terrible his¬ 
tory, and judge if the one be the fulfilment of 
the otliCTi. 1 shall use, in most instances, the 
precise words of Jewish and pagan historians. 

“ The imprecations of pestilence and famine,” 
says Josephus, (which were uttered at Jerusa¬ 
lem,) “God fulfilled against the ungodly.”-|-t 
To give one example, instead of many, of th‘e 
predicted earthquakes and omens which then 
affrighted the earth, and the land of Judea in 
particular, the same historian tells us of one 
fearful night about the commencement of the 
■war, when “there exploded an inconceivable 
tempest, and violent winds with overwhelming 
sfaoAvers, and uninterrupted lightnings, and 
horrid thunders, and portentous sounds out of 
the quaking earth—presages which none could 
easily mistake of no common calamity.” Of the 
wars and rumours of wars which were to agi¬ 
tato the world at that awful crisis every histo¬ 
rian of the times is a witness, and the dethrone¬ 
ment and bloody death of four Cmsars ia less 
than eighteen months may be an indicatiou.’|- 
“In Palestine,” more particularly, Josephus 
tells us, “ every city was divided into two hos¬ 
tile armies, and the spirit of discord raged un¬ 
controlled.” As for the predicted appearance 
of false Christs ami prophets, we have read of 
Simon who betu iched (lie people of Samaria, 
and ‘ to whom they all gave heed, from the 
least even to the greatest, saying, This man 
is the great power of tfodas well as of 
Theudas, and of the Egyptian imjmstor who led 
out thousands of deluded followers into the wil¬ 
derness, and, ‘ by liis words’—to use the phrase 
at once of our Lord in the prophecy, and of Jo¬ 
sephus ill the history—‘deceived many.* So 
numerous, indeed, at the commencement of the ' 
Jewish war were these pretenders to Messiah- 
ship, that the same autlior informs us that, dur¬ 
ing the presidency of Felix, multitudes of them 
were daily arrested and put to death. Mean- 
whilo the disciples of Christ were everywhere 
persecuted, and his religion everywhere propa¬ 
gated, according to his own prediction. In the 
Apostolic age, the gospel was proclaimed from 
Scythia to Ethiopia, from India to Britain, in 
tim midst of saiiguinary oppressions, the blood 
of;, the miullirrs everywrhffire proving the seed of 
the the signs and fiearful 

. , t B,,J, Iv.A L 

I. ^ jlli, |,0»d9n Edn ISOS, 


sights from heaven of winch imr ac« 

cording to St. Luke, had Jewu^ 

historian tells us of a pomet shopied mle A sword, 
which, for the space of a year, htt^ j^rtentons 
over the fated city; and, he hn 

Tacitus, with all the characterp;^')hi^-s#C'^H> 
pencil, lias described the appaiiUcap 
armies wliich were seen howling, ip the aiji and 
the strange lights that glimmeredlrq,ip.(hejHoly 
place, and voices that were heprd 
Holiest, exclaiming, ‘X.et us go henhej[’...;i^ 
thereafter ‘ the sound of steps as of a ipjidjdtn^ 
departing.’ At length, ' the abomiDaBcp ii^t 
made desolate’ was set up on holy ground, tflmn 
the Roman planted his idolatrous stani^d 
against the city and the temple ; . and Bte ^ty 
was compassed about to purpose when the 
siegers, as we are assured, reared a continpeos 
wall around the city, so that all possibility of exit 
and all hope of deliverance were utterly cut 
Meanwhile the Christian people who, revering 
tile certainty of their great Prophet's oracles, hpjd 
fied into the mountains, were preserved, like Lot 
in his rocky fortress, amid the fiery desolatiph 
ef the plain, so that history makes no menfiem 
of any single Christian who perished ia, that ex¬ 
terminating invasion. For these were indeed 
the days of vengeance, and wrath was on the 
city, so that, as saith the Jewish historian, “ if 
the collected calamities of all nations, from the 
commencement of the world, were contrasted 
with ours, they would not, in my opinion, bear 
the comparison.” The 5 ' fell by the edge of the 
sword ; for they who, are distinctly enumerated 
as having died upon the field, besides the un¬ 
accounted thousands who perished unknown ia 
that season of complicated destruotioo, amount 
to nearly 1,400,000 men. Thpy were carried 
captive unto all nationsr-diat needs no histo^ 
riau (u testify; for, behold, we see them with 
our eyes scattered among all people, from the 
one end of the earth to the other, and among 
these nations they find no Case, neither may the 
sole of their foot have rest, .And, finally, that 
temple so gloriously adorned with goodly Stones 
and gifts that even 'the exasperated invader la¬ 
boured to save it, has, according h) the jpro- 
phccy of Jesus, had its pinnacles hhrled j&om 
their mountain-height by the viadiotive fiomsii 
and its nethermost foundations, uproot^ l^m 
the earth by the hostile ploughslMU^. . .^11 this 
came to pass within forty years from the^utter* 
once of the prediction,.-*« space of time foo loag 
to make it possilde, tl^t merely human sagadky 
should have foreseen the event in the nimitter 
ness and detail with whkdi we #ad it h^ne mC" 
hibited; Bad< yet quifo abort eoQt|gh Utpaiiiidy 
the condidon of the prophecyir«i^ <eeildlti««r 
haaardons for any ^ one ansiMed 
divine authority fo hfve insei^ * 
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’ tbeiii ii tke ittStt whp denies' with his 

lipe^'iar'^Al^ids -ia his hesrL the daim avowed 
by our In the sroids of the text ? Let 

that raaiB rit^'this prdphecy, and the corre-Hpond- 
fayi; liiiteiyi and then let him deny it if he will, 
'4oabt:fit:|f hecan. It could not be accidental-*- 
It obiscidBQce so minute, so detailed, so exact 
in each partioular. And if it were not acci- 
deotalf; then it must have been divine ; and the 
smdicattoQ of our Master’s assertion in the text 
is eoatj^ete and overwlielming: ‘ Heaven and 
ealth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
]ttss'Mray.’ 

The daim of infallibility thus irresistibly esta- 
bihihedj {yet, after all, it is to be recollected, that 
what we have now alleged is but one out uf a hun¬ 
dred equally convincing proofs,) requires from 
118 an iraplicit reception, on tiie autliority of him 
who possesses it, of whatever he may propound 
fbr our belief. The faregoing argument, proving 
as it does the divine authority of Christ our 
Lord in general, may be turned to account in 
proving any one of his doctrines in particular. 


THE MAKING CP OF GOD’S JEWELS. 

By thx Rev. Joun SHOOMtaAin, 

itinUitr of th« VniteA Secegsian Church, Lochivtnnoch. 

Jewels have in all ages been of high repute. 
The ftrst account we have of them is in Gen. 
ii. 12, where we are told, in reference to the 
district of one of the brandies of tlie river 
which watered the garden of Eden, that ‘ the 
gold of that land is good: there is bdellium, 
apd the onyx stone.’ And the ornamental use 
to which such beautiful materials were turned, 
is observed in Abraham’s steward presenting to 
Rebekah ‘jewels of silver, and jewels of goliJ, 
and precious things.’ Jewels were also ajtplied 
to saored purposes; for they were set in the 
breastplate, and connected with the sacred robes 
of (he Jewish high priest. And in the meta- 
phoiioal description of the Jieavenly Jerusalem, 
wollnd the twelve foundations are twelve pre- 
cioop stones, * and the twelve gates are twelve 
peaiis.'* Thus to purposes both civil and sacred 
havq jowelsboeo applied. And never has there 
beon an Agn* ancient or modern, in which they 
halia'^aot^ been used; or a people, barbarous 
ax jdidBaids that have not delighted in their 
WNtotoHoa* ’ Hence the search for them, in the 
(^.'’lOQalitiea where they ore to be found, is 
ttlljf 'jgleat } and the toil which the labourers 
vadergfi- is o^en extraordinary. To. obtain 
eiinlf itopiilitin eroammital stones is no easy 
the'OMweher goea forth with his pick- 
ttodiiag. he entomltoe ravine, examines 
tito thh woMtoMnifie, explores the 

of tho asdends among 

of fome shattered ro^, goes 


wherever he thinks he can discover aught that 
is valuable, and brings away what he can. To 
obtain pearls is a still more arduous and dan- 
gerotis operation: persons require to dive to 
the bottom of deep rivers and amw of the sea, 
to select and bring up the pearl-fish,—a work 
which is not and cannot be so well managed by 
the fisherman. But to obtain diamonds and 
other inland rich gems is the most expensive 
and tedious operation of ail. Quarries have to 
be dug and mines opened, and much work has 
to be performed, before tlic precious stones can 
be. secured. Great joy arises in the bosom of the 
labourer when something very valuable is found; 
but there must also be frequent disappointments 
and fruitless attempts in conducting such opera¬ 
tions. The reward, however, excites diligcnco 
and stimulates exertion. And after they are 
secured, yt'ars are sometimes spent by the most 
skilful of artificers in forming and dressing tho 
lar<^est and best jewels. 

But if this is the way in which men obtain 
their jewels, how does God make up or secure 
his ? He who is Lord of all can be at no loss 
for means to gather and sanctify his people for 
himself, as his jewels or peculiar treasure : ‘ and 
they shall be mine, snith the Lord of hosts, in 
that day when I i/ia/tc tip my jewels.’ 

1. The Lord makes up his jewels by the 
word and ordinances of his grace. The word 
of inspiration is the grand instrument which the 
Lord uses for hewing his Jewels out of tho rock 
of corrupt nature, and bringing them from tho 
<iark mine of misery to the light of everlasting 
leliuit^'. It is indeed ail instrument of great 
fiower: ‘ The law of the Lord is perfect, con¬ 
verting the soul; the testimony of the Lord is 
sure, making wise the simple.’ He can turn 
and apply it in cuuntle.ss ways to effect his 
merciful purposes: ‘ Is not my word like as a 
fire ? saith the Lord: and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in iiicces ?’ ‘ Wherefore lay 

apart all filthiness and superfluity of naughti¬ 
ness, and receive with meekness tho ingrafted 
word which is able to save your souls.* Nor is 
the word less etiicient in polishing God’s jewels 
than in bringing them out of their native to a 
gracious state : * Ye are dean,’ said the Saviour 
to his disciples, ‘ througli the word which I 
have spoken unto you.’ And to his Father he 
prayed : ‘ Sanctify them tbrougli thy truth: 
thy word is truth.’ ^t commands faolineM, 
supplies motives, and presents encouragements 
to the mind. Our strength is of God; but it is 
ours to use the means of purification. Hentfe 
the command: ‘ Seek ye out of the book of the 
Lord and read.' But whatever the word ab* 
complishes by reading in particular instaito^iNi 
it effects its grand ends generally by ihO fveafiii 
ing of its truths. ‘ Faith/ we are told, ‘ oomeAl 
by bearing, and hearing by the wont pf 
* lo idi places where I rect^ my omRe, 
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will come uuto tliee, and bless tbee.’ * Go ye, 
therefore/ said the Saviour to his disciples, 
*and teach ail nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you: 
and, lo, I am with you alway even unto the 
end of the world.’ The exercises of praise and 
prayer are also admirably adapted to refine and 
polish the soul in the beauties of liolincss. 
When believingly presented, the former lifts it 
up in the holy contemplation of divine blessed¬ 
ness, and the latter humbles it with a sense of 
its own deep unworthiness. And in reference 
to the sacramental ordinances, baptism reminds 
us of the hole of the pit whence we were dug, 
and the rock out of which we weie hewn, as 
well as leads us to the conscience-cleansing, 
peace-speaking blood of Jesus, as applied to 
the soul by the Holy Spirit; and the Lord’s 
supper puts us in mind not only of the situa¬ 
tion in which we were found, but also of the 
dignity to which we are raised by the sufierings 
and death of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

2. The Lord makes up his jewels by the 
operations and dispensations of his providence. 
Looking at providence, on a comprehensive 
scale, redemption is its most striking and grand 
display. All events contributed to the forward¬ 
ing and bringing to pass of tiiis great work ; 
and the events of providence are not less singu¬ 
larly regulated in its application, 'riie greatest 
revolutions in kingdoms, and the most trifling 
changes in families, are overruled by the Lord 
of hosts for making up his jewels. The per¬ 
secution of the church to which Stephen fell a 
martyr, scattered the brethren abroad, preach¬ 
ing the word: * and the hand of the Lord was 
with them ; and a great number believed, and 
turned unto the Lord.’ And individuals have 
been singularly carried from one place to 
another to be brought under the sound of the 
gospel and the power of salvation. Men may 
have a very different en3 in view in sending 
them, or they themselves in going to certain 
places ; but God has a holy and a wise design 
in all that is done upon earth. The darkest 
as well as the brightest aspects of providence 
are necessary. As clouds charged with rain 
are as needful in their turn as the fairest sun¬ 
shine of the summer’s sky for the production 
of vegetable life; so necessary are the changing 
aspects of an over-ruling providence. God 
sometimes externally smiles on persons, that his 
goodness may lead them to repentance; and 
sometimes be frowns upon them, or hides his 
favours under a cloud of darkness, that they 
may not trust in uncertain riches. Sinners are 
thus often led to serious consideration. Per- 
eoaid afflictions may, as they have formerly done, 
the prodigal bank to bis father’s house, 


•—calling forth a repentance whitdt needelh UOti 
to be repented of, a feith whi^ >1^ 

love, and a hope which ofadt^th 
Nay, God’s own saints are often tbo better 
being afflicted—not merely for correction,' 
that their graces may be improved, and: 
roughness of their character smoothed; fttr 
there is much indwelling sin, no small portiop 
of remaining corruption, that requires to ,bh 
subdued and cleared away. Paul bad a thorn 
in the flesh to keep down his pride; David was 
often tried with family broils to deepen his 
convictions, and keep him humble on account 
of sin; and Peter was considerably cured of 
his forwardness by his unhappy fall and conse¬ 
quent repentance. The advantage of such 
afflictions may not always be understood at the 
time ; but it will afterwards fully aiq)ear. As 
a person, ignorant of the business, on entering 
a jeweller’s workshop might imagine that the 
rough instruments he saw applying to the pre¬ 
cious stones would destroy them ; so weak be¬ 
lievers are apt to conclude, that persecutions 
will annihilate the church, and personal cala¬ 
mities overwhelm individuals. But the opera¬ 
tions upon jewels are necessary to bring out 
their beauties, and make their inherent qualities 
shine; and trials arc not less necessary to 
purify the church from corruptions, or to cleanse 
tiic heart and rectify the life of individuals, and 
to beautify tliem both severally and collectively 
in time, and make their character shine in the 
light of eternity. 

3. 'Gie Lord makes up his jewels by the 
work and influences of liis Spirit. The word 
and ordinances of grace, aided by the operation 
and dispensations of providence, can do nothing 
to convert or sanctify a single soul, unless the 
Spirit accompany them with bis blessing. The 
former, however administered by the ambassa¬ 
dors of Christ, have no inherent virtne in 
themselves ; nor have the latter, however awful 
or singular, any saving power in their natural 
force. The efflcacy both of the one and of the 
other consists in the sanctifying application of 
them to the soul by the Holy Spirit,—^tbat Spirit 
who in the beginning moved upon the created 
mass, and reduced confusion into order,—that 
Spirit under whose direction or influence the 
book of inspiration was written,—that Spirit 
whom the Saviour promised in his room to act 
as his vicegerent in the church, to take of the 
things that are Christ's and show them to them 
that are his. It is this Spirit who makes the 
word and ordinance of grace, m isntson with 
the dispensations of Providence, effectanl-to 
the converting and sancti^ng of God's people. 
‘ No man/ we are told, ‘can say Unft Jesus ia 
the Lord but by the HolyGkost.’ And.> again, 
it is declafred, *Not by mighty nor l>y |>enmr, 
but by my Spirit, saith tte ILord yof hosts.’ 
And to Nioodemiis, ^ Jesua Baompt 
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A' tifKA be born of water wd of the Spirit he 
^Dfiot into the kingdom of God. Just 
as the hammer, or the chisel, or the saw, or the 
'file, withont the hand of the mechanic, cannot 
^bew a single jewel out of the quarry of nature, 
or polish it into beauty, so without the agency 
"of the Holy Spirit, ordinances and providences, 
powerful instruments though they are, cannot 
convince a sinner of sin, or lead him from tiie 
'paths of error into the way of God. It is ti>e 
Spirit %hat quickeneth through the instrumen¬ 
tality of means. ‘The letter killeth, but the 
‘Spirit maketh alive.’ He begins, he carries 
on, and perfects the whole work of salvation in 
the soul. He is not only the author of spiritual 
life by uniting us to God through faith in the 
Saviour, but the preserver of it alive through 
• his supplies of divine grace. We could of our¬ 
selves make progress neither in grace nor in 
duty; but he works in us both to will and to do 
of hts good pleasure. He dwells in the iiearts 
of believers to polish and fit them for shining 
as jewels in the mediatorial crown of glory. 
This is at once a great reality, and a great 
mystery, which none can fully unravel, but 
of which the weakest babe in Christ has the 
happy experience. As the growing of tlie 
human body from infancy to raanlioud is not 
observed by the external eye, but marked from 
its advancement in measurement and size; so 
the growth of the Spirit-born Christian is not 
noticed in its progress either by himself or by 
others, but discerned from the varied stages of 
heavenly advancement till he reach, ‘ unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.’ 

Let, then, all Christians make a right im¬ 
provement, for both their own and their breth¬ 
ren’s welfare, of God’s dealings. It is by rubbing 
diamond against diamond or other gems that 
they are cut and polished. Diamond dust 
is the means of polishing every kind of precious 
stone, and bringing out its varied lustres, hues, 
and qualities. So God has put his treasure in 
earthen vessels, and employs the ministry of 
men for carrying on the work of reconciliation ; 
and he requires all Christians to be helpers of 
each otlier’s faith, joy,, and purity. Let them 
be diligent, therelPore, in the use of all the ordi¬ 
nances of grace; and let them seek and cherish 
the presence and influences of the Holy Spirit, 
that they may thereby be more holy and better 
fitted for their high destination. Let them not 
muzaHir when under affliction, but improve it 
by repeatance, faith, and submission to the 
' divictt will. It is designed to purify them, to 
’ briiffi;oitt thdir varied graces in the exercise of 
hoHneai^ and enhance their value: ‘ Our light 
afflietHm, which is but for a moment, worketh 
for;tis;4 for more exceeding and eternal weight 

glocy j -while we look not at the things which 
the things which arc not seen: 
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for the things which are seen nre temporal; but 
the things which arc not seen are eternaL* 
The more faith Christians exercise, the more 
godly they will become; and the more godly 
they are here, the brighter they shall shine 
hereafter in that world where everlasting peace 
reigns and grace never declines, where the sun 
of glory never sets, and where the sky of blessed¬ 
ness is never overcast with clouds. 

lEccUtda^tical fliidtorj;. 

THE COUNCILS OF THE AUIAN AGE. 

No. II. 

JiTLiA V wns a persecutor. With such examples as those 
of iiis Christian uncles and grandiather before him, to 
suy uoUtiiig of his beatlien predecessors, he could not, 
unless by saving conversion to (iod or by extraordinary 
eiiliglitfiiinent, liave learned the practice of toleration. 
Hut thoiigli an apostate and a pagan, he wns the very 
iinpcrsonntiun of luildness, compared to either the Ariaii 
(yonstaiitius.orthe orthodox Ounstanline and Constans. 
IlisfirstuctwBstoprocluinilimitedreligiouslilrerty. Ho 
would have no civil esUiblisliinent of religion ■, and while 
he upset that of tlie Christians, or, as ttiey then were, 
the Unitarians, he forbore to plant nuoUier in its place. 
Ho revoked all the prescriptions of both Constans atul 
Constaiilius,nnd recalled to civilized homes the crowds 
of persecuted beings whom they had sent into exile. 
The Honntists.or orthodox Dissenters, banished by Con- 
stans, and the Trinitarians, or quondam members of tho 
Catliolic oiiurch, banished by Constaiitlus, alike heard 
the trumpet wliicii proclaimed Julian emperor, as tlie 
ancient Jewish captives heard the trumpet of the year 
of jubilee. How grievous a libel was the church of 
Constantine upon Christiaiu'ty, when it rendered Chris¬ 
tian princes such tnousters, that tile accesstou of even 
an aposUite and a lieatiieii to royal power, was an event 
of in(;rcy to oppressed thousands of the people of God! 

The orthodox rallied on the return of their leaders 
from exile, and, for the first time since the epoch of 
Snrdica, were able to convene a council which adhered 
to the fuitii of Nice. Athanasius, imiuediulely after 
Julian’s succession, rose from long conliiiued proscrip, 
tioii, and summoned a council to meet in his own city 
of Alexiindriu. This assembly amithemutized the conn, 
cils under Conslantius, and decreed the resuscitation 
of the Niceue confession. 

Julian survived Constantius only twenty months, and 
was succeeded, in 36.3, by Jovian, who, in his turn, 
lived to rule the empire little more than half a year. 
Jovian was by profession a Christian, and presumed to 
be friendly to a civil establishment of Christianity. 
Hut as it was imperfectly ascertained to what creed he 
felt attached, a most inglorious rivalry occurred among 
parties to secure his favour, obtain possession of the 
restored benefices, and become Uie lords of the ascen¬ 
dant, and the persecutors of opponents. No party 
could coitjecture who should be wade the church, and 
who should be treated as ''heretics’* or Dissenters. 
Athanasius wrote to Jovian, and the most influential or¬ 
thodox bishops, crowded tus saloons, to bias him in favour 
of the Niceiie creed ; and so well did they succeed, or 
so well was he of his own accord disposed towards them, 
that they hoped to have carried the wliole "ecclesias- 
Ucal fortress” by a coup de main. A council vpu sum¬ 
moned to meet at Antioch. The orthodox <»<owded 
thither to secure a triumph, and the Arlans, alangml at 
tile appearances at court, ran to apostaUse, m to trim 
their sails to the shifflng wind. The coun^, foCngh 
composed to a degree of nishops wlto bad been leading 
partiaaus of Ariaoism, decreed unan'imotialy for the 
confession of Nice. Btd a body of blshcqps fo the couu. 
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try arouiKl Couslanlinoplc, who formed a particular 
sect of the Arian party, were tnorc consistent; and, 
though prospects were against them, they declared in 
favour of their former crec'd, otid importuned Jovian to 
lidopt it. The emperor, if he disliked their theology, 
at least admjred their consistency, and seems to have 
felt supreme contempt fur botli ttie conduct of the ma¬ 
jority of Ariaiis toward himself^ and the conduct of the 
orthodox under Constantius. He decided to dismiss 
all parlies, atid as far as practicable to show exclusive 
favour to none. He said, “ 1 hate contention, and 
love those only who study peace,” and added, tliat " he 
would trouble none on account of their faitii, and 
would show favour to such osbccuine loaders *in restor¬ 
ing order, and terminating contention.” Themistius 
the pltilosopher said sarcastically, regarding tlid com¬ 
petitions of parties to !)ccomc Jovian’s established 
clinrcli, “ the people worsliip, not God, l)nt the purple.” 

Jovian was succeedciU, in 3U4, by Valentiniaii and 
Valens, the former in tlie western empire, and tlie lat¬ 
ter in the (.‘astern. These two hrottiers were, in all 
ecclesiastical respects, nearly thi; connteqiart of (ion. 
Stans and GoiisUintius.. Vulentinian was orthodox, 
Valens was Ariuii ; and each established in his own 
section of the empire, the party to wliicli he was at¬ 
tached. yalentiaian hardly re(|uired to coiifiscule tlie 
ecclesiastical edifices of ll>e Arians. The great body 
of the clergy had abjured tlie confession of iiirniiuni at 
the accession of Jovian; and when ValenI iiiiaii en¬ 
dowed the orthodox, few remained to protest against 
his act, or to he excluded from its pecuniary liencfits. 
But so many as continued attaclied to Arianism, lie 
allowed not only to live unmolested, but to retain pos¬ 
session of their churclics. 

Valens was of a less easy temper. He at first sim¬ 
ply declared in favour of Arianism, and evinced no 
disposition to persecute its ojtponcnts. But the ortlio- 
dox suddenly exasperated him by tlic proceedings of 
one of those nurseries of iniscliief, and liotbe.Us ot cor¬ 
ruption,—the councils. Tiiey craved leave to hold a 
council at Lampsacus, in order, as tliey alleged, to 
amend and settle the formularies of their tuitli. Valens 
had already tolerated a council at IJlyricum, which 
simply re-eimetcd the Niceiie creed, and coinluctcd 
itself with propriety; and, conceiving tliat tlie pro- 
posi'd council at Lampsacus was designed to act witit 
similar propriety, he readily gave permission for its 
being held. But Uie Lanipsaciaiis, after holding ses¬ 
sions during two months, coiiimeiiced to hurl impotent 
anathemas against all Ariun bishops, and to pronounce 
sentence upon them of deposition from their sees. 
Valens was justly enraged, and instantly retaliated. 
He convoked a council of Arians, who responded to 
the curses of Lampsacus, and sentenced the orlhoilox 
bishops to deposition; and, having power all on his 
9 ide, he finted tlie couiicil’s decrees, and carried its sen¬ 
tence into execution. If Uic ortliodox were persecuted, 
tliey could blame only tiicir own absurd and mischiev¬ 
ous proceedings. V^ens showed tliem a heatlicn sort 
of mercy which, all unprincipled Uiough it was, excel¬ 
led any kindness they would have shown to their oppo¬ 
nents: he gave them all, including the. hisliops who 
had voted at Lampsacus, an opportunity to suhscribe 
the Ariun conliessioii, and retain possession of tlieir 
benefices; and not till they declined his oiler, did he 
depose any or send them into haiiishment. A few 
having preferred consistency to apostasy, he construed 
their rejection of his clemency as hurling defiance at 
his power, and as evincing malignant contumacy; and 
commenced violent persecutions against the oititodux, 
causing some to be whipped, some to be imprisoned, 
multitudes to be fined, and nut a few to be put to deatli. 
The Arian bishops were constantly the advisers, and 
often the executioners of his cruelty; and tliey oppear 
never to have totgotteu, Uiat hud the Lamps^ans 
gained the ascfiMfii^, they themselves would have 
suffered aU wltifUJi i^y cuunseUed to be inflicted on 


their opponents. Valens pursued hiasanguinaty palicj> 
till his deatii, which occurred in 378. 

Gratian, the son of Valentinian, succeeded both Kii 
fatiier and his uncle in the empire; and, after the disath 
of tlie latter, he recalled all the orthodox of the eoM 
who had been sent into banishment, and restored the 
deposed bishops to tlicir sees. Theodoret says, tm 
drove tile Arians, as if they had been wild, berats, out 
of all the churches. But Socrates and Sosbaien st^ 
that, excepting tlic ManichaianB and two other stnaLL.: 
sects, he tolerated all luidies of professing Chiistianai 
and protected them, by a .special law, in the possession 
of their chiirelies and public celebration of tWr «ror>. 
.ship. No council of note was held during GratlaB’s 
reign. 

Theodosius, usually styled the Great, succeeded to 
the empire in .‘170. He became for orthodoxy all and 
more tliaii nil that Constantius was fur Arianism. The 
creed of Nice was propagated by him, and made uni¬ 
versally triumphniit, exactly ns the creed of Sirmium 
had been by Constantius. He banished, imprisoned, 
and murdered men, and pillaged, destroyed, and con¬ 
fiscated churche.s, till he deprived Arianism of “a local 
Imhitalion and he convoked councils, dictated their 
decrees, and fulminated tlie tliuiiders of their anathe¬ 
mas, till he deprived it almost of “ a name.” This mfin 
of violence is n greater hero with many historians, and 
a higlicr object of panegyric, tiiaii even Constantine. 
Simply because he extern)iiiated Arianism with the 
sword, oral least drove it by bloody violence to a skulk¬ 
ing refuge among the unconquered Gotlis and Vandals, 
lie.is honoured, in all ttie rolls of “ ecclesiastical author¬ 
ity,” as tile second Inimaii being who piresided in tliat 
object of a dark world’s supreme veneration—" a gen¬ 
eral council.” Tiiougii the coinicil which, in 381, he con¬ 
voked at Constantinople, consisted of only 160 bishops, 
and was in all respects inferior to upwards of a score of 
tliose M'liicli were held during the fifty-seven years in¬ 
terval from that of Nice, yet it is unaniinously declared 
l>y the eliurch of Home, the church of England, and 
some otlicr parties, to liavc been " the second general 
council,’' and to have completed the work of Nice in 
" settling” or " defining” the orthodox faith on doctrines 
resiM-ctiiig tlie Godliend. We shall reserve a sketch 
of tills assembly as the subject of a separate paper. 

I'lie councils of the fourth century, or all which 
were eillier summoned or patronized by tiie emperors, 
were tlie mere mucliiiiery of state policy, and served 
alike the purposes of the orthodox and the heterodox. 
Never were there more awful instruments than they of 
theological profligacy, hlasplicnious daring, and subjuga¬ 
tion of principle to frontless venality. Jortin reckoiia 
their number to have been Jor^-Jive, thirteen of which 
were orthodox, fifteen Arian, and seventeen semi-arian, 
or similar, at its conclusion, to Sirmium. He reckons 
only such, however, as luid pretensions to being " gen¬ 
eral,” or were remarkable for influence or numbers. 
Tile real total of councils, during Uie fourth century, 
is ninety-one / and, excluding a few which did not dis¬ 
cuss tlie Arian question, they were divided as to their 
support of creeds, in nearly the proportions of the 
“ forty-five” of Jortin. 

A fouler libel on Christianity than the history of 
these councils, was never written. Call them Chrisr 
tiaii assemblies, and you identify Ciiristianity. with 
wickedness and outrageoiis coiitradicUons. A. ohild . 
may see that tlie councils, per $e, did not influence one 
jut tile cause of eitlier Arianism or orthodoxy. Parties 
and creeds vacillated, alternated, rose or fell, not an 
councils decreed, but as emperom patronised. NotltiW' 
depended on the doctrine of successive coulieihh bra .. 
everything on the opinion of successive emperors, Tlie 
public creed followed the doctrine of the court, and the 
decreesof councils followed the pbbliccreed. Emperors 
summoned councils, not to model or oriidoath hOCinfes-. 
Sion, but to Buccunab to one which had ne^ TOiseddn 
Uie sword’s point, and to curse another which m 
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had been unsheftthed to hew to pieces. All the im* 
mrial cotincils were sustained at the state's expense, 
llte pablic roads were crowded with equipage etu> 
ployed' to conveying ecclesiastics; ninny towns of the 
em^rc were emptied for a season of their inhabitants, 
to afford acemmmodation to influxes of bisliops, im¬ 
perial retainers, and protecting parlies of the military; 
apd toe public coffers were exhausted of their contents, 
and sent a beg^ng at the heels of Roman legions for 
tlie meant of delhiying the enormous coks of conciliar 
curses and clerical comiptiou. 


SABBATH SCENES: 

A DESCaiPTIVE SKETCH, 

By Mb Jambs Howie, 

Licentiate of the United Secesttion Synud. 

Oca native land is at no time so interesting ns on 
sabbath at the church-going hour, wtien tliu best of 
the people are .assembling for tlie worsiiip of (lud. 'll 
then displays its great amounl of virlun and i>iety, 
affording a delightful picture to the statesman and tiiu 
Cliristian. Tliis picture of our country iias been fre¬ 
quently exhibited in loveliest aspect by some, of our most 
distinguished poets ; nor should it cease to be liehl up 
for toe admiration of tiie virtuous and good througliout 
the worlcL Let us view the city nt this hour, wiien tite 
streets are filled witli legions of we.li-dressed people 
proceeding to the house of God. It is dcdiglitfiil to 
iiass along and meet the tiionsaiul forms of youlli uiid 
Iieauty, of nge and reverence,—panuits with ilieir sons 
and daughters,—the newly married couple in the pride 
of nuptial dress,—tlie liappy husband with his wife 
leaning on one arm, and leading with the oilier the 
yoimgest of their youthful uIVspring,—the long pro¬ 
cessions of loving brothers and. sisters arm in arm,— 
and, at intervals, slowly moving, the .son supporting his 
widowed mother in declining life, the daughter her 
aged and venerable fatlier. These, ns we proceed 
along, meeting and mingling their several attractions, 
ascend toe long and handsome piles of sU'ps. and in 
crowds enter within the lofty pillars of the liouse of 
Gorl. The vice,%nd misery of the city are. in the 
alleys and lanes, where the drunkard reeLs; but 
liere is the mustering of its pride and glory, wliere 
virtue and wealth, yontlt and age iningie so beaiiliinlly 
along the streets,—wiiere tlie citizens, in so becoming 
gait and dress, are on the errand of doing Jiomage to 
their Creator. 

The village in the opening valley at the same, hour 
also afibrds a delightful picture. Tiie rural inhuliitanis 
of toe extensive sloping lands on butli sides of the val¬ 
ley, in their gay and fragrant garments, Imve iieen seen 
issuing from their retired dwellings, and coming across 
the [ppven fields to meet witli tiieir neighbours on some 
tributary path that leads to tlie better trc'ipieiited rouil. 
Now they are in the vale where tlie stream meanders 
amid rich verdant fields, gathering strength in the higli- 
way, which passes through several iieiglibouring ham¬ 
lets both above' and below tlie village, and are about 
to join the villagers Issuing from toeir respective ilvrcll- 
ings to eiftier tugetiier Uie house of God. At this mu- 
meat, toe youth, the beauty, the virtue, and tlie piety 
of the-vilt%e and surrounding neigliboiirhood, are fast 
entering toe established and dissiintiiig cimrclics of the 
parish. The picture is perhaps still mure lovely in the 
uitieiNid of public worsiiip, when the young and gay 
havh, by toe tasteful bridge, crossed the stream that 
divtdto tlto vltiage, and in graceful files and grmips 
follow uptoe pato leading, by its banks, to the gate of 
the country-seat which stands a noble olyect 

Oh togtidOptog towns. In toeir course they move slow- 
ly b towi n tma green hed^-rows, set nt intervals with 
tim 'ttlihRihia poplar. On the one liantl are toe 
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pasture fields rising to the summit of the hill, crowned 
with the youtlifiil and veniant fire; on the otlier, the 
village green is swept by the crystal stream in a lovely 
curve, ;iiid now on its laiiiks there are groups of clean 
and healthful children reclining on the grass, or play* 
iiig among the pcbiiles. Now, also, tlie sloping fields 
and patos on either side of the valley are decorated with 
worshippers. Coming down tlie hedge-rows and re¬ 
tired walks, individtuiTly or in pairs aiii?smaller groups, 
are the more serious and rellcctiiig,—parent with child, 
broUier witli brother. Irieiid witli friend, impnrtuig con ■ 
solatioii and instrncliou to eueii oilier, ‘ taking sweet 
counsel tugetiier by the way.' In tlic green fields mure 
adjnc«‘iit to the cliurch, tliere are groups composed of 
scattered inenilicr.s of fumilie.s, enjoying an lioiir of re¬ 
turned social intercourse. Tlic aged [>alriarch is there, 
the uiitiiorilntive yet ulFectionate instructor of ids cliild 
and grnndcliild ; tlic son and daughter that once, with 
tile young and tlioiiglitless, pursued tlie popular path, 
are now surrounding him with toeir children, and enjoy¬ 
ing ids instrucliuns. Iii 'anotlier group, tlie mother 
niid h(>r dnngliters, each eontribiiting iier portion, rt'cnl 
for tlieir mutual iinprovement tile outlines of the fore¬ 
noon’s services. Tliero is a tlilrd group in weeds of 
wo: it i.s u i'atnily of wliicli the parents and grown-up 
olfspring nunirn the first blank tliat death lias made in 
tlu! domi'stic cirele by tlic uiiexpecti'd removal of a 
diitifnl son and a loving lirotlier. Tlieir lieurts have 
tlius been opened by adiiction, and they liivve gladly 
lieiird tlu! Word of God. and they wow mutually aiiu 
tenilerly enjoy itn consolnlions.- A lew worshippers lire 
in tlie churcti-yard : some of them are beholding witii 
deep interest the graves of dear relations, mid bedew¬ 
ing them witli tlieir tears; and some me resting their 
aged and infirm bodies upon the tombs they cuiiiiut but 
anticipate soon to occupy. 

How interesting, I'spccinily to tlie Christian, is such 
a scene ! If it be. tlie village where in youtJl he lias 
wor.sldjrped witli iiis latliers, tiiongii lie may not, after 
years of ali.seiice, find on ids return tliese walks and 
fields I'liricJieil by llie jiresent wortliy patriarchs, yet 
lie will find thill, besides being sacred to their memory, 
they will be trial liy tlieir pious and ardent offspring,— 
fur race unto race shiill praise God’s name. Jtiow 
delightful to him is the reflection that when he also 
shidl mingle with tiie dust, this scene of virtue shall 
exist mid tie luliidred ! It is still more cheering tor him 
to know thiit (his is not a single picture, but u repre¬ 
sentation of tin; villages of oiir native island ; for if the 
natural griiiideiir be in some instances deficient, the 
moral will tiien be eipinlly striking. And it is cause 
of exceeding joy that sucli scenes are to continue as 
lung as the suii and moon endure, and are to be nu¬ 
merous as the villages of the earth. But it is desira¬ 
ble tliat they should become still more lovely; fur 
there are dark spots which detract from their present 
beauty. Some of the villagers have chosen to pursue 
the paths of vice : they are shut up in hovels of folly 
and wickedness, or they stwll idly and impiously 
along the putlis; tlieir garments are tawdry, and they 
bear a downcast look. But yet, tlioiigh these detract 
from the pleasure of the spectator, the worshipping 
people are brighter in tlie contrast. Where is vice so 
ugly as besiile virtue and piety ? Its wisdom is to with¬ 
draw into places of darkness,—to hide its tiicc with 
shame. 

The sabbath is not only interesting and lovely in tho 
citie.s, villages, and more populous districts of our na¬ 
tive land, but sheds u beauty and, grandeur upon the 
Highland glen itself. The Higlilund glen of Scot¬ 
land is, indeed, always an object of intense interest to 
the admirer of nature. It is of surpassing nUracUuit 
oil the summer day, when the uiomitains and rugged 
rocks, adorned with woods and native shrubs, ar« 
batiicd in the glorious light of the sun, Bu): a most 
important addition is made to the scene, when nian fs on 
his wuy to the house of Gotl, situated where tlie glens 
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meet lik« majipiificent atreets in some ^acious area of 
tile great city. When do the Socks and herds feed so 
beautifully on the green mountains, as when tlic shep¬ 
herd in his sabbath dress tends them on his way to the 
church ? or when is his cot on l;he green field, amid 
the crags and shrubs, so lovely, as when his daughter, 
on the same errand, starts fi'um the door of the cottage,— 
a Inrighter gem than the precious i^ne that is struck 
from a crust of common and fragile rock ? It is sweet 
to walk alone on the path that leads down tlie glen by 
tile purling stream or glassy lake, under the shadow of 
the stupendous rocks, where the goat and native birch 
are perched; but it is still more delightful to mingle 
on such a path with tlie travellers to Zion,’ who move 
along to form with the assembling worshippers of other 
glens, one assembly in the house of God. The lake 
or arm of the sea that sleeps here, reflects other images 
than the strong and commanding defence of hills and 
rocks: for the worshippers on its banks, the lawns on 
which stand the church and manse, and the extensive 
pleasure grounds of the nobleman’s castle at the open, 
ing of the glen, are all mirrored on tlie smooth and 
lovely waters. 

A lovelier scene still, perhaps, is to be seen in the 
little island of itousay. one of the Orkney group. 
Ilousay, lying on the north side of the Mainland, and 
sc'purated from it by a narrow sound, is an island about 
twenty-four miles in circumference. All around, almost 
from the very sliore, it rises into a higli hill of conical 
form; and this, being several miles aruiiiid its sliuulder, 
is strung and massy in its aspect. Its ascent is steep, 
and at intervals in abrujit ridges, ns if tliey were the 
impress of the billow tiint iias now fur receded. From 
these ridges frequently grey, foggy, and rugged rocks 
jut out above tiie sward that is beauiifully tiiick, smooth, 
and green. On this island there are about a thousand 
inhabitants, who dwell by the sea side on flanks of 
fertile land, each of which forms a lovely little picture, 
where the cots are stoiiding amid the green fields of 
oats aiul bear, and the pasture-patches where feed to¬ 
gether in one flock the poultry and tlie quadrupeds of 
Die cottage. 1 had my residence for a lime in one of 
these beautiful spots, directly oiiposite the Mainland, 
which here also rises higli, nicely cuiifroiitiiig our 
island. The green fields on either side often lay 
beautifully reflected on the smooth sea between; and 
to those steep ascents it was indebted for some of its 
most lovely aspects, while in the green shade of eve it 
flowed like u broad and dark river by tiie coufinenieiit 
of its tide. There could not be any thing more pleas¬ 
ing than to move among the ten or twelve lowly cuts 
by the green oat fields over the stripes and patches of 
thick set carpet lawns, and by the rippling wave where 
the iteuccfiil and contented sea-gull enjoys the pure 
element, or to mount the steep ascent, and, from the 
commanding rock, look down on all below,—the 
catUe feeding, tlie peasant peacefully tilling his little 
field, and beside tiiem the pure sea sporting its endless 
glories. 

It would be fniitless to attempt an exhibition of all 
the lovely pictures of this spot on the successive days 
of tile summer montlis; and I idiall attempt only one, 
—a scene on sabbath morning, during the gatitering to 
the churcli. The church was distant several miles 
from our happy spot; and our island being circular, the 
path thtUier was a large pmtion of the circumference 
of a circle. It was, however, no toilsome march on tlie 
fine sabbath morning. The way round was consider¬ 
ably above tlie cottages and the tilled land, and imnm- 
diately above a ridge which forms the lower boundary 
of a sort of table land, but gently rising to another 
ridge parallel to tlie former,—more abrupt, presenting 
perpeadienlar crags of grey rbeks, where the blae- 
benj stalk and occasionally the stunted hasel were 
Riwi^. Between tliese ridges our path was a broad 
ben oftlie thickest atid smoothest green sward, and on 
it flowerets dancing in the sunshine. The smoothness 


of the surface was interrupMd dhly'by tite aitMsf gny 
stones jutting out, and the iheep aindtlis ofirw glhdly 
cropping the grass. Deep down belciw tlM>*eet*' ’ 
tages and green fields of oats, and bemr^ and postocige, 
all refreshed and joyful after the rich 
Beside these was the snrropndfng belt of the sea^ at 
this moment smooth as glass, and the beauties of the 
fields from either side mingling on its surfiiae. Here 
and there the sea-gull dimpled the glassy water,'S^le 
it gently bathed, or when flying from spot td apqt 
touched it with peaceful and Impny wing. Across the 
sound, the Mainland, bright and broad, co^mn^ us 
as It rose gently by cottages and cntturaHkmg die 
shore, and farther up, by the pasture fleidst:d'mOks'aad 
herds stretching to the summit clothed in the Iwowa 
heath. Jt was delightful to walk along and eiiijoy 
these beauties, and gather strength to our company < 
from the cottages bel&w, which contributed families 
and Individuals as we proceeded. 

We had now journeyed a few miles, and behind us 
lay that part of the island that is contignons to the 
Mainland, and which, together, might be conceived as 
forming a glen, where a portion of the magnificent sea 
slept in beauty. In passing along we bad already seen 
all that is beautiful in the moping of a hill side, and wild 
flowers sparkling like gems, and the green lierlnige, 
and the grey rocks jutting out,—fl«x:fcs browsing by 
the patli, and up the hill,—cottages and green oat 
fields at the base below, and girt with the deep en¬ 
trenchment of beautiful sea. Following the circuit of 
the island, we now recede fast from tlie Iminland; and 
every moment our view is opening, till wctstand above 
the churcli on the southennost point of our circle. We 
ause on tlie brow of the hill, with the open soutli 
efure us. It was a delightful moment, an hour be¬ 
fore mid-day, the sun near the summit of the cloudless 
vault of heaven; and scarcely yet had he dried , up ' 
with his warm beams the myriad drops of an abundant 
dew. It was the mure didightful that his rays were 
tempered by the process of absorption that was still 
going on, together with a scarcely perceptible haze, 
the embryo of a cloud that might before evening einve- 
lope the sky. All objects were beautiful in this mel¬ 
lowed light,—the land in its greatest loveliness and 
tlie sea in its glassy splendour, between the dark and 
bright. Now, within the eye’s cxtftisive range to the 
south were scattered on the broad waters many islands 
mure undefined at the remote horizon; nearer, the 
fields, the larger mansions, and somettiing of the love¬ 
liness of the pasturage and crops were seen. Very 
adjacent to the church, there were lying two or three 
little islands, displaying liefore us their foauty. Over 
the lovely sea, from these islands, there were several 
boats rowing to meet us at the church. It was happv 
to behold our fellow-worshippers proceeding on their 
sjileiidid path,—to mark tiio oars casting theu* shadows 
oil the smooth waters,—to Itear, in the silence, the re¬ 
gular beat, ami to perceive tlie boat so gently gliding 
along; while the worshippers of our own island were 
at the same moment meeting from both sides of the hill 
in great numbers on the extensive field below, where 
stands tlie cliurch. The scene was now suipassiagly 
fine. We could fancy that we were surrounded by the 
sea of glass which stretches out before the sahetpury 
of- the heavens. Among the worshippers before us 
there was not the tawdry sabbatli stroller of the vil¬ 
lage, nor the swaggering drunkard of tlnicity; and 
we could dream that the moving ol^jeots befpro us were 
the holy beings sailing on tlie * sea pf .glory>’ and ^ose 
meeting them their rellow-worsUppei.'s that had trod 
by tile flowers of the fields netr eu^, vHtere 

there is no night nor sorrow.' > . • ^; ■■ i 

But these feelings were <Kdy for as 

soon as wo entered tlie house of funyer, wp felt 
were on. earth. Our temple resemued not the teniple 
in heaven, nor our feeble'song of praise that around 
tile throne in the upper smtetiiary. ' Tlite Bible (md os 
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in Ui«' rnofA •xpUdt terns «r« ^uld not worslilp 
God Witb meceptance except throu|^ Um divine Sa> 
irioiir»,-iuid witb. tile idd of toe Htdr cpirit. On calm 
reflecUap. we found tbat liowever becominjf it was for 
us to adndre and adme God in his works of wisdom 
and goodness spread out betbre us every where on the 
earU), yet while admiration of the beauties of creation 
and p^idenco may constitute the chie.f worsliip and 
homage of tlie aoge}s, Uiey do not constitute tlic Iw- 
na§e due from b^gs who have transgressed God's 
law. Uis worsliip must be a confession of sin, and 
sorrow, for it^nd a feeling of uuworthiiiess; and since 
the Severel||r in bis great mercy has provided a Sa¬ 
viour* It roust be chieny a pleading of iiis work as the 
alone abound and medium of approaching God. How. 
ever beautiful the gathering to the church is when 
contrasted with open wickedness and sabbatli profana¬ 
tion, it may not be genuine beadfy $ fur this consists 
not in external decorum only, but in the ln?nrt being 
right in the sight of God. It may please and delight 
the eye of man; but God desires truth in the inward 
parts. While wc may he happy in the enjoyment of 
scenes that exhibit the external moral beauty which is 
necessary to the Christian, we must remember that tlie 
upright heait also is requisite to constitute the genuine 
character; and while it is our duty to admire and ailorc 
God as lie is displayed in the beautiful earth, we must 
be careful lest momentary admiration and adoration of 
his goodness be not mistaken for Uie religion of Jesus, 
the only religion that can avail the sinner. 


MESSIAH CONTEMPLATING HIS SPIRITUAL 
OFFSPRING; 

^ Jibetmon, 

PltEACIIEn ON SABBATH EVBNINO, SEPT. 0 , I80R, 

Bv THE Rev. Robeet MigrEB, D. D., 

Senior Minister of the United Secession Church, Duke 
Street, Glasgow. 

Isaiah Uii, 10.—“ Ho shall see his seed." 

As men, through a certain precipitancy or de¬ 
fect in judging, are often hurried into an extra¬ 
vagant opinion of things comparatively trifling; 
so, on the other hand, prone to extremes, objects 
and events, indisputably of the last importance, 
soon cease to command their regard, or to ex¬ 
cite their astonishnaent. Of the second part of 
this assertion, we have a inclanclioly proof in 
that, indifference and neglect with which men 
treat the great work of human redemption, the 
nature and means of which this chapter re¬ 
cords. Accordingly, our prophet, in tiie very 
first verftfiy thus pathetically complains,—‘ Who 
hath believed our report? and to whom is the 
arm of .the Lord revealed ?’ To such, however, 
as are aliVe'to their best interests, and can ad¬ 
mire #li^’ia ifcaly admirable, this work will be, 
a subject concern and perpetual wonder. 

Let otherC'th) as they please, it will not more 
be the duttftflfban the delightful employ of such 
persons, to R»d to examine the reasons 

and the results of this great work, in so far as 
these are discovered in the sacred volume. Ob¬ 
serving tfaiR Messiah, ;though he did no sin, and 
though there was no guile found in his mouth, 
suffered cvcB^ttnto death,—astonished while they 
read of an incarnate, obedient, and expiring 


, God, such persons will ever be ready to inquire. 
Why, and for what great purpose, was it so ? 
Now to such questions, this chapter, hay, this 
verse, enables us to reply. The prophet tells 
us, that the pleasure of Jehovah, togethen with 
the expiation of human guilt, rendered Messi¬ 
ah’s sufferings necessary: * It pleased the Lord 
to bruise h|m; lie liath put him to grief: when 
thou shalt make his soul an ofi'eritjg fur stu ;* 
and he informs os, that a spiritual issue, that an 
immortal life, together witli the honour of carry¬ 
ing Jehovah's gracious purposes into full effect, 
enter into the high remuneration of Messiah: 

* He shall see his seed, he shall prolong liis 
days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall pros¬ 
per in his hand.’ That part of this high re¬ 
muneration which wo have made it our province 
especially to consider, is set forth in these few 
short but significant vocables,—‘ He shall sec 
his seed.’ 

To have set fully before you tlie doctrinal 
import of tliis subject, it would have been ne¬ 
cessary to have shown the dependence of the 
promises on Messiah’s atonement;—to Lave 
pointed out the intimate and honourable con¬ 
nection which subsists betwixt Messiah and be¬ 
lievers,—-•they are his seed or offspring;—to have 
unfolded the interest wiiicli Messiah takes, and 
tile satisfaction which he feels, on seeing his 
offspring made partakers of liis salvation,—* He 
shall sec his seed,’ that is, with satisfaction and 
delight;—and lastly, to have exhibited tlie 
grounds which render the accouipiishment of 
tliis promise irifullibly certain,—‘ He shall see 
* Ills seed.’ But as this method is at once too 
extensive and comjilex to be presently over¬ 
taken, wc must adopt a simpler plan, which 
may yet in some measure, and in one view, 
compendizG and embrace the whole. And for 
this purpose, it is oiir intention to exhibit be¬ 
fore you some of those delightful aspects, and 
blessed eircinnstances, in which Messiah, ac¬ 
cording to this promise, shall see his seed or 
offspring. Now, among other aspects and cir- 
ciiinstances which might iiavc been stated, wc 
bespeak your attention to the following: name¬ 
ly, first, He shaii see them all born and brought 
in;—secondly. He sliall see them all educated 
and brought up;—thirdly, He shall see them 
all supported and brought through;—and lastly. 
He shall see them ail perfected and brought 
home. * 

I. He shall see them all bom and brought in. 

To earthly parents the present only is known; 
and it is not their province to presume on the 
number of their future descendants. But as 
Messiah engaged to fulfil, and as in due time 
he did fulfil, that condition on which' bis having 
a spiritual issue depended, he may now contem¬ 
plate his offspring in the course of all future ' 
ages, and anticipate their existence, with all that 
certaiuty which the equity and promise (4 God 
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can iiMpirc. To him they are cliiidren not only 
of purpose, but of isure'promiae. But, says au 
apostle, ‘ the ofaildi^n of the promise are count* 
ed for the seed.' And again, ‘ now we, brethren, 
os Isaac was, are the children of tlie promise.' 

He is acquainted not only with the general 
amount, but with all the individual objects of 
his offspring. Thus we read of the Lamb’s book 
of life, which is just to be considered as a dou¬ 
ble of the book of the divine decrees. He is 
perfectly apprized, not only of all the periods, 
but of all the places, of their existence. Thus 
he instructed Paul to continue and to preacli 
at Corinth; ‘ for,' says he, ‘ I have mucli pcojile 
in this city.' After they are borri into the 
world of nature, till the pre-ordained lime of 
their being born into the world of grace comes, 
he preserves them, as from the unpardonable 
bin, BO from being cut off by temporul death. 

And when the blessed hour arrives on 
which bis heart and his eye bad liecn continu¬ 
ally set, he willeth that each of them, in his 
own order, should be as ‘a brand plucked out of 
the burning.' Their spiritual regeneration is 
not with him a raattcT of course,—something 
which may, or may not be. No; he feels and 
declares himself under a blessed necessity to 
effectuate that change. Thus, when but one 
female was to be converted on the way, he said 
* 1 must needs go through Samaria;' and with 
respect to all who are yet to be regenerated, ho 
declares, ‘ Other sheep I have whicii are not of 
this fold, them also 1 must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice.’ Previous to the period of this 
moral and spiritual birth, there may be many 
things to obstruct it, yea, that with man would 
render it impossible. Not even visibly embo¬ 
died in the church of Christ, they may live in 
some unknown and remote region of the cartli. 
But as Messiah has a disposable power of all 
persons and things,—of all the men and all the 
kingdoms of the earth, he can either convey 
the means of grace and salvation to them, or 
bring them to the means. Existing moral ob¬ 
structions, may yet seem more insurmountable. 
Imprisoned in ignorance, drenched in corrup¬ 
tion, and ev’eu filled with prejudice against 
Messiah, they may seem to bo the easy prey 
and sure property of the mighty and terrible 
one. But who docs not understand that it is 
at once the work and the glory of Messialt to 
turn men from darkness unto light, an<l trans¬ 
late them from Satan's kingdom into his own, 
—to sprinkle and to purify the most polluted 
and vile,—and to vanquish the most inveterate 
prejudices, and bring the most determined reb¬ 
els into a willing subjection ? 

Messiah’s ofbipring may be very different at 
different times, in fespcct of the measure of its 
increase. Now, ft may be slow and limited, as 
when it is said, * This and that man was born 
there i* ation it niay be rapid and extensive, as 


when it is said, ‘ The earth shaH bfs made to 
bring forth in one day,* and ‘ a be born 

at oncebut at all times, and in all |»)aces, the 
measures of its intweasc will just with 

Jehovah’s decree, and Mcssiah^aowftealfiletetfon. 

Never was there a father that bad suoll am 
honour, and such an issue. The names of o^r 
fiitljcrs and families may beePme ektinet,' bnt 
Messiaii'sname shall be A'bnned,—^hatis^ perpet¬ 
uated in his posterity. No one race of con¬ 
verts, it must be admitted, are suff^ed to con¬ 
tinue long in the church on earth. Death soon 
calls them from their station, and silences their 
praise. But sur^ as truth, others shall rise to 
All their places,—to take up, and to perpetuate 
their song. * Instead of the fathers shall be thy 
children.’ * One generation shall praise thy 
works to anotiier.’ * Tiiey shall come, and shall 
declare bis righteousness unto a people that 
shall be born.’ 

TI. He shall see them all educated and brought 
up. 

It is customary among men for children to 
receive an education suitable to their lineage 
and prospects in the world. In like manner, 
all the children of Messiah receive an education 
accordant with their high origin and future ex¬ 
pectations,—an education which befits such as 
arc born from above, as are destined to associ¬ 
ate with angels, and to converse with God,—in 
short, an education, the practical object of 
which is to imbtle them with the spirit of chil¬ 
dren, to possess them of the noblest tempers, and 
to adorn them with all those moral and spiritual 
accomplishments which become the heirs of 
glory. 

Now, although great varieties may exist among 
them as to their talents, opportunities, and mea¬ 
sures of proficiency, nevertheless their acquire¬ 
ments arc substantially the same. All Messiah’s 
cliiidren, without exception, are blessed with 
the saving knowledge of God in bis gospel char¬ 
acter, that is, of God in Christ; for it is written, 

‘ I will give them an heart to know me, that I am 
the Lordand again, ‘ For they shall all know 
ino from the least of them to the greatest of 
thoni, saith the Lord.’ To this knowledge, all 
but Messiah’s offspring are utter strangers. 
Nay, hven by themselves, its glorious nature 
and excellence are inexpressible. One thing, 
however, is certain, tliat, while they all disceris 
the rays of divine glory, that is, the attributes 
of Deity in the person and work of Immanuel, 
they at once admire aiid appropriate tlm glnfi* 
ous object of their knowledge, eryii*gJi.‘Wbo 
is like unto thee, O Lord, who is like wxbkjtheef’ 
Tins God is our God for ever and evetj 

Of this education Messiah''^biol^If ^retidns 
the principal charge. Tb4ineh’.ariB 
placed under tutors ;atid ^^dh^nwra} .ibat 'his 
children arc kept under Ids iirnNit immeedpe and 
divine tuition. Henn^lt is pfw* 
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phctS) ^ All thy children shall be taught of God, 
and great attall be the peace of thy children.* 
And the means which he employs arc worthy 
of him; for he instructs them by the truth of 
ids word, by the light of his Spirit, and by the 
events of his providence. And verily under 
such a Teacher^ and blessed with such moans, 
they cannot but be fed with knowledge ami 
understanding,••-cannot but grow up in all 
things to him who is the Head; and particu¬ 
larly they must * grow in grace, and in the know¬ 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 
This ohavge is weighty; but it is his pleasant 
work. To instil the principles of useful know¬ 
ledge into young and tender minds, is at onco 
an honourable and agreeable employ:— 

“ Delightful task I to rear the toniU'r thought. 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour tho fresh iiistnirtinn oVn- the mind, 

To breathe th* ontivuning spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in tho glowing brcnH." 

Even so, it is not more the offico-servicc than 
the delightful employ of Messiah to educate his 
offspring, and to train them up in his own nur¬ 
ture and admonition. Iii evidence of this, lie 
invites them to his school, arguing with them 
from the attractions of his own character, and 
the blessedness of such as are under his tuition : 

‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me; for Pam meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.’ ‘ Now therelbre hearken unto me, O yc 
children; for blessed are they" that keep my 
ways. Hear instruction, and lie wise, and re¬ 
fuse it not. Blessed is the man that hcareth 
me, watching daily at my gates, waiting at the 
posts of my doors.’ He is infinitely without 
and above all ostentation and deceit; and yet 
he decidedly prefers his own knowledge to the 
most valued things on earth. ‘ Hear; fori will 
speak of excellent things; and the opening of 
my lips shall be right things. Receive my in¬ 
struction, and not silver; and knowledge rather 
than choice gold. For wisdom is ’better than 
rubies; and all the things that may be desired 
are not to be compared to it.’ 

Not only, however, is his knowledge prefer¬ 
able to silver and gold, but to all knowledge, 
known by whatever name. Indeed, what sig¬ 
nifies human knowledge, except in so far as 
it is consecrated by the cross, and rendered 
subservient to religion ? The scripture makes 
no seoottQt of the highest measures of wit, or i 
of the tidhest stores of learning, if a person is i 
not ma^ light in the Lord, and knows not 
somethii^ abbot the seience of salvation. ^ Ex- 
peri^ej it iS said, is the best schoolmaster.* Let 
us, therefore, cm this subject, listeo to the deci- ; 
Bion of ode who, being at once a proficient in 
iutuati Ibarning, and a partaker of heavenly 


wisdom, could compare and contrast the two; 
and what says such an one ? it is even this 
* Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss;’ 
that is, not quU’ his privileges as a Jew, not only 
his strictness as a Pharisee, but all the learning 
ho had acejuired at tlie feet of Uumaliel—* Yea 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss, for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Je¬ 
sus iny Lord.’ 

III. He shall see them all su]>purtcd and 
brought through. 

To see his children soUIfnl in life, and com¬ 
fortably carried through in a present world, 
however desirable, is not always the happiness 
of the father after the flesh. No: separated 
from them in the adorable disposiugs of Provi¬ 
dence, or sent away by death, * his sons come 
to honour, and he knowelh it nut; and they are 
brought low, but he perceiveth it not of them.' 
But to see all his offspring preserved in litb and 
established in grace, is the invariable huppiticsa 
of Messiah. God's rich )>rovidencu is their in¬ 
heritance for a present world. His sure pro¬ 
mise is their charter for a better; and for nil 
their work and warfare, however diti'ieult or 
great, there is enough, (jiiitc enough, in tho 
wisdom, grace, and strength that are in Christ 
Jesus. 

I’jxamine the history of Messiah's offspring, 
and especially the history of such of them as 
w(>ro placed in circumstances of the greatest 
difficulty and peril,—of such of them as had 
much to do, and much to suffer; and you will 
find ineniorials rejieatedly erected in token of 
Messiah’s ability to uphold, and in testimony of 
their gratitude. And indeed, that Cliristian 
must be short-lived, and of very limited expa;. 
rience, who, reeollectiiig tlie difnctiUies froW» 
which ho has been extricated, the trials under 
which he has been supported, and the dangers 
from which he has betsi preserved, is not able 
and ready to siiy with David, * I am a wonder 
to myself and to many ; but thou art niy strong 
refuge;’ or with Paul, ‘ Having therefore ob¬ 
tained Inffp of God, 1 continue unto this daj'.’ 
If, indeed, the stability of the Christian’s cliar- 
aetcr, or his continuance in a course of well¬ 
doing depended on himself, he might not only 
tremble and faint in the [irospcct of trials, but • 
would assuredly sink under them when they 
carnc. But here is at once his security and 
consolation,—that grace to support him under 
all coming trials, us assuredly falls under the 
divine appointment, as the trials themselves. 

Nothing conceivable shall fatally shako the 
stability of the Christian’s character, or obstruct 
his progress hcavcii-ward. Though unable to 
discern the leadings, or interpret the language, 
of Providence, the vision which is for an ap¬ 
pointed time will speak at the end, and not lie; 
and. in the meantime, the Lord briogeth the 
blind by u way they knew nut, and in paths they , 
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liad not trod. Hiotigb occasionally foiled in 
the spiritual combat, and severely buffeted by 
the emissaries of Satan, since the grace of 
Christ is all-sufficient, he shall yet.be more than 
a conqueror; and, therefore, instead of despair¬ 
ing, he rather glories in his infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon him. If visited 
with spiritual indisposition, Messiah is not only 
his Father but his Physician; and, therefore, 
he shall have to sing,— 

All mine iniquities who doth 
Most grariously forgive: 

Who my diseases nit and pains 
Doth heal, and mu relievo.’* 

If he fails, and falls seven times, Messiah is his 
restorer; and, therefore, knowing that lie siiall 
be recovered and rise up again, his language is, 

‘ Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy; when I 
fall 1 shall arise ; wiicn I sit in darkness, tite 
Lord shall be a ligiit unto me.’ In short, let it 
even be supposed that tlie flaming fires and the 
raging floods arc the strong but Just emblems of 
his ailiictions; neverthtdess, sure ns trutii, and 
as the Lord liveth, lie shall survive .and come 
out of all his tribulations. Refuse this, and in 
cfl'uct you say that Jehovah’s will can be resist¬ 
ed, and Christ’s omnipotence overcome. Who, 
in this connexion, remembers not' the words of 
the faithful Witness? 'It is not tiie w'ill of your 
heavenly Father that one of these little ones 
should perish;’ and again, ‘ I give unto them eter¬ 
nal life, and they shall never perish, neither 
sliall any pluck them out of my liaiid.’ In fine, 
directed by unerring wisdom, they shall find 
their way through darkness. Receiving, ac- 
ji^rding to promise, accessions of vigour suited 
to their day and duty, instead of decaying, they 
shall renew their strength; and borne, as on 
eagle’s wings, they sliall, in respect of the noble 
elevation, the ardent love, and the intense de¬ 
sire of their spirits, mount continually towards 
heaven. ' Hast thou not known, hast tiiou not 
heard, tiiat the everlasting God, the Lord, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
neither is weary ? there is no searching of his 
understanding. He giveth power to the faint; 
and to them that have no might he inercaseth 
strength. Even the youths shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly fall. 
But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; 
and they shall walk, and not faint.’ 

IV. He shall see them all perfected and 
brought home. 

As Messiah himself was made a perfect Sa- 
wiour by the sufferings which he underwent, 
even so, his honour requires, and it belongs 
to his ofl[ice,.tbat he confer on all his offspring 
a perfect .salvation. With this view, he hath 
appointed a system of means to be administered 


in his church, which' ure reodered effectnal. by 
his Spirit, for the perfecting of the aainls, for 
the work of the ministry, and ffir tb« edifying 
of his body. 4 

Messiah’s offspring are blcasea not only with 
a deathless existence, but with all those spiri¬ 
tual habits which constitute the new creature, 
and which, under a celestial influence, shall 
ripen and grow till they all come to w^hat the 
scripture styles ' a perfect man, and the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Cbri^’ That 
image of Christ, drawn at first in its great oub- 
lines on the heart, shall be carried on by sancti¬ 
fying grace, till tlie divine portraiture is com¬ 
plete. That morning dawn of grace in the soul 
shall, like the rising day, become brighter and 
brigiiter, till they shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father. Their nature, in 
fact, is not susceptible of a perfection whicli 
they shall not reach, nor of a felicity wiiich they 
shall not possess. In both parts of tlieir na¬ 
ture,—in their spirits at death, and in their bo¬ 
dies, in conjunction with their spirits, at the re¬ 
surrection,—they shall be made holy and happy, 
in a manner, and to a degree, of which we have 
at present little or no conception. 

Nor is this to be the case with some only, or 
with many, but with ail Messiah’s ofi^pring. 
The Bible speaks of a future and fixed period, 
which it significantly styles the ' manifestation of 
the sons of God,* and the ' coming of Christ with 
all his saints.' * On that occasion, all Messiah’s 
chiidren, the most unknown as well as the most 
illustrious, are to be collected from ail the ages 
of time, and all the extremes of the earth:— 
‘ For He will say to the north. Give up, and to 
the south. Keep not back; bring my sons from 
far, and my daughters from the ends of the 
earth;’ and then ' they shall come from the east 
and from the west, and from the north and from 
the south, and shall sit down with Abr^am, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heav¬ 
en.’ That to Messiah will be a glprlons and 
liappy day. Conscious that an individual is not 
awanting whose name was written in the| rolls of 
the redeemed, and contented as a father on the 
head of his family that had been long and far 
scattered, but are now met to part no more, 
with what rapture and triumph, O brethren, will 
Messiah exclaim in the presence of his great 
Father, and before an asseipbied univerjae,— 
' Behold 1 and the children wbteh 
given me I’ And thus perfected in their num¬ 
ber and persons, and thus presented to (lod the 
Judge of all, * without spot or wiiiiklsi of* apy 
such thing,’ they shall all| we haVi^^said, 
be brought home! . , \ 

Home I deli^tful word to^sueh as. had so¬ 
journed in a land of strangersv and been 
from their flither's house ! To 

the house not made with han^-^^ thii prepared 
city, which Habo fllte otty of liiiii»|tati<at» / Home I 
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To wllftt ? To the Immediate presence, the foil 
vision,' the enraptoring smiles, and the ceaseless 
fellowship of the God of light and of love,—in 
short, hoppte y> the very uttermost of all that 
Jehovah jpttrposed and promised to confer in 
Jesns. ChHst. 

This is a home of which Me^iah shall not be 
ashamed; for it will do infinite honour to his 
blood end intercemion, which were the princi¬ 
pal means of its preparation. Had he only re¬ 
generated them and put them among his chil¬ 
dren ; bad he only instructed them by his word 
afld Spirit, and trained them by bis discipline ; 
had he only fed them by his liberality, and up¬ 
held them by his power, this, it is true, would 
have been a great deal; but had he done no¬ 
thing more, be would be ashamed to have it 
said, that he shed his blood for them—ashamed 
to be called their Saviour. But since he hath 
brought them to such a blessed and happy 
home, to the possession of such pure uumingled 
joy, and to the inheritance of such a solidity 
and durability of glory, he. will never regret 
that he shed his blood for tiieni,—never be 
ashamed to ’appear in the midst of the throne, a 
Lamb as it had been slain, —never be ashamed 
to be called by his redeemed offspring their 
everlasting Father. 

Nor is this all; arrived at home, their in¬ 
effable and inconceivable felicity in their Fa¬ 
ther’s house is to be absolutely without muta¬ 
tion and without end. To the Lamb's honour, 
their fruition of that felicity will be through his 
mediation, but it will also be through means of 
their own sustained and living faith and hope. 
It is long since, in my own mind, I questioned 
the theological accuracy of the sentiment, that 
in heaven * faith will be swallowed up in vision, 
and hope in fruition.’ Not only do I believe that 
in their habits faith and hope, like ail their sister- 
graces, will exist for ever; but I believe that 
there will be ample scope—shall I say need ?— 
for their exercise in heaven. What! will not 
the promise of eternal life always be fulfilling, 
but never fnlfilled so as to be exhausted ? Ever¬ 
more, therefore, it will be a forthcoming truth 
to be believed,-—-evermore it will be a forth¬ 
coming good to be hoped for. So that the 
bard whose original and exquisite genius hath 
won immortality for itself, as opposed to mere 
poetld fiction, only gives utterance to the sober 
certainty of truth in these sublimely seraphic 
lines 

• Etcmiil Hope. J when yonder ephore* sublime 
Pea^d dieir Awt notM to sound the march of Time, 
Thy'joyous youth be^n—but not to fade— *• 

When all the sitter planets have decayed. 

’Wheih TUpt in fire t^ realms of ether glow. 

And heaven’s last-tfaundw shakes the world below, 

. Thou, undismay'd, abait o’.er the ruins smile. 

And 1^^ thy tori^ at aature's funeral pile.” 

1.' This sulg«ot abowd oa tb«l MessiAh’s glory 


» inseparably connected witb the bapploess of 
his ofispriiig. Here, surely, they are exlubited 
in blessed conjunction. Theirs to bio was.ao 
expensive happiness ; but their happinetw M.bis 
honour. As this stamps a peculiar character 
on salvation, so it nmst give it a peculiar reUab 
to the redeemed. How delightful, O brethreii, 
to think, that Messiaii’s glory is made great in 
their redemption, and in every step of it I It 
is made great when they are born and brought 
in,—^great, when they are educated and brought 
up,—great, when they are supported and brought 
through,—great, when they are perfected and 
brought home. Ho is, indeed, the honoured Fa¬ 
ther of a happy family'. When other fathers fall 
asleep, they must bid farewell to their children, 
or it may be thcir'children are prematurely torn 
from them by the cruel hand of death. But 
Messiah’s death is the ca*use of life to his ofi'- 
spring—as it was the way of life to himself; 
and when his children die, they are »o< severed 
from liim, but, in a higher sense than ever, 
present with him. Then, for the time being, 
they arc absent from the body, but brought 
home to bn ever with the Lord. And, O, my 
hearers, consider what it is to be ever, ever, 
ever, with your I.ord ! 

2. Titis subject shows that the application is 
not less certain than the purchase of redemption. 
Ifi indeed, it depended on second causes, or 
were contingent on the human will, Messiah 
would not only lose some or many, but would 
assuredly come short of all his seed. Naturally, 
men are not only without strength, but without 
will,—not only without ability, but without in¬ 
clination, to make use of Christ. Ample pro¬ 
vision, however, is made against the. misgiving 
of salvation in a single instance. The immu¬ 
table purpose of God, and the almighty power 
of Messiah, cannot render its application more 
certain than it is. I say, almighty power of 
Messiah ; for as ttic government of the church 
rests on his shoulders, so the gathering of sinners 
to himself is a work in his own blessed hand. 
And shall ever it be supposed that he will suffer 
his family to want a member,—or his crown to 
want a gem,—or deny himself the eternal plea¬ 
sure of seeing the full travail of his soul 1 No,— 
never—never,—‘ A perfect work will the Lord 
make.’ 

3. This subject contain.s a seasonable and 
powerful antidote against undue depression or 
alarm about the low state of religion in the 
church. It may not be in Zion as it has been 
in time past; and some may be ready to la¬ 
ment that there are apparently so very few born 
by the incorruptible seed of the word. The 
very continuance of the gospel, however, whiali 
Is the great means of collecting the seed of 
Christ, forms the presumption that God baa 
gracious intentions; and where it is preached 
in purity, we have reason to believe that, in 
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tbis and the other heart, it will be finding a fruit¬ 
ful place. Some seeds of the word may fall by 
the way-side^ some in stony places, and some 
among thorns; but others may bo falling on 
good ground, and bringing forth in some thirty, 
in some sixty, and in some an hundred fold. 
The serpent and his seed not only persecute, 
but would, if possible, prevent the increase of 
Messiah’s offspring. This however—blessed be 
God—cannot be effected; for in every place 
arid period it shall just correspond to the 
Father’s purpose and the Son’s expectation. 
Though you sinners do not bow to Messiah, he 
shall yet be honoured. Though 3 'cu are not 
now, or should never be, nunibered with his 
offspring, he shall nevertheless have a seed to 
love, serve, and glorify him. But we would 
rather turn to the encouraging side of the (jues- 
tion, and invite yoiT to cost in your lot with 
Messiah’s children. Considering your charac¬ 
ter and corruption, he may well say, ‘ How 
shall I put you among the children ?’ But 
there is an answer to this question in the merit 
of his own blood, and the power of his own Spirit. 
Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and you shall 
be blessed with a divine sonship. For ‘ to as 
many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God ;’ and, again, ‘ We 
are all the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus.’ 

4. I cannot believe that there is an individual 
within these walls who is nut convinoed that it 
is bis duty, and will not feci it to be his honour, 
to concur, after his measure, in carrying this 
scripture into effect. It is predicted that Mes¬ 
siah shall be extolled by men,—that prayer 
shall be made for him, and presents brought 
unto him. Now if your applause, your prayers, 
your substance, should be any how contributarj’ 
to the accomplishment of this scripture, whether 
considered ais a prophecy to the church, or as a 
promise to Messiah, j-ou will have more tiian a 
present reward. Gold and silver are corrupti¬ 
ble things, but money laid out in the cause of 
the llcdecmcr shall never perish. Fur such 
exertions, the offspring of Christ may rise up in 
remote regions and bless you ; and what though 
you should never sec them in the face till you 
are all perfected and brought home? Naj', by 
such exertions you may increase the family, 
add to the triumphs, and adorn the crown of 
Immanuel. 

In conclusion. To such as believe the Bible, 
and feel a deep interest in Zion’s welfare,—to 
such as are concerned for Messiah’s glory and 
the good of souls, this subject opens up a fair 
aWjl. fruitful, an extensive and enrapturing 
It assures them that the bleak and 
Ipia brnren desert shall yet rejoice ahd blossom 
Aa the rose,—that in the habitation of dragons 
iwbere each lay, there shall be grass with reeds 
tnd rushes,—and that the horrors and the bowl¬ 


ings of the mor^ wildemesf ehatt yet give place 
to the gladness and songs slilvation,. * it 
shall come to pass, that place 

was said unto them, Ye are not a people^ ^re 
shall they be called the children of the Iteing 
God.’ Messiah’s offspring shall never-wt; a;^ 
its increase shall terminate only with the per¬ 
fection of its number. Die we may-*Hdio wo 
must; but while sun and moon endnre, a seed 
shall serve him,—it sbfdl be accounted tO 
Lord for a generation. Yes; * His name 
endure for ever,—his name shall be continued 
as long as the sun ; and nten shall be blessed in 
him,—all nations shall call him blessed. Bless* 

cd be the Lord tiic God of Israel, who only doth 
wondrous things; and blessed be his glorious 
name for ever; and let tiic whole earth be filled 
with his glor^’. Amen and Amen.’ 

REMARKABLE CURE. 

1 ONCE laboured under a vciy grievous disease, which 
iicariy proved fatal, and have since heard that it is 
exceedingly prevalent all over the globe. Whilst in 
this deplorable coiidition,acircunistunce occurred whicii 
has been the greatest blessing of my lifef I unexpect¬ 
edly became acquainted with a Physician whose skill is 
uiiparallcied. He pitied m^ misery, gave me a press¬ 
ing invitation to put myself under his care, and gra¬ 
ciously promised that he would euro me without price. 
Encouraged by his peculiar kiudness, 1 acceptra his 
offer, 1 ventured on his promise, and oh! coiud 1 un¬ 
fold to you what he has done for me, it would fill you 
witii astunisimieiit. His favours have exceeded my 
liopes, and surpass ail description. To him I owe niy 
all. Indeed, his goodness made such au iraprossion 011 
my luiiid, that many years ago 1 felt a strong desjre to 
give publicity to his wondenul character, and for this 
purpose 1 travelled over half the globe. 

1 will tell you first of Ute disease under which I 
groaned. Every language gives it an appropriate title. 
Tile Englisli name fur it is, Sin. In some cases this 
insidious disease, like a consumption, operates secretly, 
but it is not tlie less fatal on that account. O no! 
Sliould any of the friends of the diseased have tlie 
courage and fidelity to mention it to them. Which is 
seldom the case, they con tiardly be provailed upon to 
believe it. They argue against it, tx cdll it by another 
name, or become angry and affirm, " It is not tfriie; it 
is nut true; it is exaggeration.” Professional men 
uro of opinion, that this deception forms one of tts most 
alarming symptoms. It is rarely that such a one re- 
covers,—yea, some of tliose who took advice in time, 
and are now quite welt, have told us that until some 
unexpected and overwhelming event nu^ tlmhi feel 
tlieir situation, they hod no idea it was so very dan¬ 
gerous. But you know there is no arguing against 
pain. Wtien a man is in an agony, be sewla ; ^ a 
physician; and wlien men feel that they ^ shtnjp^, 
they argue against it no longOT. No, no f l&y 
also wiio are anxious for a Physicisui, ea^my-Wy, 

‘ what must I do to be saved?’ There are Mih dasCs 
in which the disease rages horribly. It brasfcs nut 
in Uie most fearful manner. Multitudes sbudyler 
at tbw sight, but seem not to be alarmed At 
cause. Very Kreat efforts are made to stopw pth- 
gress, yet BtiU it cages. Every city ia 
because of it. Am I sdstlJM? LetidAi^^lHdsaa 
walls speak. Xiet their courts decide. I^'ihelf aeni- 
teiitiaries bear witness. But evidiiwai lanot, n eW e d. 
It walks abroad at noon day. ' |n easel,'there is 

reoson to fear file malady praew fifiav fiM Imgei 
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of sin is Mid if tn«n continue in the service of 
aW. wiiftt iduo. tnejr expect but t)ie w^es i 
giaw, lot tne toll fou Of sMje I^ystofaui. He is 
wspboMeally eBlled the Son of God—the Lord Jesus 
Cfarfst-^e FcieBd of siuticrs—the Saviour of the 
He is everywhere psesent—may be applied 
to pt ahy hour. He hears every ceil, and his hand is 
r e ad y to every applicant. His remedy is infalli* 
ble,—-heaven’exoyai seal is stamped upon it Hear his 
own aooonnt of himself: ‘ 1 am como that ye might 
have life; fei* Qed so loved Uie world Uiat he gave 
his only begotten Sun, tliat whosoever beiieveth in 
him mi^t' not perlsit but have everlasting life. The 
Son of man is come to seek and to save that which is 
lost All that the Fatlier^ivetli me shall come unto 
me, and whosoever cometh unto mo I will in no wise 
cost out’ Hence, it may be well to inquire, iiow does 
it come to pass that tlmt disease proves so fatal, wlien 
so able a pliysioian is at hand? Alasl tiiis fatality 
arises from the obstinacy of the diseased. ' The carnal 
mind is enmity against God.’ It takes the power tliat 
created the world, to make a poor dying sinner subuiit 
to God’s method of lieoling. Ah! it is iiard work 
cordially to embrace tlmt saying: ' Relieve on tlie 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou slmlt be savedand fur 
tin's reason, the Son of God is despised and rejected 
of men, and his charge against them Is, ‘ Yc will not 
come to me that ye might have life.’—A'cw- York 
Protestant. 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 

Foa thou didst die for me, O Son of God! 

By thee the throbbing flcsli of man was worn ; 

Thy naked feet the thorns of sorrow trod 
Apd tempests beat thy houseless head fuiioni. 
Thou, that wert wont to stand 
Alone, <Hi God’s right hand. 

Before the ages were, the Eternal, clde.st born. 

Thy birthright in the world was pain and grief, 

Tliy love’s return Ingratitude and hate; 

’The limbs thou healedst brought time no relief. 

The eyes thou openedst calmly view’d tliy fate : 
Thou, that wert wont to dwell 
In peace, tongue cannot tell. 

Nor heart conceive the bliss of thy celestial state. 

Tliey dragg’d thee to the lioman’s solemn hall, 

When fbc proud judge in purple splendour sat; 
Thou stood’st a meek and patient criiuiiml. 

Thy doom of death from iiumaii lips to wuit: 

Whose throne shall be the world 
In final ruin hurled. 

With all mankind to hear their everlasting fate. 

Thou wert alone in iliat fierce multitude. 

When *' Crucify him!” yell’d the general shout; 

No homl to guard thee mid those insults rude. 

Nor ilip to bless in idl that frantic rout; 
lightpst whisper’d word 
Titeeeraphlm had heard, 

And ndginawtine amw from all the heavens broke out. 

They bopnd thy temples with the twisted thorn. 

Thy braised feet wept languid on with pain; 

The Uood» from all thy flesh with scourges torn, 

' Deephi^sItiiiiMvflje of mockery’s crimson gndn; 
l^oto nMive ytotutc bright 

the mpiii hurrlcttne. 


They smote thy cheek, with many a lytthlefla palm, 
l^th the cold spear thy shuddering Mda they pierc’d; 

The draught of bitterest gall was all the baim 
They gave, t’enhunce thy unslaked, bwning ihirR: 
Thou, at whose words of peace 
Did pain and anguish cease. 

And the long buried dead their bonds of slumber boi^ 

Low bowed thy head convulsed; and, dropp'd in death/ 
Tliy voice sent forlli a sad and wailing cry; 

Slow straggled from thy lircost the parting braatli. 

And evei 7 limb was wrung with agony. 

That head whoso veil-less blase 
Fill’d angels with umaso 

When at that voice sprang fortli tlie rolling suns on high. 

And thou wert laid witliin the narrow tomb. 

Thy clay-cold limbs with slirouding grave-clothes 
bound; 

The sealed stone confirm’d thy nimtal doom ; 

Lone watchmen walk'd tliy de.sert burial ground. 
Whom lieaven could not contain. 

Nor til’ imniensurable jdain 

Of vast Inliiiity inciuse or cii'cle round. 

Fur us, fur us liiou didst endure the pain. 

And itiy meek spirit bow’d itself to slmmc. 

To wusli our souls from sin’s infecting stain, 

T’avert tlie Futlier’s wrathful vengcauce-flame i 
Thou that could’st nullnng win 
Ry'saving worlds from sin. 

Nor auglit of glory add to liiy all-glorious name. 

Miluan. 


SONNET. 

By THE IIeV. ilENUy Aefoeu. 

Sr.owLY and softly let llie music go. 

As ye wind upwai-ds to the gray cliurcli-tower; 

Clieek tlie .siiriil liautboy,—let the pipe breaUie low,— 
Tn'iul liglitly on the patlisidc daisy-flower; 

For slie ye carry was a gentle bud. 

Loved by the unsunned drops of silver dew 
Her voice, was like tlie wliisper of the wood 
Ill prime of even, when tlie stars are few. 

Lay her all gently in the lluwerful mould; 

Weep with her one brief lioiir; then turn away,— 

Go to Hope’s prison,—and from out the cold 

And solitary gratings many a day 

Look fortli: ’tis said the world is growing old,— 

And streaks of orient light in Time’s llorliiun play. 


i;Hidtenaneousi. 

Pope Alexander J.—Fabio Chigi,a Roman cardinal, 
bom at Sienna in Tuscany, was elected pope, the 7tl» 
of April, ICG.'i, by tlie name of Alexiuider j and died. 
May 2!ld, 1C07. His election was tlie result of innu¬ 
merable intrigues among the cardinals of the electoral 
college, who divided into tiiree tactions, of which one 
wished to elect a partisan of the house of Austria, oaia 
a friend to tlie king of Fraace> and a third, a cardbml, 
created by Innocent X. At last, by means of tlie 
management of cardinal Masarin, the two lad: partied 
were united, and Alexander was leiected p<^. Thus 
Maiann, an avowedvatheist, was the moving qiirit of 
the holy conclave. Alexander j^roAtuig by tbo niw> 
murs be imd beard at Rmne and ^iHaeiroere, 
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predecessor, for a^grandisUi^ all the members of his a mnltitude in the same mirfare, and, without singular 

family, took nn oath that he would never receive any self-control, he receives into his single breast the viiie- 

of his relatives at Borne. His brother Marius having mence, obstinacy, and viudictivciiess of all. * The 

cuniinenced a journey to that eity as soon as he heard triumph oi his partTbeaulhesr'ialmbafUfttbly dearer to 

of his election, received orders to advance no farther, him than the pnnci^e,^tMaew''false, whk^ was the 

nod to return to Sienna. A pasquinade was painted original ground of division. The conflict beoomes a 

and stuck up in the city, on which Alexander was re- struggle, not for principle, but for power, fin* victory; 

presented as descending from the clouds, witli this in- and the desperateness, the wick^neSs of such strug. 

scription, ‘ Descendit de coclis.* The Jesuit Palaviciiiu gles, is the great burden of history. In truth, it mat- 

was then publishing his history of the council of Trent, ters little what men divide about, whether it be a foot 

to attack the one tliat had been published by Fra Paolo of land, or precedence in a procession. Let them but 

Sorpi. He filled it with a thousand flatteries of the begin to fight for it, and selNwill, ill-will, the rage for 

pope, in the hope of gaining a cardinal’s hat; and was victory, tiie dread of mortificaUoh and defeat, makes 

successful. What was most extolled in the sycophant the trifle as weij^ty as a matter of life and death. The 

praises, was the pope’s abstaining from nepotism. Greek or Eastern empire vfas sliaken to its foundation 

Nevertheless Alexander wished to change liis system, by parties which diflSered only about the mwits of 

by calling to Rome his brotlier. Ids sister-in-law, their charioteers at the amphitheatre. Party-spult is singu- 

three sous and one daiigiiter, two otlier nephews, chil- laidy hostile to moral independence. A man, in pn)- 

dreii of a deceased brotiier, and two ciiildreu of a «le- portion as he drinks into it, sees, hears, judges by tlic 

ceased sister. He consulted witli Ids confessor Pala- senses and understandings of his party. He surivn- 

viciiio cuiicei'uing tlie oatli be liad taken, and ttie kind ders the freedom of a man,—the right of using and 

Jesuit told Jdm that he swore not to receive ids rela- speaking his own mind,—and echoes tile applauses or 

tives at Home, and that it would not be violated, if lie maledictions with which the leaders or passionate 

should travel a day’s journey U» meet them, and thus partisans see fit that the country shonld ring. On all 

receive them out of Home. Can tliere be found any points, parties are to be distrusted, but on no onb so 

more accommodating religious morality? Would tlie much as on the character of opponents. These, if 
.Jesuit liave found at tlie confessional, an interpretation you may trust what you hear, are always men without 

equally liberal for a poor wretch? The pope listened principle and truth, devoured by selfishness, thirst- 

to tlie advice of his confessor. Palaviciito took more ing for tlieir own elevation, though on their country’s 

than twenty leaves from tlie impression of Ids history, ruin. Wlien I was young, I was accustomed to hear 

and reprinted it, liaving suppressed the praises of ab- pronounced with abhorrence, almost execration, the 

staining from nepotism. A new pasquinade represeiiU names of men wiio are now iiailed by their former foes 

ed Alexander on his journey to meet Ids relations, iiav- as tlie champions of grand principles, and as worthy of 

ing underneath the words following tliose of tlie first tlie highest public trusts. Tliis lesson of eaiiy experi- 

hiscriptioii, ‘ et iiicamatus est.’ To flatter tlie poiitiif, ence—wldcli later years have corroborated—will never 

leasts were celebrated, and triumphal arclies erected be forgotten. . Among the best people, especially 

for the reception of his relatives. On one of tliem were among the more religious, there are some who, through 

inscribed tlie following words of a psalm. ‘ Oritur in disgust with the violence and frauds of iMuties, with- 

diebus iiostris justitia, et abundaiitia pacis.' But in draw themselves from all political action. Such, I 

the night, a wag wrote tile letter m at the commence- conceive, do wrong. God lias placed them in the rc- 

nieiit of the stanza, and cliunged tlie c ol tlie last _woid Jations, and imposed on them the duties of citizens; 

into n; so tliat it read, * Moritur in diebus iiostris jusli- tliey are no more authorized to shrink from Uiese 

tia, et abundaiitia panis.' Tlie worst of it was, the duties than from those of sons, husbands, or fathers. I 

truth of the propliecy, as amended. No one can, with- counsel you to labour for a clear understanding of tlio 

out being scandalized, read wiial was written even in subjects which agitate the community; to make tliem 

tlie litetiiiie of the pope, by the belore iiieiitioiied uu- your study, instead of wasting your leisure in vague 

thur, • II iiepotisiuio di Roma,’ publisiied in Italian in passionate talk about tliem. time thrown ,away 

1005, in two 12 nio. volumes.— Boston Tribune. by the mass of the people on tlie rumours at the day, 

Partjf-Spirit’^Owe institutions do not cultivate us, miglit, if better spent, give them a good acquaintance 

as they might and should ; and the cliief cause ut the with tlie constitution, laws, history, and interests of 

failure is piaiii,—it is the strength of party-spirit; and their country, and thus establish them in those great 

BO blighting is its influence, so fatal to seit-cultui'e, principles by which particular measures are to be de- 

that 1 feel myself bound to warn every man against it teniiiiied. In proportion as the people thus improve 

who has any desire of improvement. I do not tell you themselves, tliey will cease to be the tools of designing 

it will destroy your country. It wages a wome wai' politicians. Tlieir intelligence, not their passions and 

against yourselves. 1 ruUi, justice, candour, lair deal- jealousies, will be addressed by those who seek their 

ing, sound judgment, self-control, and kind aftfections, support. Tliey will (exert, not a nomtaml, bat a real 

are its natural and perpetual prey. I do not say that influence on the government and tlie desUpies of the 

you must take iio side in politics. The parties wliicli country; and at the same time vdll forward tlieir own 

prevail around you diiler in cliaracter, principles, and growth in trutii and virtue.-Oanittnn's Lecture on 

spirit, tliough tar less tiiuii tlie exag^rution ot passion Self-Culture. ' 

affirms; and as tor as conscience oltows, a man should 
support that which he thinks best. In one respect, 
however, ail parties agree. Tiiey all foster Uiat pesti- 
ieut spirit wiiich 1 now condeaiu. In all of tliem, 
party-spirit rages. Associate men together for a com¬ 
mon cause, be it good or bad, and array against tliem 
a body resolutely pledged to an opposite interest,— 
and a new passion, quite distinct from the original sen- 
timeat which brought them togetlier,—a fierce, fiery 
■eai, consistiug chiefly of aversion to those who difl'er 
from them, is roused withui them into fearful activity. 

Btonan nature seenjs incapable of a stronger, more un- 
keleuting passion, it is hiurd enough for an individual, 
wJum contending all alone for an interest or nn o^nion, 

to, keep down his pride, witfulness, love of victory, * AvaMtO 

anger, ifod other personal feeiuigs. But let bin join 
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THE CERTAINTY Ol-' THE COMING Ol' CHRIST. 

Observations on Matt. xxiv. a.'j. 

“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but iny wunll shall 
not pass away.” 

Part III. 

In two former papers wc hiwo shown the signal 
fulfilment of that part of our Lord’s pro))h(!fy 
the completion of whioli was limited to a pt'riod 
now past. Bearing on our luimls, therefore, 
the dempnstration which lias been already given 
of the claim avowed in the above wortls of our 
Lord, by the catastrophe of Jerusalem, we 
would now apply it to the sister-prediction of an 
event of which the former was but a feeble type 
—the catastrophe of the world ; and urge our 
readers to consider, in these circumstances, with 
what certainty they should expect it, with what 
diligence they should prepare for it. 

Of this great event, there,is nowhere in scrip¬ 
ture a more remarkable prophecy than the dis¬ 
course of our Lord, to which the above verse be¬ 
longs. We have its signs and harbingers enu¬ 
merated in the middle of the 24th chapter, and 
its particular connection with the destiny of men 
illustrated in the greater part of the 25th, par¬ 
ticularly the conclusion. A day of interest 
beyond all interest besides,—wbrthy to be so 
often emphatically termed ‘ that «iay,’ as if it 
needed no other signature, and disdained com¬ 
parison with all other events I Verily the day 
of the Lord is great! The second advent of 
Christ is there represented under its peculiar 
aqp^t of the day of judgment,—the day when 
each SiMi is to have his particular retribution 
aasigin^'him, and bis eternal fate determined. 
lnil’lfi”fhii its orthodox and undisputed char- 
aotmf that' we'now beseech the reader to think 
of 'it;* .'^’or ivhatever there may be in the spec¬ 
ulations at present afloat in the world regard- 
iQg^'srtsitbe ealled the political effect of 
Chip's second coming, it is in the character 
in which it is espemaily represented in the sa¬ 
cred 8criplviiv>':te the fley* <d' each individuars. 

VOU IL 


final doom that it must ever have the greatest 
practical interest to our minds. • We look 
for the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the 
(piick and the dead at his appearing.’ ‘ For we 
must all ajipcar before the judgment-seat of 
Christ.’ 

It was a day. as we have seen, of terrible 
solemnity when the rejected Messiah came to 
judge Jerusalem with signs in heaven and on 
earth,—with 'Roman trumpets and eagle-ban¬ 
ners ; and when, with providential tliscrimina- 
tion separating between his followers and his 
foes, he carried out the former in safety from 
surrounding ruin, while he miserably destroyed 
the latter,—those ‘ wicked men who would not 
that he should reign over them.’ Yet what but 
a faint image does all thii: supply of that more 
awful day in prospect,—of the future retribution! 
Dear reader, it can be no trivial trial, nor con¬ 
nected with trivial results, in prospect of which 
we arc told by Him whose words must endure 
when heaven and earth pass away, that the earth 
shall quake and the sea roar; that there shall 
lie signs in the sun, and moon, and stars, and 
among all the powers of heaven ; and on whose 
avowal the Son of man shall be seen coming in 
a cloud, with power and great glory,—the glory 
of his Father, ami his own glory, and the glory 
of all the holy angels,—proclaimed with the 
shout of celestial armies, the voice of the arch¬ 
angel and the trump of God ; when he shall sit 
down upon the throne of his gloiy, and before 
him shall be gathered all nations, the multitudes 
of the living and the great congregation of the 
dead, clothed upon with immortal flesh; when 
the books of God’s records shall be opened, and 
each man shall be judged- out of the book of 
the things done in the body, whether they be 
good, or whether they be evil; when of every 
idle word shall account be given; and the se¬ 
crets of all hearts shall be fudged; and the 
righteous shall be separated from the wicked ; 
and the one shall be set on the right hand and 
the other on the left; and the one shall be in¬ 
vited to take possession of the kingdom pr^ 
pared for them by their Father, and sliali be 
2 z 
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caught op straightway to meet their Itord in the 
air, and ascend with him to some iar region of 
’unknown tielioity; and the otiier shall be doomed 
to the everlasting tire prepared fmr the devil and 
his angels, and straightway shall sink to bottom^ 
less perdition; and so the Lord shali, ‘in flaming 
fire, take vengeance on tliose who know not 
God, and obey not the gospel of his Son,’ while 
he shall be ‘ glorified in his saints, and admired 
in all them that believe.' Verily the day of the 
Lord is great, it is great and very terrible I But 
■who may abide the day of his coming, and who 
shall stand when he appearetli ? 

Such is the second advent of w’hich we are 
taughtthe infallibleccrtainty: ‘ Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but niy words shall not pass away.’ 
Christ has, as we have seen, in past events de¬ 
monstrated this to be no vain boast in reference 
to that very prediction of which these events, j^et 
futnre, form a part, Alas! how little is the cer¬ 
tainty of eternal judgment practically, at least, 
believed I How little influence has it on the mass 
of minds absorbed, as we see them, in worldly 
cares, and of hearts drowned in carnal security I 
How much is there abroad in the world, really, 
if not avowedly, of the predicted scepticism of 
the latter days, when the scoffer, ‘ walking after 
his own lusts,’ should ask, ‘Where is the promise 
of his coming? For since the fathers fell asleep, 
all things continue as they were from the begin¬ 
ning.' Men have got so into the habit of living 
from day to day, and one day rises and sets so 
like another, and all the movements of nature 
and society go on so much after their ancient 
fashion, that the serious realizing thought of a 
catastrophe so strange as tliat predicted in tiie 
Bible is almost the last that naturally oc¬ 
curs to minds so broken and inured to the rou¬ 
tine of ordinary life. Destitute or weak of faith— 
the principle which alone brings the distant near 
—they never think of going so far away to seek 
for motives or principles as to an event which 
to them appears at an indefinite remoteness; and 
tlius the world and the church, (to use the image 
of our Lord in another part of this same dis¬ 
course,} are full of * foolish virgins,’ who go to 
sleep without oil at all in their lamps; or of 
those who, though comparatively wise in pro¬ 
viding, perhaps, what was absolutely necessary' 
to escape exclusion from the coming Bride¬ 
groom, yet have utterly lost the due attitude of 
expectation, and securely ungirded themselves 
to slack repose; and who, each of them in their , 
own measure, are chargeable with practical un¬ 
belief or at least imperfect faith'in the event 
our Lord’s woi^s so solemnly confirm, 
that these warning words,—that the 
-^liMkimpla of Jenwalem, in which we have seen 
i^m verified,— might now prove as a trumpet 
isf idarm to dispel the letbaigy of sonie such 
slumbw^ font { And flrat, le^ those who, in 
now d^ng to piind their conduct in this mat¬ 


ter, are willing to fl^Cn^hdlie^ves to the wise 
virgins who went to .sleii^ ^toough: with oil. in 
their lamps,-,-4hQse who, ihey 

pose, already within thefyi sonce portiito'Of 
Christian faith, cherish it.d an ixuidet of 
and think themselves weU-proyided d 
against the coming of such a day, and who arc 
sunk in worldly security, living ncglecttol of 
the great duty of habitual prepamtioa.|o toOd 
it,—take care that they are not d«ludiag4he^- 
selves. You profess to believe in,Chr^, 
therefore hope to escape at last, while yo.u'are 
living in habitual neglect of toe most nrgentand 
reiterated commands of Christ: ‘ Be sober and 
watch, therefore.’ ‘ Be sober, and gird op toe 
loins of your mind.’ ‘ Take ye heed, watch and 
pray, lest coming suddenly He find you sleeping/ 
You profess to be Christians, and as such, hope 
to be secure; and yet you want, what was of old 
one of the most characteristic marks of Chris¬ 
tianity,—a constant and eager watchfulnew for 
the coming of the day of God. Is there no 
mistake in all this? What should you have 
thought of that man's chance of escape in the 
desolation of Jerusalem, who professing himself 
a Christian, and, as such, claiming an interest 
in the promise of preservation addressed to 
Christ’s disciples, should yet have declined to 
obey his commands by fieeing from the devoted 
city when the signs of the coming wrath began 
to show themselves ? You would justly have 
called that man's hope vain and presumptuous, 
and in so doing you would have condemned 
yourselves. For the same inconsisteocy be¬ 
tween profession and practice is yours. ‘ Trem¬ 
ble, ye women that are at ease; be troubled, ye 
careless ones I’ Surely it is high time for you 
to awake out of sleep,—a sleep you know not 
how fatal. ‘ The night is far spent, the day is 
at hand.’ You profess to be the. children of the 
light: ‘ Put off, therefore, the works of dark¬ 
ness, and put on the armour of light.’ The 
only sufficient evidence of belief , in any case ts 
practice. If you indeed believe in the infatU- 
ble certainty of your Master’s words, act as if 
you did so in regard to the coming judgment. 
As the inhabitant of Jerusalem, who gave credit 
to the prediction of its utter overtotow '»>'Hhin 
the lapse of that fated generation, would,straight- 
way begin to disencumber himself m all mui- 
nections which might involve him.In; ifiiTtomw, 
and would thenceforward wafit its street no 
longer as a citizen, and lodge beneath its shel¬ 
ter ‘ but as a way-faring man who turns aside 
for a night,’ and holds himself in cbhitant reato- 
ncss to depart at the first suaunons 
pointed harbingers of Us. rain ; <so do ,]»oja<na^ 
haste to disengage yourselves fifottt 'this peCMUit 
evil world, against which'yon ptn^sss to^ b^ksve 
that the sentence of destraotinn is. gnnev fiwth 
from God. Bneak asenchw «U tHiieli 

might cons^tnto ft comnon 
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you and ft. Walk as strangers on the earth, 
and let your citizenship be in heaven, ‘from 
whence you profess to look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ And let the first symptoms 
of his expected coming, whether they rcacii 
you by the memory of death, or by tlie signs 
of his own personal appearance, (for who dare 
say how nigh it is ?) find you prepared, with 
loins girt and lamps burning, to go forth of the 
city of destruction without regret, as leaving no 
cherfshed portion behind, but having your trea¬ 
sure laid up above, and your hearts there also. 
So shall you be like men who indeed believe the 
promise of their lord’s arrival,—who have set 
to their seal tbatHe is true,—that thougli ‘heav¬ 
en {find earth shall pass away, his word shall 
not pass away,’—that word which will then bo 
your hope and your rejoicing, and at tlic be¬ 
gun accomplishment of which you shall lilt up 
your heads with joy, for that yonr salvation 
draweth nigh. 

And you, whose infatuation is still more Ha- 
grant and unaccountable,—who, conscious to 
yourselves of being entirely unprepan!«l to meet 
the scrutiny of that day, are yet living on in 
seearity and irreligion. ‘ Tremble, ye wonn'u 
that are at ease; be troubled, ye careless ones,’ 
—virgins asleep, and with no oil in your lamps, 
—consider your state and your prospects, and 
reflect for once, that in your present condition 
your only hope of escaping destruction depends 
on the chance of your Saviour's predictions 
turning opt untrue. How desperate a cliancc I 
With better reason than you can have, the un¬ 
believing Jews of old dcwspised the Messiah’s 
warnings of the desolation about to come upon 
the holy city; for then his words wanted at least 
that special and striking verification to which 
we have appealed in addressing yon. ‘ They 
ate and they drank, they bought and they sold, 
they married and were given in marriage.’ Tliey 
lived on as you are doing, just as if the warn¬ 
ing had never been uttered, and never would 
be accomplished. But the desolation came,— 
the flood of invasion rushed on a sudden over 
the land, and hemmed them in to destruction. 
And thinkest thou this, O man, that if they per¬ 
ished in their unbelief, thou shalt escape the right¬ 
eous judgment of God ? Thinkest thou that the 
Lord is less faithful now to his own oracles, or 
less able to aceompHsh them than then P Did 
he epme i^idsin the appointed season to judge 
Jerusalem ; and sbatt he not come at the time 
of whieh the Father knoweth to judge the 
world ?: Did the mystical heavens and earth 
pam fU the dissolution of the Jeviysh 

Qhurob ii^ stale, his word standing fast to» its 
iMt lata; aad Ahall not these visible heavens 
amlfreartih pass away at the great day of the 
iH^. ea^ Item of his word stand fast for 
ewr? ' however, while yon are com- 
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coming to judgment most in geuefal Im accom* 
plishod, you have some lurking hope -about 
you, that the day itself will not he altogether 
such as.is describedthat the imagery by 
which it is set forth will be found to be strongly 
and liighly figurative;—that the scrutiijy wiW 
be sometliing less severe,—the sentence of pun* 
ishment something less terrible,—than one liter¬ 
ally interpreting the prophecies might think; 
and that altogether there is some means of 
escape,—some degree of mitigation to be looked 
for, though in a way perhaps which you cannot 
very precisely conceive. W'e appeal again to the 
fate of .lerusniem. Was tlie fulfilment there 
less dreadful than the prediction? In the ter¬ 
rible picture which our Lord iiad painted of its 
approaching ruin, wdth its fearful train of har¬ 
bingers and attendant plagues,—the earthquakes, 
the fuinines, the pestilences, the biasphemies, 
tlic wars, the encompassing armies, the flying 
multitudes, the woe of mothers, the butchery of 
warriors, the thrnidoiu of survivors, the truad- 
iiig-dowti of the city, and the ploughing-up of 
t.lie templ(‘,—did one evil thing of all that the 
Lord had spoken not come to pass ? Alas I 
w'e are veekouing without truthfulness when 
w(i M'ould introduce liinitatioiis and softenings 
from our own fancy into tins written oracles 
of God! Let Him be true, though every 
man be found a liar, (^f this we may be sure, 
whether men will hear, or whether they will 
forbear, that ‘ heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but not one jot or tittle of his words shall pass 
until all be fulfilled.’ 

If you are then shut out from all hopes which 
take for granted, cilher profe.ssedly or virtually, 
the uncertainty of Christ» prophecy of his ad¬ 
vent to judgment, what remains, dear reader, 
but tiiat you search fur a hope consistent with 
its oertainty P It is for this purjioso we have 
now been urging ‘ the terrors of tlie Lord,* 
not to frighten you into despair, but to alarm 
you into safety. And blessed be God there is 
a ground of hope revealed that will never make 
him who trusts in it ashamed! The same scrip¬ 
ture which announces the second coming of the 
Lord as a Judge, tells us of his first coming as 
a Saviour. Think not, from the sternness of his 
denunciations of wratli against the impenitent, 
that his heart is hard and pitiless. He utters 
them more in sorrow than in anger. He would 
infinitely rather that you avoided than incurred 
tbeii). It was the same Jesus that here so awfully 
pronounces the doom of the guilty city, who 
immediately before, as he lifted up his eyes, and 
saw Jerusalem slumbering in her beauty on the 
brink of the precipice, exclaimed,-with a break¬ 
ing heart, ‘ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which 
killest the prophets, and stonest them that are 
sent nnto thee; how often would t have gathered 
thy children together, as a ben doth gather Imv 
brood under her wings, and ye would QOli- 
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Forbid that he should have such tears to weep 
over your lost soul I Hearken even in this 
your day to his gracious call to come and put 
your trust beneath his shadow. Make his sal¬ 
vation, now proclaimed to you in the gospel, 
your only confidence in prospect of that day. 
So when it shall arrive, nestled beneath his 
parental wing, 3 'ou shall be secure amidst the 
storm that shall sweep away the heavens; and 
the certainty of Christ’s return to the judgment 
of the world will be henceforward no lunger the 
certainty of ruin, but the assurance of safety 
and eternal joy. For the Redeemer’s word of 
promise is as secure as his word of threatening; 
and though heaven and earth shall pass away, 
his faithfulness shall not fail to those whose 
hope is in his truth. ‘ Lift up your eyes to the 
heavens, and look upon the earth beneath; for 
the heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and 
the earth shall wax old like a garment, and 
they that dwell therein shall die in like manner: 
but my salvation shall be for ever, and iny 
righteousness shall not be abolished.’ 

There is a feeling in the minds of men at 
large which has a fatal efficacy in neutralizing 
the practical effect which the certainty of external 
judgment might be expected to produce—the 
impression which possesses thorn of its indeffnitc 
remoteness. But who has assured them that it 
is so distant ? Not the words of J«;sus Christ. 
He has expressly left the matter in entire un¬ 
certainty, for this very purpose, tliat men might 
feel the necessity of being always ready. Futile 
and unscriptural, therefore, as we must consider 
the attempt of those who, in direct contradiction 
to the declaration of our Lord, * Of that hour 
knoweth no man,’ would precisely ffx the time 
of his return in glory to a period close at hand ; 
yet, if they can show no warrant for their own 
opinion, they have at least demonstrated the 
opposite opinion to be equally unwarranted, 
which peremptorily postpones that expected 
coming to ages hence. They have restored the 
matter to that uncertainty in which our Master 
left it, and given a literal signiffcance to the 
warning he subjoined :—‘ Watch, therefore, for 
ye know not what hour your lord shall come.’ 
Yes, dear reader, you have no security but that 
this actual night the wakeful trump of doom 
may break upon your ear, and the sign of the 
Son of man effulge on your dazzled sight. And 
O if it were so, should he, at his coming, ffnd 
faith upon the earth 1 How ill-provided for 
should he come upon the world! How' should 
all the startled uatious wail because of him I 
But, not to dwell on considerations like these, 
let me conclude, by reminding you, that whe¬ 
ther the Judge of meu shall now appear, or 
millenniums have first to roll their mighty years, 
to each individual the necessity of being ready 
for his cagiing is urgent and immediate. The 
di^ may.^ very distant to all,, but the time of 


preparation is very short to each. * It is ap; 
pointed unto all men once to die, and after death 
the judgment.’ in relation to every man’s iu- 
dividual trial, the ages that may intervene be« 
tween his dissolution and Christ’s return tO 
earth are nothing. We cannot turn to any 
account that dim mysterious chasm of our ex-^ 
istence,—the intermediate state of disembodied 
being. It is of the deeds done in the flesh that 
we shall be judged. * Whatsoever, therefore, 
our baud findeth to do, do it with thy might: 
for there is no work, no device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou goest.’ 


^cckeia^tical ^ietovg. 

THE SECOND GENERAL COUNCIL. 

Theodosius was a vigorous promoter of iiniformily. 
He speedily extirpateef by sword and faggot, almost 
every remiiant of both Arianismaiid paganism from the 
empire. But he esteemed his benefactions to Christi¬ 
anity only Imlf bestowed, till he should bring to light, 
and perseeule to destruction, all minor departures from 
the nrtluxiox faith. He wrote from Thessalonica to the 
sects in Constantinople,—sects not in separation from 
one another, but in joint communion with the establish¬ 
ed or ' Catholic’ church—to enjoin “ that tliey should 
be all of the same religion as Damnsus, bishop of 
Borne, and Peter, bisliop of Alexandria, and that all 
should worship a trinity of persons in the Godhead, as 
consuhstantiul in nature, and equal in honour;” and he 
added, that wiioever should disobey his injunction, 
would be’ treated ns heretics, and exposed to excom¬ 
munication and infamy, and subjected to condign and 
summary punishment. 

This fulmination of the emperor was directed princi¬ 
pally against the Macedonians. These werea rising sect 
who pleaded the equal Godhead of the Father and the 
Son, but denied the personality of the Holy Ghost, repre¬ 
senting him as simply a divine energy diffused through¬ 
out the universe ; and in consequence of adroitly turn¬ 
ing into ridicule the Niceiie dogma respecting one per¬ 
son of Godhead’s procession ftem another, they made 
many disciples among the orthodox, while, through tile 
subtleness of their views, they occupied vantage ground 
in dealing with the Arians, Their creed was exceed¬ 
ingly eiToneous; yet while as sound as the Nicene 
respecting the Father and the Son, it possested a less 
assailable, though a destructive blemish respecting the 
Holy Ghost. •• The procession of a person” was a no¬ 
tion obnoxious to philosophy and right reason, and conld 
be palliated by the mistaken exposition of only one 
text of scripture; but “a divine energy diffused through 
out the universe,” was a notion fitted to mystify, and 
was plausibly advocated by the adduction of several 
texts. The Macedonians, in consequence, bade felr to 
supplant the Niccnians; and in ail probability, they 
would speedily, as to numbers, respectability, and array 
of clerical power, have become ' the Gather Chprich/ 
had they not been cliecked and extirpated,”!)^ " a 
solemn league” of the endowed clergy with the impe¬ 
rial power. Macedonius, their foun£r, who, as‘ bi^dp 
of Constantinople, stood at Uie head of the efistem 
church, was obnoxious to both the Arian en^fors and 
the* orthodox. He was condemned end dfej^osed by 
the council of ConstanUnopIe In 360, and shnt into 
exile by Constanfius; and he shared none of the cle¬ 
mency which that emperm’s orthodox successors ex¬ 
tended to his Nicene fellow-suferera. Macedonionism 
was alike offensive to the folloWeie of Nice and the 
followers of Sirmium; and nekttp thd i^pressloh of 
Arianism and Paganism; ft 
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the churchman’s curse, and the courtier’s crusade, un¬ 
der " the Gfolden reign’* of Theodosius. 

The celebRtted council convoked against this heresy, 
passes under two misnomers: it is usually called, “ the 
Second General Council,” and tho fir»t council of 
Constantinople.” We saw in a former sketch tlmt it 
was upwards of the twentieth or thirtieth General 
Council; and from having noticed at least two previ¬ 
ous councils in Constantinople, we must infer it to Itave 
been at least the third held in tlmt city. Home's his¬ 
torians usually suppress whatever is unfavourable to 
their church’s pretensions; and they design, by the two 
misnomers in the case of tlte council against the Mace¬ 
donians, to bring that assembly and the council of Nice 
into immediate juxtaposition, and to obliterate, as for as 
practicable, all trace of the odious train of some four, 
score conflicting councils which intervened. 

« Tile Second General Council”—to adopt tlie cur¬ 
rent phrase—was held in Constantinople, A. D. 381. 
Only 150 bishops were present, or at least took part in 
the proceedings, or constituted tiie tribunal. To the 
ISO were added 36 who belonged to the Macedonians: 
but these were summoned and admitted, eitlier for the 
soke of form, or more probably as culpriLs to take tJieir 
trial; and they are never meiilioiied by histurimis as 
having formed a portion of the assembly. 

Theodosius convoked the council, and afterwards 
Gated its decrees, solely by his proper auUiorily us em¬ 
peror. “ Tlie holy fathers,” in a letter addressed to 
himself, mention their Imving been convoked by him, 
and speak of bis summons as their warrant fur holding 
llicir sessions, liotli Socrates and Suzumen attest tlie 
fact; and tlicy add tlmt the assembled bishop.s laid 
tlieir acts at the emperor’s feet, and desired only him to 
legalize and coiiflnn them. 

Biniiius says tlmt Gregory .Nazianzen was president. 
But had Gregoi 7 Glled the oiScit, his only act would, 
II all prubabiUty, have been to interdict the proceed¬ 
ings, and dissolve the assembly, as disgraceful to Ciiris- 
tiaiiity. He felt pious indignation at the position which 
the council occupied, and holy coiitcunpt tor the up¬ 
roar and sycophancy and corruption wiiich characteriz¬ 
ed its acts. The members, he says, “ were a body of 
wasps or magpies,” and they “ croaked or gabbled like 
cranes or geese.” 

The council, in its first canon, confirmed liie Niceiie 
creed, and cursed all who refused to use it as the sym¬ 
bol of their faith. They next coiide.mued the doctrine 
of the Macedonians, and decreed an addition to the 
Nicene confession. After tlie words “the Holy Ghost,” 
they added " the Lord the Quickener, proceeding from 
the Father, whom with the Father we wursliip and glo¬ 
rify, and who spake by tlie prophetsand they cursed 
all who, having already subscribed the decrees of Nice, 
should refuse to adopt these additional words, as of 
equal authority, and as equally essential to the ortho¬ 
dox expression of the truth of God. 

Ceitain historians usually speak of this act in a man¬ 
ner highly characteristic. Dr. Grier says, “ To this 
sentence, all the Christian churches in the world have 
in all ages given their assent, while, with grateful reve¬ 
rence, they have assigned to the bishops^ who pro¬ 
nounced U, the second in order among the General 
Councils.” Now -some " Cliristian churches” reject 
" ttw pfoetuion of the Holy Ghost” as an offensive in- 
veotipii of man, and regard " tlie procession from the 
Father,” which was au&oritatively sanctioned at Coii- 
fitanUn^le/as an unsctiptural and unphilosophical con¬ 
ceit, akin to "the p^ession from the Son,” 
which.invented by the Romish divines of the dark 
agaa f aind ihese churches think that by rejecting Uie 
^ay hold the true personality of the Holy 
Ghost, equal divinity of Father, Son, and ^i- 

rit, w^ flnner tenure than either Conciliarists or Ro¬ 
mania and dh tlw doctrines respecting the Trinity 
the high jui^ee of conimitting them to the issue rather 
of t^ 4!mp»'expoStttohs of scripture, than of the per¬ 


plexing and self-discrepant definiti<»lsof philosophiaing 
theology. Other " Christian churches,^’ whife they 
receive Uie doctrine of *' the procession of the Holy 
Gliost,” have no idea of " giving tlieir assent” to tho 
domineering and " cursing,” and jWiciW " sentence” of 
tlie council of Constantinople; nor, while ttiey believe 
themselves indebted for an article of their ihitii, only 
to the instruction of scripture, have they any fancy to 
look " with grateful reverence” to any assembly of 
bishops, or to “ assign” to tlmt of Theodosius a better 
or holier clmracter than was attested of it by its 
holy, evangelical cotcinporary, Gregory Nazianien. Dr 
Grier took altogetlier too liigli a flight when he spoke 
of the debt of " grateful veiieratioii,” and of " assent,” 
which " all the Christian churches in the world,” owed, 
for an important doctrine in their creed, to " Uic Second 
General Cuiiiieil.” 

Dr Mosheim talks in the same style as Dr Grier. 
He says : " The council put a stop by its auliioiity to 
the growing evil (of Macedoiiianisiii,) and crushed this 
rising sect before it had arrived at its full maturity. A 
liuiidred and fifty bisliops who were present at this 
council gave the finishing touch to what the council of 
Nice had lefL imperfect, and fixed in a full and delermU 
vale manner Ike doctrine of three persons in one God, 
which is ns yet received among the generality of Chris¬ 
tians. This vcncrahle assembly did not stop here ; they 
branded with infamy all tlie errors, and set a mark of exe¬ 
cration upon ail the heresies tlmt were liitlierto knovni.” 
Now the manner in which " the venerable assembly” 
exercised ” auUiorily,” “ crushed” sects, “ branded 
witli infamy,” and “ set marks of execration,” was first 
to fire off a vullcy of curses, and next to let slip the 
bloud-liounds of persecution. Instantly on finishing 
their " aimliiemas,” they laid them before tlie empe- 
ror, and prayed biin to fiat and enforce them. Church 
and state nimle coiiiraun cuusc ; and the church having 
cursed, the state was bound to kill. Tiieodosius imme¬ 
diately issiieil two edicts proiiihitiiig the Macedonians and 
all the other coiideiuiied sects frujn assembling fur re¬ 
ligious service, confiscating their own places of warship 
and foi^biddiiig tiiein to enter otliers, menacing ptiiiish- 
ineiit if tliey should xireuch or pray even under the open 
canopy of heaven, aiul ordering ail magistrates, under 
pain of severe penalties, to place the coiilumacioiis 
under arrest. 

Many parties evaded the Conslantinopolitan confes¬ 
sion. Though made ultimately " full and determiimte” 
by tlie power of the sword, the creed proved at first 
more flimsy and iinperlect Umii the woi'st inmlerii acts 
of parliament and it offered ample arch-way to *' the 
conch itnd six” of many a tlieoiogical charioteer, who 
drove dashingly through it, and laughed at both its 
canons and its curses. Theodosius deuit with tlie new 
difficulty like a true type of tlie popes of Home. He 
imitated tiie conduct of Constaiiline toward the Doiio- 
tists; and, finding that a council had failed to ’* define 
the failli,” he resolved to make “ a full and determinate 
settlement” of his own. He convened the leaders of 
all pailies, and ordered each to deliver to him a separ¬ 
ate declaration of ojflnioii; and, after receiving a mass 
of papers, he prayed or affected to xiray to God, to dis¬ 
cover to him which contained the correct statement of 
revealed truth. He then perused the whole, tore all 
to pieces except one. declared the paper of his choice 
to contain the true exposition of the Coiistantinopolito- 
Niceiie creed, and issued a sanguinary edict to de¬ 
grade, rob, imprison, or murder all who should not 
adopt it. Such were the worthy measures by which 
’Theodosius made the cause of orthodoxy triumphant, 
and whicli have procured for him " the grateful vener¬ 
ation”. of millions, and induced them to hail him ns 
" Theodosius Great 

" The second general council ” ordained seven ca¬ 
nons : the third of which is even more remarkable for 
discipline, than tlie first is for doctrine. By this third 
canon, the council decrees that tlie bishop of Coottan- 
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tUiople, oti eccdunt of thal city beiii|; “ New Rome,” 
shall rank next to tJie b^hop of Rome. The primacy 
uf the Roman see was Rere fairly recoffnised. Sucii 
Protestants, bideed, as admit “ tlie ecmesiastical au> 
liiority” of the Council, feeling themselves hard pressed 
with tliis canon liy llie advocaU^s of the papacy, con¬ 
tend that the primacy was one merely uf rank or hon¬ 
our, and not of authority, and that it stood on the basis, 
Hot of apostolical succession from Peter, but of the 
metropoliticai status of the city. Rut wimt avail these 
pleas? The very essence of them is a concession, if 
not of primacy jure diviiio, at least of priin.icy by rij^rht 
of ecclesiastical consent and conciliar dctcree—of the 
consent of tiie church styled “ (Catholic.” and of tlie 
tlecree of a council, declureil to l)e “ tieneral” and 
juiinitted to be of “ authority.” Coiiccti<i sucii a primacy 
ns this, and, to be consistent, you must, to say the least, 
send all your cliurcli canons for approval to Rome, ami 
place tile arciibisliop of (Jaiiterbary at the feet of tlie 
Roman pope. If even the patriarch of Coiistaiitiiiopie 
was second to tile Roman bishop, on wliat pretence can it 
be pleaded tliat “ the primate of Riigluiid” is liis equal ? 

Tiic effect of the third canon of the second general 
council,” was to inutiire the two infant papacies of the 
East and of tlie West, wliicli were created in embryo 
by Constantine. Tliat emperor raised four bislioprics 
to a supremo rank over metropolitans, as tie raiseil tlie 
latter over archbishops, and tliese again our suifr.i- 
gaiis. Two of Constantine’s supreme four were destin¬ 
ed, in the course of tiie Maiiommedaii conquests, to 
become extinct; but while all were still in tlieir glory, 
the two which eventually survived, were jilaced by tlie 
canon in the rank of “ first” and “ second.” That 
wliich the canon declared “ first,” became “ tiie papa¬ 
cy” of tile Western ciiurcU | and that wiiicli it ib'clared 
“ second," became “ the primacy” or papat^y of tlie 
Eastern. 

Tiie bishops of the Western church refused at fii'Sl to 
recognise “ the second general councilliut, on fiiuling 
it fiated by tlie emperor, tliey were obliged to succiiiiib. 
Notiling but the exploits of Theodosius in “ enforcing” 
its decrees, rendered tiie council originally “ general;” 
and nolhiiig but the same exploits, regarded tliroiigli 
tlie medium uf thu success wliich they achieved in 
“ extirpating” dissenters, has won for it the contiiiueil 
lame of “a general council” to tlie i)reseiit hour. Not 
only were its members few in niiiuber ; but they were 
]iartially selected, and in no sense included u ropreseii- 
lutioii uf tile general cburcli. Tlie bishops of tint West 
wrote several letters and sharp protests aguinst it to tlie 
bishops of the lOast, before its proceedings cuiiimenced; 
and, owing to its recognition of the Roman primacy, 
they probably never would have sancUoiied it, bad tliey 
not been compel UmI. They and the prelate of Rome 
are called, in their letters, “ fellow-bishops;” and they 
owed it, ill a great measure, to the “ holy general 
council,” though ill a still greater measure to tile coun¬ 
cil’s imperial dictator, that they had so soon to acknow¬ 
ledge him as their master. 

A council of western bishops was held nt Aquileia 
in the same year as the council of C’onstantiiuiple. 
This was convoked by the emperor; and, acting wliol ly 
as his puppet, servilely responded to llic council of tlie. 
East. A circumstance to be remarked is, that it re¬ 
ported its decisions tliruugh the provincial civil magis¬ 
trate, the prefect of Italy. 


ANCIENT TYRE.* 

Tjr^ questions that I intend to examine are these;— 
On which puiiK of the continent stood tlie first 

k The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. 
!k,V CBHbdna a notieo on the site of Ancient Tyre, by tlie 
i'fPMit J> He Berlou, under date Bulrfit, Nov. kl, ISSS, 
which, we extract the follcwing inlerestiiig iwragrophs. 


city of Tsur or Sur, founded hf the Sldouioiis, £40 fu»i 
before the constructkni of Solomoii's T^eBtlde? 

II. Hoes the litRe p^iHSuili upon wht^ modem 
Stir is built include all tlie island upon whidi Tyeh 
stood before Alexander's conquest? 

III. Could the harbours which exist nOUr, even (a 
restoring them to their luicient limits, be sufficiently 
large for sucii a mariUme power as Tyre ? 

Following the order ot 'these questions, I Will ex¬ 
amine, first, where is Sur to be placedt and if I can 
only arrive at probabilities, the insufficiency of liiy re¬ 
searches will be fully explained by the vrords of the 
propiiet Eisekiel: “ Though tliou be Sought for; yet 
shalt tiiou never be found again, saiUi tiie Xiord God,” 
xxvi. 21, 

11. On a comparison of various passages of aheiertt 
writers, M. de Bertou is of opinion that the most an¬ 
cient city of Tyre was on the continent around, aiid 
upon an cinineiice now known by the name of Marshuk, 
wliere are still some large pieces of rose-Boloured gra¬ 
nite cnluiniis. at u quarter of an hour’s di^ance 
tlie island of Sur, in wiiicii island was formerly tlie 
temple of Jupiter Olympius. This temple, according 
to Dio, was joined to the city by Hiram, son of Ahiba- 
liis, by Kiising a causeway. Tlie causeway was erain 
destroyed by tlie Tyrians in the reign of Nebuebad- 
neasar, when thej/ put the sea between them and their ene¬ 
mies to escape from his arms; and from that time till 
the conquest of Alexander the iiilmbitants of Tyre con¬ 
fined tliemselves to tlie island.— Kd. of Geotj. J’otim.] 

II. Does tile little peninsula upon which modem 
Stir is built include all tlie island iqion whicll Tyre 
■Stood before Alexander’s conquest? After having 
measured the peninsula, I came back to BeTrfit, and 
tliere liaviiig collected all the historical infoimation 
that 1 could {irocure respecting Tyre, 1 again asked 
myself ttie question, how could tile narrow space, that 
1 have lueasured possibly afford room few a city so 
powerful as Tyre? In turning to Koliin’s description 
of tlie siege of this city by Alexander, I was struck by 
the passage in wliicii tiie historian informs us that the 
licsiegei-s “ avaient reinpares le pied de la niUraille de 
gro.sses pierres pour en eiiipdclier I’abord” (Rollin, voL 
vi. p. 101); and that wlieii the assailants had taken 
away tlicsi; stones, the base of tlie wall being cleared, 
tlie sliips could easily approach. Now, at the present 
day, 4,]ic peniiisuia is so surrounded with shoals and 
rocks tliat tlie smallest boat cannot approach it: if the 
.same obstacles had existed in tiie time of Alexander, 
tins “ remparemeut ” of ttie walls would have been 
superfluous, and Die galleys of the .besiegers could 
never have come to the foot of the ramparts. This 
passage opened a door to the probability of an interest¬ 
ing oiscovery, and 1 began to think that Maundrell 
liiid concluded justly in supposing that the greatest 
part uf the island which Alexniider besieged is no«e 
under water. I saw a further probability ta favour of 
this supposition in the quantity of pillars vehScli bre 
found upon a rock on a level with the water (vide plan 
No. !)), and for tlie existence of which on this place I 
cannot account but on the hypotliesis, that what 'is at 
present a slioai was formerly part of the town, and that 
these columns belonged to a monument, the lighter 
materials uf which, as well as tlie earth which cov^tml 
llic rmrk, were swept away by the sea, or rather 
“ scraped,” according to the word of the prophet £ae^ 
kiel; “ 1 will also scrape her dust from her, and Biidte 
tier like the top of a rock.” (ch. xxvi. 4.) Thit con¬ 
jecture oiic;e fonned, 1 mounted my horse and feturned 
lo Sur, in order to arrive at a certainty, and tiiereby 
confirm or destroy it. Again on the spot; 1 took a 
boat, and soon found, both by repeated soundings and 
by information furnished by my guides (divers), that a 
bank uf rock existed, Which 1 haye indicated on the 
plan by a grey tint I do not think Uiat it is venturing 
too far into tiie field of conjecture to suppose that this 
hank of rock, now under water, anciently fomed part 
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of the {iilaaA* «»ie fahabited after Nebuehad* 
ti«uar had destivired the town situated on the oooti* 
neat. So tliM the word of the pn^et is a^in liteiollf 
aecompliahed. 

HI. The third question which I have proposed to 
mpself is this: Can the harbours which now exist, evey 
on restorina them to their ancient limits, have been 
sufficiently larM for such a maritime power as Tyre ? 

As' I have already olnerved, it is impossible, tm visit- 
in{g^ the peninsula uptni which the niisoniblc villaoe of 
S^r is constructed, not to l>e struck with tiio contrast 
pi^ented by tlie narrowness of its limits wlicn ooiu- 
paied with the grandenr and power of the city wliii-Ii 
was the parent of Carthage and Cadis, and wliose lofty 
utills arrested for so long time ttie coiiipienjr of Asiii. 
lint if the traveller cannot understand liuwso poweri'iil 
a city could be crowded into so narrow a couipiiss. his 
astonisliniciit is still greater when, after linviiqr in vain 
sougiit for tile ports necessary to slieiler tlie iniiuiner- 
able vessels which covered the sea, he only finds miser- 
alile. Iiasins, wliich could never have contained mure, 
tiiau 250 or 300 fiiimli galleys. In tlu^ lace of such 
facts (Hie is coiiiiieilcd to doubt the ex.'uaiicss of liisto- 
riniis, or to seek by conjecture to reconcile tlieir nar¬ 
ratives witli tile truth. If tlic discovery of the letlge 
of rock, whicli I have before s|iuken of, tin* lii'iglit of 
the houses of Tyre mentioned i>y Strabo, and tlu; very 
natural supposition tliat this city possessed (roiisidernlih! 
settlements on tlie continent, account for tlie siimll ex¬ 
tent of the actual peninsula, the other iirubleiii still 
reiimins to be solved—where are tlie ports wiiieh sliel- 
tered the innunieruhle vessels of tliis ricii emporium V 

Perplexed by tliis difficulty, I ardently sought for a 
solution, which 1 did not think afforded citiier by tiie 
extent of the limits of the northern port, as indicated 
on ttie plan by red dots, or by the discoveiy of Uie 
southern basin, wliicli opjiears to me to liave, been used 
rather fur the construction of galleys tliaii to servo as a. 
port, unless the wall of 25 feet tiiickness, whicli incloses 
it towards the sea, be tiie remains of tlial inolosure of 
150 feet in height whicli sniTouiided Tyre wlien Alex¬ 
ander <^me to besiege it; and tlial tlie sjiaee conqirised 
between this wall and tlie present shore formerly con¬ 
stituted a part of the city. Tlie. sliallowuess of the 
basin, and tiie great (piantity of pillni-s and utiier mate¬ 
rials whicit are seen under water, render this last sup. 
IHisilion in some degree probable. Where, then, is the 
southern port, designated by Strabo under tiie name of 
tile Egyptian port? I tliiiik 1 have Ibiiiid it. 'I'lie 
Sfionge-divers, who lent me their boat to visit the shoals 
wliich encompass tlie peninsula, informed me of the 
existence of a submarine bank wliich extends to a dis¬ 
tance of 2 miles in a S. S. W. diivctioii towards (’njie 
lllanco: tills liaiik being cuvei'ed by water to the deptli 
of 1 to 3 fathoms, it was impossible for me to ascertain 
%vhether it is natural or artificial; that it exists is cer¬ 
tain, and that it continues at least 2 miles in a perfectly 
straight line. I could perceive the bank very dis¬ 
tinctly, especially by throwing oil on the surface of the 
water, and I estimate its breadtii, which appeared to 
be always the same, at from 12 to 14 yards. If this 
embankment (digue) be artificial and was constructed 
to form a port, there is no longer any exaggeration 
possible as to the power of tlie Tyrians, and tlie riches 
of Uioir commerce are attested by tins great fact. Tlie 
space comprised between the sliore and tliis bank would 
fona one of the largest ports known, lu order to arrive 
at a G^iainty it is necessary to have a diving-bell at 
Illy dispotol. I have requested the President of the 
Geographical Society at Paris to petition the IVliiiister 
of Marine to cause the necessary histruinents to be put 
on board the first ship of war which may come to this 
coast: then it would be easy to verify the fact. If this 
bank be artificial, or being natural, if it bear traces hi- 
dicatiiig that it has served as a Ibuudation- fur a mole, 
tile discovery afipears to possess So Itigh an bbtorical 
interest that 1 hutie, when known in Europe, some of 


the powers who may luive vesaels in thdf Mcfditon'anetM 
will ftqnish me wlUi the uicaa| of veriiyittE ^ exact¬ 
ness. 

Slioals extend for half a mile to the north of the {>en- 
insnla, and form a roadstead, in which the ships that 
now come to Sur anchor: may not a wall have existed 
also upon these rocks, and have formed a nortbent 
port nearly similar to that of the south ? These two 
long moles projecting to the right and left of the island 
would correspond perfectly willi the following simile, 
which 1 find in an Italian translation of Teleiiiachus, 
and whicli probably may have lieen furnished to the 
Ai-clibisliup of (Junibruy i>y an liistorical document:—* 
“ Due gran iiuilu sitnili n ilue rubuste braccia, iivaiizan- 
dosi ind mare, forniaiio tin porto, a ctii non puA recure 
oltraggio I’inipeto de’ venti.” If this phrase 1k'. not a 
mere figure, it is perfectly descriptive, of tlie two moles, 
whicli J linve supposed to Jmvc existed, and cannot be 
applied to tlie small ports, which, far fi'om advancing 
into the sen like two vast arms, are, on Uie contrary, 
itulente.d and almost invisible. 

'I'Jie most niiiiuic reseaixilies did not enable me to 
diseover tiny inscription among tlie ruins of Tyret I 
leai'til from old men of l.he country that several marble 
tuhlcts coveivil with Prank characters had lieeu re¬ 
moved to 'Akki'i by Jezzur I’usiu'i when he built his 
great tiiusipie ; and tile Arabs, wlio linve a vague idea 
of tlie celelirity nf tin; place wiiieh tiicy inliabit, added, 
lliat lliese inscriptions were of the time of Alexander. 
Anutlicr ste/i' u as carried off. liie.y inibrmed me, a shun? 
time ago, l>y an Austrian siiip-of-wnr. lint information 
given tiy Arabs is entitled to very lillle confidence. I 
have oilmi experienced Ibis, and very n’cently I use¬ 
lessly made u journey of 30 miles in search of an hi- 
scriptioii at Ras-i-l-Muslicrref, where I found nothing 
but an uneven surface of rock, discoloured by the action 
of llic seH.-wuU'.r. 1 mention Ibiscireiimsluiice, because 
it may save a ifuitless journey to other travellers who 
might lie disposed to allow themselves to be carried 
away as 1 was, by the hope, of a discovery. 

Except some pillars of gi-cy granite, the greatest part 
of wiiicli are under water, few ruins are seen at Tyre. 
A lexaiid(‘r, in building the causeway, acconipllshed the 
words of Exekiel. elmp. xxvi. v. 12, “And they shall 
lay tby stones, and tliy tiniiier, and thy dust, in the 
midst of tlie wnter." So tiiat all contribute to efface 
tile vestiges of this city, wbieli is to be “ sought, not 
found.” It is hardly a century since Maundr^l said, 
“ Voii see iiutliiiig liere but a mere liubel of broken 
walls, pillars, vaults,” Kc. A t this day these walls and 
viiults imve disajipeared under the sand which is con¬ 
stantly thrown up by the sea, and which would entirely 
bury the town but fur tlie preeiuitiuns the inhabitants 
take every year to secure tlie ground they occupy 
against its encroachments. 

Altogether tile [irophecies against Tyre have been 
accoinplislicd, even to the miniitesl details, and tliW 
best description of its actual state is that given by the 
proiihels tliemselves. 

TJie numbers of the Journal drs Snvanls, of Nov. 
and Dec. lK3fi, contain two articles by M. Letronne, 
ill wliich he critically exiiinines the latest’ researches 
on the situation of Garlluige, by ('apt. de Falbe and 
M. Diircau de la Malle; I find therein striking points 
of resemblance betwe<‘ii tiie colony and its metropolis: 
and it may not be williout interest to show that the 
founders of Carthage were guiilcd by recollections of 
their country, both in the clioice which they made of 
the site of tlie city and in the works which they exe¬ 
cuted. Tyre was first built upon the peuiusuia formed 
by the continent before tiie junction of the Island with 
it by the causeway of A lexander, and this favourable 
situation procured fur tliis city secure and large ports 
( Rolliii, vol. vi. p. 90). Carthage was also built upon 
a peninsula, and the tbliowing words, borrowed from 
Appian, are equally applicable to Tyre and Certhqge: 

“ Carthage was sltuatea at the extremity of a gtiU^ and 
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f^rehtiy rescmWcd a peninsula" (App. Bell. Pnn. cli. 
B3). Tyre liad two p 0 r| 8 ; if they were formed by tlie 
two preat mules of whlsh I have spoken, they must 
hare communicated by the strait which Alexander filled 
Mp. If these two ports were only the two basins repre¬ 
sented oh the plan, 1 am of opinion, they must have 
passed from the northern to the southern ])ort by the 
canal which separated the two islands, these two ports 
would have the same narrow entrance whicii we know 
was closed by an iron chain. Appian, speakinpof the 
two ports of Corthape, says: “ Tlie ports were so situ¬ 
ated, that it was necessary to pass from one into the 
oUier, and that there was but one entruiice for i>oth on 
the side of the sea; this was TO feet wide and closed 
hy iron citaius.” I3y a remarkable coincidence, both 
Alexander and Sclpio constructed larpe causeways, the 
former to seise upon the mother, tiie other to reduce 
tile dauphlcr; and tiic iiiiiabilanls of tiic two cities, 
alike despisinp tiiesc works, at first siip])osed llicin to 
be impracticable, ami only commenced any opposition 
after they had witnessed their success. Tiiis parallel 
mipht be pushed much fartlier, but 1 confine myself to 
poinliup out such circumstances as appear to mo most 
strikinp. 


^brning ^alh. 

IIKATIIEN TEMl’LES IN EltlTAlN. 

•A wRiTKii of the sixteenth century says, “ lii Scotland, 
dnriiip tlie days of Roman idolatry, stood the temple of 
Mars; in (Cornwall, tlie tcni)>le of Mercury; in Ran- 
por, the U'mjile of Minerva ; at Maiden, tlie temple of 
Victoria ; in Bath, Uie. U'Uiple of Apollo ; at Leices¬ 
ter, the temple, of ,Itums; at York, where St I’eter's 
now stands, the temple of Bellona ; in l^ondon, on the 
site of St Paul's cathedral, the temple, of Diana ; and 
at Westminster, where, the Aldieyrears its venerable 
pile, a temple of Apollo.” AVhut strikes a man who 
thinks more of the vwrale than tiie materiel of such an 
nllhir as a temple, is, that there are now in Britain vast¬ 
ly more heathen Uunples than were in the days to 
which this writcT refers. How many temples of all 
forms and siptis and pretensions are there to tlie pods 
and poddesscs, for example, of wealth, of fame, of 
strife, of lewdiiess ! What multitudes of persons, too, 
make even places of Clhristian worshiji tlie scenes of 
iiomape to the idols of vain-tliinkiiip, earthly specula¬ 
tion, and worldly or personal display 1 Too often, 
alas ! do attendants at the house of God app.areiitly feel 
mid ant as if the presidinp iiiHuencc of the place were 
that of a miserable deified Roman mapimte, rather than 
that of the holy and beiicficeiit Searcher of hearts. 

A BELIEVING WIPE. 

A MABniEW woman, who lived ‘without God and 
without hope in the world,’ was called to the, know- 
ledpc and experience of the truth, while her husband 
continued to be * a lover of jileasurc rather than 
a lover of God.’ lie was used to Sfieiid his even¬ 
ings with irreligious and dissolute coinpaniuiis; and 
one night, at a tavern, he incidentally made high cn- 
t'cmiums to them on the character of his wife, saying 
she possessed every excellence, only that she was a 
Methodist. " Such,” continued he, “ is her sweetness 
of temper, that were I to take you, gentlemen, home 
with me at midnight, and order her to rise and pet you 
a supper, she would be all submission and cheerful¬ 
ness. ” The company, regarding this as an empty boast, 
dared him, by a cousi4erable wager, to make the ex- 
perUiterit. He accepted their challenge, and, about 
conducted them to his house. *' Where is 
ysm^lliWtress ?" asked he of the servant who had sat 
admit him. “ She is gone to bed. Sir.” “ Call 
JRer np,” replied he; “ and tell her that I have brought 
’ sbme Rtends home with me, and 1 wish her to prepare 


them a supper.” His wife, on receiving his miSiMge, 
instantly rose, dressed, and met the company with 
civility, telling them that she happened to nave some 
chickens ready for the spit, and would get them cooked 
as quickly as possible. Supper iiaviiig been se^d up, 
jhe performed the honours of the twle with perfect 
good-nature and cheerfulness. The giiests could hot 
refrain from expressing their astonishnmnt; and one of 
them, more sober than the rest, said to her, " Madam, 
your civility surprises us; our unseasohabie visit is the 
consequence of a wager, which we have certainly lost; 
and as you are a very religious person, and must not 
be aide to approve onr conduct, give me leave to ask, 
wliat can liave possibly induced you to act toward us 
witli so much kindness ?” “ Sir,” replied sliei with 
much emotion, “ I married my husband when both he 
and 1 were devoid of the fear of God ; J have since, 
thruugli the divine mercy, been brought to a different 
state of mind; and, as I know that it my husband die 
in the condition in which he still remtuns he must be 
miserable for ever, 1 think it my duty to impart to his 
present existence every comfort in Imy power.” This 
wise and faitliful reply affected tlie whole company; 
and, taken in connexion with her general conduct, it 
produced so deep an impression upon her liusband, as 
to be the means of inciting him to consider his ways, 
and. soon afterwards, of leading him to n participation 
ill tiic faith and liojie of the gospel. 

This anecdote may probably have been seen before 
by many readers; but it deserves to be retold, and told 
again, till interwoven with the daily thoughts of every 
wife, profe.ssing to be a follower of Christ, who either 
lias or thinks she has a bad husband. The moral in- 
fhiciice of wives, fur good or for evil, is incalculable. 
No wife who knows or supposes herself to be neglected 
or injured by her help-male, or believes him to want in 
some points or altogether the principles of a Christian, 
will work, cither to herself or him, anything but dara- 
nge—perhaps irreparable evil—by acting a crusty, 
iiigh-mimlcd, sliff, or unaccommodating behaviour. 
Every wife, be her husband what he may, is under 
law to Clirist, to adorn herself with the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit; and she will be answerable at 
tlic bur of God, no matter what treatment she receive 
oil earth, if she even inadvertently, and much more if 
she systematically and avowedly, break this law or try 
to ride it down. But provided tliou, out of a good con¬ 
versation, dost show thy works, ‘ wliat Ifinowest thou, O 
wife, wlicthcr thou shall save thy husband ?’ 


A CROOK IN EVERY LOT. 

Ncmbkiis of anecdotes, closely resembling one another, 
and, most of them, well-woni, have been written or 
manufactured to show that every situation in litie is 
subject to some trouble os annoyance. One of these, 
though neither fresher nor pithier than tlie rest of the 
class to whicli it liclongs, may be repeated for sake of 
the importance of its moral—^the duty of contentment 
with whatever lot divine providence assigns, and the 
fully of imagining Uiat persons situated oUierwise ttiou 
ourselves and free from every vexation or trial peculiar 
to our circumstances, are either perfectly happy, or, on 
the whole, mure protected firom. affliction or aimoyanee 
tlian we. 

A gentleman, passing over an extensive plain on 
which a flock of ^eep was feeding, and observUig tlie 
shepherd seated near the road-sI& in a maimer which 
seemed to betoken great freedom from Care, drew up his 
horse and said to the shepherd: Well, you lodk cun- 
tented and iiappy, and, 1 dare say,haye few canes to,vex 
you; and 1, who am a man of pretty large nroperty, can¬ 
not but look on you with a kind of envy." h Why, Sir," 
replied the shepherd, 1 am free, certainly, i^wm inany 
a care which, 1 have no doubt, lies hev^ly on you; 
and 1 am free also .from Um various cares wbidh press 
hard on persons of all the sorts with whom 1 am ao 
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quaioUd; but I am sorelj plea^eil with that black 
ewe which you may see over there amoiigr my hock. 
1 have often, but to no purpose, besought my master 
either to sell or to kill her. No sooner do I lift my 
wallet U> take my dinner, or sit down to read a book, 
nr give myself up, at any time, to a little ease, than 
away she sets over the plidn, leading all the flock after 
her, and causing me to take many a weary step after 
them. There, now; there she is uff, and they are all 
after her; and Imust get up and run.” “Alt!” ex¬ 
claimed the gentleman, “ I see eveiy man has in his 
flock a black ewe to plague him, as well as 1.” 


THE FRUITS OF SANCTIFIED AFFLICTION: 

SI ^Sermon, 

By THE Rev. Thomas Swan, 

Minister of the Baptist Church, Cannon Street, 

Birmingham. 

• 

Pk. cxix. 67.—“ Before I was aflliclcd, I wont astray; 

but now have 1 kept tliy word.” 

* Man that is born of a woman, is of few tlay.s, 
and full of trouble.’ In this u'orld aiilictiuii Js 
the lot of all. It enters the palace as well as 
the cottage. The most elevated situation is nut 
exempted from its visitations. On earth no 
paradise can be found where it will not conic. 
Against it the hilarity of youth is no ilefencc, 
—the vigour of manhood cannot repel its ap¬ 
proach. It mocks the faire.st reputation, and 
laughs at mountains of wealth. It darkens the 
brightest scenes of earthly pleasure, and lays on 
the bed of languishing the most ardent vutarie.s 
of worldly joy. In vain do men endeavour to 
avoid it. However averse to it they may feel, 
it will obtrude itself on them. Notwithstanding 
their natural repugnance to it, it w'ill often be¬ 
come their companion, and prolong its stay. 
How unwise, then, in men to ‘ put off the evil 
day,’—to act, in the time of health, as if adiic- 
tion never would come. But this is the way of 
the world. Men forget themselves, and reflect 
not on the nature of their present situation. 
Environed with sights of sorrow, they seldom 
think they Lave any particular interest in the 
mournful spectacles. - Hearing everywhere the 
sound of ‘ lamentation, mourning, and woe,’ 
they are not suitably affected. Their hearts 
are hardened against salutary impression. From 
the ‘ house of mourning,’ where the ‘ heart might 
be made better,* they turn to that of ‘ feasting,’ 
where, by the fascination of music and song, 
they are charmed into fatal forgetfulness. This 
is ‘ their way,’ and every serious reflective ob¬ 
server will pronounce it the extreme of ‘ folly.’ 
Affliction, indeed, in itself, is not pleasant, nor 
is it to be viewed with indifference or stoical 
apathy. * No chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous.’ I'he 
mind is naturally averse from it, and it renders 
men of the world miserable; for it forces on 
their attention those serious and solemn subjects 
to vi'hich they have the strongest repugnance, 


and which, in the time of their prosperity, they 
studiously avoid. You h^ve often beheld the 
misery of the worldling in affliction ; you have 
seen him the victim of discontent, impatience, 
rebellion. He will not see the hand of God 
when it is lifted up ; he will not turn to it, 
though it may be elevated in mercy. He will 
not ‘ kiss the rod,’ nor submissively bow before 
‘ Him who hath appointed it; but is like a 
‘ wild bull in a ixit,’ and * howls upon his bed.' 
His chief anxiety is, not that his affliction may 
be sanctifled, but removed. He dues not 
‘ humble himself under the mighty hand of God.* 
An uninterrupted flow of prosperity leads to 
forgetfulness of God. When men enjoy an 
affluence of terrene good, when their * cup 
runneth over, and they have more than heart 
can wish,’ they ‘say unto God, Depart from us; 
for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways.’ 
It might l)ccxj)ceted that the ‘goodness of God 
would load them to repentinicc,’—that the rich 
stream of mercy which flows towards them so 
freely and abundantly would conduct them to 
the perennial Ibimtain ; but it is not generally 
the ease. While contemplating their blessings, 
they may feel a mumeutary exhilaration ; for a 
brief period they may be the subjects of in¬ 
voluntary emotions of gratitude ; but they soon 
relapse into their former state of habitual for¬ 
getfulness of the Divine Being. Absorbed in 
the enjoyment of his numberless gifts, they Ibr- 
get the luuiefieent Giver. TJiey J«ive the crea¬ 
ture more than the Oeator; and thus that 
earthly guo<l which was intended and adapted 
to raise them to licnven, abused as it is by the 
depravity of their natures, i)resses them down 
to hell. ‘ The pros{)erity of fools destroys 
them.’ But afflictions come. The sun of 
prosperity ceases to shine—tlie tide ceases to 
flow. Days of darkness, unanticipated by 
the un.reflectivo spirit, come at last, and are 
blessed to the good of the soul. Many, through 
affliction, are brought to God. They see what 
they have been, what they are, and what an 
amount of guilt they have contracted amid the 
abouiidings of divine mercy. ‘In their afflic¬ 
tion they seek God early.’ Like the Psalmist, 
they can say, ‘ Before I was afflicted, I went 
astray; but now I kec.-p thy word.’ Happy 
those who have perceivecl the hand of God in 
their troubles, wiio iiave thus been brought into 
his fold, who have submitted to him, who have 
heard his voice in tiic cloud, ahd in the storm ! 

It is worthy of your notice, brethren, that 
affliction is a promised blessing —it belongs to 
the covenant of grace. This we are apt to 
forget. When wc feel the liand of God bearing 
upon us, wc do not remember that it is the 
hand of a Father,—that ‘ whom the I/ord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgetb every sim 
whom he rccciveth.’ To affliction we attach 
the idea of terror, and not that of love; we 
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tbink on tJ>o thing it«elf rather than on the idea 
of the necessity that exists for it, God hath 
promised to ‘ bring his children into the wilder* 
ness,’ that there he may ‘ speak comfortably to 
them.’ And in that situation they have often 
realised the most exquisite enjoyments; they 
have- been fanned by softest airs; sweetest 
flowers have sprung up around them ; they have 
been refreshed by the streamlets of purest foun¬ 
tains, have been regaled with the most delec¬ 
table fruits; in the deepest gloom they have 
been cheered with heavenly melody—they liave 
had ‘ songs in the night.’ 

In the sequel of this discourse, dear brethren, 
we would direct your attention to the benciits 
that flow from sanctified ailiiction. 

1. Your afflictions, if sanctified, will lead you 
to searchings of heart. While in prosperity, 
and eagerly engaged, in compliance with the 
claims of duty, in the business of life, your at¬ 
tention, otherwise occupied, is rlivertiid from 
yourselves. Surrounded with objiuits which 
demand your mental energies and physical 
efforts, you are apt to become strangers to the 
state of your hearts. Oppressed with cares, 
you may be tempted to neglect tlu^ important 
but diilicult duty, sell-examinatinu. x\liUost 
strangers to communion with yourselves, while 
unaware of it, your corruptions may become 
rampant, and your graces wither and die. Wliilo 
llie claims of religion exert a feeble influence, 
and the love of Christ is scarcely felt, the world 
maj' gradually yet effectually acquire over you 
a fatal power. lJut that he may check you in 
your deviating course, that he may induce in 
you salutary reflections, and reclaim you to 
himself, God sends affliction on you. Then 
you feel your own weakness, that you are 
entirely in his power, and tliat you cannot 
liberate yourselves from his juighty grasp. 
Many sins which you had committed, but which 
had long been forgotten, are now recalled to 
remembrance ; they rise before you in appalling 
forms, ami you shrink from the view of your¬ 
selves, You then pereeive that you have in¬ 
dulged in many things which are deeply crimi¬ 
nal,—that you have spoken and acted in a 
manner which now causes the most poignant 
grief. Tlien, retiring into the secret recesses 
of the spirit, into the ‘ chambers of imagery,’ 
where latent evils arc concealed, j ou view your- 
sedves in a true light, and form the right estimate 
of your character. You make diligent search, 
that you may And out those evils that dwell in 
you, and that you may become thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with yourselves; and, like Job, j'ou 
address yourselves reverently to the Divine 
Being, saying, * Show me wherefore thou con¬ 
tend^ with me.’ Now, if affliction lead you 
thus to ‘search and try your ways, and to turn 
to the Lord,’ will you not esteem it a great 
benetit ? 


2. Your afflictiom^ if Mn'etified, vtiU dteposa 
you to justify God even the niost 
dispensations. God is ‘ rigbteoua in all his ^igts^ 
and holy in all his works. He is jusiSfled when 
he speaketii, and clear when he judgefb. None 
dare say to him, what doest thou ? He 'tbit 
reproveth God, let him answer for it.’ But^hia 
ways are often mysterious. The best of 
arc doomed to dwell in the vrdley of tears, While 
the wicked are elevated to the bright moontaiii; 
and, in the pride of their hearts, they exclaim,' 
‘Our mountain stands strong, we shall never 
be moved.’ If this were the final dispensation, 
tlic ultimate state, duch things were inexplicable. 
But, from the present aspect of things, we justly 
infer that there will be a future state, where all 
the ‘ crooked things will be made straight, and 
all the things that are wanting wifi be numbered.’ 
But sometimes, throuf^h sorrow, temptation, 
and bereavenieut, you find yourselves murmur¬ 
ing against the divine dispchsatioiis. You do 
not perceive their fitness, propriety, or wisdom. 
You envy the fuolisli when you see their pros¬ 
perity. But this is exceedingly improper, in¬ 
jurious to yourselves, and derogatory to God; 
and no state of mind should be more deprecated. 
Above all tilings, you should beware of finding 
fault with him who is ‘ wonderful in counsel 
and excellent in tvorking.’ ‘ 'Fhe ways of the 
I.ord are right—;just and rigid is he.’ Your 
aiHielioits, if sanctified, will rectify your minds, 
will sliow you your desert, and the leniency of 
the divine conduct. When you reflect on all 
that (rod iiatli done for you, and on your own 
sinfulness and ingratitude, you will perceive 
abundant cause to condemn yourselves, and to 
justify (Jod. From heartfelt conviction, you 
will exclaim, ‘Tiiou hast punished me less than 
niiuo iniquities deserve.’ You will be con¬ 
vinced that al! the woes that might be accumu¬ 
lated on you here would be nothing when com- 
parcil with your desert; for you are convinced 
that, in strict justice, you might have been con¬ 
signed to the lowest hell, and subjected to cter- 
i nal misery. Hence, in your darkest trials, you 
will justify God, saying, * It is the Lord, let him 
do what seemeth good. I know, O Lord, that 
thyr judgments are right, and that thou in faith¬ 
fulness hast afflicted me.’ 

.3. Your afflictions, if sanctified, Will gtrhaily 
enhance your ustimate of Christ and his salva¬ 
tion. They deepen your convictions of sirf^ and 
show it to be exceedingly sinful. Tbeypresent 
your characters before you in sneh a tigfa^ that 
your self-confidence is destroyed, and yon’tnnk 
out for some refuge to which yon may mftatl*, 
some strong-hold of safety trherA*you 
secure, some rock where ybn tfiay flat! ilrni 
footing. They lead y»ou td elmiiilitief - wall the 
foundatidn on which yCU Vest, dU vHhtch 
I hopes for eteniity are buStt' ;Itt- 
I prosperiiy, yonr minds, If ardedtd#*ijlnagihiEiri^' 
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may jt>4 seducad ihim the siiiiplicity of the truth 
by abftract speculations, or philosophy wisely 
80 etdlcd, or the gaudy flowers of literatui%. 
With theite you may endeavour to amuse your* 
selves, and by these you may be led captive; 
ibr the lusts of the mind are more subtle and 
insintiating than those of the flesh, and equally 
destructive. These are temptations and snares 
of the etietny of which you should be aware, 
and against which you should be ever on your 
guard. But when affliction* comes, and tlic 
shades of death, in all their gloomy and appal* 
ling horrors, fall around you, the vanity of these 
strikingly appears. You soon abandon all your 
towering speculations, all your deceitful and 
ruinous vagaries of thought. The simple yet 
sublime verities of gospel truth arc now your 
only hope, refuge, and stay. Then you realize 
your sinful state befbre a holy (iod ; then must 
bitterly do you lament your sins ; then you ap¬ 
preciate the idea of the divine vengeance, which 
you consider you have justly deserved. The 
))ower of God’s anger you tremble to tliink on. 
That it transcends all conception excites your 
deepest apprehension. And then, with what 
ardour of devotion do you reflect on Clivist and 
his salvation ! His name is the sweetest music 
in your car. In all his ofliccs, characters, and 
relations, he is most precious to you. In him 
you glory more than ever, as your righteousness 
and strength; and your resolution is, to go for* 
ward in the * strength of the Lord your God, 
making mention of his righteousness, even of 
his only.’ You then see the vanity of all your 
speculations, and that there is only one ground 
of hope on which you can rest. If any speak 
to you about your labours, or your usefulness, 
or the estimation in which you are, held, or the 
importance of your character and influence in 
the cause of Christ, you cannot hear with com¬ 
placency. You have no pleasure in hearing or 
in talking about yourselves; all your happiness 
is derived from the thought of Christ. If, in 
the hour of sorrow, any speak to you of Christ, 
you will listen as to the melody of angels. You 
renounce yourselves and glory in the Saviour 
alone. You may have been consistent, useful, and 
liberal; in the church you may have been pillars, 
attracting the admiring observation of all be- 
holdein; but from thinking on your own merits 
you can derive no pleasure. This, brethren, is 
one of the delectable fruits that grow in the 
wilderness of affliction—sanctified trials induce 
a mote cordial appreciation of Christ and his 
salvation. 

4. Your afflictions, if sanctified, will lead 
you to a mote perfect understanding of the 
soriptutes. This is a glorious result. The 
word of God W'ill shine with augmented lustre 
to your opening and admiring ntmds. The 
valley of afflietioU n under the immediate and 
brightest ttiutniuations of heaven. ' In the esti* 
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mation of the afflicted bcliOt'eT, tlie beat mere 
human compositions, however profbttitd in 
thought and splendid in eloquence, and what¬ 
ever gralificution they may have aflbrdfed in 
other times, are comparatively worthier. Thefe 
glory has departed. As the prodUOtions of 
ignorant and fiillibln men, they sink to thefe 
proper level, they retire into the shade, they 
appc?ar in tlmir own insignificance and worth¬ 
lessness ; not that he pours contempt on human 
literature, or contemns the aids of science and 
learning, as ff ignorance were the mother of 
tievotion—he esteems ev<‘ry species of know¬ 
ledge as valuable, even in itself, and on its own 
account, independent of ks utility. Hut in 
health lie may have been led away, by the fas- 
eination of other books, from tlie Bible; from 
it he may have been seduced In tiio pursuit of 
various kinds of knowledge ; and many portions 
«){■ that inestimable volume bestowed in mercy 
on man may have bc'en concealed from his ob- 
scTvation ; many passages of gr(*atcst interest 
and importance may have been dark, and may 
havt' eonveye<l n<» ch'flnite meaning; in many 
resjieets tiie book may have been scaled. But 
ill alflietioii its bidden treasures are revealed, 
its dark jdaccs become radiant, and appear full 
of meaning and glory. Then the adaptation of 
the w’ord to liis own case is perceived and felt. 
The Divine Being brings liiiii into affliction, 
tliat he may uiiderstund his word. And we can 
conceive of no state on earth that approximates 
nearer to heaven than this,—when he is eii- 
ligiitened to behold the meaning, fulness, and 
glory of the scriptures, and sees how admiralily 
snittal tiny are to his I'very ease. Ill circum¬ 
stances of gloom ami sorrow, the light of heaven 
shines on iiiin ; the Lord lights Iiis candle, so 
that it siiincs brightly*; his darkness vanishes, 
and he dwells amid the most vivid manifesta¬ 
tions of Deity. Tin* ‘ secret of the Lord ’ is 
with liim ; and, in a certain sense, he discerneth 
and ‘ jucigetli all things,’ and the Bible is valued 
above ‘ thousands of gold and silver.’ 

5. Your afflictions, if sunutifled, will work in 
yon patience and submission to the divine will. 

‘ Tribulation worketh patience,’ You are na¬ 
turally, like other men, iiiiputierit and unsubmis¬ 
sive, apt to murmur under trial, and to wonder 
how it is that you are so afflicted, and to imagine 
that your case is singular. Though changed, 
you are not perfect; but your spirits rise against 
the trying dispensation. When the hand of 
God is felt to be heavy on you, you mumiur, 
and rebel against him who smiteth you, and 
you will not submit or acquiesce. But this is 
because you are unsubdued, and under the in¬ 
fluence of pride, and not properly hombled 
under the mighty hand of God. But if youi; 
affliction be sanctifieU, you wilt 1601*0 patience 
and submission ; if duly exercised under it, you 
will ‘ bring fortii {Xwpeaceable fruit of righteous- 
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ness/ you will wait patiently that you may see 
the eud of the Lord, your souls will be directed 
into the love of God, and into a patient waiting 
for Christ, you will acquiesce in the dispensa¬ 
tion as the best that could have happened to 
you, you will feel that you arc sinners dependent 
on the divine' mercy, and that it ill becomes 
you to dictate to tliat Being whose wisdom is 
infinite, whose plans concerning you have been 
all previously formed, who hulli pre>ordaincd 
all events that are to happen to you, and whose 
will must be done, cannot be countervailed. 
How preposterous must it be in a creature like 
man to resist God I In his hand we are all 
placed; and if we are his j)cople, he will most 
perfectly perform all that conccrncth us. In¬ 
finite wisdom will direct every dispensation, 
and everlasting love will shine iorth from the 
densest cloud. Thu ligiitning’s fiash, the 
thunder's roar, need not dismay you, convinced 
that the God of love, your reconciled Father in 
Christ, though unseen, controls the raging ele¬ 
ments, and will make ‘ all things work together 
for your good.’ Tried as you have been with 
severe afflictions, how have you demeaned your¬ 
selves under the hand of God ? Have you been 
impatient, unsubmissive ? In that case, your 
trials have been unsanctified. But if, on the 
other hand, you arc patient and submissive, you 
may consider your greatest afflictions as infinite 
blessings, as angels in disguise—you have reason 
to offer thanks lor them, and to * glory in all 
your tribulations.’ 

6 . Your afflictions, if sanctified, will riibance 
a spirit of sympathy witli other.s similarly situ¬ 
ated. Prosperity generally tends to harden 
the heart. It might bo ex]}cctcd that it would 
be otherwise,—that n plenteous bestowment of 
the gifts of God would soften the spirit,—that 
tliose who have received much would manifest 
uncommon kindness and sympathy for those 
who have not been so highly favoured. But 
no; men steel their hearts against kindness arid 
sympatliy. Independently of the influence of 
religion, cold selfish men are slightly aflVeted 
witli the misery of their fellow-creatures, shrink 
with aversion from spectacles of wretcliedncss 
and woe, avert their eye from scenes of sorrow, 
and turn their steps from the house of mourn¬ 
ing. Dives, charioted in splendour, passing 
from his.palace, will not bestow even one look 
on poor Lazarus, who lies at bis gate covered 
with sores. But sanctified affliction has a 
powerful effect in softening the heart, and in¬ 
fusing aympathy for the sorrows of others, and 
in forming characters M’ho realize their greatest 
hi^piness in devoting themselves, in various 
ways, to the alleviation of human woe. Minis¬ 
ters i^'Cjbrist are subjected to various afflictions, 
fhot |bey may feel' more tenderly for those who 
^ ip trying circumstances, and that they may 
^ qualified to.administer suitable and abundant 


consolation. Hence the limgiMl^. of the aptif? 
tie, ‘ Blessed be God, even the Father of 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Fath.er.. of mf^t^ 
the God of all comfort, who coniibrtetb us to 
all our tribulation, that we may be jable to com¬ 
fort them who are in any trouble, by the com¬ 
fort wherewith we ourselves are contorted of 
God. For as the sufferings of Christ abound 
in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by 
Clirist. And whether we be afflicted, it is foe 
your consolation and salvation, which is effectual 
in the enduring of the same sufferings which we 
also suffer ; or, whether we be comforted, it is 
for your consolation and salvation.’ Hence 
also the exhortation, * liemcniber them that are 
in bonds as bound with them; and them who 
suffer advorsit 3 ', as being j’ourselves also in the 
body.' Those who have often wept themselves 
will be most likely to weep with others. Be¬ 
ware, brethren, of selfishncs.s and hardness pf 
heart. The disciples of that kindest Being, 
w’ho was .‘a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief,’ who ever manifested the tenderest 
S 3 'mpatliy for the sorrow's of men, who wept at 
the grave of liis friend Lazarus, cherish the 
spirit of kindness and sympathy for those who 
arc in any trouble, 

7. Your afflictions, if sanctified, will enable 
3 'ou to form a correct estimate of the things of 
the world. While in health and prosperity the 
world assumes many fascinating forms, so as to 
beguile even the most eminent Christians, who 
arc seduced by the ‘ lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the e 3 'e, and the pride of life.’ 'Xlien its im¬ 
portance is unduly estimated ; and instead of 
conquering it, they are overcome. It ruins 
multitudes of most promising characters; it 
hath slain its tiiousaiids and tens of thousands. 

' Demas,’ said the apostle, * hath forsaken me, 
having loved this present world.’ In every 
heart the love of the world is deeply rooted; 
tlie hateful and destructive principle strikes 
deep even in the hearts of those who suspect it 
not; indeed such are in greatest danger from 
its influence. The world, dear brethren, is a 
subtle insinuating foe, whose motions you should 
observe with the utmost vigilance; and mbre 
especially should you guard against its power 
ill the time of prosperity. Ever be aware of 
the danger of your situation. * Love not the 
world, nor the things of the world. If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father U npt in 
him.’ How is it that the love of the iP.ofl4 u 
so powerful in your hearts? It arises, 
estimate you form of it,—an erroneous psj^tde, 
which afflictions, by placing the feoirld and 
most attractive objects in a true(lig|^^ '^riU 
effectually correct. On the. bed of langaiabing 
or of death, how truly insignificant does the 
world appear I The thought of.earthly pleasure 
sickens the hearts treasures of wealth impart 
no relief; the highest distiuctions become iq- 
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signifi^nt.. Happy wlH it be for you if your 
afflSbtibiii Ibad to fbrin a right estimate 6t the 
ardrid! 

8. YooJf affiictidiur, if sanctified, will induce 
ill you a more Unreserved consecration to 
the Senrifee of Christ. If ever you arc dis¬ 
posed <0 tament your want of devotion to the 
service of Jesus, it is when you are laid aside 
froib that service, when you are no longer able 
to engage in it with your accustomed vigour. 
Then you are deeply aifected %vith the recollec¬ 
tion of all your past defects and shortcomings, 
and you humble yourselves before God, lament¬ 
ing all that has been w'rong, and imploring 
earnestly that you may find mercy of the Lord 
in the day of his appearing. In retracing your 
course, you perceive no ground of exultation 
in the manner in which you liave served him 
whom you love. But you see much cause for 
shame and confusion of face. You lament that 
you have served the Redeemer so coldly, so 
heartlessly,—that you have been so soon and 
so easily discouraged, so ready to faint and to 
halt by the way, notwithstanding all your com¬ 
forts and privileges. Then you solemnly re¬ 
solve, in the strength of Christ, that should you 
be raised up again, and re-invigorated, you 
will be more unreservedly devoted, your powers 
will be more cordially consecrated to his service 
and glory; and you desire grace, that you may 
hot become * weary in well-doing,’ knowing 
that, in ‘ due season, you shall reap, if you faint 
not,'—you desire to be ‘faithful unto death, 
that you may receive the crown of life,’ and to 
be ‘ steadfast and unmovable, always abounding 
ill the work of the Lord.’ 

9. Your afflictions, if sanctified, will excite in 
3 'ou more ardent desires for that glorious condi¬ 
tion of existence where sorrow will be unknown. 
When blessed by the Divine Spirit, your afflic¬ 
tions, instead of depressing, will have an elevat¬ 
ing effect; they will weaken and loosen the at¬ 
tachment of your souls to earth, and raise them 
to heaven, and fix them on that state and place 
where Christ reigns, and displays his glories, 
and is now employed in preparing mansions of 
repose, bononr, and happiness, for all who be¬ 
lieve in and love his name. ‘ Life and immor¬ 
tality are brought to light in the gospel.’ How 
blissful that state of being thus disclosed ! How 
tender, affecting, and striking, those descrip¬ 
tions of it with which we are favoured in the 
Netv Testament 1 ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in me. 
In Father’s house are many mansions. If 
it irare not so, 1 would have told you. I go to 
prepaife a nlace' for you. And if I go, I will 
come aguim and receive you to myself, that 
where I am, there ye may be also.’ * The suf¬ 
ferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory to be revealed in ns.’ 
* Our light affliction, which is but for a moment; 


worketli for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.* * They confessed they were 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth, and now 
desire a better country—that is, a heavenly. 
They looked for a city which hath fonndations, 
whose builder and maker is God.’ ’ And I 
heard a voice out of heaven saying, Behold the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people, 
and God himself shall be with them, and be 
their God. And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain ; for the former things 
are passed awaJ^ And he that sat upon the 
throne said, Behold, I make all things new !’ 
How inconccivablj’’ glorious the state disclosed 
to view in these inimitably beautiful passages I 
Have your trials and afflictions, your sorrow's 
and tribulations, quickened your desires after it, 
and in a measure prepared you to enter on its 
eternal enjoyment ? Then, beloved brethren, 
with gratitude and truth you may say, * It is 
good for us to have been afflicted.’ 


INVENTION OF PRINTING. 

Tiik invenlioii of printing, in the inndern sense, 
from movetihle letters,” says Mr llullam in his ‘ Intro¬ 
duction to llu! Literature of Europe,’ “ lias been re¬ 
ferred by most to Gutenberg, a native of Mentz, but 
settled at Strasburg. Me is supposed to have con¬ 
ceived the idea before 1440, and to have spent the 
next ten years in inaking attempts at carrying it into 
elTect, w’liich some ass<‘rt him to have done in short 
fugitive pieces, actually printed from his moveable 
wooden characters before 1450. But of the existence 
of tlicse there seems to be no evidence. Gutenberg’s 
priority is disputed by those who deem Lawrence Cos- 
tar, of Maarlein, the real inventor of the art. Accord¬ 
ing to a iraditieii, whicli seems not to be traced beyond 
the middle of the sixteenth century, but resting after¬ 
wards upon sufficient testimony to prove its local recep¬ 
tion, Cosmr substituted moveable for fixed letters as 
early as 1430; and some have believed that a book 
called ‘ Speculum buuiaiia! Snlvutionis,’ of very rude 
woodC;!! characters, proceeded from the Haarlem press 
before any otlier that is generally recognised. The 
tradition adds, tliat mi unfaithful servant having fled 
with the secre-t, set up for himself at Strasburg or 
Mentz; and this treachery was origtimlly ascribed to 
Gutenberg or Fust, but seems, since they have been 
manifestly cleared of it, to have been laid on one Gens- 
fleitsch, reputed to be the brother of Gutenberg. . The 
evidence, however, as to this, is highly precarious; and 
even if we were to admit the claims of Costar, there 
seems no fair reason to dispute tlrat Gutenberg might 
also have struck out an idea, Uiat surely did not re¬ 
quire any extraordinary ingenuity, and which left tiie 
most important difficulties to be surmounted, as they 
undeniably were, by himself and his coadjutors. 

" It is agreed by all, tliat about 1450, Qutenber|r, 
having gone, to Mentz, entered into partnership with 
Fust, a rich merchant of tliat city, for the purpose of 
carrying the invention into effect, and that Fust 
plied him with considerable sums of money. Hie 
sequent steps are obscure. Accordiw to a passage hk 
the ‘ Annales Hirsargienses’ of Tri&unnius, wrritteii 
sixty years afterwards, but on Uie authority of a grand¬ 
son of Peter Schteffer their Assistant in tliti wafl^’ % 
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wns al>9Ut 1433 Umt the latter broucbt tlie art to per* 
feotioa. bjr dovisiiiff an easier moiie of casting ty|>e8. 
This passage has been interpreted, according to a laic 
construction, to mean, Uiat Schseffer invented tiie me¬ 
thod of casting types in a matrix; but seems more 
strictly to mean, that we owe to him the great improve¬ 
ment in letter-casting, namely, the punches of engraved 
steel, by which the matrices or moulds are struck, and 
without which, independent of the economy of labour, 
there could be no perfect uniformity of shape. Upon 
the former supposition, Schseffer may be reckoned the 
main inventor of tlie art of printing; for moveable 
wooden letters, though small books may possi))ly liave 
been printed by means of tlieni, are so inconvenient, 
and letters of cut metal so expensive, tliat few great 
works were likely to have passed tlirough tlie press, 
till cast types were employed. Van I’rsiet, however, 
believes tlie. psalter of 1457 to have been printed from 
wooden characters; and some have conceived letters 
of cut metal to have been employed bolli in tlmt and 
in the first Biljle. J,iiml>iiiet, vvlio tliinks ‘ tlie essence 
of the art of printing is in the engraved puncii,' natu¬ 
rally gives tlie chief credit to Sclimfrer; but this is not 
tlie more usual opinion.” 

Ill 14G!i tliis wonderful art was introduced into 
France. The first press in Itsily was at tlie. monastery 
of Siibiaco, in the Apennines; anil the first liook was 
either the Graininar of Duiintiis, or an edition of Lac- 
tantius—the latter appeared in 14(i5. la l-iOT Itonie 
had a press; in 1469 Venice liail one; and Milan 
citlicr ill the same year or tlie following. Hei'ore tiie 
close of 1470 no fiiwer tlian eiglily-iwo iiooks iind 
issued from the presses of Italy. It must not, however, 
lie supposed lliat Greek types were used so early; in 
1476 a Greek Grammar was printed. I'rinting wns 
not so early in England as in Italy or France; — 

“ We come now,” Mr Hnllum continues, “ to our 
own Caxloii, who finished a translation into English of 
his ’ Recueil des Histoires de Troye,’ by order of Mar¬ 
garet, duchess of lJurgundy, at Cologne, in Stipleinber 
1471. It wns probalny printed tliere tiie next year. 
But soon afterwanls lie came to England willi the in¬ 
struments of his art; and in 1474, his ‘ Game of Cliess,’ 
a slight and short performance, is supposed to liuve. 
lieen the first specimen of English typography. In 
almost every year from this time to his death in MS.'l, 
Caxton continued to publish those volumes which arc 
the delight of our collectors. Tlie earliest of his edi- 
Uons bearing a date in England, is tlie ‘ Hides and 
Sayings,' a translation by Lord Rivers, iroiii a Latin 
compilation, and published in 1477. In a literary his¬ 
tory it should be observed, that tlie. Caxton publications 
are more adapted to the general tiiun the learned 
reader, and indicate, upon the wliole, but a low slate 
of knowledge in England. A Latin translation, how¬ 
ever, of Aristotle's ethics wns printed at Oxford in 
1479.” The first book printed in Spain bears the date 
of Valencia, 1474. That the fifteenth century, little 
as may be its merit in respect to uriyinal composilioii, 
was one of surprising intellectual activity, especially 
when we consider tl^e difficulties witli which the infant 
art of multiplying books had to contend, is evident:— 
*' The bibliographies, indeed, even the best and latest, 
are always imperfect; but tlie omissions, after the im¬ 
mense pains bestowed on the sul^iect, can hardly be 
such as to affect our general conebisions. We will 
therefore illustrate tiie literary history of the fifteenth 
century by a few numbers taken froai the typographical 
aimaU pf Tanser, which might be corrected in two 
ways ; fir^t, by adding editions since brought to light, 
air secomliy, by striking out some inserted on defective 
aatbority; a kind of mistake which tends to compen- 
aate the former. The books printed at Florence down 
to 1500 are 300; at Milan, 620; at Bologna, 300 ; at 
JROfoe, 02$; at Venice, 383$; fifty ptiier Italian cities 
had pFasses in the fifteenth century. At Peris, 

the W lwok(i (a 751 ; at Cologne, 530; at Nu¬ 


remberg, 332; at Leinsic, 351; at Baide, 3^; at %«|9< 
burg, S2fl; at Augsburg, 356; at Louyain, 110 ; . at 
Mentz, 134; at Deventer, 169, The whole nunmac 
printed in England appears to be 141; w^reof 130 at 
London and Westminster; seven at Oxford; four at 
Saint A Iban's. Cicero’s works Were fina printed enUrg 
by Minutianus, at Milan, in 1408; but no less thfii f Ol 
editions of different portions appeared. in the ceptt^. 
Thirty-seven of these bear date on this side of Uie 
Alps; and forty-five Imve no place named. Of ninety- 
five editions of Virgil, seventy are complete; twonlj-* 
seven are cisalpine, and four begr no date. On the 
ntlier hand, only eleven out of fifty-seven editions of 
Horace contain all his works. It has been already 
shown, that most editions of classics printed in iVance 
and Germany are in the last decenpiuin of thn century. 

“ The editions of the Vulgate registered in Pmtser 
are ninety-one, exclusiire of some spurious or suspected. 
Next to theology, no science furnished so much occu¬ 
pation to the press as the civil and canon laws. The 
editions of tlie digest and decretals, or other parts of 
those systems of jm'isprudence, must amount to some 
hundreds.'' 

(Jiir country was not so forward in the study of 
Greek, or at least in the mulUpIicalion of Greek Ixioks, 
as those on the continent. We hear of no Greek types 
employed by oiir printers until 1621—^forty yeprs at 
least after iltey had been used in Spain. In oUier re¬ 
spects. we had not the same emulation as other people. 
Ill 1540 wc had printed very few even of the Latin 
authors, and tiiese rather for students than for the 
learned. Scotland, however, was much worse; for gt 
the middle of the sixteenth century slie had 0 |ily printed 
seven books, nut‘one of whicli was a classical author, 
or even a graniniar. Yet, in England, there roust have 
lieeii a rapid proficiency; fur if Ascham is to be fol¬ 
lowed, or Erasmus believed, the number of Greek 
scholars towards the close of the last Henry's reign 
was very considerable. Even royalty, as we ail know, 
was. after his dealli, respectably imbued with classical 
knowledge. According to old Roger, Edward VI., 
young as be was, read the Ethics of Aristotle in tlie 
original. Mary wns also a proficient in that language; 
and her Latin letters are highly prized by Erasmus. 
Perliaps in the eulugiuin passed on Elizabeth by her 
tutor her acquirements are greatly exaggerated; surely 
there must have been more than four scholars “ in col¬ 
lege,” if not “ in court,” superior to her in Greek; 
there can, however, be no doubt that she was an extra¬ 
ordinary woman. The example was sure to have imi¬ 
tators; Lady Jane Grey, though the most illustrious, 
was by no means the only lemale scholar eveu at court. 
— Athenmum. 


A A/edifafton.—Lord, thou art a God of peace and 
beauty; and whatever comes from thee must needs 
originally have peace and beauty in it. The earth was 
a paradise, when thou didst first bestow it upon me; 
but my sill hath turned it into a desert, and cursed aU 
tlie increase thereof with thorns. The honour which 
thou gavest me was a glorious attrihide, a sparkle of 
thine own fire, a beam of thine own light, an impirt^, 
of thine own image, a character of thine own ^ower; 
but my sill hath put a thorn into mine hqnenr: my 
greediness, when I look upward to get higher,.—ana 
my giddiness, when I look downward for fear of &llr 
iiig,—never leave my heart without anguish and vexa¬ 
tion. The pleasure which thou aRowest me to 
is full of sweet refreshment; but my Bm hath |>Ut g 
thorn into this likewise i mT excess gjiu senamd^ 
so choked thy word, so stifled aU aeeds 
in my mind, so, like a canker, ovd^ibvni au’jiiy^peei- 
cious time, stolen away all oppo^wlUet of jipmr 
melted and wa^d aO my stren^ Oiat 'mam'mjf »> 
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freshment* «fe beottme my ^senses. The rlehes which 
then y^vetrt; me, as tliey came from thee, are imverai^i 
hleSsiugs, wherewith I might ahnndantlj have gloried 
thy name, and semd thf chnrch, and supplied thy 
saints, and made Ute eyes that saw me, to bless me, 
uid the ears that heard me, to bear witness to me; 
wherewith 1 might have covered the naked buck, 
and cored the bleeding wounds, and filled the huO' 
gry bowels, and satisfied the fainting desires of my 
own Saviour in his distressed members: but my sin 
hath put in so many thorns of pride, hardness of 
heart, uncompassionateness, endless cares, security, 
and resolutions of sin, and the like, as are ready to 
pierce me through with many sorrows. The calling 
wherein thou hast placed me, is honest and profit¬ 
able to men, wherein I migiit spend my time in glori¬ 
fying thy name, in obedience to thy will, in attend¬ 
ance on thy blessings: but my sin iintli brought so 
much ignorance and inapprehenslon upon my under¬ 
standing, so much weakness upon my body, so much 
intricnteiiess upon my employments, so much rust and 
sluggishness upon my faculties, so mucli enrtlily- 
iniuoedness upon my heart, ns tiiat I um not al)le, 
without'much discomfort, to go on in my calling. All 
thy creatures are of tliemselves full of honour and 
beauty, the beams and glimpses of thine own glory; but 
our sin hath stained tlie beauty of thine own hnndy- 
work, so that now thy wratli is as well rcvenled from 
heaven, as thy gloiy; we now see in tliem tlie fruits, 
as well of thy terrors as of tliy goodness. Ami now, 
X.ionl, I do, in humbleness of heart, truly abhor myself, 
and abominate those cursed sins, which have not only 
defiled mine own nature and person, but have-, spread 
deformity and confusion upon all those creatunvs, iu 
which thine own wisdom and powxr Iind planted so 
great a beauty end so sweet an order .—Bishop Ueynolds. 

Wit .—Wit is the most dangen)us talent we can 
possess—it must be guarded witli great discretion and 
good nature, otherwise it will create many enemies. 
Wit is perfectly consistent with softness and delicacy; 
yet they are seldom found united. Wit is so flatter¬ 
ing to vanity, that they who possess it arc intoxicated, 
and lose all selt-conimand. Thongli it is the most 
captivating, yo.t it is the most dreaded of all talents; 
tli« most dangerous to those who have it, and the most 
feared by those who have it not. lie who is grown 
rich without it, in safe and sober dulness, slums it ns a 
disease, and looks upon poverty ns its invariable con¬ 
comitant;—X>r Blair. 

Searching the Scriptures .—Would to God we all 
complied with what is written: ‘ Search the lioly scrijj- 
tures !’ Blind and foolish all those must be that would 


I apply ourselves to a better knowing and undentanding 
I of tile scriptures, then not only Ute law and the writ¬ 
ings of tile prophets, but also the gospel and the 
aiKistles’ writings, remain obscured to ns by a thick 
veil 5 yea .1 fear, that by reason of our too great end¬ 
lessness and hardness of heart, the sacred books will 
remain not only veiled, but even sealed to us.—-Or^sa. 

JFaith must Stand in the Word of &ad.—We dare not 
tench tlie least of tlie divino and sacred mystertes of 
the faith without the holy scriptures; neitlier dare wo 
disseminate them by a blind faith, nor a vain show of 
words. You art nut even to lielieve me at once, who 
preach tills doctrine, unless you find what 1 advancu 
corroborated by premfs from lioly writ; for our own 
faith does not derive its efficacy from liuman arguments, 
but by proofs deduced from the Bible.— Cyril of 
Jerusalem. 

Vanity of the Creature .—Man is nnturaliy a proud 
creature, of liigh projects, of unbounded d«‘sircs, ever 
framing to himself I know not what imaginary and fan- 
to-sticaf felicities, whicli have no more proportion unto 
real and true contentment, than a king on the stage to 
a king on tlie throne, tlian the houses whicli cliildreu 
make of cards unto a prince’s palace. Ever since the 
fall of Adam, he hath an itch in him to lie n God with¬ 
in himself, ilie fuiiiitain of his own goodness, the con¬ 
triver of his own sufficiency; loath he is to go lieyomi 
himself, or what he thinks properly his own, tor that in 
wiiicli lie rcsolveth to place his rest. But, alas ! after 
he had toiled out his heart, and wasted ins spirits. In 
tlie most exact inventions tliot. tiie creatiira cuiiltl 
minist<‘r unto iiiin ; Solomon iicre, tlie most experienced 
for inquiry, tlie. most wise for cimtrivance, tlie most 
wealthy for coinpassing such earthly dcliglits, hath, 
after many years’ sifting out the finest flour, aiui tortur¬ 
ing nature .to extract the most exquisite spirits and 
purest (jiiintessence wliicli tile varieties of the creatures 
could all'ord,—at last pronounced of them all, that they 
are ' vanity and vexation of spirit;’ like thorns in their 
gathering, they jirick ; that is their vexation : and in 
tiieir burning, tliey suddenly blase and waste away; 
that is liieir vanity. Vanity in their ihirution, frail and 
perishable things; ami vexation in their enjoyment, 
they nolliing but molest and distpiiet the heait. ‘ Tint 
«‘ye,’ saitli Solomon. ‘ is not satisfied with seeing, nor 
the ear with hearing.’ Notwithstanding they be the 
wiliest of all the senses, can take in more abumlaiice 
with less satiety, and serve more immediately for tlie 
supplies of the reasoimlfle soul, yet a man's eye-strings 
may even crack with veheinency of poring—his ears 
ni.ny be filled with all the variety of tlie most exquisite 
sounds, and harmonies, and lectures in Uic world, and 


not acknowledge that the study of the Bible excites yet still his soul within him be as greedy to see and 
within us great and noble ideas. Our prophets, Jesus hear mure, as it was at first. Who would have thought 
and his apostles, adopted such a mode of searcliing that the favour of a prince, the adoration of the people, 
whereby they not only preached liie trutli, but likewise the most conspicuous honours of the court, the lilierty 
preached it in such a manner, that the meanest capacity of utterly destroying liis most bitter adversaries, the 
might know it. The holy scriptures contain a certain sway of the stern and universal negocintions of state, 
virtue, which in most passages satisfies tlie reader with- tlie concurrency of ail tlie liappiness tiiat wealth, or 
out any further illustration. If you senrcii the scrip- lionoiir, or intimateiiess witli the prince, or deity with 

tures—if yon are always anxious to improve and strive the people, or extremity of luxury, could afford,—^wouid 

to walk according to the word of God—then Jesus will possibly have left any room or nook in the heart of 

also appear to you in this way, so that you too will say: Haman for discontent ? And yet do Imt observe, how 

' Did not our heart bum within us, wliile he talked the want of one Jew’s knee (who dares nut give divine 

with iis by the way and while he opened to us the worsliip to any but his Lord) blasts all his other 

scriptunes?* Fbr he is near to them that remember glories, brings a damp uiion ail his other delights, 
him, and day and night searcit in ids law. You too makes in’s head liaiig down and his mirtli wither: so 

sho^d pbsSess this ^ring, the Bible, that wliile you little leaven was able to sour all the queen’s banquet 

were looking into it yourself, you might in consequence and the king’s favour. Ahab was a king, in wtiom 
of your own reflection begin to understand it; and that therefore we may justly expect a confluence of all the 
n^t you hamleamt at ciuircli you might seek to appre- happiness which his dominions could afford; a inaa 
head with yrar own nndenitanding. We wish that tiiat biiiit whole cities, and dwelt in ivory palaoea; and 
ybu Wi^deaniesdy strive not only to hear the word of yet the want of one poor vineyard of ^both far ii^ 
God itt'idtiiieh, but also to read it afterwards at home, such a heaviness of heart, such a deadness of aeiigUK' 
Bud to d^ight yonivelves to the law of the Lord; for nance on so great a person, as seemed, in tite jadgiitoiik 
thaiis'’'i|;ob and to every place. - He is nigh of Jezebel, far unbeseeming the honour and awtonee ^ 

bitoi H we do not iudustrlouily a prince. Nay, Solomon, a man every way moie « 
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kinjif, twth in Uic ininil and in the state of a king, than 
Aliab—a man Uiat did not use the creature with a 
sensual, but with a critical fruition, ‘ To find out that 
good which God had given men under the sun,’ and 
that in such abundance of all things, lehming, lionour, 
pleasure, peace, plenty, magnificence, foreign supplies, 
royal visits, noble confederacies, as that in him was the 
pattern of a complete prince, beyond all the platforms 
and ideas of Plato and Xenophon; even he was never 
able to repose his heart upon any, or nil these tilings 
together, till he brings in the fear of the Lord fur the 
close of all .—Bishop Reynolds. 


THE CITY MISSIONARY. 

No. VIII. 

THE POLEMIC. 

Bv Mr William Thomson, 

Ghtsyow, 

'Tis not in knowledge to renew the mind. 

For oft it is from charity disjoin’d,— 

Celestial charity, the liighest grace 
Bestow’d by heaven on our ritpentant ra(;e. 
Knowledge extends our view; ’Lis love tliut spreads 
The warmth of life along its vales and meads. 

Tile one exalts us mid llie fields of air, 

Spurns the low eartli, and lays licnven's secrets bare ; 
The other in the shiule finds ample room. 

Perceives in each low shrub a sweet perfume. 
Rejoices in each joy tiint heaven inny send. 

Sees in each man a brother and a friend. 

But while each leads to rich and beauteous fields. 
Knowledge pufis up, ’tis only love that builds. 

Nor is it only ’mong tlie learn’d and great 
That knowledge holds this seat of emxity state : 

It puffs up into giants little men. 

Who, talking high of things beyond their ken. 
Contrive to be as wretched as tiiey may, 

. And make oil otliers miserable as tliey. 

Such was our hero. Poor he was, hut {iroud; 

On each high mystery he reasoned loud. 

Talk'd wise on every theme of sacred lore ; 

When less he understood he ventur’d more 
On the abyss unknown. With ready skill 
Prom tile liard text he stripp’d tlie hanler shell. 
Then, with the effort pleas’d, like child at play 
The untasted kernel rudely tlmew away. 

He had no taste for scripture’s peaceful charms. 

His joy was ever in the din of arms ; 

Each fitting text like murderous dagger drew, 

And triumph'd when his pliantom foe he slew. 

To him his bible was no verdant field 
Salubrious fruits and healing balm to yield,— 

To him it was a battle>field, and there 
He challeng'd all his pointed steel to dare. 

Fought every inch, nor ever own’d defeat. 

Nor felt Ids wounds amid the combat’s heat. 

In every book some heresy he found. 

Bare was the preaqher whom he reckon’d sound. 

No weU smooth’d i^rase the secret bane could hide, 
Througli all the fdtds the fatal snake he spied 
Thoi^lh mid a fence of specious texts it curl’d, 
Tho^ghi massive ai^pimeiit was round it hurl'd. 


Though beauteous figures li«quent moved along 
Persimsive as the melody of song, 

IJninov'd he sat, gpd watch’d the gathering ill, ‘ 
Eager for time to show faishritic ;^l.f ; 

And when the time arriv'd, witat was the bane ? 
Some doubtful word which he to ill could strain ; 
Some wire-drawn paradox was soon diiqdafy’^ 

And thus the dreadful heresy was made— 

A precious harmony not understood— 

A seeming evil, but a real good. 

’Twere vain with such in reason to contend. 

For ne’er to reason did his humour bend; 

And, tir’d of guides with whom he ne’er ogreed. 

He long’d from their direction to be freed—. 

And finding none to please him, left them ail. 

And spent his Sundays in the tavern hall; 

There wrangled witli tlie wranglers o’er their ale. 
And to good list’iiers told his ready tale. 

At length a teacher came whose {lowerful vi^kie 
(^nnpell’d respect, and still’d liis usual noise. 

’Twas sickness laid him low; death seem’d behind, 
And all Ills state at once rush’d on Ills mind. 
Where now liis swelling front ? his question sly ? 
llis bullying dogma or his pert reply? 

With all his knowledge he is helpless now. 

And anguisli seems to settle on his brow. 

Now first he sees how vain his course lias been. 
How poor sujiport for the dread closing scene 
Is knowledge misapplied. He turns, and turns, 
This way and that, wliile all his bosom burns. 

And finds no hope ; and soon had come despair. 
Had not bis anguisli found relief in prayer. 

Now docile as a child he hears the woixi 
And yields submissive to the heavenly Lord. 

No cavils now, nor captious questions come ; 

He hears Jehovah speak, and he is dumb,— 
Confesses he is impotent and blind. 

Content to follow humbly on behind. 

He lives,—nor has his life his love belied; 

Freed from the power of soul-destroying pride, 

He grows in grace. ’Tis true he still delights 
At times on glowing wing to take his flights 
Into the obscure of thought, and loves to urge 
His force of reason ’gainst th’ assailing surge. 

And pries into the mysteries of grace. 

And tries to view them with a steady gase; 

But now for truth, not victory, he strives. 

And lowliness, not pride, from all derives; 

Grows stronger by his efforts, and Uiey prove 
'Pliat one may strive and yet sincerely love., 
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THE DUTIES OP CHRISTIAN COMMUNICANTS: 

'Rn 

Uflivered aRer the Communion Service to hie own Congregation, 
By THE Rev. William Fuaseu, 

Minister of the Second United Secession Church, Alloa. 

My hear Christian Friends, 

You have enjoyed anotlier oppor¬ 
tunity of testifying your respect for the authority 
of Jesus Christ, by your obedience to his dying 
comtiiand. You have eaten and drank in his 
presence; and, notwithstanding the sins which 
luay have accompanied the solemn service in 
which y«u have been engaged, he has not been 
provoked to make any visible breach among 
you, by mingling your blood with' j'our sacri- 
iices. He has, I trust, accepted your dedica¬ 
tion of yourselves to him, and now looks upon 
you with an eye of complacency and love. I 
shall, at this time, tender to you, as usual, a 
few exhortations, w'ith regard to your subse¬ 
quent conduct. Bear iu mind that the ordi¬ 
nance you have been observing has a respect to 
the future, as well as a relation to tlie past. 

In the first place, 1 would exiiort you to live 
a life of faith on the 8011 of God. It is not 
sufHcicut that you exercise this principle merely 
ill the act of communicating; it is necessary 
that you carry it along with you wherever you 
may go, and actively exercise it in all the cir¬ 
cumstances in which you may be placed. With¬ 
out faith it is impossible to please God, in the 
perfomance of any religious or moral duty; 
and^ whatsoever is not of faith, is sin. Sec that 
each qf you be in case to say with the apostle 
Paul,. ‘ I .am mneified with Christ, neverthele^ 

1 live; not I,.^l>at Christ liveth in me; and 
the li& which I live in the flesh I live by the 
fail^ of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
'jbr me.* Continue to depend on the 
Uord. Jesus for the pardon of all your sins, for 
strong^ to fit you for the right performance of 
duty, 'for grace to mortify your reniaining de¬ 
pravity, for ability to resist the temptations of f 
voi. iJ, 


your spiritual enemies, and for consolation to 
support you under all the alllictions and trials 
you may experience, in prosecuting your jour¬ 
ney to the heavenly Canaan. 

In the second ])lace, I would exhort you to 
engage frecjueiitly iu prayer. Although (Jod 
knows what ble.'^siiigs you need, and has pro¬ 
mised to bestow them, iu answer to believing 
prayer; yet, it is his declared will that appli¬ 
cation should be made to iiiiit fur them; and 
you have no ground to exjiect that they will bo 
communicated if you forbear to ask them, any 
more than a farmer has reason to hope that his 
fields will be productive while he neglects the 
means of cultivation. So soon a.s Saul of Tar¬ 
sus was converted, it was said of him, * Behold 
he prayeth.’ Prayer is, as it were, the breath 
of the renewed soul ; and it is as impossible fur 
a genuine saint to live without praying, as for 
a man to live without breathing. A liypocrito 
may observe the outward form of prayer; and, 
therefore, a man’s engaging statedly in prayer 
is not a certain evidence of his being a true 
Christian ; but, on the other hand, a person's 
habitual omission of prayer is an undoubted 
indication of his being altogether destitute of 
piety. Pray by yourselves individually, at least 
every morning and evening; pray oflcu with 
your families ; and let your confessions, peti¬ 
tions, and thanksgivings, correspond, iu some 
measure, ivith the circumstances in which you 
and your families are placed. It is of more 
importance that your prayers be frequent thou 
that they be of great length; but whether they 
be long or short, endeavour to serve God in the 
duty with your heart, and beware of insulting 
him by formal and hypocritical worship. Lot 
your soul, and all that is within you, be stirred 
up to magnify his holy name, to bicss the Lind, 
aud remember his benefits. 

In the third place, 1 would exhort you to 
spend a portion of your lime frequently in re¬ 
ligious meditation. Think often and seriously 
on the love of God in not sparing his own Son, 
but delivering him up to death for your, rc|*« 
dfinption,—aud on the love of Christ, in not 
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sparing himself, but laying down his. precious 
life in your stead. Meditate much on the 
contrivance, the execution, and the develop- 
ment of the scheme of redemption: ruminate 
on the number and value of the spiritual bless¬ 
ings which God has conferred upon you, and of 
those which he has promised yet to bestow, 
that your mind may thus be the more deeply 
impressed with a sense of the obligations under 
which you lie, to love and obey him. When you 
are travelling alone upon a road, when you are 
engaged in such worldly business as requires 
little thought, when sleep departs from you 
during the night, and especially when you re¬ 
tire for personal devotion, meditate on such 
topics. Imitate Isaac, who went out at evening- 
tide to meditate,—David, who communed with 
his heart upon his bed,—Asaph, who remem¬ 
bered the works of the Lord, and meditated on 
his doings of old,—the Spouse in Canticles, who 
remembered her Redeemer’s love more than 
wine,—and the pious cotemporaries of Ma- 
lachi, who thought often upon God’s name. 
Your necessary intercourse with the world is 
apt to carnalise your heart, unless its effects be 
counteracted by frequent spiritual meditation. 

In the fourth place, I would exhort you to 
the exercise of incessant vigilance and heroic 
magnanimity, in opposing your spiritual ene¬ 
mies. You have to contend with foes, numer¬ 
ous and powerful, subtile and malicious ; and, 
therefore, all your wisdom and energy will be 
necessary in conducting the warfare in which 
you are engaged. You have to combat with 
an internal principle of remaining depravity, 
which is apt to assume various deceptive forms, 
“—with wicked persons whose sinful counsels 
and example are in danger of leading you astray 
from the path of rectitude,—with sublunary 
objects, such as riches and honour, which, 
though in themselves good,' often become in¬ 
struments of temptation,—and with Satan and 
his invisible auxiliaries, who employ innumera¬ 
ble machinations to seduce and ruin mankind; 
but you must, by whomsoever you may be 
tempted, and in whatever manner, make it your 
endeavour to resist the assailants and preserve 
your integrity. Be sober and vigilant, for your 
adversary the devil walketh about as a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour. ‘ Rut on 
the whole armour of God, that ye may be able 
to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all, may stand.* See that you be armed with the 
girdle of truth, with the breastplate of right¬ 
eousness, with the greaves of holy resolution, 
with the shield of faith, with the helmet of sal¬ 
vation, and with the sword of the Spirit, which 
is thO' w^rd of God. 

Id ^ fifth place, 1 would exhort you to 
lif^;^^ful of death, Judgment, and eternity. 
OSAi r^ifse in imagination the solemn hour, 
certainly awaiting you, when you ntust 


close your e3’es for evec on all auhlunary ob¬ 
jects,—when your bptiy abdlUwre^um td! the dust 
from whence it came» aiiid your spul'd^art to 
the world of spirits, t'hede two .kinds of 
death described in the same verse; but ah, bow 
different! * The wicked is drived away in his 
wickedness, and the righteous hath hepe, in his 
death.’ How dreadful for a soul to be dis¬ 
missed from the body, laden with the guilt of 
all its sins, and defiled with their pollution! 
How blessed, on the other hand, the soul which 
shall then possess and exercise a well-ifounded 
hope of a glorious immortality! Look for¬ 
ward, with serious emotions, to the personal 
judgment which shall take place on the soul of 
each of you immediately after he shall die, and 
to the general Judgment, in which all of you 
shall be concerned, at the end of time. Secure 
to yourselves a place among that blessed as¬ 
sembly who shall be stationed on the right hand 
of the universal Judge, and conducted, to the 
kingdom prepared from the foundation of the 
world. Omit nothing which, you apprehend 
you will wish, when the day of judgment shall 
come, }'ou had performed ; and do nothing for 
which, you have reason to think, you shall 
then be 8orr3\ An eternity awaits all of you, 
—an eternity of happiness for worthy com¬ 
municants, and an eternity of misery for such 
as shall die without an interest in the salvation 
of the gospel. Let it be your desire, both that 
you may live the life of the righteous, and that 
your last end may be like his. Oh ! ‘consider 
what manner of persons you ought to be in all 
holy conversation and godliness; looking fur, 
and hastening unto the coming of the day of 
God. 

In the last place, I would exhort you to 
adorn your Christian profession by a suitable 
deportment. You have named the name of 
Christ, and therefore you should depart from 
iniquity; you have said, Lord, Lord, and there¬ 
fore you should do the will of your heavenly 
Father; you have acknowledged that you are 
not your own, but have been bought witii a 
price, and therefore you should glorify God 
with your bodies and spirits, which are his- 
Attend regularly on the public institutiona of 
religion, reverence the name of God, and sanc¬ 
tify the holy sabbath. Perform, with exem¬ 
plary fidelity’’, the relative duties incambent 
upon you, as superiors, inferiors, aiid e^als; 
be Just in your transactions, and faithful, to 
your engagements; guard i^ainst dishonesty, 
falsehood, calumny, impurity, and iuloxicallQn. 
Neither drink to excess yourselves, on aqy oc¬ 
casion whatever, nor give countenance to drank- 
enness in others. Having taken into youv^Nmd 
this day the cup of salvation, and participated 
of its sacred contents, you must not, wl<^ the 
same band raise to Your lips the inflating 
draught. ISit not in filpwpany of dronkardsi 
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make not an astodate of any one addicted to 
this degrading and ruinous vice, so nnbecdm- 
tng a man, and sb dishonourable to a Christian 
profewor. Remember that It is no less incum¬ 
bent upon you to live soberly, than to live 
righteously and godly in the world. Follow 
the judieious directions, based at once on sound 
reason and on scripture morality,contained in an 
excellent synodical address which was lately 
read in your hearing from the pulpit, and of 
which a number of you have copies in your 
habitations. In short, cherish every grace and 
practise every virtue. Whatsoever things are 
just,, and lovely, and venerable, and pure, and 
of good report, think on these things, and do 
them. * Gird* up the loins of your mind, be 
sober, and hope to the end, for the grace which 
is to be brought unto you at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.’ Whatever be the conduct of the 
men of the world, they know how you, who 
bear the Christian name, ought to livo; and, if 
they observe any thing in your do})ortment in¬ 
consistent with your profession, they will, on 
account of it, hold up both you and your reli¬ 
gion to ridicule. Give no just occasion to 
those who may watch for your halting, and 
seek occasion to speak to your prejudice. 
Many form their estimate of Christianity solely 
by the lives of professors, without making any 
allowance for their deviations from the precepts 
and example of their Master ; and, though the 
adoption of this rule of judgment be unjust to¬ 
wards Christianity, yet you ought to conduct 
yourselves in such a manner, as to leave no 
ground to those who judge in this way, for 
drawing deductions unfavourable to religion. 
Do not, I beseech you, by your sinful conduct 
or imprudent behaviour bring a reproach on 
the best of causes. Be not thus instrumental 
ip raising an evil report of tlie heavenly Ca¬ 
naan to which you profess to be travelling. 
Study to be blameless and harmless, the cliil- 
dren of God without rebuke, in tiic midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation ; among whom 
shine ye as lights in the world, holding forth 
the word of life. Building up yourselves in 
your roost holy faith ; and, praying in the Holy 
Ghost, keep yourselves in the love of God, and 
bo fbnod looking for the mercy of the Lord 
Jesus Christ unto eternal life. 

Notwithstanding the charity with which I 
might ,to survey you, the beloved people of my 
charge, I am afraid that there may be some 
amongst you who baye this day cominunicated 
unworthily. I shall therefore, before concluding 
this address, mention a few criteria, by which 
each of you may ascertain whether or not he 
haa been guilty of this heinous sin. Those are 
uhirorthy communicants who have neglected 
pniyious preparation for this holy ordinance. 
Jf ffb huve not carefully exaipiiJ/ed yourselves 
with regard tp ypoi* spiritual condi¬ 


tion, but have disobeyed the law of Christ's 
house, ‘ Let a man examine himself and so let 
him eat of this bread, and drink of this cup,’~ 
if you. have not seriously meditated on the 
sufferings and death of Christ, on the nature 
and design of the sacramental institution, on 
the sentiments and dispositions with which you 
ought to receive the sacred symbols, and on 
the conduct which ought afterwards to charac¬ 
terize professors of religion,—and if you have 
not offered up sincere and fervent prayers to 
God fur his gracious presence and the influences 
of his Holy Spirit, you have been unworthy 
recipients of the seals of the new covenant. 
Those also are unworthy communicants who 
have made a false and hypocritical profession 
of Christianity. If you have professed faith in 
Christ’s rigliteousjiess, while you arc not 
actually depending on ids merits,—if you have 
))rofessed sorrow t'ur your sins, while you are 
not really grieved on aecomit of them,—if you 
have professed love to the Redeemer, while you 
ar<! destitute of a sincere nffection for him,—i. 
you liave jirof'esseil gratitude to God for re- 
dein])tiuii through the Saviour's blood, whiio 
you are not imprcissetl with a sense of obligation 
to him,—ami if you have professed to rejoice iu 
God, tlirough our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
you have received the atonement, wliile you are 
strangers to spiritual joy,—then you have made 
an unworthy approach to this holy ordinance. 
Those likewise are unworthy communicants 
who have .1)0 habitual concern upon their spirits 
about their eternal salvation. If you have 
never seriously inquired, with a solicitude like 
that of the jailer of Philippi, * What must 1 do 
to be saved ?’—if the following question has not 
been often pondered in your breast, ‘ What is 
a man profited if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul, or what shall a man give in 
exchange lor his soul ?’—if you reckon it a 
matter of little inqiortaricc wln:ther you are in¬ 
terested or not in the redemption of Christ,—if 
you are much more solicitous to obtain worldly 
riches, honours, or pleasures, than the gift oi 
eternal life,—if you are saying, ‘ Who will show 
us atiy good ?’ and arc not earnestly in quest 
of the c/ti^ good, a saving interest in God 
through Christ as the only suitable and satisfy¬ 
ing portion for an immortal soul,—then you 
have this day communicated unworthily. In 
fine, even genuine saints among you have been 
unworthy communicants, if your spiritual graces 
have not been exercised wliile you were parti¬ 
cipating of the sacramental memorials. It Is 
not enough that you have faith, and penitence, 
and love, and gratitude, and joy ; you must be¬ 
sides, in order to perform an acceptable service 
in the sight of God, have these holy principles 
in operation. Some of those who communi¬ 
cated unwortliily at Corinth, of whom we read 
in the I Itb chapter of) Corintbiaosi w^re 
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peMons, and Vet they were charged by the 
apostle Paul with conunitting that sin of which 
I am now speaking; and, in order to prevent 
their final perdition on account of it, they were 
subjected to a salutary chastisement by their 
heavenly Father, to bring them to a suitable 
sense of their iniquity, that they might not be 
condemned with an unbelieving world. * For 
this cause,’ saith the apostle, * many are weak 
and sickly among you, and many sleep,’ 
(i. e. die.) * For if we would judge ourselves, 
we should not be judged; but when we are 
judged, we are chastened of the Lord, that we 
should not be condemned with the world.’ 

1 would exhort those amongst you who have, 
in any of the respects now mentioned, commit¬ 
ted the sin of unworthy communicating, to con- 
.sidcr how very heinous a transgression it is with 
wiiich you are chargeable. Hear what Paul, 
under the influence of the Spirit of inspiration, 
Buitli concerning it—‘ Whosoever shall eat this 
bread, aud drink this cup of the I>ord un¬ 
worthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood 
of the Lord,’—that is, he shall be reckoned 
guilty of profaning the body and blood of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,—guilty of crucifying the 
Son of God afresh, and putting him to open 
shame. Again, ‘ he that cateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eatetli and drinketh damnation to 
himself, not discerning the Lord’s body,’— 
that is, his sin deserves everlasting damnation, 
and, unless repented of and forgiven, shall be 
punished in this awful manner. And even those 
of God's own people who thus offend shall be 
subjected, on account of it, to severe fatherly 
castigation. If the righteous who communicate, 
unworthily shall scarcely be saved; oh, where 
shall the ungodly and the sinner appear, who 
have profaned this sacred ordinance, and con¬ 
tinue impenitent, notwithstanding their having 
committed this heinous sin P 

Again, 1 would exhort those amongst you 
who have communicated unworthily, to consider 
that yoiir sin, though highly provoking to God, 
is not unpardonable. Our Lord assures us that 
there is a sin against the Holy Ghost which 
shall not be forgiven, either in this world, or in 
the world to come; but unworthy communicat¬ 
ing is not that sin. The apostle John makes 
mention of a sin unto death, fur the remission 
of which he forbids us to pray; but the sin 
you have committed is not that sin. In conse¬ 
quence of your transgression this day, j'ou are 
not placed in circumstances like those respect¬ 
ing whom Paul saith, * It is impossible for 
those who were once enlightened, and have 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made par¬ 
taken of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the 
good ..word of God, and the powers of the 
waM to come, if they shall fall away, to renew 
tli^t^ again unto repentance ;’ or those concern¬ 
ing whom the same apostle saith, *lf we sin wil¬ 


fully, after we have received the knowledge of 
the truth, there reraaineth no more sacrifice for 
sins, but a certain fearfhl looinng for of judg¬ 
ment and fiery indignation, which afaldl devour 
the adversaries.’ You have no cause to despair 
of obtaining the forgiveness of the sin of un¬ 
worthy communicating; for, in many instances, 
it has been pardoned to believing petdtents; 
and for this cause they obtained mercy, that 
others who might afterwards transgress in a 
similar manner, might not surrender themselves 
to the horrors of cheerless despair, but might 
be encouraged to employ the appointed means 
fur obtaining pardon and salvation. 

Finally, I would exhort those amongst you 
who have communicated unworthily to repair 
immediately, in the exercise of faith and repen¬ 
tance, to Jesus Christ for the pardon of the sin 
w'hicii you have this day committed. In the 
gospel be is offering you the forgiveness of 
3’^our unhallowed approach to the sacramental 
feast. He is thus addressing you : ‘ Come now 
and let us reason together, though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be 
as wool.’ The blood of the Redeemer possesses 
sufficient merit and efficacy to expiate the 
guilt and remove the pollution you have Con¬ 
tracted. In order to j’our reaping any benefit, 
however, in this respect, from the sacrifice of 
Christ, it is indispensably necessary that you 
have recourse to his atoning blood, and have it 
applied to j'our soul, in the exercise of faith, 
by the effectual agency of the Holy Spirit. 
Water cannot refresh a thirsty person, unless he 
drink it; a medicine cannot cure a disease, unless 
it is used; and, in like manner, the sacrifice 
of Christ will not save you from your iniquity, 
unless you place a believing dependence upoa 
it for salvation. Do not, 1 beseech you, delays 
making application for this necessary blessing, 
lest death should overtake you, and consign 
you to the regions of everlasting perdition. 
Beware of again profaning the holy ordinance 
of the supper. See that you attain the re¬ 
quisite qualifications for showing forth aright the 
Lord’s death, before you shall have, another 
opportunity of communicating. Even though 
you should never observe this ordinance again, 
it is of importance for you to possess thb 
qualifications now recommended; for unleu, 
you have these, you are not prepared for death, 
judgment, and eternity. 

Cottage 0onf>erj(ation. ’ 

No. Xf. 

THE INDUSTRIOUS FAIiULY. 

Favoubablb reports which 2 had heard Cf^occraing 
Ute family of Peter Parii, induced me to seek an 
portuuity of observing their oirdeeamd mfinoer of life; 
and with this end iu view, wh^, aa wpgr home 
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from a considerable distance, I coiled on a December 
cvenhi^r. a»d ^g^ied my wish to remain with tliem 
duihigr the idght My proposal belne met with a cor¬ 
dial welcome, I was readily conducted to the better of 
their two apartments, where I found all thiiigfs clean 
and In the same good order as on a former occasion. 
A large quantity of live and fresh turf were soon put 
in order on the, hearth, which rendered the room very 
comfortable. Shortly after, an excellent service of 
tea, bread, and butter was placed on the table, with a 
quantity of well-prepared ham and egg, added as I 
supposed from an apprehension of my having got no 
ditmer. Peter, in appropriate terms, gave thanks to 
God for what was provided, and at the same time asked 
B blessing on tlie intercoume which was to follow with 
an unexpected stranger. His wife, in plain clean 
dress becoming her station, acted iier part very well 
in serving out the tea, once or twice asking wliether 
bU was to my liking, and modestly requesting me to 
use for my comfort such likings as they could afford, 
but without that noisy importunity by which many 
coimtiy people express their rude kindness, and offer¬ 
ing none of tiiose apologies with wikich 1 had been fi'e- 
queiktly aikiioyed in otlkcr houses on the score of wikat 
was offered not being so good as that to whicik 1 was 
accktstomed. And v^ile enjoying wikat was a feast to 
the hungry traveller, I was much pleased by iiikding, 
in conversation witii my host, indicatioiks of iikteliigcnce 
far beyond wikat might be expected from a persoik of 
bis class of society. 

When we had finislied our excellent repast with 
thanksgiving, all things were speedily removed, akkd 
the table wiped with dexterity; and, oki his wile retir¬ 
ing, Peter seemed as if resolved to sit with me ilnrikig 
the evening. JLlut hi order to gaiki tike object of my 
visit, I began to express my regret on being the occa¬ 
sion of detaining itikik froku Ikis work, aikd proposed tliat 
1 should go witli him to the otiker apartmeikt, aikd spend 
tile evening in conversation with liiin and his faiiiily, 
while he and they were at work. To tills he objected, 
alleging that I could not be coinfurtable sitting among 
his children and servants. But on telling liini tliat the 
main object of niy visit was to observe liow a country 
family could be employed during n lung winter nigiit, 
and requesting as a particular tavoiir that he woulcTal¬ 
low me to be present with his family while engaged in 
their usual way, lie withdrew his protest and retired fur 
a little, In order, as 1 suppose, to give instructions to 
prepare for wiint was intended, anil returned to bring 
me where I wished, taking liis best armed chair witli 
him, in which I was placed in a position very favour¬ 
able for my purpose. 

The construction of this apartment was not wholly 
to my liking.. As in most houses of the kind, the fire 
waa on the middle of the floor, which lefttiie roof coat¬ 
ed with soot, causing a gloomy appearance and unplea¬ 
sant flavour. But tlie walls were plastered and white¬ 
wash^, and the floor well swept, and not defiled by the 
abominable and unnatural intrusion of swine and ponU 
try. And the good order and active employment of 
the, different branches of the tamily, more tiian counter¬ 
balanced the defects I have now mentioned, and reii-. 
dOi^ the whole scene fiir more interestii^ tliaii if it 
had be^ adorned by Uie best furnishing of a splendid 
drawing-room. Every member of the family appeared 
clean and happy, and all hands were at work. The 
master sat at a si^l table, with some books before him, 
and other papers in bis hand, as-if ready to apply them 
to use. The mistress was busily employed in spiimiiig 
wool. Her eldest daughter was not less diligently em- 
ployed plying her neetue in making a shiit. Another 
wu^tor was employing her fingers with great rapidity 
la we mamifacture of straw plait for making straw bats 
—tflhSt becoming of all kinds of female head- 
ditss-wWiiich, OH examinaBon, I foimd to be of excel¬ 
lent wcMimanship. The eldest son and die man-ser¬ 
vant weih-eDgaged each In mskiog a herring-net. A 


younger son was employed In Knitting a stocking. Tho 
raaid-scrvmit, after adjusting some things about the firu 
and other end of the room, also took her place and pro¬ 
ceeded to mend a stocking. Two younger children, 
who could not work, were placed near thmr mother, in 
little Binned chairs, with their playthings evidently In¬ 
tended for instruction as well as amusement, as 1 saw 
among their toys Uie letters of the alphabet on a board, 
and one of those little picture books which are intend¬ 
ed for the instniction of children. And on a small 
bench were seated about half a doxen young people, 
who having no work, and being poorly clotlied, seemed 
to form no part of the family, but were admitted to par¬ 
take witik tiiem in Uio mental repast which was about 
to follow. 

While all hands were thus employed, the master said 
to his eldest son, “ Peter, it is your turn to read,"—a 
hint to whicik he yielded a prompt obedience, by lay¬ 
ing aside his iiet, and taking iiis stand behind his 
mother; when liis father handed him a newspaper, 
pointing out tiie place from which he read the summary 
of the news of like foregoing week, and otiier matters 
of public interest. And this was followed by reading 
from a religious magasiiue aii interesting paper relating 
to the success of tlie missions in tlio islands of the South 
seas ; nt tile coiicliision of wliicli, tliu young lad resum¬ 
ed liis task of iieUinakiiig. I observed also that tho 
master, on instriicliiig his son wliere to read, pulled 
from beikiiiil him a stocking, on wliicii he cuntiiiued tike 
woi-k of knitting witli great rapidity dui'iiig the whole 
time of Ills sitting. But wlieii tike reading service was 
ended, he remarked tliat it was usual on such occasiuna 
to coiivei'sc about wlint had been read, but that as I 
was present, they would prefer hearing wlint 1 might 
say for their instrikctioii. in complying with tliis pix)- 
posal. I attempted to engage tlie tamily in conversa¬ 
tion, but failed, from none being disposed to siiiipoit it. 
1 therefore oliered some remarks on wiiat had been 
read, particularly on tiie missions to the isltmds of the. 
Sooth seas; from whicii 1 took occasion to expound 
and recommend wiint is essential to the salvation of lost 
sinners, wliether abroad or at iionie, showing how true 
religious principle leads to diligence in every branch 
of iawrul calling, rendering its subjects diligent in 
business ns well as fervent in spirit, in all tilings serving 
tlie Lord. And I endeavoured to enforce tikis doc¬ 
trine by giving some account of Margaret Scott and 
Mary Bland, wliicli produced (Kcasioiiiu expressions of 
strong feeling in all present. Tiie master, by his smiles 
and nods, showed tiiat lie was higlily gratified. Tlio 
speed of iiis wife's wiieel was occasionally much iin- 
aired by iier being now and then excited to lift her 
ead and smile, probably from a little allowable sclt- 
complacency in tikiiiking that she was not a second edi¬ 
tion of Margaret Scott. The young women sliowed an 
occasional smile, graced with a slight contraction of tho 
eyes, on hearing tiie history of Mary Bland, probably 
from a desire tehig excited to imitate that excellent 
pattern of female virtue. And I observed tiie young 
men sometimes making a sly wink towards the female 
side of tile liouse, as if signifying : '• Now litiiid that. 
There will be no husband fur you unless you become 
like Mary Bland.” At the close of these details the 
master expressed a wish tliat 1 should return to the 
better apartment, alleging tliat I might be annoyed by 
smoke arising from a new supply of turf to the fire. 
But feeling little incoiivenieiicy from that cause. Icon- 
tinued to offer a few remarks of useful tendency, Ull, 
by the request being repeated; 1 began to reflect that 1 
might be in the way of preparing sapper for the fouuly, 
and readily complied. 

Being now closeted with my host, I Uiought of im¬ 
proving Uiis tavourable opportunity for lewuing from 
him the principles upon which he acted in lUBiiaging 
his family, the reasons which led him to adopt the 
arrangements I bad seen in operation, and what bene¬ 
fits resulted from his plans of management. Awi l in- 
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traduced tnf inquiries by («ylng, I {greatly admire 
your eqonomy iu the Improrement of time, by working 
your domestic tnachiuery so as to ^ord provision for 
tlie miud as well as for tl>e body, by reading, hearing, 
and conversing, while all hands are working. This 
reminds fne of a similar arrangement among some of 
the weavers of a large manufacturing town in this 
country, where in a tweive-luom*shop, each stands up in 
rotation tor about half an hour a day, and reads aloud 
the ne«^ of the day in the hearing of the rest, wliile en¬ 
gaged at their work. And by these and utlier means 
tor improving their minds, the operatives of that town 
rank higher in intelligence than the average of their 
class in any other part of Britain. But what led you 
to think of introducing this plan into your family ?” 
Peter answered, “ Tlicy who spend all tlieir time in 
working for supplies to the body, and wlio quite ne¬ 
glect the mind, are little belter tlian brutes. 1 there¬ 
fore adopted this plan I'ur making the must of precious 
time in a way that will suit both ends best; ns, were I 
to give a book to each of my family to read for the 
satbe leiigtii of time, tliey would all read without work¬ 
ing, and perhaps witlioiit tliinkiiig or rememhering 
what they had read. But by one reading while the 
rest are working, tlie attention of all is kept up in pre¬ 
paration tVir the conversation to follow, by wiiich the 
whole is better understood and remembered. And 
were they left to work witliout reading, when otiier- 
wise they might engage in foolish conversation, or fall 
asleep before a gooil fire, they would not perform half 
the quantity of work ns on the plan I have adopted, 
whicii not only gives a great saving of time, but also 
the best means tor benefiting both body and iiiind on 
the same occasion; and 1 hope that in this way they will 
form the habit of employing their minds usefully when 
gouig about their «Uter work, so as to be fervent in 
spirit while diligent in business serving the Lord.” 
“ These re^ons are good,” said I, “ iind the plan found¬ 
ed on them is excellent, which, if adopted more gene- 
rallyj would add greatly to Britain’s glory, and tend to 
dlminisli her shame. But I caiiiiut uuderslniid Jiow, 
on tijis plan, your children can have time for preparing 
their sciiooilessons.” ” I feel sorry to tell,” said Peter, 
"that there is little or no tasking in this school, that is 
kept by a poor old man who aui teach nolhing but plain 
reading in the old way, and writing and arithmetic. I 
am distressed on this account, as it is a losing of time 
to send my latls there, and they will, as it were, be lust 
ill the end from want of a good education. 1 was 
greatly pleased by reading Lord Brougham's plan for 
fixing and supporting well-qualified teaciiers in all places; 
but it may be long before so much of a good tiling is 
done for the land. I think that every good man, and 
especially every godly parent, should pray for the suc¬ 
cess of any judicious proposal whicli is made to send 
the schoolmaster abroad for the good of tile rising 
generation. But 1 hud almost forgot to say, in answer 
to your question, that our youngsters get their tasks for 
the Sunwy tchuol in tlie moriiiiigs when the rest of the 
family are out at work, much better than they could in 
Uie evening, when they might yawn themselves asleep 
before a good fire, or be prevented by foolish coiiver- 
satlun, it not engaged as you have seen.” " Very 
true, very good," said I. “ But as such a farm as yours 
may be supposed to give work to all liands at allr limes, 
1 cannot understand how you can find time fur employ¬ 
ing any of your family in plait-making and net-making.” 
” It 1$ true,” said Peter, “ that as many as are in niy 
family might ibtdtfi work of what tlie tarm and house 
require fur aU'Bleir time, and say too that the work was 
by far tw^uch for them. But it is also true that 
many uriaiQffal servants and ill-tratued children have 
tlie uri of spending much time in doing little; and 
tii«eki<:arii generally Uie. loudest in complaining of being 
witli work, though not doing halt the work 
of'tnbiii who nre well-trained and faithful, and 
ttfe contequently cuiitented and bappy. But you taaf 


see that I could not otlierwBe fipd work for Uie whole 
of my family during Uiesfi long irinter nights. The 
whole of our thrashing work is done in the mornings,' 
and our out-door work during the day; and without 
some extra work, how could mi hands speud the even¬ 
ing ? • They caiuiut all spin; nor is It necessary that 
tliey should nil make stockings; and wHhout other 
work, some of them might lie sleeping at the fire, or go 
to neighbuui's’ houses to deal in folly. Or spread scandal, 
as the manner of some is for whom no other work is 
provided. Now, my first object in providing work for 
all, is to keep them fratn forming tlie ruinous tmbits of 
Idleness. 1 know not wtiether parents can do a greater 
injury to their children than by allowing them to take 
their own will, and form habits which may become the 
main source of all their miseries In future life. But 
these habits of industry which I endeavour to form by 
keeping all hands at all times employed, are of great 
advantage to me and to all concerned. My daughters, 
who could earn about three shillings a week by straw- 
plaiting if constantly employed, can by plaiting at lei¬ 
sure hours, gain as much as will pay for their shoes and 
Sunday clothes, by wiiich I am exempted from paying 
so much, and they taught to provide for themselves, 
and set a higher value on the fruit of their own indus¬ 
try. And the net-making also saves my pocket, and 
pays a little to my eldest son. I have my man-servant 
engaged at three pounds less than common wages in the 
year, on condition of his being allowed six weeks at 
tlie herring fishing, and the use of his whole time dur¬ 
ing the winter evenings in making nets fur himself ; 
and he pays what is done for liim oy my son on the 
usual terms. In this way I hope to see my mtui-sef- 
vant prepared to do something to good account for 
himself when he leaves me. And I trust also that 
the habits of industry to which our maid-servant has 
been trained, will make her a good wife to some well¬ 
doing husband.” " You liave great credit,” said I, " in 
seeking the good of others as well us your own profit, 
as will always follow tlie exercise of right principle. 
But how is it that you make the manulacture of stock¬ 
ings, wliicii is generally done by women, a braheh of 
men’s work, and a part of your own work ?” '• Stock¬ 

ing-making,” said Peter, " is properly a branch of the 
work of men, who weave them on looms; and why mar 
not men knit as well as weave stockings? TlioUgn 
such work is nut common among men in tills part of the 
country, it is attended to in the almence of other work, 
ill districts wiiere people arc trained to more industrious 
habits. And 1 attend to this work because 1 was 
taught to do so by my worthy mother, who always ui^- 
ed me to do such work rather than go Idle. 1 attend 
to it also as an example to my fomuy, as I could not 
expect them to profit by my exhortations to industry, 
while holding my own hands in my pockets or bosOtn. 
And as stockings are needed fur the family, by that: 
need being supplied by me arid my son, mf wife anil 
daughters are left to employ their time as you havo 
seen, for the greater advantage.” "1 seO,” said I, 
" that yoti have arranged not only for having all hands 
at work, but also for disposing of different mUndbeS to 
ihe best advantage. This Is very wise, very g'ood. 
But by wlmt plan of training have you been so success¬ 
ful in making them all attend'to theii* ttork with: such 
ciieerful diligence ?” Peter answered, “ 1 have to 
thank my dear wife for that. She was well trained to 
diligence by her worthy mother, by which she WM^^- 
pared for training her own children to industriehs hll^ 
bits. And 1 can explain to you how, with my hhlji;' 
she has produced the spirit of cheerful diligence in’hw 
family. 

1. As the proper foundation of all idbd triditing and 
future well-doing of our child^n, dw' flfot object has 
been to establish our authority ovet so much 

by angry words and Stripes, as by such pfereeverlng 
treatment as makes them toel to«t thfiy Mmtobej, and 
always obey, without delay or hihribUHhg. VTe have 
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found tbat t>hi« fs acCOmpIithed most easilf by com- 
tbelr tratniug' to obeffience when very yoiin^. 
iVhen dijMhle of understanding, we also teacb theia< 
fntm tfie fifth tsommandment, hUw it is the will of Q(xl 
that they should obey die^ patents; end by thus hcm- 
ourinfr Ood in niikiilg Idm supreme in all that is eom- 
msnora, tre obWn nhi blesiung, which renders our 
endeavcmrs sobc^ftil. And when a spirit of prompt 
obedience is thus fohned, it becomes easy to lead them 
to the 

S5. My wffe, hi adopting the maxim, ‘learn soon, 
leam well/ has given employment to the children 
when very yoiiUg. Itt consequence of tliis, the eldest of 
the two children you saw, though not yet five years 
old, can tease wool, carry turf to the fire, sweep the 
Hoof, wipe the dust from all things in this room, and 
lace everything in proper order, besides doiiiganum- 
er of other little occasional pieces of work at her 
iiiotller’s bidding, by which she will be rendered more 
apt for other services when she acquires strength for 
perfbmiing them. And the rest are kept more at 
work by this little servant doing what would otherwise 
occupy Uieir time. 

3. In order to insure obedience and success in all 
things, my vTife, never imposes any task but what can 
be easily performed. 

4. For producing a desire for work, she generally 
holds out a new branch to the growing youngster, ns 
a privilege to which she will be promoted on condition 
of good nehaviour, whicii prepares for engaging in it 
with a spirit of perseverance that could not be produced 
by the same being imposed us n task or burden. And 
sne endeavours to maintain this desire for work, liy 
frequently making comparisons of known cases, to prove 
that those arc niuch more happy wiio are diligently 
employed at work than those triflers wlio spend all 
their time in doing little or nolhltig. 

6. In order to excite them to diligence in their work, 
she sometimes allows them to provoke each Utlier to 
emiilaUon, leaving two or more to try whicli will do 
most work of the same kind; in some instances, measur¬ 
ing off tile same quantity of yam to each for ascertain¬ 
ing who will first work it up by knitting; taking care, 
however, not to allow tlio workings of eiuulalion to de¬ 
generate into what would engender jealousy or envy. 
Arid, in some cases, she aims at tlie same end by mak¬ 
ing tiiem work to time, striving with tlie clock for doing 
so much plait, stocking, or net-work, in n given time, 
tliot, by comparing tlieir greater speed at one time 
with their attainments when less expert, encouraging 
impressions may be formed, tliat will Induce to greater 
diligence and render them more smart and clever in 
other work oTgreater importance. I may say also that 
this .is ti use of Uie cluck which perhaps few have 
thought of; but by this and otlier uses 1 have gained 
more ^ it than ten times its price. 

6., Fpr exciting to diligence, we also follow the ex¬ 
ample of the Great Author of our nature in distributing 
rewards ito bur cliildren, but always in a way of showing 
tliat Uiese rewards are the fruits of their own diligence 
—the natural result of well-doing, hi my daughters re¬ 
ceiving the fruits of tlieir plaiting, iny eldest sou the 
price ^ Ids net-making, and my other son something 
by way of romuneration for his stocking-uiaking, not 
" to tell poor little Jane, on getting a new 

frock, tlut it is her reward for teusi^ wool, and serv¬ 
ing .her mocker like a good child, liy following tliese 
rtues and other ways and means, our children have be- 
CQ^ aa diligent as we could expect, affording us con- 
sidarabie aAvantage. And this is*a great comfort to 
uii, particularly In the prospect of their doing well for 
themseivas, if spared, in future life.” 

“ These goodmes," said I, when Peter had finished 
bis Interesting statement, "account fully for wliak I 
hava seen j apd, if more generally applied in <^er 
families, Itrtold produce a r^onned. generation 
that would ftui^ the land with good ^etvaots, ^d 


husbands, and good wives, leai^ing few bej^ara, and 
increasing the prosperity and CUmibrt' hf Ml classes. 
But 1 ramer think that you hate not yel lipfitiied alt 
the advantages of this Systematic Indultii^. T diln sup> 
poSe that-there ft more than plait, net, and atoekiiiir 
making done in tills house. 1 see vObr Wllh ilia 
daughters clotlied in home-made bllte llnsey, add yott 
and yoiir sons wearing blue and brown cheCk JibketS, 
red and white check waistcoats, and black add Whild ’ 
check trousers. Are not all these the produce of ittf 
spinning-wheel, or what some would call the house¬ 
wife’s flirift?” “Yes," said Peter, "my wife, witfi 
the occasional help of her daugliters and servant and' 
harvest servants, when hindered in reaping by raln^ 
spin ail that is used in Uie house for making stockings, 
blankets, and clothes for working. And lier use of 
the wheel leads to my use of the loom. As my motUet 
sent me a few months to learn weaving with my uncle, 

I manage to finish in the loom what is begun by the 
wheel, which 1 can easily accomullsh during the many 
flays of winter weather when field-work Is impractica¬ 
ble. And as by keeping a few slieep we have plenty 
of wool, the necessaries made from it cost us nesting 
but the price of a few die stuffs, and paying the tailor on 
moderate terms for making clothes in tlie house wheA 
required, so that we have no occasion to go to markeli 
but for some of our outside Sunday clothes.’* " This 
tells very well,” said I, " for your honour and profit. 
But I rattier think it will not tell so well in tlie hear¬ 
ing of merchants, who will infer from it that you must 
he a bad customer.’’ A bad customer!" exclaimed 
I’elei*. " We owe tiiem not a penny. And if ail peo¬ 
ple were more industrious, there would he more money 
ill circulation, more goods luirchnsed, fewer bad debts, 
and not so many broken merchants.” " But,” said I, 
" it is generally alleged that there can be no profit 
from making such goods fur use now, as they can be 
purchased from the merchants much cheaper than the 
cost of making.” I’eUir rejoined, " Tliat is the doc- 
triiKi of every lazy woman in tlie country, who is na¬ 
turally anxious to find an excuse for preferring idleness 
to industry. But 1 can prove it to be false by this un- 
tleniuble fact, tliat some well-doing women purchaso 
wool, and pay all the expense of manufacture, and bear 
tlie additional expense of going to market, where 
they sell tlieir blankets fur a pruiit, which they would 
not do if the wliole expense exceeded the market 
price. What is made in the house is also much more 
durable than wliat is bought in the shops; and we 
could not otherwise employ the family to such good 
account; so that, all tilings considered, 1 find this part 
of uiy plan productive of great advantage, to say nothing 
of the comfort of being clothed aim warmed by the 
fruits of the labours of the hands of my beloved wife.” 

“ I confess,” said I, "that your well-working plans are 
liigidy commendable. But will you allow me to ask 
whether this zealous diligence in seeking after earthly 
advantages, consists witli nccomiiig attention to the one 
thing needful ?” Peter answered with great modesty 
of manner, " I know that my active manner of life bos 
been pointed at as an indication of worldly-mindedness, 
particularly by some religious persons who greatly ne¬ 
glect their daily work under pretence of attending to 
spiritual duties. I know also that in all things I come 
short of loving and serving God 1 ought, and that 
knowing the danger of loving the worm more than 
God, it is my duty to watch, and pray, and kbour, to. 
have the great concerns of salvation uppermost in all 
my thoughts. But 1 know also that there is danger ol 
offending God by negleeting, as well as by pursuing 
too eagerly, the things of the world. Though we 
should not give our hearts to the world on Its own ac¬ 
count, we are required to give our hearts tq God, io. 
attending to all worldly concerns; and it ha* Imig.. 
been my opinion, that a large portion of pracU^ jr^ 
ligion consists in perfmming the common busipess 
life as God requires in bis word, atpl giving ibe Jimuii 
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to him in Uicse services. Even servants are required 
to perform their work to their masters ‘heartily as to 
the Lord, and not unto men,’ Col. iii. 23. Now, I need 
not quote to you the many passages of scripture in 
wliicli diligence in temporal affairs is both required and 
commended, and slothlulness reprobate.! in the strong¬ 
est terms; One law binding on all is, ‘ Whatsoever ttiy 
hand findeih to do, do it witli ihy might,' Keel. ix. 10. 
Under impressions produced by this law, my wife feels 
her obligation to follow the approved example of the 
virtuous woman concerning whom it is written, ‘ She 
seeketlt wool and fiax and wbrketh diligently with her 
hands. Sl>e louketh well to tlie ways of her house¬ 
hold, and eatetli not the bread of idleness,’ Prov. xxxi. 
13, 27. i feel strong obligations to diligence from 
finding it also written, ‘ If any provide not for liis own, 
and especially for those of his own house, he hath de¬ 
nied the faith, and is worse tlian an infidel,* 1 Tim. v. 
8. In tills passage it is plainly shown that God will 
not acknowledge the religion of those who do not dili¬ 
gently provide for themselves and their households. 
Wliatever tliey may think of tliemselves, or however 
they may be esteemed by others. He that hath ordain¬ 
ed, that ' if a man work not iieitlusr shall he eat,’ will 
regard them as even worse than infidels. And, hence, 
Paul commanded llic Christians of his day to with- 
draw from such that they might be ashamed, (2 Tticss. 
iii. 6—14.) from which it appears that, though men 
may be industrious without being religious, none can 
be reckoned ai>proved Christians without'being dili¬ 
gent in business as well as fervent in spirit, serving 
tiio Lord.” 

On expressing my assent to the truth and importance 
of these scriptural remarks, tlie clock struck nine, and 
Peter left me fur about n quarter of an hour, and then 
returned, saying, that, following the maxim, “ The eye 
of a master maker a fat horse,” he hud been attending 
to the feeding and bedding of his cattle for the night. 
Tlie books being tlien placed on the table, and all 
convened urotina tlie family altar, I was requested to 
preside and become tlieir inoutli in worship. After 
supper the doors of a concealed bed were opened, 
wliere I was left to take my repose ibr the night with 
usual comfort. And after worsiiip and bre^fast at 
proper time on the following inorniiig, I prepared to 
lake my departure, wlien Peter was preparing for the 
work of the field. But, on going out, 1 requested him 
to show me the chamber in which lie kept his loom. 
In this apartment, Ihougli of nule workmansiiip, I 
saw other works of wise contrivance and economy, 
corresponding with the good policy of tliis excellent 
man. In the one end stood the loom, well-lighted 
from the roof, containing a web for blankets which 
■ Peter was in tlie practice of weaving during the leisure 
hoursof rainy wcatlier. In onothercunier was fixed soiiie- 
tliing like a carpenter’s narrow bench, wcll-liglitcd from 
tlie roof, witli a slight rail along the wall supporting an 
axe, saw, hummer, square, guage, and hand plane, with 
angers, gimlets,and otlier carpenter'siiistruments. And 
on a shelf above 1 saw some paiiit-iars, with brushes and 
other articles for occasional use, all of which indicated 
tli'Bt Peter was a faiUiful follower of the maxim of the 
celebrated Franklin, ‘ never to employ another to do for 
him what he could effect with his own hands,’ as it ap¬ 
peared from what 1 saw that lie was in the practice of 
repairing and painting^ bis own farm utensiis,athough 
he gave me no explanation to.that«fffCt, further than by 
saying, that he could not afford to send for a caipenter 
to drive every twil that might be wanted. And the 
furnishing of a box, chiefly containing old nails, show¬ 
ed him to be one of those rigid economists who take 
core that nothing be lost, not even an old nail. 

But the principle of economy here seemed also to 
have assumed tlie power of control in the disposal of 
space, by appropriating this room for the doable pur¬ 
pose of a work-shop and store-house. A moveable 
partition was fixed at one end, bclUnd wMch wei^e stoaed >1 


the whole crop of potatoes, whicli Peter explained as 
being more safe there under the keeping « hto own 
key, than pitted in the fields at the liasard of being 
destroyed by winter frost and rain. And he showed 
how, by frequently turning what remained after seed¬ 
time, on that cool floor during the summer, tbey'wtnre 
kept in good cundition so as to make tlie old crop serve 
till the ripening of the new for family use. On the 
side opposite to the work-bench, and between the po¬ 
tato store and tlie loom, were placed half a dosen large 
casks which seemed to be in use for storing meal, as 
the whole apparatus for weighing Was suspended from 
the roof in relative position. On some slight beams 
across the roof were also placed rakes, corn-forks, 
pieces of timber and other light articles not in use at 
tliat season. And a number of wooden pins were fixed 
in the walls, on which were suspended, wcll.painted 
harrows, ropes, chains, and various articles of harness, 
thus disposed of to make the most of little room, and 
that every thing might be easily found when wanted,— 
all placed in a way which indicated more fully what is 
meant by a large development of the bump of order 
ill the contriver, than could be ascertained by the most 
minute examination of his cranium. On leaving tliis 
apartment, which Peter locked, putting tfie key in his 
pocket, I was conducted to inspect tlie dairy and sev¬ 
eral out-houses, in all of which 1 observed new evi¬ 
dences of skill and economy. 

When we had gone round to the front of the cow¬ 
house, I saw a fine show of geese, ducks, and liens, 
tlie beautiful workmanship of God, but the fruits of 
my hostess’ care, abd the reward of her good manage¬ 
ment. At the same time tlie inhabitants of the cow- 
lionse were liberated to take water, and seek what food 
they could find* for a few hours on an adjoining liill. 
Tiiey consisted of six cows and as many calves of a 
year and two years old. 1 was struck with tlie b.eauty 
of these animals, which had their hair nearly as well 
laid smooth at this season as that of a gentleman’s rid¬ 
ing horse. And on requesting Peter to account for 
this, lie told me that it was m consequence of their 
being all combed and brushed every day as regularly 
as tlie horses, explaining how he did so, not only to 
make them look well, but more especially to make 
them feed well, alleging that it is a great principle in 
tile order of nature, that every thing tending to the 
comfort of animals is conducive to fatten tticm as well 
as good food,j|nd that he liad experience of the bene¬ 
fits nrising from this plan both in making tiie cows 
niilk well and in preparing them for siaugtitcr. Ten 
fine slieep—the lambs being at this season nearly as 
large as tlieir motlters—now came out from a fold, not 
running off after the fashion of their untrained nature, but 
all showing the easy confidence of subjection to govern¬ 
ment. I was much amused by observing tliem surround¬ 
ing the master, pushing dt his knees and attempting to 
lick his hands, which he told me was their way of making 
their demand each for a potato or small turnip, whicli he 
had been accustomed togive occasionally for gainfogand 
maintaining their confidence, and this had tended greatly 
to promote that tameness by which they were as easily 
managed as cows. He now prepared for his yoke, by 
taking out his horses ready fur ploughing. And ip 
reply to some remarks on the good eondition and value 
of these animals, be said tliat he Iiad soid several 
horses, but that he had bought none for many years in 
consequence of keeping a mare whose progeny had 
afforded him considerable profit. In answer to another 
question, he informed me tiiat the young pet^e I bad 
seen attending on the family-reading on the foregiung 
evening, were the best scholars in nis Bui^y schou 
which be alibiys kept in his barn, admitted by tray of 
reward for good benaviour and progress in Wnfing. 

At this ^ut of our conversation, I took af 

Peter Park, reflecting with much pleasure ofi 8ie good 
sense, sound piety, and commendable industry of this 
tom, whose case may be regarded as a fW 
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iiuUmec of wliat mainly eontiibntes to * the wealth of 
natiomi' and th« bliss of social life. Let those who 
toad his history, learn to go and do likewise. 

A TBUE FaiENS ojr THE PeoI'X.E. 

the obligation of infidels to investi¬ 
gate THE EVIDENCES OF REVELATION; 

21 Zecturc, 

By the Ran J. H. Roebucs, 

Minister of the United Methodist Church, SpreuVs Court, 
Glasgow. 

Ws shall, in this lecture, endeavour to establish 
the following proposition ; ‘As it cannot be 
denied that the question at issue between Chris¬ 
tians and infidels is of the utmost importance; 
it is necessary that the latter should examine, 
with candour, the evidences of Christianity.’ 

1 . The truth of this proposition appears from 
the antecedent probability there is of the truth 
of Christianity, or in other words, that the Bible 
is the word of God. 

We must here observe, to use the words of 
Paley, “ that the question lies between this 
religion and none : for if the Christian religion 
be not credible, no one, with whom we have to 
do, will support the pretensions of any other.” 

Now, if an infidel admit the existence of a 
Supreme Being, he cannot rationally deny that 
that Being may reveal his will to the human 
race. The denial of this position W’ould be pre¬ 
sumptuous and absurd; for if the Deity is su¬ 
preme, he cannot, without contradiction, be 
supposed incapable of making a revelation ; and 
unless it has been revealed to the infidel that 
a revelation is impossible, he cannot know that 
it is so. Has he investigated the counsels of 
the infinite mind, or measured its omiiijiotence ? 
If not, be cannot tell that, among those coun¬ 
sels, the design of a revelation is nut included, 
or that the resources of omnipotence are insuf¬ 
ficient for its execution. Hence, paradoxical as 
it may seem, he cannot warrantably deny the 
possibility of a divine revelation without ad¬ 
mitting its actual existence. 

Now, if it is possible for the divine being 
to reveal his will, the probability or improba¬ 
bility of doing so, must depend upon his 
own character and upon the circumstances of 
mankind. If the circumstances of the human 
race were such as to make a revelation de¬ 
siderated, and if the character of Deity were 
such as to reader it certain that he would sup¬ 
ply the desideratum, the question of probability 
is determined aflSrmatively.. But if, on the 
other hand* either the circumstances of the 
hdp^ nee were such as to make a revelation 
unneoeararyi»^r the character of the Deity 
such/M 46 itender it unlikely that, if it were 
eVen he would supply that necessity— 

in si ^velation is improbable. 

TIte qw^ipn, therefore, is eomprised within | 


very harrow limits. I anl not aware that any 
infidel lias ever reasoned against this probability 
upon the ground—admitting the existence of a 
God—that it was not unlikely he would with¬ 
hold a revelation of his will from his rational 
creatures, if even such revelation was desiderat¬ 
ed. So tliat the decision of the question of 
probability rests upon tliat of the desirableness 
and necessity of a revelation. 

Notwithstanding tlic volumes which have 
been written upon tliis question, I do not re¬ 
member to have seen it placed in timt strong 
and striking point of view wiiich 1 think it 
ought to occupy. Indeed, tiicrc is a great 
difiiculty in the way of such a statement of it, 
arising from tlic jieculiar feature wished to be 
developed. 1 allude to the thet, that we are 
80 iiiiich indebted to the liglit of’revelation for 
our knowledge of divine things, that, abstracted 
therefrom, ue could not form any idea of the 
objects of that necessity and desirableness of 
which wc speak ; so that, oven in the supposed 
case of necessity, wc arc compelled to admit tho 
existence, to some extent, of tho thing desired 
and needed; and consequently, that it is not 
so much a new specii's of revelation of which 
we speak, as one more full ami perfect tlian 
that which we already possess. I hold it to be 
a principle of truth, that all the knowledge of 
God, possessed by any and every portion of 
the human race, in every age and nation, is, in 
some way or otiicr, the cunscqucnce of divine 
revelation. Tlic buinan mind, though pos¬ 
sessed of amazing powers of intellect, unas¬ 
sisted by some kind of revelation, could never 
have come to the knowledge of God; for it 
seems to me impossible tlidt under such cir¬ 
cumstances the notion of an infinite spirit 
could have been attained by tho utmost 
stretcli of the mightiest powers of any finite 
mind. To grasp this.point it would have been 
necessary to link tlie world, as an effect, witii 
the Deity as its cause,—a conception apparently 
too vast to be apprehended by the liunian mind, 
except by means of a revelation. This is not 
mere hypotliesis. . It is substantiated by the 
fact, that notwithstanding the assistance of a 
partial revelation, the ancient heathen philoso¬ 
phers were totally incajiabic of this conception. 
Tlicy could never reach tlie idea of absolute 
creation,—that is, the creation of something 
from nothing,—the conception in question. 
They all believed in the eternity of matter, 
and only attributed to tlie Deity the fashion¬ 
ing of that matter into the furniture of the 
universe. Now, this idea is the most impor¬ 
tant and essential one in the argument for the 
divine existence,—indeed, without it the argu¬ 
ment itself is lost. 

Our modern deists talk largely of the * light 
of naturebut I challenge any individual to 
prove that, indejicndentiy of a revelation from 
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Odd Mtuieif, a knowIiBdga of fait exist/KDOO could 
ever have been gained; and it is a piece of the 
most flagrant ignorance and ingratitude in any 
infidel to Oppose his own information upon this 
important 0 ibjeCt» to the probability of a revela* 
tion^ when all that he knows respecting it is 
derived from the very source he affects to des¬ 
pise and contemn. 

We argue the propriety of a revelation from 
the fact that, in some form or other, a revela¬ 
tion has never been totally wanting; and tlie 
pnhtibUity of a farther revelation from the de¬ 
ficiency of the former. Who can reflect upon 
the a^urd notions of tlic ancient philosophers* 
respecting religion, without perceiving tlie de- 
situblehess of a revelation ? Who can contem¬ 
plate their ignorance witli respect to God and 
a future state, without admitting that a revela¬ 
tion was devoutly to be wished ? Who can 
read of their want of a true system of morals,— 
of the patronage given by their greatest philo¬ 
sophers and sages to the worst of crimes,—of 
their obscene and sanguinary rites, miscalled 
religious worship, without confessing tliat a 
revelation of the will of God was a desidera¬ 
tum ? Who can regard the fruitless efforts of 
education, science, and legislation, to effect a 
state of true civilization and bliss, even in tlie 
enlightened spheres of Greece and Rome,— 
and not perceive the need of a revelation from 
above, speaking with the autliority of the Su¬ 
preme to the hearts and consciences of men ? 

Taking these two points of argument, the 
question of probability appears to me fully and 
fairly decided in the affirmative. The fact that 
all mankind have Received some measure of re¬ 
velation, establishes not only the possibility, but 
the great probability, of a full and clear revela¬ 
tion of the Supreme will. An individual, cn- 
’oying the full blaze of noonday light, might, 
with as much reason, talk of the suinciency of 
moonlight or twilight for all the purposes of life, 
as the inffdel manifests in his vauutings about 
the sufficiency of the light of nature, and the 
superfluity of rcvelatiou. There is just the 
same antecedent probability that the divine 
Being would give to the human race a perfect 
exposition of bis will, after the partial and im¬ 
perfect revelation of which we l»ave before 
spoken, as that the glorious day siiould succeed 
the dim and dubious twilight. No one esteems 
the light of the sun superfluous, because it was 
preceded and anticipated by the twilight; and 
it ia-adually absurd in the inffdel to oppose the 
dear . bright beams of a perfect revelation, be- 
oimsa they were anticipated by the unsatis* 
AuBtory light of one less perfect. 

Besides, we might adduce evidence of an¬ 
other kind in confirmation of thit argument. 
At the time of the Saviour’s coming ipto the 
world, an almost Universal expectation was en¬ 
tertained that some great teacher was about to 


appear, for the p«FpiMb, .«f< impartiog 
tion to maakind re^wtitig the wip of Ood. 
This opinion was entertained W. the Jewish 
people, to an individual, upem., me ground of 
prophecy; and. history relates ^wVreftdy tlt|t 
people Were to support the pretenielOas of 
impostor who had the prasumption to lay. t^ahn 
to the titles and authotity of the .expeeted 
Messiah. Besides, this expectation was antici¬ 
pated, if not realized, by some enl^htened 
heathens.* , ' ,■ 

Now, let us ask any enlightened person, 
whether, upon the supposed truth.of those im¬ 
portant questions, of which a full and 
velation is made in the scriptures, and.bf 
forcible yet dark intimations had behn pro- 
viouslj' given to the human familyi-^whether, 
1 say, upon the supposed truth of those, re¬ 
velations, it is antecedently improbable that 
tiiey should have been given to mankind? 
Are they not questions which concern human 
beings ? Are they not questions which, above 
all others, concern them ? And, if the Deity 
be a wise and benevolent Being,'is it improba¬ 
ble tliat sucii a revelation would be perfectly 
consistent with his gracious character and div- 
positiou ? We shall not now insist upon the 
obvious insufficiency of the light of nature to 
make tiie glowing distftvcries made by the 
sacred scriptures; which, if we did, the deist 
might stand amazed at the extent to which he is 
indebted to those writings, for his knowledge of 
God, and of moral truth. We repeat our in¬ 
quiry,—Is it improbable that such a revelation, 
under the supposed circumstances, should be 
made to tlie world ? Is it not, on the contrary, 
exceedingly probable ? If this general proba¬ 
bility be admitted, its application to the Chris¬ 
tian system will not be denied by any rational 
individual. 

Having given this very sketcliy mid some¬ 
what novel statement of tiie question of ante¬ 
cedent probability, in support of our position 
tliat it is incumbent upon the infidel.to exatii^ine 
the evidences of the Christian religion; we 
next remark, in defence of the proposUton, . 

2. That Christianity has been crgdlied. by 
the best and wisest of mankind. 

We are well aware, that numbers are not kl- 
ways a proof of the truth of principles. Indeed, 
on the contrary, the multitu^ are generally en¬ 
listed on the side of error. The most ridicttloua 
opinions have obtained currency kinong man¬ 
kind. But we commonly find that, atnofig the 
deluded populace there are certain pidlviduals 
who, ill consequence of a superiot eilergy of 
mind, maintain their brilliance aibiSt growing 
obscurity, and shine forth, like stars olTthe first 
magnitude, amid the general darkness.. These 

* TBoie who wish to sao tUo SikborlUes diii; iMblSct 
may toonsult I>r. Saniwri CtarhS’s ' £vi<I«ticss|Sf^t(Ma<al 
and H«v«aiod Kcligiouy’ tiivp. 9, sec. 2. n * 
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ar^ obeountt^ ilia tnasfef spirits of tbo igcfs in 
wliich they and ara looked upon as the 
great pAtrons of science. Such have been our 
Seidell, called by OHitius “ the glory of Eng¬ 
land,"•~^ar BAcod, the bright morning star of 
Bcienoei-^btti'the sun whose beams 
havA iiradiAted tbo vrorld,—our Milton, the 
prlncb of poets,—^our Locke, the roan of pro¬ 
found thought; It is to such individuals as these 
that we allade,—the fathers of our race and na¬ 
tion,—men who have made religion, to some 
extent^ their study, and who have adopted it 
from a full conviction of its divinity. We are 
wilting to admit that there have been a few 
eminent individuals who have taken the oppo¬ 
site side of the question. But wc arc not will¬ 
ing to admit that they have employed their 
usual skill upon the subject, or examined it 
with candour. We may instance the example 
of Dr Halley, to whom the great Neivtoii made 
the following remark:—“ Dr Halley, I am 
always glad to hear you, when you speak about 
astronomy, or other parts of the mathematics, 
because that is a subject you have studied, and 
Weil understand; biit you should not talk of 
Christianity, for you have not studied it: I 
have, and am certain you know nothing of the 
matter.” We may further instance the modern 
deist, Thomas Paine. When Paine writes upon 
questions of polity, with few exceptions, he 
speaks like a philosopher and a deep thinker; 
but when, from interested motives, or as a sub¬ 
terfuge for vice, he takes up his pen to ridicule 
religion and to find fault with the scriptures, 
he speaks absurdly, and betrays tlio most in¬ 
tolerable ignorance and falsehood. But it is 
almost needless to say that those, of the class of 
persons to whom we make allusion, who have 
embraced Christianity as the religion of tlie 
skies, are, in point of moral character, incom¬ 
parably superior to those who liave opposed it. 

Wc do not wish to insinuate that we ought 
to believe in the divinity of the Christian re¬ 
ligion, tnerely because they believed it. But 
we do inean to say that we ought not rashly to 
condndc against a system which they received— 
not in Consequence of its antiquity, but after a 
full and critical investigation of its claims to 
the credU Of mankind. They are acknowledged 
authorities in Other cases,—then why not in this? 
If we can place reliance upon them in their 
philOsopHiOal inquiries,—^why not in their re¬ 
ligions Odes? If we believe that they rea- 
Bon^ OOrreotly Upon sdentific subjects,—upon 
wbat“prfhciplO do iVe withhold our credence from 
their iipOp mofal and religious ques¬ 

tions? ‘^e 'are perfectly willing to listen with 
cdidbiir JtO thA depositions of witnesses in our 
courts i^'^gfeature; and upon that kind of 
evidedt^ , 4 ^. proceed to inflict the most severe 
penAitfaii'i^hot only to the abridgment of the 
natural add political liberties of the jHurties ac¬ 


cused^ but even (Z do not sAy with hinr itiQoh 
propriety) death itself. Wherefore; thcnf' is itt 
that we cannot allow ourselves to be itiflamieed 
by the same sort of evidence~the evidettoA of 
testimony—in behalf of religion, when that' «<hi> 
dence has been accounted ‘worthy of aU ats* 
ceptation,’ by the persons who are best able to- 
judge,—those who, possessing acknowledgetl 
abilities, hare examined it%ith strictness and 
candour ? 

We leave the infidels of the present day, 
who, having nothing neio to advance upon the 
question, arc continually urging the stale ob¬ 
jections of their more erudite predecessors, 
which have been refuted again and again,— 
judge whether it would not he more consistent 
with the clinracter of sincere inquirers after 
trutli, to express themselves with more modesty 
upon this important subject, and to hesitate 
before they openly profess their opposition to 
that systepi of religion and morals which has 
received the countennnee of such honourable 
names ns tliose which have been mentioned? 
We apjieal to every individual, Christian and 
infidel, whctiier this is not a legitimate reason 
in support of our fundamental proposition,—^ 
that it is ineuinbent upon tlie infidel to “ex¬ 
amine with candour the evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity ?” 

3 . Anotlier reason we would advance in sup¬ 
port of the general proposition, tliat infidels are 
bound to examine with candour the evidences 
of Ciiristianity, is, that if tlie Christian religion 
be repudiated, it is impossible to find an ade¬ 
quate substitute. 

The Earl of Chesterfield was once invited to 
sup with Voltaire, and an infidel lady of his 
(Voltaire’s) acquaintance. In the course of the 
conversation, “I think, my Lord,” said the 
lady, “ tliat the parliament of England con¬ 
sists of five or six hundred of the best informed 
and most sensible men in the kingdom I” After 
gaining Chesterfield's assent to the proposition, 
she continued : “ What then, my lord, can be 
the reason that they tolerate so great an ab¬ 
surdity as the Cliristian religion ?” “ I suppose, 
madam,” replied Ins lordsliip, with a good deal 
of keen wit, “ it is because they have not been 
able to substitute any thing better in its stead } 
when they can, I do not doubt but in their wis¬ 
dom they will readily accept it.” Now, wheft 
the infidel asks us to give up our hold of reli¬ 
gion, we demand of iiim, What have you to 
give us in its place ? Where is your siibsti- 
tute ? First let us know what ydu propose to 
ofier us in exchange, and, then we will think 
seriously upon the subject. You know it ia 
impossible that our minds can rest with satib- 
faction .upon mere negedive principles and pro^ 
positions,—^you might as well expect us to fhed 
upon the unsubstantial air. Find uS a ftiir abd 
adequate substitute, and we may perhaps be 
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able to strike a bargain. But why do yon wish 
us to give up our religion ? Is it because you 
want a more perfect system of religion and 
morals ? We have individuals of your own 
community who tell us that our religion is 
“ the best religion !” What do you want more ? 
We have the testimony of one of your own 
party to the effect, that “ the gospel is in all 
cases one continuedslesson of the strictest mor> 
ality, of justice, of benevolence, and of universal 
charity.” What do you wish for ? We have 
the testimony of Paine himself to the value of 
the Christian system. He tells us that “ Jesus 
Christ was a virtuous and an amiable man ; 
that the morality which he preached and prac¬ 
tised was of the most benevolent kind ; and that 
though similar systems of morality had been 
preached by Confucius, and by some of the 
CJreek philosophers many years before, and by 
many good men in all ages, it has not been ex¬ 
ceeded by any.” This is the evidence of an 
individual who was so much embittered against 
the Christian religion that, in his work entitle^ 
the * Age of Heason,’ either by design, with 
‘ malice prepense,’ or in consequence of liis in¬ 
attention and culpable ignorance, he has been 
compelled to support his tottering cause by the 
most direct and flagrant falsehoods and misre¬ 
presentations. Yes, unbeliever, Paine himself— 
the man of reason,—whose reason, by the way, 
was very “ little of its age" —even lie, lost as he 
was, for many of the latter years of his life to 
uH sense of decency—the dissipated Paine, adds 
his testimony to the religion of the gospel I It 
is evident, therefore, that you do not wish to 
get rid of Christianity because of its want of a 
perfect system of morality. It contains, ac¬ 
cording to the fore-cited passages, and many 
others of the same complexion extant in the 
writings of deists, the most perfect system of 
morality which the world possesses. Why not, 
therefore, suffer it to remain, until a more com¬ 
plete one be discovered ? 

But why, we again inquire, do you wish us 
to give up the religion of tlie gospel ? Is it 
because you wish for superior light upon the 
great principles of natural religion ? Let us 
ask, whence have you derived the information 
you already possess upon those interesting sub¬ 
jects ? We challenge you to produce one single 
article of what is called “ natural religion,” for 
which you are not indebted to revelation. Be¬ 
sides, is it not upon record, as the language of 
your own Bolingbroke, that “ no system can be 
more simple and plain than that of natural reli¬ 
gion, as it stands in the gospel”—and that that 
system is “ complete’?” Now, if that system— 
the system of the gospel—be “ complete,”—and 
if “ no system" of “natural religion can be more 
simple and plain”;—for what do you clamour ? 
Do you tell us that you are required by us, 
uuder present circumstances, to remain in a 


state of comparative ignorance with respect to 
many articles of religion? We admit the fact. 
But will you receive any additional light upon 
those questions, by repudiating the Bible ? 
Even admitting that the Bible does not give the 
measure of light you would wish to have, 
%vhere is the sense of refusing the portion it 
does afford ? Would it be wisdom in the mari¬ 
ner, to refuse the light of the moon and iltars, 
because the sun does not shine at midnight ? 
Would it be wise in the'hungry man to refuse 
a scanty pittance, because he is not permitted 
to sit down at the rich man’s table, and to share 
in his sumptuous viands ? Extinguish Chris¬ 
tianity I For what reason ? Might you not 
as well extinguish the glowing sun, for the pur¬ 
pose of increasing the beauty and the harmony 
of the solar system ? Obliviate the Bible 1 
Why ? For the sake of giving a superior mea¬ 
sure of light to that which it affords ? Go, and 
hang the heavens with sackcloth, to increase the 
splendour of noon-day ! Infatuated man I What 
would you do ? y you complain of dimness, 
be content with the Bible until you bave dis¬ 
covered a brighter luminary, and tJien we too 
shall willingly avail ourselves of its beams. 

But you may perhaps reply, that the Bible 
requires you to believe mysteries, and things 
contrary to reason. We shall speak of myste¬ 
ries afterwards ; but allow us to say that the 
Bible does not require you to believe either 
mysteries or things contrary to reason. Show 
us a doctrine of the Bible which is contrary to 
reason. Show us a mystery which is, as such, 
au article of Christian belief. If you can do 
either the one or the other, you will accoraplisli 
what has not yet been done. No, unbeliever ! 
You are not ingenuous in the reasons you offer 
for your wish to extinguish religion and the 
Bible. Your reason lies concealed in your heart. 
It is nut the result of intellectual exertion ; it is 
not the product of reason. Listen to the words 
of that Jesus whom Paine confesses to have 
been “ an amiable and virtuous man and they 
will unfold to you the reason, and its origin: 
‘ And this is the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil; 
for every one that doeth evil hatetb the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deede should 
be reproved /’ Now tell us candidly, is not 
that the reason ? It cannot be that you mtpect 
a greater measure of light by the exten^on of 
Cliristianity: this, you know, it could not effec¬ 
tuate. It cannot be that you hope fpr aA«- 
perior scheme of morals and religion by each 
an event: it U confessedly the most peifeet and 
complete we can have. ' How then can , it be 
anything else than a wish to free younKlves 
from the troublesome precepts, df the gospel, by 
sweeping away the whpie sa^emh of rel^on ? 
Yes; you should like, ^1 more at 
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ease, that), tttidef preaeui oircumstancet, you do. 
But, * there is ao peace to the wicked,* saith 
Jehovah. 

From hence it is clear that, so far from the 
infidel being able to offer an adequate substi¬ 
tute to supply the place of Christianity, in the 
event of its being destroyed, the only reason 
which can be given for rejecting Christianity is, 
that it is found to be troublesome to the con¬ 
sciences of those who are desirous of sinning 
with impunity, under ''^he dark shades of a na¬ 
tional infidelity. As therefore, upon the sup¬ 
posed falseness of Christianity, no system can be 
found adequate to supply its place, we think it 
is incumbent upon the inddei, candidly and 
patiently to examine its evidences. We observe, 

4. That if the Christian religion be true, 
infidelity is a crime of the most awful character 
and magnitude. 

In cases of a dubious nature it is a mark of 
prudence, to be, if possible, upon the safe side, 
however they may eventually issue. Let us, 
then, suppose the question before us to be one 
of this kind. Suppose tor a moment that 
Christianity may, hy possibility, be false ; and 
suppose farther, that a fair examination of the 
(]uestiun should render it in some degree pro~ 
habU that Christianity is false, but not entirely 
certain, we put it to any sensible man to say, 
which would be the proper mode of decision 
upon the question? It is supposed to be proved, 
in the highest degree probable, that the Chris¬ 
tian religion is false; but this is not entirely 
certain, for after all it may possibly be true. 
It is found that Christianity is the “ best re¬ 
ligion,”—that it cannot be superseded,—that it, 
some how or other, imparts an unaccountable 
felicity to those who firmly embrace it, giving 
them an uncommon degree of characteristic 
sanctity, unimpeachable honesty and probity, 
meekness and love, supporting them under the 
weights of trouble incident to man, making 
them happy under all circumstances, and espe¬ 
cially in death, by inspiring them with an un¬ 
earthly hope,—that Christianity has contributed 
to the peace and felicity of the world in an ex¬ 
traordinary manner, being attended in its path 
by a thousand felicitous circumstances,—that it 
has never been productive of misery, when faith¬ 
fully received, and consistently maintained in 
its professions; these, we say, are found to be 
matters »ot of hypothesis, but of fact, con¬ 
fessedly so on the part of its foes. Notwith¬ 
standing this, it is supposed in the highest 
degree pirobable that Christianity is not of 
heavenly origin, but the invention of men, who 
must be admitted to have possessed uncommon 
wisdom. Taking the question in this most 
unfavourable point of view,—Considering it 
barely certain that our religion is true, yet 
that tjmre is no substitute which eda be pro¬ 
posed to^ supply its plac^ — we ask any rational 


individual, which is the safe side df this doubt¬ 
ful question ? Whether is it more prudent to 
embrace religion with all its acknowledged ad¬ 
vantages, ‘ though, in the highest degree pro¬ 
bably, but not certainly, a device of maor-^-or 
to repudiate it, without being able to find any 
adequate substitute to supply its place ?■ If 
Christianity turn out false, still we secure by 
embracing it all that happiness which is not 
obtainable from any other source in the present 
life, and subject ourselves to no ill consequenoes 
when we leave the world. It is, therefore, 
impossible that by believing it we should lose 
any thing worth keeping. It is impossible that 
the infidel should be more safe than the Chris¬ 
tian. The latter may, on the supposition made, 
be a little more fanatical in his hopes and feel¬ 
ings than the former; but it is impossible for 
him to fare worse in tlie end. The Christian 
always meets death with culinness and hope. 
Kven though his hope be pronounced enthu- 
siastical and unreal as to its object, he derives 
much mure support and felicity from its in¬ 
fluence than can be enjoyed by the infidel, who 
is often filled with terror in such circumstances. 
And if the meteor be extinguished for ever by 
the floods of death, it cannot but be said that 
it burnt brightly in its decline, and that its 
parting beams were unearthly. Upon the whole, 
therefore, it would seem that to embrace Chris¬ 
tianity, even on the supposition that it is in 
the highest degree of probability fletitious, is 
the most prudent step an individual could take. 

This, we say, is the most unfavourable light 
in whieli this question can be regarded, so far as 
Christianity is concerned. But let us take a 
difierent sight of it. Let us consider it in a 
more favourable and less fictitious point of 
view. Our first supposition was, that Christi- 
atiity may possibly turn out to be true; and we 
do not remember tiiat any sober infidel has ever 
calmly affirmed the contrary of tiiis proposition. 
Now, admitting, for one moment, that Chris¬ 
tianity may possibly be true, is it not a matter 
of prudence to provide for this possibility ? 
And seeing that, so far from making its votaries 
miserable, it constitutes them tlie happiest of 
beings, would it not, to say the least, be im¬ 
prudent in 118 not to embrace it, with risk of 
the most awful consequences, rather than give . 
it a cerdial reception without any risk at all ? 
This is so plain a question that we might safely 
leave it with the veriest child to decide. If it 
were an aflair of merchandise, a mere question 
of trade, there would be but one opinion upon 
the subject. No man M'ould be fool enough to 
choose the side of risk in such a case. But 
though it is an affair of vastly higher impor¬ 
tance, such is the stupidity and infatuation of 
some men, that they reject it, and thus seem to 
glory in subjecting themselves to the most awfo) 
risks.* - 
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But neither m this the proper light in which 
we must regard the question. We have hither¬ 
to thrown all the weight of improbability into 
the scale of Christianity. Let ns now turn the 
balance. Supposing it highly probable—not to 
say osrftnn—^that religion is true, and what then 
becomes of the question ? If, when religion was 
supposed to be probably false, but possibly true, 
its repudiation was considered imprudent, what 
shall be said of repudiating it, when it is consi¬ 
dered highly probable that Christianity is true ? 
Surely if the former were injprudence, this can¬ 
not be any other than madness. When it is 
highly probable that an individual is risking his 
immortal soul and insuring himself perdition, 
and still determinedly continues iii his course in 
despite of such convictions, he by no means 
acts the part of a prudent man. And yet this 
is the way in which the infidel acts in the all- 
important mutter of religion. 

Upon the above grounds it is that we rest 
the proposition mentioned in the outset: “ That 
as it cannot be denied that the question at 
issue between Cliristians and infidels is of the 
utmost importance; it is therefore necessary 
that the latter should examine with candour the 
evidences of Christianity.” We call upon each 
individual now present to take tlie items of evi¬ 
dence already advanced, and to weigh them with 
calmness and candour. There is the antece¬ 
dent probability of the truth of Cliristianity ; 
then, the fact that it has been credited by the 
best and wisest of mankind,—men who have 
directed the energies of their master-minds upon 
the question, and after the strictest investiga¬ 
tion have pronounced it true; again, there is 
the almost universally admitted fact that, if 
Christianity is untrue, no substitute can be 
found to supply its place; and lastly, there is 
the consideration that, let the question issue as 
it may, the Christian acts the most prudent part 
in the matter, and is at all events safe, while tiie 
infidel runs the most fearful risks. Taking these 
items of evidence and contemplating them in all 
their bearings, only one conclusion can be de¬ 
duced,—and that is the sentiment of the pro¬ 
position. 

A GREAT PREACHER. 

[An Extract from a Sermon of Latimer, preached at St Paul’s 
Cross, Loudon, A.D. 154a 

I vouLO all tneu would look to Uieir duties as God 
hatti called tiiera, and we should have a tlaurishing 
Christian commonweal. And now I would nsk. u 
Strange question, Who is the most diligent bishop and 
prelate in ail England, tliat passeth all the rest in 
aping his office P 1 can tell, lor I know who it is; I 
know him well. But I think 1 see you listening and 
hearkening that'! should name him. There is one tliiit 
passeth all the' Others, and is the most diligent prelate 
and preaciiar imaii England. And will ye know who 
it is? 1'wjll tell you. It is the devil. He Is the 
most dilig^it preacher of all others, he is never out 
of his dioc^, he is never from iiiscure; ye shall never 
fiinl Uiiu unocenpiedj he is ever in his parish; Jie 


keepeth ret{Ai^|C« ,at «U .times t dK rtaU find 
him out of the w^; caU. far ..vn^n goa will, he 
is ever at home, the diligenteSt praael^ir lii '«U the 
realm. He is ever at nffi ploag|ti$ .>ito lordiQ|r or 
loitering can hinder him; |pp Is ever if plying hiilusi. 
ness; and ye shall never fira him 4d]|^ I,waratpt yau. 
And his office is to hinder |)el|fi^rtOBn!iMAia. super¬ 
stition, to set up idolatry, to tench w kinds <of popery. 
He is ready as can be wished for to devise as msmy 
ways as can be to deface and ebstwre glory. 

Where the devil there away with beiskf.kh<t im yrith 
>candles! Away with Bibles, and up with beads! 
Away with the light of thg y^pel, and up With the 
light of candles, yea et noon-day i Where the devil 
is resident that he may prevail, up with all supersti^n 
and idolatry, sensing, painting of images, candles, 
palm-asites, holy water, and new service of men’s in¬ 
venting I—as though man could invent a better way to 
honour God with than God himself hath appointed. 
Down with Christ’s cross, up with pnrgat^ pick- 
purse ! up with him, the popish pur^tory, I mean. 
Away witii clothing the naked, the poor, the impotent; 
up with decking of images, and gay garnishiiiir of 
stocks and stont^s! Up witii man’s traditions ana his 
laws! Down witii Guti's traditions, and his most holy 
word ! But here some man will say to me, “ What, 
mr, are ye so privy of the devil's counsel, that ye know 
all Uiis to be true ?” Truly I know him too well, and 
have obeyed him a little too much in condescending to 
some follies. And 1 know him as other men do; yea, 
tlmt he is ever occupied, and ever busy in following 
his plough. I know iiiiii by Peter, who saith of him, 
’ lie goetli about like n roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour.’ 1 would have ttiis text well viewed and 
examined, every word of it. He goeth about in every 
corner of his diocese. He goeth on visitation daily. 
He ieavetti no place of his care unvisited. He walk- 
etii round about from place to place and ccaseth not. 
As a lion ; that is, strongly, boldly, and proudly, state¬ 
ly and fiercely, with hau^ty looks, with his proud coun¬ 
tenances, with his stately braggings. Koaring ; for 
lie lettetb not slip any occasion to speak or to roar out 
when he seetii his time. He goeth about seeking, and 
nut sleeping ns our bishops do; but he seeketti dili 
gently, all comers, whereas he may have his prey. 
Tliere was never such a preacher in England as be is. 
In the mean time the prelates take their pleasures. 
Tliey are lords and not labourers; but the devil is dili¬ 
gent at ids plougli. He is no unpreaching prelate.— 
He is no lordly loiterer from bis core, but a busy plough¬ 
man ; so that among all the prelates, and all the pack 
of ttiem tiiat have cure, the devil shall go for my 
money; fur he still applieth his business. Therefore, 
ye unpreaching prelates, learn of the devil to be dili¬ 
gent in the doing of your oifice. Learn of the devil; 
and if you will not leara of God, nor good men, fur 
shame learn of the devil 1 1 speak it for your sliame. 
If you will not learn of God nor good men to be dili¬ 
gent in your office, leern of the devil 


lE'fig 

How to Studtfthe Scripl>tre$.—Be careful to read the 
holy scriptures diligently. Suppose you cmigiot read 
yourself, get the aiuof another, trom whose lips you may 
hear them with profit But also be umu your guard, 
when just going to read them, lest the ehei:i^.deter 
you, rob you of your disposition, and say, " Do that 
first; afterwards you may read at a more convenient 
season.” This he does to divert you from TPur pur¬ 
pose, but do not follow his suggestions; raxbhr, like 
the fainting hut, hasten to the fountain of'the hoi; 
scriptures, and from tiience draw refreshment. If God 
tlieii give you ipi umderslUKling of these pages, not 
a word containing a lesson must escape you; 

but ponder well oh !u impress it deeply on 

your heart; and order yoor eonvarsafipn 8ccoraingiy> 
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WW1« JmiidiM, ^ posaibte ftiuns to rea^ everf 
vena tba Mvateat attmtion. You not Iw 
conecmad awraly to tum over the leaves of the Bible; 
but pou must nM aceomit it a task, if need be* to go 
over the mne»vetM. t«e, thnwo or more tiroOs, oftiU 
oom|»’eboiid what i# written. If you are pre^rine 
to road or to heart the holy scriptures, then above all 
tilings pray to Gkid: ‘ JLord Jesus Christ 1 <^n my 
earn to hear and to undetstaind tliy word, and to fulfil 
thy will; unveil my wyes ^at they may see the won¬ 
ders of thy law!’ Thus equip yourself with prayer; 
for many who depended upon their own judgment, were 
deceived, not understanding the scriptures. When, 
therelbre, yon read a passage, difficult to be under¬ 
stood, do not listen to the seducer, os tiiough things 
were not so as they stand on record; but if you be¬ 
lieve in Ghid, believe his words likewise. I thert!- 
fora beseech you, niy bretliren, be daily and zealously 
devoted to faiUi, hope, love, and humility; arm and 
fortify yooEselves by incessant prayer and meditation 
on the sacred scriptures; let us take up these weapons 
in defonoe of our heart, tliat we may fight a good figlit, 
and find mercy and grace on tliat day, with llie strict¬ 
est judge, who will reward unto every one, according 
to his deeds.—J^pArum the Syrian. 

The Excellence of Scripture. —‘To make the Almighty 
our unutterable joy,’ is to find our full ihiitioii in our 
love to him, by the precious nourishment of the sacred 
scriptures; for in the words of holy writ, we discover 
just os many joys, as we obtain many views to onr per¬ 
fection; at one time a plain story entertaining us; 
f^aiit under the literal sense, a hidden moral applica¬ 
tion strengthening us ; again, a more profound contem¬ 
plation elevating us to higher considerations, and a ray 
of eternity, enlightening us in tlie niglit of our earthly 
pilgrimage. The holy scriptures exeel beyond com¬ 
parison, all science and learning, besides tliat they pro¬ 
mulgate the truth; that they invite us to our heavenly 
home; that they divert the heart of tlie reader from 
seeking after earthly possessions, and direct his mind 
to higher objects; that by their occult passages, ttiey 
keep strong minds in activity, and court the weak by 
their rimple language; that tiieir obscurity is not so 
great as that we need to fear it, nor their sense through¬ 
out so easily to be comprehended, as though tliey could 
forfeit any thing by it; that when we read tiicm more 
frequently, they take away all aversion ; when we read 
them the more readily, the more we peruse them with 
meditation; that they assist tlie mind of the reader liy 
their simple language, and elevate him by ttieir liighcr 
sense, and he Imcoine perfected by the reading; Uiat 
they are read and understood by tlie unlearned laity, 
and yet ever remain new to the learned reader.— Pope 
Gregory I. 

The Various Adaptation of Scripture. —The sublime sa¬ 
cred scriptures are like mountains, affording us nourish¬ 
ment; everypious soul that ascends them lias the satisfac¬ 
tion to find his fill of eternal nourishment. In tlie holy 
scriptures, men of maturer judgment meet with ideas of 
fog^r tilings, by means of which, and tlirmigh further 
contemplation, they rise still higher; people of lesser 
note also &id truths miswering to tiieir low capacities, 
fo which they may cleave. The holy scriptures that 
hppear fo speak in history very plainly to vulgar, weak, 
and simpler minds, soon raise their tone when address¬ 
ing the more learned, in the disclosures of hidden 
doctrines, In this way tiiey are profitable to both 
classes ofmen, to the weak, as well as the stronger in- 
teliect; tiiey are adapted to the different capacities of 
readers, just as the manna in ancient times, had a 
diffisrent taste, according to every individual’s particu¬ 
lar .tilting. Altliough tiie word of God is not Mike in- 
telli;^ble to all, yet in itself it is ever the same. For 
tills reason we find smne things in holy, writ dark, 
others plain, that the understanoing of the reader may 
be profited as well WKfSpd bjT Ufo scriptures. — 
Isiaort SeviBe, 


Utility of the Ser^tures.-^l^^ SlSn^pt^fW grp the jife- 
nourishment of the soul. O tiiera^^, py friend I 
cease to kill the inner man by hungsir, to torfore him 
with a cruel deprivation, not of tnoad andi vshtetj but 
of the words of the iiord. Without foB yioa wlti be 
wounded—and would you In that case mfuie. B>e 
remedy offered ? Cease to decry and demeclate the 
manifold wisdom of these salutary books, f^ll to bund 
with Kvcience, that courtier. Acts viii. whom his 
qiwen had set over all her treasures. He was so mttch 
addicted to tiie study of the Bible, that he would nut 
even omit it on tlie journey. But the Lord also coun¬ 
tenanced his design, and presently sent him a teacher, 
to explain to him what he was just then reading, and 
brought him by means of the reputation of the scrip¬ 
tures, to faith in tlie Bedeemer, who has also oom- 
niaiided us to searcli tlie scriptures, for this very pur¬ 
pose. I believe timt a man may discover his wnole 
life, his wliole temper, and his way of thinking in the 
Bible. 1 )o you need repentance and confession of sin ? 
are you assailed by trials and sufferings? are you way¬ 
laid or persecuted ? are you weighed down with grief 
and anxiety, or dues anything else trouble you? Do 
you strive to become virtuous, or do you desire to praise 
and tiiank God ? Hera you find something to suit all 
tliese cases. Only read it in such a manner as if it had 
been written to answer your situation, your frame of 
mind ; follow it up with your ilispusilioi), consecrating 
it, to tlie Hurd I— Athanasius, 


iloettfi. 

THE BROOKLET. 

Sweet brooklet, ever gliding. 

Now iiigii the inountaiii riding, 

TJie lone vale now dividing, 
Wliitlier away ? 

“ With pilgrim course I flow. 

Or in suiunier’s scorching glow. 

Or o’er moonless wastes of snow, 
Nor sto]) nor stay ; 

For O, by higli beiicst, 

To a briglit abode of rest 
In my parent Ocean’s breast 
I liasUm away!’’ 

Many a dark morass. 

Many a craggy mass. 

Thy feeble force must pass; 

Yet, yet delay! 

“ Tlio’ the marsh be dire and deep, 
Tlio’ the crag be stern and steep. 
On, on, my course must sweep, 

I may not stay; 

For O, be it east or west. 

To a home of glorious rest 
In the bright sea's boundless breast 
I liasten away!’' 

The warbling bowers beside thee. 
The laughing flowers that hide thee. 
With soft accord they cliide thee. 
Sweet brooklet, stay I 
" I taste of tiie fragrant flowers, 

1 respond to the warbling bowers. 
And sweetly tiiey charm the boura 
Of my winding way; 

But ceaseless stiU, in quest 
Of that everlasting rest. 

In my parent’s boundless breatt| 

I hiuten away I” 
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Kiiow’st thou that dreod abjrss ? 

Is it a scene of bliss ? 

All, rather cling to Uiis, 

Sweet brooklet, stay? 

O who shall fitly tell 
What wonders there may dwell ?— 

That world of mystery well 
Might strike dist^y; 

But 1 know ’tis my parent’s breast— 

There held, 1 must needs be blest; 

And with joy to that promised rest 
I hasten away!” 

Sir lloRERT Grant. 


THE JEWS, 

Therk is one good omen for the future success of 
Clirislionity and its universal diffusion, in tile present 
c^icisteiiee of the Jews throiigiiout every climate 
under heaven. When the whole world, with tlie ex¬ 
ception of Judea, had lost the worship of the One 
only God, there seemed little prospect, in human pro¬ 
bability, of that pure worship being restored in all the 
countries of the earth, and less, that it would be re¬ 
stored by Jews, whose very dispensation was confined 
to tiie land of Judea. But so it is, the unity of tlie 
Deity has become, in one sense, universally recognised 
by the Jews being universally dispersed; and in coun¬ 
tries in which Christianity has failed to establish itself^ 
the .lews remniu perpetual witnesses of the unity of the 
Godhead. their case, the laws that modify the 
character of men and nations seem to be suspended. 
Tliey preserve their own original character in every 
climuU; and in every nation, among the ferocious Moors, 
und the staid and mechanical Cliinese; tlie same un¬ 
der tlie inquisition in Spain, as under the exterminating 
wars of the Roman em^rors; and though, by a strange 
inconsistency, tliey who, when tliey were under an im¬ 
mediate divine government, and witnessing the many 
miraculous interpositions in their behalf, were ever for¬ 
saking their king and their God, now tliat tliey are 
without a king, and appear foi-saken by God, still ad¬ 
here obstinately to that law which it is no longer pos¬ 
sible for them to observe. Tiicre is thus soinetliiiig 
so much beyond tiie ordinary course of nature with re¬ 
gard to tliein, that they disappoint and baffle all calcu¬ 
lations founded upon usual probabilities, and nunaiii to 
Uiis day ' a peculiar people,’ which caunot be numbered 
among the nations, stricken with a judicial blindness, 
religiously preserving those books whicli contain tlicir 
own condemuBtion, They imve everywhere, according 
to the prophetical denunciations, become a proverb and 
a by-word in all countries; and, being despised and 
reproached, their character has sunk almost to deserve 
these rf'proBches; and in morals and in understanding 
they are, genemliy speaking, ns low as they stand in 
tile general opinion. Tlie Cliristians have ialleii into 
two opposite errors respecting them,—citlier a culpable 
indifference, and a want of that gratitude wliicii was 
due to tliem for their fathers’ sake, ' of whom, as 
cimoerning the fiesh, Christ cameor, if any earnest¬ 
ness was felt about their stale, it was accompanied 
with a total hopelessness of tlie efficacy of human 
means, since tliey seemed reserved in a miraculous 
manner till some great moral revolution, beyond tile 
reach of man to accelerate, should occur. But, trhilo 
some have tbou^t the omversion of tlie Jews the only 
^legMSDted' ia the convermou of the world, 
jretmai. have tbought.it the only woilt ,to be 
end mistaking time and occasion fbr 
iuill|raKsii^n the words of Paul, aS v Uthy i 

BSMetira Uut the Je\»s were to be the instruments of ' 
coutyrrfbig the «’tirl«i> ^ If the casting away^ them i 


be the reconciling of the world, what shall the feef^. 
Siig of them be, but life from the dead ?’ The Jews 
wlio rejected ChrisUaaity, were cert^Uy neitheir the 
CBusea iidr the tostrunients of Uie GeMUes receiving 
Christiani^; tot the time of the Jews njf^ing Christ, 
was the time of the Gentiles being received-into tlie 
church; and God took occasion from.thebr f^tina^, 
to stow meicy to the Gentiles. 'If, tnmi;tiisil season, 
when judgment was mingled with merc^, was yet a 
season of such abounding grace, as that the Gentiles 
should be received, wbat shall the time be, when judg¬ 
ment is remitted with regard to the Jews, but a time 
of unbounded mercy, in which the uttm'raost parts of 
tiie earth shall be sained, and Uie fulness of the Gen¬ 
tiles be brought In? This seems tiie only passage 
which refers to the unconverted JewSf;. tor the otlier 
passages, which are frequently applied to them, refer 
to the converted Jews, u^n wiiose stock tlie Chris¬ 
tians were grafted in, ana who tims bemiiue one peo¬ 
ple, the true descendants of Abraham, and he was no 
longer a Jew, who was one outwardly, but those were 
regarded as the children of Abraham who were pos- 
sessed of tlie like faitli. In all oges, the words ot the 
prophet have come to pass: ' But yet, in it shall be a 
tenth, and it shall return, and shall be eaten as a teii- 
trec, and as an oak, whose substance is in them, when 
they cast their leaves; so the holy seed shall be the 
substance tiiereof.’ The stem of the Jewish nation 
has been again and again cut down, and revived anew, 
and existed solely in its stock. In all the judgments 
that have been inflicted upon them, 9 remnant has been 
saved, and a remnant only. Of the ton tribes, and tiie 
two tribes, that were alike carried away-captives, the 
latter and the smaller division of the Jewish nation 
only returned; and of them, only U portion. In tlie 
same way, the remnant who believed in Cliristianity, 
amidst tlie multitude of those who rejected it, and who 
were rejected of God in consequence, be^miue the stock 
of tile true ctiiirch, on wliicii the Gentiles were en¬ 
grafted. Their history thenceforwaid is Uie history of 
the cliurch, and in them the prophecies are fulfilled. 
It is upon this stuck that boto the unbelieving Jews 
and the unbelieving Gentiles must be togetlier inserted 
wlieii the fulness of the time is come, ana the kingdoms 
of the earth shall become the kingdoms of the Lord 
and of His Christ, and he shall reign for ever and 
ever. To speculate concerning the manner in which 
tiie Jews shall be converted, and to bo minutely parti¬ 
cular as to every circumstance which will accompany 
tiieir return, is unwarranted alike by reason and by 
revelation, and tends to throw disinwdit on the sm*lp- 
tures, by mixing such sick roan's dreams with Uie oiv 
acles of truth. But every actiyh exefUon in toveur of 
eitlier the temporal or spiritual oondiUto of the Jews, 
is truly Christian, and is according to the mind of that 
apostle who, for the sake ot his ^thren, like MoSes, 
almost wished himself cut off from Christ, and btoUed 
from the book of Me.—Douglas. 1 
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CHRIST OUU KINSMAN-REDEEJIER. 

By THE LATE Rev. Alexanoee Princi.e, D.D., 

Minister of the First United Secession Church, Fertlt. 

A MONO the Jews, one, by fulling into debt, 
might mortgage both bis inheritance and his 
personal liberty ; but the law expressly pro¬ 
vided, that his nearest of kin might step for¬ 
ward, and redeem liis poor brother, by jjaying 
his debt. The person who did so is called his 
GW/—his kinsman.* Boax tells Ruth, that he 
was her Gael, and would act the kinsman’s part, 
jirovided another, who was still nearer in blood, 
did not do it.f This same emphatic word is 
often used as the proper name of our glorious 
Mediator. It is very remarkable that we find 
it in Job, ‘ I know that iny Redeemer—my 
Gael —liveth.’lj; There seems to be reason to 
conclude, that Job lived a little before the days 
of Moses, long before the Jewish laws concern¬ 
ing redemption of inheritances were instituted ; 
and yet this holy man calls Christ his Jtedeemer, 
and boldly expresses his faith of his existence, 
even then, in that character, * I know that he 
livethand then he immediately adds, * He 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth,’ or, 
‘ He shall stand up—the latter one—upon the 
earth.’ In these words he professes his firm 
persuasion that his blessed Goel would fully act 
up to his character, and perform the part of his 
near kinsman ; when he should come in the 
flesh or stand up, in our nature, on the dust of 
the eatth. It IS also very observable that he 
calls his Goel, ‘ the latter one.’ There is an ob¬ 
vious reference to some noted character who 
had gone before ; to whom this latter one had 
some resemblance or relation. And who so likely 
to be the person referred to as the 'first Adam ; 
who by hisfall brought ruin on his whole mmily, 
and mortgaged their fiur inheritance? But, 
aays he, * 1 know that my Redeemer wiU appear 
an earth in the cbafacter of a second Adam ; 

* Lev. xxt, S5. t Ruth iti. IS, 19. 

I Job xlx. 39. 

Vot. II, 


and will redeem the persons of his people, and 
buy back the lost inheritance.’ In Old Testa¬ 
ment prophecy, the church’s Lord seems to take 
peculiar pleasure in bringing forward this de¬ 
lightful name, as the stay and comfort of his 
people on all occasions. From the forty-first 
chapter of Isaiah to the close of that book, we 
meet with it in almost every chapter, and in 
several passages where it can be understood 
only of Christ, in his ofliciul capacity, as in 
chap. lix. 20. lx. Ki, &c. 

'i’his mediatory character of our Lord Jesus 
Christ has a relation to the miserable condition 
of those whose cause he undertook. They are, 
first, the prisoners of divine justice doomed to 
eternal death for sin ; and, secondly, they are 
held in the most abject slavery by the devil 
and their own lusts. Christ's name, as a * Re- 
ileeincr,’ exactly suits their twofold miseiy. 
He must first deal with God us an offended 
judge, and redeem them from the hand of jus¬ 
tice, by paying down the full price of redemp¬ 
tion. The delit which they owed was not of 
the pecuniary kind, such as bankrupts owe to 
their creditors; but it was a criminal debt, such 
as malefactors owe to a -righteous judge, by 
committing some capital offence. Strict Justice 
required that death, the sentence of the law, be 
executed on the prisoners : or, if a Redeemer 
interpose, he must suffer the punishment of the 
law in their stead. Now, the hartuonious testi¬ 
mony of scripture represents the redemption of 
the church as the effect of Christ’s death ; and 
sets this forth as a redemption-price given to 
God for their ransom. Hence says our Lord, 

* The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.’* * He gave himself a ran¬ 
som for all, to be testified in due time.’f Christ, 
having engaged from everlasting to be the Re¬ 
deemer of a lost elect world, came, in the ful¬ 
ness of time, to fulfil his engagement: and it 
behoved him to lay down his life for the sheep. 
*He was made under.the law, tp redeem them 

• Mat.- XX. SSr t 1 Tim. il. 10. 
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that were under the law and he did this by 
enduring the curse of the broken law for us, or 
in our stead.* Believers are, therefore, said to 
be * bought with a price,* and to be redeemed 
with the precious blood of Chri8t.f ‘ By his own 
blood be entered once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us.’ 

But, in order that he might qualify himself 
for performing the part of our near kinsman, it 
behoved him to assume the nature of those 
whom he was to redeem. The divine Law¬ 
giver might, in a consistency with his rectoral 
justice, admit of an excliange of persons, but 
not of natures. The nature which sinned must 
suffer. Infinite wisdom, therefore, appointed 
that the Redeemer of mankind-sinners must be¬ 
come man ; and Jehovah said, in the everlasting 
covenant, * I will prepare a body’—a complete 
human nature—‘ for him.’^l When he came on 
the great work of our redemption, he was accord¬ 
ingly made of a woman, that be might be made 
under the law—he was made of the seed of 
David according to tlie flesh ; and the apostle 
to the Hebrews gives the reason of it—namely, 
* That he might in all things be made like unto 
his brethren; for both he that sanctificth, and 
they who are sanctified, arc all of one’—of one 
nature, * for which cause he is not ashamed to 
call them brethren. Forasmuch then as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, he 
also himself likewise took part of the same, that 
through death be might destroy iiira that had the 
power of death,—that is, the devii.’§ Thus our 
condescending Redeemer, in order to give the law 
all its due, and to effect the redemption of his 
people, ‘made himself of no reputation, took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of siuful flesh.’ He became our near 
kinsman, that ho might pay our ransom in that 
very nature which was under the curse. 

* What he had to do in paying the ransom of 
hia. church, was distinctly marked out in the 
holy law, under which he, as Mediator, was 
made. He was made under the law in the very 
same sense in which those whom he came to 
save were under it. They were under it as the 
law of a broken covenant, commanding perfect 
obedience to all its precepts, and demanding 
full satisfaction for all the transgressions with 
which they stood chargeable before God. The 
whole accumulated load of the elect’s debt was 
laid upon him by imputation ;|| and he must 
fulfil all righteousness, iti obedience to the pre¬ 
cept of the law, while he was giving satisfaction 
to its penalty. His people needed not cmly re¬ 
demption from the curse, but a title to eternal 
life. The criminal debt must not only be paid 
By the eufferingB and death of the surety, but 
the ehosen company must be redeemed onto 

• Osl, «j. 18. fl Cor. fl. SO. 1 Pet, 1.19. 

ta«b, X. a.' § Heb. U. 11—14. 
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God, and the lost iaheritance bought back, by 
our near kinsman. He came that we might 
have life, smd have it more abundantly. He 
obUuned eternal redemption for usi la accom¬ 
plishing these great ends, he entered on his 
arduous work at his incarnation, and finished it 
on the cross. All that he did, and mi that he 
endured, from his birth to - bis death, must . be 
viewed as belonging to the purchase of imr sal¬ 
vation, and as constituting his all-perfect right¬ 
eousness, on the footing of which we are justi¬ 
fied before God. We find him in. the temple 
among the Jewish doctors when only twelve 
years of age, and he declares that he was about 
his F'ather's business.* The blood which was 
shed at his circumcision, the pain, the priva¬ 
tions, and hardships to which he was snbjeeted, 
in the stable and manger at Bethlehem, in his 
flight from the sword of Herod, in his return 
from Egypt to Nazareth, and what arose from 
the indigence and obscurity of Joseph and 
Mary, as really belonged to his satisfactory 
obedience, as bis last sufferings on the cross. 
Not one act of his whole life in our world can 
be viewed as of a private nature ; because the 
law had no demands upon him except in his 
public capacity as our Kinsman-Redeemer. It 
was thus that our compassionate elder brother 
interposed in our behalf,—bound himself, by 
bis own free engagement, to answer all the de¬ 
mands of justice standing against us, to pay our 
ransom and procure the internal inheritance by 
the costly price of his precious blood : and all 
this he fully accomplished, to the complete 
satisfaction of his righteous Father, and the 
eternal salvation of all his people. 

But another interesting inquiry yet remains 
to be answered, How are this purchased people 
to be liberated from the hand of their spiritual 
oppressors ? It belonged to the near kinsman, 
under the law, not only to redeem, the person of 
his friend from bondage, and buy back his in- 
Iieritance; but, if his brother’s or kinsman’s 
blood had been shed, he became the avenger 
of blood, and the pursuer of the murderer to 
justice. This is plain, from the aocount given 
of this matter, in Num. xxxv. and Dent. xii. 1<— 
13., where the word *Goel,’ or * near ktoamaDy’ is 
always used to express the avenger <tr reve^^er 
of blood. This divine ordinance seems ob¬ 
viously designed to prefigure one importfoit 
line of our great Redeemer’s characteivwoamely, 
that be, as our kinsman, should pnrsue the 
devil, that great adversary and destroyer of ^e 
human race, to condign pnnishnmob-and .exe¬ 
cute (feserved vengeance on the head c^ that 
old serpent, who had been a murderer feofn the 
beginning.f When the church’# Hekfoemer, 
therefore, appeared on e^tb, bO {m^Miedly 
I came to destroy the works of the devik to crush 

f folin TtU. 4b 
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IMs heftd, imd deliver hie captive*. In order to 
achieve thece great ends, it behoved him to die 
On the cross, as the Ransomer of his people at 
the hand of justice} and in this way to destroy 
death, and him that had the power of death.* 
Christ’s death, viewed in relation to God, was 
the proper price of our redemption; but, viewed 
in refereooe to sin, death, and the devil, it was 
the appointed and all-powerful medium of their 
destruction. In blotting out the hand-writing 
which was against us, and nailing it to hia 
cross, he also * spoiled principalities and powers, 
made a show of them openly, and triumphed 
over them in it.’f In this was fully accom- 
plisbed that remarkable prophecy, ‘ iihnil the 
prey be taken from the might}', or the lawful 
captive delivered ? But thus saith the Lord, 
Rven the captives of the mighty shall be taken 
away, and the prey of the terrible shall be de¬ 
livered: for I will contend with him that con- 
tendeth with thee,and I will save tliy children.’^ 
This part of his work oor Redeemer accom¬ 
plishes by the power of his oraniputent arm. 
* As for our Redeemer, the Lord of hosts is his 
name, the Holy One of Israel. Our Redeemer 
is mighty, and he will thoroughly plead our 
cause.’ 

Such is the endearing relation which Jesus 
Christ our Lord bears to all his despised fol¬ 
lowers, He is their Brother,—-their near Kins¬ 
man,—bone of their bone, and flesh of their 
flesh ; and he has acted the affectionate Kins¬ 
man’s part, both as a Ransomer from the stroke 
of justice, and a Deliverer from the power and 
tyranny of all their spiritual foes. The price of 
redemption was fully paid down on Calvary; 
and bis Father declared his fullest satisfaction 
with the payment, by loosing the pains of death, 
and honourably acquitting him from tlie prison 
of the grave. If our redemption from our 
spiritual enemies be not fully completed while 
we remain on earth, it is not for want of virtue 
in the Redeemer’s blood, or from any defect of 
love or power in our glorious deliverer. But 
be has important ends to serve, for the advance- 
mapt of bis own glory and our spiritual advan- 
btge, by keeping the heirs of iicavcn for a 
season in the field of battle, and casting out the 
«oemy by litUe and little. In the mean time, 
ttey.are for ever delivered from the reigning 
power and absolute tyranny of all their spiritual 
wes, and have received the fullest assurances 
aix^ .biqtpy earnests of complete deliverance. 
'Tmsc you received, believers in Christ, on the 
day .’vJten you first received Christ Jesus the 
totd; and be u too gracious to disappoint 
pour hopi^ too faithful to belie bis promise, and 
loo poiKtlul <to be frustrated in his design. 
Orape neigas in jiis heart toward you, on the 

« Bflh S. 14 . t Col. u. 14, 19. 


footing of his divine righteonsnesi, irrougbt out 
for you and imputed to you; and eternal life 
is fully secured, and will be finally etyoyed by 
you, to- the praise of the glory of his grace. 
Immortal glory is the crown, the kingdom, the 
inheritance procured by the Redeemer’s death, 
conveyed by his testament, and sealed by his 
Spirit, in all that believe $ and it is reserved In 
heaven for all that are kept on earth, by the 
power of God, through faith, unto salvation. 

If so, consider what manner of persons all 
such ought to be, in all holy conversation and 
godliness. They are not their own, but are 
bought with a price,—the infinite price of 
Christ’s precious blood; and are, therefore, 
bound by every tie of gratitude and love, as 
well as duty, to glorify God in their bodies and 
souls. So walk as the redeemed of the Lord, 
who are returning, and coming to the Zion 
above, with love to Jesus in your hearts, songs 
of praise on your lips, and everlasting joy on 
your heads. The whole earth should join in 
giving thanks to the Lord, for he is good; for 
his mercy endureth for ever; but especially 
* let the redeemed of the Lord say so, whom 
he hath redeemed from the hand of the enemy.' 
Walk as Christ’s freemen, redeemed to the 
favour of God, admitted to hold fellowship with 
God, and warranted to enter with boldness 
into the holiest, by the blood of Jesus. Stand 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
you free, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage. Keep at a distance from the 
corrupt principles and defiling courses of'this 
evil world, llcmembcr that you are redeemed 
from the earth, and must not set your afibetions 
on things below. Your Redeemer himself is 
above, the purchased inheritance is above, the 
better part of the redeemed company is above; 
and your heart and daily conversation should 
be also in heaven, ‘ from whence we look for tiie 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ,—who shall 
change our vile bpdy, and fashion it like his 
own glorious body.’ In this delightful hope 
let us patiently wait for the adoption, the final 
redemption, of our bodies from the silent grave. 

FAMILIAR LETTERS. 

No. XIV. 

YOUTH, THE SEASON FOR SERIOUS REFLECTtON. 
Dear ——, 

Your aunt Betty has been wone 
for several days, and Janet thinks, if sbe ge'i 
no turn to tbe better she will not long sur¬ 
vive. If she have an interest in him who died 
for qs and rose again, she will make a happy 
ejcchauge: to be with Christ is far better. Sho 
is filled with sore pain: but if it be all on this 
side tbe grave, it will soon be over* end will all 
be forgottep in that land where Ihere it neitber 
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sorrow nor crying, bat where the Jbrmer things 
are passed away. From her bed of afRicUon as 
well as from every others we are .warned most 
expressively to improve the days of health, to 
attend to tlie great concernments of the soul, 
before the evil days come, and the years draw 
nigh, in which we shall have to say, wc have no 
pleasure; before the days come, when, by rea¬ 
son of sore affliction, we cannot lix our minds 
steadily on any subject whatever. It is in the 
days of health that we should give ail diligence 
to get our spiritual diseases removed; it is then 
that we should have recourse to the Physician 
who healcth all manner of sickness among tlie 
people ; then we can best search the scriptures 
which testify of this Physician, and of the 
sovereign remedy that strikes at the root of tlie 
disease, and in due time effects a complete cure; 
then we can best enter the gates of Zion to hear 
the joyful news concerning tiie Lord our healer, 
and the balm wiiich lie applies to them that arc 
broken in their spirits and grieved in their minds. 
It is while the mental faculties are in their 
vigour, tliat we can best study and meditate 
upon the great mystery of godliness, ‘ God 
manifested in tlie flesh, justified in the spirit, 
seen of angels, believed on in the world, and rt;- 
ceived into glory.’ It is in our youtti, and in 
our vigour both of body and mind, that we can 
Buccessfully apply to any study or learning of 
tlie elegant or useful arts ; much more is it then, 
that we can best learn the things that belong to 
our peace. Who ever thinks of going to school, 
when his c}'e has become dim, when his memory 
is impaired, when ho is sinking down into a 
state of dotage ? No ; it is in the days of child¬ 
hood and youth, while the mind is young and 
tender, before it be hardened through the de- 
ccitfulness of sin, and before the pursuits of ma¬ 
ture years force themselves upon us, that we are 
to learn and store up in our minds tlie rudi¬ 
ments, the first principles, of natural science. 
Much more should we, in the same period of our 
lives, apply ourselves with all our might to ac¬ 
quire the first principles of the oracles of God, 
and that ‘ wisdom which is from above, which is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be 
entreated, full of good fruits, without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy.' If we neglect the great 
salvation while we are young, while we are able 
to follow any other pursuit in life, however law¬ 
ful in itself, it is not likely that we will care for 
any of those things that most deeply concern our 
aouU, when we are unfitted for any other thing. 
If we have hardened ourselves against the Lord 
till the long shadows of the evening of life stretch 
tbemafelves upon us, the probability-—may I not 
say the certainty?—is, that we will sink in 
A great measure unconcerned into utter dark¬ 
ness. But, however prone we be to procrasti¬ 
nate, to talk always of beginning to-morrow, who 
knows whether there be a to-morrow for him, 


or whether H be pcR 
bark on the wide ocean of cternit3% 00.4 
state be unalterably fixed,—fixed |n that pla.C 9 , 
out of which there is no redemption, where their 
worm dietb not, and their fire, 4 ilot .gi^ch,^4? 
It is to-day and not to-morrow, in tW mqrging 
and noon of life, that we are to giVe 
earnest heed to the things that are>sppkei| of the 
Lord. ‘ To-day if ye will hear hia voica^harden 
not your hearts as in the day of temptaUon in 
the wilderness, when your fathers tempted me, 
and proved me, and saw my worlt^g forty 
years.’ 

The Israelites were all these years fed with 
manna, with bread from heaven, distributed 
every morning of the six days, by the imme¬ 
diate hand of God himself; of that God who 
had taken such ample vengeance upon the 
Egyptians for the cruelty they exercised upon 
the chosen people,—who had made a way for 
them through the sen, so that they passed safe¬ 
ly, while their pursuers sank ns lead in the 
mighty waters; of that God who sent bis ser¬ 
vant Moses to lead them, and Aaron to be 
their priest,—who directed them by the pillar 
of cloud by day and of fire by night,—who 
was conducting them to a land flowing with 
milk and honey, to a land from which the for¬ 
mer inhabitants were to be ejected because of 
their sins,—who had written to them the great 
things of liis law, and given them signal vic¬ 
tories over their enemies by the way. Yet 
while God was displa^'ing bis favour and mercy 
to^vards them in a way that he had never done 
to any other people—in the very time that they 
had the most ample and continued evidence of 
his presence among them—they provoked him 
to his face. How daring, to murmur that they 
were removed from the flesh-pots in Egypt,—to 
repine when be made water to flow in abun¬ 
dance from the flinty rock,—to engage in making 
an idol after the manner of their cruel enemies 
the Egyptians, at the very moment when Sinai 
itself was moved at the presence of God, the God 
of Israel,—and to say of the similitude of an ox, 

‘ These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt I’ How in¬ 
fatuated, how heaven-daring, to be thus employ¬ 
ed, while the glory of God was on the fop of 
the mount, like devouring fire 1 Our provoca¬ 
tions, when we depart from the Lord, are ^111 
more highly aggravated. When we despise 
and reject Christ, the true bread that 'eante 
down from heaven, the true manna, of which if 
a man eat he shall live and not die»—when .wa 
refuse to draw water out of the wells of.salvttr 
tion, our punishment will be more sevem,>’!'llf 
they escaped not who turned away 
who spake on earth, how mnncth more nhaii hot 
we escape, if we turn away fiem him wheapaiMlk' 
eth from heaven How often, every4foy-,faKl 
at everv timey we may be tempttfd ah 
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often ahould i#e put to outuelveo tbat aurfblly 
interring queetion, * Hoir ahidt we eadape if 
we ne^eot eo great salvation ?* The uve ^eoe 
of refuge for peHsfaing sinners is set before us; 
we ere invited, we wre entreated, we are ui^ged 
fo See to it that we may be safe. God is 
stretching out his hands to os all the day, though 
we be a disobedient and gainsaying people: be 
is eiaying, * Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die ?' 
If after all thb entreaty we shut our ears, if we 
will not listen to the joyful sound, if we deli¬ 
berately pereist in this course, there can remain 
no possibility of escape from everlasting de- 
straction from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of his power. Keep, O keep in 
min'd, and often repeat the text, * Rejoice, O 
}'Ouiig mati, in thy 3 'outh, and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk 
in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of 
thine eyes: but know tliou, that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment.’ 
Some think this is spoken in a high style of 
irony, to teach us that if wo spend our youth 
and more mature years in mirth and jollity, and 
fulfil the desires of the flesh and of the mind, 
we cannot escape when we must stand before 
the judgment-seat, and hear the sentence which 
the righteous Judge will pronounce from his 
glorious high throne. There is nothing, in 
another view of that text, in true religion to 
prevent our rejoicing in our youth, but wo are 
to rejoice with trembling, and in no case to re¬ 
joice in iniquity, but to run in the way of God’s 
commandments with joy. If our eye be single, 
if the whole body be full of light, we may re¬ 
joice in that liglit; if our heart be right with God 
and sound in his statutes, then we may walk in 
the way of our heart because it is the way of God. 
But how much need have we to watch and keep 
our garments clean, lest we walk naked, and men 
see our shame I How carefully should wc com¬ 
mit ourselves to God, and to the word of his 
grace, which is able to build us up, and to give 
us an inheritance among the saints in light I 
Be ever on your guard against the counsel tiiat 
causeth to err from the words of knowledge, and 
from the way of God’s testimonies, from what¬ 
ever Quarter it may come. And ‘let no evil 
contniiinication proceed out of your mouth but 
‘ let year speech be always with grace seasoned 
with salt.’ 

i hbpe you will not forget to employ every 
hour of that time you can strictly and properly 
calt your own, in keeping in mind all that you 
letirni^ at school. This to be done on week 
dlEiy% and religious improvement solely on the 
babbath. On every day ask counsel of Him 
whose'fiime is the Counsellor. Our prospects 
hrti nn( bright, but they have been darker; and 
i hope^bat' be who has fed, and led us all our 
ilot^ leave us destitute. '* To old age 
I abi b^ Abct to boaiy hairs I will carry you,’ 
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is a promise we may confidently depenti upon* 
He will not leave us nor forsake us. * * 

Your affeettonate Ibther, 

p-s. 


lectUaiafttital 

THE PAULICIANS, FROM A. D. 660. TO A. D, 86t, 
By the Rev. Adam Blaib, 


Miniiter qf the United Secettion Church, JPer/y-Port-ON- 
Craig. 


Having fomerly treated of the origin, orthodoxy, and 
distinguishing principles of Uie Paiiiiciiuis,* we proceed 
to detail their history so far as it is known to us. And 
we are apein obliged to be content with what account 
we can )^ean from Peter of Sicily, though under no 
obligation either to repeat all the names he heaps 
on the poor persecuted people, or to say " A men'' to 
his datteries of the cruel emperors.f 

The Paulicians extended through Ponlus, Cappa¬ 
docia, Armenia, Pisidia, and Syria. Constantine, sur- 
nained Silvainis, diligently studied the books of the 
New Testament wliich he possessed, and actively pro¬ 
pagated tlie doctrines wliich he learned from that pure 
source: in otlier words, lie became a sealons preacher 
of the gospel. By the blessing of God on his labours, 
a number of Christian <;ongregations were formed ac¬ 
cording to the scriptural model. Ho continued to 
work ill the gospel for twenty-seven years, during 
whicii period the place of his ordinary residence was 
Cihossa in Pontus. Abciiit the year 687, the proceed¬ 
ings of Silvaniis were reported to tiie emperor, wlio 
commissioned Palatinus Simeon to stone him to dentil 
as a wicki'd man, and to disperse tlic other Pniilicintis 
ttmiiigli Uie Romish cliurch, " to he tnuglit and coiu 
verted, though they were quite unwilling to he cor¬ 
rected.” " Nor did any delay take place,” continues 
Peter; “for Simeon in great haste associated with 
himself an iiulividiiul who, in those regions, lived with 
tlie government and magistrates.” As soon as he had 
readied the appointed [dace, he ordered nil “the 
Paulicians to he apprehended, and to be led to tho 
soiitiieni pai’t of the castle of Coloiiin” in Pontus; 
“ wliere, placing tliat niiseruhie man ami his disciples 
on opposite sides, lie immediately gave a signal thuL 
with stones tliey should attack him alone.” Simeon, 
no doulit, intended this “ reiineinont of cruelty,” as 
Gildion culls it, to be “ the price of tlie people’s pardon, 
and the proof of their repentance." Peter, however, 
proceeds: '< hut these spared their master as he who had 
been aeiit to them from God. Having seised tlie 
stones, they brought their hands by appearance indeed 
to tlieir belts, but secretly threw the stones Imhiiid 
them. Many years before, Silvaniis had adopted a 
certain one, Justus”—who, ” following the commands of 
Palatinus Simeon, having taken a stone into his hands, 
struck Silvaniis with great force, and killed him like 
another Goliah.” Several centuries afterwards, in tlie 
days of Peter, the place, " on account of the mass of 
stones, was still called the Heap'*' According to the 
imperial orders, Simeon " commended the disciples Of 
Constantine to the churches, that they might be re¬ 
covered to a sounder mind. But these peo^e were by 
no means converted.” Such is the statement of Peter 
r^arding the steadfastness of the Paulicians, the death 
ofiConstantine, and the apostasy of Justus. 

But how wonderful is foe grace of God! The com* 


• See No. LXXXVI. of the Weekly Christian Teacher. 

11 may mention once-for all, that I use the same Odi. 
lieu of Peter as formerty, pp. tUtl—SSlB. Who» .foe 
reader is done with this wper, he may turn. hack to 
No. LXIIf. of The Teacner, 137, and food foi^ 'lui 
account of Iheodora’a erodes to the Paufirians. -W' 
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poHd esdurance of those snfferiniss by Uie witnesses 
for the truth, was ins^mental in the conversion of the 
persecutor Simeon. Peter speaks of him as devoid of 
divine instruction, ienorant, gentle, and rash; urhile he 
listens to these people, and drinks in their deadly heresy. 
He returned to Constantinople, and renounced his 
honours at the Imperial court. He spent three years 
at bis own private home in studying the Paulician doc¬ 
trines, and then proceeded to Cibossa. •• Having con¬ 
vened end collected from every quarter the disciples of 
Constantine, he was constituted successor. And that 
he might procure to his name the same celebrity wiiich 
his predecessors had obtained, he called himself Titus.” 
This was about tlie year 690; and the passage shows 
that Simeon was not constituted the uiiiiistcr of tiie 
Paulicians without the consent of the society, and that 
they Imd had more pastors than Conslaiitiiie; fur men¬ 
tion is made of Simeon's " predecessors,” with whom it 
was fashionable to take a scriptural name. Peter 
USserU that in all tliis Simeon “was fully entangled 
and possessed by the devil.” But the urch-eneuiy of 
souls does not usually tempt men to abandon worldly 
riches and honours for poverty, ridicule, and persecu¬ 
tion, or to desert ease lor a life of laborious exertion. 
An impartial reader would be apt to think Satan had 
fully as much connection with Simeon putting Con¬ 
stantine to so cruel a death, ns with his present proce¬ 
dure. Peter compares Simeon to a certain whale 
which has tlie appearance of an island, whicii. wluui 
the sailors cast an anchor on it, “ tlesceiuls below the 
waters, and suffocates them all in the deepin like 
manner, he writes, that such ns “ did not shrink from tlie 
sonorous gravity of his voice, but fixed in him Uie anchor 
of their hope, were depressed to the depths of hell.’’ 
Such is tile sentence this Romanist pronounces on tlie 
whole body of the Paulicians; yet he bears testimony 
to the aitroctive eloquence of the preacher’s address. 
He admits also that in three years multitudes in those 
parts received Simeon’s doctrine. About 69d a public 
disputation'was held between Justus, tlie apostate mur¬ 
derer of Constantine, and Simeon, 'i'hey held a long 
discussion on the meaning of Col. i. IG, 17—“ P'or by 
him were all tilings created that are in heaven,” &c. 
The historian does not inform us of the views taken by 
the different disputants,—only that Justus warned his 
opponent and himself not to impose on tlie people, or 
to destroy the souls of men, reminding him of the day 
of judgment; but Peter ndd.s, “ Simeon was notliing 
moved by these his words; but went on more keenly 
In hiaown way, distoriing the exponiiion of tliat place in 
a variety of modes.” Tli^s just menus tliat Simeon 
completely confounded Justus in his “ cxpusilioii” of 
the passage in question. Not having had great suc¬ 
cess in argument, Justus waited on the bishop of 
Colonia, and ^ve such a detail of tlie history and dis¬ 
cipline of Uie Paulicians as suited bis iiicliiiatiuii. Tlie 
bishop laid the statements before the emperor Justinian 
Augustus, who commanded all the followers of Simeon 
who could be nppreltended to be examined separately. 
A large funerol pile was constructed, and ail who per¬ 
severed ill tiieir principles, including Simeon himself, 
were consumed to aslies, witli the exception of Paul an 
Arab, whose sons were Gencsius and Thcodorus, and 
who bad previously in providence retired to Episparis. 
This Paul, the Arab, could not be Uie individual of the 
same name who speculated erroneously on the Trinity 
in the third centuiy; and, if I understand Peter aright, 
was different from Paul, one of the sons of Callimce, 
whom the Paulicians rejected; for after the historian 
baa mentioned Paul and John, the sons of Callinice, 
adds, ''therefore this other Paul obtained a son 
ONm^us, to whom he gave the name of Timothy." 

.. The two broUiersk Genesius and Theodorus, became 
biaders among the Paulicians; but unfortunately an 
almrcation took place, and they parted from one 
another, both claiming to be led by the Spirit of God. 
Notwithstanding botit discord and persecution, how¬ 


ever, Uie Paulicians seen to hmn. Inertased. Cenw* 
quenUy the Emperor hea Isauricns, who reigned firtm 
717 to 741, summoned Genesius, surnamed llmotiiy, 
before him, and sent him to the patilaroh of CoMton* 
tinoplei who put to him the following quesUons, some 
of the answers to which manifest rather too much iiUie> 
ory. Patriarch. '' Why hast Uiou .denied the orUiq* 
ox faith?” Genetivt. "Let. him be aceiueed wim 
denies Uie orthodox faith.” Pair. " Where&redo yon 
neither believe nor adore the venerable cross ?” Gm, 
“ Accursed be the man who does not adore and wor¬ 
ship the venerable ami vivifying crosswhich Peter 
explains to mean Christ himself, forming the crom with 
outstretched hands. Pair. “ Wliy do you neither 
worship nor adore the holy mother of God Gm. 
“ Accursed be he who does not adore the roost holy 
mother of God, the common mother ef us all, into 
whom our Lord Jesus Christ enteredhaving an eye 
to “ the Jerusalem wliicli is above,” or heaven itself, 
into whicli Christ the forerunner has for us entered. 
He doe.s not speak of worshipping, but only of adoring 
or venerating that place. Pair. “ What is the cause 
why you do not participate, but vilify the immaculato 
body of the. Lord Jesus tiiirist, and his precious blood ?" 
Gen. “ Let him be acciic.sed wlio has not done so, who 
despises Uie body and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Peter says Genesius meant " tlie words themselves,” 
wliieh seems to intimate that Genesius participated in 
Uie- thing signified,—namely, “ tlie body and blood 
of tlie Lord.” Peter continues, “ Being questioned 
again concerning tlie holy catholic chui'mi and apos¬ 
tolic church, he in like manner appealed to the catholic 
church, but meant the conventicle of the Manicliees,” 
ns Peter calls the Paulicians. " Being questioned 
concerning baptism, he, in like manner, affirmed that 
Jesus Christ himself is baptism ; nor did he answer 
riglit nnytliiiig else wliieh is written, 1 am Uie living 
water.’’ Whatever be the meaning of ttiis, Genesius 
did not join in tlie superstitious baptism of the B-o- 
inuiiibts; and whatever was his outward form of bap¬ 
tism, he looked to Christ as the baptism signified or 
thi^ living water. On tlie whole, his examiiiator found 
him innocent; the emperor gave him "formal letters" 
of acquittal; and he returned to Epispnris, whence he 
and his disciples departed to Manaiiulis, the metropolis 
of the Paulicians. We cannot but remark, Uiat in Uie 
above interrogation the palriaruli mentiaiis neither the 
Manichean two principles, nor tlieir alleged denial of 
the Old Testament. The emperor’s letttrs of protec¬ 
tion are also a strongly presumptive proof that the 
1‘auliciaus did not use images; fur Uie emperor Leo the 
Isauriaii,. in Uie face of Uie pope, ordered all images to 
be removed from tlie churches. For nearly thirty years 
Genesius continued to minister with great applause, 
and died of a tumour in the groin, which Peter 
judges to hare been a judgment of God to punish him. 
Genesius had a son named Zaebarias, and another 
called Joseph Aplironetus, who took the name of 
Epaphroditus, and wtioin Peter would fain represent 
as a natural son, but dares not broadly assert St.' 

The brothers, Zacharias and Joseph, were now lead¬ 
ing men among the Pauliciansbut kalouay qaused 
much discord. Peter is loud in his excIamaUon against 
the one for striking the other, (which was doau^ess 
wrong, if true,) but praises the piety of the emperors 
for butchering these people. They conUnnsU* more- 
uver, to increase; and so much were they united, that 
the two bodies, on account of the troubles of the Umes, 
moved off together in quest of other habitations. The 
party under Zacharias, meeting a superior force, of 
ilagarenes or Mahomn^ans, wereali pnttotkesmord,. 
as attached to the emperor of Constantinp|U^ oiUp 
Zacharias escaping. Joseph and his party hBriqg;their. 
faces towards Syria, declared they were about fo emi 
gage in rural affairs, and the Mahommedans sJlpveff 
them to depart. They however returned to BuritBIBi*, 
and were well recaiveia by the jnluiUtiinjl^ Inpqlf 
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honoimd Joseph as a messenm of Christ But an 
imperial p;eneral named Crichotaches bestead the 
house where Joseph lay, and apprehended many of his 
disciples, while Joseph " fled to Phrygia, and fixed his 
abode at Antioch in Pisidia,” where be for thirty years 
preachml the Paolician doctrines, and died at Ouuto* 
cc^us. 

After the death of Joseph, called also Epaphroditus, 
Boohaoes, wh<m Peter calls a natural sou of a Pauli- 
cian woman of Armenia, was bis successor. Our his¬ 
torian tells us of this new leader “ retaining the whole 
heresy which he had received from his ancestors, cap¬ 
tivating many simple people to their destriiclion,” and 
" being in like manner made master of the nefarious 
sect.” The reader sees the meaning of this to be, tliat 
this man was a consistent mainUiiner of the ancient 
Faulician doctrine, a popular preacher, and an eye-sore 
to the Romanists, l)y persnading many to leave their 
communion. This was about tiic close of tlie eighth 
century. 

The emperor Nicephorus, who reigned from 802 to 
811, seems to liave favoured the Paiilicifuis. At Annin, 
nearthe city Tilia, Sergius, another eminent I'nulictnn, 
appeared about 810, and took the name of Tychicus. 
'I'liis man it seems was allured by a woman from the Ro. 
luanists. She asked him why he did not read the gospels. 
“ Because,” said lie, “to us vulgar people permission is 
not grunted to read those things, but on ly to tlie priests." 
She urged him to read, for Gouwislies ul 1 men to be saved, 
and to come to the knowledge of the trutli. He read, 
he believed, and for thirty-four years was a successful 
preacher in many cities among the Puiiliciaiis. He 
sufiered as a martyr, and was cut into two pieces by an 
axe, under Thconhilus the emperor. He converted 
many priests into Panliciaii preacliers. 

After the death of Sergius, Peter names Michael, 
Catiacares, John, Tlieodotus, Basil, Zosimus, Gurbeas, 
and Chrysocheris, with many otliers, who called each 
other fellow-pilgrims. Peter adds: “ They were all 
of equal honour with one another, nor moreover did 
they, as they were wont, designate one the master 
of the rest; but being all constituted in an equal 
degree, they had other ministers (sacerdotes) under 
Uiem, who were colled by them Notaries.” Wlio these 
notaries (Notarii) were is not clear. Pcrtiaps they 
were students preparing fur the ministry. Under 
Carbeas a new settlement was made at Tibrica, and 
Peter of Sicily resided there, to exchange prisoners, 
nine months. 


THE OPIUM TRADE. 

Growth of Poppies _In India the extent of territory 

occupied with the poppy, and the amount of population 
and capital engaged in its cultivation and in the [tre- 
paration of opium, are far greater than in any other 
part of the world. Malwa, Benares, and Behur, ( Pat¬ 
na,) are the chief localities; and nearly every chest of 
the drug exported from India bears one of their names, 
according to the part of the country in which it was 
produced. About one-half of the whole product of 
India is obtained from Malwa. Though the chiefs of 
hlalwa are under British protection, the management 
of the «»il is entirely beyond the company’s authority, 
and both the cultivatimi of the poppy and the produc- 
tion of ate free. The traffic in the drug is also 

Iroe, excepting ' transit duties,’ which are levmd upon 
it when passing through the British territories, ns most 
of it does on its way to Bombay, from whence it is ex¬ 
ported to Cfak)^ But in Benares, Behar, and through¬ 
out ail tha tenitories within the company's jurisdiction, 
the cultivatinn of the poppy, the preparation of the 
drug^ Himl the trafiicin it, until it is brought to CalcuU 
to, and sold by auction lor exportation, are under a 
atriet mpnOpoly. Should ah individual undertake the > 
oui4indlMii> without having • entered into'engagements 
Vtdt ihe gonemment to deliver the pibduoe at the fitted 


im 

rate,’ his property would be imiiiedlately attached, and 
tlie ryot* compiled either to destroy bte pjqppies, or 

f ive securities for the fiEdtttful delivery of ibe praduct. 

lay, according to a late writer." ttte smiriiig o£ opium 
is cumpuisory on the part of the ryot.” Advances fio 
made by government, through its native servants | and 
if a ryot refuse the advance, "the simple plan of 
throwing tlie rupees Into his house is adopted t should 
he attempt to abscond the peons seise him, tie the ad" 
vance up in his clothes, and push him into his house» 
The business being now settled, and tliere being no 
remedy, he applies himself as he may to the fulfilment 
of his contract. ” Tlie great olyect of the Bengal 
opium agencies is to furnisli an article suitable to tae 
peculiar tastes of the population of China, who value 
any sample of opium in direct proportion to the quan¬ 
tity of hut-drawn watery extract obtainable from it, and 
to the purity and strength of the flavour of that extract 
when dricil and smoked through a pipe. 

Jlffects of Opium, —These are exhibited in some 
paiiiUiigs by a (Jliiiie.se, named Snnqua, described in 
the ‘ Chinese Repository/ " Tliey are on rice-paper, 
six ill number, forming a series designed to exhibit the 
progress of tlie opium smoker, from health and pros 
perity to misery and degradation: in fact, they are a 
counterpart to Hogartli’s famous * Rake’s Progress.' 
So fur us we can ascertain, the idea was original with 
the pninU'r ; mill, regiwded ns mere works of art, tha 
picturesarebyiiomeaiis unworthy of notice. The figures 
and attitudes are well coiuudved and drawn, ana the 
story clearly and strongly curried tliroiigti. We were 
surprised to see liuw exactly some of the pictures * hit 
oU " the cluvracter of the opium smoker." 

The following explanations accompany the pictures, 
and are translated from the original Chinese: " The 
sou of a gentleman of fortune. Ids fatlicr dying while 
lie was yet hut u youth, comes into possession of the 
whole family estate. The young mail having no in • 
clinatioii fur either business or books, gives himself up 
to smoking opium and profligacy. In a little Umc his 
whole pnlriinuny is squandered, and he becomes en¬ 
tirely dependent on the iahniir of his wife and cliild for 
his daily fwid. Tlieir poverty and misery are extreme. 

No. 1. Tins picture represents the young men at 
home, richly attired, in perfect health and vigour of 
youth. All elegant foreign clock stands on a marble 
table behind. (Jii his right is a ciiestof trcasine, gold 
and-silver; and on the loft, close by his side, is his 
personal servant; and at a little distance a man whom 
lie keeps constantly in his employ, preparing tiie drug 
for use from the crude article, purchased and brought 
to the house. 

No. 2. In this he is reclining on a superb.sofa, with 
a pipe ill his mouth, surrounded by courtesans, two of 
wiiom are young, in tlie character of musicians. His 
money now goes without any regard to its amount. 

No. 3. AfUir no very long period of indulgence his 
appetite for the dmg is insatiable, and his countenance 
sallow and haggard. Emaciated, sluiuiders high, teeth 
naked, face black, dosing from morning to night, he 
becomes utterly inactive. In this state he sits moping, 
on a vei 7 ordinary couch, with his pipe and other ap« 
paratiiH for smoking lying by his side. At this moment 
his wives—or a wife and a concubine—come in; the 
first finding tlie chest emptied of its treasure, stands 
frowning with astonishment, while the second gases 
with wonder at what she sees spread upon tlie couch. 

No. 4. His lands and his houses are now all gone } 
Ills couch exchanged ibr some rough boards and • 
ragged mattress; his shoes are off his* feet, and bis 
face half awry, as he sits bending forwards, breathing 
with great difficulty. His wife and child stand before 
him, poverty stricken, suffering wlUi hunger; the one 
in anger having dashed on the floor all his appandna 
for smoking, \imile the little stm, unconscious of any 

* The ryot is the immediate cultivator of the ia>n; 
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harm, is clnpi>ing liis hnmls, and laiighinw at the sport. 
But he iteeds not either the one or tlie oUier. 

No. 6. His poverty and distress are now extreme, 
tiioiigh his appetite grows stronger tlian ever; he is as 
a dead man. In this plight he scrapes together a few 
copper cash, and hurries away to one of the smoking- 
houses, to buy a little of the scrapines from the pipe of 
another smoker, to allay his insatiable cravinga 

No. 6. Here bis cliaracter is fixed; a sot. Seated 
on a bamboo chair, he is conttnnaliy swallowing the 
fteces of the drug, so foul that tea is required to wash 
them down his throat. His wife and child are seated 
near him, with skeins of silk stretched on bamboo reels, 
from which they are winding it off into balls; thus 
earning a mere pittance for his and their own sup¬ 
port, and dragging out from day to day a miserable 

Indiindual Appea!.—The above, with many other 
fttetS) have riicently been brought before the public by 
the Rev. A. S* Thelwall, ti. a., in a volume entitled 
‘The Iniquities of the Opium I'rade witli China.’ 
Towards tlie close of his statement he thns proceeds:— 
“ It is not to my own opinions and remarks, but to this 
evidence, that 1 desire to call attention; and 1 put it 
to tlte judgment and conscience of my readei s,—as if 
tliey were a jury appointed to try the question, and to 
give a true verdict according to the evitlence laid l)e- 
fore tlkem,—wlietlier tlie documents which I liave pro¬ 
duced do not distinctly prove tlieibllowing points?— 
tliat opium, used as a stimulant or luxury, is a dele¬ 
terious driig^ whicli ruins tliose who iiulnlgc in it, in 
mind, body, and estate, whicti depmves ana enervates 
tliem physically, intellectually, and morally, and finally 
brings llicni to an nnUniely grave ; that it is introduced 
into' Ciiina in sucli imniense quantities, as to effect the. 
ruin of hundreds of tliousauds, if not millions, of tlie 
iuhabituiits; that thousands of acres of tlie most rich 
and fertile land, which might supply abundance of 
wliolesoine food tor the support of many thousands of 
our fellow-creatures in health and coinforl, are worse 
than wasted in the produetioti of tliis poison, of wliich 
the tendency and effi;ot are to ruin and destroy; that 
this baneful drug is smuggled into China by our coun¬ 
trymen in llic East Indies, in direct and systematic 
violation and defiance of ail laws botli human and Di¬ 
vine, and in a niuitner calculated to justify Uie Chinese 
government in excluding us from all the lienefits of 
comfortable and unrestricUul commercial intercourse 
with llieir immense ])opuhitiun ; and, finally, tiint the 
baneful effects of oiiinm-smokiag, and tlie wliulc sys¬ 
tem of iniquity by which so unu'-.li opium is smuggled 
into the country, arc perfectly laid open, and fuiiilliarly 
known to j.he Chinese untliorities, both provincial and 
supreme. The inevitable consequence is, tiiat both 
tile government and tiie people feel themselves jiistifieil 
in IcMkiug upon us with mingled haired, suspicion, and 
contempt,—in tnuiting us witli studied insolence and 
indignity,—ami, therefore, in rejecting €!vcn our best 
endeavoum to do them good—(tor how should they be 
able to imagine ttiat any real good or true kindness 
can come from a nation and people whom they look 
upon as smugglers ai|d dealers in poison fur their ruin 
and destruction?)—that .tliey also feel themselves 
justified in increasing, instead of removing, the hiiider- 
auces and difficulties which deprive both nations of 
the benefits, commercial, intellectual, moral, and re¬ 
ligious, that might be expected, in tlie course of time, 
and under Uie blessing of the Almighty, from the 
reciprocations (ff free and fidendly iutercourse^between 
the two mightiest empires hi the world; wher^f one, 
professing and calling itself Christian, and enlightened 
with wisdom from on high, has benefits and blessings 
of iiKxdculable value to bestow, and would itself be 
doubly blessed in bestowing them; for, with regard to 
tlie honour and blessing which accompany Uie eom- 
musication of the knovnedge of salvation, must not a 
ChrisUaq people, with buinols thaokfiilness, ' repiem. 


ber the. words of the Lord Jesus, how lie said, It is 
mure bles^d to give than to leceivp ?’ Acts xx. 3D. 

Thus for Uieu, reader, my sole c<^.ern has been to 
lay before you fficts. If now you choose to close the 
book, and make your own refiections, and form your 
own judgment, and decide for yourself, what cominnti 
buinanity, what real concern for the honour and welfare 
of your country, ami what the fear of God and Chris¬ 
tian principle demand of you, 1 am well content. To 
bring the facts of the case foirly before you. has been 
my main object in writing. But this I entreat you tn 
remember, ^t, these facts being once laid before wm, 
you are called upon both to think and to act. You 
may perhaps truly say, that thus far you have been al¬ 
together innocent in this matter—that you have had no 
part in these iniquities—Uiat you never knew, timt 
you never suspected, that such a traffic was Carried on 
by your fellow-countrymen, and under the British flag. 
But this you can no longer say. The case is altered 
now. From this time forth, if you do not protest against 
tlieso iniquities—if you do nut endeavour, according to 
your ability, to put them down—you become, in your 
measure, a partaker of them, and, by your careless 
connivance, a tacit accomplice in the crimes of your 
fellow-countrymen. He who stands by unconcernrd 
while murder is committed, und, still more, he who 
shelters the murderer, and facilitates his escape, accord¬ 
ing to all law, divine and hutuun, is justly deemed an 
accomplice in the crime. What, then, siiall be said of 
you—what will you in your conscience judge concern¬ 
ing yourself—if you (now knowing Uie iact that Uie 
opium trade is every year destroying thomsaiids and lens 
of tliousands of the people of China) shall go on uncun- 
cerned and reckless, without’iifting up either yoiir voice 
or your lumd to protest against or prevent such whole¬ 
sale murder ?” 

The Christian Spectator. 


FILIAL PIETY. 

CoNBiDEaABLE injury has at times lieen done to tender 
consciences, and a premium been offered to fanaticism, 
by a literal construction into Eiiglisti idiom of suuli scrip¬ 
ture phrases as follow the mode of expression which 
was peculiar to the Hebrews or to the ancient orientals. 
No sound Biblical scholar, or even unlettered man of 
good coniniou sense, needs to be'told that tiie com¬ 
mand ‘ Labour not for the meat which perisheth,’ the 
declaration of Paul, ‘ Christ sent me not to baptise,' 
and many an analogous passage of Uic divine word, 
bear a very different meaning from what is conveyed 
by Uie strict English of their phraseology. A simple 
anecdote will illustrate one well-known text of this 
class, both as to the true sense of it, and as to that dis¬ 
regard of its peculiarity of idiom, wliicli feeds fanaticism 
aud injures true religion. 

A pious young man having offering his services to 
the London Missionary Society as a missionary to the 
heathen, and having been culled before a committee of 
the directors in order to undergo the usual examina¬ 
tion, stated, ill the course of his replies to questions 
proposed to him, that he had an aged mother who was 
entirely dependent upon an elder broUier and himself 
for maintenance, and that!', while prepared to bq un¬ 
reservedly devoted. In all other respects, to the biased 
work of a missionary, he should feel at liberty, in the 
event of his brother’s deaUi, and of his being himself a 
survivor, to return to his native land in order to con¬ 
tribute to his mother’s support. Scarcely had hu said 
Uiis, when a harsh voice remarked, “ If ypu love yptU’ 
mother lUOTe Uian the Lord Jesus Christ, you win not 
do for us.” Some murmurs of dissent immediately 
escaped from several of the committee, but were not 
distinct or pointed enough to prevent Uie young foao 
from feeling suddenly abashed and confounded He 
was directed to retire till his offer of service 'be 

biken into OMisideration;; end, on his beii% 
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he was thnsaddnssed by the chairman, the late vener* 
able Dr. Wauch: “ The committee do not : at^o- 
rieed to incnr the expense of sending you to Uiaramthen, 
when you do nut know whether you might not soon be 
obliged to return; but wa think none Uie worse of you, 
my good lad, for your dutiful regard for youraged parent. 
You are but acUng in confi^ity to the example of 
him whose gospel yon wished to proclaim among the 
heathen; wJio, as he hung upon tlie cross in dying 
agonies, beholding his mother and ttie beloved disciple 
standing by, said to thecne,' Woman, behold thy Son I’ 
and to John, * Behold thy mother 1’ My good lad, we 
Uiink none Uie worse of you.*’ 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE WORD OF GOD: 

9 .Sermon, 

By THE Rev. John Johnstone CAaauTHEas, 

Minister of Toxteth Chapel, Liverpool, 

Col., iii. 16.—“Let the word of Clirist dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom; teaching and admonishing one 
another.’’ 

There can be no question but that, by ‘the 
word of Christ,’ we are here to uuilcrstaud the 
Jioly scriptures, which are ‘ given by inspiration 
of God, and are profitable for doctrine, for re¬ 
proof, and for correction, and instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be 
porieet, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.’ Tile fitness and propriety of the terras, 
‘ tlie word of Clirist,’ as tiius applied to revela¬ 
tion, will at once appear, if we consider the sub¬ 
ject of which revelation treats, and the end 
which it contemplates. The inspired historian, in 
tlie account which he has given us of tiie Saviour 
convening with his two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus, has informed us, that on that occasion, 
beginning at Mo.ses, he expounded all the scrip¬ 
tures concerning himself, thus showing them 
that from the very commencement of those de¬ 
clarations and tliscovcries of the will of God 
which were vouchsafed to men, he had been the 
special and prevailing subject of revelation. 
The testimony of Jesus was the spirit of pro- 
])hecy. To him bear all the prophets ivitness. 
‘ Search the scriptures,' said he to the scribes and 
Pharisees, ‘ for in them yc think yc have eternal 
life, and they are they which testify of me.’ 
And as Christ is the grand subject of revelation, 
.so the principal design of holy scripture is to 
direct us, as sinful, guilty, condemned, dying, 
yet immortal beings, to him who has borne our 
sins in his own body on the tree, and who has, 
by bis obedience even unto death, become the 
author of eternal salvation to all them that be¬ 
lieve. This, I say, is tlie principal design of 
revelation; and none can be said to have 
regliged the object for which prophets and apos¬ 
tles were commissioned as the messengers of 
to men, and their messages recorded in 
tb^saored page, who hasnot sought and obtained, 
as a' being, pardon.^—and as a guilty being, 
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finished righteousness and atoning sacrifice of 
Christ. It is as containing the words of truth— 
the gospel of salvation—the development of that 
mighty,‘marvellous, and merciful design of God 
which related to the restoration of fallen and 
self-ruined man—and as directing every sinner 
to whom it comes to Jesus, as the way, the 
truth, and the life—that the scriptures are here 
and elsewhere designated * the word of Christ.’ 

Now, it is to be observed, that this primary 
and principal design of revelation had already 
been accomplished in the experience of those to 
whom this apostolical epistle was addressed. 
The truth as it is in Jesus had been received by 
them in the love thereof. They had listened to 
the common and concurrent testimony of pro¬ 
phets and apostles concerning the Son of God 
and the Saviour of mankind. Tln^y had been 
saved by grace. They were now numbered 
amongst the disciples and followers of Christ, 
'riiey were united in the belief of the same 
principles, in the enjoyment of the same privi¬ 
leges, in the indnlgeiice of the same prospects ; 
and so clear and so conclusive was the evidence 
which thej' afforded of the truth, and sincerity, 
and holy consistency of tlieir Christian profes¬ 
sion, that in the beginning of the epistle 
we find the apostle thus addressing them, 
‘We give thanks unto God, upon every re¬ 
membrance of you, always in every prayer of 
mine making request with joy for your fellow¬ 
ship in the gospel from the first day until now.’ 
How high must have been their spiritual attain¬ 
ments,—how exemplary their walk and conver¬ 
sation,—how distinguished fur the cultivation 
and the- exercise of every Christian virtue,— 
when, on every remembrance of them, the 
heart of the apostle was filled and diluted with 
devout gratitude and joy I 

Let it then be borne in mind, that those to 
whom this epistle, and consequently the exhor¬ 
tation of the text, was originally addressed, 
were Christians—not in name only, but in 
reality—that they had known the grace of God 
in trutli, and that their spiritual attainments 
were both elevated and extensive. The recollcc 
tion of these circumstances will in some measure 
enable us to understand the import of the ex¬ 
hortation itself; whilst it will serve to prevent 
an error and an evil against which we cannot 
too sedulously guard. It will serve to prevent, 
in our conceptions of Christian character, the 
separation of privilege from duty, of enjoyment 
from obligation, of practical godliness from the 
principles of true and vital piety. The religiou 
of the New Testament is .the religion of the 
heart; and if the heart be subordinated and 
subjected to the truth, there will be a corre¬ 
sponding effect produced upon the conduct. 
We cannot rightly estimate nor really enjoy 
the privileges of the gospel, without feeling, in 
some degree, the high retqioDsibiiities coimected 
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with their partleipation t and whilst we delight 
in contemplating the promises, and all that 
fulness of blessing which they announce and 
unfold, we will -welcome also the word of ex¬ 
hortation as directing us how most suitably to 
give expression to the gratitude we cherish for 
God’s abundant mercy, and the desire we feel 
to glorify him, and to adorn the gospel of his 
grace. It is thus that wc shall advance in holi¬ 
ness. It is thus that we shaU bo ex’er tending 
towards the goal of ultimate perfection. And 
however incommensurate may be the actual 
attainments of believers, with their estimate 
of duty, and ardency of desire; yet blessed is 
he whom, when the Master cometh, he shall find 
so doing. 

We now proceed, then, to consider the ex¬ 
hortation,—in regard to wliicl), I observe, that 
it clearly includes an enlarged acquaintance with 
the scriptures of revealed truth. And Jiere we are 
at once reminded of the greatly superior advan¬ 
tages which, in this respect, we possess above 
the early followers of Christ. The art of pritit- 
ing, which has multiplied to such a vast extent 
the copies of the sacred volume, and brought 
it within the reach of every one who is able and 
willing to peruse its ])recious contents, lias 
raised usfariibove the Christians even of theapos- 
tolic age in regard to the facilities of becoming 
acquainted with the word of God. Nor ought 
we to forget that in another respect we enjoy 
peculiar advantages: we incur no danger by 
the most open and avowed perusal of the word 
of God. Our liberties are not abridged, our 
lives are not imperilled, nor are any of us called 
even to the cheaper sacrifice of property, as the 
penalty for our perusal of the sacred page. 
We may consult the Bible whenever, M’herever, 
and as often as we have the desire to do so,—a 
privilege this which many of our forefathers 
could not, and many even of our contemporaries 
in other lands cannot, enjoy otherwise than in 
secresy and by stealth. We have access to the 
lively oracles of God. How do we estimate 
this privilege—how do we improve it ? what 
account will be borne to heaven by those pre¬ 
cious hours that are spent in solitude or in the 
bosom of the domestic circle? Brethren, wc 
cannot otherwise comply with this exhortation 
than by reading and remembering the word of 
God. It is to dwell in us richly. The memory 
is to be stored with the letter—the mind, as it 
were, steeped into the spirit, of inspired writ. 
The Bible is not to be a book for occasional con¬ 
sultation, when the conscience is uneasy, when 
sickness confines us to our chambers, or when the 
pnblUs solemnities of divine worship force us to 
open the sacred volume and peruse a portion 
of its precious records. No; it is to be the 
man of our council,~-our daily directory and 
guider—the Urim and the 'rhumraim to which 
on every occasion we repair,—^ia one word> 


the liglit unto our feet, and the lamp onto our 

path.:^, 

To me it appears that this exhortarioo, and. 
particularly the idea we are now illustnutlfiK* 
and which the text so obviously involves, has a 
special aspect towards the young. Yonr me¬ 
mories, my dear young friends, are more, Ihr 
more retentive than they will be when you have 
advanced to the afternoon, or evening, or even 
to tlie meridian of life. You can now learn 
M'ith ease, and with readiness remember, the 
words of everlasting life. Treasure them up. 
Let your mind be stored M'ith them. Let the 
facts, and doctrines, and precepts of this sacred 
volume be so engraved on your minds, so inter- 
woven with all your youthful recollections, as 
that, through the whole of your future pilgrimage, 
you will carry the inestimable treasure along 
with you, and on every emergency be able to 
apply it to any one of those great and important 
purposes for which it was originally given, and 
has been so graciously and providentially pre- 
scrvctl. It is, alas I too possible to have the letter 
of revelation largely and copiously committed 
to the memory, and yet to be altogether stran¬ 
gers to its saving and sanctifying influence; and 
our own country has produced, and may perhaps 
still produce, many melancholy instances in 
which the most accurate and enlarged acquain¬ 
tance will) the word of God has been perverted 
into an instrument of vanity and sin. The 
abuse of any talent does not, however, lessen 
its value ; on the contrary, tlie amount of evil 
resulting from the abuse of the talent is the 
measure of good that would have arisen from its 
legitimate employment. And we might, on 
the other hand, adduce, in confirmation of wliat 
has now been said, the inestimable benefits 
which have accrued to individuals, to families, 
and wc may add, to nations, from an extensive 
knowledge of the word of God. 

The text itself directs us to some of the uses 
to which, in the ordinary circumstances and 
associations of the Christian life, ‘ the word of 
Christ,’ understood thus extensively, and dwelling 
thus largely in the minds of those who have re¬ 
ceived the truth in the love thereof, may and 
ouglit to be applied. Let ‘ the word of Christ’ 
dwell richly in you in all wisdom,—that is, let it. 
be so studied and so remembered as not only to 
enlarge your knowledge and secure your ad¬ 
vancement in that wisdom which cometh from 
above, but to be available as occasion may 
require, and to be applied as circumstances may 
demand. And that we may see the propriety 
and feel the force of this injunction, let us con¬ 
sider one or two of those pttrposes fin* which 
the word of God is available, and which in the 
experience of every true believer it has effectu¬ 
ally secured. . r. 

1 . The word of G(^« dweiliiM, thus riehly 
in the minds of those who faAve through 
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K i will operate aa a presetrattve from sin. 

I of that wisdom which is from abqij^ con- 
sists in the discovery and practical av^ance 
of what may prove dishonouring to God and 
i^jurioa8 to the soul. Blow many, very ma.ny, 
are the evils which must lie perpetually hidden 
from the view of those who are not fiimiiiarly 
acquainted with the word of God I There are 
quarries and pitfalls on the right and on the 
left* which can be discerned and avoided only 
by means of that light which beams from tiie 
sacred page. There are a thousand avenues 
by which temptation may enter into and assail 
the mind, which can by no other moans be dis¬ 
covered or defended. How abundant are the 
illustrations that might be given of these state¬ 
ments! How innumerable the instances in 
which, in the experience of every believer now 
hearing me, the recollection of a scriptural fact, 
or promise, or doctrine, or exhortation, has 
come in aid of their sinking faith, and recalled 
them to a sense of danger and of duty ! Hut I 
must not dwell on this brancli of the subject. 
Let it be remembered that he who was tempted 
like 08 we are, yet without sin, again, and again, 
and again, repelled the fiercest onset of the 
tempter, by apposite quotations from the word 
of God. Let it be remembered, that in the 
apostolic enumeration of the various imple- 
ments used by the Christian in his spiritual 
warfare, is ‘ the sword of the Spirit, whicli is the 
word of God.' And finally, let be remembered, 
that, in treasuring up the word of God in our 
memories as a preservative from evil, we are 
following the example of one than whom none 
ever prized more highly the page of inspiration, 
and amongst whose spiritual songs, themselves 
inspired, we find the devout and solemn declar¬ 
ation, ‘ Thy word have 1 hid in my heart, that | 
1 might not sin against thee.’ 

2. If the word of God thus operate effectually 
as a preventive of sin, it will no less efi’cctually 
operate as an incentive to holiness. Its argu¬ 
ments, its appeals, the objects it reveals, the 
motives it supplies, the facts which it records, 
the examples of evil and of good which it pre¬ 
sents for our avoidance or our imitation,—these 
cannot be treasured up in the renewed and 
sanctified mind, without urging onward in the 
pursuit of that holiness which is the perfection 
of the humaa character. When the inspired 
apostle says, ‘ Be not slothful, but followers of 
those who through faith and patience are now- 
inheriting the promises,’ it is obviously implied, 
that the exainplea thus spoken of are known, 
and known so as to be available as incentives 
to activity and perseverance in the course that 
is set before , us^ We adduce this merely as an 
illustvatiott of the principle 1 am now setting 
before you. In no way can we secure a real 
sdvance in holiness, than by remembering and 
hy yieldii^ to tjho influence of the word of God. 


This in every instance is the means of salva¬ 
tion, and in every instance it is the maans alto 
of sanctification ; it is appointed to be so, it is 
declared to be so by him in whom dwsdleth all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and 
who, in tiio intercessory prayer which be ofiTarad 
up for his immediate disciples, and for all who 
should believe on him through their word, tlms 
graciously prayed, ‘ Sanctity them by thy truth; 
thy word is truth.’ I intended that this dis¬ 
course should embrace an illustration of the 
whole text; but perceiving that this is im¬ 
possible, I will for the present only add another 
particular. 

3. * The word of Christ’ dwelling thus rich¬ 
ly in the minds of those who are renewed by 
grace, will form an abundant and exhaustless 
source of spiritual comfort and consolation. It 
was an experimental sense of this which led David 
to exclaim, ' Tliy statutes have been my song in 
the house of luy pilgrimage.’ ’I’his word has 
olien been tt> the believer what the tree oast 
into the waters was to the Israelites at Marak. 
The bitter waters of life iiave been sweetened by 
its inestimable truths ; and what was at first dis¬ 
tasteful to the soul, has, wlien impregnated with 
the influence of lioavnily truth, become as de¬ 
lightful as it was salutary. In how many a cloudy 
and dark day lias tlic lamp of revelation shed light 
upon their path I How often has the word of 
truth ministered consolation to the sinking 
spirit, and supjilied new strength to those who 
were weary and faint in their minds I My be¬ 
loved liearcrs, make the truths of the Ilibie 
your own. They will prove the best antidote 
against unreasonable and undue anxiety; they 
will tiirtify you against many a danger, the 
prospect of whicli might else appal; and when 
you walk through the valli'y of the shadow of 
death, they will at once dispel its gloom, and 
discover to your Iiaj>py spirit the glory that lies 
beyond. Aineii. 

WHY IM-lDELSi UIUECT CHRISTIANITY. 

By the Ri;v. J. II. Roebuck, 

Minhier oj the United Methodist Church, SpreuCs Court, 
QUis'jou', 

In inquiring into the reasons which probably 
influence men in their rejection of Christianity, 
it is our intention not to indulge in any vitupera¬ 
tive remarks, but to examine the question with 
all the calmness and fairness which it deserves. 
We cannot penetrate the breasts of our fellow- 
mortals ; but we are justified in judging of th« 
tree by the quality of its fruit. It is upon this 
equitable principle that we design to proceed in 
the inquiry'. Some men’s motives are easily 
seen, in the nature of their pursuits, notwith¬ 
standing all their attempts to hide them from 
view. We observe. 
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1. That infidelity arises from a secret desire 
that religion may not be true. 

Such is the power of vice over the human 
heart that no less an influence than that of the 
Deity is able to extinguish it. Men are, be* 
yond all controversy, in their natural state, under 
the control of vicious propensities, which often 
push thctii to the most awful lengths in wicked¬ 
ness. Indeed, the commission of crime is, in 
must cases, pleasant and agreeable to the cor¬ 
rupt mind; and, were it not for the timely 
checks of conscience, which, to a great extent, 
neutralize the sweets of transgression, there is 
no knowing to what an extent the votaries of 
vice would be impelled. Under such circum¬ 
stances, it is natural that men should seek to 
smother the voice of conscience, and by every 
possible means to drown their fiiars. What¬ 
ever accords with the unsanctified feelings and 
inclinations of the mind, is gladly and eagerly 
embraced. Dut, if any thing is met with of an 
opposite character, it is rejected and contemned. 

Now, it so happens that the gospel is irre¬ 
concilably opposed to moral impurity and cor- 
ru^dion. It assures us that the change which it 
is necessary for us to undergo betbre we can 
enter into the kingdom of heaven is so great, 
that it is properly represented under the figure 
of being ‘ born again.’ We arc assured that by 
* nature we arc the children of wrath,' in conse- 
c|ucncc of our inherent depravity; and on that 
account we must undergo a regenerating pro¬ 
cess, seeing that without holiness no one can 
see Jehovah. The mode of salvation is pre¬ 
scribed in the command given us to repent, or 
to humble oiirsclvcis in the dust of self-abase- 
incul, and to believe the gus])ei, or to trust 
in the merits of another for nunissiun. The 
gos(>ci, moreover, expressly enjoins the utmost 
purity of life, and also of heart. No sin is 
tohtrated, however dear or sweet. The right 
eye is to be plucked out, and the right hainl is 
to be cut off, if they are occasions of sinning. 
The very thoughts are to participate in this 
state of purity. Is it tlicn any wonder that the 
uiidefllcd religion of the gospel should meet 
with opposition from those who are so capti¬ 
vated by vice that its wreathed yoke has be¬ 
come sweet us tlie silken fetters of enchantment ? 
Is it a mutter of surprise that the guilty sinner, 
feeling himself oppressed with the apprehension 
of hastening punishment, and unwilling to aban¬ 
don his sins, should muster courage, in the first 
place, to express his doubts as to the divinity of 
religion, and then to profess his disbelief in it ? 
Is it to be wondered at, that,---baving steeled 
bis heart against the force of reason, and closed 
bis eyes against the light of revelation,—an in¬ 
dividual should have the courage to gq one step 
furtl^r in the denial of a God ? It is a well 
knofwn principle in morals that, whatever an in¬ 
dividual strongly desires, by repeated ti'ials be 


may bring himsdf to bdieve, Tbe whble of 
the mental and moral fitculties are polluted and 
weakened; and by exoaasive diseipUne the con¬ 
science itself may be brought to approve of 
thoughts and actions the most vicious. 

2 . Pride is a very common source of infidelity. 
Pope has well observed that. 

Of s!l the cauies which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguids the mind 
What the weak head with strongest bias rales. 

Is pride, tbe never-failing vice of fools.” 

There is certainly no vice which exercises a 
mure deleterious influence over tbe human un¬ 
derstanding than this. It is not only a source 
of error, but it renders its subject unfit for the 
calm and patient examination of any question. 
The proud man is tbe last to relinquish his pre¬ 
judices. He affects a superior wisdom to those 
about him; upon whom he looks down from his 
imaginary elevation with profound contempt. It 
is beneath his dignity to believe with the mul¬ 
titude. As a philosopher, he wishes to be dis¬ 
tinguished by some kind of singularity, that he 
may be regarded as one of the knowing ones. 
This is not unfrequently the case with men of 
real ability. Religion is regarded by them as 
mere superstition, and the Bible as the record 
of antiquated ignorance. This aversion to 
religion is the product of pride, or in other 
words, so far as this question is concenicd, of 
ignorance ; for in consequence of this state of 
the moral feelings, such persons think it de¬ 
meaning to their character to examine the evi¬ 
dences of religion. They must have something 
more refined,—according to modern ideas of 
refinement. But the doctrines of the gospel do 
not meet with their taste. Tliey must bear of 
nothing which will be mortifying to human na¬ 
ture,—those doctrines styled by Hume “monk¬ 
ish virtues.” The main principles, indeed, of 
religion are inadmissible by them. Like the 
ancient Grecian philosophers, who imagined 
themselves at the pinnacle of human knowledge, 
the ‘ preaching of tbe cross is foolishness to 
them.’ Of all others, tliey like to hear that 
doctrine least which teaches us that, 'if any 
man seemeth to be wise in this world,’ he must 
' become a fool that he may be wise.’ It is dis¬ 
gusting to the proud man to hear that he is to 
be humble and submissive, meek and conde¬ 
scending, and that without these virtues be can¬ 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

But the young especially are liable thus to 
be seduced. Wishful to free themselves from 
the disagreeable regulations of the gospel* and 
to appear as cavalierly as possible in tbe woVld, 
they frequently start off, with a smattering of 
lemming, in the course of infidelity. A wish to 
be thought wise and to appear singular, seems to 
be Uieir prevailing motive. - It is not ah un¬ 
common case to bear an individual of this class, 
—fiesb from ids Alma Mater, with a little 
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Greek tt&d mathem&Ucs, rapouring forth invec* 
lives against the Bible, and strongly retiklttdmg 
one of the acnteness of Pope's maxim, 

A little learning U a dangerous thing.” 

Dr Barrow has given, a forcible, though 
rather quaint illustration of this. Speaking 
of the proud man he remarks: “ Shall I, (be 
will say,) such a gallant as I, so accomplished 
in worth, so flourishing in dignity, so plump 
witli wealth, so highly regarded and renownc<l 
among men, thus pitifully crouch and sneak P 
Shall. I deign to avow such beggarly notions or 
bend to such homely duties ? Shall 1 disown my 
perfections or forego my advantages ? Shall I 
profess njyself to have been a despicable worm, 
a villanous caitiff, a sorry wretch ? Shall I suffer 
myself to be flouted as a timorous religionist, a 
scrupulous precisian, a conscientious sneaksley ? 
Shall I lie down at the foot of mercy, puling in 
sorrow, whining in confession, bewailing my 
guilt, and craving pardon ? Shall I allow aiiy 
man better or happier tiian myself? Shall I re¬ 
ceive those into consortship or equality of rank 
with me who appear so much my inferiors ? 
Shall 1 be misused and trampled upon without 
doing myself right, and making them smart who 
shall presume to wrong or cross me ? Shall I be 
content to be nobody in the world ? So the 
proud man will say in his heart, contesting the 
doctrines an^ duties of our religion, and so dis¬ 
puting himself into infidelity.”* 

8. An utter ignorance of the nature and 
evidences of religion, generally gives rise to 
infidelity. 

Some individuals never trouble themselves 
to examine into the evidences of the religion 
they profess; they receive it upon credit from 
their tutors and guardians; they have been 
habituated from infancy to reverence the Bible 
as the word of God, and to observe the ordi¬ 
nances of religion; and hence their faith in the 
gospel is blind and irrational. Infidels have 
often held up this fact to the world, as an argu¬ 
ment against the Bible,—as a proof that re¬ 
ligion is based upon ignorance. But, though 
the fact is admitted, we deny, in tolo, the infer¬ 
ence they draw from it. The very opposite of 
this inference is correct. Instead of being based 
upon ignorance, Christianity is never less se¬ 
cure than when found in combination with it. 
For example,—let such an individual as the one 
just alluded to, be brouglit into contact with an 
acute infidel, and having no rational ground for 
his belief^ he falls an easy prey to the opposer, 
and is in the greatest danger of being turned 
aside. Scepticism is soon generated in his 
bosom, and ' be is hurried onward to infidelity. 
This is the way in which a great many persons, 
possessing little wit and totally destitute of 
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religion, become infidels. Had they more 
cither of the one or of the other they would 
be able to stand. 

But infidelity itself is formed by the com¬ 
bination of ignorance and viciousness. Infidels, 
though gcueratly wishful to be esteemed good 
logicians, arc seldom able to distinguish between 
things utterly different in themselves. Thus, 
we .often hear the old and stale objection ad¬ 
vanced against religion, that it produces wars 
and divisions; and the history of the erusade.s is 
pointed to as proof of this. Who needs to bo 
informed now, for the ten thousandth time, tiiat 
superstition and pride, grown chivalrous, were 
llio parents of those unchristian events ? 'I'be 
way in w’bich the infidel should prove* his point, 
is by an appeal to the precepts of Jesus. Now, 
we are ready to admit, that if the (Jtristian re¬ 
ligion had not existed, there would have been 
no crusade*; but, at the same time, we deny that 
the crusades were the products of that rc'ligion. 
If all the thieves and blacklegs in this island 
ha'd their hands bound behind their backs, wc 
might expect that there would he no robberies. 
But are robberies and thefts the effects of suf¬ 
fering men’s hands to remain loose ? or in other 
words, of natural liberty ? If there were no 
kind of ropes or cords, many individuals would 
not have been hanged ; but are rope and cord- 
makers the cause of people suffering the ex¬ 
treme penalty of the law ? I do not see wliy 
we should not t'xtcnd our ideas a little farther, 
and say, that hemp-fields are the causes of many 
people being executed, since without hemp we 
could not have rope with which to furnish out 
the gallows ; or, as we arc in the way of it, we 
might attribute such things to the sun and 
clouds, since witiiout tiieir inffuetice hemp would 
not grow, and so ropes would not have been fa¬ 
bricated, and consequently |)eopIe would never 
have been hanged. Marvellous discovery ! O 
ye sun and clouds, how much have ye contri¬ 
buted towards the execution of criminals, and 
without your causal influence how small would, 
have been the number of suicides I We might 
go on to show the absurdity of such logic, but 
it is needles.s. Yet this is the mode of reason¬ 
ing often adopted by infidels against Christianity, 
—a mode of argumentation by which we might 
prove almost any thing, provided it be prepos¬ 
terous enough. For by the very same kind of 
logic that the infidel proves Christianity to be 
the cause of wars and persecution, we might 
easily show that the heavenly bodies made tele¬ 
scopes,—that iron-mines produced sea-figlits by 
furnishing materials for cannons, and that the 
sea itself built ships and invented steam-vessels. 

4. Some people profess opposition to Chris¬ 
tianity on the ground of mystery. 

We apprehend that such objectors would be 
unable to tell one what they mean by tbeir ob¬ 
jection. If tke infidel intend by it that some of 
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the doctrines recorded in the Bible cannot be 
comprehended by the human faculties, we as¬ 
sent to the fact. But what does it prove ? 
That the Bible is not the word of God ? This 
cannot-be. It is rather a presumptive proof of 
the contrary. Is it not natural to conclude, a 
priori, that in a revelation of the will of God, 
some doctrines would be taught which must 
necessarily be superior to the human faculties ? 
If the book of nature is full of mysteries, are wc 
to expect that a revelation should contain no¬ 
thing of a mysterious kind ? If man is a mys¬ 
tery to himself, is it to be supposed that he 
should be able to comprehend the divinity 
without the shadow of mystery ? Such a sup¬ 
position is absurd. It cannot be, therefore, 
that this is the meaning of the objection. 

If the infidel intend by his objection that the 
Bible contains, and requires us to believe, doc¬ 
trines whicli arc contradictory to human reason, 
we deny the allegation. Any thing contradic¬ 
tory to reason must of necessity be false, since 
reason is the pure light of trutli. No%v, we 
state, without hesitancy, that no doctrine of 
revelation contradicts the light of reason, though 
most of those doctrines far transcend it. This, 
we apprehend, is one of those instances to which 
we have before alluded, in which infidds prove 
themselves incompetent to distinguish between 
things totally different. Let us take an exam¬ 
ple. The doctrine of the Trinity is generally 
seized upon as an illustration. It is asked with 
an dir of confidence, “ Who can believe that 
three is but one, and one three ?” We reply. 
No sensible person can ; for the proposition in¬ 
volves an absurdity. Three cannot be one, in 
the sense in which they are three: three per¬ 
sons cannot be only one person, for this im¬ 
plies contradiction. But this is not the case 
with the doctrine of the Trinity as taught in the 
Bible. No Trinitarian affirms that the divine 
Being is three in the same sense in which he is 
one, or that there are three persons, and yet 
but one person in the Godhead. Christians 
admit that the word * person,’ as employed on 
this subject, does not accurately express the 
idea it is intended to convej'. They believe 
that there is some kind of distinction in the 
Godhead, but what is the positive nature of 
that distinction they deem themselves inade¬ 
quate to explain. Now, where is the contra¬ 
diction in this ? It is of no avail to reply that 
you cannot understand it,—this we fully be¬ 
lieve. But, can you understand how God is 
one, or eternal, omnipresent, or omniscient ? We 
confess that there does not appear to us any 
more difficulty in the doctrine of the Trinity than 
in these. All transcend the human faculties; 
none contradict reason. Maiiy apparently con¬ 
tradictory propositions are clear and plain 
enough when fully understood. Nothing is 
more common than to hear man spoken of as a 


mortal and an immortal being. Both these 
predicates are true, without contradiction. We 
ask, then, How can the doctrine of the Trinity 
be pronounced contradictory to reason ? 

But the scriptures do not require us to be¬ 
lieve any thing of a contradictory kind; and 
mysteries are, in no sense, the objects of faith. 
Wo have before stated, that most of the doc¬ 
trines we are required to believe, are myste¬ 
rious ; but it by uo means follows that we are 
required to believe mysteries. Liet us try to 
make this plain. The objects of fkith are ana- 
logons to those of knowledge. We know that 
the loadstone attracts iron,—this we learn from 
experience. But what in this case is the object 
of knowledge ? The way in which the load¬ 
stone attracts ? That cannot be,—it is a mys¬ 
tery which wc cannot comprehend. It there¬ 
fore follows that the simple fact, without refer¬ 
ence to the mystery, is the object of knowledge. 
The fact is mysterious, but this does not hinder 
our knowledge of it. Now, the only difference 
between this object of knowledge and the ob¬ 
jects of faith is, that in the case of faith we 
atlmit the facts upon the ground of testimony, 
and in religion upon the testimony of the God 
of truth ; while in the case of the loadstone we 
admit the fact from observation or perception. 
In both cases the ,/ac<5, as distinguished from 
the mysteriousness of tlieir nature, are the ob¬ 
jects of knowledge and faith. The objection, 
therefore, built upon the ground o'f mystery, is 
totally without force. 

@as6et. 

The Affections.—f "SiesseA are tha poor In spirit:’ 
what an inexplicable annunciation 1 How mean, says 
the sceptic. How grand, says the Christian. The 
poverty upon which tfie blessing is here pronounced, 
is not a teeling of degradation, but of aspiration. It is 
our earnest ot'iuturity,—our patent of nobility! We are 
pour ill spirit Itere, because we would be the sons of God 
hereafter i because we are permitted to view and love 
the liuliuess, which we feel our inability to reach. 
This poverty of spirit is one modification of unselfish¬ 
ness, and the rout of it is love to God j the fruits of it 
will be love likewise,—love to man,—and love pro¬ 
duces self-furgetfulness, and self-forgetfulness pro¬ 
duces happiness. Here we have a fact accounted for, 
and a mystery solved. The fact is undoubted, and so 
generally acknowledged tiiat a reference to it seems 
almost too trite and common. It is the manifest bi- 
suiBciency of worldly blessings for the production of 
happiness—because they are a gratification of the selfish 
principle. Earthly and animal enjoyment is an un- 
speakably benevolent boon of the Creator; but not, in 
itself, happiness. Happiness, properly so milled, is 
only to be found, as has before been shown, In the ac¬ 
cordance of the divine and human ^11; in the exer¬ 
cise, then, of those faculties of the soul by which we 
are approximated to the divinity. Happiness, ttiere 
fore, must deiive its source from the unseluh principle: 
a proof, that however degraded otur nature may Im, it 
still retains the impress of Him ' who made man in his 
own image.’ What are acknowledged t6 be the purest 
sources of feliciw here below?—T%e affecthMis. And 
what are the affiPoUgns but tioselfisbneti? Oh 1 why 
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ore these pure and holy souMes of feUdty so Uttle cul¬ 
tivated, so little understood, as means not only of en- 
Joyment, but of moral renovation ? Why do we, by 
our unrea^enerate tempers and paltry selfishness, so 
often turn to bitter this one drop of unalloyed sweet¬ 
ness that is ming;fed with the draught of life ?— Wo¬ 
mans Mission. 

The Believer's rsH frem his Works .—Entering into this 
rest implies the yielding up of our powers so perfectly 
to his control, that henceforth all our works shall be 
his works. I hope you will not understand anything 
from tliis language, more mystical than the Bible, ft 
is a maxim of the common law, that what a man does 
by another, he does by himself. Suppose I hire a man 
to commit murder; the deed is as absolutely my own 
as if 1 bad done it with my own hand. The crime is 
not in the hand which struck the blow, any more th.in 
it is in the sword that stabs the victim. Tlie crime is 
in my mind. If I use anotlier’s hand, if my mind, as 
the moving cause, influenced him, it is my act still. 
Suppose that I had taken liis hand by force, and used 
it to shoot my neighbour, would not that be my act ? 
Certainly; but it was in my mind, and it is just ns 
much my act, if 1 influence his mind to do it. Now 
apply this principle to the doctrine, tliat Ute individual 
wlio has entered into re.st, has so yielded himself up to 
Christ’s control, that all his works are the works of 
Christ. Tlie apostle Pan! says, " I laboured morn 
abundantly than they all; yet not I, but the grace of 
God that is in me.” And lie frequently insists upon it, 
that it was not himself that <lid the works, but Clirist 
in him. Do not misunderstand'it now. It is nut 
s.-tUl, and is not so to bo understood, llmt the believer 
acts upon compulsion, or that Clirist acts in him with¬ 
out his own will, but that Clirist by his Spirit dwelling 
ill liiiii. hiflucnces and leads his mind tiiat lie acts vo¬ 
luntarily in such a way as to please God. When one 
ceases from his own works, he so perfectly gives up 
his own interest and his own will, and places himself 
so completely under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
tliat whatever he does, is done by the impulse ot the 
Spirit of Christ. The apostle describes it exactly 
when he says, “ Work out your own salvation, with 
fear and trembling, for it is God that worketh in you, 
to will and to do of bis good pleasure.” God infliiences 
the will, not by force, but by love, to do just wliat will 
please him. If it were done by force, we stiould be no 
longer free agents. But it is Jove that so sweetly in¬ 
fluences tlie will, and brings it entirely under the con¬ 
trol of the Lord Jesus Christ. It is not that our agen¬ 
cy is suspended, but is employed by the ],<)rd Jesus 
Christ. Our hands, our feet, our powers of body and 
mind, are all employed to work for him. He does not 
suspend the laws of our constitution, but so directs our 
agency, that the love of Christ so constrains us, that we 
will and do of bis good pleasure. Thus, you see that 
all works that are really ^od in man, are, in an impor¬ 
tant sense, Christ’s wo^s. This is aiSrined in the 
Bible, over and over again, that our good works are 
not from ourselves, nor in any way by our own agency 
without God i but God directs our agency, and influ¬ 
ences our wills to'do his will, and we tYo it. Tlicy are, 
in one sens^ our works, because we do them by our vo¬ 
luntary agency. Yet, in another sense, they are his 
works, because he is the moving cause of all.— Finney’s 
lectures to Professing Christians. 

Sins of Ignomnce.—’Thes question is. Whether sins of 
iraontnee may be reigning sins ? To which 1 answer, 
that R ui not man’s knowledge of a king which makes 
him a king, but his own power. Saul was a king, 
when Uie witch knew not of it. For, as those multi¬ 
tudes of imperceptible stars in the milky way do all 
contribute to that general confused light which we 
there see; so the undiscerned power of unknown sins 
doth add tnm^ to the great kingdom which sin hath 
in the besrte of men. A letter, written lit an unknown 
language^ or Jg dArk and Invisible etiaikcten^ Is yet as 


truly a letter, as that which !• most Ititelllgible and dis- 
tinct; 8(1 though men make a Bilift '<to all their con 
sciences with dark and ill^ibie sins,—yet there they are 
as truly, as if they were written in capital characten.—• 

Bishop Feynold, 


Vortrs, 

POWER AND GENTLENESS, 

oa THR CATAHACT AMD XHK BTAaAHLKT. 

Noble the mountain-stream, 

Bursting in grandeur from its vantage-ground ; 
Glory is in its gleam 

Of brightness;—thundering in its deafening sound! 

Mark, liow its foamy spray, 

Tinged by the sunbeams with reflected dyes,. 

Alimics the bow of day 
Arching ill majesty the vaulted skies• 

Thence in a summer-shower. 

Steeping tlie rocks around; — O ! tell me where 
(/OiilJ iniijpsty and power 
Be cluiiicd ill ibrins more beautifully fair ? 

Yet lovelier, in my view. 

The Streamlet, flowing silently serene; 

Traced by the. brigliler hue. 

And livelier growtli it gives ;—itself unseen ! 

It flows tlirough flowery meads, 

Gladdening tlie herds which on its margin browse 
Its quiet beauty feeds 

The alders that o’erslmile it with tlieir bouglis. 
Gently it murmurs by 

Tile village cliurcbyardits low, plaintive tone, 

A dirge-like melody. 

For wortli and beauty modest as its own. 

More gaily now it sweeps 
By the small school-house, in the sunshine bright; 

And o’er the pebbles leaps, 

],ike Imppy hearts by holiday made light. 

Alay not its course express, 

III characters whicli they wlio run may read, 

Tlie charms of gentleness, 

Were but its Still small voice allowed to plead ? 

What are the trophies gained 
By power, alone, with ail its noise and strife. 

To that meek wveath, unstained, 

Won by the charities that gladden life ? 

Niagara’s streams might fail. 

And human iiappiness be undisturbed: 

But Egypt would turn pale. 

Were her stUl Nile’s o’erflowmg bounty curbed! 

BEaMABO Babton, 

MEMORY. 

Bv THE Rev. Henev Wttwo, 

Come to me often, sporUve Memory; 

Thy hands are full of flowers; thy voice is sWeet, 
Thine innocent uncareful look do^ meet 
The solitary cravings of mine eye ; 

I cannol let thee fiit wibeedcd by^ 
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For I have {rentle words wherewith to i^reet 
Thy welcome visits. Pleasant hours are fleet; 
So let us sit and talk the sand-glass dry. 

Hear visitant, who comest, dark and light. 
Morning and evening, and with merry voice 
Tellest of new occasion to rejoice; 

And playest round me in the fniry night 
Like a quaint spirit, on the moonlight beams, 
Tlireading the mazy labyrinth of dreams. 


iiHi«ccUanteud. 

Martyrs at their Execution. —Huss, when the chain 
was put abont him at tlie stake, said with a smiling 
c;ountennnce, “ My JairJ .lesiis Clirist was Imund with 
a iiunler chain than tin's for niy sake, and wliy should 
I be asiuiined of this old rusty one?” Jhrome, of 
Prague, oijserving the executioners about to set fire to 
tile wood beliindlns back, cried out, “ Hring thy tortdi 
Itilher! I'erforni thy office iadbi’e my face ! Had I 
feared death, 1 might have avoided it.” Lambert, just 
before he expireil, lifted up such hands as he iiad, all 
flaming with Are. and cried out to the people with his 
dying voice, “ None but Christ! None but Clirist!” 
Wisliart at the stake, said, “ This fire torments my 
laxly, but no whit abates my spirits.” Saunders, whbn 
he came to tlie place of execution, fell to the ground 
and prayed, and then arose and took the stake in his 
arms to wiiicb he was to be chained, and kissed it, 
saying, “ Welcome the cross of Clirist! Welcome 
everlasting life I” Farrar said, “ If you see me once 
to stir while I suffer the pains of burning, then give no 
credit to the truth of tliose. doctrines for wliicli I die.” 
And by tlie grace of (iod ho was enabled to make good 
this assertion. Jlradford, turning ids face to Joini 
Leaf, a young man about twenty years old, who suf. 
fered wilii liim, said, “ Be of good comfort, brotlier; 
for we shall sup with the Lord this iiigiit.” He then 
embraced the reeds, and repeated Matt. vii. 13. Lati¬ 
mer, at ids execution, said to Riviley, who suffi'red 
with liim, “ We shall tliis day, brotlier, liglit sticli 
a candle in England as shall never be put outKid- 
ley said to Siidtii ns he was knocking in tiie staple 
widcli held tile chain, “ Good man, knock it in hard, 
for the flesh will have its course.” Philpot, when he 
was come into Snutiifield, kneeled down and said, “ 1 
will pay my vows in tliee, O Sinitlifield !” Being come 
to tlie stake, lie kissed it, and said, " Shall 1 disdain to 
suffer at this stake, when my Lord and Saviour refused 
not to suffer a most vile death upon the cross for me ?” 
Craiimer, who signed the popish tenets only through 
fear of death, at his execution said, “ This is the hand 
that wrote, and therefore it shall first suffer puiiisli- 
inent.” Fire being applied to him, be stretched out 
his right hand into tlie tianie till it was consumed, cry¬ 
ing witli a loud voice, Ttiis llhiid hatli offended!” 
often repenting, " This unworthy right band !” Tliat 
was a Christian expression of one ot the martyrs to ids 
persecutors, “ You take n life from me tliat I ennuot 
keep, and bestow a life upon me tliat 1 cannot lose— 
which is as if you should rob me of counters, and fur- 
iiisit me witii gold.” As Hooper was going to suffer, 
a certain jperson addressed him: “ Take care of your¬ 
self ; for life is sweet and death is bitter.” Ah, I know 
tliat," replied he { " but the life to come is full of more 
sweetness than this mortal life, and the death to come is 
full of more bitterness Uian this uncommon death." He¬ 
rod and Nicetes tried to turn Polycarp from tlie faith: 
he replied, that he had served Jesus Christ for many 
years, and had always foupd him a good Master; that 
ne should tlierefore submit to all the tortures tliey would 
inflict, ratlier than deny him. And when he was threat, 
ened to lie burnt, he replied to the proconsul, “ Thou 
Uirentenest me with a fire that burns for an boor, and 
then rdles; but art igiiwant of Uie Are tlia future | 


1 judraent and eternal damnation reserved the un- 
godly. Order what punishment you think fit." When 
a martyr was going to the stake, nobleman besought 
him In a oompassimBte manner to taiee^Mre of his soul, 
" So I will,” he replied, '' for I give my body to be 
burnt rather than have my soul defiled." Ignatius, in 
his epistle to the persecutors of the ufaurdi, gloried, 
saying, The wild beasts may grind mb between their 
teeth, but I shall by that become as choice, bread la the 
hands of my God.”—Afeio York Protestant. 

Afecess%.—Necessity is opposed to contingency. Fu. 
tore events of which we do not know the causes that 
may influence them, are called contingent; but events 
of which we know the causes, so that we are able cer. 
tainly to foretel what will happen, are called necessary. 
Tlie only difference between wiiat we call contoigent 
and what we call necessary, exists in our own minds, 
and depends upon different degrees of knowledge. 
Eveij event has a cause •, and every cause produces 
its effects cer,tainly in connexion witli otlier causes. 
Tile very same event may be considered as contingent 
by one man, and as coming to pass necessarily by uiio- 
tlier. A liowiiig wall is observed by two persons ; if 
tlie first is asked whether it will stand a year longer, 
he replies,—*' It may fall, probably; but it is possible 
that it may stand a year: its foiling is a contingent 
event.” Tiie other person, who is a binlder, has examin¬ 
ed the state of the wall; he perceives that it is con¬ 
stantly declining from the perpendicular; he sees that 
it must fall in a few days: he, therefore, considers the 
event, not as contingent, but as necessary. The differ¬ 
ence in the opinion of these two persons, results from 
their different degrees of knowledge. Whoever knows 
]>erfectly all tiie causes wiiich will influence an event, 
views tliat event, not as contingent, bat os necessary. 
Necessity is often opposed to liberty, when the actings 
of tile mind are spoken of. A Iwitig who hfia liberty, 
or wiio. as it is termed, is a free agent, is one who wills, 
and who docs wliat he wills. We speak of the future 
actions of men as contingent, because we cannot know 
tile motives or circumstances which will be tlie causes 
of the actions. But we do not so often speak of oiir 
own future actions as contingent; because we coni- 
nioiiiy suppose ourselves to know the motives by wliicit 
our actions will be determined. Yet it is plain that 
one man’s actions arc not really more contingent than 
tliose of another. We can imagine ourselves to be 
placed in circumstances, wherein we could foretel cer- 
Uiitily what our conduct would be; (supposing no other 
causes than those which we are aware of, will be pre¬ 
sent to influence us;) and yet, while we thus think of 
our future conduct as 6ertaiii, or necessary, we still foel 
ourselves perfectly free. We arc sure that we are 
free agents, whenever we can choose, and follow our 
clioice. Tlie future actions of men are known to God, 
because be knows all the causes that will uifluence 
tlieir actions.—STaylsr's Elements ef Tlumght. 
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MINISTERIAL PIETY AND FIDELITY. 

Rtt 0rdtnatton SDlircsss, 

Dcllvcrei), on the ITth October, IflSB, to the Rev. Rooedt Ui-Atn, 
Ualasliiels, 

By the Rev. A. M. Ramsay, 

Minister of the lielief Church, JIawick. 

Part I. 

Reverend and Dear Brother, 

You have now, by the laying on 
of the hands of the presbytery, and solemn sup¬ 
plication at -a throne of grace, been set apart to 
the sacred office of the ministry, and the pasto¬ 
ral charge of this congregation. Tlie moral 
position you now occupy i.s one of aw'ful inter¬ 
est, and cannot fail to command the sympathies 
of every well-disciplined mind. The good con¬ 
fession you have witnessed, the engagements 
you have come under, the duties that are before 
you, and the eternal consequences of your la¬ 
bours, whether as bearing upon yourself or the 
people amongst whom j’ou are settled, cannot 
lie contemplated by the pious mind without 
overpowering emotion. At least, I envy not 
the heart of that individual, whatever be his 
attainments, or whatever he may profess, who 
can deny you in your present circumstances, 
the support of his sympathy, and the benefit of 
his prayers. The faithful in this assembly, arc 
doubtless with you in spirit as well as in body. 
May God prove your sufficiency and strength. 

The solemnities of the day being thus far ad¬ 
vanced, it now devolves upon me, by appoint¬ 
ment of presbytery, to tender you an exhortation 
bearing on the work on which you are about to 
enter. I feel my total inadequacy for the task, 
and enter upon it with fear and trembling. Not 
that I undertake the appointment reluctantly; I 
have rather desired it, as an exercise likely to 
prove refreshing to my own mind. But I could 
have wished for your sake, that the duty had 
devolved upon some one or other of my breth- 
1‘nu who has had longer experience in the mi¬ 
nistry tban'l have had, whose counsels might 
VOL. IJ. 


come home to your mind with greater authority 
and weight. In discharging the important duty 
with whicii I have born intrusted, Jiowcver, I 
shall allow myself to be guided by tlioso [iro- 
cepts wldcli the great apostle of the Gentiles 
addrcsseil to Timothy, when he was sot over 
the churcli of Ephesus, and then, so far at least, 
as my address is found to be in accordance with 
the spirit of that admirable charge, I may hope 
that you will receive it ivith as much deference 
as if it came to you sanctioned with the weight of 
experience and years. Truth, by whomsoever 
it is spoken, is divine, and entitled to the ho¬ 
mage of a cordial reception. 

In accordance, then, with the spirit of that 
model which I have selected for myself in exe¬ 
cuting the present task, I e.vhortyou, first of ail, 
to “ take hoed unto yourselfi” 

1. “ Take heed unto thyself.” Under this 
head I would take up personal piety', a topic 
which is certainly entitled to a prominent place 
in an ordination charge. Personal religion is 
acknowledged to be absolutely essential to any 
thing like inward satisfaction or decided use¬ 
fulness in the Christian ministry. This is the 
testimony at once of those who iiave possessed 
it, and those who have not. By the one clas.s, 
indeed, the testimony has been borne with feel¬ 
ings of self-dismay and reproach, and by the 
other class with feelings of grateful acknowledg- 
meut to God, anil of humble reliance on his 
grace; but still, the testimony has been given 
by both classes, witli equal decision and assur¬ 
ance ; and you would trample, not only on the 
word of God, but on the experience of all who 
have gone before you in the ministry, did you 
slight the counsel now afforded you, and imagine 
that y'ou could attain to any tolerable degree of 
success in the church, or experience any solid 
pleasure in the performance of your official 
duties, without being a person of genuine and 
decided piety. Let personal religion, then, be 
your first care. Remember that you have your¬ 
self a soul to be saved ; and amidst all your en¬ 
deavours to promote the spiritual well-being of 
others, let the concerua of your own soul never be 
3 c 
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lost sight of. Wliat tvlll it avail you, on the great 
day, to have been instrumental in bringing 
otiiers to Christ, if you yourself have been all 
along a stranger to him ? It will not mitigate 
your guilt, neither will it avert from you in 
any measure the condemnation of eternal d(;ath. 
On the contrary, it will aggravate your guilt, 
and enhance your punishment. Terrible of a 
truth will be the condition of those who have 
kept the vineyards of others, but have not kept 
theirown. All the knowledge,skill, and industry 
whicli they have evinced will tell against them. 
It will wing the arrows of thti Almighty’s 
vengeance that are t(» drink up their spirits, and 
leave them in the .ngonies of a self-entailed 
misery, which they knew how to avert, but 
would not. 

It would be well for yon, dear brother, not¬ 
withstanding the honourable conf(;ssion which 
you have this day made, the sincerity of which I 
have certainly no reason whatever to doubt, at 
this, the outset of your ministerial career, espe¬ 
cially, but also subsequently, and at oft-repeat¬ 
ed intervals, to investigate the evidences of your 
gracious state, the foundation of your claims to 
the honour and inheritance of the Christian 
nuiiK'. The exercise would be n salutary one; 
and its necessity is called for not more by the 
native deccitfulness of the human heart, than 
by the peculiarly deceptive nature of that path, 
along which young men in this country arc 
generally conducted towards the ministerial 
oHice. How many of us arc destined for the 
ministry, by our parents, from our birth, or boy¬ 
hood, and are sent to schools arid colleges with 
that view, before we know where we arc, or 
what we are about I And while many arc cer¬ 
tainly found at an early period of their studies, 
to homologate the choice of their parents, and 
to make towards the wmrk in the spirit of a vo¬ 
luntary and cheerful dedication of themselves to 
Christ, it is still to be feared, that many, at the 
same time, make a virtue of necessity, and press 
towards the work, not from any pious and en¬ 
lightened attachment to it, but because to re¬ 
treat from it appciars to them neither honour¬ 
able nor safe. . Is it not to be feared that num¬ 
bers arc propelled along their university curri¬ 
culum by motives and considerations widely 
different from those which should actuate the 
professed follow-ers of the Lamb, and such as 
have the prospect of being engaged in the em¬ 
bassy of heaven ? The phnise ‘ clerical profes- 
eion,’ so commonly applied to the ministerial 
office in the present day, yet a phrase totally 
unknown in the early ages of the church, de¬ 
monstrates, with lamentable clearness, the just¬ 
ness of my present observations. Alas! how 
often have the circumstances to which 1 have 
been alluding, led individuals to mistake profes- 
Bion for prinoiplci learning for ability, and edu> 
eatloQ for gruco 1 Kow it ia not till oor inind« 


are fairly undeceived on these points, and we 
experience the gracious operations of the Holy 
Spirit on our hearts, that wc feel ourselves really 
called to the work, and take any holy delight in 
its duties. To be a minister, a man must be -a 
Christian. An immediate and thorough inves¬ 
tigation, then, of your claims to the Christian 
name, and of your call to the w’ork of the 
ministry, I would recommend as one of the 
most salutary exercises in which you can pos¬ 
sibly engage. You may have done it already,— 
I am certainly bound to conclude that you 
have ; yet a second scrutiny would not hinder 
other duties, and would be doubly profitable. 
Am I a Christian ? Have I been born again ? 
or am I still in m 3 ' sins ? Am I possessed of 
supreme love to God, and of disinterested be¬ 
nevolence to n>y fcllow-mcn ? or is my devo¬ 
tion feigned, and my charity, only a concealed 
selfishness ? Am 1 crucified to the world ? 
Docs Clirist live in me ? Is the life which 1 
now live in the flesh, a life of faith in the Son 
of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me ? 
Is my heart with Christ, and iny treasure in 
heaven ? Could 1 part with all for Christ ? Am 
I willing to lie passive in his hands, to go when? 
he sends me, to do what he bids me, and to 
suffer what he lays upon me ? These are ques¬ 
tions, my dear brother, which you would do 
well to settle from time to time amid the seclu¬ 
sion of 3 ’our closet, and under the eye of a heart- 
searching, and a rein-trying God. Such an 
exercise, I repeat, would be a most salutary one. 
It would go fur to make your calling and elec¬ 
tion sure,—to establish 3 ’ou in the faith, and to 
qualify you for successful labour in the vineyard 
of Christ. It is an exercise in which the mighty 
ones of the sanctuary, now gone to their bright 
reward, were accustomed to engage. Henr 3 ', 
Doddridge, Edwards, Whitefield, and Wesley, 
arc all before you in rigid attention to this ex¬ 
ercise. And to the firm persuasion of their per¬ 
sonal interest in Christ, which resulted from it, 
must be attributed much of that prophetic bold¬ 
ness and seraphic zeal which they displayed in 
tlie preaching of the cross, and that extraordi¬ 
nary success which attended their labours. 

You will have the wisdom, I trust, notwith¬ 
standing you may have the well-grounded per¬ 
suasion of your being in a state of grace, not to 
neglect the exhortation of the apostle : ‘ Work 
out your salvation with fear and trembling. 
God indeed ‘ works in us both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure,'^—.and that should be inex¬ 
pressible encouragement to us to persevere in 
the divine life; but we are reminded also that he 
dwells only with the man who is of an humble 
and contrite heart,—-and that should make us 
tremble before him. We ought to remember, 
that though with the law of the mind we may 
serve God, with the law of the flesh we are ever 
ready to serve eio, Tbe injoDctioq of tbe Sa* 
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viour, * Watch and pray, lest enter into temp¬ 
tation ; the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh 
is weak,’ should be engraven on our minds, as 
with the point of a diamond, in lines broad, 
deep, indelible. In all places, in all circum¬ 
stances, and at all times, such a caution is ne¬ 
cessary ; and if it be needful for one character in 
society more than another, it is needful for the 
minister of the gospel. Bear with me, then, 
ray dear brother, while I notice a few of those 
things which the minister of the gospel must 
make the subjects of vigilance, who would con¬ 
sult the advancement of his personal religion, 
and the extension of his usefulness in the churcli. 

He must keep watch over his natural appe¬ 
tites and senses, lest thej’ become inlets to temp¬ 
tation. The apostle Paul was well aware of the 
danger that arose from this quarter, a danger 
nothing short of iinul apostacy; and like a 
skilful competitor in the Grecian games, he was 
temperate in all things. ‘ 1 keep ray body un¬ 
der,’ ho says, * aiad bring it into subjc'ction, 
lest, when 1 have preached unto others, I ray- 
self be a cast-away.’ Alas I how many a sad 
demonstration of the neeessitj'^ of this charge 
does the history of the Christian ministry pre¬ 
sent 1 How often, amid the melancholy wreck 
of gigantic intellect, of polished eloquence, of 
clerical resiiectability, and of popular intlucnee, 
are we forcibly reminded how weak, and how 
frail we are I Never for a moment should wc 
indulge the idea of security. That man is in 
the greatest possible danger, who apprehends 
no danger to be near. ‘ Let him that tliinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall.’ 

He must keep w'atch over his intellectual 
passions. These are apt to break through tlie 
restraints which supreme love to God, and dis¬ 
interested benevolence to man impose upon 
them, and to become irregular and unprofitable. 
A thirst for literature, philosophy, and the tiiu; 
arts should always be cherished in due subordi¬ 
nation to the Cliristian principles now mention¬ 
ed. What serves our utmost success in any 
intellectual pursuit, if we arc not thereby drawn 
more closely to the great Author of our being, 
and rendered more useful as members of so¬ 
ciety ? 

He must keep watch over his lawful enjoy¬ 
ments. Lawful pleasures, excessively indulged 
in, become sinful and ruinous. It was a true 
saying of the schoolmen, Jt^erimus in licitis. 
Paul was before them in a like sentiment when 
he declared, * All things are lawful for me, but 
all things are not expedient;, all things are law¬ 
ful for me, but I will not be brouglit under the 
power of any.’ More men will be found to have 
ruined tbemseives, by excessive indulgence in 
things that are lawful in their nature, than by 
practices which are expressly forbidden. 

Ha roost keep watch over his Christian 
gracM* He ropt «ee that they be not titipted 


with any carnal feeling, or supplanlod by any 
counterfeit alfcction. The productions of the 
Spirit should be kept pure and entire. Grace 
should have her perfi-'Ct work. ‘ That which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit, and that which is 
born of the flesli is flesh.’ The two things arc 
perfectly distinct; they arc eontraiy, and can 
never coalesce. The purity of our Christian 
graces, therefore, is a legitimate, and important 
subject of vigilance. Wc should see that oiir 
zeal be not mingled with bitterness, nor our 
boldness with self eonfidenec, nor our bciiovo- 
lence with ostentation, nor our tenderness with 
connivance at sin. “ The way of life is a nar¬ 
row way boll) as to doctrine and to dtily.” lint 
a wise minister will not only watch over the pu¬ 
rity of his graces, and spiritual affections, he 
will watch also over their growth. Is my zeal 
not growing cold ? Is my activity in the cause 
of the go.spel not abating ? Am I not falling 
from iny first love; ? Am L still ns humble, still 
as contrite, still as terah-r, and still as praycr- 
ftd, as when fir.<t 1 went to .Tesiis, and pled 
with liim for salvation, and took hold on him 
for eternal life, and vowed that he was my ull- 
ailorable Saviour, to whom I owed my wealth, 
my health, my talents, my iienrt, my life, my 
all ? These arc interrogations which the con¬ 
scientious minister will frequently ptit t(» him¬ 
self. 1I(! will often compare his present with 
his past attainments; and, afraid of declining, 
he will guard against becoming stationary. lie 
will bo anxious to get forward. ‘ Forgetting tins 
things that are behind, and reaching forth to 
tiiose tilings that are before, lie will press to¬ 
wards the mark tor the jirize of the high calling 
of God ill Christ .fesus.’ 

Now, my dear brother, by exercising vigi¬ 
lance over these things, in connexion with fer¬ 
vent prayer at a throne of grace, for divine illu- 
miiiatioii, direction, and strength, you will grow 
rapidly in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. And your 
profiting will soon appear unto all. For tho 
more clear your views of your personal interest 
ill Christ, and of the truths of his gospel are, the 
more boldly will you declare these truths to 
others, and the more deeply will you feel con¬ 
cerned for the conversion of sinners, and the 
edification of God’s people. 

•Having said this much, it may appear super¬ 
fluous to add, that you ought to beware of mis¬ 
taking professional piety for personal piety. But 
the topic now under consideration is of such 
immense importance, that an additional remark 
or two upon it may well be tolerated. Beware 
of reading the Bible for others but not for your- 
seUi of meditating fur others but not for your¬ 
self, and of praying for others but not for your¬ 
self. llemember neither the piety of the pul¬ 
pit nor of the platform can save the sou), Tho 
piety q{ the closet alone can do tl})|, * If th9» 
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be wise,’ snys Solomon, ‘ Ihou shalt be wise fof 
thyself/ I would speak tenderly, however, on 
such a point as this. It is an evil into which 
some of the best of Christ’s servants have occa¬ 
sionally fallen. It is one that besets all young 
ministers, and especially those in extensive 
spheres of labour. But notwithstanding, it is 
an evil against which we cannot guard too cau¬ 
tiously, and which, when committed, wc cannot 
too deeply deplore. Over the error to which I 
now refer, we find the devoted Martyn lament¬ 
ing, in the early part of his ministry. “ I find,” 
he says in his diary, “ that want of private 
devotional reading and shortness of prayer, 
through incessant sermon-making, have pro¬ 
duced much strangeness between God and ray 
soul.” “ Every time I open the scriptures, my 
thoughts arc about a sermon or exposition, so 
that even in private 1 seem to be reading in 
public." Those, however, who are familiar with 
the life of that amiable person, know how tri¬ 
umphantly he soared above this and many 
other besetting evils of the pastoral care, in the 
subsequent part of his hallowed career. The 
Dutch have an excellent proverb, ‘ I’raycr hin¬ 
ders no work.’ You u’ili find this maxim, dear 
brother, to be full of practical wisdom. Those 
individuals who say they have no time for secret 
devotion, or who speak of shortening the exer¬ 
cises of the family, that they may secure more 
time for their public ministerial duties, are igno¬ 
rant of the science of Christian economy. They 
are blind to their own convenience, and know 
not what they say. If they have no time for 
private devotions, what time, it may be asked, 
is there, fur any thing else ? Is not personal 
religion the most important concern ? And 
till personal religion be attended to, what can 
be said to be done ? Our private devotions tell 
mightily upon our comfort and success in the 
discharge of other duties. If the exercises of 
the closet be conscientiously attended to, we 
have pleasure in those of the family; and through 
these ugaiu we are pleasantly conducted into 
the services of the sanctuary, or other duties of 
a public nature. A pious minister can gene¬ 
rally tell how it will fare with him, during the 
day, from the frame of mind he has experienced 
in his morning devotions. 

One caution more on this topic, and then I 
leave it. Beware of regulating your estimate 
of your own spiritual state and attainments, by 
what you observe in the character and deport¬ 
ment of your brethren. This is a fatal, and it 
is to be feared a common mistake. Wc some¬ 
times witness things in the deportment of our 
brethren, which we arc not accustomed to tole¬ 
rate in ourselves. And because these brethren, 
notwithstanding their obvious inconsistencies, 
have the reputation of being pious and success¬ 
ful ministers, we are in dauger of looking upon 
ourselves with complacency, if not of regarding 


ourselves as decidedly their superiors. Biit 
whenever this feeling gains a place in our 
breasts, we begin to unbend a little, and to 
spare somewhat of our accustomed diligence. 
In this way, our progress in holiness is not only 
arrested, but we actually lose much, if not all, 
of what was wrought within us. Guard, then, 
most religiously against such a principle of judg¬ 
ment; consider, that, for aught you know, 
those brethren, in whom you perceive glaring 
inconsistencies, may be in possession of some of 
the nobler traits of Christian character,—traits 
to whicli you yourself may be an entire stranger, 
and that were you better acquainted with these 
brethren, you riiight be forced, even on the 
principle of mutual comparison, to entertain 
but a sorry opinion of your own character and 
attainments. For it ought not to be forgotten 
that some of the most decisive marks of disciple- 
ship never see the light of day. But apart from 
all considerations of this kind, we ought to re¬ 
member that no other exemplar is allowed the 
believer but Christ. Whenever in the scrip¬ 
tures we are called upon to be followers of the 
prophets, and apostles, it is only in so far as 
they were followers of Jesus. * Perfect holiness,’ 
then, ‘ in the fear of the Lord.’ W’hatever others 
do, whether they bclievp or deny, whether 
they attain or come short, whether they go for¬ 
ward or backslide, cleave you to Christ, and 
obey his commandments. I have been thus 
pressing on the subject of personal religion, as 
I feel strongly persuaded, that it is this, under 
the blessing of God, which is to give interest 
and efficiency to your labours. It is this which 
is to engage you to your work in the morning 
of your ministerial life, which is to sustain your 
spirit under the burden and heat of the day, and 
which is to smooth your pillow for you at night, 
when your labours have all come to an end, and 
your spirit shall be desirous to enter into peace, 
and to rest on the bed of celestial repose. 


3lIfograpj&ical i^etollettionjt. 

No. VII. 

THE AUTHOR. 

Most persons, when they first see themselves in print, 
are ludicrously fond of what they have produced. So 
undignified a piece of authorship as an article in a 
newspaper, possesses, one would tliink, no very en¬ 
grossing attractions; yet it gratified the vanity and 
fired tlie literary ambition, and, for a time, quite upset 
the moral equilibrium of the subject of my sketch. He 
was not more weak or foolish than young men in gen¬ 
eral are; but he Imd never before made ' an attempt 
upon the public,’ and he gased and mused and doated 
upon his newspaper effusion as a sort of pilot-balloon, 
which announced a high and long excursion over tho 
heads of myriads of his ct^mporories. 'He wrote the 
article from an honest seal to do service to a really 
noble cause; but when he saw it in print, he forgot the 
object for which it was written, and thoqght only dt 
wiiat be esteemed the elegance eff its diction, the hor- 
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mony of its periods, the eloquence of its sentiments, and 
the high promise whictt it gave of achievements and 
exploits in the art of authorship. He did not so har be¬ 
fool himself as to show it to any persons fur perusal, or 
to speak of it to his neighbours, or to fish for the opin¬ 
ions upon it of his friers; but he read ami conn^ it 
over time - after time in iiis retirement, reperused it in 
liis memory when Ite walked abroad, and, during forty- 
cigiit hours, or so, was engrossed with it by day and 
dreamed of it by night. He was, in fact, fairly intoxi¬ 
cated with literary vanity; and yet, very possibly, was 
not in a worse plight Uian almost any one aspirant to 
autliorship,on his first inhaling the fuinesof printer's ink. 

My hero was soon cured of his silliness. He was 
fund of writing, he felt desirous to write for the pntss, 
he enjoyed great facility of composition and consider¬ 
able creativeness of tliuught ; but lie had a sincere zeal, 
a master passion, to promote tiie spiritual well-i>eing of 
his fellow-men, and he used his quill only on ocx'asiuns 
when opportunity seemed afforded to liiin to do some 
service to the cause of Christian truth. Ue sent articles 
to one or two magazines, was requested to be a frequent 
contributor, was specially solicited to write papers in 
other periodicals, and received invitations to take a 
responsible part in one new iniscellnny, and to become 
himself the conductor of another. His modesty was 
now as mucii alarmed as formerly his vanity had been 
gratified. He felt, or conscientiously believeil, tiint he 
was too young in years and too raw in experience and 
uttaiiinieiits to occupy a prominent place in any Chris¬ 
tian or literary periiKlicul; uiul he was stung and 
humbled by tlie proposals made to him, as tliough 
tliey had been a practical satire on the self-elation of 
his first fiourishings of the quill. He wrote so fre¬ 
quently, too, that his articles ceased to iiave the attrac¬ 
tion of novelty, and began to produce the same sort of 
common-place effect upon him as the sound of his own 
voice ; and he also became so cunc;eriicd in the success 
of the designs which he advocated, or ttie diffusion of 
the views whicii he advanced, that he cared little for 
the typograpliy in which his sentiments appeared. His 
effusions soon came to have no interest for iiiin, except 
as tiicy distilled from his mind to his pen, or as they 
afterwards produced effects upon society. He con¬ 
tracted, indeed, a positive dislike to see himself in 
print; and eitlier did not read liis articles at all, or 
read them only for tlic sake of detecting errata. What¬ 
ever, in any magazine, came from his own pen, appeared 
to him stale and insufferably familiar, dry, insipid, drug- 
like,—exactly an emetic-dose for the stuniacli of a sick 
student. 

From this lime his leading motive to authorship was 
disinterested concern for tlie public welfare. He wrote 
neither for money, for praise, nor from vanity; yet he 
did not write less, but more, than if he had continued 
to s('t a value on his productions. If he wanted the 
questionable stimulus of emulation or ambition, lie en¬ 
joyed the drawback of freedom from the torture and 
enslavement of a fastidious taste. He did not, like 
many a writer, grind and rub and polish every sentence 
till he made it glitter like a lady’s brooch, and tiieii, if 
the slightest speck remained upon it, throw it into tile 
ashpit; but, curing chiefly for Uie clearness and vigour 
of his sentiments, he spent the undivided energies of 
his mind upon ideas, and ran on with bis composition in 
tile use of whatever words must readily occurred. By 
tills means he not only produced a greater quantity of 
writing, tlion if he iiad plagued hiuiself with faslkiieus- 
ness, but he ^so produced it of better quality,—^more 
racy and piquant, and less puling and mawkish. His 
motive, however, was simply disinclination to ‘ tlie 
pomp and circumstance* of authorsiiip, and paramount 
desire to expound and pn^agate ttic truth. Could he 
have hoped to achieve equal good by oral teaching 
alone as by it and the press combined, he would pro- 
imbly liuve ^edily ceased to drive tlie qiiill. His dis¬ 
use to read*or even see liis compositions in print grew 


and strengthened wiUi tlie increase of expertence. On 
occasion of publisliing a considerable volume, he was so 
heartly sick of his effusions, by being obliged to work 
bis way tlirough a mass of printer’s proofs, that for a 
considerable number of years after, he could not bear 
so much as once to glance at them, and even had not a 
copy beneath his roof. Such marked aversion to the 
productions of liis nntliorship, may possibly wear, to 
some eyes, the appearance of affectation; but it was 
sincere and heartfelt; it was such as could not be coii- 
triiveneU without serious pain ; and it operatetl with tiic 
influence of a confirmed but heaitliy tiahil,—subduing 
vanity, keeping down ambition, warding off the aii- 
iioyniices of unmerited critical censure, and affording 
scope and incitement fur tlie exercise of tlie must lauu 
able motives to publication. 

Akin to his disrelisli fur seeing his printed composi¬ 
tions, was a growing and eveiitiiatly a siruiig aversion to 
notoriety. Unless wlien uncontrollable propriirty, or 
some element in adaptation to usefulness, obliged hint 
to make known his name, he cliuse invariably to be ait 
anonymous writer. Paragraph, essay, review, pamphlet 
and volume went alike uiil'utliered from his pen. He 
wrote with ease and energy, very much in the propor¬ 
tion of his hoping or wishing to remain unknown. He 
had an apprehension—a stirring and wholesome appre- 
lieiisiuii—of tile exciting rea^iun of popular notice. 
VViiat tic feared was not criticism, nor the iiisnaremonts 
of fume, nor tiic castigations of censure, nor Uie earilily 
re.s[ionsibilities of propagnting liis sentiments, but sim¬ 
ply tlie disturbing of his own quiet, the iiivaking up of 
tlie. repose of his own mind, tlie uiisetlliiig of tliose 
calm, iibstractcd, recluse habits which he found to be 
must conducive to Ids happiness as a student and Ids 
success as a writer. He possessed great plasticity in 
his powers of diction, being able, without an effort, to 
write ill any one of some four or five various styles, and, 
with a little care, to imitate tiic peculiarities of several 
popular autiiors; and—sometimes in order to preserve 
his incognito, and at other times from mere playfulness 
or love of variety—he wrote in tlie same periodicals 
articles so different from one another in exterior appear¬ 
ance, us to lie certain of being ascribed to different 
authors. JhJvcii Ids friends, wliu well knew his current 
style, could not detect his identity under some of tho 
dresses whicii he assumed. On one occasion he was 
not a little amused to receive a fraternal letter cun- 
fideiilly ascribing u production of Ids to a person who 
was probably unaware of its existence, freely comment¬ 
ing on its style and execution, and, with grave sim¬ 
plicity, claiming his sympathy in the writer’s sagacity 
and remarks. Autiiorsidp—especially in its form of 
a stipendiary appendage to tlie periodical press—has 
in modern times acquired the resources and the uccum- 
mudating powers of n sort of regular iiuiiiufucture. 
Many a man who lives by his quiU 'possesses, in cun- 
nexiuii with tlie market-character which literature lias 
assumed, such a facility pf writing gravely or gaily, 
difl'usely qr pithily, tawdrily or eh'gaiilly, verbosely or 
succinctly, Uiat lie will in one week weave Iruiii iiis 
bruins four or five fabrics, as various in quality as tlie 
varied productions of tlie British loom, adapted to us 
various markets, and disposed of at as various prices. 
Cheap literature may be produced in just us factitious 
a uieUiud as ttie ' imitation-goods ’ of factories ; and, if 
not presided over by principle, and carefully watched 
as to quality, and cunscieiitioiisly directed to tiic proiiiu- 
tioii of the public weli-lieing, it may be more expen¬ 
sive by far, imposing a heavier tax upon the purse, or 
accomplishing less good at an average price, than the 
most costly authorship of a bygone age. Books and 
autiiors ouglit always to be estimated, not by the' ap¬ 
pearances they wear or the prices they bring,—not by 
exterior show and displays of elegance, but by intrin¬ 
sic worth, by the spirit tiiey breathe, the object they 
aim at, the materials they vrieid, and the energy wiUi 
which they are armed. 
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The Biibject of ni}r (sketch was, as tnnjr be supposed, 
Imnewhat cnreicss about his manuscripts. Prom tiie 
force of liabit, he was almost daily writing eiUier some 
formal treatise or soute brief fragineiitaiy essay; and 
when he disapproved any production of his pen, or did 
iiol think it rine tor publiciition, he usually threw it so 
oiirelessly asiue, that it might be tossed for days about 
his room, or become buried amongst the acciiinuluted 
sweepings of his desk. He was of a free and o[)eu 
temper to young students, ready at any time to ail'urd 
them prudent assistance in Uihir pursuits, and fre- 
(pieiiUy delighting to chat witli tliem by the iiour iti 
tile sanctum of his retreat. Will it be believed tiiat 
inure lliaii one of them abused bis good nature, und 
vitiated their own literary and moral honesty, :tiid took 
advantage of his habits and of their free access to him, 
so far as to abstract his manusc;ripu> ? Tlicrt. was, at 
one time, among his muss of itlerory rubbish, just one 
com]iosition on wiiicli he set a particular value,—it was 
nil elaborate, critical, and rather long U'eatise on an 
IntercsUiig, important, much disputed docti'iiie in llieo- 
logy ; and even tills was one evening, during an inter¬ 
val of his needing to be absent from tlie room, fi^Treted 
out by one of bis young visitors, carried ofl', as tlie 
Visitor said, only to be rend for private improvement, 
but conveyed, some little lime ufler, to the American 
side of the Atlniilic. On another occasion, iie was turn¬ 
ing over tile leaves of a periodical, and oliserved, witli 
surprise, an article wliicli lie hud written several years 
bet'ure, but had tlirowu aside us unfit fur publication; 
iiiid on looking at the close of it, he found appended a 
signature, wliich showed tliat aiiollier person tlmn be 
claimed tile uutiuirsliip, and wliicli suggested an ex- 
plunatioii of bow it bud escaped from the oblivion to 
wliich he hud consigned it. One young person wiio, 
for a considernble time, hud free access to liis room, 
made ratlier an extraordinary Use of tlie liberty ulloweil 
him ; he copied into a large manuscript volume what¬ 
ever outlines of essays and discourses he could jiick u]). 
coolly wrote on the title-page that tlie outlines were 
his own, stuck up tlie voluiiiu uiiioiig tiie books of liis 
yinrlour-librury, and occusiuiiully laiiployed it in piir- 
biiiiig tile labours of his desk. Tlie subject of my 
sketch would proliubly iiuvc never known or suspected 
tile plagiarism, liuil he not, several years after it ap¬ 
peared to liave been eoiinuitted, made a visit to liis 
friend's residence, and accidentally stuiniiled one day 
iipon tlie volume. I'liis act of literary filcliing from 
him, however, was, in point of audacity, an utter trille 
compared witli one wliich occurred at a later period, 
lie publisheit, at a crisis of soipc interest, a fugitive 
pamphlet, which proved to be soiiiewliat popular. It 
iuiderwent coUuuporaneous editions in two diiferent 
towns, was diliuseil to tlie extent of probably twelve 
thousund copies, and, Wilii bis permission, was copied 
in successive purls into an extensively circulated perio- 
ilical; and lliough not uccompaiiied by his iiuuie, it 
boi'c date from the town in wliicli he resided, und was 
known by not u few persons to be the pruduetioii of his 
peti. Hud he cari;d for tlie claims of authorship, he 
wight surely have tliouglit his meed in liiis couiposlliuii 
kumciently secure j yet, when one day perusing a re¬ 
view of a newly published little volume, he had the 
Surprise aud amusement to find portions of his pam¬ 
phlet iquoted, ill ipsissimis verbis, os specimens of tlie 
style, spirit, and sentiments of the author. He iuid 
nut curiosity enough to buy a copy of the book or make 
uiiy inquiries respecting it, aud clu^e to remain in ig- 
iiorunce as to whether all br a part of his pamphlet 
hod been filched,'or os to wlietiier, with the aid of 
large type and ample margin. It did or did not form 
the wliole of the somewhat pretending little volume. 
I could ielate another plagiaiisth to wliich he was sub¬ 
jected, as bad in principle us tills, and greater in value 
aud extent, though not so bold and unblushing; I 
could also add other instances of the abuse of his care¬ 
lessness and confidence in leterruce to his manuscripts; 


but I have narrated more than ettmigh for affording 
profitable hints to readers, young students, nnd habitual 
authors. The deepest stigma which popular opinion can 
iiiiiict, should be marked on the practice of plagiarism. 
It deteriorates literature, paralyses the energies and 
vitiates the principles of persons guilty of it, debeives 
and abuses tlie public, and tbieidshingly lakes away 
from an author what has probably cost him consider¬ 
able toil, and what, if not stolen, he might liave been 
able to improve both to his personal advantage and to 
the propagation of trulli. A writer’s Ideas, so long ns 
they remain his own, or so long us he may claim them 
back to be subjected to revision, are capable of con¬ 
tinual modification and enlargement: but when pre¬ 
maturely or definitively wrenched from him, they must 
remain mixed up with all the crudities whicli were in¬ 
herent ill tlieiii when tiiey were stolen. Were ho 
revengeful aud sought merely to make Uie person 
who has injured him suffer, he could not do better 
than induce him to steal on. A literary thief, un¬ 
like him wliu abslracts physical property, steals chicHy 
from himself: for every sentence or paragraph wbicli 
he filches, he robs bis own miiiii of as much energy 
ami self-rtiliuiice aud creativeness of tiiought, ns miglit 
eventually have enabled him to compose a Uiousanaas 
good. Tersuiis affording assistance to young sludcnU 
should strongly impress upon tliein the necessity of re¬ 
lying, in every matter of composition, wholly upon their 
own resutii^es,—of rather, for, a season, writing in a 
decidedly inferior way, tiiaii betaking tiiemselves, for 
tlie occasion, to the aid of bonks; and they should 
sedulously guard against allowing them to plagiarize 
under their own eye,— against tlirowing temptations iu 
tlieir way, by leaving accessible to them any iiianu- 
scri]ils wliicli they niiglit covet, or by affording them 
in cuuversulioii sucli fruits of their own thinking us 
liiey miglit be induced to commit uiiexcugituted and 
unnttered to writing. 

Scott, tile commentator, is said to have written bis 
Hssiiy on llepcntance, in a garret-room, wliere he was. 
fre(|ueiiLiy ol)ligi‘d from poverty to assist Ids wile by 
taking cliarge of tlie cnidle of tlieir sleeping infant; 
and lie has, iu consequence, been frequently spoken of 
as though he iiud performed an unexampled exploit. 
Aluiiy a student, many a daily writer fur tiie press, is 
situated quite us disadvaiitugeousiy fur tiie purposes of 
study, os he was. The subject of my sketcli would 
often have lliougiit Scott's situation enviable. Tiiuugli 
he acquired habits of self-command and abstraction of 
mind which enabled him often to study with composure, 
when persous accustuiiied to the stillness and seclusion 
and tiiuiiastic sacredness of a regular studying-room 
would mil have been able to write a line; yet he rarely, 
during a considerable period of bis life, completed so 
niucli as one of his shortest contributions to a periodical, 
witliuut being once or ul'teiier obliged, by violent inter- 
riiptiua of Ids ideas, to rise from his desk and suffer an 
eutire suspension of his labours, iie once, while com¬ 
posing an essay of only some four thousand words, and 
when suffering little more than an average amount of 
iuiiioyuiice, marked tiie iiiterrupliuus which he endured, 
and tbuiid, at tlie close, that his essay was a patch- 
work of about twenty fixations of thought, each com¬ 
pletely separated from the following one, by a violent 
breaking up and chasing away of preconcerted ideas, 
aud brought into coherenoe only by a spec'iai efiftut to 
recal ana reari'ange them. This essay, nevertheless, 
proved as energetic aud acceptable as almost any he 
ever wrote; and, in cuiumota witlt most of hfs coin^i- 
tions prepared iu similar circumstances, suffered Ifftie 
or no damage ffom tiie disadvantages of his situation. 
Students who want facilities tw cairn and comfortable 
application are under no necessity to abaoiton their 
pursuits, and have no justifiable reason for withholding 
their efforts to acquire ur pnqmgate tuefui knowledge. 
They have only w» labmir ou to the utiqust of their 
imwcr amid such annoyance as they suffer, aud Uiey 
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will soon be able lo think and write witli enerf^, in cir* I 
cninstances which would once have deterred Uiem from | 
attempting' to construct a sentence; while, when their 
condition cliann^sfur the belter, and plants in profusion 
around them the protecting olive ainl the overshadow¬ 
ing palm, they wilt luxuriate in a iiappiness, and course 
along in no eneigy of thinking, to which the students 
of Ute cloistered rooms are utter strangers. In another 
view, however, it is mutter of lamentation that any suc¬ 
cessful Christian writer should have to spend a portion 
of his energies in fighting down such vulgar evils as 
noise and bustle. An autlior like Scott, who writes well 
ill spite of these evils, necessarily throws nway intieii 
time and strength of mind wliich might be employed 
in increasing, perhaps in doubling or trebling, the 
amount of Ins useful writings ; aiiu he runs linsani. at 
tlie same time, of sustaining siicli injury in health, sucii 
physical irritation of the nervous system, sucli wakeful 
feverishness of mind, us may perioilieully occasion total 
cessations from labour, niul eventually consign liini to 
premature inactivity or deuth. Of all pour men, tlie 
poor author is perhaps the object of deepest syuipatliy, 
and ought to be the object of deepest regret. Thou¬ 
sands of times over have mankind expended in paying 
useless honours to an author's uslies, what, if uiiiiisiered 
lo him during his life, or paid as tlie fair reward of his 
useful and honourable labours, would have both cheer¬ 
ed his disconsolate condition, and effectually enabled 
him to coulxibutc well and richly to the good of iiiul- 
tiludcs. 


RULIGION IN FRANCE DURING THE REIGN OF 
liUONAFAKTE. 

(From Archiroa du ChrUUaiiisme.) 

llNDEn the iuiperial government, the religious life 
hnrilly retained, in a lew souls, on iiiiknowii asylum. 
No (Milut, no proselytism or noise among the ditierent 
religious comniuiiioiis. The muster's eye was one of 
suspicion and jealousy. 11 uonuparte was afraid of what¬ 
ever luul power independent of his own, and he had 
sagacity enough to discover that men deeply religious 
would be sti'onger tliaii liiiuself. He had besides the 
eager selfishness of those great men who woiilii liavt; 
all emotion centre in tiicir own persons, and wlio can¬ 
not tolerate an enthusiasm of which they are nut them¬ 
selves tile (diject. lie could permit F'rance to become 
eiitliusiastic otid even fanatical, but only in regard to 
liis person, his glory, his fields of battle, ins conquests. 
Keligion in his ryes was only a inemis of attaining tliis 
end; ha wanted it for the 2’e Deum, and used the 
voice of its ministers as another sort of Moniieur with 
wliich to publish the bulletins of the grand army. The 
Ooucordut gained for him the honours of more tliat one 
apotiieosis ; but for no reason in the world. Tlie F’h'st 
Consul rebuilt the ruins of the sanctuary, as a certain 
Grand Seignor built a house for the use of his valets. 

Ill how mean an attitude, therefore, under what a 
wretched form, did tlie Christian religion appear dur¬ 
ing the continuance of the empire ! Out of the house 
of God she assumed the garb of worldliiiess and Uie 
language of fashion j she was trilling, cowardly, unno¬ 
ticed; against tlie warlike views and spirit of tlie times, 
she . uttered not a breath ; slie glided like a ghost 
among the crowd at imperial fetes, and had a voice for 
nothing but to compliment the king of Konie, or to 
maiiltain the temporal authority of reter. To Chris¬ 
tianity under Buouiqiorte iiiiglit be applied the descrip¬ 
tion of the poor man in La Bruyere : “ He forgets to 
say what he knows; he does not make himself fieard; 
he is complying, fawning, officious; he is reserved 
about bis business; be walks slowly and softly, with 
downcast eyes. He occupies no space; he mam- 
taios hiiuseif in no position; he goes with his shoul¬ 
ders shfugged up i tie irraps and hides, himself in his 
cloak.” • 


Such was tlie state especially of dm reformed church 
In Fnuicp. Scattereef, ground to powder, without 
union, wiliiout religions associatimis, without journals, 
it was walbnl up in its houses of worship. This church, 
whicli ill the seventeenth century bad suipassed all 
otliers ill 'tlieological literature, now scarcely made out 
to produce at distant intervals even a iiiengre catechism 
or ail ill-digested nbiidguieiit of sacred history. Ge¬ 
neva heraelf. then hut a tliird-rate city In the empire*, 
forgot that her history and her tinnie im|iused on her 
solemn duties to Christianity. The enemies of the 
Hefornialion, in their feebleness, coiigratnlated them- 
wdves on the sight of a IVutesiniitisni becoming still 
feebler than they; and tlie illustriousnliurch of Coligny 
and of Bully seemed to iuive been brouglit out from die 
dangers and tiie obscurity of the desert, only that all 
might see how degenerate and powerless it hud be¬ 
come. A veteran combatant, covered wiUi dust aud 
wounds, and striving to licfemi his position on the field 
of battle with his reiiiuiniiig fragr.ieiil of a sword, com¬ 
mands tlie respect of those who witness his last efforts. 
But let the same old iiiaii apjiear on a (mrade-grouiid, 
his counU'imiiee pale and livid, staggering, his head 
down, with a uiiiturm tiiat no eiieiiiy's steel ever touch¬ 
ed. and a new sword too heavy for ids feeble arm, and 
he becomes an object of ridicule ami pity. 

I'ruiii this destructive sliipwreck of tlie doctrines and 
the fuitli of our fatheis. a few fragiiients were saved. 
In the oust and south of France were a siiiull number of 
Pietists and IHuravians; at the liead of our churches, 
a few pastors, veneratile giiardiniis of tlie orthotloxy 
which they had imbibed at the paternal fireside, or from 
the s«‘vere studies of muturer years. Among the mem¬ 
bers of those churches, especially in iiioiiiituiiioiis and 
uiifreipiented districts, now and tlieii a fuitliful Chris¬ 
tian protested agaiiisl the Sociniaiiisiii of theologians 
and tile infidelity of men of the world. 

But these feeble remuaiits, scattered here and there, 
luut no cunnexioii with one aiioliier, no acquaiiituiice, no 
means of affording niuUiui couiiLeiiuiicc and aid. And 
as they were for the most part far uilvuiiced in life, 
their number went on diminishing day by day, and in 
tlieir place was growing up a new generation thorough¬ 
ly imliued with tin: prevalent scepticism. In view of 
this increasing infidelity, more than one aged pastor, it 
may,well Ihi believeii, went down to the grave weeping 
and bruken-Iteurled ; fur, iiotwitlisUuidiiig his fuitii iu 
his Lord's promises, our prospects seemed to him well 
nigh desperate! 

Such was our religious condition when the ill-fortune 
of our arms led to the resluraliun of JSH'. From ttiat 
lime everylliing usbuuied u new aspect. The charm of 
warlike glory which hud so lung bliiideil them being 
broken, the minds of men were turned inward upon 
themselves; and the iiituxicutiuii of iiutiuiial pride wliieh 
couimeiiced in on tlie plains of Vuiiiiy, lieiiig ait 

at once dissipated, tlieir hearts fell the need of seeking 
emotion aud pleasure from utiier sources. There was 
a return to philusopliic studies and literary labour, aud 
inquiries uito the economy of social life. The freedom 
of opinion Uiat was again enjoyed also gave impulse to 
tills movement. Tiiere was no lunger an iron hand to 
crush every thought that should puss the circle pre¬ 
scribed by iiiipcrial authority; iiiiiid recovered its 
iiidepenileiice; and renewed intercourse with the dif¬ 
ferent literatures of Europe, served still further to co- 
courage this new tendency of the national iiiiud. 

lleJigioii could not be entirely unaffected by this 
awakening of intellectual activity, in the influences of 
whicli, philosupiiy, legisiatihn, politics, phihuithropy, 
and literature, ail shared. Yet, in respecSto the na¬ 
tion at large, it must be acknowledged that religious 
priiicipl(‘8 seem to liave siiared less tluui utlter depart- 
uieiiis of tiiought in the movement that then pervaded 
France. Catholicism recovered, after the restoraUuu, 
her white-wash and gliding aud political influeace, 
but never the Chfistiao faith, never spiritual life. It 
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trns an insmense secular concern, a large organized 
body, a fearful power, the highest authority to tlie 
Btatc,—everything that one could wisli, in fine, except 
a cliiirch of Christ. The most eloquent defenders of 
Catholicism themselves abandoned vital quesUons, like 
those of doctrine, for those of authority. When, there¬ 
fore, we speak of tlie religious awakening, we have re¬ 
ference to the Reformed church only. To say notliing 
of Catholicism, is justice, not forgetfulness. From 
1814 French Protestantism entered on an entirely new 
career. She left her scattered and solitary retreats, 
formed extensive associations, aud began to make use 
of the press. 

When the fundamental truths of tlie gospel first 
began to be preached, tliey excited almost everywhere 
curiosity mingled with astunishment. People were sur¬ 
prised, and in some places even indignant, to hear doc¬ 
trines that seemed entirely new to most members of 
our churches. Like another pnidigal son, French 
Protestantism had lived so long in the ‘ far country’ of 
Socinianism, that it had forgotten its native language; 
or if it retained some expressions, it used them in such 
senses that those from whom they were borrowed would 
not have understood tlie new dialect. What, it was 
iisked, are these preachers about ? while, in fact, tliey 
were only making our ancient temples echo the same 
language and the same doctrines, in defence of which 
four millions of Freiiclimeii once fought fur sixty years. 
The language and the faith of our reformers, of our 
theologians, of the pastors of our cliurches, from Cal¬ 
vin to the revocation of the edict of Nantes, appeared, 
at first, to be only matter of derision ; and that living, 
firm, generous faitit, which accompanied into exile and 
consoled far from their paternal skies six linndred 
thousand of our ancestors, was treated as if it were the 
lowest fanaticism ! And—wimt is yet more astonisli- 
ing—the doctrines thus treated as unheard-of innova¬ 
tions, still held their .place in our liturgies, in our 
hymns, and in all that was peniiaiient in our forms of 
worsliip; ns if, like the Jews hearing witness tlirough- 
uiit the world to the trutii of tlie Old Testament pro- 
piiecies, tile Sociniaiis had been condemned themselves 
to testify to their own defection from the fuitli! 

Yet, iiutwithstaiidiiig the clamours of some and tlie 
severe measures adopted by others, the religious awak¬ 
ening continued to cniii ground, tlie Christian clia- 
rncter developed itself, tlie principles and the spirit of 
ttie gospel became more and more extensively known 
and iiiduencive, and tJiroughout France tliere was a 
new circulation of ttie priiicqile of life in tlie old trunk 
of Protestantism. Everywliere the servants of Christ 
increased in number and in mutual confidence. Tlicir 
union in fundamental truth was like the union of family 
and kindred; and this coiiimunioii in feeling and effort 
was the more observable, as, under the iniliieiice of the 
degenerate faith of Socinianism, everything iind become 
isolated, scattered,selfish. Christians thus adorned their 
faitli by tlieir works; they appeared animated by a zeal 
which iiad long been unknown, resumed religious prac¬ 
tices which had fallen into disuse, and showed tlie most 
incredulous tliat Uie fruits of evangelical truth are love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, and temperance. 
When it was seen how assiduously they studied tlie 
Bible, how they respected the day of rest, how they 
avoided the company of the protane, aud kejit them¬ 
selves aloof from Uie brutal passions that agitate the 
world, with what joy tliey were accustomed to speak 
of the progrt^ss ot the kingdom of God, how readily 
they sacrificed time and money lor the gospel’s sake, 
and, ill a word, how mapifest it was in all tlieir con¬ 
duct, that they had witliin them a new heart and a new 
spirit, deiRion expired on the Ups of their enemies, who 
felt that, if they had a right to contend against, tliey 
had none to despise tliem. 

*111056 beings only are fit for solitude, who like no¬ 
body, ore like nobody, and are liked by nobody. 


FEMALE EDUCATION.* 

What, then, is Uie true object of female education? The 
best answer to tills question is a statement of future 
duties; for it must never be forgotten, that if educaUoii 
be not a training fur future duties, it is nothing. The 
ordinary lot of woman is to marry. Has anything to 
these educations prepared her to make a wise choice in 
marriage—to be a mother ? Have the duties of ma¬ 
ternity,—the nature of moral influence,—been pointed 
out to her ? Has she ever been eniifrhteiied as to the 
consequent unspeakable importance ot personal charac¬ 
ter as the source of influence ? In a word, have any 
means, direct or indirect, prepared her for her duties ? 
No! but stie is a linguist, a pianist, graceful, admired. 
Wlmt is that to the purpose ? Tiie grand evil of sucli 
an education is the uiisUiking means for ends ; a com¬ 
mon error, and the source of half the moral confusion 
existing to the world. It is a substitution of the part 
fur a v^oie. The time wiien young women enter upon 
life is the one point to which all plans of education 
tend, and at which they all terminate : and to prepare 
tliem for ttiat point is the object of their training. Is 
it not cruel to lay up for them a store of future wretch¬ 
edness, by ail education wliich has no period in view 
but one; a very sliort one, and the most unimportant 
and irresponsible of the whole of life ? Who tliat had 
the power of clioice would choose to buy the admiration 
of the world for a few siiort years, with the happiness 
of a whole life ? The temporary power to dazzle and 
to charm, with the growing sense of duties undertaken 
only to be neglected, and responsibilities, tlie existence 
of whicli is discovered perhaps simultaneously with that 
of an utter inability to meet them? Even if tlie mis¬ 
chief stopped liere, it would be sulBciently great; but 
the craving appetite for applause once roused, is not so 
easily lulled again. ’File moral energies, pampered by 
unwholesome nourishment,—like the Ixidy when disor¬ 
dered by luxurious dainties,—refuse to perform tlieir 
healthy fniictiuiis, and thus is occasioned a perpetual 
strife and warfare of internal principles; tlie selfish 
principle still seeking the accustomed gratification, the 
conjugal and niatenml prompting to the performance 
of duty. But duty is a cold word: and people, in or¬ 
der to find pleasure in duty, must have been trained to 
consider their duties as pleasures. This is a trutli at 
wliich no one arrives by inspiration. And in this mu¬ 
ral struggle, which, like all other struggles, produces 
lassitude and distaste of all things, the Jiappiiiess of tlie 
individual is lust, her usefulness destroyed, her influ¬ 
ence most pernicious; for notliing has so injurious an 
efl'ect oil temper and manners, aud consequently on 
mural influence, as the want of that internal quiet whicli 
can only arise from the accordance of duty with iticn- 
natioii. Another most pernicious effect is, tiie deaden¬ 
ing within tlie lieart of Uie feeling of love, which is Uie 
rout of all hifluencc; for it is an extraordinary fact, Uiat 
vanity acts as a sort of refrigerator on aU men, on Uie 
possessor of it, and on the observer. 

Now if conscientiousness and unselfishness be the 
two main supports of women’s beneficial influence, how 
can any education be good which has not Uie cultiva¬ 
tion of tliese qualities tor its first aud principal object? 
'i'he grand objects, then, in the education of women 
ought to be, Uie conscience, the heart, and the affec¬ 
tions ; Uie development of those moral qualities, which 
Providence has so liberally bestowed upon them, 
doubUess with a wise and beneficent puipose. Origi¬ 
nators of conscientiousness, how can Uiey implant what 
they have never cultivated, nor brought to maturity to 
Uiemselves ? Sovereigns of the anrations, how can 
Utey direct the kingdom whose laws tiiey have not 
studied, the springs of whose government are conceal¬ 
ed from them? The conscience and the affections 

* From an interesUng volume rniUtled * Woman's 
Mission.' 
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beinfif primarily enl!j;htened, all other cultivation, as 
secondary, is most valuable. Intelligence, accomplirii* 
ments, even external elegance, become objects of im¬ 
portance, as assisting the influence which women have, 
and exert too often for nnworthy ends, but which in this 
case could nut fail to be beneficial. Let the light of 
intellect, and the charm of accomplishments, be Ute 
willing handmaids of cultivated and enligiitened con¬ 
science. Cultivate the intellect with rcforence to the 
conscience, tliat views of duty may be comprehensive, 
as well as just; cultivate the imagination still with re¬ 
ference to the conscience, that those inward aspirations, 
which all indulge, more or less, may be turned from the 
gauds of an idle and vain imagination, and shed over 
daily life and daily duty the halo of a poetic influence ; 
cultivate the manners, that the qualities of heart and 
head may have an additional auxiliary in obtaining 
that influence by which a mighty regeneration is to be 
worked. The issues of such an education wilt justify 
the claims made for women in these pages ; then the 
spirit of vanity wilt yield to the spirit of self-devotion,— 
that spirit confessedly natural to women, and only per¬ 
verted by wrong education. Content with the sphere 
of usefulness assigned her by nature and nature’s (iotl, 
viewing that sphere with the piercing eye of intelU’ct, 
and gilding it with the beautiful colours of the imagi¬ 
nation, she will cease the vain and almost impious at¬ 
tempt to wander from it. She will see and acknow¬ 
ledge the beauty, the harmony, of the arrangement 
which has made her physical interiority (the only infe¬ 
riority which we acknowledge) the very root from 
which spring her virtues and their attendant influences. 

Removeafrom the actual collision of political con¬ 
tests, and screened from the passions which such en¬ 
gender, she brings party questions to the test of the 
unalterable principles of reason and religion; she is, 
so to speak, the guardian-angel of man’s political inte¬ 
grity, liable at the best to be warped by passion or pre¬ 
judice, and excited by the rude clashing of opinions 
und interests. This is the true secret of woman's po¬ 
litical influence, the true object of her political en¬ 
lightenment. Governments will never be perfect till 
nil distinction between private and public virtue, pri¬ 
vate and public honour, be done away ! Who so fit an 
agent for the operation of this change as enlightened, 
unselfish woman ? Who so fit, in her twofold capacity 
of companion and early instructor, to teach men to pre¬ 
fer honour to gain, duty to ease, public to private inte¬ 
rests, and God’s work to man’s inventions ? 

And shall it be said that women have no political 
existence, no political influence, when the very germs 
of political regeneration may spring from tliem alone,— 
when the fate of nations yet unborn may depend upon 
the use which they make of the mighty influences com¬ 
mitted to their care ? The blindness which sees not 
how these influences would be lessened by taking her 
out of the sphere assigned by Providence, if voluntary, 
is wicked—if real, is pitiable. As well might we de¬ 
sire the earth’s beautiful satellite to give place to a 
second sun, thereby producing the intolerable and 
glaring continuity of perpetual day. Those who would 
be the agents of Providence must observe the work¬ 
ings of Providence, and be content to work also in 
tliat way, and by those means which. Almighty wisdom 
appoints. There is infinite littleness in despising small 
things It seems paradoxical to say that there are no 
small things; our littleness and our aspiration make 
things appear small. There are, morally speaking, no 
smau duties. Nothing that influences human virtue 
and happiness can te really trifling; and what more 
influences them than the despised, berause limited, du¬ 
ties assigned to woman ? It is trae, her reward (her 
task being done) is not of this world, lior wilkshe wish 
it to be. Enough for her to be one of the most active I 
and efficient agents in her heavenly Father’s work of** 
man's regeneration—enough for her that generations 
yet unborn shall rise up and call her blessed. 


THE DIFFERENT VERDICT OF GOD AND OF 
MAN: 

S j^ermon, 

By the Rev. Stewabt Bates, 

Minister of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, tPest 
Campbell Street, Glasgow. 

Luke xvi. 15.— “That which is highly esteemed among 
men is abomination in the siglit of God." 

It is hard to say whether the presumption or 
the folly of fallen man is most remarkable in his 
choosing to regulate his conduct by the opin¬ 
ions of bis fellow-creatures rather than by the 
revealed will of his Maker. The fact is un¬ 
questionable, that a large number of professing 
Ciiristians sustain a good reputation for religion 
by observing her requirements just so far as 
they have the sanction of public opinion ; while 
they systematically disregard other require¬ 
ments, not less important in themselves, nor 
less clearly revealed in the word of God. The 
religion of this class of professors accommodates 
itself with surprising readiness and facility to 
tile usages of society, wherever their lot may 
be cast. If they pass from Scotland into Eng¬ 
land, or from England to the continent, every 
change of local habitation brings a correspond¬ 
ing change in their religious observances, if not 
also in their public profession. Every change 
seems equally agreeable to them, provided that 
it contribute to render them acceptable to the 
circle of society in whicli they move. But the 
divine law, which they profess to venerate, is 
not that mutable and uncertain thing which 
their conduct would seem to indicate. It speaks 
the same language concerning sin and duty in 
every country. The desecration of the sabbath, 
the neglect of prayer, and the indulgence of the 
flesh, are criminal in France as well as in Scot¬ 
land. This ready conformity to established 
usages in religion may frequently serve to 
screen those who practise it from reproach, or 
even to secure for them tlic favour and coun¬ 
tenance of their fcllow-mcn ; but it is utterly 
contemptible in the sight of God. 

1 . There are multitudes of instances in which 
the profession of religion is assumed with the 
distinct and deliberate intention of reaching 
thereby some important temporal advantages. 
This seems to have been the case with those 
persons to whom the blessed Iledeeiner ad¬ 
dressed himself, when he pronounced the so¬ 
lemn truth contained in our text. There are 
certain states of society in which it is discredit¬ 
able, and therefore disadvantageous, even for 
the present world, to be without a religiaus pro¬ 
fession. In such circumstances it will be veiy 
common for worldly-minded people to assume 
the appearance and topetform the exteral duties 
of religion. To do otherwise, might impair, or 
at least endanger, the only interests they can 
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appreciate, their interests for the present life. 
Tiie basest passions of our nature, and the ut¬ 
most protligacy of principle, may sometimes be 
found concealed under such a disguise. The 
rharisces were distinguished by the scrupulous 
exactness with which they discharged the pre¬ 
scribed observances of the Mosaic law, to which 
they superadded a variety of precepts that were 
not of divine authority. They prayed in the 
synagogues and in the corners of the streets. 
T1 u! 5' disfigured their counU-nances, that men 
might be aware of their fre(juent fastings. They 
tithed mint, and anise, and euniinin. Yet it is 
testiiicd of them that they loved the praise of 
men, and that through covetousness, and under 
the cloak of religion, tin y jicrj)etrated the most 
flagrant injustice. Widows and orj)hans were 
jiiiluged by them without scruple or remorse. 
Tor these things the most dreadful judgments 
ar<i denounced against them. Their j)unctual 
observance of the divinely appointed ordinances 
of that economy under which they were ])lnced, 
was neither improper nor superfluous. ‘ 'I'hcsc 
things ought they to have done.’ But tlieir 
tlisrcgard of ‘ the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and laith,’ served to convict 
them of the grossest partiality, and to detect 
the base motives and the deceitful j)urj)osos 
which lliey strove to conceal by their assumed 
conscientiousness. They ‘ strained at a gnat, 
while they swallowed a camel.’ In the days of 
the jtrophet Isaiah, the fathers of this jieople had 
adopted the same line of policy, and disj)laycd 
the same character. Hence, tliey were rejtrov- 
ed in Hod’s name, not merely for their open 
wickedness, but even for those exercises of re¬ 
ligion by which they sought to satisfy their 
consciences or preserve their reputation. ‘ To 
what purpose is the multitude of your sacri¬ 
fices unto nu^ ? saith the Lord; bring no more 
vain oblations ; your new moons and your ap¬ 
pointed feasts my soul huteth; they arc' a trouble 
unto me; I atn wcjary to bear them,’ In all 
eases in which the lorm of godliness is uncon¬ 
nected with the power thereof, it is worthless. 
It may be so exact, and so well put on, as to 
secure to him who w e ars it that respect in so¬ 
ciety which he is solicitous to gain. Hut if the 
man be unrenewed in the spirit of his mind, 
without repentances or faith in the R’t^deemcr, 
—if that love to God which the Holy Sj)irit 
sheds abroad in the hearts of believers, and 
W’hicii is the animating principle of all accept¬ 
able obedience, be wanting,—in .whatever esti¬ 
mation he may be held by iiis fellow-men, he is 
only a whited sepulchre, which appears beauti¬ 
ful without, but w ithin is full of rottenness and 
corruption. 

2 . As the form of godliness without the 
power of it, is valueless, so there are certain 
uiuiil^e and useful qualities which are very en- 
among men, and yet their possessor may 


still be a stranger to God. It would be diffi- 
cult to say how many pleasing and graceful 
accompIUbmcnts may adorn the character which 
has yet never felt the power of that grace which 
* teaches men to deny ungodliness, and worldly 
lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in the world.’ There are some who seem to 
have a constitutional regard to truth, and an 
aversion to falsehood and duplicity. Others 
evince a high sense of honour and integrity ; 
so that they would despise a mean or dishouour- 
ablo action. Others arc constitutionally hu- 
mum; and tender-hearted, or generous and lib¬ 
eral in their dispositions. When a man of this 
character fills a con.spicuou8 situation, and pos¬ 
sesses ample resources, he may become a public 
beiicl'actor, and scatter blessings around him 
with a liberal hand. Yet there may be no re¬ 
gard to the will of God in all that he does, no 
respect for his authority, no concern for his 
glory. His beueiiccnco is a mere production of 
uiirenewed nature, although in its mildest and 
most attractive form. In other departments of 
conduct, where the divine will may thwart his 
inclinuiion, the same individual docs not hesi¬ 
tate to treat that supreme authority with in- 
difl'ert iice or contempt. Notwithstanding the 
assemldage of uiuiable and honourable and up¬ 
right priij<Mj)les wliicli adorns his character, it is 
still possible that his mind may be alienated 
I'roiii Goil, and his heart absolutcjly siiut against 
him. He may never have once seriously pon¬ 
dered his condition, as a guilty creature, con¬ 
demned by the divimi law, and requiring to be 
washed from sin in the blood of tihrist. All 
the bounty shown to him by his heavenly Bene¬ 
factor, may have awakened in him no emotion 
of gratitude. All the glorious and lovely attri¬ 
butes of God the Saviour, may have kindled in 
his bosom no spark of affection. He may be 
seduced and deceived by those very aecomplish- 
meiits which secure lor him the admiration of 
his fellow-men. The finer sensibilites of Jus 
nature may be regarded by himself, as they are 
by many others, as an infallible evidence of 
true religion. While his generosity and teiider- 
lu'urtcdness and scrupulous integrity are the 
subject of incessant eulogy among men, the 
oinniscieiit eye discerns the character of un¬ 
godliness in its most decided form stamped on 
the inner man. His rooted aversion to his 
Maker, bis impenitence and unbelief, do still 
render him an object of the divine displeasure, 
—a melancholy example of ‘ the things w’hich 
are highly esteemed among men, but which are 
au abomination in the sight of God.* 

3 . Another illustration of the doctrine of our 
text may be found in tbe admiration and esteem 
which are commonly conceded to uiisanctified 
talents and learning. The superior endowments 
by which a man is raised above his fellows, are 
the fruit of God’s most free bencfiomiee. Tnc 
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possessor of these gifts had done nothing to 
di^erve them. Wliat can be more reasonable 
than that the receiver should cherish a corre¬ 
sponding sense of his obligations, and consecrate 
his exalted powers to the service of their glo¬ 
rious Author? And many ])leasing examples 
of this kind might be mentioned as having 
adorned the history of our own country, in 
former and in later times. Sir Isaac Newton, the 
prince of philosophers, and Milton, the prince 
of modern poets, were men who habitually 
acknowledged their dependence on God, and 
sought salvation through the blood of (Mirist. 
To these might be added the names of IJoylo, 
and Johnson, and Locke, and Bacon, with many 
others, who, in the firmament of human genius, 
shine as stars of the first magnitude; all of 
whom acknowledged the truth, and, there is 
reason to hope, felt the power of religion upon 
their hearts. But the admiration of the com¬ 
munity and the meed of applause are nut con¬ 
fined to those men who have consecrated their 
lofty intellect to the service of God. Multi¬ 
tudes of professing Clnistians are found in tlic 
train of the man of genius, and swelling the 
tumult of applause with which he is followed, 
even where his great powers have been degraiied 
in the service of sin. In whatever department 
of literature he may choose to labour,—whether 
lie be an historian, a iihilosopher, a poet, or a 
iiovel-wriler, he w'ill have a host of readers 
and admirers ; nor will the loose morality or 
irreligion which disfigure his writings, be con¬ 
sidered by the multitude as any serious ilraw- 
back upon their value. Such a man frequently 
impresses his own character u])on a community, 
and may do mure injury to the cause of true 
religion, through several generations, than a 
million of inferior minds. Yet in the zenith 
of his glory, when he is most admired and 
applauded, and when a nation points to liim as 
her jiride and ornament, he may, aftcT all, be 
just one of those ‘things which are higlily 
esteemed among men, but which are an abumi- 
iiatiun in the sight of God.’ 

4. In the same catalogue we are dispost-d to 
place the admiration generally entertained for 
military renown. Every war must origimUo 
from injustice and oppression on ono sid or 
the other; and, in most cases, it is sustained by 
injustice and oppression on both sides. It is 
allowed by the generality of Christians, that 
defensive war is lawful, when it is necessary. 
But it is a solemn, and, in many cases, a most 
difficult matter, to determine when it is really 
necessary. It never can be so regarded, unless 
when it is inevitable,—unless the rights of a 
nation cannot possibly be secured without it. 
Even this concession, there is reason to suspect, 
is very far short of what gospel principles would 
require. If the same principles should govern 
states, in their international intercourse, which 


arc obligatory on Christians in otlier relations, 
it will be obvious, that it is not every case of 
insult or injury which can justify an appeal to 
onus. Unhappily there does not exist among 
the nations any court of appeal to which those 
who are aggrieved may apply for redress. In 
those peaceful tlays predicted in scripture, when 
‘ nations shall learn the art of war no more,’ 
it is probable that such courts will bo constitut¬ 
ed. It may be supposed that such tribunals, 
erected by euniiiiuii euiiseiit, and possessing 
power peacefully to enforce their decisions, will 
be even more necessary while the nations arc in 
their transition state, ami the paeilic principles 
of the gosjiel are but purliuliy understood and 
acted on among men. But, in the meantime, 
what is the duty of a people professing faith in 
the gosjiel of. Christ ? If they have sustained 
injury from some nciglibouring state, must 
they forthwith attemipt to avenge it, or to right 
themselves by violence, eviui at the hazard of 
shedding much blood ? Then it would bedifK- 
eult to show liow an individual Christian, when 
injured, and )>laeed in a situation where theru 
is no proper tribunal to which he can apply for 
redrc'ss, could, on the same principles, be debar¬ 
red from tlif! attenqit to right himself by single 
combat, or by lighting a duel, should he be in¬ 
clined to that mode of self-defence. It does 
no doubt often hajipen, that tlie danger and 
damage, incurred by fighting, is ten or an 
huiidrt.-tl times greater, than that which would 
liave arisen from a patient endurance of the 
injury, even if tin re had beta* no other means 
whatever <jf'ohiaining redress. This, however, 
is a eonsiderution oi' prudence rather than of 
]>rinei])le. It was eummoii throughout Europe 
ill jiast ages to determine qm^stiuns respecting 
oll'enees, or injuries, or the riglit of property, 
by single combat. It very often occurred that 
the jiarty who sustained the injury returned 
from tlie field very severely wounded, or was 
perii 2 ])s slain by his more jiowcrful or more 
skilful untugoiiist. And this is the principle 
of modern duelling; tiiis is called oblainiug 
sulisfaction for an injury ! And wJieii nations 
rush to arms to deteriiiine questions of a similar 
character, is not the jirineiple precisely the 
same ? It is might and not right that must 
give the decisions. If a weak state has been 
injured, and can obtain no redress from the 
justice of the injurious nation, by representa¬ 
tions and remonstrances, what can be expected 
from an unequal contest with such a nation, 
but a multiplication of calamities? A more 
powerful nation, on the other hand, can seldom 
be at a loss to obtain redress from a weaker 
one, without having recourse to arms. If the 
two belligerents be equally matched in power 
and resources, they may drain each other both 
of blood and of treasure, and the question of the 
primary injury, or the unjust claim, in which 
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the war originated, may remain as at the be¬ 
ginning. 

Alas I the wars which have exhausted or 
desolated nations have generally been the off¬ 
spring of avarice, ambition, revenge, or a thirst 
for the glory of military achievements. How 
dreadful is the responsibility incurred by those 
whose principles or counsels contribute to 
plunge nations into war, on insufficient grounds I 
Every life that is lost in such a struggle, brings 
the guilt of murder on one side or other. Men 
may be bewildered in attempting to distribute 
the guilt among the multitudes who are accom¬ 
plices in it; but the supreme moral Governor 
experiences no such difficulty. With infallible 
certainty, and with infinite exactness, he will 
determine the share which all the agents have 
had, whether superior or subordinate, in the 
myriads of murders perpetrated on the field of 
battle. * The earth also shall disclose her 
blood, and shall no more cover her slain.’ 

We shudder when we hear of the assassin 
who, stimulated by revenge, or the desire of 
plunder, suddenly plunges his dagger into the 
bosom of his victim; but we read with interest, 
perhaps with exultation, of the havoc that has 
been perpetrated by fifty thousand murderers, 
every one of whom is burning with desire to 
reach the heart of his antagonistwhile per¬ 
haps the motives in which the strife originates, 
are tainted with as black injustice, as those of 
the midnight assassin. The latter is followed 
with execrations to the scafibld as wholly un¬ 
worthy to live; but the principal agent in 
conducting the war is extolled as a hero. He 
whose prowess, or consummate skill in command, 
enables him to spread desolation most widely, 
who strews the earth with the greatest number 
of carcases, and calls forth the cry of distress 
from the greatest number of bereaved families, 
is exalted into a demigod; and it matters little 
with mankind in general, whether the cause in 
which he has been engaged is just or unjust, 
righteous or wicked. Tlie historian and the 
poet will conspire to invest him with glory, 
and ten thousand tongues will proclaim his 
praises. Yet, amidst the acclamations of the 
multitude, and in all tiic splendour of his 
triumphant procession, the military hero is for 
the most part one of those ‘ things w'hich are 
highly esteemed among men, but which are an 
abomination in the sight of God.’ 

The truth is, that, on this subject, our minds are 
vitiated from our childhood. The first tales that 
are recited to us frequently respect exploits of 
courage and cruelty. The histories we read 
set forth in glowing language the wars of 
nations. The poet exerts his skill to invest 
the military chieftain with more than mortal 
renown. Music adds its charms to verse in ex¬ 
tolling the successful general. Thus the whole 
system of education is calculated to pervert our 


judgment, and corrupt our hearts, on this mo¬ 
mentous question. Nebuchadnezzar, and Alex¬ 
ander, and Aie other mighty conquerors de¬ 
scribed in prophecy, who appear in human 
history encompassed with a halo of glory, arc 
represented in scripture by lions, bears, leopards, 
and otlier beasts of prey. 

5. The haughty and vindictive spirit which 
leads men to fight duels, affords another illus¬ 
tration of the doctrine of my text. The law 
of Christ requires his followers to ‘ put on 
bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any,' even as Clirist 
himself forgiveth them. But the law of society 
requires that if any man have a quarrel' against 
another, he must demand ample satisfaction, lie 
who laid down his life for the salvation of guilty, 
perishing sinners, commands his disciples to Move 
their enemies, to bless tliose that curse them, and 
pray for those that despitefully use them and per¬ 
secute them.’ But the law of honour is diame¬ 
trically opposed to this. He who can pass over 
an injury witliout resenting it, will not usually 
escape the imputation of being abject and 
cowardly The number who in this kingdom 
actually engage in fighting duels, is happily not 
very large; but the number who apologize for 
this savage practice, particularly among the 
upper ranks of societj^ and who seem prepared 
to resort to it, should occasion seem to require 
it, is by no means inconsiderable. Yet on the 
principles of common sense, as well as of scrip¬ 
ture, the duellist is decidedly a murderer. 
Could we expostulate with the man who resorts 
to this method of seeking redress for some wrong, 
we miglit say to him, “ What possible advan¬ 
tage can it bring, excepting the mere satisfaction 
of revenge ? and that befits a fallen angel rather 
than a man. Will not the injury of which you 
complain, remain the same, although your 
wildest wish in regard to the offender should be 
gratified ? And is it not too much, that, in 
taking vengeance for the offence, whatever may 
be its character, you should absolutely destroy 
an immortal being ? If tlie object of your fierce 
resentment be a good man, j^ou cut off all far¬ 
ther opportunities of his being useful in the 
world; you would snatch him from the bosom 
of his family, and plunge the whole circle of his 
friends into lasting distress. But if be be, as it 
is most probable you regard him, a wicked and 
worthless man, how can you be justified in hur¬ 
rying him out of the world, perhaps without a 
moment’s time for reflection, and with all his 
sins unrepented and unforgiven ?”—Is the de¬ 
fence set up, ** I allow an equal opportunity to 
my antagonist to take my life ?” we are con¬ 
strained to answer, So much the worse. ' This 
at least doubles the crime. You surrender 
that which is not your own. He who gave 
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you lifCf the God in whose hand your breath 
is, has assigned you a post by which it is your 
duty to wait, until he is pleased to call you 
away. Your friends, your family, and society 
at large, have claims upon you. If you are 
worthy to live, or prepared to die, your act is 
one of gross injustice to society, as well as of 
rebellion against God. But if, on the contrary, 
you arc without faith in Christ, and destitute of 
that holiness without which no man shall see 
God, what madness is it to plunge so recklessly 
into perdition, as if the torments of eternity 
should not soon enough begin 1” There the 
duellist will soon learn the falsehood of that 
most absurd pretext, that so insupportable was 
the injury he had sustained, that he could not 
live to endure it. He will soon be convinced 
that his own pride and selfishness alone were 
the sources of his distress ; and that it were 
better to be insulted and provoked daily iluring 
a long life, than to spend the shortest time in 
the prison house of despair, ‘ where their worm 
dictli not, and their fire is not quenched.’ What 
a contrast is there between the spirit and temper 
of the man of honour, and that of him who on 
the cross prayed for his murderers, saying, 

‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not whut 
they do 1’ 

(). In the same rank we arc constrained to 
place a certain counterfeit or spurious liberality, 
which is in much repute in the present day. 
The must valuable coins are most liable to be 
counterfeited. A more amiable and excellent 
principle than true charity cannot exist; j'Ct it 
may be questioned whether uncharitableness 
and bigotry, however hateful, arc more perni¬ 
cious in tlieir operation than false liberalitj'. 
'riie most ordinary exercise of this principle 
respects erroneous or unscriptural opinions; 
but it frequently displays itself in justifying loose 
morality as well as error. The charity of the 
gospel teaches a man to entertain kind feelings, 
and only kind feelings, towards all men; not 
excepting those who differ most from himself in 
religious belief. It will not only preserve him 
from doing injury to any one, but will dispose 
him gladly to embrace every opportunity of 
doing good. It will lead him to put the most 
favourable construction upon the motives of 
men which their conduct will bear. But it is 
no exercise of charity to call evil good, or good 
evil. Charity ‘ rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth.’ ‘ The wisdom that 
cometh from above is first jture, then peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated.’ It is a ‘ love 
which abounds in knowledge and in all judg¬ 
ment—-approving things that are excellent.’* 
It is no ofiSce of charity to varnish over the 
vices of men with smooth and plausible names. 
Where shall we find more point^ and vehement 
reproof of .iniquity, than in the discourses of 
* Ptul. i. 9, 10. 


the blessed Redeemer, in whom charity \VM 
displayed in celestial purity and perfection ? 
Whenever, therefore, we hear the praise of good¬ 
ness of heart, and of moral worth, lavished on 
the man who is perhaps habitnaiiy profane in 
his conversation, a sab bath* breaker, a neglecter 
of gospel ordinances, or an occasional or habitual 
drunkard, we may feci confident that the charity 
which dictates such commendations is spurious 
and corrupt. 

But the more common, and we believe the 
more insidious, form of tiiis mistaken liberality, 
is that which affects to treat all divemtics of 
religious opinion as matters of indifference. 
There are many gradations of this false charity. 
It has reached its full growth in him who main¬ 
tains that man is not accountable for his opinions, 
—that he has no manner of control over them, 
—that they arc as little under the influence of 
his will, as the height of his stature, or the 
colour of his hair. This maxim being once 
admitted, it is manifest that tlie believer and 
the utjbelievor arc perfectly on a level, in regard 
to their creed. As the one is entitled to no 
commendation, the other merits no blame. 
There is reason to hope that not many, who 
make any pretensions to religion, have adopted 
this theory in its whole extent; yet certain it 
is, that a most culpable iudificrence to divine 
truth spreads widely among professors in the 
present day. How much we are indebted to 
that zeal for Iritlh which was displayed in times 
of reformation, it is impossible to calculate. It 
will not be denied tltat this zeal was accom¬ 
panied with human infirmity,—tliat the advo¬ 
cates of truth, in rendering a reason for their 
opinions, sometimes forgot the divine injunction 
to do so * with meekness and fear.’ But they 
contended for truth; and who would not prefer 
gold, although somewhat tarnished, to base coin 
in its brightest lustre? The inspired writers 
speak of revealed trutii as inestimably precious. 
We must ‘ buy the truth,’ whatever it may cost 
us; we must not soil it, whatever price may bo 
offered. Christians are exhorted to ‘ stand fast 
in one spirit; with one mind, striving together 
for the faith of the gospel;’ and to ‘ contend 
earnestly fur the faith, which was once delivered 
unto the saints.’ Tlicy arc warned against ‘ men 
of corrupt minds’ who resist tlic truth, who are 
* reprobate concerning the faith.’ It is obviously 
inconsistent with the spirit and the letter of such 
declarations to make light of any doctrine of 
the word of God. All doctrines are not of equal 
importance, nor are all errors equally danger¬ 
ous. The removal of foundation-stoucs, causes 
the speediest and most certain ruin to a build¬ 
ing ; but the removal of any stones from a well- 
finished structure, tends to mar both the beauty 
and the strength of it. This was the view of 
the martyrs, M-ho magnanimously laid down 
their lives in maintaining their principles; and 
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of thp npostlcs, who made it their stndy, amidst 
all dangers, to commend themselves to every 
man’s conscience ‘ by the manifestation of the 
truth.’ But when all zeal and earnest concern 
about discovering, declaring, and defending the 
truth, is decried and stigmatized with the odious 
name of uncharitableness, and when that indis¬ 
criminate liberality, which holds all religious 
systems as entitled to our respect, is boastingly 
avowed and defended, we cannot resist the 
conviction, that we have before us another 
example of ‘ the things which are highly esteem¬ 
ed among men, but w'hich are an abomination 
in the sight of God.’ 


Tllli: OUIGIN OF MORAL EVIL. 

I5v THE Rev. D. T. Cahnson, 

Congregational Minister, Preston, 

No inquiries are more interesting than those which con¬ 
nect tliemselves witti our own condition ; and none are 
more important than timse which respect the character 
and government of Deity. Of this nature is tlie sub¬ 
ject of moral evil. Whilst its nature and introduc¬ 
tion bear a special reference to the conduct of God, its 
consetpiciices immediately affect our individual feelings 
and prospects. It is confessed to be one of tliose ways 
which arc past ‘ finding out to perfection.’ Rut, while it 
awes the strongest powers by its magnitude, it attracts 
by its prominence tlic attention of almost every inquirer 
after the ways of wisdom. 

As it is indispensably necessary in every discussion 
to understand the meaning of distiiietive tenns, we sitiill 
inquire into the import of the phrase ' moral evil.’ It is 
applied t«» either a direct violation of some moral jirc- 
cejit, or the want of conformity to a moral rule. It is 
implied in this definition tliut a relationship sui)sist(‘d 
between God and his creatures, by whicli they were 
Ixmiid to promote his glory, and o1>ey his will to tlie 
utmost of their power. It also supposes Umt laws have 
been devised and promulgated ; ‘ for where there is no 
Jaw, there is no transgr(!ssion.’ As the moral governor 
of the world, God has framed laws consistent with his 
holy nature, and has revealed them to the subjects of 
Itis government. Rut the moment these laws were 
made known, they demanded perfect obedience; there¬ 
fore the omission of any duty prescribed, or the per¬ 
formance of any action expressly forbidden, was alike 
a transgression of the law, and an act of moral evil. 
Now the volume of itature gives some faint indications, 
and the holy scriptures plainly declare, that such laws 
have been revealed to our race; but that their pre¬ 
cepts have been broken, and tlieir claims disregarded, 
is too evident from every day’s experience to require 
any pi'oof. The records of authentic history present 
innumerable instances of this rebellion. The more our 
acquaintance with ourselves or others enlarges, the 
more do we feel convinced of the truth of tlie assertion 
that * there is none that doeth good.’ ' All have sinned,’ 
—have disregarded the dictates of the divine law, and 
done what was contrary to the divine will. 

Was our world always the thirntre for diiqilaying 
piliery and crbM? it tbe pest ipqulry Migfeited by 


such a retrospect. When we consider the essential 
attributes of Deity, and recollect Uie information con¬ 
veyed to us from accredited sources, we can feel no 
Jiesitation in answering in the negative. For as the in¬ 
finitely wise, good, and holy Being, who was happy 
from all eternity in his own perfections, was the firet 
cause of all things, of his perfections all things must 
have participated; and man, as the head of creation, 
must have received a high degree of excellence from 
tills inexhaustible fountain of all perfection. There¬ 
fore, there must have been a period when sin was en¬ 
tirely unknown. How then was moral evil Introduced 
to our world ? 

In all the speculations which we indulge respecting 
subjects on which the word of God is silent, if they 
involve In them references to the ways and govern¬ 
ment of the Most High, a deep sense of our own weak¬ 
ness and fallibility should inspire us with profound dif¬ 
fidence nnd humility. And if ever this precaution is 
peciiliarily necessary, it is so wlien wc attempt to specu¬ 
late on the origin of moral evil; because the inquiry 
embraces in its range some of the most mysterious dis¬ 
pensations of divine Providence. To examine the va¬ 
rious hypotheses which have been advanced on this 
subject, Would be as tedious as it would perhaps he 
fruitless. The best clue to guide us through this laby¬ 
rinth will, wc conceive, be a reference to acknowledged 
facts concerning tlie character of God, and to that infor¬ 
mation respecting the fall of man which the scriptures 
aiTorfl. 

When we reflect on the exalted character of the 
Creator, we perceive holiness to be an tissential attri¬ 
bute of his nature. All his determinations, all his de¬ 
sires, nnd all his conduct, arc invariably and necessarily 
holy. The exercise of liis wisdom has a habitual re¬ 
gard to lioliiiess; the exertion of his power is regu¬ 
lated by the same glorious perfection; and justice 
guides the reins of his inconceivably extended govern¬ 
ment. ‘ Holy, and just, and true, is He in all bis 
ways.’ This view of the divine nature provides data 
from which we may infer the state in which man was 
created,—a consideration peculiarly necessary in the 
present discussion. What, then, was the condition in 
wliich man was originally created ? What were tlie 
capaliilities of his mind, nnd Uie inclinations of hi.s 
heart? Correct ideas on these to[iics will be the best 
means of preserving us from drawing conclusions in¬ 
consistent with truth. 

Some have imagined, that there is in every intelli¬ 
gent creature a tendency to defection, morally consider¬ 
ed, which requires the continued energy of divine in- 
' fliience to counteract its effects; and that, consequently, 
nothing more was necessary to the introduction of mo¬ 
ral evil, than a sovereign withdrawment of the divine 
aid from the creature. Now we are aware that a crea¬ 
ture, as such, can have no claim on its Creator, either 
respecting its existence, or the mode of that existence. 
Man’s excellence, and the degree of his excellence, 
depend alike on the sovereign pleasure of his Maker, 
who < doeth all things according to the counsel of his 
own will.’ But as he was placed in certain circum¬ 
stances, and required to comply with parUcular laws, on 
pain of foifeiUng the pleasure of God, he might, on 
the principle of equity, claim powers end Inclinations 
capable of rendering that obediemw vhJpb was requir¬ 
ed, But if there it a coMtaet taadencjr in the creatun 
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to defection morally considered, it rotvit arise from some 
principle in his constitution; and if it be a principle in 
iiutn's constitution, it must have been implanted there 
by Cod. Now If God created man with propensities 
to violate his precepts which were irresistible, tlie vio¬ 
lation could not be ciiargeable on the creature, but on 
the Creator. But socli conclusions, though they flow 
naturally from the fore-mentioned premises, are opposed 
to all the dictates of sound reason, and the voice of in¬ 
spiration. Reason makes it obvious that every effect 
iimst partake in some measure of Ute nature of its cause. 
If we examine the productions of a man of wisdom, or 
eccentricity, we shall discover evident traces of each in 
ills respective work. Now if man was the production 
of a cause infinitely wise, holy, just, and good, he 
must pnriakc in some degree of tlie tiuliness and excel¬ 
lence of tliat cause. It would depend wholly on tlie 
st>vereign pleasure of God what degree of iioliness and 
excellence must be conferred on man ; hut the attri¬ 
butes of Deity secured the bestowinent of Uiat degree 
of moral excellence, whicli would be requisite to render 
man accountable. These powers seem to be, an iiiider- 
stniiding capable of perceiving tt>c extent of tlie divine 
law, and what agreed or disagreed witii the holy rule,— 
inclinations in unison with the iucHimlion of Deity.—and 
a will to ciioose what the understanding approved and 
the passions desired, with liberty to do what wils clio- 
sen. Tile scripture assertion, that • God created man 
upright,' created liim ‘in his own image,’ autliorises us to 
proceed farther tlian tliis, and to conclude tliat God 
gave him faculties every way capable of performing 
his command, implanted in his breast affections imving 
a habitual tendency to what was good, and provided 
inducements adapted to preserve him in that course 
marked out by infinite wisdom. If tliis was his condi¬ 
tion, he was able to stand. But tliongh lie was thus 
pure, he was not immutable; his energies, though excel¬ 
lent, were capable of being perverted. This is sup¬ 
posed in the very announcement of a law, and the very 
system of probation. Nor could any law constrain God 
to confer on man powers incapable of ilefectiuii; for 
this would have lieen to make him an independent 
Deity. Nor was there any obligation on the part of 
the Creator, to confirm iiim in a state of liappiness; on 
the contrary, this would have been inconsistent with a 
state of probation, and made his service that of a slave, 
rather than the willing obedience of a child. The first 
pair seem to have been left in a state of absolute free¬ 
dom from all constraint, except what arose from tiie 
state of their minds, and the inducements by which 
they were surrounded. In this happy condition they 
received tliat continual support from Providence which 
was nece$sary to uphold the creatures, in whatever 
manner they might choose to employ their energies. 
Thus, then, though they were capable of standing, they 
were free to fall., 

The quesUon now occurs. How came beings posses¬ 
sed of such powers, and placed in such circumstances, 
to transgress? This is a point of the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. It is generally replied, that the influence of 
temptation wrought tliis awful change. But by what 
wonderful process Uiis temptation accomplished its 
design, we must still remain ignorant. The short ac¬ 
count of the cireumitaBces attending the commtesion of 
the fatal depd given os in the nored vdlome, to suf. 
fictont t9 69iiTiM0 ill tiwt tin pl<i( wta Iftid irith con- 
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snmmate wisdom, and executed with that promptitude 
and cunning wliich was worthy of the fatlier of lies,— 
of him who once was an angei. The temptation itself 
is so gilded by falsehood and covered by erroneous rea¬ 
soning, as to carry In its appearance the design of pro¬ 
moting tlie divine glory. It was probably carried sud¬ 
denly into effect, to prevent deliberation; for this would 
have discovered the fraud. And though the faculties 
of our first parents were capable of perceiving the sin 
that lurked beneath tliis fair delusion, yet a culpable 
negligence might prevent them from exercising aright 
their powers. Tiie will, therefore, would follow the 
dictates of the deceived understanding, and the action 
would immediately follow the volition. Indeed, tho 
wliole temptation appears to linve lieen a master-effort 
of hellisli wisdom, cnpalilc of deceiving nlmost luiy 
uiulerstaniling tliat was lieoeivablc. Thus sin entered 
with all its dreadful consrqiK'iices. 

But if God aldiors sin, why, it may be asked, did lie 
permit Uic teiiqttalinii ? tVe do not pretend to give 
any answer to tliis tpiestion. But when we nsk it, wc 
oiiglit to remember tliat God was under no obligation 
to restrain a voluntary agent from acting according to 
the dictates of his own understanding. Further, if 
Satan had been excluded from the gard«*n of paradise, 
no opportunity would apparently have occurred for tho 
creatures to prove tlieir decided attaciiiiient to God, 
and their reverence for liis comnmiids. Hesidi>s, If 
every templulioii liad been excluded, nothing like a 
system of probation could have existed. But let those 
wlio would arraign the conduct of God in this particular, 
by still demanding why he permitted moral evil, re¬ 
member Umt he is a Sovereign of infinite wisdom and 
goodness, wlio Iiatti created all things to promote liis 
own glory, and that, even in the permission of moral 
evil, fie can he glorified in some mysterious manner 
imperceptihlc to mortal siglit. 

But eoiild wc liave satisfactorily described the pro¬ 
gress of sill ill the human mind, ivc sfiould have succeeded 
hilt half in tiic mighty task. For itmight he asked, How 
(lid angels full from their original rectitude P On this 
suiiject, scripture, the only source of correct informa¬ 
tion, is wholly silent; and all that men have advanced 
iiiis amounted only to ingenious conjecture. It is then, 
perlinps, more consistent with the interests of trulli, to 
confess frankly our entire ignorance of the subject, 
tlian to attempt to explain what we do not comprehend. 
\Vo tiave, however, sufficient proof from scripture and 
the essential attributes of Deity, to authorize the con¬ 
clusion, tliat moral evil resulted so entirely from the 
creature, that he must answer for his rcliellion, and God 
will be just in punishing every transgression. If this 
reasoning be correct, we discover the purity of the 
divine govenimeiit; but the same train of reasoning 
will prove tlie aggravation of our guilt. 

THE PROSPECT. 

What a strange moment will that lie, 

My soul, how full of curiosity. 

When wing’d nnd ready for thy eternal flighty 
On th’ utmost edges of thy tottering clay 

Hoveringt and wishing limger stay. 

Thou liwH advance, ond have eteroitf hi sight I 
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When Just about to trf that unknown sea. 

What a strange moment will that be! 

But yet, how much more strange tiiat state. 

When, loosen’d from th’ embrace of this close mate. 
Thou sbolt at once be plung'd in lilierty, 

And move as swift and active as a ray 
Shot from the lucid spring of day ! 

Thou who just now wast clogg’d with dull mortality. 
How wilt thou bear the mighty change, how know 
Whether thou’rt Uicn the same or no ? 

Then to strange mansions of Uie air. 

And stranger company roust tliou repair! 

What a new scene of things will then appear I 
This world thou by degrees wast taught to know. 
Which lessen’d thy surprise below; 

But knowledge all at once will overflow thee there. 
That a’orld, ns the first roan did this, thou’lt sec. 
Ripe grown, in full maturity. 

There witli bright splendours must thou dwell, 
And be what only those pure forms can tell. 

There roust thou live awltile, gaze, and admire. 

Till the great angel’s trump ttiis fabric shake. 

And all the slumb’ring dead awake. 

Then to thy old forgotten state must tiiou retire. 
This union then will seem as strange, or more. 

Than tby new liberty before. 

Now for the greatest change prepare. 

To see the only Great, the only Fair. 

Vail now thy feeble eyes, gaze and be blest; 

Here ail thy turns and revolutions cease, 

Here’s ail serenity and peace : 

Thou’rt to the centre come, the native seat of rest. 
There’s now no further change, nor need there be. 
When one shall be variety. 

Noams. 


EVENING OF A FESTIVAL. 

By the Rev. Henuy Alford. 

While our shrub-walks darken. 

And the stoi's get bright aloft. 

Sit we still and hearken 
To the music low and soft; 

By the old oak yonder 

Where we watch the setting sun, 
Listening to the far-off thunder 
Of the multitude as one. 

• • • • 

Sweeter ’Us to hearken 
Than to bear a part: 

Better to look on happiness 
Than to carry a light heart: 
Sweeter to walk on cloudy hills 
With a sunny plain below, 

Than to weary of the brightness 
Where the floods of sunshine flow. 


Ignoranca.—‘It is impossible to make people under¬ 
stand their ignorance; for it requires knowledge to 
perceive it; and therefore be that can perceive it, hath 
it nut.— Taghr. 


Zilerary Fame .—How constantly has mortification 
accompanied triumph I WiUi what secret sorrow Ims 
that praise been received from strangers, denied to us 
by our friends! Nothing astonishes me more than the 
envy wliich attends literary fame, and the unkindly de¬ 
preciation which waits upon the writer. Of every spe¬ 
cies of fame, it is the most ideal and apart; it would 
seem to interfere with no one. It is bought by a life of 
labour; generally, also, of seclusion ana privation. It 
asks its honour only from all that is most touching, and 
most elevated in humanity. What is the reward that it 
craves ?—to lighten many a solitary hour, and to spiri- 
tiudize a world, Uiat were else too material. What is 
the requital tliat the Athenians of the earth give to 
those wlio have struggled through the stormy water, 
and the dark night, lor their applause ?—both reproach 
and scorn. If the author have—and why should he be 
exempt from ?—the faults of his kind, with what greedy 
readiness are Uiey seized upon and exaggerated! How 
ready is the sneer against his weakness or his error! 
What hours of feverish misery have been past, what 
bitter tears have been slied, over the unjust censure, and 
tlie personal sarcasm! The imaginative feel such 
wrong far beyond what those of less sensitive tempera¬ 
ment can dream. The very essence of a poetical 
mind is irritable, passionate,aiid yet tender, susceptible, 
and keenly alive to that opinion which is the element 
of its existence. These may be faults; but they are 
faults by which themselves suffer most, and without 
which they could not produce their creations. Can you 
bid the leopard leave his spots, and yet be beautiful ?— 
Mils Landon. 

Fight Method of Reading.—There is not seldom to be 
found, even amongst those who aim at knowledge, who 
with an unwearied industry employ their whole time in 
books, who scarcely allow themselves time to eat or 
sleep, but read, and read, and read on, but yet make 
no great advances in real knowledge, though there be 
no defect in their intellectual faculties to which their 
little progress can be imputed. The mistake here is, 
tiiat it is usually supposed, that, by reading, the author’s 
knowledge is transterred into the reader’s understand¬ 
ing ; and so it is, but not by bare reading, but by read¬ 
ing and understanding what he wrote. Whereby 1 mean 
not barely comprehending what is affirmed or denied in 
each proposition (though that great readers do not 
think themselves concerned precisely to do), but to see 
and follow the train of his reasonings, observe the 
strengUi and clearness of their connection, and examine 
upon what they bottom. Without this a man may read 
the discourses of a very rational author, written in a lan¬ 
guage and in propositions that he very well under¬ 
stands, and yet acquire not one jot of his knowledge; 
which consisting only in the perceived, certain, or pro¬ 
bable coiiiiectiun of the ideas made use of in his rea¬ 
sonings, the reader’s knowledge is no further increased, 
than he perceives that so much as he sees of tliis con¬ 
nection, so much he knows of the truth or probability 
of the author's opinions.— Locke. 
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MINISTERIAL PIETY AND FIDELITY. 

Rn (DtOmation Rbtircd^, 

Dullvcrol, on tlio I7Ui Cctohor, ISHS, to the Rev. RoncRT Rlair. 

Clntll!llliel3a 

Bv THE Rev. A. M. Ramsay. 

Minister of the Relief Church, Hawick. 

Part II. 

II. * Take heed unto thy doctrine.’ 

Preaching is the principal part of the minis* 
terial work. To preach is to liold forth the 
truth of the gospel. This is the minister’s 
grand commission, and he ought never to lose 
sight of it. To hold forth the trutli should be 
a primary object with him, whatever he docs, 
and wherever he goes. Ho should hold forth 
the truth by his conversation, his epistolary 
correspondence, his writings for the press, and 
his demeanour, as well as by his pulpit dis¬ 
courses. He should be, in short, a living epis¬ 
tle of the truth, known and read of all men. 
Truth is every thing. It is the truth by which 
sinners are * born again,’—the truth by which 
they are sanctified,—and the truth by which they 
are comforted and upheld in the spiritual war- 
fart'. Such being the vast, the eternal impor¬ 
tance of truth, I trust, my dear brother, you 
will make it your first concern, in the composi¬ 
tion of your discourses, to have them replete 
with truth, and truth only. It is by faith that 
your people are to be connected with Christ, 
and put in possession of the blessings of eternal 
life} but faith implies something embraced or 
believed. Now the object oif which faith rests 
is truth, or the divine testimony contained in 
the Bible. The Bible, therefore, must be your 
daily study. And if you would study it aisight, 
study it practically. * If any man,’ says Christ, 
* will do the will of him that sent me, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God.’ 
Let the determination of your mind, in reference 
to the subject-matter of your sermons, be the 
determination of the prophet Mioaiah, when 
Ahab would ktavc prevailed upon him to become 
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a time-server, and to prophesy smooth things: 

‘ As the Lord liveth, what my God saitli, 
that will I speak.’ And that you may assure 
yourself that you are declaring the counsel of 
God, let mo again entreat you to make the 
Bible, the uncommented Bible, your daily study. 
It is tiio only sure source of divine truth. Every 
individual who has distinguished himself in the 
Christian ministry, or, to sptuik more becom¬ 
ingly, every one who has been much honoured 
witli success in the Christian ministry, has been 
an humble, sincere, and ardent student of the 
nnconimented Bible. How unseemly is it for 
a preacher to be descanting with great learning 
and ability on some doctrinal or preceptive part 
of our holy religion, and never quoting a single 
jiassage of scrijiture in support of what ho ad¬ 
vances, or quoting it in such a manner as only 
to indicate his miserable acquaintance with the 
sacred text I I do not speak here to the dis¬ 
paragement of commentaries and other books : 
these often prove great auxiliaries to the right 
understanding of the word of God ; but they 
arc never to l)e placed along side of it, nor to 
form the authority of your opinions. If you 
make any human composition yonr Bible,—in 
other words, if you draw your opinions from the 
writings of men, and not directly from the word 
of God, even tliough your opinions should be 
perfectly correct,—-you will never liavc a .settled 
or holy confidence in them, or deliver them 
with that seriousness and warmth to which they 
are entitled. You will possibly state them with 
much rashness and petulance, but not with the 
gravity, seriousness, and impressive warmtii of 
one who feels that he is announcing divine truth, 
—truth which he himself firmly believes, and in 
which he' considers 1iis own salvation and the 
salvation of others to be essentially involved. 

Next to your concern that your discourses 
contain nothing but divine truth, it will be your 
care to bring before the minds of your people, 
the leading truths of the Bible,—those truths 
that are more immediately connected with tlte„ 
salvation of the soul. For example, that all 
men are by nature alienated from God to t^ir 
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hearts, nnd rebels against his government, and 
lying under the condemnation of eternal death, 
—that ‘ God so loved the world, that he sent his 
onIy>begotten Son, that whosoe'Jer believcth on 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life,’ 
—that ‘ we are justified freely by the grace of 
God, through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus, whom God hath set forth to be a propi¬ 
tiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness, that he might be just, and 
the justifier of him who believcth on Jesus,’— 
that holiness of heart and life is essentially requi¬ 
site to testify the reality of our connection with 
Christ, and to qualify us for the enjoyment of 
God, whether here or hereafter,—that we must 
be born again of water and of the Sj)irit before 
we can enter the kingdom of GoJ ;—these, to¬ 
gether with the solemn considerations of death 
and the resurrection, of judgment, of heaven 
and of hell, I trust you will frequently bring 
before the minds of j'our people. You arc in¬ 
deed bound to declare the whole counsel of 
God ; but this does not mean, that you are to 
look upon every part of the divine message 
as alike important and pressing. Every part of 
the. divine message is unquestionably true, and 
not one iota can be dispensed with. All is re¬ 
quired to make us exactly what God would 
have us to be. But to give every part of that 
message equal prominciiee in your pulpit mini¬ 
strations, would bo to act a different part from 
the apostles, who dwelt with untiring emphasis 
on the doctrines now mentioned. Paul’s deter¬ 
mination wherever he went, was to ‘ know nothing’ 
among the })cople ‘save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.’ From this cardinal doctrine, he 
made all the other saving truths of the Bible 
radiate, as from a common centre. From a 
crucified Saviour he read his most solomu 
lesson on the evil nature of sin, his most con¬ 
vincing demonstration of the righteousness of 
Jehovah, his most affecting illustration of divine 
love; nnd from the same melting theme did he 
draw also his most powerful incentives to repent¬ 
ance, to faith, and to holint'ss of life. The 
cross must be the storehouse of your arguments, 
the quiver that contains your keenest arrows. 
If you would bring the unconverted to a sense of 
their sinfulness and danger, you must point 
them to the cross; if jiou would prevail upon 
them to believe, and to be saved from sin, from 
death, and from hell, you must point them to 
the cross. It is tlie contemplation of the cross 
that is to humble them in their own estimation, 
t» slay the native enmity of their hearts, to gain 
them over to God and his people, and to recon¬ 
cile them to a life of holiness. Nor is the 
preaching of the cross less indispensable for the 
edification of those who are already in the 
faitlu If you would have your Christian people 
to go^ their way rejoicing, you must bold up 
the «NMi to their view, at every stage of their 


progress. -It is the believing view of a crucified 
Saviour that strengthens us for duty, supports 
us under trial, and reconciles us to any sacrifice 
on our way to Zion. 

This mode of preaching will be sure to offend 
some in your congregation, else it will be 
different with you from any other minister that 
has gone before you. But notwithstanding it 
should give offence, it is the only doctrine with 
which you can hope to do any good to your 
people. To the Jews the gospel was a stum¬ 
bling-block, and to the Greeks it was foolish¬ 
ness ; but to those who received it, it was the. 
wisdom of God and the power of God unto sal¬ 
vation. Many who are grievously ofi'ended 
with your doctrine at first, may yet be expected 
in course of time to yield, provided only you 
are judicious and faithful in proclaiming it; 
for the word of God is as a hammer breaking 
the stoutest heart in pieces. You are not to 
regard any heart beyond the power of the truth, 
accompanied by the blessing of the Spirit. 
From the beginning, God has been taking mul¬ 
titudes of his people from amongst tire proudest 
of the proud, the basoat of the u'orldly, and the 
vilest of the vile. * And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth,’ saj^s the Saviour, ‘ will draw 
all men unto me,’—men of all countries and 
climes, men of all ranks and conditions, men 
of all characters, and of every possible -degree 
of descending depravity. 

The cross is the Shiloh of gospel doctrine. 
Unto it is the gathering of the people. This is 
literally as well as metaphorically true. Look 
around you, and you will perceive that wherever 
a crucified 11 edeemer is the leading theme of the 
minister’s discourses, the church is generally 
well-attended if not crowded, even though the 
learning and abilities of the preacher arc of a 
very ordinary character. And again, where 
Christ, and the way of salvation through his 
blood is concealed, or but imperfectly unfolded, 
the church is usually very thinly attended, if 
not all but deserted, even though the learning 
and abilities of the incumbent are known to be 
of a very superior order. I do not advert to 
this fact with a view to operate upon your self- 
interest, and by such an argument to engage 
you to preach evangelically. I know you «ci7/ 
preach evangelically, and that from higher and 
nobler considerations; but I advert to the &ct 
with a view to impress upon your ,mind the 
singular and striking truth, that a dbetrine 
directly levelled against tb^pjride and ^pravily 
of man, and of course so m^ph calculated to 
give offence, and excite opposition, is yet the 
very expedient on which the dinne wisdom has 
condescended for the purpose of rcdueiiM the 
w'orld into the obedience of C&isit. Truly 
* God’s ways are, not as. otic ways, nor bis 
tlioughtB as our thoughts,’; ^ < . . . ^ 

In the i^roctiHna of your difotnuies, ypu wilh 
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reeo^iM ft as the most approved method, first 
to ioibrra the judgment in a clear and logical 
manner, and then by exhortation, remonstrance, 
and appeal, to move the passions. Any excite¬ 
ment of the feelings where the judgment has 
not been previously addressed and convinced, 
is qnite evanescent, and leads to no beiieficiRi 
results. Impressions of this kind oft repeated, 
beget in the audience a sqiieamishness of men¬ 
tal appetite which will take in nothing which is 
not highly seasoned. But as it is impossible 
for any individual to preach long in such a 
strain—^thatis, in a highly imaginative strain—so 
the preacher who is foolish enough to resort to 
it, and who does not make plain solid doctrinal 
truth the body of his discourses, ami the basis 
of his appeals, may lay his account uith a short¬ 
lived popularity. Moreover, a fickleness of 
mind is generated in the people by merely 
imaginative preaching, which totally unfits them 
foranythinglikevigorousand sustained exertions 
in the cause of Christ. After stating, illustrat¬ 
ing, and defending the trutlis ct)ntaincd in 
your text with clearness and simplicity, you 
ought to bend all your strength towards their 
application. Strain every nerve to rorommend 
and enforce their adoption. Be yourself im¬ 
pressed with their importance, and imbued with 
their spirit, and try every possible art of pt r- 
suasion to secure them an entrance into (lie 
hearts of your people. You cannot take too 
many views of the practical utility of any go^jud 
truth ; for your audience is necessarily compo.scd 
of a great variety of characters, and what may 
strike one may not strike, the rest. If, how¬ 
ever, you exhibit the truth in a variety of 
aspects, and urge its adoption by a variety of 
considerations, then a number of minds of 
various complexions may be expected to be 
touched by it, each mind feeling its power, 
from its own peculiar point of observation. 

In the delivery of your discourses, be natural. 
If your heart be rightly affected towards tlie 
truth, let it express itself. Avoid every thing 
which is calculated to prevent the easy play of 
the feelings, e verj' pecul iarity of i n ton at ion, every 
uneonthness of gesture. Be serious. Publish the 
truth as a legate of the skies. Speak as a tlying 
man to dying men,—speak as one under the 
impression, that he shall be summoned to give 
an aoeount of bis stewardship at the close of 
the service. 

Under the head of doctrine, I might recom¬ 
mend the perusal .of the standard works of 
theol<^, the study of the ancient classics, at¬ 
tention to the original languages of the scrip- 
turn, and other exercises, as all of great impor¬ 
tance to the right understanding of the word of 
God, and the c^ectual conveyance of it to the 
variona minds of which your congregation is 
-'omposed j and as calenlated, at the same time, 
to seenro fifr yon thirt rejfwtatioB for leamin|j 


and scholarship which a minister ought if 
possible lo posseas, and which goes for amongst 
the rich and fashionable to command attention 
to whatever you advance. I must bear in 
mind, however, that I am not reading you a 
treatise on tlic qualifications of the Christian 
ministry, but only tendering you an ordination 
charge. I proceed, therefore, in the third and 
Inst place, to exhort you to take heed unto the 
fiock; and as I have drawn out my observations 
on the preceding lieads to much greater length 
than a regard to your patience would have, 
dictated, I find I must say less upon this head 
than I feel inclined to say, or than the impor¬ 
tance of tlie subject requires. 

III. Take heed unto the flock. 

.You are <o look upon yourself ns having (lie 
charge of souls; ns being ii)tere.sted in a high 
degree witli tiie spiritual interests of all who 
wait upon your ministry, or who place them¬ 
selves umltr your pastoral superintemlonce. 
lindeavour, then, to realir.e the solemn truth, 
tliat eaeh individual under your care has an, 
immortal soul, that i.s to be happy or miser¬ 
able tbroughoul eternity, and that its eternal 
doom is intimately eonnected with the character 
of your labour.s. It is the we.nt of such an im¬ 
pression a.s this, bre thren, whicdi lies at the 
bottom of that worldlincss of conversation wliieli 
so generally obtains between n.s and our people. 
() bow could we afford to sjiend any of our 
time! ill li.<jht or frivolous rnriver-'^afion with o,iir 
pcejilo, if our minds lalxHired under such a 
solemn inipre.ssion 1 Did we Iiear in mind that 
oiir people have immortal souls,—that ni.Tny of 
them give unequivoeal evidgiiee of their being 
still dead in trespasses and sins, and of course 
ever}' inoinent in danger of perishing eternally', 
what time, I a.sk again, could we find for nmusc- 
meiit with them, or for trifling and unprofitable 
conversation ? I fi ll keenly rebuked a few 
da^'s ago, by an infiilel, with whom I was con¬ 
versing on tlie truth of Christiaiiifj'. (In my 
affirming that I believed every man who died 
in a state of impenitence and unbelief would bo 
inexpressibly tormented, soul and bodj', through¬ 
out eternal ages, he replied, “ Surely you do 
not entertain such an idea as that. How could 
5 ’ou live,” he said, “ with such an impression 
on your mind?” And well, brethren, might 
he say so. Wc could not live, at least so easily 
as we do, if we really believed that multitudes 
of our fellow-men were perishing around us. • 
We would be in a continual agony for thnir 
conversion. Like the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, we would travail in birth, till Christ 
was formed in the hearts of our people. We 
could not be happy till we thought they were 
safe. With such an impression on our mind* 
as that, how careful would we be to correct 
every false opinion that might be gaining cur¬ 
rency amongst them, to check every appenrtmcc 
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of vico, and in general so to demean ourselves 
in their presence, as to recommend the truth in 
Christ to tiieir minds, and to wean them from 
the pastimes and pleasures of the world. But, 
brethren,' whether we bear ourselves towards 
our people in this manner or not, the word of 
God is solemn and explicit on the subject of 
our ofRcial responsibility, and abideth for ever. 
Ezekiel xxxiii. 7. ‘ Son of man, I have set thee 
a watchman unto the house of Israel; therefore 
thou shalt hear the word at my mouth, and 
warn the wicked from mo. When I say unto 
tlic wicked, O wicked man, thou shalt surely 
die, if thou do not speak to warn the wicked 
from his way, the wicked man shall die in his 
iniquity, but his blood will 1 require at thine 
hand.’ 

Look upon all your people with equal respect. 
Make no difference between the rich and the 
poor, the educated and the uneducated, in the 
amount of your pastoral attentions. The rich 
may make you comfortable in your visits, but 
the poor in general will give you a more cor¬ 
dial welcome. But apart from considerations 
of this kind, it must be remembered that the 
souls of all classes are equally dear to Jesus. 
With him there is no distinction between Jew 
and Greek, male nor female, bond nor free, and 
with his servants there should be none. Wher¬ 
ever the godly minister perceives he can be 
useful, there ho will go; and wherever he finds 
himself doing good, he will feel comfortable. 
You will not enter upon your labours as the 
chaplain of any particular family, or the com¬ 
panion of any particular class of individuals, but 
ns the pastor of a Christian church, the friend, 
the adviser, the servant of all. 

Be sure to give unto the various classes in 
your congregation that measure of instruction 
and exhortation wdiich their situation and cir¬ 
cumstances in life demand. ' Charge the rich 
in this world, that they be not • high-minded 
nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living 
God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy,— 
that they do good,—that they be rich in good 
works, ready to distribute, willing to communi¬ 
cate, laying up in store for themselves a sure 
foundation against the time to come, that they 
may lay hold on eternal life.’ ‘ Charge such as 
are under the yoke, that they count their own 
masters worthy of all honour, t|iat the name of 
God and his doctrine be not blasphemed.’ 

* Cbaige masters that they give unto their ser¬ 
vants that which is just and equal, reminding 
them that they also have a Master in heaven.’ 
‘ Charge parents that they bring up their chil¬ 
dren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord;’ 
and children, * that they render unto their 
parents all due reverence and submission.' 

* These things teach and exhort.’ 

The young must be your peculiar care. It 
is amongst this oius of your people you may 


expect to do most good. The opinions aOd 
habits of the adult part of yotiV congregation 
being already formed and established, you will 
find that but little change is to be expected in 
that quarter; but the sentiments and habits of 
the young being quite in an incipient state, you 
may labour amongst them with ardent hope. 
By a judicious course of instruction^ under the 
blessing of God, you will bring them over to 
the side of religion and virtue. A little steady 
and affectionate attention to the young, soon 
knits their hearts to a minister, and gives him 
an immense power over them. Whenever they 
perceive that their minister is earnest and 
patient with them, they seldom fail to surrender 
their convictions to his doctrine, and to act 
upon his counsels. 

In mingling with your people, take every 
opportunity of depositing the precious seed of 
the word. ‘ Sow beside all waters;’ in the 
house, and by the wayside ; in the street, and in 
the market-place. Much spiritual good has 
been done by truth dropped occasionally, ns if 
by accident. Many a conversion has been 
effected in this way. Cultivate the divine art 
of throwing in a word in season of introducing 
the subject of religion in a natural and attrac¬ 
tive manner, at all times, and in all places. 
‘ Be instant in season and out of season, reprov¬ 
ing, rebuking, and exhorting with all long- 
suffering and doctrine.’ Countenance no plea¬ 
sure-parties, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. It may be laid down as a good general 
rule, never to visit our people but in the way 
of duty. If a sense of duty may not have con¬ 
strained you to make the visit, let not at least 
the visit pass off' without endeavouring to ren¬ 
der your presence profitable to the family. 
We ought to leave a savour of Christ in every 
place, and to foster amongst our people a relish 
and turn for rational and religious conversation. 
It was an excellent rule which Archbishop 
Usher acted upon when in company : he made 
it a point, whether the conversation turned on 
history, or philosophy, or science, or politics, 
always to give it a religious turn towards the 
close. “ A word of Christ,” he used frequently 
to say to his friends, “ a word of Christ before 
we part.” 

The afflicted are to receive from you much 
attention. In the time of affliction, whether 
personal or relative, your visits, to your people 
will be doubly welcome, and may be attended 
with more than ordinary benefit. Affliction 
tends to bring the pride of man low, and to 
render the heart more susceptible of religious 
impression. Seize, therefore, the golden mo¬ 
ment, and pour into the afflicted mind the 
saving truths of the gospcU Exhort to repent¬ 
ance, to faith, and to beffines^. Let the wicked 
and the careless know their danger^ Do not 
prophesy onto them smooth tlungs, not eveii In 
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tlieir greatest distress. Do not say to tliem, 
‘ Peace, peace, when there is no peace.’ Be¬ 
ware of healing the wound of the daughter of 
God’s people slightly. Let the law have its 
appointed work on the conscience. Let the 
sinner be made to feel the desperate extremity 
of his situation, that he may embrace the Sa¬ 
viour as his only hope. ‘ Warn the unruly, 
comfort the feeble-minded, support the weak, 
be patient towards all men.’ 

It will greatly assist you in your pastoral' 
labours to keep regular ecclesiastical statistics. 
You should be able at any'time to tell how 
many families attend your church, how many 
are on the communion roll, what profession 
or business they tbliow, and where they severally 
reside. You should also know the number of 
children in connection with your church that 
are capable of receiving Sunday-school instruc¬ 
tion. But there is another kind of statistics, 
the spiritual statistics of your congregation, 
that should be duly attended to. You should 
divide your people, in the spirit of faithfulness 
combined with charity, into various classes, 
according to the evidences which they atiord 
of their being in a gracious or unrenewed state. 
Some should be classed and dealt with as in¬ 
dividuals totally ignorant of the' truth, and in a 
state of condemnation; others may be classed 
and dealt with as in an awakened state, and 
thus passing, as it were, ‘ from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God ; others 
may be classed and dealt with as converts 
under the sanctifying influences of the Divine 
Spirit; and others may be classed and dealt 
with as in a backsliding condition ; and with 
all you must deal w isely and faithfully us in 
the sight of God. In this way you will mark 
progress. You will know how the work of 
the Lord is moving in your hands, and nut be as 
many who labour in the dark, dealing with 
their people as all in the same condition, from 
month to month, and year to year, and never 
able to say whether the cause of religion is 
progressing witb them or going backward. 
Permit me, in closing this charge, to recom¬ 
mend to you the farewell address of Paul to 
the elders of Ephesus, as furnishing you with 
a transcendent pattern of ministerial diligence. 

‘ Now unto him, dear brethren, that is able to 
keep you from falling, and to present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory with 
exceeding joy, to the only wise God our Saviour, 
be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and for ever. Amen.’ • 


FiciotM PlMiurea.— Gentries or wooden frames are 
put imder the arches of a bridge to remain no longer 
than till the latter are consolidated. Even so, pleasures 
are the devil’s scaffolding to build a habit uponthat 
formed and steady, the pleasures are seAt for fire-wood, 
and the hell begins in this life.—-Osiatona, 342. 


APPLAUSE AT RELIOIOIJ^ MEETINGS. 

Manv Christians regret the mode in which public re. 
ligioiis meetings arc conducted. Long and general 
usage has saiicliuned the audible expressimi of ap¬ 
plause. But men who value spirituality of feeling, 
should ask whether tho practice be sanctioned by scri])- 
tnral principle, or pious decorum. All persons uckiiov'- 
Icdge that it would be radically wrong niid fearfully 
injurious, if inlrcHluecd to the ordinary services of llie 
house of God. Yet why sliuiild Cliristinns net otlier- 
wiso wlien met to promol.o the snlvutiuu of llie world, 
tlian when met to promote the snlvulioa of a congrt'.- 
gatioii ? The objects of n missionary ni<>eliiig diirer 
iiotiiing, ns to spirituality, solemnity and intiiniiU! c.on- 
iiexion with tile glory of God, from the objeets of ordi¬ 
nary coiigregiilioiinl iiislruction ; and tliey arc based on 
n wider expansion of Cliristiaii iirineijde, and require 
tlie guidance of n superior wisdom, and llie siiperin- 
tendenee of larger aeal and greater eonccrii for the in- 
lluenees of the Holy Spirit. If snleninity be necessary 
for conducting cungregatiuiial instrueliuii, tlie deepest 
awe must be essential in euiiducling measures fur the 
cvangelizaliun of the liealiien. 

Acchiinations, clapping of liniuls, or rounds of rap¬ 
turous noise, caiiuot exist logctlicr with successive nets 
of devotion, or with the. <le.ep<‘iiiiig iinpri'ssiuns of eun- 
scculivc praise, imiycr, and affecting aiipcal to the con- 
scieiice. Eillier njipiause must yield to tlie solemn 
silence of a scene of devolloii, or solemn silence must 
yield to the bustle and exhilaralioti of a scene of busi¬ 
ness. The consequence is, that meetings to plead for 
the heathen arc seldom meetings to pray for them, (uid 
that meetings to pray for tlieiii are free from deinoii- 
stratioiis of applause. A missioimry uppeul-iiiccling 
has many acciuinnlioiis and little devotion ; and a mis¬ 
sionary prayer-meeting is expressly devotional, and ad¬ 
mits only of solemn silence. Yet if acclamulioiis are 
warranted by appeals from the platform, might they 
not be much more elicited by the fresh niid sparkling 
and glorious intelligence often read at tiie meetings for 
prayer ? Or if they would destroy right feeling, wlicii 
given as responses to intelligence, do they not equally 
destroy it, when given as responses to appeals? A 
minister often utters tlie same sentiments on the plat¬ 
form and in the pulpit; he utters tlicin in both posi¬ 
tions with the same design, aud in tiic same spirit; or 
if he feel more solemnity, or is more in earnest, or ex¬ 
periences more solicitude for divine influence, when ut¬ 
tering them in either position than in Uic other, it is 
when rendering them directly subservient to missioimry 
excitement at a missionary meeting; yet, were tbe ap¬ 
plauses, and shouts, and reverberations which greet 
him on the platfosm, to burst upon liis ears and inter¬ 
rupt his mldresscs in the pulpit, would he not feel con¬ 
founded, and look with am^ment on his auditors, and 
justly conclude that every feeling essential to the suc¬ 
cess of his appeal had vanished ? IVhy does he feel 
otherwise, or not feel in the same manucr to an inten- 
ser degree, when interrupted at the public.meetkig ? 
Can principk, or can other than mere usage, account for 
the difference ? 

Acclamations, it is pleaded, contribute to excitement. 
But so would processioiis, exquisite ebaunting, splen¬ 
did music, or the pompaad paUiosofdnunaUccecitalioa. 
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13i)t is the cxclUanoiit frootl ? Is It desiniblc, spiritual, 
or coii(liir;ive to de^tion ? Would a people pray bet¬ 
ter witli tile excitement or without it ? If it tliruw the 
spirits into flutter, or dispose the mind to levity, or pro¬ 
duce admiration of man at the expense of forj^etting 
Cod, or create the exhilaration of amusement or mirth, 
who can doubt that it directly defeats every purpose of 
devotion, personal profit, or enlightened zeal ? OfUui 
the soul requires to be more soberized than excited,— 
more to have its excitement chastened by solemn sen¬ 
timent, than to have it electrified by incontinent feel¬ 
ing ; and never does the soul need more the inlluences 
which enlighten, and awe, and solemnize, than wlieii, 
nllructed by expectation and aniinc'itcil by zeal, it sus¬ 
tains shock after shock of arousing ap[<cai, iind con- 
tcniplutes, antid the sympathies of assembled multi¬ 
tudes, the stuj'ondous enterprise of evangelizing the 
world. Let its excitement here be silent, impressing, 
such as awfully realizes eternity, and shudders at tlie 
levities of time, and only then will its spirit 1>« health¬ 
ful, and its energies full of power. Those, beyond ail 
cuinpnrisoii, have been “ the exciteraciit-meetiiigs” 
most productive of hajipy fruits, at which tho deep 
silent henvings of tho heart cotdd find expression, only 
sit the. llu'onc of God, in “ groans, which caiuiol be ut¬ 
tered.” 

'? Acclamations have u theatrical effect. Persons who 
indulge in them, treat speakers very much as if they 
were “ performers.” They arc amused, histrionically 
gratified, or struck wills admii'atioii of tone, gesture, 
language, or cleverness of thouglit. Almost or abso. 
lately never does an audience applaud what solem¬ 
nizes, or what directly conveys spiritual sentiment or 
religions instruction. A meeting njiplauds only a repar¬ 
tee, a ttaslt of wit, a hurst of pathos, or whatever else, 
ill either reality or imagination, strips from a speaker 
the impressive clinracler of being the messenger and 
the mouth of God. Who would think of using his 
heels or hands fur approbation, if the Alost High were 
to speak in person as he did on Siimi ? Or wlio could 
Imve shouted or acclaimed, in listening to the appeals 
of a [irophct or an apostle ? Let the sciitimciils of 
speakers be fell as nut the word of man, but the word 
of the living God, and they cannot be received by 
Christians, otherwise than in affecting silence, and with 
deep, subdued, unostentatious emotion. 

Ministers who conduct public religious meetings, 
have often, from amiable though most injurious mis¬ 
take, directly encouraged audible applause, and even 
selected topics and adopted illustrations aud modes of 
expression, with tlic design of creating it. Some have 
indulged in witticisms, some have allegorized the en¬ 
grossing political occuiTenccs of the day, and multi¬ 
tudes have dealt in anecdote, caricature, playful ridi¬ 
cule, light literature, and secular allusious, which their 
own welLtoucd minds would have been tlie foremost 
to pronounce desecrating, and possibly in some instan¬ 
ces, profane, if used on the Sabbath, or iiitermiugled 
with addresses from Uie pulpit. Surely an apostle 
would say to them, ' My brethren, these things ought 
not so to be.*, 

Should <Aher arguments against audible applause be 
thought h]^rcritical, this at least may be allowed some 
iiiflueiDM,—tiiat the practice is at best ai togetlier useless. 
Tlie American Christians dispense with it; they, in most 
iiibtaniDeB, even piously oppose it ■ and they confessedly 


experience quite as many salutary •* excitements," and, 
in proportion to tiieir means, are quite as acQve ha the 
service of Uieir divine Afaster, as tlieir brethren in Bri- 
rain. Dr Reed, iu tiie Narrative of tho Deputational 
Visit to the American Churciies, sketches a picture of 
their public religious meetings, so highly attractive, 
that few British Christians will gaze on it without de¬ 
siring it to be copied in their native land. Dr R. 
says, ” They have fewer men that speak; but then Utey 
have fewer formal, inappropriate, and turgid speeches 
There may be with us more play of talent, and mure 
beauty of period; but with them there is less claptrap, 
less trifling, and no frivolity. They meet as men who 
have a serious business in hand, end who are deter¬ 
mined to do it in a manly and serious manner; and 
they look with wonder and pity on tho impertinence of 
a man who, at such a time, will seek to amuse them 
witli puii, aud humour, and pretliness. The speakers, 
perhaps, ask more lime to prepare tium in England, 
but they du iiut Jean more on their notes ; and, if they 
have less action, they do not create less interest. That 
interest, iiuloeil, is not expressed as with us, by strong 
and audible signs, tilt one's liead aches. I witnessed, 
in all tlie meetings, but one burst of this kiud, and that 
was severely put down by a rigid chnirmuit. But if Lite 
speaker has a worthy theme, and if he is worthy of it, 
he shall find, iu commending it to the judgment and the 
he.irt, that he is addressing himself to a people, wlio 
can wait on liis lips witli intelligent smiles, and silent 
tears, and witli what, after all, perhaps is his highest 
compliment, silence itself—.deep and sublime, like the 
silence of heaven.’* 


lEccle^iasitical 

THE THIRD GENERAL COUNCIL. 

Fifty years elapsed between what the Romish and 
the Anglican cimrehes cull tiie second and the tliird 
general councils, the former having been convoked 
at Constantinople in 381, and the latter at Ephesus 
ill 431. During tlie interval, upwards of sixty councils 
were held, some of which, as to Ixith the number 
of me.inbers and the countries represented, were not 
less general Uian either “ the second” or “ the third.” 
Aloro tliaii the half, owing chiefly to the local pre¬ 
valence of Duiiutism, were held hi Africa, and pre¬ 
sented little else than fulminations against dissenters, 
and invocations of tiie civil powerjto coerce and extir- 
pate. Except to read a continuous and unvarying tale 
of cursing and intolerance, a tale almost wholly unre¬ 
lieved by any other incidents than those of oppression 
and bloodshed, an exaiuinatioii of the sixty councils 
aud upwards, affords no material for information or 
remark. 

The real, though not ostensible, occasion of the 
third general council, was the mutual personal jealousy 
of Nestorius and Cyril, arising out of a struggle to 
aggrandize their respectivO sees. The former was 
patriarch of Constantinople, the latter patriarch of 
Alexandria; and both were violent persecutors,and 
excessively ambitious. Their respective sees, along 
with those of Rome and Antioch, had been equally 
raised by Constantine 1. to jurisdictiem ovmr metro¬ 
politans, as these had been raised to juriidiotion over 
arclibisliops and bishops; but while declared to be 
still equal in authority, those of Rome and Omsbrnti- 
nople were constituted by <* the secondgeneihl council'* 
respectively first and second in rank, while those of 
Alexandria and Antiocli, followed jointlp os third. 
Chrysostom, Nestorius* predecessor, so improved his 
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8<Irnatag«, a» to adJ tliiva now provinces to hi* jiiHs* 
diction; and Nestorius, with greatlf increased «'ai, 
laboured to acquire similar power to what was eventu¬ 
ally Kpraaped by the bishops of Rome. Cyril yielded 
iiothiii^ to Nestorius in,either diligence or ambition, 
and he t(^ed under the influence both of vexatioii that 
his see had lost ground, and of angry determination to 
take reprisals on the see of Constantinople. To depress 
the latter was to exalt his own ; and as he could injure 
the see only tluough its occupant, he directed his efforts 
against tlie person of Nestorius. 

The pretext on which he seized was tlmt of heresy. 
Nestorius, more watchful against the eiicruaciiraeiits of 
fatal superstition than most of his contemporaries, 
objected and inveighed against the term BsartKaf, qv 
•' Mother of God,” which, in stupid idolatrous venera¬ 
tion, had begun to be generally applied to tlie Virgin 
Mary; and referring to •• the flesh,” or human nature 
of Christ, as that alone whicit the Virgin " conceived,” 
he exclaimed, How cau 1 call that Cod wlticli was 
once but two or three moutlis old ! ’ Cyril iiiimeiiialely 
sent to Nestorius what he called the only true, exposi¬ 
tion of the faith,—that “ God was bom according to 
the flesh, and Uiat the Virgin ^lary, having brought 
into the world what was both God and man, is the 
.mother of Godand he called upon Nestorius to 
adopt this exposition, and acknowledge his own senti¬ 
ments to be heterodox. Nestorius retorted tlie cliargc 
of heresy on Cyril, declaring tiial Alary was in no sense 
“ mother of God,” and could not be culled more than 
*'mother of Christ.” Rut he unhappily puslied his 
originally just distinction to so great a leiigtii as con¬ 
structively to deny wiiut is termed “ the hy[>ostaticnl 
union," maintaining apparently Unit tiie two natures of 
Clirist were so distinct and ajmrt as to be two persons. 
Yet he erred clncfly in words; for lio regarded •• Christ” 
ns truly and even emphatically one. Cyril had him 
now ill his mcslies, and spared no pains to have him 
speedily crushed. He fbutid zealous partisans in tlie 
communities of monks, cliiefly in consequence of llieir 
principal strength having existed in Egypt; and he 
only needed tlie support of tlic bishops of lloinu anil 
Antioch, in order to procure a general condemnation 
of* Nestorius. lie immediately sent messengers to 
Celestine of Home, and Joliii of Antiimii, witli copies 
of his own exposition and timt of Nestorius, accompa¬ 
nied with every argument of flattery and adulation to 
induce their declaring against Uie latter. John dis¬ 
appointed him, and stood by Nestorius; but ( V.tesliiie, 
partly imposed upon by a mouk’s translntion of Cyril’s 
letter, the language of wliich tlie Latin bishop did nut 
understand, and partly manoeuvred by the terms of 
complimeut and excessive deference which were ad¬ 
dressed to him, became as willing and edgy a tool as 
Cyril could have desired. He suninioiii'd a council 
at Home,condemiie4,Nestorius as a heretic, pronounced 
him deposed from his bishopric if be should not wiliiin 
ten days recant his seiitiiiionis, and committed tlie 
execution of his sentence to Cyril; coinineiuliiig the 
latter for his zeal iii behalf of orthmloxy, and, in re¬ 
turn for the same compliment oifered to himself, a<i- 
dressing him by the pompous pontifical title,—“ Itis 
lioliHemi.” 

" His Holiness,” Cyril, made the most of the Roman 
“ bull.” He sent copies to the bishops of Antioch and 
Jerusalem; and though the tbrmer had declared for 
Nestorius, he so awed them by the coalition between 
Celestine and himself, as to piiwure tlieir joint advice 
with his own, that Nestorius, lor tiie sake of preventing 
confusion and soan’dal, should quietly vacate lils bishop¬ 
ric. Nestorius, Instead of complying, appealed to a 
general oouncii, which he on his own part, and Cyril 
«n his, hai, in antidpatfoii of a mutual struggle, re¬ 
quested the «aperor to convoke. Rut ttiougli Cyril 
liad bis measures concocted for the final appeal, he 
convened a council of his own, and pi'oeured from it 
a decree that Ne^ius should be degraded. He next 


published Ills exposition that Mary is the motlier of 
Goti," and appended to it twelve,curses against all 
persons wlio should not receive it as the symbol of 
orthodoxy. Nestorius returned the curses, but despised 
the seuteuce of deposition, and trusting to Uie strength 
of hfcj favour with Theodosius, renewed his appeal to a 
general council. Cyril took ^vantage of his sanguine 
confidence, undermining him witii tlie empermr, using 
influence against him with the courtiers, and intriguing 
with such dexterity amongst tlie bishops as to reduce 
most of them under his own control. He finally suc¬ 
ceeded, when the general council sumnicnied by IHieo- 
dosius had been convoked, to procun; his own appoint¬ 
ment as president; or, more properly, he manoeuvred 
to prevent the council from being either “ general” or 
impartial, and succeeded in organizing in its stead a 
cabal of his own partisans, with hiniselT at its head. 

Theudositis II. tlie emperor, issued siiinnionses to 
bishops throughout tiie empire, r.iid appointed CAnint 
Candidion to represent the imperial authority. Cyril 
was promptly at the (ilace of jissembly with the whole 
bodv of tile Egyptian bishops, and as many of those 
of Asia as were favouriiWe to his views. Neillier the 
bishops of the West, nor tlio.«e of the patriarchate of 
Antioch, could have been expected for some days after 
he arrived. Rut tlie former, thoiigti Ids partisans, were 
few ill number; while the latter were both of large 
force, and zealous pnitisaiis of Nestorius; and when 
united to a considerable body of Nestorius’ own bisliops 
already on the ground, they wouhl present a front 
which Cyril miglil be scaiccly able to penetrate. He 
Imrricd, therefore., to constitute a council of such 
bishops as he had around him, and in violalion of all 
rule and decency, as well as in defiance of the reinoii- 
straiiees of the enipenir's representative and the protest 
of the bishojis wlio were opposed to biiii, proceeded to 
business as if the l<‘gnl number of inembers had 1m»cii 
present. In one day his precious council pronounced 
sentence of deposition and iinatheina agaiii.st Nestorius, 
and transacted nil tlie real ilesigiis for whieii the gctie- 
ral body hud been siimiiioiied, Thi.s inglorious ciihul 
of Cyril is the “ holy” and “infallible” anil “must 
sacred” tiling, called in liistory “ tlie third general 
council.” So literidly was it a {ictty, persomd, e.\-parto 
cabal, tiint even faiiint Candidiuii and llic bi.siiops under 
the putriarcii of Ciiiistantinople, refused to lie pre.seiiL 
all, except tlic creatures and jierson.'d partisans of Cyril, 
having protested and witlulrawn the insluiit liiat “ his 
ikoliness" declared aguiast wailing foi: tlie Syrian and 
Latin memhers. 'I’liose wlio withdrew vrere sixty- 
figiit in number, leaiing Cyril witli one hundred and 
sixty. 

'I’lic council's precifiitate proceedings occasioned one 
of the most extraordinary cursing-luaiclies on record. 
Joiiii, patriarch of AiiIUh;Ii, arriving vvilli twenty-six of 
liis bisliops, five tiays after it liaii dci>oscd Nestorius, 
look post at tile Epliesiaii inn, and ilieiicc at the liead 
of an antagonist council, reliiriied upon Cyril Iticcuiii- 
plimeiii.s wliicii Iiud been paid to Nestorius. 11 is council 
acciiM-d Cyril of having ucied from tlie most nialignant 
motives, and of liaving been tile uullior of all the.com- 
inotUiiis which huti recently agitated the peace of the 
church; and they siinimarity ileposed him from liiu 
bishopric, and annulled the decisions of his cabal. 
Cyrils party—or •* llie third general council”—iiame- 
liiately reassembled in Mary’s ciiurcli, uiui, being now 
slrengtliened by the arrival of tlie Latins, confirmed 
their former proceedings. Count Candidian implored 
tJieni to desist, and made strenuous efiforts to reconcile 
and unite them to the party of John, but witiiout eil'ect. 
The two councils uiaiiilaiued tiie array of antagonist 
liosts, and from their respective positions, the one at 
yt Alary’s and tlie other at the inn, fired off at each 
otlicr volleys of condemnations and curses. Their 
quarrel was espoused by_ monks and citizens, and spread 
£i-om the two places of assembly to private dwellings 
and the public streets. Caudidian vainly attempted 
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to preserve tlie civil 'peace. * Violence and clamour, 
sedition and blood, defiled the entire city.” Nor was 
this signal feud of “ the church militant” confined to 
iEphesus, but it sent the shouts of its war-cry throughout 
all the eastern provinces. *' The bishops and people 
were so enragea against each oUier, that there was no 
passing with any safety from one proviiice or city to 
anotlier, because every one pursued bis neighbour 
as his enemy, and without any fear of God revenged 
themselves on one another.” 

How tlie two councils would have terfiiinated their 
contention, bad they been allowed ample scope and 
verge enough,” it is impossible to conjecture. Botti 
8(;nt repeated deputations to the emperor, each using 
ite utmost skill to precipitate all the fury of the civU 
power upon the other. The two had decreed opposite 
doctrines as to Mary being tlie " mother of God,” and 
as to tlie conflicting expositions which Cyril and Nes- 
torius had given of the union of Christ’s Godhead 
and manhood ; and each appealed to the Nicenc creed 
as the warrant for its decision, and invoked tlie emperor 
to fiat its decrees as the*only true and scriptural state¬ 
ment of the faith. llieodosius was exasperated, as 
well he might, at their scandalous conduct, evincing as 
it did the most violent personal partisansliip, the most 
unprincipled sacrificing of doctrine and sentiment to the 
intrigues of ambition, and the most reckless disregard 
of the concord of the church, tlie peace of the state, 
or the safely of human life. He declared against both 
councils, and sent notification that he would punish 
alike their respective lenders, and depose both Cyril 
and Ncstorius. Cyril, however, was a master of in¬ 
trigue, and managed, through the instigation of the 
Coiistantinopolitan inoiiks, who were his creatures, and 
through a great ostentation on his own part of regret, 
moderation and holy zi^al, to induce Theodosius to 
summon tiio two councils together, with the view of 
personally hearing and reviewing tlnur debates. The 
emperor, in consequence, assembled the contending 
parties at Chalcedon, and lieard with great patience 
their antagonist reasonings and respective appeals. 
But he was all the while a mere puppet of dexterous 
clerical manoeuvre. At the very moiucnt when the 
Nestorian party had won decided advantage, and looked 
with confidence for a decision against their opponents, 
Theodosius suddenly departed, witli tile cabal of Cyril, 
to Constantinople, where he fialcd, without modifica¬ 
tion, the decisions of the anti-Nestorians at Ephesus, 
proclaimed Cyril of Alexandria and Celestine of Rome 
to be the champions of the faith, and drove Nestorius 
into a miserable, lingering, fatal banishment in the midst 
of the Libyan wilderness. 

These proceedings of Theodosius rendered the cabal 
of Cyril at Ephesus " the third general council.” 
The imperial power alone decided what was the Ca¬ 
tholic faith; for had that power been turned against 
Cyril, the antagonist creed would have been estab¬ 
lished, or had it,as seemed atone period most probable, 
been employed against both Cyril and Nestorius,neither 
creed would have been esteemed true. ” The third 
general council,” though must stupidly and absurdly 
admired by many moderns, was held, among the an¬ 
cients, and even among the incipient Romanists of 
Italy, at its true value. The Eastern church generally 
denounced it as characterised by fury, tyranny, blind¬ 
fold malignity, perfidy towards man, and rebellion 
against God. Dionysius, who wrote in 527, and whose 
collection of the councils possessed tlie highest auttio- 
rity among Uie Latins, aim most generally represented 
their opinions, entirely omitted to mention it, having 
clearly regarded it as either too disreputable or too 
defective in every requisite of an authoritative council 
to bear being noticed. Gennadius declared it guilty 
of blasphemy; Isidorus accused it of seeking revenge, 
iiutMtf of seeking Uie troth; and even Candidian, 
Uie imperial minister, whose duty it was to have been 
neuind, and simply to have preserved the peace, could 


not forbear to describe it as an assembly of unpriii- 
cipled rioters. 

The Eastern bishops, headed by John of Antioch, 
determinedly opposed t^ council’s, or radier the em¬ 
peror’s decisions, for a series of years; and they were 
eventually reduced to obedience only by a vigorous 
process of deposition, confiscation, and civil violence 
against the more refirectory. Theodosius published a 
.law, based on a decree of the council, that whoever 
should embrace the opinions or employ the language 
of Nestorius, if ecclraiastics, should be expelled from 
their churches, and, if laymen, should be cursed and 
proscribed; and he caused this law to be executed 
with a vigour which, while it effectually set up the 
authority of the third general council in the Eastern 
Catholic church, suddenly made Nestorianism formi¬ 
dable as a system of dissent, diffusing it far and wide 
throughout and beyond the empire, and rougidy nurs- 
ing it into so durable a strength that it lived in force 
during every centimy of the middle ages, and survives 
in antiquated greatness till the present day. 

The acts or decrees of the council are separately not 
worth notice, though, viewed in connexion with tiie 
hi.story of Uie council, they throw much light on tlie 
progress of papal error. 

The seventh or last canon ordained that the. juris¬ 
diction of bishops was inviolable. Though the juris- 
diction as it tlien existed, was, not alone civil and secu¬ 
lar, but altogether the creation of Uie state, the council 
pronounced it to be jure divino, or a jurisdiction of so 
sacred and sublimated a nature, that no power of iiiuii 
might dare to modify or infringe it. Tlie state whicit 
created it miglit alter its own civil jurisdictions, hut 
if it presumed to alter this—except indeed to fortify 
and aggrandise it—then, said the council, “ anathema 
sit This decree was a main step to clerical uide- 
pendence of tlie civil power—that independence, or 
rather independent domination, which soon after made 
every priest an irresponsible tyrant, and which during 
a thousand years enthralled all Europe, and laid the 
prerogatives of princes and the liberties of nations 
bleeding and victimized at the feet of insulUng priest¬ 
craft. 

The sixth act of the council decreed Cyril's exposi¬ 
tion against Nestorius to be the true fuitii, or the only 
correct transcript of citlier the doctrine of the Bible or 
the doctrine of Uie Nicene creed. Mary’s title, " the 
mother of God,” which had occasioned the whole 
Nestorian controversy, was in consequence decreed to 
be ascribed to her on pain of anathema. 'J'he founda- 
Uon was thus laid, not alone tor the hundred idolatries 
of Uie modern “ Litany of Loretto,” but for all tlie 
spiritual worship of Uie Virgin and all Uie religious 
invocation of the saints which, along with the conse¬ 
quent belief in the mediation of creatures, constitute 
tile main fabric of Romish supersUtion and ” damnable 
heresies.” Whoever admits “ a general council” to be 
infallible, or authoritative, or instructive, or otiierwisu 
than peculiarly fallible, can with no consistency cliui- 
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for he finds “ Uie general council of Ephesus,” stamp¬ 
ing Uic alleged seal of heaven, or the seal of the 
universal church’s approbation on these guiltiest ex¬ 
pressions of idolatry, when it bowed to Mary as " Uie 
mother of God,” and uttered its thunders against all 
men as accursed heretics, who should confess her only 
as “ the mother of Christ” 

The decree in wliich Uie council enacted Uiis blas¬ 
phemy, was frightfully persecuting, and struck at the 
rights' of private judgment more tataUy Uian even at 
primitive spiritual worship. This decree ordained, Uiat 
“ whoever should compose, write, or utter any other 
faith than Uiat of Nice,” as explained by themselves, 
or more properly by the exposition of Cyril, *' shonld 
suffer the puuisbment of heretic^ and; if ee^riastics. 
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sliould be removed from Uicir office, and if laymen, 
driven from commnnion.” Appeal to the word of God 
was essentially condemned; the riglits of conscience 
were annulled; and all liberty destroyed of beiieving 
or thinkina otherwise than according to conciliar de¬ 
crees. Here was set up a rule of faith which vindi¬ 
cated positively every doctrinal abomination of tlie 
church of Borne. Popery follows all which was de¬ 
creed at both Nice and Ephesus; it literally acts on 
the canon of the latter respecting tlie Nicene creed; 
and it carries out the principle on which the canon is 
based, to Ute reception of all and chiefly such things as 
general councils have ordained. 

But the most extraordinary proceeding of the Eplie- 
sian council appears in what are tennedits acclama¬ 
tions.” The stun of tliese was, ''The one faith of 
Olesline, the one faitii of Cyril, Uie one faith of the 
council, and the one faith of the whole world! To 
Celestinc a second Paul, to Cyril a second Paul, tlie 
whole council gives thanks.’’ These insane cries were 
the council’s A men, or confirmation to its doctrinal de¬ 
cisions. Celestinc of Rome and Cyril of Alexandria 
were, with unblushing blasphemy, set up as the rule of 
faith to the council, to the whole world, and to all ufu\‘ 
ages. Need we wonder tiiat “ the mysteiy of iniquity” 
was so soon after developed in its mature horrors P 
(Ir can we fail to see that its “ aboiniiiatioii of desola¬ 
tion” had already made the church “ desolate,”—having 
rubbed her of the charter of her salvation, the Bible, 
us her only appeal and guide, and shamelessly put the 
creature in the Uimple of the Creator, exalting it as 
lord of the conscience, and an object of spiritual adula¬ 
tion ? The Homan see,” says Socrates, writing re¬ 
specting the period of the Ephesian council,—“ The 
Homan see as well as tliatof Alexandria, having trans¬ 
gressed the limits of the priesthood, has lung degeiie- 
rutc^d into tyranny.” flow real and terrible had this 
“ tyranny” become, when it made such slaves of the 
whole “ third general council,” that they decreed the 
faith and consciences of all the world to be dragged at 
the chariot wheels of Cyril and Celestiue! 


THE REUNION OF FRIENDS IN HEAVEN: 

SI i&eimon. 

By THE Rev. Wv ville S. Thomson, 

Minister of the Helief Church, Dunibarton. 

*2 Sam. xii. 23. —” I shall go to him, but ho shall not 
return to me.” 

That was a foolish doctrine, my brethren, 
which the Sadducces maintained and advocated 
—that the soul of man is perishable like iiis 
body, and that when the body dies, the soul is 
annihilated with it. A more gloomy and dis¬ 
consolate opinion than this never ])revailed, or 
was inculcated by the most illiberal among the 
sects of heathen philosophy,—a doctrine dis¬ 
honouring to God, disheartening to men, and 
abounding with everything calculated to render 
this world even more cheerless and unhappy 
than it is. Were the soul to exist only until 
the body become the prey of corruption, why 
has it been rendered susceptible of happi¬ 
ness never to be realized, of friendship never to 
he consummated, or of indefinite improvement 
never to be perfected? Why have so many 
excellencies been interwoven in 4s nature ? 
why so much concern manifested as to its com¬ 


fort? why so much beauty and loveliness en¬ 
twined about it, as wlicii at the first it was 
enstamped with the image of God ? All this, 
on such, a supposition, had been a prodigal 
waste on the part of the Almighty; and a mere 
mockery of man, by rendering him fit for that 
which it was never intended he should be. 
Very ditferent from this, however, is the real 
state of the case. The body may die, and see- 
corruption ; but the soul is immortal, and lives 
for ever. And verily this, my hearers, is a 
very solemn and a very serious reflection—that 
the soul of every man, woman, and child, that 
ever in any ago lived upon the earth, is living 
yet,—that all who ever thought, arc thinking 
still,—and that every individual who has yd 
departed this life, is still as conscious as ever lie 
was, and will still remain to, for ever and ever. 
It is not on mere problcinutical assunipliun 
that we hazard this assertion. Wo have, indeed, 
many presumptive evidences that this is the 
trutii. Tlic instinctive horror with wliit'h tlie 
soul recoils from the tliought of unniiiilation, 
its ardent longing after a periietuity of existence, 
and the prinuipios and design of a murai 
government in punishing vice and rewarding 
virtue, together witli the unequal distribution 
of rewards and iiunishments in the present life, 
are so many facts ^n which to found a very 
plausible conjecture, that the soul of man shall 
live when the body is no more. But this is not 
left to mere probability or conjecture. Kevela- 
tioii authenticates what reason suggested ; and 
in the scriptures of God’s truth we are furnisiied 
with many direct, and conclusive, and satisfac¬ 
tory assurances, that when the hotly returns for 
a season to the dust from which originnlly it 
was formed, the .spirit still continues to exist, 
and returns to him who gave it, to be judged 
i according to its works. 

Last sabbath I directed your attention to the 
second coming of the Lord, when by Ids angel- 
messenger he summons ns away to bid farewell 
to time and temporal things, and bccuinc the 
tenants of the lonesome tomb. To-day I would 
follow out the contemplations in which we then 
indulged, by bringing before your minds those 
consoling assurances, that our departed friends 
are not lost, hut only gone before, and that 
we shall see tlicni again, and our hearts shall 
rejoice. And thus, like David, let us arise and 
comfort ourselves, for we shall go to them, 
though they will not return unto us. The 
latter part of David's assertion, that tiie dead 
do not return unto us, requires no remark. 
The experience of ages proves, that though 
trees and shrubs die and revive again with the 
return of tlie spring, yet when man’s eyes are once 
scaled in death, they arc not again opened to 
behold the light of the sun. But 1 would take 
occasion to remark, 

1. That they who die ia Jesus would not 
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return to us even though they might. The 
change experienced by the people of God at 
death, is a change productive of the most con* 
summate happiness to their souls. Having 
already .undergone many of the sorrows and 
uHscries of the world,—having found to their 
sad experience that this life is but a vale of 
tears, where no happiness can be enjoyed, 
where no pleasure can be reaped, and where 
everything is intermingled with disappointment 
and sorrow,—having experienced many a trial, 
and heaved many a sigh, and endured many a 
pain, and shed many a tear,—O it is a welcome 
thing to them to be released from all the afflic¬ 
tions with which they were so well acquainted, 
to be manumitted from the slavery under which 
they had groaned so long, and received into the 
fulness, and the ti^'eness, and the ineffable 
glories of that better land, where all is peace, 
and all is joy, and where God himself wipes 
away every tear from their eyes ! 1 suy not, 

brethren, that the loves, or the friendships, or 
the atfcctiuus that they have cherished on the 
earth, will be eradicated from their souls, or 
forgotten in heaven. No ; 1 am well satisfied 
tiiat friendships and affections founded on Chris* 
tian principles will never be destroyed, but will 
remain ffrm and unshaken even after death has 
separated us fur ever in ^his world from the 
objects of our love. Those whose hearts are 
entwined together by the strong ties of Christian 
fellowslii]) and affeetioii, will still maintain in 
their soul the love that now warms their hearts; 
and if anything could, this perhaps might excite 
in the soul of the departed saint a desire to re¬ 
visit his beloved' friends upon the earth. 13ut 
strong as aff'ection is, it is not so strong as even 
for a moment to e.\cite such a desire in the 
souls of the saints in glory. No, my friends; 
love us as they may, and love us as they do, 
they would not even for a moment relinquish 
heaven's happiness; no, nut to be reunited to 
us for ever in this world. It is not that they 
become forgetful of their friends upon the earth, 
—it is nut because their aff'ection fur them 
cools or abates,—it is not because they become 
iudifffereiit as to their ha))piness or their w’elf'are. 
No, very far from it; but it is because they 
can now measure time as they never measured 
it before, and see it to be but a point not worth 
estimating,—it is because they leave their friends 
only for an instant, as it were, in comparison 
with the interminable duration they will here¬ 
after spend in their society,—and it is because, 
when they leave us, they know we are left in 
good hands, for they see that the providence of 
God is still watching over us, and that under 
the guidance of bis providence we shall have 
reason to fear no evil. These things, my 
brethren, cheer the spirits of our departed 
friends, reconcile them to leaving us behind 
them c«i earth, and enable them, undisturbed 


by any melimcboiy regret, to «iyoy all the 
happiness of their heavenly home. Can we 
then be so selfish as to wish ibr their return ? 
Can we be so indifferent, so regardless about 
their happiness, as for one moment to'wish that 
their happiness should be so abruptly termi¬ 
nated? No, brethren; if we love them, we shall 
never wish for their return. They are far happier 
there than ever they coaid be here; they have 
no desire whatever to return to us, but-they 
have a strong and longing desire that we should 
go to them. Let us rejoice, then, in the happi¬ 
ness which our departed friends in Jesus now 
enjoy; and instead of wishing them so much 
ill, as that they should come back again to earth, 
let us rejoice their souls by meeting them in 
heaven. 

2. I remark again, that though our departed 
friends shall never return to us, we have a 
strong hope aff'orded us that we shall meet 
them again. It appears to us, and 1 think 1 
may w'ithout presumption al9irm, that a re¬ 
union of friends is necessary to the completion 
of happiness. What would be our condition in 
tills world, if destitute of the blessing of friend¬ 
ship ? How cheerless, how gloomy, how.unin- 
teresting would be our lives, were we bound up 
altogether and entirely in self, without a friend 
with whom wc might reciprocate affection, who 
could sympathize in our every feeling, to whom 
we could unbosom onr every sorrow, and un¬ 
burden our whole soul I Without that magic 
spell that links heart to heart, and soul to soul, 
tins world, peopled though it be with millions, 
would be to each and to all of us a vast dreary 
wilderness. It is this that is the cement of 
society, that is the corner-stone between man 
and man, and that is consequently more deeply 
seated in the soul, and exerts a more powerful 
influence over the mind, than any other prin¬ 
ciple implanted in our nature. Is it then to be 
imagined, that un uffcction which is promotive of 
so much happiness to us on earth, is in heaven 
to be uprooted from our nature, and destroyed ? 
Surely no ! We wot not that an aff'ection 
inisiiluced, as not unfrcquently our affections 
are, on unworthy objects, will be purged away 
for ever from our hearts; but such affections, as 
we before remarked, as spring from Christian 
motives, will ever remain in all their fervour 
and purity in the soul. Does death, then, sepa¬ 
rate us for ever from the^dearest objects of our 
love ; and in heaven will there be a barrier rear¬ 
ed between those who on earth loved each other so 
well, and who still retain ail the remembrance and 
the fervency of that affection ? No, brethren, 
we cannot believe it. There is something that 
instinctively ui^es us to hope that in heaven we 
may see and know each other again ; and as it 
cannot but be a source of the highest and most 
reffued gratification for friends on earth to meet 
as friends in heaven, I cannot believe that a 
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•ource of happiueM such as this will be denied 
by God to his people. No; he loves too well 
to sec his people happy, to forbid that' they' 
shonld be reonlted with the friends of their 
heart. 

We know that Christian fcllowahip is not a 
restricted thing; we know that we are to love 
each and every of our Christian bretiiron, even 
as we love ourselves; and they are unworthy of 
the name of Christians, who can look with warm 
aifectioD upon one, and with cold indiilcreticc 
upon another. But we nevertheless maintain 
that the universality of Christian love is by no 
means incompatible with more private friend¬ 
ships. Whose love w-as more genuine, sincere, 
and unrestricted, than was the Saviour’s? and 
yet there were a few friends to whom lie more 
immediately attached himself, and of these 
few also there was ‘ the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.’ And while we too clierish true Christian 
love universally our brethren of mankind, 
none of us but must confess that tliere is a dear 
and tender chord, w'hich binds our hearts in love 
to a parent or to a child, to a husband or to a 
wife, to a brother or to a sister, or to otiicr re¬ 
latives and friends, with whom in his providence 
God has connected us, to comfort our liearts, 
and sweeten our existence. And arc tlicy 
wliose hearts are thus united by tiie hand of 
(Jod himself, to be separated for ever, so far as 
jiresent friendship is concerned ? Are they 
whose lives on earth liave been linked togctiier 
by a tie so binding and so dear, to meet, wlien 
they meet again, as if they had neror met be¬ 
fore? No, my brethren, I cannot believe it. 
Of the lost and the reprobate I say nothing at 
present; but of those w'ho are saved through a 
Naviour’s blood I aver, and 1 think witii confi¬ 
dence, that they who were friends on earth will 
meet again as friends in heaven. O ! I cannot 
denude myself of the exciting thought, that on 
our departure from time, and reception into 
glory, they will be among the first to welcome 
us into bliss, whom on earth we loved, and who 
loved us. O! I cannot divest myself of the 
blissful idea, that the very first I shall see on 
my entrance into glory, will be those wIjoiu I 
loved in luy earthly days. Methinks I see 
them now, with joy upon their countenances, 
hastening to heaven’s portals to receive me into 
bliss. And when we, too, brethren, have our¬ 
selves gone thither, will it not impart a thrill of 
ecstasy to our souls, to flee to receive into our 
happy home, those whom at our death we left 
mourning behind us ? 

3. I remark that the hope of such a reunion 
hereafter with our departed friends, is in high 
consistency with the general ideas of mankind. 
Such an expectation is peculiar to no age or 
nation of the world. It has been maintained 
almost as universally as the doctrine df a future 
state; for w*e find that wherever the one doc¬ 


trine has prevailed, the other has prevailed also 
Seareli the records of the Heathen Mythology, 
and you will find, tliat amid all the absurdities 
with v.'liioh the ideas of a future state of exist¬ 
ence have been intermixed, tiiis has ever held 
a very prom incut place, that friends then meet 
and recognise one another. Those acquainted 
with the writings of the ancient heathen, with 
Virgil and lluincr, CieerOand Plato, and others, 
can bear me out in the assertion that the future 
reunion of ibrmer I'riends, and the future re¬ 
vival of former friendships, was a doctrine with 
which tliey were all familiar, and a doctrine 
which tJiey all strongly advocated and main¬ 
tained. It was to tln.-m as well as to us, a dreary 
and disconsolate anticipation, that though friends 
should nuet again, all fqfmcr reciprocity of 
feeling should be fi)r «iver destroyed. Nay, the 
film conviction tliat llic very opposite was the 
cas(‘, nie.oneiied tlie lu'athen to the pain of dy¬ 
ing, assured that deatli vvouhi but renew those 
dear and tender ties wliich had afforded them 
so inucii happiness in the jirosent life. Not, 
liowcver, to the; jaigan is such a liclief confined. 
We, too, entertain the same conviction, and on 
grounds of assurancie fur stronger tlian theirs. 
What is it, 1 ask, that, moderates (he pang, and 
mitigates the grief, of witnessing tin: loved ones 
of our bosom close their eyes on time, but the 
conviction that, in a very little wliile, we, shall 
meet them again ? What is it that alleviates 
the pain tliat onr dying friends experience when 
bidding us farewell, Imt the assurance that we 
shall very soon follow tJiem, and in a short time 
shall meet again to jmrt no more forever? In 
Christian and in lieutlien lands, this belief is 
generally admitfed ; and if any ground of evi¬ 
dence of its triuli may be galliered from tlic 
harmony of opinion that prevails among men on 
ihc subject, we may, without Inrsitation, con¬ 
clude, that it i.s the voice of nature,—and the 
voice of nature is the voice of God. Tor although 
scrijiture nowliere asserts, in so many words, 
that friends on earth shall actually know and 
be reunited with each other in heaven, yet 
there is notliing in scripture repugnant to the 
idea, nay, there is every thing in it favourable to 
the thought. And when we find, as we have now 
attempted to show, that the general expecta¬ 
tions of men coincide with the doctrine of a fu¬ 
ture recognition of friends in glory, our posi¬ 
tion 1 conceive to be strongly authenticated, 
nay, 1 may say, to be finally proved. 

1 know, nij' hearers, there are some ready to 
object to our proposition, that such a reoew^ 
of former friendships cannot but bring along 
with it a remembrance of many former scenes, 
and former sorrows, thus giving rise to associ¬ 
ations incompatible with the idea of perfect bliss. 
But I am ready to answer this objection, not by 
presuming that by the direct agency of the 
Father, such re collections will be obliterated 
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from our minds, but by conceiving, what 1 think 
far more likely, that such reminiscences, in« 
stead of contributing to our disquietude, will 
only afford us greater cause to ascribe adora¬ 
tion and praise to Him who brought us out of 
darkness into his marvellous light. Nay, the 
remembrance of past sorrows will but augment 
present bliss; for the contrast will then be the 
more vividly perceived, and the conviction that 
tliey are all for ever at an end, will make us re¬ 
joice the more in the heavenly happiness. Then 
we may recall to remembrance the hour when, 
in the bitterness of our soul, we witnessed the 
departure of the friend of our heart; but at the 
same time, we shall fix our eyes on that very 
friend, and rejoice to think that we have met 
again to part no more for ever. Think you the 
remembrance of the sorrows he endured, miti¬ 
gates the happiness with which the Saviour is 
now crowned ? No, verily ; for now he sees of 
the travail of his soul, and is satisfied. And in 
the dear society of the friends of our earthly 
days, we will think over all the sorrows which 
then we endured ; and, instead of saddening us, 
the recollection of these things will but increase 
our joy. 

4. 1 remark, that the renewed friendship of 
the saints in heaven will be characterized by an 
excellence and perfection it could never have 
attained to on the earth. The most intimate 
friendships we may form on earth are marred 
by many imperfections, and accompanied also 
by many cares and distresses. How many 
contingencies, unforeseen by us, intervene to 
mar our peace ! To how many sorrows are not 
we subjected, and disquietudes exposed, from 
sin and suffering, and separation and death I 
Alas! in the midst of our highest enjoyments 
of friendship and love, casualties will and often 
do occur, to interrupt our harmony, and ter¬ 
minate our joy. Nay, even when the friends 
of our heart are spared to us, even when bless¬ 
ed with their fond society, O how partial and 
restricted is all that interchange of thought, and 
sympathy of soul, which our spirits, crippled, 
and shackled, and mutilated by sin, arc capable 
of reciprocating I But, on the future reunion 
of the saints, all such imperfections will be 
happily removed. Then shall we know even 
as we are known ; then shall we sec even as we 
are seen. None of those sorrows, incidental to 
humanity, shall then interpose to interrupt our 
enjoyment. In the free and unrestricted inter¬ 
course we shall then enjoy, we shall find that 
friendship, such as we now know it, is but an 
empty name in comparison with what it will 
then be,—that love, such as we now experience 
it, is but an unsubstantial shadow in compari¬ 
son with that which wiU then animate our 
souls. For: then shall we enjoy friendship un- 
accompispied with its anxieties, love unaocom- 
panied 1^ its disappointments, and sincerity 


will characterize all our intercourse with one 
another; and reciprocity of affection, and har¬ 
mony of sentiment, and congeniality of soul, 
will then be the abiding, and essential, and 
enlivening principles of that glorious reunion 
of the saints in light. For, O it is not a re¬ 
union of person only, but a reunion also of spirit, 
—a generous, and a confiding, and an unrestrict¬ 
ed sympathy of heart to heart, of soul to soul, 
which then we shall enjoy one With another. 
Nor shall any of those annoyances or uneasi¬ 
nesses which now mar, and interrupt, and ter¬ 
minate our friendship, again be experienced or 
dreaded by the saints. They then meet, an<l 
meet to part no more for ever; for no sin shall 
be there to vex them, and no sinner will be 
there to disturb them, and no disease will bu 
there to grieve them, and no death will bu 
there to separate them any more throughout 
eternal ages. For that will be a reunion far 
more intimate, and binding,^nd dear, than that 
which subsisted between them on the earth; for 
they will then be united, not by the frail and 
feeble tenure of cartlily affection in an earthly 
sphere, but by that inseparable chain, that im¬ 
perishable link, which connects the members 
with the head, and renders them one for ever in 
Jesus. To this, Ciiristians, let us ail look for¬ 
ward ; for this let us all with diligence prepare. 

5. The hope of a reunion with our departed 
friends ought to stimulate us to resignation to 
the will of God, and a humble and confiding 
reliance on the merits of the lledcemer. To 
indulge in vain regrets for the loss of friends, is 
needless as it is improper. To be grieved, and 
deeply grieved, at their departure, is but natu¬ 
ral and to be expected. For while to murmur 
or repine at any of His dispensations gives 
evidence of a distrustful and unbelieving heart, 
Ho who wept at the grave of Lazarus forbids 
not to indulge in godly sorrow; nay, be sympa¬ 
thizes with our affliction, and Imparts to us 
relief out of his heavenly sanctuary. And O 
ye sad in heart and mourning children of 
humanity, what a spirit-rejoicing consolatibn is 
not this that he affords you,—the assurance that, 
in a very little while, you shall all meet again ! ^ 
As Jesus said to the mourning widow of Nain, 
so is he now addressing to you the language ot‘ 
compassion, ‘ Weep not.* Dry your tears, com¬ 
fort your hearts, be of good cheer; for those 
who have gone before you to glory, you will 
soon meet again, within the walls of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, where' sin is a stranger, 
and sorrow is unknown; you will meet again to 
part no more for ever. Time at the longest is 
very, very short, and when it has terminated 
happiness will commence. But, brethren, be 
not forgetful of this, that, if such happiness you 
desire, this happiness you must seek. An effort 
must be made, and a strong one top, in order 
to attain toe happiness for whibh ytonr soub are 
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thireting. There is a journey before you* tint! 
there are dangers on the way ; but, if you be¬ 
lieve on the Lord- Jesus Christ, you will, one 
and all, be saved. Humbly and confidingly, 
therefore, rely on the merits of Him who him¬ 
self died that his people might live, and who 
rose again triumphantly from the tomb to bo 
the first-fruits of those who sleep. Through 
the merits of that sacrifice which he completed 
for the sins of men, his people shall be sealed, 
and sanctified, and saved; and through the in¬ 
strumentality of that Spirit by whose mysterious 
operations the merits of his sacrifice are ren¬ 
dered efficacious for his people’s salvation, they 
are enabled to persevere, and to overcome, and to 
make their calling and their election sure. This 
then, Christians, is the duty which devolves on 
you to perform, and a duty which there is a 
voice in every breeze loudly calling on you to 
discharge. They who now sleep in Jesus have 
performed all that tvork; and if you would meet 
them again, you must perform it too. 

That there is such a place as heaven is a 
truth too well accredited to be for a moment 
disputed; but ah ! that there is also such a 
place as bell none dare deny. Happy as will 
be the meeting of the saints in the one place, 
equally terrible will be the meeting of the wicked 
in the other. O then, my brethren, as a parting 
and a meeting there must needs be, sec that, 
by God’s grace, and through the lledecmer’s 
merits, you may so live and so die, that when 
you meet one another again, it may be in hea¬ 
ven and not in hell. 

Finally, my beloved brethren, in all your 
intercourse in society and avocations in the 
world, and in all the relations, and connections, 
and friendships that may subsist among yoa, 
beware of fixing your affections, and centering 
your hearts too much, on any earthly thing, or 
earthly person; for this is but idolatry in the 
sight of God, and sooner or later will bring 
its own punishment. Consider the evanescent 
nature of all earthly things, the imperfect char¬ 
acter of all sublunary friendships, and that in God, 
alone all real good is to be found. Let your 
friendships and your affections, therefore, be 
formed and cemented on true, genuine Chris¬ 
tian principles, that however soon they may be 
terminated here, they may be resumed and 
perpetuated throughout the world without end. 
Hold with a loose hand all earthly things ; and 
those that you most value, O regard with the 
of spiritual and immortal beings; ever 
remembering that ‘ the time is short, and that 
it remaineth, therefore, that both they that have 
wives be as though t^y had none; and they 
that weep, as though they wept not; and they 
that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and 
they that buy, as though they possessed not; 
and they th^.iite this world, as not abusing it; 
for the iBu^h.of this world passeth away.’ 


A GLANCE AT THE STATISTICS OF WAR. 

By the Rev. Jesse Appleton, D.O., 

Late Profeesor of Boivdoin CoUege, Amerita. 

War is a cnlamlty of very wide extent Originating 
in tile depravity of the hitntnii heart, it is likely to pre¬ 
vail wherever there are human beings in wiiom this 
depravity is uiisiihdueil. Accortiingly we find, that 
war has been common in every age, and among nil na¬ 
tions, whether barlinrous or refined. Contention began, 
even before the civil state could have been formed. It 
commenced in the first family, and during tlie life of 
our first parents. Al>el was slain by tlie hands of a 
brother. As the number of human beings increased, 
similar enormities liecninc more common. As a reason 
wliy God destroyed nil flesh by a deluge, it is reconic'd, 
that ‘ the earth was filled with violence.’ It is probably 
ill reference to this, tiiat God immediately after the 
deluge, willi so much solemnity, proiiibiloil the wanton 
destruction of human life: ‘ And surely your blood of 
your lives will I rcmiire. At Uic hand of every beast 
will I require it, and at the Imnd of every man ; and 
at the hand of every man's brother will 1 require the 
life of man. Whoso shcddetli man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.’* 

The passion for war and conquest was next displayed 
in Nimrod, who, to the ciinrncter of a miglity hunter, 
added tliat of a chieftain and statesman. In the days 
of Abraham, kings had formed alliances for tlic pnr- 
lose of war. Nine kings were joined together in one 
inltle in ‘the vale of Suidim.‘-|' Wlirn tlio descend¬ 
ants of Israel were cstalilislied in tlie land of Canaan, 
they had wars not nnfrcqiieiitly among tliemsidvcs, ami 
almost perpetually witli surrounding nations. The his¬ 
tory of the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, and Ilomans, 
is, for tile most part, military history. These nnlions 
have long since disappeared. Aftor having trampled 
on the rights of States less powerful; after Tmviiig, for 
many ages, revelleil with impunity on tlie spoils of 
others ; at length made feeble by tlieir own greatness, 
they were vanquished in succession, by otiier States 
possessing tlie same ambition, but not, like tliemselves, 
enervated by ago and luxury. So universal I y Imvo 
events corrcsponrled witli the dcclarntiuii of Ciirist; 

' lie that tnketh the sword, shall perish by tlic swoni.’ 
The great kingdoms and empires of niiciciit limes, with 
all their power and splendour, were, at ditfereiit pe¬ 
riods, swept from the earth liy tlic storms of war. The 
prophet Ezekiel, witli a mind glowing with inspiration, 
tms imagined that world wliieTi conUiiiis the spirits of 
all tlie dead. As death is the end of all men, war is 
represented by him as the death of nations ‘ Asliur is 
tliere and oil iier company. His graves arc round 
about him; all of them slain, fallen by tlie sword. 
Whose graves arc set in the sides of the pit, and heir 
company is round about her grave; all of them slain, 
fallen by the sword ; whicli are gone down uncircum¬ 
cised, to the netlier parts of llie earth, which caused 
their terror in the land of the living; yet they have 
borne their shame with tiiem that go down to the pit. 
There is Meshech and Tubal, with all her multitude; 
her graves are round about him; all of them uncir- 
cumcised, slain with the sword, though they caused 
their terror in the land of the 'Jiving. And they sliall 
not lie with the mighty, that are slain of the audreum- 
cised, which are gone down to hell with their weapons 
of war; and they have laid their swards under their 
heads. But their iniquity diall be upon their bones; 
though'they were the terror of the mighty in the land 
of the living. There is Edom, her kmgs, and all her 
princes, which, with their might, ore laid by them that 
are slain by the sword. There be the princes of the 
north, all of them, and ^ the Zidoniaus, which arS; 

f Gen. xlv. 9 
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gone down with tlio sln’n. With their terror they arc 
ashamed of their might; and they iienr their siiame 
with them that go down to the pit.’ 

The remarks whicii we bare made In reference to 
ancient kingdoms and empires, may be applied to mor 
dern Europe. In its history nothing is so prominent, 
and nottiing so much engrosses the attention, ns the 
(^ration and consequences of war. Those hordes of 
barbarians, that, from different quarters, and at differj^ 
ent times, invaded and eventually cnishcd the Roman 
empire, were of a character daring, ferocious, and war¬ 
like.* I'hcy scarcely pretend to any other riglit than 
that which was founded on their courage, fortune, and 
military strength. ' We carry,’ said they, ‘ our right in 
our arms; and all things are the property of brave 
men. ’f Whoever consiriers the extent and power of the 
Roman empire, will readily perceJvo that its subversion 
could not have liecn efiheted without infinite sufferings, 
sutd enormous waste of liun)an lives. As the States 
now occupying Europe, were hmmed by a union of 
those hordes with fragments of the ancient cmpii'c, 
they have inherited the same spirit, somewhat broken, 
indeed, and softened by the progress of refinement, 
and the mild genius of Christianity. Among tliese 
States, the last twenty years have constituted uu era of 
pre.eminent desolation. 

Hitherto we have alluded to those nations and em¬ 
pires with which history is most familiar. Rut the ca¬ 
lamity and opprobrium of war arc not confined to any 
community or division of the human race. When 
America was first exhibited to the, view of an astonish¬ 
ed world, its inhabitants were not found in this respect, 
to possess any peculiar traits of character. Impelled 
by tite same passions, they gave vent to them in the 
same manner. Their enterprises were those of hunting 
and war; Utat is, their chief employment was to pre- 
serve their own lives, and to kill their enemies. A 
similar remark may be made in reference to the savage 
inhabitants, possessing the isles, either of the Pacific 
or Indian Ocean. They arc known to have been, in 
the words of inspiration, ‘ hateful, and hating one ano¬ 
ther.’ 

From the remarks already made, it appears, that 
whatever pre-eminence man may possess, wlien com¬ 
pared with otlicr animals inhabiting llic globe, this 
superiority is not evinced by ttie absence of hostile feel¬ 
ings and habits. Wherever there are human beings, 
Uiere are wars; wherever wars exist, there is deadly 
hatred,—a public, systematical endeavour to shed hu¬ 
man blood. Nor are we to imagine, that though war 
may be an evil from which no nation is wholly exempt, 
it is, however, an evil of unfrequent occurrence. From 
the building of Rome to the reign of Augustus, that 
is, for a period of more than seven hundred years, the 
t^plfl of Janus was shut but twice; in other words, 
with only two interruptions, the Romans bad war 
for seven centuries. From an account, published in 
Jbondon, it appears that from the year 1110 to 1813, 
the number of wars between France aud England was 
twenty-four; and that two hundred and sixty years of 
the seven bundled were employed by those nations, in 
hostility and mutual destructioD; that from llGl, to 
1471, a term of three hundred and ten years, one hun¬ 
dred and eighty-six were.speiit in war; that from 1368 
they were at war one hundred and one years in one 
hundred and three, having a peace only of two yean 
duEftiinR. In the national character, either of the an -1 
Qient Romans, or of the modem French and English, 
ferocity cannot be considered as characteristic. If other 
nations, therefore, have not, for as great aproportioa 
of the time, eadu^ the burdens, and felt the calami¬ 
ties of war, it roiKt be attributed to ibrtuitoas causes, 
aad not to moral principle. 

It will readily occur to us, that, even if the gvils of 
war wem msderato in their kind, they would stiU coin- 
pole a vast aggregate, considering their great extent, 

• Lhr. lih. ?. W, tWv. m. T, 


and the frequency of Uieir occurrence. In attempting 
to show that tlie evils of war. are not moderate in 
their kind, it Is by no means my fntentlnn to attempt 
a finished picture. I Shall only weteh a few of ita hani 
and prominent featurra; and these will foe exldblted, 
not in the glowing colonrs which the imaginatiOA might 
furnish, but In the simple attire of authentic history.' 

In every war, it has been thought, that as many perish 
by fatigue, casually, and disease, as are llaia tn mdtle; 
and those who are slain in one battle, may, or may not 
be, a small part of all that fall in arms, during the ex¬ 
istence of a war. In the battle fought at Issnsjnetween 
Darius and Alexander, the former » stated to have lost 
one hundred and ten thousand. In the firat battle 
which the Romans fought with the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones, nations of Germany, the latter slew trf their in¬ 
vaders eighty thousand. In the second battle, the 
fortune of war was changed, and the Germans lost one 
hnndred and forty thousand slain. * When Attlla en¬ 
tered Gaul, at the head of a vast army Hum, in one 
battle with Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, he lost, 
says the historian, at least one hundred and sixty thou¬ 
sand men.f The loss sustaine.d by the French, in the 
battle of Ciressy, was somewhat more than thirty thou¬ 
sand. In the battle of Angora, in 1402, between Baja- 
zet and Tamerlane, the whole nwnber^ slain’is stated 
by the Abbe Miliot, to have been three hundred and 
forty thousand. In the action of Malplaquet, the 
Duke of Marlborough, though victorious, is said to 
have left twenty thousand men dead on the field. The 
loss sustaine.d by the enemy, was probably greater. Of 
the number killed in the dreadful batUe ot Borodino, 
accounts essentially vary. The mean number is fifty 
thousand. But, ceasing to confine our attention to a 
single battle, we may extend it to the whole Russian 
campaign. Of the four hundred thousand warriors 
who had crossed tlie Niemen, scarcely twenty thousand 
men returned. Of the Italian troops, commanded by 
tlie Viceroy, not more than eight hundred survived. 

The savage features of war are distinctly seen, when 
we contemplate the besieging of towns and strongly 
fortified places^;. While the siege is'maintained, there 
are no intervals, as to the excitement and terror. There 
is perpetually a fearful anticipation of the final result. 
To increase this evil, and to render it the naore insup¬ 
portable, the body may lie worn down witli fatigue, and 
perhaps exhausted by famine. So extreme is some¬ 
times the hunger of the besieged, that human flesh, 
nay, the flesh of friends and children, has been consum¬ 
ed for food. At the siege of Paris, iu the latter part 
of the sixteenth century, human bones were pulverized 
and used for bread. In view of what the besieged en¬ 
dure, and what tliey anticipate, it will hardly create sur¬ 
prise, that some, reduced to desperation by their suffer¬ 
ings and their prospects, have, by voimdary death,mtici- 
pated both the course of nature, and tha violence of their 
invaders. Accordingly, after the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, certain Jews who took refuge la the castle of 
Masada, being closely besieged by wo Romans, at the 
persuasion of their leader, first laardered their wives 
and children, then they slew one another, tUl but one 
remained, who, having set fire to tIte cs«tie, stabbed 
himself. Sametiling similar to Uiis occurred in Spain, 
daring the second Punic war. The tnlmMlaiAS of Sa- 
guntum, that they might not fiall into the hlMda of the 
Carthaginian army, burnt themselves, wWh their bouses 
and all their effects. I^en Tn^aa was englged in 
his second war with the Dacians, in <me of tl^r cRles, 
besieged by the Romans, the men, despairing of Hs 
longer defence, having riiUa their wivei and cmldren, 

* Of 40.000, who wwra la the eky id! Avarimqh, scarce 
800 siirvived. Cm. BeL dal. vii. 88. 

f 1,0 Sage mentions tha numbeT.as 800,000. Seo Atlas 
Historique; fee. 

I Owe bandrad thgusand wows mas me r ed at tbericae of 
Philopells, Gibhoni, I aW. RsrsianI ktitOTilW At 
tbs of Amida^ OllOlL 
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•ecrelly withdrew to a large cavern in the znoimtains. 
There, unable to anstain detend ttiemselvea, Uiej 
procured a large quantiti' of j^son; dissolved it in a 
chaldron; when a lew i^Widttnls were appokited to 
deal out the &tal porUon to the crowils, who ni^ed 
eagerlj round tliia, fouetaia of death. Should it be 
ashed wbj the inbablM^ of a b^eged town should 
be renderw deaerate, bp the pcQ8|>ect of speedy cap¬ 
tain, I beg leave to refer facta of no distant date,— 
to accounts of po uncertain auUiority. When the gales 
of Moscow bad been forced ht the late war, so horrid 
were the outrages, commuted on the persons of all 
whom they discovered, "that fothers.desperate to save 
their children from pollution, would set fire to their 
place of refuge, and find a sneer asylum in its flames.” 
" Nottiing,” soys Labaum, a French officer, present on 
the occasion, " euutd equal the anguish which absorb¬ 
ed every feeling heart, and which increased in the dead 
of night, by tiie cries of the miserable victims, who 
were savagely murdered, and by the screams of de¬ 
fenceless females, who vainly fled lor protection to their 
weeping mothers.” 

Ill contemplation of the facts which have now been 
mentioned, every penson, pc^sessing feelings either of 
religion or humatflty, is led to inquire, whether the fu¬ 
ture is to resemble the past; whetiier the earth is doom¬ 
ed to continue through all ages, the theatre of national 
wars; whether, as the human mind is cultivated, and 
as science and tiie arts are earned to greater perfecliou, 
both will be employed in devising new instruments and 
methods for destroying the hopes, disturbing tlie enjoy¬ 
ments, consuming ttie habitations, and wasting the 
lives of men. In other words. Shall the sword devour 
for ever ? 


i^octva. 

THE HOUSE OF PRAYER. 

By the late SiK Bobebt Grant. 

How deep the joy, Almighty Lord, 

Thy altars to the heart aSurd! 

With envying eyes I see 
The swallows fly to nestle there, 

And find, within the house of prayer, 

A bliss denied to me! 

Compelled by day to roam for food. 
Where scorching suns or tempests rude 
Their angry influence fling,— 

Oh I gladly in that shelter’d nest 
She smooths, at eve, her ruffled breast. 
And folds her weary wing! 

Thrice happy wand’rer! fain would 1, 
LQte thee, from ruder climates fly. 

That seat of rest to share; 

Oppress’d with tumult, sicli with wrongs. 
How oft my fUnting spirit longs 
To lay its sorrows Utere! 

Ohl over oa that ludy ground 
The hov’ring eherub. Peace, is found. 
With brooffipg wings serene; . 

And Charity’s serapMo glow ; 

And gleams ^ glory that fo^bow 
A Ugber, brtgkfer scene; 

For even that refuge but bestows 
A transient, though • street, repose. 

For one riiort hour alioWd; 

Then qpvrards we sbail fehe our fl^ht, 
tiPe hfp^ a gpfef » hl^t. 


FADING FLOWER& 
By Mas Hekans. 


O PALE and draining flowers I 
Yo that'so brightly meet the morning’s eye I 
Is there no sorrow In your native bowera • * 
Tiiat thus ye die ? 

Are there not folded wings 
v On the green bouglis ?—a silence and a gloom 
Amidst the leaves and nil the breathing things 
Thnt loved your bloom ? 

No! the rejoicing Iwo 
There woos Rie violets, as at early dawn; 

And o'er the elastic sod, in tameless glee, 

Still bounds the fawn. 

And the rich bank ye crown'd. 

By tlic wood's fount, yet hears a thousand songs 
Float throngh-the branches, trembling far around 
With happy throngs. 

Wherefore, to us alone, 

Of all that walk the warm and langiiing earth. 
Bring yn sad thoughts of Hope and Beauty gone, 

A nd vanislied Mirth 7 
Why must your fading bells. 

With the faint sweetness of your parting breath. 
Remind us but of sorrowful farewells. 

Decay and DeaUi ? 

Surely, it is to teach 

Ouc hearts, by converse with their changeful lot. 
That, 'midst the glories wliich the biigiit can reach. 
Our home is not. 


ibliflceUanroife. 

VariouM Readinfft of tht Sacred 7e#/.—Previously 
to the iiiventioii of the inestininblc art of printing, about 
the year 1410, books could be inuHiplied only by the 
tedious and laborious process of taking copies in itand- 
writiiig. The metliod of publisliing, in the classical 
nges, consisted in an author's having his work reml 
among liis friends, and sometimes in large assemblfea 
of people: and, if it met with general approbation, 
persons were permitted or procurt'd to write out copies 
for distribution or sale. From each of ttiese, other 


transcripts were made; and so on, from one generation 
of men to another. In this way have been preserved 
the works of Homer, Herodotus, Hippocrates, Euclid, 
and BU illustrious host of Greek writers besides, tlie 
eldest of whom belongs to the ninth century, at least 
before the Christian era; and those of Cicero, Caesar, 
Virgil, Tacitus, and the rest of the Roman classics. 
Now, whoever has any experience of the toll and 11- 
ablcness to mistake, which attend the traiwcribing qt 
even a short pamphlet, will easily understand the mffi- 
cnlties necessarily accruing, when this was the only 
way of multiplying the hundreds and thousands of 
books that existed in the world; when persona, fond Of 
knowledge, were obliged to spend a laige part of ttiefe 
lives ill copying tiie books' n^ich they bad borrowed* 
(often by pled^ng their most vahmbfe possessions as • 
security for the loan,} unless they were immensely rich, 
BO as to hire transcribers; when a modem library w»^ 
in pecuniary value, worm • barony or a dudhy; and 
when the possessors .of these costly treasures had not 
the means, nor perimps were expert in toe method, qf 
comparing two or more ccmles together, fq mnlor to ip. 
certain the correctnees of each. , la the ^ 
themselvea, many of whoiB.||ot their iiviidfl.. 
labmir, obvious cauaeo must have- bePt ht 
opeiploa to produce variatisfw feum tii* < ‘ 
generally In • maimer tnruluntory lud pwviy aepb 
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a1, lint snmeUmcs from design. Haste, carelessness, j 
wnnileriiig of the attention, weak eyesight, bad light ' 
and fi-eiiie lomiis, difliculty of making out the hand¬ 
writing of the copy before him, and sometimes the idea 
of correcting a hastily-supposed mistake in that copy, 
were among the numerous circumstances which were 
likely to betray a transcriber into errors in letters, syl¬ 
lables, and words. Those differences would be detected 
wlien two or more copies were carefully compared 
llioy were called by the very proper term VartouP 
Readings; tliey became, in due time, an object of 
nnxious study; and the art, acquired by long practice, 
united with extensive learning and solid judgment, of 
determining the true reading out of several variations, 
in a manner impartial and satisfactory, formed a most 
important branch in the art of criticism. 

From this collection of circumstances, the following 
facts naturally and necessarily ensued:— 

1. Tlmt of those books which were the most fre¬ 
quently copied, in all periods of time and in different 
countries, the number of various readings is the great¬ 
est; and yet the settlement of the true or genuine 
rending in each instance is the ea.sicst, on account of 
the mmtitude of conics, each one being a kind of check 
upon tile others. For example, the writings of Ter¬ 
ence, those of Horace, and some of Cicero’s, are in 
the best evidenced state of purity, because the number 
of old manuscript copies, and consequently of various 
readings, is greater than in the case of most of the 
other classics. 

2. That, on the other hand, wJien very few manu- 
.sci'ipts of a work are known to exist, the variations ore 
indeed few; but obscurities and difficulties attach to 
the text, which criticism connot remove, except, in 
some instances, by tlie adventurous hand of conjecture. 
Tliis is the case witli the writings that have come down 
to us, of I’nterculuB, ilesychius, and some others. 

3. Tlmt, if, in addition to manuscript copies of any 
niie.ient work, quotations from it arc found in other 
writings of great antiquity, and ancient translations of 
it exist in any otlier language, these two are new 
sources of evidence, and may be, in some respects, 
equal, and even superior, to that of manuscripts. Thus 
the Into Mr Person very happily, in several instances, 
confirmed or corrected the (ii-eek text of Euripides, by 
nddneing translations of passages from Latin authors 
who lived two or three hundred yearn later. 

4. Tlmt, in jnxiportion to the multitude of various 
readings, their individual importance becomes less and 
less; mr they are found to refer almost entirely to very 
little matters, many of which could not be made ap- 
parent in a translation, and, of the rest, very few pro¬ 
duce any alteration in the meaning of a sentence, still 
less in the purport of a whole paragraph. The reason 
of this is, that the greater multiplicity of copies, 
though it occasions a greater nundicr of trilling mis¬ 
takes, furnishes at the same time a strong barrier 
against such as would affect ihe meaning, and espe¬ 
cially SHcli as might proceed from design. — From a Pam¬ 
phlet hy the Society for mormling Christian Instruction, 

Arabian Honesty, —The clouds promised a rainy 
night, and with very rueful faces, having finished the 
last egg in the sack, we endeavoured to prepare for it; 
when, suddenly starting from a little thicket behind us, 
appeared a single Arab, carrying a spear in his hand, 
and in his girale a hatchet, lie was coal-black, and 
of a most formidable height. ' Peace be to you!’ said 
he, striding into the midst of our little circle, and then 
pausing, as if doubtful whether we merited such a 
salutation. ' Upon f!!u also be peace I Whence come 
you,’ replied my spokesman. ‘ From tliere,' continued 
the Arab, pointing in a careless manner with his chin, 
which tieeimed to say, * That’s enough for you to know;’ 
and, down at roy feet, fixed his eyes for some 

moSM^^’ upon me. Breaking silence at length, he 
cross-examination of Hassan in a blunt tone, 
that showed, in his own estimation at any rate, be was ' 


the greatest man of the party. * What do you do with 
that Frank?* said he to Hassan. ‘ He is roy master,* 
was the reply: ‘ what should 1 do with him ?' ' He is 
an infidel ?* ' What do 1 know ? He is an English¬ 
man.’ ‘ God is mercihil. Is he a fool or a dervish, 
that he sits here at the close of day? Where is he 
going?’ 'Inshailah, to Jerusalem,’ answered Hassan; 
and if you can show us a ford over the river, you shall 
be well rewarded; and that will be more to the purpose 
than asking questions here.’ ‘ Wullah, you say well,’ 
cried tlie Arab; ‘ I came across the river this morning. 
Let roc see what I shall have, and in an hour I’ll show 
the ford.' The bargain was soon struck; for I was sn 
pleased to escape from the necessity of lodging where 
he had found me, that I promised him a sum beyond 
liis hopes. ' Eoichi,’ said he, the moment he heard it, 
‘ let us be gone;’ and, instantly mounting, we prepared 
to follow. But, too much delighted with his good 
fortune, our guide was anxious to have it at once in 

C ossession, and, turning suddenly, demanded payment 
eforc he set out 1 was not in a humour for dispute, 
and, in spite of the entreaties of the Christian, and the 
doubts of Hassan, I paid him all without condition. 
He now strode away without uttering a syllable, or 
deigning to satisfy our curiosity about the pait of the 
river to which he meant to lead ns. In an hour, how¬ 
ever, true to his word, he brought us to it There was 
a small island in the midst of the stream, past whicli it 
ran at a great rate, and the Arab declared the water 
was much more rapid, and higher than in the morning. 
I saw but little chance of reaching the other side, and 
was not over-pleased to perceive our sulky leader seat 
himself by the bank, and, lighting his pipe, resign him¬ 
self quietly to smoke. ‘ You may go over if you like,’ 
said he when 1 addressed him, 'but 1 don’t think you'll 
reach the other side. God h merciful, and we shall 
see.’ ‘ You promised to take us over,’ was the answer 
from my side, ‘ and an Arab never fails in his word.’ 
‘ God forbid,’ continued he; ‘ but I camiot swim across, 
and have no liorsc.’ I proposed that he should ride 
mine, and tiy the ford, and we would wait until lie 
came back. He at once agreed, and, leaping upon 
him, rode into the stream. 'The current, however, 
was too strong; the horse was swept aw'ay, and 
the Arab, being thrown off, had some difiicully to 
regain the bank. He exerted himself to recover llic 
horse, who landed safely a little lower down, and, 
bringing him up to me, put the money that 1 hod given 
him into my hand, saying, with the same blunt manner, 
‘ I can’t take you across; there is your money.’ I urged 
him to keep it, as he had accomplislicd for us all that 
he could do. He was nevertheless positive, counted 
out the piastres, and, in placing the last in ray hand, 
‘ There,’ said he, ' an Arab never fails in his word. 
Yon cannot cross to-night. If you like to follow me. 
I’ll show you where you may rest;’ then, without wait¬ 
ing for an answer, walked away. 1 was so delighted 
with the unexpected clutnge in the character of this 
man, who was one of tlie most forbidding-looking 
fellows I ever saw, that I willingly followed him, re¬ 
solved to mistrust an Arab no more.—Afq;or S/tinner, 
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FELIX AND DRUSILLA. 

Bv n- 2 , Sunderland. 

Actb xxiv, 25.— “ And as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled, 
and answered. Go thy way fur this time ; when 1 have 
a convenient season 1 will call for thco.” 

In the arrangements of divine providence Paul 
was called to preach the gospel at the tri¬ 
bunal where he was accused of sedition. ‘ And 
after certain days, when Felix came with his 
wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he sent for 
Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in 
Christ.’ The apostle of the Gentiles, who was 
instant in season and out of season, gladly em¬ 
braced the opportunity of exercising his com¬ 
mission. Felix and his wife, or rather para¬ 
mour, Drusilla, are the two most distinguished 
of his audience. But he stands unmoved. The 
splendour of their situation did neither attract 
nor intimidate him. lie knew their character; 
he knew the power of conscience over even the 
most wicked. He knew that he was in the 
hands of Felix, over whom Drusilla, the un- 
happy wife of Azizus king of Einessa, could 
exert an influence which might shorten his days 
or prepare the way for his immediate acquittal. 
May he not, therefore, speak a word for him¬ 
self? May he not assume the mien and lan¬ 
guage of the basilisk seducer before him ? May 
he not lawn and flatter ? And when the critical 
moment has come, w'hen by palliating the sin of 
Felix and Drusilla, he secures their sympathy 
and protection, may he not turn round upon his 
accusers, and plead for their destruction ? No ; 
Paul had not so learned Christ. The selection 
of his subject shows that he counted not his 
life dear to himself. He deals closely with the 
conscience. He does not heal its wound slight¬ 
ly. He probes it to the bottom. He brings 
home the charge of guilt, whatever might be 
the consequence to Felix himself. * And as 
he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled.’ His dis¬ 
course on righteousness and temperance was 
striking and appropriate, because Felix was 

VOL. II, 


most defective in both. And after be had 
given a plain account of the way of salvation 
through Jesus Christ, through the imputation 
of his righteousness, without which we cannot 
be just toward our fellow>incn; after he had 
spoken with faithfulness to the heart, to the 
conscience, to the life, in reference to the seif- 
command, the regular government of the pas¬ 
sions, affections, and inclinations, and with deli¬ 
cacy and pathos urged the necessity of chastity 
and sobriety; he endeavours to break the spell 
with which time and pleasure bound the cap¬ 
tives before him, anticipates the future when all 
these had passed away, when every earthly tie 
should be snapped asunder, when affliction and 
death had given way to eternity with its tre¬ 
mendous realities, and places them at the judg¬ 
ment-scat of Christ, before which we must ull 
appear. Drusilla is unmoved. How dreadful 
the spectacle ! Her heart is liardcned through 
the deceitfulness of sin. Sleep on fur a mo¬ 
ment and take your rest; but O it is disturbed 
and sorely broken. The favour of your seducer 
will not last lung. The crisis is at hand. A 
husband's wrongs will yet be redressed. Real 
or imaginary as your former grievances might 
have been, better to have borne the one than to 
multiply others, without a precedent and with¬ 
out a name. Felix trembled, and well he might. 
'I'he presence, the beauty, the firmness of Dru¬ 
silla could not soothe his terrors. Conscious 
guilt and the fear of God’s wrath make his heart 
fail. * He trembled and answered.’ What a 
fine opportunity, in the providence of God, to 
obtain a righteousness which would completely 
exculpate him I It is freely offered to him by the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ/—the gospel of salva¬ 
tion, the device of the manifold wisdom of God, 
that is able to save bis soul, to make him per¬ 
fect, thoroughly furnished to every good work,— 
the Saviour himself, in the gospel offer, pressed 
on his acceptance, who is able to save to the 
uttermost,—whose blood cleanseth from all sin. 
Undecided, he trembles between misery aD4 
happiness, between life and death.* Awful alter¬ 
native I Trembling he answers, * Go thy way 
3 B 
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for this time ; when 1 have a convenient season 
1 will call for thee.’ 

But there are multitudes favoured with the 
reasoning of the apostle, the preaching of the '| 
gospel, who virtually act the part of Felix. 
Trembling, they cannot lull themselves asleep. 

1 cannot, indeed, suppose that two such persons 
as Felix and Drusilla would present themselves 
in the house of God. The very relation in 
which they stand to each other, as society is at 
present constituted, precludes the possibility of 
such an occurrence; and the very hardness of 
heart which it occasions, is of itself the most 
bitter ingredient in their cup of misery. But 
which of us are so holy that we have no need 
to tremble while one reasons of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come,—when the 
w'hole counsel of God is revealed, and the 
thoughts of many hearts revealed ? Drusilla- 
lihe, does one shelter herself under the form of 
external piety ? Or like Felix, does another 
tremble, and answer, * Go thy w'ay for this 
time?’ 

Pleasure will ere long admit of a convenient 
season to send for such. This is the syren voice 
which calls so many from the paths of wisdom 
and peace. But for this, Felix had not only 
trembled but also believed. Sensuality had 
now gained the ascendency; and to its autho¬ 
rity he must bow. O that I could here break 
the spell with which the young arc bound by 
this deceitful foe ; that I could awake those who 
Bleep softly on the laps of Delilah I 1 need not 
speak to the old. They will not say in so many 
words, that pleasure, in the sense in which the 
young understand it, would keep tliem at a dis¬ 
tance from Christ. They have drained the cup 
of pleasure to the very dregs, and all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Even little strength is 
left to glory in their former shame. Still all 
their bitter experience is lost upon the young. 
At the outset the sweet is so pleasant that the 
bitter cannot be tasted ; the pathway so flowery 
that the thorns which lurk beneath are concealed. 
The constitution, strong and vigorous, does not 
feel the insidious, wasting, deadly poison. One 
draught succeeds another so quickly that reflec¬ 
tion’s voice is drowned, and they will not even 
ilx upon a convenient season to send for the 
preacher. 

Useful and ornamental knowledge must be 
acquired^ and then the convenient season will 
arrive. How delightful to cultivate the mind, 
to study the fine arts,—not only to move in the 
circle around, to hold communication with the 
living in every part of the habitable globe, but 
also to exist in the ages that are past, to luxuriate 
amid the events which history narrates, to study 
ita philosophy, to search out the causes of things, 
the springs qf actions t Speak to such of na^ 
tural theology, and they will listen. Nay, some 
vbo Are ignorAnt of the first principlee of tho 


oracles of God, who are worthless, immoral, 
have treated the subject with cleverness and 
success. But make the transition to revealed 
religion, and urge them to acknowledge the 
assistance whicb they have received from its 
discoveries, to make its God their Father, its 
Saviour their Redeemer, its Spirit their Sancti¬ 
fier and guide, its dictates the rule of their 
lives; and if, in opposition to their determined 
refusal, you lead them forward to the judgment- 
seat, and make them tremble, still they would 
say, ‘ Go away for this time.’ 

When business is over, when you have plied 
your labour to the evening of life, the convenient 
season will come. Yes; many reply ; “ When 
we have learned a trade, are settled in the 
world, made a provision for a family, gained a 
competency, or come to affluence. At present, 
go thy way. Tiie barns must be pulled down 
to make way for others, that there may be room 
to bestow our multiplied fruits and goods; The 
period will certainly arrive when there will not 
be a worldly care to distract the mind.” Ye 
worshippers at the shrine of pleasure, ye vota¬ 
ries of learning, falsely so called, ye followers 
of Demas, ye imitators of Felix and Drusilla, 
how unwise and vain are all your thoughts I 
The convenient season should not be made the 
last resort. In the twinkling of au eye ye can¬ 
not prepare for the judgment-seat. 

How foolish I All the arguments by which 
you persuade yourselves that it is time enough 
to be serious, gather strength, and acquire a 
deeper influence. Only remember the feelings 
whicli you cherished last sabbath evening, the 
arguments which yt>u produced to retain your 
sins. And have you not now a stronger aver¬ 
sion to that which is good, a more plausible 
reason to reconcile you to delay to a more dis¬ 
tant period to commence your work of reforma¬ 
tion ? Look back and see how many seasons 
of your own appointment you have allowed to 
go unheeded. In affliction you would attend 
to religion, if you were restored to health; and 
have you kept your word ? Amid danger you 
made the same rcsolutiou, if rescued; and has 
the convenient season of safety been attended 
to? Examples need not be multiplied. You 
know the danger of procrastination, and yet are 
its willing captives. All the principles \Vhich 
influence you at present to put off the concern¬ 
ments of the soul and eternity, grow stronger 
and stronger. Character becomes still more 
undecided; the enmity of the heart more dead¬ 
ly ; and aversion to* acquire the knowledge of 
evil habits more fixed and determined. If you 
grant that a decided step must be taken, that a 
complete change must be effected, that other 
principles must be acted upon, O, then, this is 
the convenient season; one hour after, and it 
wlU be more difilcBlt to overcome your reluc* 
taoce to commencA tbo sodertakiog. Wbf 
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rational on every subject but that of religion ? 
Koot up the acorn, or the sturdy oak which has 
acquired the strength of years, has withstood 
the stormy blasts of a hundred winters; and 
which of the two would be the more easily ac¬ 
complished? Instruct the stripling, with all the 
elasticity and ductility of youth, or the old man, 
with the ignorance and darkness of accumulat¬ 
ed years; and %vhich of the two would climb 
with greatest facility the hill of science ? You 
admit the truth, but will not act upon it. You 
know that this is the accepted time, and that to¬ 
morrow will not be a, convenient season; and 
strange that you should neglect the former, and 
continue to tamper with the latter. 

How dangerous! The Lord, in his righteous 
displeasure, may give over striving. Do not 
suppose that you will nlwaj'S have it in your 
power to fix upon a season more convenient. 
‘ My Spirit,’ says God, * will not always strive 
with man.’ ‘Ephraim is joined to idols, let 
Iiim alone.’ Pharaoh had often been admon¬ 
ished bj' Moses, and had often promised to let 
the people of God go free, to break their yoke; 
but just as he was about to part with thorn, to 
lose the benefit of their labours and hard bon¬ 
dage, he hardened his heart an'd would not let 
tlicin go. The crisis has come. Moses has spoken 
to iiini for the last time. God will strive with 
him no more. ‘ And Pharaoh said unto him, 
Get thee from me, take heed to thyself, see my 
face no more; for in the day that thou scest my 
face thou shalt die. And Moses said. Thou 
hast spoken well, I will see thy face agnyi no 
more.’ Let the lied sea tell the dreadful 
story. * Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath 
he cast into the sea: his chosen captains also 
are drowned in the Red sea. The enemy said, 
1 will pursue, 1 will overtake, 1 will divide the 
spoil; my lust shall be satisfied upon thorn; 1 
will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy 
them. Thou didst blow with thy wind; the 
sea covered them ; they sank as lead in the 
mighty waters.’ Felix also was given up to his 
own heart’s lusts. No sooner had he returned 
to his old courses, than he had no wish to see 
Paul in the face, except to increase his worldly 
gain. Many are cut down in the midst of most 
fiatteriiig prospects. Could those who now 
sleep in an early tomb speak, they would with 
striking emphasis declare, that while attending 
to the acquisition of knowledge, to indulgence in 
pleasure, to the extension of trade, death never 
entered into their calculations. When their 
prospeote were fairest, and their goods multiply¬ 
ing fastest, and sensuality most delicious, the 
ghin tyrant made his appearance, and cut them 
down suddenly, and in a moment. Their souls 
were required of them; and then whose were 
those things which they had provide^ ? I wait, 
*ny readen}, for your reply, and will not be 
•Misfied with the old excuse. Take yoor own 


way of it, and when wonlil j'ou say, that you 
will put off no longer? Fix the day, the 
month, the year. It cannot be. These periods 
of time are not yours. It is now or never. O 
if you say once more, ‘ Go thy way for this 
time,’ you are undone. Strange, unnatural, 
ungrateful, unwise, dangeroits, dishonourable 
conduct I Should not we all rather cry out, 
“ O Jesus, wc will be tbiue for ever. Thou 
art worthy of all our love, and of all our obe¬ 
dience. We leave off every sinful pursuit, and 
will not live another u’nek, or day, or hour 
without thee, without God in the world ?” 


THE CONDITION AND BELIEF OF THE JEWS 
AT THE COMING OF CHKIST.* 

Hf.hod the Great tore in pieces nil the frame-work of 
society, and gave it a new construction. Under him, 
tlio people 80 visibly lost their imtionul peculiarities, 
that they 8«>enied remly to heeoim^ extinct. Trodden 
down and oppressed liy a lyninnical government, they 
tiu-ned tlieir anxious eyes towards tlie holy scriptures 
and their law, lor comturt and consolation. They 
acknowledged Uieniselves justly punished for tlieir 
backsliding; and alUioiigli tile saiic-Umry and tlie sacri¬ 
fices continued, yet every one could see, tlial a high- 
priesthood, wliicli tlic king conferred on whom tie 
pleased, and of wliose inennibenU he bad deposed four , 
and slain two, and u sanctuary which tlie king beauti¬ 
fied merely as a permanent temple, the sanctity of 
which he was in no way concerned to maintain,—could 
by no means satisfy the requisitions of God’s ip>v<-m- 
meiit, and of tlie Judaism resulting from It. liesides, 
Ute national Iribuimis were disregarded, and the king 
alone enacted laws and appointed tribunals, on every 
occasion, according to his pleasure. The people hail 
no protector, and ttiey were harassed with acts of indi¬ 
vidual violence; some were curried away by ambition, 
Olliers by self-interest; some acted from compulsion, 
others from bigotry and hypocrisy. What would be the 
result of such a state of things, was a question wliich 
interested every friend of the public weal; and it was 
answered variously. One parti/ adhered to the doctrine 
of Jiidiusin, and looked fur deliverance by a regent of 
the house of David; another party were for waging war 
with every tiling of a foreign clinracter; and a third 
party declared tlie kingdom of God to be at hand, in 
tile way of a general repentance and reformation. 

I, 'i'hc Jirst parly connected tliemselves wiili the 
doctors of the law, and adhered to their scJiools. At 
tile liead of these schools, during the. wiiole reign of 
Herod, stood two men entirely discunnected with 
political life, wiiu devoted their time to the study and 
exposition of the doctrines of tiie law; namely, Uillel 
of Babylonia, renowned for the mildness of his dispo¬ 
sition, his kindness and calmness, and Sliammai, a 
man, Ixitd, vehement, and decisive. Both were dis¬ 
tinguished for learning, and boUi framed systems of 
Judaism, Uiough they frequently clashed in regard to 
their legal conclusiotis on particular points. And hence 
their saiools were afterwards opposed to each other, 
and were characterised, that ot Hiilel for adhering 
more to tlie sense and import of scripture, and that of 
Shammai for a rigid adherence to &e letter. JBoUi 
these men mingled so little in the transactions of their 
times, that they became mythical person^es. Only 
some particuiar sayings, characteristic of each, have 

• Translated for ** the American Biblical Bepositoin ** 
No. 35, from Josl's General History of the Isra^iMu 
Book Viil. chap. Q. by Dr Murdock of New Bbiven, 
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conin down to us. Tlius Ilillel incuinntod, as the 
fundamental principle of Judaism, this maxim : “ Love 
thy neinlibonr as thyself.” On the necessity of the 
early prosecution of knowledge, with his acciistomeri 
brevity, he said: “ Unless I for myself, who will? If 
I only for myself, what do I become? If not now, 
then when ?” On the nothingness of the world, com¬ 
pared with spiritual life, he said : “ The more, flesh, 
tile more worms; the more wealth, the more core; tlie 
• more wives, the more poisoning ; the more niaid-ser- 
VHiits, the more unchnstity; the more men-servants, 
the more thieving;—but, the more knowledge, the 
more life ; tlie more reflection, the more intelligence ; 
the more benevolence, the more union. Gaining a good 
name, is a good thing; but a knowledge of thelaw, 
pnauires immortality.^ Respecting union, he said: 
“ Separate not yourself from the many. Ho not ac¬ 
count yourself safe, until your dying day; and judge 
not your neighbour, until .you stand in his place.”— 
Fnmi Shamniai, we have only a few sayings. " Make 
tlie study of the law the business of your life. Say 
little, and do much. Be beforehand with every one.” 
Yet tlic virtues of the man are particularly eulogized. 
By the iiifluenee of these two men, Rabbinism, or the 
authoritative power of the teachers of the law, became 
predominant; Sadduceeism was nearly extinguished ; 
and tile intei'est of students in the application of the 
doctrines and precepts of tlie law t<» hunian conduct, 
was nmazingly shackled. By the Rabbis of after ages, 
Hillel was honoured as being next to Ezra, the restorer 
of the law% (Siicca J. end.) To him in particular, 
has been ascribed the distribution of the vvhole law 
into six parts; (1) of seeds; (2) of women ; (3) of 
festivals; (4) of possessions and property ; (5) of sacred 
, things ; (C) of things clean and unclean ;—a distrilni- 
tion wliich has been permanently maintained. Under 
thestf six titles, are arranged all that Judaism teaches 
respecting tlie law; and the whole collectively has 
since been called Mibiina. (Ueuterosis) or the second 
recension of the law. Yet all instniction was, at 
that time, given orally. Hence, though many persons 
understooa the law, yet there were few who had 
talents for teaching. Probably the Semicha, or the 
consecration of public teachers by the imposition of 
hands, which three principal doctors practised, origin¬ 
ated in this period. For not long afterwards, the 
learned were always called Rabbis: which word be¬ 
came a title, and was an object of ambition. The 
introduction of such a mode of investiture greatly 
increased the power of the Rabbis, or rather, established 
it on a firm basis. Rabbinism directed its aims against 
paganism, and the dominion of tlie senses in common 
leople. To all who intrenched tliemselves in this 
lulwark, the civil government became a matter of in¬ 
difference, because it did not secure the proper object. 
From tliat period, the adherents to Rabbinism have 
had a world of their own, in which they lived, and for 
which tliey died. We may also remark, that the 
Rabbis for a number of centuries continued their 
labours to bring Judaism to perfection. Tlie men who 
took the lead in the work, set out with a very good 
idea, namely, to give to Judaism an enduring sliell or 
covering, that should- defend it against all the storms 
to which it might be exposed. But many of their 
foilowem embraced only the shell, and sought for sal- 
vaUon in outward observances, in much prayer and 
fasting, in strenuously combating the slightest devia¬ 
tion from very trivial prescriptions; ana thus, either 
tliey were altogettier in error respecting the kernel of 
doctrine, or they put on an apparent sanctity as a cloak 
to conceal their moral conduct. The majority were 
enthusiasts, in the proper sense of the term, and lived 
only in an ideal world.* 

• Such is the picture which this learned and candid 
nistorian draws of that portion of the Jewish nation, who 
In the New Testament are denominated “ the Scribes and 
Pharisees,” tuid “ the Lawyers” or ” Doctors of the Law,” 


II. On the other hand, there was at that lime a large 
party, who contemplated a full restoration of the Jewisli 
commonwealth, and who overrated their own power. 
During the whole period of Herod’s reign, this party 
was operative ; and it rendered the king more tyran¬ 
nical. During Herod’s last sickness, it showed itself 
openly. Judas and Matthias, two respectable doctors, 
heated their scholars into insnrrecticm. Representing 
the king's sickness as a punishment from heaven, tliey 
advised to the destruction of his unlawful works; 
among which was accounted the golden eagle, em¬ 
blematic of the Roman dominion, placed over ttie great 
door of the temple. The spirited youtli, giddy with 
the thought of a glorious conflict with the vast power 
of the Romans, hastened to the temple, and tore down 
the eagle. Herod, who tlien lay sick at Jericho, caused 
forty of the perpetrators^ with tlieir leaders to be appre¬ 
hended ; and he summoned the principal Jews before 
him. Tile two authors, and the most active partakers 
in the deed, were consigned to the flames. Mattliias, 
the high-priest, was deposed ; and his brother-in-law, 
Joazar, put in his place. Thus the insurrection was 
checked, l>ut the spirit of it was not extinguislied. It 
was rather strengtliened by the danger it incurred. 
Scarcely was Herod dead, when the love of freedom 
everyudiere awoke. Sabiiiiis, a Roman captain serving 
under Varus tlie president of Syria, quartered a Roman 
legion ill the castle of Jerusalem, and commenced an 
arbitrary course, wliich inflamed tlie opposition still 
more. On the next feast of weeks, tlie friends of 
liberty flocked to Jerusalem, and tlie conflict soon com¬ 
menced. Arrows, javelins, and stones, from every 
quarter, flew tliroiigh the city. A part of the cloisters 
of tlie temple were set on fire by the Romans, and 
many Jews lost their lives either in the flames, or 
amidst the ruins. Snbiiiiis was fortliwith besieged in 
the castle, until some of the leaders of Herod’s party 
joined him. About the same time, Judas, the son of 
one Ezekias slain by Herod, took possession of tlie 
natural fortress Sepphoris. Simon, a former slave of 
Herod, a man of a fine form and of great bodily strength, 
placed a garrison in tlie fortress of Jericho; but he was 
soon after seized and put to death. Another, whose 
name was Athnniges, witli a large retinue commanded 
by his four brothers, set up a military government at 
Emmaus, slew the Romans and Herodians there, and 
sustained himself for several years. Varus at length 
appeared, witii two legions and a body of Arabians and 
Fheiiicians, and vanquishing the insurgents almost 
everywhere he marched into Jerusalem. About 2,000 
persons were crucified, and many were sold into slavery. 
Much property was lost by fire and plundering. Yet 
the insurgent party still remained, secretly, in arms. 
They bore the name of Zealots, i. e. passionate for 
liberty; and they caused tlie ruin of tlieir couiitiy. 

III. A third party were actuated by totally different 
views. In the interpretation put upon the law by tlie 
first party, they could see only a tissue of external 
sanctity; and in the zeal of the second party, only a 
useless effort, tiiat must draw after it the loss of what 
little union remained in Judea. Far from both, many, 
especially among the more plain common people, who 
had 110 thirst for distinction, and no solicitude to main¬ 
tain the fallen commonwealth, hoped for deliverance 
from the fluctuating state of things, and particularly 

together with their numerous adherents and disciples. It 
was against this very large and powerful party, that Jesus 
Ciirist aud his apostles and followers had most controyers v; 
and as the great body of the Jews, including nearly all uio 
Rabbis, quite down to modem times, have belongs to this 
class, it is with this party and this system of Rabbinism or 
Judaism, that the Christian churm has had controverey 
for eighteen centuries.—The party which Jost next d^ 
scribes, was rather a political than a rdigious party. It 
seldom noticed directly In the New Testament, but is veiy 
fully described i^ Josephus, and under the same name of 
Zecdots.'^Tranmtor. 
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from the evils'of immorality, in accordance with the 
irenerally proclaimed cuticles of tlie prophets. There 
can be no doubt, that tiiis expectation of a kingdom of 
God which should arise out of Judaism, and be a very 
different thing from what others anticipated, was very 
prevalent, especially among tlie latter cissenes. They 
preferred a still and quiet life of devotion, and served 
the public chiefly as peaceful counsellors, mid revered 
wise men. The Spirit alone, Ute divine, the all-sin- 
siibduing Spirit, could put an end to tlieir calamiUes, 
biiist the fetters of the law on tlie one band, and of 
worldly-inindedness on tlie otlier, and by his truth, 
bring not only the Jews but all the gentile world to an 
internal tranquillity; which their religious, in combi¬ 
nation with worldly power or oppression, could not 
secure. These views, more or less matured, pervaded 
and animated a very considerable number of Jews, 
who waited only for the nmniftistation of God, in order 
to see the work of redemption in succcssftil operation. 
Their aspirations for it increased, as tlie calamities 
multiplied. That such views were liable to nliuse, 
resulted from the nature of the human mind. There 
arose one Theudas, who gave out that he was himself 
tlie Deliverer. So also one Simon, called tlie Sorcerer, 
shortly after this period. They however disappeared, 
and effected nothing. On the contrary, agreeably to 
the Christian doctrine, (which the Jews flatly contra¬ 
dict,) true deliverance was wrought by that Jesus, who 
was born of Mary at Nazareth on Uie very year of 
Herod's death; in whom were perceived at the time 
of his birth, all the indications of the future Messias, 
or the Anointed, tlic Christ. Witli his entrance into 
the world, the Christian doctrine, or the belief in a 
Redeemef already come, began to be more general 
among tiie class of Jews just described. Subsequently 
they found their expectations fully answered; and thus, 
tliough remaining outwardly Jews, they were in spirit 
separate from them. Up to this time, they were a 
couslitueiit part of the Jewish community; and in them 
the ground of various agitations, or rntlier embarrass¬ 
ments, may lie traced. The opposition between Ju¬ 
daism and Christianity first became manifest, after tiie 
founder of Cliristianity had finished his earthly course. 
Though his life, in itself considered, makes no con¬ 
spicuous part of the Jcwisli history, we notice it here, 
for the sake of marking the principal points of the 
above mentioned self-evolving opposition, which in 
subsequent times becomes of importance in the history 
of the Jews; but we pass no Judgment on the number¬ 
less different expositions of the existing narrations and 
traditions, because it would lend us into the province 
of tlieological controversies.—Kecogiiisiiig the sinful¬ 
ness of men by nature as a fundamental principle, the 
Jews anxiously desired to find an atonement fiir sin. 
This was symbolized by sacrifices and by baptism. 
John, sumamed the Baptist, born a little prior to Jesus, 
and also destined to a high catling, travelled up and 
down the wilderness, like the ancient prophets, pro¬ 
claiming: “The kingdom of heaven draws near.” 
Kindly greeting all who resorted to him, he baptized 
many in the Jordan, and preached repentance as a 
preparation for the coming of tlie Christ; whom more¬ 
over he recognised in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Jesus also, honouring tlie national custom, received 
coiisecratioa from him. Exciting high expectotions in 
his childhood, and astonishing people by his wisdom 
in discourse with tlie doctors of the law when twelve 
years old, he at the age of about tliirty entered on his 
course as a public teacher. In Galilee his discourses 
bad an overpowering influence, and soon his triumphant 
superiority iu reasoning with the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducecs in their own way, procured him the general 
esteem and veneration, Tne mentally disea^d, often 
from mere internal conflicts exposed to exquisite pmn, 
found relief by him; and other sufferings he wis able 
to alleviate, by his healing word. Afujr various mi¬ 
racles, whh^ were beheld with amasement, but wliicn 


did not so penehtite the soul as did his instructions, 
Jesus announced his vocation as the Christ, the Anointed 
one, Uie Saviour of the world, the Son of God, and in 
general, ns the person foretold by the prophets under 
various attributes; and of course also as a king, yet not 
over an earthly realm, but over the spiritual world, 
whicli was to be new created. His friends, who were 
in some uncertainty respecting his mysterious character, 
were at leiigtii brouglit gradually to the conviction, 
that he was tiie Deity himself, manifested in a humaa^ 
form. The Pharisees, who were advocates of tlie en¬ 
larged oral law, and especially of tlie expected glorious 
appearing at some time of a restorer of the coiniiton- 
wealtli, saw in his denial of the holiness and atoning 
efficacy of certain precepts of thti law, and in Uie an¬ 
nouncement of Ids grand position, tliat redemption is 
to be soiiglit for in a renovation of tlie soul, uii entire 
prostration of tlieir own system of doctrine. Although 
no one of the renowned doctors of Judaism encountored 
iiiin ill debate, yet lie had to answer a great many 
captious questions, and often to hear his doctrine 
branded as lieresy. This occurred especially at Jeru¬ 
salem, wiiere his adversaries took occasion from certain 
expressions, to accuse him of treason ; which tlie civil 
relations of Uie country easily offered Uie means of 
doing. A Sanliedrim assembled under the Romish 
governor, Pontius Pilate, found him guilty; and Pilate, 
contrary to his own convictions, yielding to Uie urgency 
of the excited people, ordered him to be crucified. 
Rut the execution of the Sanhedrim’s seiitc-iice Imd an 
effect very different from that coiitcnipliited. The 
headlong procedure, in disregard of the usual forms 
of Justice, strcngtliened and united his followers. They 
saw in the transaction, not merely tlie execution of an 
innocent person, but a conspiracy against Uie Deity, 
witli wliicli he was filled, and by whose spirit actuated, 
he, for the salvation of all, gave up his body to torture 
and contumely. From Uie period of Christ’s cruci¬ 
fixion, his followers ceased to Im Jews, and of course 
pass out of the province of our history into that of the 
churcli of Clirist. 'I'he Jews tlieiiiselvcs did not at tlie 
time view this tiansactioii so important, as they must 
afterwards have found it to be. 

Notwithstondiiig Uiis separation of Christians from 
Jews, tlie doctrines of Christianity, whicli liad once 
prevailed extoiisively among tlie Jews, continued to 
operate among them, and gave rise to several sub¬ 
ordinate sects, siicli as Uie Ebionites and various others, 
which gradually drew off.* 

• Several iinporlniit facts arc brought out in this eluip- 
ler, wliich merit purliciilur allculion, as coming from a 
learned Jcwisli Ralilii, wlio has duvoteil his life U> the 
investigation of sucli subjects, and who is considered by 
intelligent Jews as tlic most profound historian of the age. 
They are tlie following. 

1. At the time our Saviour was on earth, tlio religion 
of the Pharisees and doctors of tlie law, and of their nu¬ 
merous followers, actually was just such, as it is described 
in the Now Testament. It was professedly founded on 
an oral law, handed down by tradition. It was confined 
very much to external acl8 of worship, sikjIi {iraying 
and fasting, and to cen?nion«il observaiicca. All its pre¬ 
scriptions fell under one or oilier of the six heads, of seeds, 
women, festivals, properly, things sacreil.and things clean 
and uiielean. It considered the punctilious observance of 
ceremonial laws as so meritorious, that no other atonement 
for sin was necessary. It knew nothing of regeiieralluii, 
or a change of heart; and it made liiUo account of tho 
moral conduct. It expected a Messiah of the house of 
David; but it supposed he would be a restorer of the 
Jewish commonwealth, and a powerful worldly prince or 

king over their nation. 

SJ. 'fhis system of religion was not the pure Judaism of 
the Old Testament iiicriptures, or of Moses and the pro¬ 
phets, but it was the device of the Rabbis, HlUel, Sham- 
mai, and others, who lived In and near the period of 
Christ’s advent. It was, however, notbroughtto perfection 
in a single age. The Rabbis laboured upon it for cen¬ 
turies; and, it being a system of their making, It ii pm* 
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pcriy «alted Rabblnism. Tn tho days of our Saviour It 
was taught only by oral communication ; and it was after¬ 
wards imbodied in the Mishna, which being the text of 
the two Talmuds, is of course the basis of the prevailing 
Modem Judaism. The first authors and nrojoctbrs of this 
system, J^td, no doubt, honest intentions; out tliey swerved 
widely from the holy scriptures, and they and 'their fol¬ 
lowers have lived in an ideal world of their own creation, 
and most of them woru enthusiasts in the proper sense of 
tire term. 

S. Besides this numerous party adhering to Rabbinism, 
there were, at the time of Christ’s advent, a very consider¬ 
able body of Jews, cliieily plain common people, unambi¬ 
tious of distinction, and standing aloof from the polilical 
agitations, who held very diU'erent eentinients, and viewed 
the whole svstem of Rubbinisrn as a mere tissue of external 
sanctity. They looked to the Spirit, Uie divine, the all 
sin-subduing (Spirit, us alone able to put am end to the 

I iublic disordet^, to reform the world, aaid to restore man- 
Lind to the lost favour of God. And ntx^ordingly, they 
were expecting a kingdom of God, a spiritual and holy 
kingdom, to arise out of Judaism, widen should bless all 
nations. And as tlie times grew darker, mid iniquity 
abounded, tiiey became mure and mure ardent in tlieir 
aspirations fur (he speedy appoaraucc of this kingdom of 
God, fur tlie advent of the Messiiili, the manifestation of 
God, and tho actuiil redotnption of tlie world from sin. 
Tliese views, more or loss developed, spread widely among 
the Jews of that age, and especially among those who 
chose to Jive a still and quiet life of devotion, and to servo 
the public chiefly as pious monitors and revered pious 
men.—Hence, 

4. Cliristiauity in ils great outlines, was no new religion 
to tliu Jews. Its fuiKiamenlal doctrines hud been known 
and extensively believed among tlium, before Christ came, 
though they became more general after bis advent; and 
many of ils prominent fettturcs lingered simong them, after 
tlie separation of the followers of Christ from the Jewish 
church. It was, in fact, taught by the ancient prophets, 
though obscurely; aiid it was from this source, that u 
knowledge of it was derived by the pious Israelites wliu 
died before Christ came. 

5. Dr JosI, though a Jew, delineates the clinrnctor and 
the course of John tiio Bu]itist, and lie descrilies the life, 
the preucJiing, tho miracles, and Uie crucifixion of Christ, 
us fully as his limits would permit, and tliroiiglioul, iji 
perfect accordance with tlie stuteinents of the fuurevaii- 

f eiists, from whom lie probably borrowed his nccuiint. 

Icnce we infer, tiiut in his view, tlie statements of the 
evangelists are faitiiful and true, so far as facts are con¬ 
cerned, or that they arc genuine and aiitiiciilic history, iiiid 
nut spurious or fabricated accounts on which no reliance 
can be pliwed. 

6, For tlie sake of distinctly marking the contrast—or 
“ opposition,” ns he calls it—between llabbiiiic Judaism 
and genuine or primitive Cliristiauity, Dr Just states the 
following facts: via.—TJie sinfulness or depravity ef men 
by nature, was the great and fundanieiilal principle of 
Christianity, or the assumed fact <111 which tho whole 
system rested. And lienee, regcnoriilioii by the Divine 
fipirit, or the necessity of a change of Jioarl; tlie insufii- 
cioiicy of good works, or obedicneo to any law whatsoever, 
to'secure the favour of God; and the necessity of an 
atonement for sin, in order to tho salvation of men are 
among the prominent and most distinguishing doctrines of 
Christianity. Jesus Christ, moreover, tuinouiiced himself 
as tho Son of God and the Saviour of the world. And im¬ 
mediately after his crucifixion, his disciples regarded Jiim 
us being so filled with the Deity, that the conspiracy against 
him was, in fact, a conspiracy against the Doily himself; 
and they considered him as Itav'ing voluntarily given up 
his body to torture and contumely, for the salvation of 
mankind. Such in its outline, was primitive Christianity, 
according to tlie finding of this learned and candid Jew, 
who prui'esses to have carefully examined all the ancient 
records and traditions on the sulyect, and then, without 
canvassing " the numberless different expositions” of those 
documents, to have given us their plain obvious meaning, 
as it appeared to his unbiassed and penetrating mind.— 
Let those who profess themselves Christians, and yet dis¬ 
card any or all of these doctrines, account for it if they can, 
that such a man should find them to be obviously the great 
and leading doctrines of Christianity, 'as it was taught by 
Christ himself, and received by hl« original followers and 
disciples. ZVanriefor. 


Cottage ®(iit&ciiiat(on. 

No. XII. 

DOMICILIARY COMFORT. 

Afteu leaving Peter Park, 1 visited the fismily of Joha 
and Janet Bruce, where I was .received with a cordial 
welcome. I introduced some remarks on tlie advaii- 
tages arising from the good principles and excellent 
management of Peter Park. And after describing 
what instances of order and industry 1 had seen in his 
house on tlie previous evening, I took occasion to urge 
upon John the importance of following such example, 
reminding him liow he told me that as the fruits of 
such luunageinent his neighbour had deposited about 
jE 200 ill tile bank, and showing that by following the 
same plan, he might obtein corresponding advantage, 
and Uie greater gains of moral worth to himself and 
family. John listened to tliese remarks with his face 
towards the ground, and his head supported by a hand 
under encli ear; and seemed as if uiiwiiling to give 
utterance to his thoughts. But on being asked what 
lie thought of what i had stated, he said, “ 1 do not 
know. Peter Park has great gifts of grace; but wliat 
can 1 do when no such gifts are given to me?” " And 
do you intend,” said I, “io blame God as tlie cause of 
your defections in not having given you what is neces¬ 
sary for promoting your temporal and moral welfare ? 
1 know that many reason in tliis way. But such rea¬ 
soning is a main branch of the deceitfulness of sin,—a 
gross delusion most dishonouring to God, and contrary 
to all the leading principles of revealed truttu Jn Uie 
dispensation of the gospel, proclaimed to every crea¬ 
ture, God hath given all Uiitigs that pertain to life and 
godliness. But many will not receive them. The scrip¬ 
tures testify coiioerniiig a free saivutioii through Christ; 
but he liaUi said, ‘ Ye will not come unto me, that ye 
might have life.’ It is not, therefore, because God hath 
not f/ivert, but because men will not receive what he 
lias given, that they are wanting in what would promote 
tlieir welfare. And this is the proper view of your 
case. God has given to you the wliole bible, ‘ which is 
able to niake wise unto salvation,’ and to ‘ furnish you 
unto all good works.’ But I apprehend Umt you sel¬ 
dom reaa it, aud prefer the maxims of the, world to its 
wholesome iiistrucUoiis. God hath also promised to 
give his Spirit to tliose who receive his word. He hath 
said,' Turn ye at my reproof: behold, I will pour out 
my Spirit upoii you, I will make known niy words unto 
you.’ But by resisting the truth, you resist the Spirit, 
and refuse to receive all Uiat God hath graciously 
given lor promoting your welfare. What say you to 
Uiis view of your case ?” 

To this John had nothing to say. Being unable to 
meet my argument, and unwilling to abandon the 
ground of false peace on which such characters take 
rest while preferring their own ways to the ways of 
God, he avoided further discussion on this point by 
directing my attentiuii to the case of his wife; with 
whom 1 had some interesting conversation on the differ¬ 
ence between ' godly sorrow,’ and ‘ the sorrow of the 
world whicli woraetli death,’ in the course of which I 
discovered some pleasing symptoms of correct thinking 
and right feeling on her part, indicative of the work¬ 
ings of scriptural repentance. And at the close of ttiis 
conversation, in which John took no part, as being 'be¬ 
yond the train of his thinking, he offered some remarks 
showing that though grateful fur my labour^ and the 
effects produced by them, he was not willing, in bis 
sense 01 the terms, to become 'righteous over-mueb/ 
and added, " I think we may do well enough now. 
Janet is doing very well; she keeps the boose in such 
order, that it is just like aiioUier things and if there be 
no strife among us, all vdll be well yet.” 

I was led to infer from Jolui’s style and manner at 
this time, that, under epprehension of my being disposed 
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push matters befond his scale of reformation, he 
wished our correspondence closed ; but haviiifr resolved 
to sug|wst some repairs on the wretched house, I 
**T a ***" certainly looks much better than 

when I first saw it; but there is yet much need for 
otlier improvements. 1 shall mention three thinas ne¬ 
cessary fur renderin;^ your house a proper domestic 
nccommodatioii. Tl»e first is, the removal of smoke, 
wlticli must be effected by the removal of your fire from 
tlie middle ot tlie floor to a chimney. I wonder much 
tJiat you have not removed tliis destructive nui.sance, 
wliich is tolerated so aeuerally in the higitlands and 
isliuids of Scotland, and in pour oppressed Ireland, but 
not suffered wiiere people Imve tasted the sweets of 
improvement. Some say that many farmers here are 
fifty years behind in u;;riculture; but I ciiniiut help 
sayiiiK that they are thousands of years beliind in dis¬ 
posing of their fires, as tlie plan liere in fashiuti is the 
same with that of the rude harbarimi, whose powers of 
inveiitiuii had led him no further tlian to place his fire 
in the middle of his tent.” 

John, who had su(}ported me in all my former argu¬ 
ments against his wite, now became my formidable op¬ 
ponent, on finding me disposed to urge improvements 
beyond his own ideas of domestic order, and readily 
resisted my proposals by saying, “ We tliiiik the fire 
dors best in tlie middle of the floor, ns we all get best 
about it there to warm us.” " But,” said 1, “ If your 
family are kept warm at work, they will not require tlie 
lieat of fire. And if, on the evening, or on Sunday, it 
is necessary to admit all to ilie fire, you could liave 
another fire in the other room, for yourself, Janet, and 
the children, which wmild remove tlie damp and purify 
the air in the room ; and by tliis plan you would ubtiiin 
the comfort of privacy wliicit you could not fiiul by 
silling among servants.” “ That’s rigid true,” said 
.Janet, “and John would be more tiiouglit of, and iiuve. 
mure authority, if he would not sit so much amung ser¬ 
vants, and join in their idle cliat.” “ Yea, but,” said 
Juiiii, “ I tliiiik the old way will do best; ik'W ways 
will not do with olil folks like us.” “ Wliat!” said 1, 
“ better to live among smoke timii in a clean coinlbrt- 
uhle house t You asuiiiish me, and convince me that 
you liuve never thought of the matter, else you could 
not speak so. Unly iliiiik for a moment iiow the smoke 
prevents you from breathing pure air, suhjects you to 
occasioiuii risk of suffocation, stains your skin and 
clothes, impairs your eye-siglit, destroys the must valu¬ 
able parts of your furniture, spoils your milk, butler, 
and oUier articles of food, deprives you of all the 
comforts of cleanliness, and renders tlie whole of your 
habitation a black dark dungeon, wholly unsuitable fur 
tile uccoiiimodatioii of men. One niigiit suppose that 
such a house was intended for smoking red lierrings, 
rattier tliaii lor liumaii accommodation. It is a question 
wliethcr liie temporary duration of some of the plagues 
of Egypt, were not more tolerable than tlie pcriiiaiieiit 
effects of this destructive nuisance.” “ I'liat’s true,” 
said Janet, many a vexed day have I hud with this 
smoke like to put out my eyes. What’s ttie gomi of 
washing face or any tiling, when the smoke blackens 
every tiling as last as 1 can wasli ? And how can 1 
make good butter while tlie smoke spoils the milk, 
set it where I will ?” Johu, sigiiiiig, said, " I can see 
no chimtiey tbat lets put the smoke; and thuugli the 
fire were put in a chimney, the smoke would be no 
better.” » That is owing to the chimney being ill- 
constructed,” said I, “ a proper funnel about twelve or 
fifteen inches square, well plastered, so as to exclude 
air from the wall, with a throat or contraction of an inch 
in each side near the bottom, fur inducing the lieat^ 
air to the greater vacuum above, would not fail to dis¬ 
charge all the smoke from tlie fire; and Uie man win* 
undertakes to build a house witiiout understanding how 
to construct a chimney, so as to discharge the amoke, 
merits punishment rather than wages. ‘ But though 
Iniving itrofig prejudice against a chimney, you seem 


not aware that you Imve conslmcted your whole linusa 
into a large bad chimney, wliicli will nvt discharge 
smoke ; and by this bad plan, your whole Ihmily have 
become ctiimney sweepers, wlio have nut swefit well, 
as they seem to liave left soot of the gatherings of years, 
witiiout removing any liiit wliiit cluinced to rest upon 
them ill moving up and down ttiroiigh tliis wide dirty 
cliininey.” 

On iiearing these remarks, Janet smiled, and J(dm 
sighed, muttering in words nearly inaudible, '* Ait, 
well, tiint's ratlie.r too bud." “ Too l«id !" said I. “Yes, 
it is very bad, but it is also too true; mid if you tliiiik 
it too bad to call your liouse a bad chimney, 1 have to 
toil you what is worse, immety, tliat the blackness, and 
darkness, and smoke of your liouse, rentier it an eiu- 
bleiii of the future abode of woe. But 1 have said 
enough on tliis particular, and shall tlierefore now di¬ 
rect your altciitioii to aiiotlier hraiicli of improveiiient 
necessary for rendering your liouse a (iroper abode lor 
hunuiii kind, and liiat is, tlie reiiioviil of the hens, 
calves, and swine, to other lodg lug. On this point, I 
know not how to give utterance to my feelings in a way 
that will spare yours ; wliile 1 lliiiik of tlie sill and 
siiaine ulteiidiiig tins unnatural arraiigeiiieiit by wliicli 
immortal nature associates with tin- beasts thul perish." 
John, apparently alarmed by this hold ulteiiipL to s«‘pa- 
I rate iiim from his calves uiid swine, exclaimed, “ U Sir, 
we have to keep ilie young things near the lire till they 
be fostered ; for if we sliould put Llieiii ill an out-house 
the cold would kill Uieni.” “ You astonish me, John,” 
said J. “ Du all Uie cuttle die tlmt are nut hmugtit up 
by tlie fire ? 1 can rullier suppose that cattle brought 

up so delicately, would he more, apt to »lie when ex¬ 
posed to the iiielemeiicy of tlie weatlier. l iiiaiiiluiii 
tliat it is contrary to nature to accouiiiiodatc any beast 
witli the artificial cuiiilbrt of Are, wliicli was intended 
exclusively for the use. of man. tJod never intended 
that your hens should lie placetl to rest in such a siilfu- 
cutiiig element of smoko, nor did lie ever ordain tliat 
the sow, wliosc proper eieiiieiil is tlie mire, sliould lie 
allowed to make u mire in your iioiise, wiiicli you are 
required to dress and k<‘ep in good order." 

*• tjucli Ihiiigs are not pretty, indeed," said John ; 

“ but I never lliuiight llieiii contrary to tiie will of (iod. 

I never lii‘urd any one say that iJiere was any sin ia 
keeping sucli tilings about the fire. ” “ Every tiling is 

sinful,” said I, “ tliat is contrary to any of tlie expres¬ 
sions of tlic will of God. When God created man, he 
gave liim duiuiiiioii over tlie beasts; and tiiose wlio 
exercise tlouiiiiioii, siioiild support their authority, by 
living apart from the sulyccis of their goveriiiiieiit. 
Hence tlie. cuinmund <if God to Nuali, in reference to 
uiakiiig uccomiiiudalioiis fur his family and the cuttle. 
Wits, ‘ rooms sliall thou make in tlie ark,’ liius pruviiiing 
nut only for separating between cattle and cuttle of 
diverse kinds, but also for separating the wiiole of the 
cuttle from himself and family, wiiu had the dumiuiuu 
over ttieni. Are you not acting contrary to this ex¬ 
pression of the divine will, by living ill the stime room 
willi your cattle ?” “ 'J'hat’s wonderful,” said John. 
“Strange me! that I never ttiuugiit of that before," 
said Janet. “ But,” cuiitiiiued 1, “ there is yet mure 
said about tliis mutter iii tlie Bible. Did jruu never 
read coiioeruiiig Nebuchadnezzar, how it was said unto 
liiiii, ‘ Thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of the 
field,’ as a portion of ttie puKishiiieiit to which tie was 
subjected on account of his pride ? And wherein con¬ 
sists the difference between his case and yours ? Yon 
have your dwelling witli beasts as he liad, with this 
difference, that he and the beasts dwelt in the same 
field, but you and your beasts dwell in the same house ; 
and certainly his manner of dwelling with beasts was 
more cleanly than yours. There is also another point 
of comparison, that leaves a fearful odds against you, 
ill Uie king having dwelt wiUi the beasts of tbe field 
as a consequence of having fiSilen under tbe stroke of a 
righteous judgment, which deprived him of reason and 
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capacity to choose a better accommodation ; whereas, 
with the full exercise of reason, you prefer dwelling;' 
with beasts in your house, while under no providential 
restraint to prevent you from enmying the advantages 
of a well-dressed habitation. The prodigal son was 
represented as at the lowest step of debasement, when 
he became a feeder of swine, but you have fallen a step 
lower in becoming inmates and associates with swine. 
One who had never seen the like before, would be at 
a loss to say whether this is the house of the fuinily or 
of the swine,—whether the swine are living in the 
family-house, or the family in the swine's liouse.” 
After turning himself round to hwk at the stalls be- 
hind the door, John answered, “ We cannot mind all 
people's talk ; and surely there is no harm in fostering 
the young things near the fire.” “ There is much harm, 
and much siii too," said 1, “ in every arrangement that 
is contrary to the will of God. I iiave already shown 
you that dwelling with beasts is contrary to the rules 
of scripture; and the curse of God will follow every 
violation of scripture rules. 1 shall therefore mention 
some of the fruits of the curse attending tliis beastly 
practice. In the constant observation of beastly habits 
ill your house, there is a tendency to blunt right feeling, 
to vitiate go(^ taste, to brutify humanity, and to excite 
evil passions in a way which 1 cannot explain. By 
constantly inhaling the stench arising from these ani¬ 
mals, there is provision for imparting beastly <],ualities 
to human flesh, and blood, and bones ; and by living 
among such animals, which is contrary to nature, there 
is also a tendency to impair health, and produce disease 
and death, which in thousands of cases arise from such 
causes, among people who have no capacity for tracing 
these fatal effects to tlieir true origin.” “ How true is 
thatsaid Janet. " And if, as tlie men say, it is not 
good fur the health of the horses to stand with the cows, 
it surely cannot be fur our health to sit and sleep with 
the calves and swine.” 

John again sighed, and seemed as if about to mutter 
n reply; but finding liis stores exhausted for making 
niiy further defence of the abominable practice of dwell¬ 
ing with beasts, 1 found place tor proceeding to say. 

The tlilrd tiling necessary for cnaliling you to dress 
your habitation, is to plaster its walls. See how all 
those projecting stones, and deep crevices afford lodg¬ 
ing In dust and soot; which every gust of wind arising 
from the flight of hens or tlie opening of the dour, 
scatters in every direction. It is impossible to clean or 
keep clean, a house so constructed for gathering and 
retaining all stores of nastiness. You should, without 
delay, prevent this, by plastering the walls; which can 
be done with a composition of well-prepared clay and 
bog-hay, instead of ,hair, and afterwards white-washed 
w’ilh lime, which would cost very little, if you cannot 
nfford lime plaster. And as it is my practice to enforce 
all that I recommend by a reference to scripture autho¬ 
rity, I shall here refer you to the example of the Jews, 
who, though a farming people, were required to plaster 
their houses, as you will see from Levit. xiv., 42, 43, 
48. It appears also from Hos. xiii. 3, that their houses 
were constructed so as to discharge smoke from the 
chimney. Haggai, in chap. i. 4, also shows, that they 
had tiieir houses ceiled, at a rime when they were only 
recovering from the hardships of a long captivity. And 
wliat God required of Jews as to sucii matters, is surely 
not less biitdiug on otliers in all generations.” 

“ 1 think, John,” said Janet, “ you have got your own 
port of Uie lesson this day, and ^1 well backed out of 
the Bible to the barmin. If ye would make a proper 
iiouse, there would ue some encouragement to clean 
and sort it; but one might as well clean Uie dunghill, 
as clean such a house as this." ‘*1 hear you,” said 
John, "and it is all very good that has been said, for 
it is well told out of the Bible. But it will not do, it 
will not do, it will not do at oil; for if 1 should try to 
make the bouse any better, the landlord would put 
more rent on me, or he would let the house to anotlier. 


who might seek it on thinking that I was tliriving in 
itand to tell you the truth, I should not like to see 
another enjoying the house I had plastered.” I found 
this reasoning nearly as unanswerable as John had 
found roy arguments from scripture; but finding it ne¬ 
cessary to avoid what I could not fairly meet, I said, 
“ Perhaps your difficulties are more ideal timn real. I 
have heard many speak as you do, whose spirit and 
manner put me in mind of the slothful man saying, 
' There is a lion in the way,’ as an excuse for indolence. 
I have seen in a small farm house in the northermost 
island of the kingdom, a room wliich might aflford occa¬ 
sional Bccummoiiatiiui for a prince, with the whole 
iiouse corresponding in cleanliness and good order, and 
all done by a tenant at will, at a small expense, who 
on that account is a great favourite with his landlord, 
who would never think of removing him for the offer 
of more rent from another. You must be aware that 
respectable tenants get leases for holding their farms 
for a given time; and if others get no leases, it may be 
owing to tiieir not being found worthy of confidence. 
If you would show yourself worthy by making improve¬ 
ments, the landlord might be induced to give you a 
lease. Would you, on obtaining a lease, be willing to 
do as I Iiave suggested ?” John hesitated a little, and 
moving his shoulders traversely, said, “ Tiiis is Such an 
old crooked, cracked, ill-shapen lump of a house, that 
it w'ould not be wortli plastering. See the large stones 
and holes; they would never plaster in time. And 
that iiortli side of the house is so cracked and craey, 
I am afraid every time tlie wind blows, that all will be 
down about our ears.”' " There is some truth in these 
remarks,” said I; “ the whole of your houses are very 
ill-constructed, and in very bad condition ; but why 
then do you not think of building new houses ?” " I 
have no money to build a house with,” said John, " and 
the landlord will not build it without more rent; and 
truly I pay rent enough.” “ But,” said I, “ though 
paying more rent, you might gain more by a house 
which admitted of preparing your butter, tind other 
matters for selling to better account at market; and 
think of wliat comfort you lose from not having a good 
house,—think of your wife shut up in tliis dark dun¬ 
geon, which is much worse than any prison. 1 caiiiiot 
wonder at her having lost heart for well doine in such 
a wretclied hovel. She might have done well had she 
been otherwise situated ; and now when expressing re¬ 
grets for the past, and purpose to do well for time to 
come, you must aliord her the means of well doing, by 
placing her in a house tliat she can clean, and tiiat will 
admit of cleanly proceedings, else her best endeavours 
to promote tlie welfaro of the family will be frus¬ 
trated.” 

John offered no reply to these remarks; but they 
seemed to show healing effects upon poor Janet; and 
being probably received by her as an atonement for 
some of my former ‘hard sayings,’ she remarked, " I 
agree well, sir, with all you have said this day. Well 
do I know tliat the bad house made mo lose heart; but 
if John would get a iievr house, God helping me, I 
would try to be neighbour-like. Now blessings be oii 
you, sir, and since you have done so well, never leave 
John till you get him to go to the landlord about get¬ 
ting a new house, for this one will never mend in time.” 

And what say you to that, JuhnP” said I. John, after 
adjusting his waistcoat, as if for taking time to reflect 
before speaking, said, " I cannot make bold to speak 
to the landlord as would be needed; I should require 
some person to speak for me, who could explain things 
better than I.” Whether John intended this as a feeler 
for ascertaining whether 1 would become his agent in 
this business, or for dismissing the proposal os imprac¬ 
ticable, 1 could not then juc&e; 'but Ming willing to 
serve him, and determined to teaw Mm wtthont excuse, 
loffered my services in ^leakhig or writing to the land¬ 
lord, and promised to prapare a phui and description of 
such bouses as were wanted in the event of bis being 
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seriously intent on what I had recommended; and 
Janet, apparently afraid of this offer beiiifj reiected on 
oUier frivolous grounds, readily took speech in hand to 
support nay motion, by saying, " Now, John, you are 
fairly fixed now,—^you can have no excuse now. Why 
would you not take the gentleman’s advice; many a good 
advice he has given us; aud if you do not accept of 
tiiis good offer, it may be long before you get another 
who will do so much for you.” “ Yes," said John, 
« we may well take his advice, for he never advised us 
to what was bad ; and we cannot be enough thankful 
for all his kindness. As you know best, sir. I’ll just 
leave you to speak to the landlord as you think proper, 
aud we shall see what will come of it.” Having re¬ 
ceived tins power of attorney, I lost no time in prepar¬ 
ing aud forwarding appropriate documents. 

SALVATION BY CHRIST ONLY; 

^ ^rmon 

By THE Rev. Alexahoee Reid, 

Minitter of Postern Chapel, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

Acts iv. 12. —“Neither is there salvation in any other; 
for there is none other name under heaven given among 
men whereby wo must be saved.” 

That it is possible to attach undue importance 
to the mediation of Christ, to the neglect of 
other truths of nearly cquid consequence, has 
been strenuously asserted by some, and as stren¬ 
uously denied by others. It matters not that 
we remind those who hold the former of these 
opinions, of the apostle’s determination not to 
know any thing among men save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified ; and it is equally in vain that 
we assure them that the cross is the grand 
centre in which all the doctrines of Christianity 
meet, and from which all its duties proceed. 
They will not acknowledge the high, the un¬ 
compromising claims of the Saviour to our en¬ 
tire homage, fully asserted as these claims are 
in the volume of inspiration,—they cannot tol¬ 
erate a system which, in leading us into the 
paths of holiness, works by an unseen agency 
upon the human heart, however certain, how¬ 
ever salutary, that agency is in its effects. 
Perhaps the best, answer which can be given 
to such objectors is, that their own system is 
nothing else than a system of mere morality, 
unsanctioned and unsupported by God; and as 
all such systems have failed to produce any 
beneficial effect upon mankind, so must it also 
prove inefficacious. How impotent, how un¬ 
important to man, would be the M’ord, the 
command, the invitation, the threatening of 
God, if unaccompanied by the work of Christ I 
This it is which gives to the service of God all 
its charms. This it is which is the power of 
God to salvation. This it is whicii leads us 
to glorify God in our body and in our spirit 
which are his. Our blessed Lord is the very 
centre of revelation. He is the alpha and the 
omega of the word of God. If we survey the 
institutions of the Old Testament,, a reference 
to Christ-is epsily discoverable in the numerous 


rites and sacrifices which distinguished that 
economy. If we survey the characters intro¬ 
duced to us in scripture, we can scarcely fail to 
perceive in such individuals as Abel, Melchizc- 
dec, and Solomon, references to him who is 
for ever a prophet, a priest, and a king. Even 
the very events of scripture, casual and unim¬ 
portant as they may seem, were, many of them 
at least, intended to shadow forth that great and 
glorious event,—the one otleriiig of God's Son. 
'riie apostles on all occasions dwelt upon the work 
ofClirist. Christ crucified, was their theme, their 
only theme. TI»ey wore willing to abase them¬ 
selves that Christ might bo exalted,—to re¬ 
nounce themselves that Christ inigiit be magni¬ 
fied,—uniformly and sincerely to unite in ador¬ 
ing him, that Christ might be all and in all. 
No opportunity did they omit to make known 
his unparalleled love,—to unfold his unsearch¬ 
able riches,—to offer his unspeakable gift. 
And is it not right, is it not reasonable, that 
they should thus dwell upon those things into 
which the angels desire to look? Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth is the Saviour of sinners,—he is the 
only Saviour of sinners. ‘Neither is there sal¬ 
vation in any other; for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved.’ 

In the text two things demand our attention, 
—first, the blessing mentioned, * salvation ;’ and 
secondly, tlie oidy medium of its communica¬ 
tion is declared : ‘ Ncitlnir is there salvation in 
any other ; for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved.’ 

I. A blessing is mentioned,—salvation. Of 
all tlie aiinoniicements which were ever made 
to man, none is more valuable than that of sal¬ 
vation. Amid the thunders of Sinai the law 
was given by Moses, but it was amid the un¬ 
paralleled scenes and sufferings of C'alvary that 
grace and truth came by .Jesus Christ. Inter¬ 
esting is every communication from heaven to 
earth. This eummunication is not merely inter¬ 
esting, it is important,—it is not merely impor¬ 
tant, it is invaluable. It is the gospel. It is the 
glorious, the welcome intelligence of salvation. 
Salvation may be regarded as deliverance from 
sin itself, and from its effects. 

1. Salvation is deliverance from sin itself. 
That all have sinned,—that by sin all have 
estranged themselves from God,—that the sin 
is as universal as the estrangement is complete, 
are truths which cannot be doubted, far less de¬ 
nied, by the man who appeals to the law aud to 
the testimony, who contemplates the appear¬ 
ance of mankind around him, who scrutinizes 
the workings of his own heart within him. Sin 
is as universal in its existence, as it is fatal in its 
effects. It reigns over all. It enslaves all. 
Before that God who is of purer eyes than 
to look upon iniquity, bow degraded, how 
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wretched, how undone do men appear I ‘ What 
u man that he should be clean, and he who is 
born of a woman that he should be righteous ? 
Behold, he putteth no trust in his saints, yea, 
the heavens are not clean in his sight, how 
much more abominable and hithy is man who 
drinketh iniquity like water ?’ God graciously 
desired and mercifully designed to save man from 
degradation so great, from guilt so fearful, from 
sin so universal. But who can bring a clean 
thing out of an unclean ? How can degraded, 
worthless, guilty man become pure and hely ? 
To accomplish the stupendous work of our 
reconciliation with God, the Lord Jesus Christ 
was manifested in the flesh,—was subjected to 
many woes,—was at last put to death. In 
his death he bore the curse of that law which 
we ought to 'have sustained,—he endured that 
wrath which ought to have fallen upon us ; and 
thus ‘ God hath reconciled us to himself by 
.Tesus Christ; for he hatli made him to be sin 
for us who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him.’ Deliverance 
from sin is the blessing whicli Christ bestows. 
How is it bestowed ? The heart is changed, 
'fhe perversity and the unbelief which naturally 
belong to us are removed. Wc are saved from 
the power of sin, from the don "iiion of Satan, 
from the love of iniquity, from the pursuit of 
evil, from sin itself, whatever form it may as¬ 
sume, whatever power it may possess. And does 
not the belief of the gospel prove it such a sal¬ 
vation ? Do we believe to tlie saving of our 
soul ? We must believe our utter sinfulness,— 
we must believe that sin is tliat abominable 
thing which God hates. Are we not thus led 
to hate sin ? Do we believe that heaven with 
all its glories shall be ours ? Wc must also be¬ 
lieve that into heaven there siiall in no wise 
enter any thing tliat defileth. Are we not thus 
l('d to hate sin ? Do we experience its effects 
upon ourselves? Do we contemplate its effects 
upon others, and are we not led to hate sin ? 
Do we look to the cross and behold the Son of 
God in the midst of his agonies and woes, and 
are we not led to hate sin ? Yes; sin we must 
hate,—hate it for ever,—hate it entirely',—hate 
it with perfect hatred. ‘ For the grace of God 
that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all 
men, teaching us, that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteous¬ 
ly, and godly, in tliis present world; looking for 
that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of 
the great God and our Saviour; who gave him¬ 
self for us, that he might redeem us from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.' Are you, my 
hearers, interested in that salvation which has 
been effected by Jesus Christ? Have you 
been delivered from the power of sin ? Have 
you been led to crucify sin ? Or, do you live 
under the dominion of sin,—ofaerisbing, loving, 


serving sin,—cherishing, loving, serving that 
abominable thing which God hateth,—that evil 
thing which diffuses misery among men,—that 
pernicious thing which must cause your own 
destruction ? O do not thus hate your, own 
souls I Do not thus glory in yoipr shame. 
Listen to the invitation of Christ,—believe in 
it, yield to it, ‘ Look unto me, and be ye saved, 
all the ends of the earth; for I am God, and 
there is none else.’ 

2. Salvation is deliverance from the effects 
of sin. The consequences of sin are of the 
most awful kind. All our wo originates in our 
sinfulness. Wo is, indeed, the natural and the 
necessary punishment of sin ; and so long as 
sin continues to reign over us, to its punish¬ 
ment we must be exposed. The determination 
of God to punish sin was deliberately formed, 
and it must be steadily maintained. If in every 
perfection God is immutable, in none does his 
immutability appear with brighter lustre than 
in the love of holiness and the hatred of sin. 
Such a high and holy perfection must lead the 
Most High ever to look upon the wicked and 
the worthless children of men with wrath,—to 
visit them with bis indignation here,—to banish 
them for ever from his presence hereafter. But, 
blessed be God, in Jesus Christ a salvation is 
provided for us, fully suited to our circum¬ 
stances and wants. ‘ He is able to save to the 
uttermost all who come unto God by him.’ Do 
wc, in consequence of sin, endure misery in this 
life? And who among the sons of disobedience 
does not experience that the ways of trans¬ 
gressors are hard,—who does not feel that 
the wicked arc like the troubled sea,—that 
there is no rest, no peace to the wicked ? Sin, 
the source, the cause of sorrow, is removed ; 
sorrow itself must also be removed. Not only 
are we delivered from sorrow, we are put iii 
possession of* peace,—^yea, exalted to the en¬ 
joyment of bliss. ‘ Blessed is he whose trans¬ 
gression is forgiven, whose sin is covered. 
Happy is the people that are in such a case, 
yea, happy is the people whose God is the 
Lord.’ Do we, in consequence of sin, look 
forward with alarm to the approach of death ? 
And who among the ungodly does not re¬ 
gard death as his greatest foe ? How many 
are there who, through fear of death, are all 
their life-time kept in bondage? How many 
are there to whom the swellings of Jordan pre¬ 
sent the most terrihe, the most overwhelming 
aspect? Death is destroyed. He who had 
the power of death is defeated; the eting is 
extracted from the last enemy; and death, what¬ 
ever may be its concomitants, is regarded, not 
with alarm, but with mingled confidence and 
joy. Death is swallowed up in victory, and 
the believer can confidently and Joyfully 8ay> 

* O death, where is thy sting? O grave, wh^e 
is thy V Do we» in coaaaqueuce eff siii» 
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look forward with alarm to that state beyond 
death and the grave, upon which we must all 
enter? And who amongst the ungodly does 
not fear the eternal frown of Umnipotcnce ? O 
what are the miseries, what must be the woes, 
of such as live without God and die without 
hope ? Theirs shall be the blackness of dark¬ 
ness for ever and ever. Theirs shall be the 
lake of fire and brimstone, which is the second 
death. From such miseries we are rescue*],— 
from wo we are delivered. The wretchedness 
of hell is exchanged for the bliss of heaven,—• 
an eternity of anguish for an eternity of joy. 

‘ An entrance shall be administered unto us 
abundantly, into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ So entirely 
are we saved from every sin,—so fully are wc 
delivered from every efiect of sin,—that with 
triumph and delight the believer may ask: 
‘ Who shall lay any thing to the charge of 
God's elect ? It is God that justideth, who is 
he that conderaneth ?’ Have you, my hearers, 
been tlelivert^d from the fearful and fatal effects 
of sin,—from the woes which hang over the 
ungodly,-!—the w'retchedness here, the wrath 
hereafter ? Have you embraced the salvation 
of the gospel? What must be your state, if 
still you are at enmity with God,—if still you 
are under the law,—if sfill you are under the 
curse,—if still the frown of the Omnipotent is 
upon you,—if still the w'rath of God is in re¬ 
serve for you ? Remember that salvation has 
been made known to you,—salvation free and 
full,—salvation from sin and from all its conse¬ 
quences ; and ask yourselves as in the presence 
of God, in the prospect of eternity, * How shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salvation ?’ 

II. TJie only medium through which salva¬ 
tion is communicated is here declared: ‘ Neither 
is there salvation in any other; for there is none 
other name under heaven given, among men 
whereby wc must be saved.’ There is, blessed 
be God, salvation in Jesus Christ to sinful men. 
Christ died that we might not perish. Christ 
lives that we may never come into condemna¬ 
tion. It is by belief of the truth as it is in him 
that we are saved. The command of God is, 

‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and the 
prombe of God is, ‘ Thou shalt be saved.’ But 
the apostle, in our text, states more than that 
there is salvation through Christ. He states 
that Christ is the only Saviour of sinners. The 
apostle might contemplate heaven above with 
ail its blessed and glorious inhabitants,—sera¬ 
phim, cherubim, angels, and apostles; and wise 
and powerful as^ these blessed intelligences ai:e, 
he might pronounce all inadequate to the work 
of our salvation. But he limits his contem¬ 
plation to the .earth beneath,—he investigates 
human efforts,—he serutiDizes human systems. 
The purity, the wisdom, the power of mw, he 
surveys. .His purby he pronounces poUutionr— 


his wbdomj foolishness,—bis power, weakness. 
He contemplate tiie Saviour, and while with 
joy he is constrained to join in the exclama¬ 
tion, ‘ Never man spake like this man,* with 
gratitude he adds, < Neither is there salvation 
in any other; for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved.’ We shall endeavour to show, 
by a few cunsi<lcrations, that salvation can be 
only through Jesus Christ. 

i. .lesus Christ is the only appointed Saviour. 
The rigid of God to regulate aud to control 
this universe, which lie created, cannot be doubt¬ 
ed. Submission is due by creation to its Crea¬ 
tor. Whether we contempiate the power and 
the glory of God in the heavens above or on 
the earth beneath,—whether wc regard him as 
the Author of the animate or the inanimate, tho 
rutioiiul or the irrational part of creation,— 
whether we regard him as the object of angelic 
homage or of human praise,—his right to gov¬ 
ern all things must be fully apparent. To him 
tho universal anthem of creation is, * Thou art 
worthy, O Lord, to rtreeive glory and honour 
and ]iower; fur thou hast created all things, and 
for thy jileasure they are and were created.* 
To appoint the destinies of mankind is peculiar¬ 
ly his right. To liim wo owe ail things,—upon 
him wo are entirely ilopcndent,—‘ in him wc 
live and move and have our being.’ As crea¬ 
tures, th(;ii, it becomes us to acquiesce,—fully 
uiid cordially to ae(]uiesce,—in all that is ap¬ 
pointed by our Creator. But over us God 
exercises a peculiar rigid of control. We are 
not only his creatures,—we are hb falleti crea- 
tun;8,—sinners naturally,—sinners in heart,— 
sinners in word,—sinners in deed. Do we owe 
every thing we pu-ssess, not only to the divine 
goodness, as creatures, but also to the divine 
forbeurance, as sinful creatures ? and does it not 
become additionally manifest that we ought to 
acquiesce in all that is appointed by God ? Tho 
obligation of man to submit to God is nut mere¬ 
ly the obligation wiiich the creature is under to 
submit to the Creator; it is the obligation of 
helpless, worthless creatures to submit to wbat b 
appointed by their best and greatest benefactor. 
And if this submission be obligatory in aiiy 
case, in none can it exist mure fully than in 
leading us entirely to acquiesce in the manner 
in which tlie divine goodness is communicated. 
God confers upon us his mercy,—he reveab to 
us a way of pardon and acceptance. Hus he not 
a right to bestow bis goodness as he sees fit ? 
Does it not become us readily and cordially to 
submit to that way of salvation which God has 
appointed ? It is, then, enough for us to know 
that .Tesus Christ is tho appointed Saviour,— 
that he is the only appointed Saviour. ‘He 
hath appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of bimselfi’ * He was once offered to bear the 
sins of many.* Who ebe ever appeared tp fwt 
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away sin ? Who else ever was offered to bear 
the sins of many ? Who else could put away 
sin? Who else could bear the sins of many? 
Human systems are unable to declare. ‘ There 
is none.other name whereby we must be saved/ 
*■ This is a faithful saying and worthy of all ac* 
ceptation, that Jesus Ciirist came into the world 
to save sinners/ Jesus Christ is the appointed 
Saviour. Allow me to inquire, Are you con¬ 
fiding in him ? Jesus Christ is the only ap¬ 
pointed Saviour; are you confiding in him 
alone ? If you are not,—if Christ be not your 
Saviour, your only Saviour, O what must be 
your condition ? How great is your guilt 
How fearful will be your wo I By transgres¬ 
sion you offend the divine justice,—by sin you 
offend the divine holiness. By rejecting Christ 
Jesus,.—by attempting to be saved in any other 
way than by him,—not only is justice offended, 
—not only is holiness offended, but goodness is 
despised. To flagrant guilt you add base in¬ 
gratitude,—that ingratitude you manifest in the 
most insulting manner. You not only reject 
that salvation which God has provided, but 
vainly and arrogantly you attempt to work out 
a salvation of your own. O turn ere it be too 
lute from the error of your ways. Believe in 
Christ, and you shall be saved. Confide in 
Christ, and you shall be safe. 

2. Jesus Christ is the only Saviour suited to 
the requirements of God. It is nut fur man 
vainly to attempt to limit the divine power by 
speculating upon what can or cannot be done 
by him who is omnipotent. While, however, 
we believe that the Most High is possessed of 
certain attributes which we know from his own 
word must be maintained, it indicates neither 
fully nor presumption, from these attributes to 
anticipate his dealings and dispensations. Is 
God holy ? His every dealing and his every 
dispensation mutK tend to the maintenance and 
to the promotion of holiness. Is God just ? 
His every dealing and his every dispensation 
must tend to the maintenance and to the pro¬ 
motion of justice. Is God true ? His every 
dealing and his every dispensation must tend to 
the maintenance and to the promotion of truth. 
Now, if God be immutable,—if with him there 
is neither variableness nor shadow of turning, 
may we not assume that God will do nothing 
which can militate against bis holiness, his jus¬ 
tice, and his truth ? This is the obstacle to the 
pardon of sinners. This it is which renders 
Christ necessary as our Saviour. This it is 
which renders Christ the only appropriate Sa¬ 
viour of guilty men. If man, while there is no 
Mediator, solicits foi^iveness, holiness forbids 
it, justice reprobates it, troth denies it. How, 
tliea, can man be restored to the favour and 
tliifBllowship of God ? Let the hosts of heaven, 
^Mclling, as they do, no less in wisdom than in 
strength, attempt to answer the question. The 


endeavour is vain. Almighty wisdom alone can 
show how God can be just, and yet the justifier 
of the ungodly. That wisdom has been dis¬ 
played in the salvation which has been provid¬ 
ed for them,—a salvation in which mercy and 
truth, righteousness and peace, fully and har¬ 
moniously appear. This salvation is effected 
by the work of Jesus Christ. He is the Sa¬ 
viour of sinners. He is the only appropriate 
Saviour of guilty men. According to the ut¬ 
most of our apprehensions there could be no 
other Saviour; tor in Christ, and in Christ alone, 
are hid ail the treasures of wisdom and know¬ 
ledge,—in Christ, and in Christ alone, is there 
ability to bear the sins of men,—in Christ, and 
in Christ alone, is there ability to sustain the 
curse of God. * For other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ 
Let me ask. Do you rely upon him ? If you 
reject him, you reject the brightest manifesta¬ 
tion of the divine wisdom which was ever given 
to man,—wisdom as infinite as the goodness 
with which it is associated is unspeakable. 
How great is the guilt,—how lamentable is the 
folly,—how fearful is the danger of such con¬ 
duct ? * Produce your cause, saith the Lord; 

and bring forth your strong reasons, saith the 
King of Jacob/ Say how you can be saved, 
if you will not be saved by Jesus Christ. How 
soon must jrour mouth be stopped,—how en¬ 
tirely must you become guilty before God I 
‘Neither is there salvation in any other; for 
there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.' 

3. Jesus Christ is the only Saviour adapted 
to the necessities of men. For that work which 
our blessed Lord assumed be was entirely quali¬ 
fied. Such is his might, such is his greatness, 
that he is an adequate Saviour,—that he is the 
only Saviour, adapted to the necessities of man¬ 
kind. He is the Lord, the God of salvation, 
and there is none else,—there is no God besides 
him. Behold his sufficiency for that work which 
he undertook. Behold how adequate he is to 
us as sinners. We are guilty. Our wickedness 
is indeed great upon the earth, and every ima¬ 
gination of the thoughts of our heart is only 
evil continually. But Christ can pardon,— 
Christ can remove all our guilt. However guilty 
we may be, to us he is an adequate Saviour. 
He can, and he will, abundantly pardon us,-L 
freely forgive us. He can, and he will, blot out 
our iniquities as a cloud, and our transgressions 
as a thick cloud. He can, und be will, cast all 
our sins into the depths of the sea. Who else 
could extend to us such a salvation ? Who 
else, in heaven above or on the earth beneath, 
is, or could be, an adequate Saviour to guilty 
men ? ‘ There is none other name under hea¬ 

ven given among men whereby we must be 
saved.’ But it is not in the mere act of for- 
giveneae^—-important mid inyalualile as that act 
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is,—that the adequacy of this salvation appears. 
What are the blessings which are associated 
with it ? They are just the blessings which we 
require. By sin we are not only involved in 
guilt, but in perversity. We are so perverse 
that, like the deaf adder, we will not listen to the 
voice of charmers, charming never so wisely. 
Our perversity Christ removes. Docility he 
sul)stitutes for it. By sin we are not only in¬ 
volved in guilt and in perversity, but in condem¬ 
nation. We are condemned by that law whose 
high and holy mandate is, * Cursed is every 
one who continueth not in ail things which are 
written in the book of the law to do them.' 
Condemnation Christ removes. JustiHcation 
he substitutes for it. By sin we are not only 
involved in guilt and in perversity and in con¬ 
demnation, but we are enthralled,—wc are led 
captive by many strong delusions. We are so 
deluded that wc call evil good, and good evil,— 
that we put darkness fur light, and light lor 
darkness,—that we put bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter,—that we w'hisper to ourselves 
‘ peace, peace, when there is no peace.’ Every 
delusion Christ removes,—every delusion Christ 
destroys. Who could deliver us from misery 
so great ? Who could rescue us from wo 
so fearful? None but the Man who is the 
fellow of the Lord of hosts,—the man Christ 
Jesus. * Therefore, thus suith the Lord God, 
behold 1 lay in Zion fur a foundation a stone, a 
tried stone, a precious corner stone, a sure 
foundation: he that believeth shall not make 
haste.’ ‘ Neither is there salvation in any other; 
for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.’ 

My hearers, the fact which our text declares 
is but too apt, if you know not God, if you 
obey not the gospel of his Son, to call forth 
rather your reprobation than your regard. 
What, you may say, am I to be entirely de¬ 
pendent upon Christ for the blessings of salva¬ 
tion ? Am I to work out no righteousness of 
iny own ? Can I do nothing to recommend 
myself to God ? Is salvation wholly of grace ? 
You are to depend entirely upon Christ. You 
can work out no righteousness of your own. 
You can do nothing to recommend yourself to 
the favour of God. * Salvation is by grace, not 
of works, lest any man should boast.’ You are 
shut up to the faith. Your alternative is, be¬ 
lieve and be saved, or believe not and be con¬ 
demned. Do you imagine that if you could save 
yourselves,—if by any possibility you could be 
brought back to the fear and to the favour of 
God,—to the expectation and to the enjoyment 
of heaven, God would have sent his own Son, 
the Son of his love, to agonize and die for your 
salvation ? And when your salvation has been 
effected in such a manner,—^when, in order to 
its accomplishment, so many sufferings and sor¬ 
rows havb Wetfn endured,—can you, will you, 


reject the Saviour,—can you, will you, neglect 
this great salvation ? * To you is the word of 

this salvation sent.' How much is included in 
this bric^ but impressive announcement I There 
is in it an announcement of salvation to you. 
Will you despise such an announcement? Will 
you scorn the goodness of God ? Will you 
harden your hearts in sin ? Will you live 
and die destitute of hope ? Will you perish 
when salvation is made known to you ? O 
how great is your guilt I How awful must be 
your condemnation I What infatuation, what 
madness do you evince I With what joy wouhl 
those angels who kept not their first estate, and 
who are reserved in chains of darkness unto the 
judgment of the great day, welcome salvation ? 
But there is no salvation to them. With wimt 
joy w'ould our wretched fellow-men who are 
now reaping the due reward of their misdeeds 
in the place of everlasting torment, welcome sal¬ 
vation ? But there is no salvation to them. 
With what joy would the deluded votaries of 
idolatry and superstition, who are now groaning 
under the pressure of horrid cruelties, welcome 
salvation ? But there is no salvation as yet to 
them. No ; over them the blackness of dark¬ 
ness, the gloom of despair, ever broods, ever 
thickens. But the SSun of righteousness has 
risen upon you,—the gospel is addressed to 
you,—the glad tidings of salvation are made 
known to you. O will you, or can you, refuse 
these offers ? * To you is the word of this salva¬ 
tion sent.’ O be entreated, then, to come, to 
believe, to flee from eternal wrath, to lay hold 
of eternal life I ‘ And the Spirit and the Bride 
say. Come; and let him that heareth say, Come; 
and let him that is athii’st come ; and whoso¬ 
ever will, let him take the water of life freely.’ 

THE CHINESE OPIUM TRADE. 

(From * The Times’ Newspaper of August 21, 1KJ9.) 

Fbom the details which have lately transpired respect¬ 
ing certain recent transactions in China connected with 
tile opium traffic in Uint country,* wo may reasonably 
assume, not only tliat our readers are more or less ac¬ 
quainted with the principal facts of tfie case, but tliat 
Uie questions involved therein of a moral, mercantile, 
and political character, are exciting a deep and grow¬ 
ing interest proportioned to their importance. Witli 
such knowledge as we happen to possess of the more 
prominent sympattiies and aiitipattiies of our counU-y- 
laeii, we feel justified in affirming, tfiat, if Uiit opium 
business were thoroughly and generally understood by 
tiiem in its manifold relations, a high-toned public out¬ 
cry—like tliat which hunted down the abominations of 
tile Guinea slavers, so long the opprobrium of Britiih 
commerce—^would fortliwith rise up against it among 
all parties in politics, and all denoiainatiCMis of Chria- 
tians, Ull not a trace of it remained, except the remorse¬ 
ful recollection of its enormities. That, on a questitm 
which is in no senn a party one, the free press (tf thbi 
country will rejoice in merging their political differ¬ 
ences in a vigMOus and unued effort on behalf of hit* 

• See Christian Teacher, No, C, 
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mmlty, jiiiUc«, and national honour, we cannot permit 
ourselves to doubt. 

* * * As far as we know, it is not 

disputed in any quarter, first, tliat the introdnctimi of 
opium into' the celestial empire’ is, and has been for a 
longf series of years, rigidly prohibited by the Chinese 
government; secondly, that notwithsUuiding the strin¬ 
gent interdict in question, enormous shipments of tlie 
^biddeh drug have, for a considerable course of time, 
found their way into Canton, on Britisli account, with 
tile Ctmuivance of the Hong merchants; and, thirdly, 
that the effect of the said traffic has been to impoverish, 
demoralise, and destroy the Chinese population to such 
an extent as has latterly provoked tiieir emperor to 
adopt proceedings of the utmost severity,—involving 
not only a cessation of tlie Britisli trade, but confisca¬ 
tion, imprisonment, and deatli to the persons more im¬ 
mediately implicated, in order that this iniquitous sys- 
tern may be entirely put a stop to. On these three 
particulars, except the doubtful surmise tliat tliere has 
Deen a good deal of imperial winking at the business, 
all partms are pretty much agreed,—a circmnstance 
that will materially abridge and simplify our subsequent 
argument. 

1 . With respect to tlie first point, it appears that 
from the year 1796 douhiiwards, the importation and use 
of opium have been prohibited in Cliina by divers 
special enactments, worded in the most peremptory 
language, and embodying the severest penalties. Even 
so late as 1821, the Hong merchants of Canton were 
called upon to give security that not a particle of tlie 
murderous drug should form part of the cargoes that 
might be admitted tliere under their auspices. And 
since that period,”—to use tlie words of a state paper 
drawn up by Clioo Tsuii, a member of the council 
and of the board of rites ,—“ memorials presented at 
various successive periods have given rise to additional 
prohibitions, all of which have been inserted in the 
code and in the several tariffs.” Of course, then, the 
obligations of these tarifis being publicly promulgated, 
must all along have been familiar to every English 
trader in Ciliiia. And us for the unwarranted suspicion 
tliat the emperor has been guilty of collusion in regard 
to the infringement of his itecrees, it is quite clear tliat 
no insincerity on his part, even supposing it to be prov¬ 
ed can either vindicate Uie fully of British opium-deal¬ 
ers in having presumed upon the steadiness of such an 
accomplice, or diminished the moral guilt which other¬ 
wise oUaches to their transactions. 

‘ II. Oil the second point,—the extent to which this 
deadly narcotic has been clandestinely introduced into 
the celestial empire,—we find from Mr Moiitgoniery 
Martin’s ‘ Colonial Statistics,’ that in the year 1795-0 
tliere were exported from Calcutta to Cliiiia 107U 
chests; whereas, in the year 18.^4'5, the quantity simi¬ 
larly consigned amounted to 10,207 chests, being an 
increase of more than 10 per cent, from Bengal alone ; 
while from Bombay, the chief mart of Malwa opium, 
2,278 chests were sent into China in 1881, and in 1835 
no fewer Uian 12,933,—showing that in 15 years the 
exportation from tliat part of Indm had increased near¬ 
ly six-fuld. But take another authority. According 
to Mr Medhurst* (a Dissenting missionary, whose 
wofk has been drawn up from personal observation 
and the most authentic materials^, the following state¬ 
ment exhibits the consumption of opium in China dur¬ 
ing the 81 years preceding 1838 


In 1816 
1830 
1835 
1830 
1832 

isae^ 

18 ^ 


3,310 chests 
4,710 ditto 


9,621 

18,760 

26,670 

27,111 

84,000 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Averaging about 
134lb. per chest 


boff nearljr Mr Martin’s figures Ugree with 


See hb Awst interestiug work on China. 


Mr Medfaurst’s, we observe fifdiii their respective state¬ 
ments as given above, ttiat^ whereas the former gentle¬ 
man, excluding the Turkish simplies, makes the joint 
importation from. Bengal and Bombay in 1835 tube 
23,140 chests; the latter writer (including the Turkey 
producci but passing over the year 1835) shows that in 
1836 tlie entire consumption, exhibiting the proportion¬ 
ate increase on the additional year, amounted to 37,111 
chests. Such a close approximatimi in details affords, 
of course, a strong presumption of their accuracy; add¬ 
ed to which, our readers may form some tolerable idea 
of the real extent of this opium traffic, from the fact, 
attested by Mr Martin, that the produce of the Cal¬ 
cutta sales In 1837, intended chiefly for the Chinese 
market, amounted to the enormous sum of two mUlibiis 
and B-half sterling I 

III. Respecting our third position, as to the moral 
and mercantile character of these transactions, we need 
say comparatively little. The following extract from 
Mr Medliurst’s b(x>k, which, we trust, wul make a due 
impression upon the religious persons of whose mission¬ 
ary enterprises he is so creditable an agent, is all we 
cuii find i-oom for in the present article “ Those who 
have not seen tlie effects of opium in the eastern world 
can hardly form any conception of its injurious results 
on tlic health, energies, and lives of those who indulge 
ill it. The debilitating of tlie constitution and the 
shortening of life are sure to follow in a few years after 
ttie practice has been commenced; as isoon and as 
certainly, if not much more so, than is seen to be Uie 
case wilti those unhappy jiersoiis who are addicted to 
the use of ardent spirits. The dealers in opium are 
well aware how much harm they are the instruments 
of doing by carrying on tills demoralising and destruc¬ 
tive traffic i but the difference between Uie increase oi 
the Chinese people, before and alter the introduction 
of opium, ought to lead them to ask themselves whether 
tlicy are not accountable for the diseases and deaUis ol 
all tliose who have suffered by its introduction. And 
if it be true that the Chinese population increased at 
the rate of 3 per cent, per annum before the commence¬ 
ment of the traffic, and at the rate of only 1 per cent, 
per annum since, it would be well for them to consider 
wiiether the deficiency is not to be attributed, in some 
degree, to opium, and Uie guilt to be laid at the door 
of those who are instrumental in introducing it.” 


THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS. 

Let the Christian do all, suffer all, expect all, as be¬ 
ing in Christ and not oUierwise..s_Cole. 

when 1 meet with a sermon that doth not please 
me, 1 first look into myself to see if there be nothing 
amiss tliere -—John Howe. 

If Uie soul itself be out of tune, outward things will 
do us no more good Uimi a fair shoe to a gouty foot.— 
iSibhi. 

In the church militant, as in the ark of old, there is 
both a rod and a pot of manna.— Dr Arrowumiih. 

In the worst of times there is still more' cause to 
complain of an evil heart than of an evil find corrupt 
world.— Fiemim/, 

He Uiat loves Jesus Christ most, is most like unto 
God.— Owen. 

Genuine firmness of mind consists greatly in an ha¬ 
bitual recollection of our ovni moderate powers and 
acquirements— Taylor. 

All our present glory consists in our preparation for 
future glory.—.Owen. 

Religion should make us the most mlite creatures in 
the world; and what persons of rank do from educa¬ 
tion we sliould do from principle.— Jt^ 

Mercy is like the rainbow which God set in the 
heavens as a remembrancer to men: we must never 
look fur it after night,—it sliiiKs hot in. the other 
world.— Jertmj/ Taylbr, 
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If prayer do not constantly endeavoor the ruin of sin, 
dn will ruin prayer—Ouwn. 

Grace makes a heart>meinory, even when tfiere to no 
Ijnod head-memory.— Boston. 

Humility to the best preparation for titudyin|i( the ora¬ 
cles of God, by destroying our confidence in every 
other teacher..—Hall. 

Nothing can be very ill with us when all is well 
within: we are not hurt till our souls are hurt.— SWbs. 

What untbankfiilness is it to ttiink so much upon 
two or three crosses as to forget an hundred blessings! 
—Sibbs, 

Creation was Adam’s library .—Legh Richmond. 


Whose soothing words proelafm to thM, 

I'hat, *' ns thy day, thy strength shall b«i ;** 
Tlien, witli chang'd heart and steadfast mind. 
High bcBven beluro and earth behint^ 

Thy p^h of pain again to tread. 

Till eartli receives thy srearicd head» 

O blessed lot! who would not raise, 

Jo life or death, the song of praise ? 

Emily Tatlos. 


SAMARIA AND THE SAMARITANS. 

The following are extracts of a letter from Dr 
Uovirring, containing an account of his visit to Samaria 
and tlie Samaritans:— 

“ One of nty principal motives for wisliing to visit 
Sychar was to ascertain the situation, and, if pussiblc, 
to make the acquaintance of that fragment of the old 
Samaritans who still inhabit their ancient capital, still 
observe their ancient rites, still preserve tlie most re¬ 
markable peculiarities wliicli characterised them at ttie 
period of the gospel-history; and my inquiries were 
greatly facilitated by the circumstances around me. 

I found tiiat tile number of Sumuriton families now 
living at Sychar is 11, consisting of about 12U persons. 
Tliey are very careful in tlieir registration of births, 
marriages, and deatiis, and jirofess to have the ancestry 
of the principal individuals of their body up to Uie time 
of Moses. * The numbering of tlie people' takes place 
every year; and tliey assured me, they observed the 

e reatest accuracy in their family-records. Their limn¬ 
er hail at one period lieeii reduced to us low as 00 in¬ 
dividuals, but they were now somewhat on the increase. 
For their chief priest, who, as tliey avow, is directly 
descended from Siiein (and wiio himself wrote out for 
me his thmily-genealogy in Arabic), tliey entertain the 
highest reverence, iiis influence over the little coiu- 
iniiniiy seems boundless. They told me they hud no 
positive iiifurnuitioii of any Samaritans except them¬ 
selves, wlio ‘ all worshipped on Mount Gerisimbut 
tiiey had heard that some of tlieir laitJi were scattered 
ill distant lands, and still preserved tiic religious usages 
of their forefathers.' 'J'iiey had even been told that 
there were Samaritans in England, and in tlie Eiigiisli 
countries to the east (meaning British India), and were 
very curious to know whether I knew or had ever 
heard of such Samaras or Samaritans, and wlietber it 
would be possible to establish intercourse with tliem. 
They seemed much afflicted when I told them tliat 1 be¬ 
lieved tliere was no reason to suppose that any of tlieir 
race existed in any portion of the British empire. They 
said they liad been visited by many Ciiristiaiis, and es¬ 
pecially by English Christians, of whom they spoke with 
great respect, and asked me to explain wiiy a nation so 
tar away should take any interest in a few poor families 
who were neither Christians, nor Jews, nor Mussul¬ 
mans. J asked them wheUior they had ever heard 
that our Prophet had spoken of one of Uieir nation a* 
the giKKi Samaritan,—referring to his conduct as a 
model of humanity and cliarity ? 1 repeated to tiiem 
tlie parable as it was taught by our Saviour; and the 
chief priest answered, ‘ We hud at that time a good 
IJaklu (physician) amongst usT-siirely it must have beea 
he !’ And they told me of a tradition among tliem, 
tliat tiiis Hakin was universally honoured for his araive 
beneficence. Had their tradiUoii its origin in Chrtotiatl 
history, or was the parable of Jesus itself a rafewiioe 
to a tradition existing in the time of our Lord ? 

I was escorted by the Samaritan scribe to the t—f - 
ple, through many dark and wtaiding ttreefik On 
reaching the portal, he required me to off ffff 
shoes, as did he and the cither worshippers, aiMiM off 
whom were in the act of prayer—proArate mi fl^ 
ground—wito theto loreheAdB pressing the dvst. Ttid 
Chief jiriett GMBe to meet am of sober, 


TRUST IN GOD, 

Whek summer suns their radiance fling 
O’er every bright and beauteous thing; 
When, strong in faith, the evil day 
Of pain and grief seems far away; 

When sorrow, soon as felt, is gone. 

And smooth tlie stream of life glides on; 
When duty, cheerful, chosen, free, 

Brings her own prompt reward to thee;— 
’Tis easy, then, my soul, to raise 
The grateful song of heavenly praise. 

But, worn and languid, day and night. 
To see tlie same uncliaiiging sight. 

To feel the rising morn can bring 
Nor health nor ease upon its wing. 

Nor form of beauty can create, 

The languid sense to renovate; 

To look within, and feel the mind 
Full charg’d with blessings fur mankind ; 
Then, gazing round this little room, 

To whisper, '* This must be thy doom; 
Here must thou struggle; here, alone, 
llepress tir’d nature’s rising moan 
O then, my soul, how hard to raise. 

In such an hour, the song of praise ! 

To look on all this scene of tears, 

Of doubts, of wishes, hopes, and fears. 

As some preluding strain that tries 
Our discords and our harmonies; 

To think how many a Jarring string 
The master-hand in tune may bring; 

How, “ finely-touch’d,” the smil of pride 
May sink, subdued and rectified; 

How, taught its inmost self to know, 

May bless the hand which gave the blow; 
Each root of l^tterness remov’d. 

Each pRuit of heavenly growth improv’d: 
Listructed thus, who would not raise 
To Heaven his song of Clteerfol praise ? 

To feel declining, day by day 
Each harsher murmur die away. 

And secret springs of Joy arise' 

To lighten up the weary eyes; 

A hstiA invisible to feel 
Wounding, with kind design to heal; 

In every bitter draiqj^, to think 
Of Him urho learn'd thm cup to drink; 
Again ^and. oA again to look 
la rapture oa ttmt blcmed book 
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and imposinj^ mien, with a lone white tmard, little dis- 
tinp^istied from those around him by his dress; his 
coiiiiteiiaiice, however, and tiie countenances around 
me, having nothing of the Hebrew expression, but re* 
seinbling much those of the Druses of Mount Lebanon, 
the ancient Syrian race. His reception was most cor¬ 
dial. He introduced to me his son, and his son’s sons, 
his successors in the priestliood, which he said he had 
lield in inheritance from the'time of the giving the law. 
He spoke calmly of Christians and Mussulmans, but 
of the Jews with extreme bitterness, as corruptors of 
the Holy Hook, who had turned away the true worship¬ 
pers from the sacred mount Gerizim. He brought 
from tile interior of tlic temple the ancient copy of tiie 
Pentateuch, which he assured me was the unpolluted 
original, and was 34ti() years old. It was in a silvered 
tin case covered with scarlet silk ; he allowed me to 
unrol it. Its appearance was of far higlier antiquity 
than any MSS. J have ever seen. It lias been care¬ 
fully and frequently repaired ; it is in the old Samaritan 
character, and 1 found it was read with facility by 
himself and his descendants, and was habitually used 
in tlie service of the temple. But the Innguagc has 
ceased to be employed fur colloquial purposes among 
the Samaritans, though tliey all profess to understand 
it,—and they may, perhaps, to about the same extent 
in which Hebrew is understood by tlie Jews. The 
chief priest frequently reverted to tiie controversy as 
to the superior sanctity of JV'luunt Gerizim, or Jerusa¬ 
lem. ‘Here is the law,’ he said, ‘here is the book; 
Jiere are the very words. They (the Jews) could not 
deny the authority, so they falsified the passage.’ I 
obtained from tiie chief priest a specimen—a very tol¬ 
erable fac-simile of a part of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
and tlie scribe promised tiiat he would give me a copy 
of the verse wliicli the Jews are asserted to have 
eliminated from the original text; but 1 have nut yet re¬ 
ceived it. 

Ill their domestic manners and customs, the Samar¬ 
itans are but little distinguished from the races that 
surround them. They are bigamists, but nut polygam¬ 
ists ; and divorce is of Cosy attainment. Their women 
veil themselves like the l»yrians iii general; for the 
practice of veiling now pervades all classes; and 1 have 
often lieard it inquired by Syriqii Christian ladies, 
whether the respt^ctable women of England were so 
immodest as to walk out with uncovered faces ? It 
would nut appear that the use of the veil was so univer¬ 
sal in the patriarchal times, nor was it habitual. It is 
recorded of Rebecca, that she veiled herself, but only 
when Isaac ap]>roacbed her as a stranger; when she 
rode on her camel in the presence of her servants, her 
face was uncovered; and in the case of Tamar, the 
circumstance of her being veiled was deemed injurious 
to her reputation. But in the apostolic times the veiling 
or covering the head hud become a general practice ; 
and Mahomet—whose ritual recognised so many of the 
usages of Oriental life—made the veiling of women a 
peremptory^religious duty. In fact, a stronger reproach 
cannot be addressed to a iVlussuimaii lady tiiau tliatlier 
face had been seen out of the harem. When, by any 
accident or intrusion, a stranger encounters an unveiled 
woinau in the East slie generally shrieks out aloud, and 
exclaims ‘ O my uiisfortuiie 1' * O iny niisciy!’ and in 
tliese particulars tlie Samaritans are not distinguished 
from their iieigiibours. 

But siiiall as is their number, great is their national 
pride. Tlie cliief priest told me he considered tiiey 
were the appointed conservators of the purity of tlie 
Mosaic faith,—the guardians of holy writ,—the favour¬ 
ites of Jeliovali, into, whose hands were committed, to 
be preserved tliruugh all time, the truths communicat¬ 
ed to the patriarclis by the great lawgiver. He refer- 
jyMl to the preservation of tlieir Pentateuch as an evi- 
tleace of Divine favour. Our land, said he, has passed 
from conqueror to conqueror; we have been persecut¬ 
ed by one set of invaders after another } oor town, our 


country, have been the seat of civil war; three times 
have we been compelled to hide our Holy Book in the 
recesses of Mount Gerizim, where it once remained 
concealed for more than seventy years; but we. still 
exist, a nation apart, witli our own temple, our lan¬ 
guage, the customs of our fathers; and you see before 
you, now three generations of our priests—myself, my 
sun, and my sun’s sons (pointing to a middle-aged man 
who bung over him while he was speaking, and two 
little boys who were sitting at his feet). 

In truth, the whole body of the Samaritans, though 
removed from abject poverty, are not many degrees 
above tiiat condition. I inquired who was the richest 
man among them, and was told that 200U piastres 
(L. 21) sterling) was probably the largest fortune 
among them. 'But the Mahommedan governor bore tes¬ 
timony to their general respectability. He said they 
were a quiet and harmless people, and among the must 
trustworthy of the population of Nabluus. Tlie 
governor, however, did not confirm their statements as 
to their unshaken fidelity to the faitli of their futliers. 
He said tiiat many of them had become Mussulmans, 
and that tliere had been a notable diminution of tiieir 
iniiiibers. Tiieir enmity against the Jews is so strong, 
tlmt no Hebrew is admitted into the Sainariluii syna¬ 
gogue. Happily the ill-will that exists has seldom an 
opportunity of wreaking itself on individuals, fur in 
Nahlous there are no resident Jews, and it may be 
duiibted'if any of tlie Saniaritaiis ever come in contact 
with their rivals. Tlie governor told me he was nut 
sure tiiat tlio Jews ever visited his capital. I had no 
opportunity of ascertaining wiiether the feeling of dis¬ 
like was reciprocal between them and the Samaritans. 
Perhaps few of them are aware of the existence of any 
of the Samaritan race. 

The existence of the Samaritans in their present un¬ 
changed condition, representing as they do the habits, 
language, opinions, and ritual of tiieir ancient nation, 
is one of the most interesting facts with which 1 am 
acquainted. During iny abode among tliem, 1 could 
not dissociate my iiiiiid from tlie fancy tiiat 1 was living 
ill the very days of the apostles. So little altered was 
the phraseology, so kindred the prejudices, so similar 
the worship, to those of which the narrative of the New 
Testament has conveyed to us the record, that 1 could 
hardly fancy sixty generations hud passed away since 
the time when tiiat narrative was written; for as every 
fact reported is accordant witli the existing state of 
tilings, so there is an abiding trutli and life in every 
touch left by the gospel-liisuiriaiis. My second visit 
to Nabloiis was the sequence of niy being unable to 
enter Jerusalem, in consequence of tlie plague having 
broken out in tlie Holy City; but tiie disappointment 
has almost ceased to be a subject of regret, when 1 
think of tile opportunity wliicli that disappuititiiieiit 
gave me of passing aiiotiier day at tiie foot of Mount 
Gerizim, among the men and women of Samaria, still 
to be seen, stiUto be studied, in all that characterised 
them when Jesus and the apostles sojourned among 
them more than 18 centuries ago.” 
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WHO IS A GREAT MAN IN THE 
CHURCH? 

By the Rev. William Schaw, 

Minister of the United Secession Church, Ayr. 

When Abner died and was buried, king David, 
from a lieart overflowing with grief, said unto 
)iis servants, “ Know yc not that there is a 
prince and a great man fallen tliis day in Israel?” 
If it was becoming in David that he himself 
should thus feel, and should call upon others 
to mourn and to improve, the loss of a man who 
had distinguished himself as “ captain of Saul's 
host,” is it not our duty and our interest, to 
cherish a sad but salutary remembrance of tiiose 
who have been eminently great and useful in 
the church of Christ ? 

But what is the character of a great man in 
the church, whose excellencies, in order to 
admire and to imitate, we should habitually 
contemplate ? 

One feature of his character is superior 
natural talents. In the hand of the God of 
nature it is to make great. Among the ser¬ 
vants of Christ there is a wonderful diversity 
of gifts; but there are few, if anj', who have 
eminence in all gifts. Some have a bold inde¬ 
pendence and originality of mind. Their 
powers of thought and conception being healthy, 
vigorous, and comprehensive, they can quickly 
grasp a subject in all its bearings, can simplify 
what is complex, and illustrate what is obscure, 
without any apparent effort. Some have a 
correct taste for arranging, and a solemn im¬ 
pressive mode of delivering their sentiments. 
They have “ thoughts that breathe, and words 
that bum,” at command, which cannot fail to 
awaken and to keep alive an audience. Some 
are distinguished for the faculty of plain state- 
jaent and familiar elucidation of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, without any mixture of that vulgarity 
which is offensive to “ ears polite;” and others 
are distinguished for defending it against the 
attacks of adversaries. Some have a clear, 
distinct, and argumentative mode ot treating a 
subject, which Carries the understanding of the 
vox.. 11 . 


hearers along with them ; while others have a 
fervid and flowing eloquence, which captivates 
the affections and commands tlic admiration of 
tile listening crowd. And there are some who 
have such a power of imagination, as to bring 
easily to their aid vivid description and appro¬ 
priate imagery, which throws a freshness and a 
beauty over the field of their speculations which 
otherwise would have little to attract. In short, 
the man of a master mind, possesses one cle¬ 
ment in the constitution of a great character in 
the church. 

Another feature in the character of a great 
man in the church is, that he is possessed of 
superior learning and general information. 
Great natural talents, if not improved by study 
and reflection, will soon sink into insignificance. 
Inferior talents will, by application, often com¬ 
bine with them important information, literary 
stores, and useful habits, by which a manifest 
ascendency will be obtained over the man mure 
highly favoured by the God of nature. But 
he whose mind, naturally vigorous and active, 
has been improved by regular study, and en¬ 
riched by solid learning, will shine forth most 
conspicuously among his brethren of inferior 
grade. If a person would be an able minister 
of the New Testament, learning of various kinds, 
and to a considerable extent, is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary. Accurate knowledge of several lan¬ 
guages, of general history, of the arts and 
sciences, of oriental customs, of men and man¬ 
ners, is most useful to the Christian minister, 
in illustrating many subjects which come 
under his consideration, and in qualifying him 
to repel the objections against the gospel which 
have been brought by iufldels who are proud 
of their erudition. And he is a great character 
in the church, who has such resources at his 
command, and can employ them in the service 
of religion, as occasion or circumstances require. 
The opinion that human learning is not neces¬ 
sary to a minister of Christ, because the apostles 
were not taught at schoob or colleges, is now 
generally exploded; for the experiment bein^ 
made, it is dearly proved, that the leamedi 
3 p 
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minister has signal advantages over the tin* 
learned; and after all, it must be confessed, 
that the greatest literary acquirements come 
far short of supplying the place of the miracu* 
lous gifts which were bestowed on the apostles 
and primitive teachers of Christianity. 

Another element in the character of a great 
man in the church, is that he performs with 
fidelity, diligence, and zeal, the important duties 
of his office. There is no spectacle more de¬ 
grading and contemptible, than that of a man 
who assumes office of any kind, but especially 
an office in the church, and is greatly deficient 
in discharging its duties,—receives the salary, 
but does not perform the work. I do not 
hesitate to say that such a person, with ail the 
honorary titles, high rank, and abundant wealth 
which he may possess, is nothing but a liille 
man in the church. The great man is he 
who is all alive to his awful responsibility; and 
this he show's by the manner in which he per¬ 
forms the duties incumbent upon him. He feels 
deeply the manifold and strong obligations under 
which he is, to be faithful to the sacred trust' 
committed to him, and that, in order to receive 
the approbation of his Master, he is not to lay up 
his talents to rust away, but is to keep them 
bright, in improving opportunities of doing good 
to the bod ies, but especially to the souls of 
men. He is not to be careless or indifferent to 
the cause of truth and holiness; but in pro¬ 
moting it, according to the utmost of his ability, 
he is to be zealous and persevering. He is also 
impressed deeply with a sense of the shortness 
and uncertainty of the time allotted him for useful 
labour in this world, and of the infinite import¬ 
ance of the work to be perfbnned in that period ; 
and, therefore, whatsoever his hand findeth to 
do, he does it with might,—with expedition and 
exertion,—knowing that there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, 
whither he goes. 

Another essential element in the character 
of a great man in the church is, that he adorns, 
his public office by his private virtues. There 
is a dignity attached to office viewed in itself; 
but this is soon lost by an individual, unless it 
be supported by the dignity of Christian charac¬ 
ter. A minister may be talented and learned 
and eloquent,—may even appear, for a time at 
least, diligent and zealous in the cause of Christ, 
but all proceeding from party spirit, vanity, or 
pride,—from selfish principles, or worldly mo¬ 
tives. This will sometimes be shown by glaring 
improprieties of conduct. Nothing can be more 
wounding to pious feeling, than for a minister 
of the gospel habitually to contradict in private 
what he preaches in public. But whilst we 
cannot find words su^ciently strong to repro¬ 
bate the conduct of «uch as may have disgraced, 
cr ^y continue to diigmce, the office which 
Ihejf luive fiUetif or do such conduct li no I 


argument against the truth of Christianity, as 
the infidel and the scoffer would have us to 
imagine; for the Christian religion condemns 
it as much, pay much more, than any man can 
do. But, although religion itself must remain 
pure, amid all the abominations practised by its 
professors, yet we cannot fail to pronounce 
those who thus tarnish its lustre to be mean 
men. For, the great man in the church, is 
he who preaches by his life as well as by his 
doctrine, and who daily shows that he endea¬ 
vours to do whatsoever his Master has com¬ 
manded. And the man who is faithful in doing 
the will of Christ, will be faithful to his own 
soul, (o the souls of his relatives, friends and 
acquaintances, to the souls of all, so fkr as his 
influence can extend; and this will excite him 
to adorn the doctrine of God his Saviour in 
all things. Deeply sensible of his manifold 
infirmities, imperfections, and sins, with sincere 
penitence and contrition of heart, he is careful 
to walk circumspectly, to make the light of a 
holy example so to shine before men, that they 
seeing his good works may glorify his Father 
in heaven. 

This leads us to observe another essential 
element in the character of a great man in the 
church, wliicli is sincere and ardent piety. 
The essence of piety, we may say, is love to 
God reigning supremely in the heart. With¬ 
out this there can be no true greatness. It is 
this which sheds a lustre on the brightest ta¬ 
lents ; which sanctifies learning and dedicates 
It to its proper use; which guides power in the 
way in which it ought to be exercised ; which 
imparts dignity to office, by leading the man 
in whom it dwells to discharge faithfully the 
duties of that office, and to adorn it by display¬ 
ing the private virtues in the various stations 
and relations of life in which he is placed. 
There is nothing more preposterous and absurd 
than an opinion w'bich among a certain class 
too commonly prevails, that ardent piety is the 
accompaniment of weak and illiterate minds, 
and found only in persons fond of retirement, 
being disgusted at the bustle and business of 
the world. But, if it be our duty to love God 
and to serve him, which I suppose none but 
the atheist will deny, surely it is impossible 
that we can love and serve him with too much 
ardour, nay, we cannot love him with that 
V'armth of feeling which is his due. On the 
contrary, that calculating moderation in reli¬ 
gion, which some persons are careful to pre¬ 
serve, that cold formality which borders on 
lukewarmness, is most unreasonable, for it is a 
striking proof of d^rk intellect and disordered 
affeotions. We have bad the pleasure of see¬ 
ing, even here ppon earifi, many specimens of 
strength of mind and fervent piety combined, 
which gave birth to that eneigy which is un* 
wearied in doing good i and isdeed* this ehould 
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not lurpriie u>> because taere is nothing more 
capable of union ; for tlie most powerful and 
persuasive arguments can be brought to enforce 
the most ardent devotion in all who profess to 
be the foUowew of Christ. And in heaven, 
where devotion, having shaken off every iucuni> 
brance, becomes perfect, we find it reigning 
triumphant in minds the most pure, vigorous, 
and enlarged. The seraph’s fire has been 
kindled at the altar of God, and the anthem of 
the ransomed of the Lord, is the song of the 
spirits of just men mado perfect. Surely he 
must be great on earth who is most like the 
just in heaven; and he does most resemble 
them, whose devotional principles and feelings 
ere most ardent, active, and successful, in pro¬ 
moting the glory of his Saviour and his Lord. 

Hence it is obvious that such a great and 
good man, hotvever faintly and imperfectly his 
character has been sketched, possesses superior 
power in the church of Christ and in society at 
large. And such power is acknowledged and 
confirmed by constitutional authority, when 
persons so distinguished are, by those onpable 
of judging of their qualifications, chosen to fill 
high and important offices in the churcii. This 
sets them upon an eminence wliere the light of 
their talents, accomplishments, and piety, may 
be seen from afar, attracting the notice, com¬ 
manding the admiration, and contributing to 
the benefit of multitudes, from whom it other¬ 
wise w'ould have been hid. And, though such 
a light may be displayed, to great advantage, 
even when it shines in a lower sphere, yet its 
utility is more widely diffused when it proceeds 
from an elevated station in the church. To 
this light is then given additional power and 
more extensive influence; and the man who 
guides it in its brilliant and beneficent course, 
is certainly entitled to the appellation great. 

Reader, art thou not reminded of some rare 
individuals to whom this character fitly applies, 
and who have been called to receive their 
Master's approbation and reward ? Let us 
give the glory to the God of all grace for 
blessing the church, during their appointed 
time, with their labours and their prayers ; and 
let the example which they have left us, live in 
our hearts and be exhibited in oiir conduct I 

FAMILIAR LETTERS, 

No. XV. 

ON THE death OF A FATHER. 

Dear Brother, 

1 wrote you a few lines by Mr 

D-e, with some proposals which by this time 

you will have rooeived. I told you the reason, 
and the only pnp, why I did not immediately 
answer yours informing me of the. decease of 
our father* You fuW yon would write more 


fully in a few days, and this 1 looked for anxi¬ 
ously, that one answer might serve both. It is 
not yet, however, come, and 1 send you this (p 
put you again in mind. Give me particulars as 
far as you can, of his last days, of iiis death and 
funeral. To me it is an affecting event, as be 
was not only our father, but the last of our pro¬ 
genitors ill a direct line. You and I have seen 
t\vo generations between us and death, in the 
natural order of things. These are both removed 
beside the oldest of our own family, and we are 
left the next mark for his arrows ; and how soon 
these may bo aimed by the fell destroyer, how 
soon we by tliem may be laid low, who can tell ? 
Those of our race whom we have seen in the 
line of ancestors, came to a good old age, amt 
we ourselves are entering on the wane of life, or 
rather are a good way advanced. Tiie young, 
the middle aged, by far our juniors, whom we 
have seen carried to their long home, remind 
us, that we may not, like so many of our fore¬ 
fathers, see a good old age. Were we even 
sure that we should attain to the years of our 
fathers in tlicir pilgrimage, what is it but labour 
trtid sorrow ? We would have to appropriate 
the language of the patriarch : ‘ I'ew and evil 
have been the days of the years of our pilgri¬ 
mage.’ It is necessary, therefore, for us, when 
we sec our fatiiers removed, when they are 
mouldering in the dust, and when we behold 
our offspring arising about us to occupy our 
place, to keep it in mind that we must die, and 
that the time may be at hand, 'i'fio living 
know that they shall die, but how seldom do 
we act as dying men ? This knowledge should 
impel us to make our falling ami election sure, 
to take refuge anew in Christ, and to bind us 
in that garment, in which alone we can appear 
before God at death, and in tlie great day of 
judgment, with acceptance. It should load us 
to the holy oracles, wi>ere we learn with infailible 
certainty how we should live, and liow we can 
with safety and comfort lay aside the earthly 
house of this tahernacie. It calls for the vigor¬ 
ous and incessant exercise of faith, without 
which we cannot please God ; by which we live, 
walk, fight, endure afflictions, overcome all the 
enemies that are in our way betwetn us and 
glory; by which we are to be supported in the 
valley and shadow of death; in the expectation 
of which we can look to the grave without dis¬ 
may, and to the resurrection, the great day of 
God, the judgment-scat itself; by which we can 
appear with boldness and confidence before the 
great Judge, when seated on his great white 
throne. By this we now endure as seeing him 
who is invisible ; we hasten to the coming of the 
day of God, and make him our refuge, fh this 
way w.e will not be appalled when the heavens 
will pass away with R great noise; when the 
elements shall melt with fervent beat, and the 
earth, and the works that are tboroioi ibiill t)# 
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burnt up. How attentively should we listen to 
the voice of Him who speakcth to us from hea- 
vn, and who is so earnestly saying, * Come up 
hither.' If our garments have been defiled, let 
us wash them, and make them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. If the world, the devil, 
and the fiesh have prevailed, let us keep nearer 
the Captain of salvation, put on more firmly the 
spiritual armour, do all to stand, be strong in 
the grace which is in Christ Jesus, and hold out 
thus to the end. Thus with the apostle we will 
have to say each for himself, ‘ I have fought the 
good fight, I have finished niy course, I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, will give to me at that day; 
and not to me only, but to all who love his 
appearing.* 

1 lament that the womb was the death-bed 
of your first born. If it be glorified together 
with Christ, it has made a happy exchange, 
and will never regret that it never saw the light 
of the sun. The child, the infant, shall die an 
hundred years old, if it die in Christ, and is 
ravished ail at once with the brightness ofglor^^, 
and the songs of the redeemed. God may gra¬ 
ciously give you more children. He will bring 
to the birth, I hope, and also give strength to 
bring forth. It is to us matter of great comfort 
amidst all our adversities, that our children are 
well, and have had nothing to call afHiction. 
Mrs. P. has been very much troubled with 
pains and weakness. She cannot just now walk 
through the house without a staff. 

I am, 

Dear brother. 

Yours most affectionately, 

P-s. 

THE CHHISTIAN DISPENSATION. 

13 Y W. D. Hakwoou, 

Wesleyan Minister, Cardiff, Glamorganshire. 

The Ciiristian dispensation is a continuation of the 
patriarchal and Mosaic economies. The only differ¬ 
ence between them is, that the former is a brighter 
nnd more extended display of infinite benevolence. 
The same principles of moral excellence whicli con¬ 
stituted them, assume a new form of administration in 
this. Every sacrifice offered on the Jewish altar,— 
every type and figure, whether in the ordination of the 
priesthood or the form of worship among tlie Jews, re¬ 
ceives an elucidation in full accordance with the wis> 
dom of that Being by whom they were established. 
Whatever appeared unmeaning before, intricate in its 
nature, mysterious in its design, received now an ex¬ 
planation,—unmvelling tl>e mystery of former ages, 
and opening up to man and angels a series of blessings 
calculated to draw forth their praise and admiration 
fiiroughout eternity. Indeed, the Christian diqtensa- 
tioa may be considered a new epoch in the mode of 
divine administration,—a manifestation’ of the eternal 
Bdad^ sarpaMiag itt wonder and glory every pfeeedkig 


one. -The nature of God, it is true, kifowa no change, 
and is eternally Uie same in essence; yet the revela, 
tion of himself might vary in order to be adapted to 
his holy purposes, and to suit the eonditllm of his crea¬ 
tures. We consider it, therefore, no detrecCIbn from 
the supreme glory, to say that the Christian dispensa¬ 
tion was a more luminous display of Godhead than 
had ever been given before from the creation of the 
worid. Nor is there any thing unreasonable in this 
assertion, when we consider hew He was nranifested,-. 
the amasing condescension which led him.to appear 
among us in the humble form of humanity, witliout 
traces externally of that glory which he had before all 
worlds. His former appearances had been clothed 
with terror, or with the outbreakings of his majesty; 
but now even children could approach him without 
fear, and the poorest among men tell him their wants 
and sufferings in the confidence of being heard and 
I relieved. 

Those angels who sung at his birth, and lingered 
over him in silent wonder in the wilderness, in <^th- 
semane, and on the cross, beheld in the union of the 
two natures, the divine with the human, a display of 
wisdom and of mercy far beyond their highest concep¬ 
tions,—a scheme of human redemption devised and 
carried into operation, which no finite intelligence, 
however illustrious in the scale of creation,* could have 
imagined. If these bright spirits had been symbol¬ 
ically represented as contemplating the mystery of 
mysteries, by the cherubim overshadowing tiie mercy- 
seat, in tlie former dispensation, how much more now 
might they be said to watch with intensity every move, 
meat of Uie Saviour, who, ‘ thougli he was rich, yet for 
our sakes became poor,’ and whose every tltouglit, 
word, and action, carried witii them life or death, judg¬ 
ment or mercy, affecting not only man, but every part 
of the universe! 

The natural sun is not diminished in reality because 
we can see hia image mirrored on the drop of dew as 
I well as on the ocean wave ; nor his distance from our 
earth sliortened because we inhale his light, are nur¬ 
tured by his heat, and behold his form through the 
floating mist and the ever-changing atmosphere. 
Neither is it right to suppose that the majesty of God 
was changed from its own immutable splendour, be¬ 
cause the revelations of his will, from the lips of the 
blessed Saviour, came within the comprehension of the 
most humble as well as the most enlarged of minds. 
On tlie contrary, this is the glory and the distinguish¬ 
ing mark of the Christian dispensation, that as it ruse 
from amid tlie clouds of superstition and ignorance, 
and its liglit fell upon the eartli, there went with it a 
gradual manifold rellection, which seemed, in tite mul¬ 
tiplicity of its modifications, to open a new system of 
spirituM creation, merging from the broken fragments 
of a world sunk in death and moral darkness. 

How sublime were the doctrines published by our 
Saviour to the world 1 how holy in their nature and 
benign in their tendency I The moral law delivered 
from Sinai retained all its primitive excellence and 
power in bis teachings, whilst its true meaning was 
brought to bear upon tlie condition of man. Long bad 
its spirit been neglected and forgotten hy the Jews. 
They had mystified its truths and obscured its beauty 
with numberless traditions and vague interpretations. 
But our Lord delivered it from its thraldom, republish 
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ed uot ia before* but in nccordautce with 

tUe genius of bis mission, foU of love end tenderness. 
He made obedience- to it easy by the promise of lica> 
venly aid, and rendered our submission to its dictates 
our highest honour and greatest privilege. There was 
B miyesty and sublimity about the doctrines of Christ 
ttiat drew fortli unwillingly the admiration of bis ene¬ 
mies. Even if Utey had not been followed by mira¬ 
cles, and had bis poverty been mure apparent, Uiere 
was something so exquisitely beautiful and grand, 
something so heavenly in the truths he published, tiiat 
of themselves they were sufficient to attract and con¬ 
vince the most inveterate and careless observer. 

It would be unnecessary to enter into every detail 
relative to the nature of those doctrines, or the recep¬ 
tion they met with when first promulgated. It is 
enough to observe that, though they had to contend 
with the deep-rooted prejudice of the Jews, the tyranny 
of emperors, the treachery of false friends, the sophis¬ 
try of tlie priesthood, the favourite but illusive reason¬ 
ing of philosophers, the pride, pomp, and splendour of 
heathen worshippers, and the noise and fury of an ig¬ 
norant populace, sUll their holy influence was felt by 
multitudes, who sacrificed every thing, even life itself, 
in order to propagate them. Cliristianity is most power¬ 
ful when most opposed ; and, in course of time, by an 
instrumentality unheard-of for weakness—the very op¬ 
posite of wealth, power, and magnificence—it made its 
way into a great portion of the world, establisiied itself 
in tile palaces of princes and in the dwelling-places of 
tlie poor. What was it ttiat broke down the altars and 
sliut up the temples of idolatry ; unmasked the hypo¬ 
crisy of its priesthood, and exposed the fallacy of its 
ceremonies? What was it that laid open the wicked¬ 
ness of the human heart, filled it witii sorrow for sin, 
and opened a way of reconciliaUun to God through tiie 
blood of the cross? What was it that ugfveiled the 
secrets of eternity,—revealing to the mind scenes of 
unrivalled joy and gladness on the one band, and 
terror, dismay, and sorrow, on the other? What, tliat 
covered with oblivion the proudest philosopliy of an¬ 
cient Greece and Rome, and in its stead raised up a 
system of morals, a constellation of virtues, which, for 
purity of character and practical utility, have never 
been equalled? It was Christianity. This alone is 
what has softened iuto tenderness and tears the hearts 
of despots. It is this which has given stability to 
thrones, wisdom to human laws, and protection to 
tile people. What has it not effected worthy of being 
recorded in the annals of the world ? Has it not 
done more for the honour of the prince and the weal 
of the subject than any other system? Has it not 
entered the darkest abodes of human guilt and human 
suffering, and dispelled with its light ttie gloom of ignor¬ 
ance and the shades of death ? Has it not diffused far 
and wide the blessings of heaven ; proclaiming in its 
steps freedom to the captive, light to the blind, com¬ 
fort to the dtetressedf ho|>e to the despairing, an^ life 
to the dying? Has it not mingled itself with the 
charities home) throwing around our dwelling the 
smile of comfoct, md unitiiig closer to our hearty in 
the bonds of brotherhood and tlte dearest ties of na- 
ture, those who sham our sorrows and participate our 
joys? 


THE REFtTGEH. 

A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE, 

Sarah’s forebodings were sad, in the prospect of being 
at the mercy of a parent who hud Already used her so 
cruelly. His having fonuerly deprived tier of liberty, 
and his threatenings of severe measures when siie 
slioutd again lie in his power, put her faith tryingly to 
the test. Was it her duty to submit tamely to his nn- 
principled wralli, if she could avoid it ? It wm not. 
“ If tliey persecute you in one city,” slie read, " flee to 
another.” But liow could siie escape liiiu ? Many 
were the answers wliich siie, anil tlie lady, who pro¬ 
tected her, invented to the question. It txxmpied their 
most serious tliouglits, was a subject of Uieir conversa¬ 
tion, and found a place in tlieir prayers, during a suc- 
cemion of days. At tiie end of a week, they Itad cause 
to speed ttieir deliberations, and come promptly to a 
decision. Sarah's sister, Sophia, who was not such a 
rigid Catholic as her father, and who liad been awak. 
ened to somewhat of humane feeling, by the lieartless 
atrocities her parent meditated, glided late one night 
into Mrs O'Neill’s, so disguised us to prevent tier be¬ 
ing identified by any wlio niight sec her on her way. 
Site went to exiiort Sarnli to flee. A plot, she told 
her, tiad been planned, of a villanous nature, for bring, 
iug down upon her, she knew not what evils. She had 
merely overheard it whispered; but siie had tieard 
enough, to know that it was matured, and to fear ttiat 
ifs consequences migitt be dreadful. • 

IViiat tliis plot was, Sopiiia could not fully tell. She 
had heard merely its outlines. Siie knew not all its 
particulars. It was contrived, it st^uus, by lier father; 
and was to be executed by the aid of some of his rutli- 
less companions, but chiefly by himself, and ills married 
daugliter Matty, wlio resided at Tralee. Tlie arraiiee- 
ment was, that, under false pretences, Sarah was ny 
some means to be wiled out of Mrs O'Neill's house 
after dusk; that three or four men were to be in wait¬ 
ing to seize her, and forcibly to convey Jier to one of 
their liouses, situated in a retired part of tiie neiglibuur- 
iiood; and that lliere she was to be detained, till carried 
oir under night by a iiired coiiveyauce to tier married 
sister’s. Every thing was to be done witli secrecy, and 
so as to prevent her jirulectress and aiL iier fellow liere- 
tics, from discovering whither she hud gone. What 
was to be done with Sarah wlieii with her sister at Tra¬ 
lee, Sophia could not tell. She only heard of close 
confinement, and being treated like a felon. 

This was an sistoiiisliiiig disclosure, and tiirew Saroii 
into inomeiUury eonl’usiuii. It was but momentary 
however. Siie had a “ very present Itelp in the time 
of trouble and he would be her refuge in perplexity.- 
From him she sought direction, confident tliat he would, 
with evei 7 trial, make a way for her escape, and that 
he would not suffer iier to be tried above what she waa 
I able to bear. All that remained for her, was to dis- 
I cover and perform the duty demanded by the existing 
exigency, leaving every thing else vitli God. 

But how to discover that duty, was a question whicb 
puzzled her. Tliat it was right to elude, if possible 
the toils of a persecutor, even though that persecutor 
was her father, was plain. Nor woiud it be difficult to 
defeat the present plot, as Sophia had explained it. 
She could keep strictly at home, and defy any to allure 
her from the house. The cunning, however, which in- 
vented the stratagem of decoying her, could invent 
another one, of whicb she might remain uninformed 
till Uie moment of its execution, and which might thus 
make her capture, and the numerous evils it would lead 
to, inevitable. In Mrs O'Neill's house, therefore, or 
even in Cork, she was not safe for an hour. The 
ground was indented with pit-frills, and covered with 
mares. Providence appeared to Wf to her, " Away 
from this dty, and flm to another.” The Ideeof Sarah 
occurred also to Mrs O’NeUl. Boto «»cl«ded tfoUt 
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there could he snfely for the poor persecuted cirl, only 
in fleeing from Cork, and that no time was to be lost. 

Only Uie next day after Sophia Doherty had dis- 
fclosed the Vile schemes of her father, and Sarali had 
determined on leavin/r the city, Mrs O'Neill left her 
house to solicit the co-operation of some of her confi¬ 
dential friends, in getting her protegee disposed of. 
Wonderful are the ways of God I At the moment of 
her search for a suitable place to Sarah, one who had 
such a place in his gift, was in search of a siiitalile per¬ 
son to fill it. A geutlemaii of Waterford had inquired 
in vain for some young woman in iiis own town, of de¬ 
cided piety, to take a governess’ charge of Itis children, 
lie was at C.'ork on business, and was on the outlook 
there for such a person as he wanted. Mrs O'Neill 
hud known itiin in former days, lie liad been tlie inti- 
tnhte friend of her husband, liis piety, like her own, 
liad confined liis society to the excellent ot the carlii. 
She found liiiii at llie house of a mutual Iriend. whillier 
she had gone to ask advice in the disposal of Sarah. 
Mrs U’l^ill knew iiis character, and did not iiesitate 
to tell her story in Iiis iieuring. Tlie finger of God 
seemed to be in tlieir meeting. Site found a protector 
for Sarali, and lie a servant, pious and accoiiiplislied 
to Ids liigliest wishes. He was just the man to be ttie 
guardian of tiic poor outcast ; and where could she 
have discovered a better hiding-place than iiis resi- 
.dence ? I'hat very iiiglit a letter was despatched to liie 
gentleman's lady, to prepare lier for tlie reception of 
her governess; and Sarah parted with many tears from 
her spiritual mother,—from the woman who had been 
the iiistriinient of eternal good to her soul, and the 
minister of peace to her lieart. 

It would liave been hnsurdous for Saraii to iinve left 
Cork in the light of tlie sun, or by a pulilic coiiveyanee. 
Site knew not wliat spies miglil be lurking aroiiiul iier, 
wiieiiever site passed tier protectress' thrcsliold. None 
could tell but the tools of tier father might he ready to 
seise her ns soon ns she left tiie lioiise. After dusk 
slio walked out in cuni|iniiy with two tried friends. 
They walked in the opposite direction of her intended 
journey, and by a circuitous road circled round tlie out¬ 
skirts of the city, till they arrived at the highway lead¬ 
ing to Waterford. So many were the enemies of Sa¬ 
rah, and sucli was the publicity into which their malice 
had brought lier,.that she did nut feel herself safe till, 
along with her friends, site had readied Yuugliid. 
Here she sought accominotlatioii during tiie iiiglil, in 
an iiin, and next day proceeded to Waterford by tlie 
mail. 

To have been thus torn from all that was dear to her, 
by ties of nativity and kiiisiiiunshiii and ('hrisllaii love, 
was no common trial. In spite of nil tiieir cruelties, 
she had a warm atfectioii for her parents. Their sins 
against her, were sins of ignorance and superstitious 
seal. The very coininission of them led her to love 
and pity them tlie more. Uh ! it was agonising to re- 
fiect, that the parents who gave Iier birlli, were ' trea¬ 
suring up to tliemselves wrath against tiie day of wrath, 
and revelation of the righteous jutlgmeiit of God,’ and 
that she and they might he separated through an end¬ 
less eternity 1 She had thought their anger might sub¬ 
side, and an opportunity he afl'orded her of oirectiiig 
tlieir attention to the glorious truths which had yielded 
peace to herself. But now she was separated from 
them,—and separated in a way which made it doubtful 
whether she might ever again see tliem in the llesh. 

Her attachments to Cork were strong, lliough her 
name had been sung out as the watchword of malicious 
inerriineiit in its streets, her affections were entwined 
with it by all the aasociaUoiis of childlmod, ^ud with 
all tile tenderness of a woman’s hedrt. Only ten days 
of her life had site been out of it; and it was the scene 
of the most blessed event of a redeemed sinner's life, 
scene of tier deliverance from gnilt and coudedi- 
aMioh. Id Cork khd was twice born | and there, too, 
- 'ilii had furtned eodearing coahexions with a little itech 


of the Saviour. No woodei', ttieif, Uut she left it eriUl 
sadness, and felt as If she were fOlhg into exile. 

One of Sarah’s first acts, after arriving at Waterford, 
was to write to her mother. It was agreed that no no- 
tice sliould be given of her departure from Mrs O'Neill's, 
till she gave it herself. Ner letter was without date or 
superscriptUm; end was so framed, as to withhold even a 
hint as to wlietber she was still in Cork or had left it. 
Slie sent it to the care of Mrs O’Neill, requesting that it 
might be transmitted tlirougii the Cork pust-oflSce, and 
desiring tliat n small parcel which accompanied it, might 
be delivered by some trusty person, who would answer lui 
questions, and who should be kept ighuroiit <if Uih quar. 
ter it came from. When tlie letter was handed in by 
the post-boy, old Doherty, recognising the Hand-writ- 
ing, opened it witli curses and expressions of wonder. 
But iiis anger became wild, wlien lie read the first two 
or three paragraphs. He swore he would never receive 
another, though the po.stman sliould bring a thousand ; 
ami would have destroyed it, liad iiot his vvife plucked 
it out of his hands. Her curiosity made her aiixiou-s to 
know with wiiat subjects Sarah had managed to make 
it so long; and as soon as site found herself aloue, slic 
took it up and read 

“ My dear Motlier,—drop you this to shy, that I 
have now left Mrs O’Neill's. I have thought it my 
duty to place myself in a concealed situation, so that I 
may nut he annoyed in tiie way tiuit I iiave been for 
several weeks past. It will Ih> kept n secret as to 
where I am; and 1 hope no trouble will be given to 
the good lady with wlioiii I resided. You cannot think, 
my dear inottier, how inucli it grieves ine to be tliUs 
compelled to put myself beyond your reach and know¬ 
ledge. Be assured it springs from no ili-will or want 
of uHectiou. 1 love you, and my dear father, and niy 
sisters and brother, even more than 1 ever did in my 
life. Wliat pains me is, that sncli views arc taken of 
lay late conduct, as compel me to be separated tVoiu 
yon, and to seek a place of refuge among strangers. 
But I most fervently pray, that the day may yet arrive, 
wiieii 1 stiall have leave to approach your house in 
peace, undg|rlien more than our former happiness will 
exist, in our living together. 

•• Tlirough tiie kindness of a few friends, who have 
been very liberal in their gifts, I have more money and 
articles of clothing tliaii 1 have any u.se for at present. 
You will nut, 1 hope, take it ill, that I send you a few 
articles fur the use of yourself and my dear sisters. 
They will he sent you in a parcel, and may keep yon 
ill remembrance of poor Sarah, who is now an outcast 
from iier father’s house, and may perhaps never see 
some of you again in the body. 

“ O, niy dear mothel', do Hot be offended with me. if, 
in the fulness of a sad heart, I say a word to you re¬ 
specting your prospects and mine for eternity. It is 
awfully painful fur .me to reflect, that, under the possi¬ 
bility of never more seeing you in tlie world, there should 
be a probability of our being separated for ever. You 
think, my dear mother, thUt 1 have ruined Iny soul, by 
leaving the cumiiiunion of the cJiurcti Of Home. But, 
surely, if you were to think of liow strongly attached 
1 was to that church ouce, and what severe trials 1 have 
to endure fpr the sake of tlie opinions 1 now bold, you 
would see tliat the Considerations could not have l^cn 
light, which led me to the step 1 have taken. The 
trutlys, 1 ventured to remi the word of God; and tliat 
blessed book made such terrible discoveries to me. of 
my sinfulness of hearty and danger of everlasting con¬ 
demnation, that 1 could see no way of escape from 
cterual ruin, but simply by the merits of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Never, never, did 1 dream, before reading 
Uiat holy book, that, as itself testifies,' my heart is de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately wicked.* Ami 
when 1 felt iliis awful truth, it was in vain that 1 did 
penance, and confessed, and received absolution; these 
UUi^ had uo power to give reA to fuj bleeding 
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hrtit *nd Irottbl^d cotisdene^. Drpadrttl fi*a« fore¬ 
boded that 1 was for aver hndbne, udless 1 fbntid some 
other wajr bf nlvallon, thhn tiie one 1 irnd been accus¬ 
tomed to trust. And a better way, a ffldrious Way, whs 
pointed oiit to me in thci word of Goo. It said to me, 
• There is one G«id, and one Mediator liTtwecn God 
and matt the nmh Christ Jesus. ’ * Neither is there 
salvatibn in any dther; for there is none other name 
under heaven given ahiong men, whereby we must lie 
saved.’ ‘ By grace aie ye saved thhnigh faith, and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of Gou; not of works, 
lest any mail should boast; for we are his workman, 
sliip, created iri Christ Jesus linlo good works, which 
God had before ordained that we sliouid walk in them.’ 
‘ Not by works of righteousness whicli we imvfc done, 
but according to his merCy he sdved us, l>y the washing 
of regeneration and renewing of tiie Holy Ghost, whicli 
he siied on Us abundantly, Uirougli Jesus Clirisl our 
Lord.’ It was by thinking over such sayings as tlicsc, 
that I saw the folly of trusting in any thing created, 
lor pardon of siii, or for procuring me the favour of tile 
great and holy God. The Lord Jesus Ciirist, directly 
worshipped and trusted in, as tile only funndniion of 
liope, appeared to me tiie only real nutlior of sulvutioii 
IVoiii guilt and misery. 1 therefore put away from me 
every othel* dependence, and now make him my only 
trust, 'riiis gives me pence and good lioiic tlirougli 
grace.; and it is for this 1 now suffer so much reproamt. 
O motlier, if you knew the halloweil joy I have in di;- 
termiiiing to kUow ‘ iiotliiiig but Jesus Christ, and iiiiii 
crucified,’ 1 am sure you Would envy my happiness. I 
see myself as the most wortliless and sinful of crea¬ 
tures ; and yet, in love to Christ, and failli in liis Itlood, 
I liave a l>eace tliat passes understuiuliiig. My right¬ 
eousness 81*010$ all as fittl>y rags, and I am not abto to 
do any good thing myself, which I lielieve to be ac- 
cepUible to God for its own sake ; yet the glorious and 
I)erle.ct righteousness of iny Lord covets all my defor¬ 
mities, ana mukes Jeliovali smile on my soul, 'i'lie 
Lord Jesus is every thing to my lieart. ‘ lie is made 
of God to them lliat believe, wisdom, uiui rigliti'ousnesS, 
and sanctification, and redemption.’ lie will (nirify my 
heart by his blood, and save me by his gapoiiig sacri¬ 
fice from coudeiuiiatioii, and keep me byTiis power to 
ids kingdom and glory. O mother, what a Saviour 1 
have found! And if you knew llie views of his dying 
love, and redeeming mercy, Gml in his rich grace lias 
given to your poor Sarah, you would, I am confident, 
join me in praising his blessed name, ami cease to tliink 
it strange, that I can uo longer see it riglit to iiilriist 
my salvation to a fellow-mortal, or to build niy liopes 
on such a sandy foundation as penances and good 
works. 

“ You see, then, it was the danger of my guilty soul, 
that led me to seek salvation in the way explained to 
me in the word of God. And, luy dear niotlier, may 
not youf soul be iii as great a danger as that in which I 
was made to see mine to be ? I'liere was a time, you 
know, wlihii I thought myself in the safest and best 
slate possible, and wnen the priest and all of you con¬ 
firmed me in urjy opinion. But by reading JeJiovali's 
lioly word, I found myself perfectly mistaken : 1 dis¬ 
covered tliat I was ‘poor, and wretched, and miserable, 
and blind, arid naked, and needful of ail things.’ Now, 
may you not lie tmder the induence of a like dreadfully 
mistaken notkin ? ‘ Man looketh to tlie outward ap¬ 
pearance, but the Lord lookeili to the heart;’ and he 
lias declar^, ^t 'the imagiriatlpiis of man’s heart are 
only evil cdiitiriuallj j* that ‘ the whole head Is sick, 
and the whole luiart ^rit;’ that' our iniquities like tlie 
wind have carried us awaytliat ‘every month is 
stopped, and the whole world become guilty before 
Ginf;’ and that *.e«sept a man be bont a^in, he cah- 
liot see the kin^^m of heaVen,’ These, my dear iho- 
ther, are solemri sajingx, arid if rightly considered, my 
perliaps cuuvitfca ydil, as they cdhvliitjed «ie, that mrh 
ik sciihcUibig 'flu*, l&r lUoirfe febilty hud depraVad ttbbht 


man, than he usually conceives. And since the Searcher 
of hearts has told such a hnnibiiiig tale of nuui% charac¬ 
ter and state, O it cannot be that penances, or good 
works, or a priest's absotiition can save Jiiin ! No, dear 
mother, the Bible says, ‘ None ran forgive Sins but Uod 
and it declares, that ‘ by the deeds or the law siiriU nd 
Hesh living be justified.’ It is not with a mortal like 
ourselves we have to do in the affairs of our souls; It 
is with tile grf‘at God himself. The priest will riot be 
your judge, nor can he screen you from * the wratli that 
shrill be revealed from heaven, against all who iinrlghte 
ebusly ^lut out tlie truth.’ No, no, * every one of uri 
must give an account ofhinuttlftjo God.’ Our sins, too, 
are so great, ns to make it impossible fur even the Pope 
to reiiHive them. Nullitng but tlie blood of Christ can 
' sprinkle the heart from an evil conscience;’ and that 
blood can be applied only by the Holy Spirit. This 
great truth 1 iiave learned from the Bible; and 1 could 
quote nmny pa-ssages to prove it. May you not tlieii, 
iny dear muttier, be sadly deceiving yourself, by seek¬ 
ing siiivution from creatures, wJieii you can obtain it 
only by directly asking it from God, and depending 
only on the sacrifice whicli Jesus offered on Uie cross? 
One passage in tlie Bible spoke powerfully to me on 
this subject. ■ It is, ‘ They have healed the wound of 
the daughter of my people slightly, saying, Peace, 
peace, wTieii there is no peace.' Siicli n thing was done 
by priests in former days ; and It may be done by them 
still. Tile interests of tlie soul are too important, my 
di'ar niollier, to be trifled with ; for ‘ what shall it profit 
a man, if lie sliould gain tiie wliole world, and lose his 
own soul; or wiiol will a tnnii give in exchange fur Ids 
soul?’ 1 beseec.li, 1 entreat you, iitydenr, dear motlier, 
do not, O do not I'Xpose. yourself to tlie risk of ever¬ 
lasting ruin, by neglecting iriitlis Jeliovali lias revealed, 
and by iiitriisiing your eteriml all to a man who mat/, 
and who I believe doe.s, ileceive you. Venture to read 
the Bible for yourself. It was given by tlie Goil of 
love, to direct poor lost sinners into tiie way of life, 
and surely, tlierefiire, inuy he read, (ilirist iiiniself 
says to all, ‘ Searcli the bcriptui'es; fur in tlieni yo 
lliink ye Iiave eteriml life, and they are tliey that testify 
of me.’ You hence break Ids coiiiinaiidmenl. If you do 
nut read them ; aiiO. you also practically despise tliat 
blessed book, in wilich you inay ‘find eternal life.* 
Ttiniigti the jiriest forbids you, yet you seo God 
coiiiiimiids yon to read it. Whether, llieii, will you 
obey niuu or God,~Mr Flanagau or the Lord Jesus 
Christ ? 

“ My dear mother, I Iiave written you a long letter, 
and may perhap.s Iiave both wearied and ofreiiJtid you. 
But having obtained mercy myself, 1 could, 1 ttiink, 
write vuiunies, If I thought they would lead you to seek 
it also. 1 know, and tremble to know, that you are 
seeking salvation where the word of God declares you 
cannot find it. And the idea of your remaining de- 
ct'ived, till death and judgment convince you of your 
niislake, is piercing to my iieart. My beloved inoUier, 
do, 1 implore you, solemnly ri'tlecl on these Important 
truths 1 have hinted at; refiect on your being, iiko all 
our race, condemned and wlioliy polluted by nature, 
and on tlie impossibility of your being saved by the ab¬ 
solution of a priest, by penance, by your own works, or 
by any tiling but the free mercy of God, bestowed on 
those wlio trust only in the atoning blood of Christ for 
salvation. 

“ The same tilings I have written to you, 1 could 
wish to write also to my father, anti to Stun, and So¬ 
phia. But you will perhaps show them Biis letter, 
which will do for ail. My heart’s desire and praye^^. 
for yuq all is, tliat you may be saved. I have gteiit 
heaviness and sorrow in my lieart, when X think otydur 
being kepi ignorant of the. gloribus arid 
tlie (iod of riiercy lu^ revealed in his hbly mPK? 
Again, I entreat you, ris yob value your everlastl^; 
peace, rririd that word for yourselfc It will show ym 
tiihigri «rhich will astonish you; luid K.Iri ’ritUritodtllto 
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i oa wise to salvation, through faith that is in Christ 
esot.' 

“ I have watered this letter with tears, and will follow 
it with fm*veitt prayers, that God, in his great mercy, 
may make it useful in leading you to think of your real 
state ill his sight. And nbw, with a sorrowful heart, I 
must bid you adieu. You know not where I am, and 
cannot write me a reply. But I will not, I cannot, for* 
get you. Soon I will send you another letter tiirough 
the post-office. And m^y the adorable Jesus, in his 
rich and sovereign grace, lead you to himself, and re¬ 
veal his mercy in the same biesse.d manner to you, tliat 
he has done to your very affectionate daugliter, 

" Saaah Doheetv.” 


lEhnting S^alk. 

VANITY IN CHILDREN. 

Many persons remark the vanity of children, or express 
astonisiiment at the amount of it, without adverting to 
its principal cause. “ No such thing,” says some reader, 
*' almost all persons advert to the early depravity dis¬ 
played by the human mind, and know full well that 
' folly is bound up in the heart of a child.’” But I 
do not say tliat a child’s own folly or depravity is tlie 
principal cause of its vanity: I say, on the contrary, tliat 
the principal cause of tliis vice is the indiscretion and 
absurd conduct of parents. A fond father watclies the 
prattles of an infant, or tlie early efforts of a schoolboy; 
and, on oliserving any mark of smartness such as almost 
every prettier or little scholar displays, he exchiinis, 
•' Oh itow clever I Well, now, Jolin is a fine talker; 
John is a &ie learner; John will soon be as wise as 
his uncle, or as knowing as his grandfather!” A fond 
mother not only remarks and mentions the bright eyes, 
or neat chin, or nice little hands, of her boys and girls, 
when they and she are alone; but she exhibits her 
darlings, and repeats tlieir little sayings, in tlieir own 
hearing, to any relative or casual visitor whom she can 
interest in her maternal feelings; and when she incites 
tlicm to obey her, she tells them of the intended pur¬ 
chase of a charming dress which will " make tlicm 
look so beautifulor, in order to fill their young hearts 
to tile brim with tiapplness, she puts some gewgaw and 
dashing apparel upon them, and delightedly expaUates 
on the beauties of the dress, and on the charms of 
tlieir own figure or appearance. Who-does not see that 
but a teiitli less of this conduct than is usually prac¬ 
tised would produce all the vanity which makes the 
most of children strut about at times as if they had 
souls like a peacock's! Even casual visitors, and 
especially relatives, often create or aggravate the evil, 
as really as inconsiderate parents. “ 1 once knew a 
little bov,” says Mr Abbot, " of unusually bright and 
animated countenance. Every one who entered the 
house noticed the child, and spoke of his beauty. One 
day a gentleman called upon business, and, ^ing en¬ 
gaged in conversation, did not pay that attention to tlie 
ebUd to which he was accustomed, and which he now 
began to expect as his due. The vain little fellow 
mue many efforts to attract notice, but not succeeding, 
he at last placed himself full in front of the gentleman, 
and asked, * Why don’t you see how beautiful 1 bo ?* ” 


THIRST. 

*' Good wider here is scarce,” says the Bev. Jonas 
Kiw, mistfonary in Greece; “ and it is brought from a 
coRudmble distance. As 1 passed by some women 
la ilie market-place who had water to sell, one oRUiem 
adted me to driidc. 1 told her that I had plenty of 
good water at my hmse i stUl. however, dm wed me 
would not drink. Iraolied: f There is one 


who can give us water, of which if we drink, we shall 
never thirst. He that drinks of this water will Uiirst 
again; but the other is the water of eternal life, and 
he wlio drinks of it will thirst no more.’ This reply, 
which 1 supposed would be understood, seemed to ex¬ 
cite some wonder and curiosity; and several young men 
who were near, came around me to hear what 1 had 
said to the woman. One of the young men said,' Sir, 
where is that water ? We wish for it. Where is he who 
has it ?’ 1 said, ’ Come with me to my house, and I 
will show you. It is Jesus Clirtst.’ Still they did uot 
seem to understand; and some said, ' He must be a 
piiysiciaii; he will give us something which will pre¬ 
vent us from thirsting.’ At many began to collect, I 
thought it best to go away and return to my lodgings.” 

Whatever person wonders at the ignorance of these 
people, will consult his own advantage, by putUng him- 
sclt on a par with them, and reflecling on tiie great 
common principle which they displayed of man’s de¬ 
praved nature. To the best of their knowledge, they 
sought, and sought eagerly, what would do them gooil. 
They were plagued with thirst; they lived where 
water was scarce and dear: they felt many an annoy¬ 
ance, and were hindered from many a duty, and debar¬ 
red from much enjoyment, by constantly suffering 
thirst, and being obliged, at much trouble or expense, 
to seek tlie means of allaying it; but they heard inci¬ 
dental mention of a sort of water whicii keeps all who 
drink it from ever thirsting again, and tliey instantly 
had strong desire to know wliciice ttiey might obtain 
tlie precious boon. Yet quick to experience a bodily 
annoyance, and rapid to inquire after an earthly good, 
they were as insensible as a sleeper to the miseries of 
their souls, and careless as a brute about an inheritance 
in the heavens. O, bow often do tiamiiig professors, 
and even devout Christians, make bustling exertions to 
become delivered from some temporal evil quite as 
tolerable as an Oriental’s thirst, while they are almost, 
or altogellier cold and actionless as to many an impor¬ 
tant trouble of their own and others' immortal souls ! 


H^UVENILE PREACHING. 

The Most High commands wives to ’ be in subjection 
to their own husbands, tliat, if any obey not the word, 
they may, without the word, be won by the conversa¬ 
tion of the wives.’ One method in wliich tlie moral 
influence of a wife operates with prodigious power, 
consists in the tact and devotediiess wiUi which she 
educates her children. A motiier, in almost every 
case, possesses more opportunity, more persuasive 
energy, and more power of practical achievement, to 
form a child's habits and mould its character, tliau a 
father; and, when her husband is an irreligious man, 
she way, with amazing facility, so train the moral feel¬ 
ings of her little ones, os to raise up before him, in 
their temper and demeanour, a constant machinery of 
instruction and reproof far more fitted to impress and 
refonn him, than any possible course of persuasion from 
lier own lips. The following anecdote will illustrate, 
in a degree, how stnmg an influence a wife and mother 
may exert 

** It was late in the evening,” says a sailor, " when I 
arrived from my last voyage; and I had not an op^- 
tuiiity of seeing my eldest girl till toe following day. 
When we sat cbwn to dinner,. 1 began to eat without 
Uiinking of whence mj mercies came; and glan^ig 
towards my daughter, of whom I was doatingly foi^ 
I observed her Iwking at me with a stare of aisfonl^- 
ment. After a momei^ yiatise, Rib aRuafl me, in a 
serious or solemn manner, * Fatlms, do fOiLnever |pve 
thanks before eating f* I felt an instant radi of con¬ 
viction, which sudoca^ coofimndad-nMi, md l coald 
not immedtetely make answer. , Her mother observed 
that 1 looked hardat.Jug, and JmM nv knflfe and ferik 
motioDless in my bands ; and, apprehondj^arefom 
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from me, she said sofUy to her, “ Do you give thanks, 
Ann 7” 1 still kept mf efes riveted on tlie child; fur 
I knew 1 bad never instructed her to pray, and felt 
conscious that 1 bad never set her a religious example; 
and I was utterly at a loss what to Uiink or say. The 
child seeing me still staring at her. and supposing that 
I waited for her to begin, folded her little hands, and, 
lifting tliem toward heaven, breatlied forth the sweetest 
prayer I had ever heard. Tltis was too much for me: 
ttie knife and fork dropped from my hands, and 1 gave 
vent to my feelings iu tears.” 


GOOD HOPE FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB: 

® Semen,* 

By THE Rev. D. Fbaseh, D.O., 

Ministeif of the United Seeettion Church, Kennoway 

Isaiah xxxv. 6, 6. —“ The ears of the deaf shall bo 
unstopped, tmd the tongue of the dumb sing.” 

The beautiful chapter in which these words 
occur is w'ell worthy of the pen of Isaiah. The 
delightful consequences of the Messiah’s com* 
ing in the flesh, of the propagation of his gospel, 
and the effusion of bis Spirit, are here described 
in elegant and impressive terms. While some 
parts of the description relate to the time of 
Christ’s sojourn in human nature on the earth, 
others refer to the apostolic age, and the mil¬ 
lennial period of the church; and concluding 
e.\pressions look forward to the glorious trans¬ 
actions of the last day. * The ransomed of the 
Lord shall return’—return from the dreary 
mansions of the tomb—‘and come to Zion with 
songs, and everlasting joy upon their heads ; 
they shall obtain joy and gladness, ||pd sorrow 
and sighing shall dee away.’ It is not our 
design, however, to dilate on the general tenor 
of this chapter, or to illustrate particular phrases 
contained in the context. Confining our atten¬ 
tion to the immediate subject of discourse, we 
intend to specify several instances in which this 
cheering prediction is fulfilled, ‘ The ears of 
the deaf shall be unstopped, and the tongue of 
the dumb sing.’ 

We would remark that this prediction u’as 
literally fulfilled^in the miraculous cures which 
our Lord performed on the deaf and dumb, in 
the days of bis flesh,-—that it is spiritually ful¬ 
filled in the experience of sinners, in the day 
of their conversion,—that it is further fulfilled 
in a spiritual sense, in the experience of the 
Christian, in the day of gracious revival after a 
season of declension,—and that it is gloriously 
fulfilled, in tlie day of the Christian’s death, and 
at the resurrection of the just 

1. This joyful prediction was literally fulfilled 
in the mtcaculotui cures which our Lord per¬ 
formed on the deaf and dumb, in the days of 

• Preached on Sabbeth, the loth March, 1889, alter 
the death of ea amltble who, in . common with 

some odtor Individiialv of the same flMiily,;iras deaf Mid 
divnb.ftDni.lMV hfMh. 


his flesh. The entrance of sin into the world 
was succeeded by a countless variety of woes, 
including not only death, but the many priva¬ 
tions and disorders to which mankind are ex¬ 
posed on the earth ! Of these, some are oomi- 
sional and temporary; others, stated and habit¬ 
ual, commencing from the womb, and protract^ 
ed through the whole duration of life. Some 
individuals, for example, from the first dawn 
of their existence, labour under great mental 
imbecility, which neither the must afTectiouato 
parents, nor tlic must skilful teachers, are able 
to remedy. Others, who arc far from being 
destitute of intellectual energy, arc lamentably 
debciont with regard to their bodily organs. 
Some are lame, some blind, and not a few deaf 
and dumb from their birth. Among tho sub¬ 
jects of our Lord’s beneficent miracles, accord¬ 
ingly, we find not only the blind and the lame, 
but also the deaf and dumb. 

Not to advert particularly to the singular 
case of Zacharias, the father of tlic Baptist, 
who was miraculously struck dumb in the 
temple, as a correction fur his incredulity, and 
whose tongue was loosed shortly after the birth 
of his son—the Evangelists recoid several 
instances, in which our Saviour, during the 
course of his ministry, cured tlic naturally deaf 
and dumb. Mark relates,* that when he had 
come to the Sea of Galilee, through the midst 
of the coasts of Decapolis, tliey brought to him 
one that was deaf and had an impediment in 
his speech, and that .Tesus having touched him, 

‘ straightway his ears were opened, and the 
string of his tongue was loosed,’ and tho spec¬ 
tators ‘were beyond measure ustuuislied, saying, 
He bath done all things well; he maketli boUi 
the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak.’ The 
Evangelist IVlatthcwf narrates the circum¬ 
stances of another case, iu whicli, by a rare 
complication of maladies, the same unhappy 
person was at oucc ‘ blind and dumb,’ but 
Jesus ‘ healed him, insomuch that the blind 
and dumb both spake and saw, and all the 
people were amazed and said. Is not this the 
Son of David?’ In anotlicr passage,j: Matthew 
informs us, in general terms, that the dumb as 
well as those that were lame, blind, and maimed, 
and many others, were laid at Jesus’ feet, and 
he healed them, ‘ insomuch that the multitude 
wondered, when they saw the dumb speak, the 
maimed to be whole, the lame to walk, and the- 
blind to see, and they glorified the God of 
Israel.’ 

The prediction before us thus received a 
literal accomplishment; the ears of the deaf 
were unstoppi^, and the tongue of the dimab 
sang. In these miraculous deeds, the powilr 
of the Redeemer was strikingly displayed. 
Human ingenuity has been lau^Uy exaxnat^ 

• a«p. vii. 81—.S7. t CS»p. Eli. 23, ask 

f Ctiap. XV. 90, af. ’ • . t 
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in Attempta to remedy the disedvantagea and 
atleviate the sorroara of the deaf and duinb. The 
art by wbieh they are aucceaafbliy iiiattocted 
both in aeeular and' in spiritual cuncei'hft, and 
enabled^ • notirithstanding their deafnets, to 
express theniseives srith the tongoe in aMiculate 
language, is one of the happiest InVentibns of 
modern times. The cure, however, Is con* 
fessedly imperfect, and it is eifeCted merely by 
a tedious process, pursued for a series of montlis 
and years. Our blessed Lord, on the contrary, 
achieved a perfect and an instautulieous cure. 
He caused grOwu up persons, who had been 
deaf and dumb from their mother’s womb, all 
at once to hear and to speak,—to hear with 
understanding what was spoken by their tieiglt- 
buurs and the gracious words that proceeded 
from his own lips, and to speak with fluency in 
a language they had never learned. Is it not 
then indisputably manifest that he tlius displayed 
onluipotent power as well as unparalleled good¬ 
ness, and gave evidence that he is truly the Son 
of David, and the Son of God, ‘ tiic only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth ?’ Christ 
himself, indeed, appealed to these mighty W'orks 
as characteristics of the Messiaii which the 
evangelical prophet had specified about seven 
hundred years before; for when the disciples 
of Join) put the question to him, ‘ Art thou 
he that should come, or do we look for utiotlier?’ 
Jesus answered, * Go and show .)olm again 
those tilings whieli ye do liear and sec. The 
blind receive their sight, and the lame walk; 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear; the 
dead are raised np, and the poor have the gos¬ 
pel preached unto them. And blessed he, 
whosoever shall not be oflended in me.’ 

The age of miracles having lung since ceased, 
it would be unwarrantable now to expect mira¬ 
culous interpositions in favour of the deaf and 
dumb ; but the surprising cures of which they, 
as well as the blind, the maimed, and the lep¬ 
rous, were the subjects, are recorded in the 
New Testament for the confirmation of ouf faith 
In Christ’s power and benevolence, and are 
obviously calculated to encourage the deaf and 
dumb, in ail succeeding times, to implore the 
compassion of that mighty Saviour, who is * the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.* 

11. The cheering prediction in the text is 
splritdaiiy fulfilled, in the experience of sinners, 
in the day of conversion. The natural state of 
mankind, as a fallen race, is exceedingly de¬ 
plorable. They are, indeed, still rational and 
accountable beings, possessed of Understanding, 
oonscienee, affections, and other faculties; but in 
a moral point of view, they are utterly depraved, 
* in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of 

t y.' The pen of inspiration describes 

li spiritually blind, * having the under- 
g darkened, being alienated from the life 
r idiCOagh the ignorance that fe in themi 


because of the blindne^e of their heart.* They 
are also spiritually deaf, deaf to the voice of God. 
The law may be published from Sinai in all 
its majesty aiid purity ; the thunders may roll, 
and the sound of the trtiiflpet Wax loUder and 
louder; but their ears are impenetrable to its 
alarming accents. Tiiey are determined neither 
to obey its precepts, nor to be disturbed by its 
terrors. They * stop their eat^, and make their 
hearts like an adamant-stone, lest they should 
hear the law.’ The still small voice of the 
gospel may go forth ffom Zioii; the glad tidings 
of a Saviour’s birth, death, and resurrection, 
may salute their ears; they may be invited in 
tiie sweetest strains to embrace the otters of 
mercy and be reconciled to God;—still, how¬ 
ever, they remain callous and inaccessible, like 
the deaf adder that stuppeth her ear, and will 
not hearken to the voice of the charmer, charm¬ 
ing ever so wisely. The appeals of ministers, 
and the counsels of relatives and friends, are 
treated with equal neglect. Nfar do they hear 
with serious attention the most impressive ad¬ 
monitions of Providence. ‘ They, regard not 
the works of the Lord, nor the operation of his 
hands.’—While thus spiritually deafi they are 
at the same time spiritually dumb. They are 
quite indisposed to speak to their Maker in the 
language of prayer or praise. In their estima¬ 
tion, the exercises of divine worship seeiii un¬ 
necessary, useless, and pharisaieai, fitted Unly 
to interrupt the business and obstruct tiic en¬ 
joyments of life. Even when they deign to 
observe the form of godliness, they know nothing 
of its poW«r. They neither pray with the 
Spirit, nor sing with the Spirit. Whatever 
attention they leiid to the modulation of the 
voice, they make no effort to sing with gtacc 
in the heart. In religious conversation they 
feel no delight. Let the varied concerns of 
agriculture, commerce, and polities, or the 
affairs of those arbund them, become the subjects 
of conference, they cati take their share with 
alacrity. On these topics, they can expatiate 
with freedom, for hours in Succession. Some 
of them can even dilate with pleasure on external 
circumstances connected with religion, as the 
building of bburches, the settlihg of ministers, 
the manner of composing arid delivering dis¬ 
courses. But let the substantial ddCtriiieS of 
scripture, or the weighty matters of vital abd 
practical piety be introduced, and, behold I 
they are dumb; dr if they Open tbCir tuouth, 
they are autuat^ by sinister motives. 

Such is the mdUirtiful State df felien riMan, 
In the day of cdnveraiobiJbdWdyer, A momentohs 
and blessed Ubange fe e^etUd. Ttaefi fbe eyeS 
of the blind are omited td st^ the of Odd, 
the excellence of Christ, the maiighity of sin, 
the beauty Of holiness, the inajplirtanee of eier- 
oity. Then the earn ol. the dbif ere uastd^ijled 
to hear the voice of the Almighty ill tiilure arid 
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providebcet and especially in the sacred scrip* 
tures. ' in that day shall the deaf hear the 
words of the book, and the eyes of the blind 
shall iee Out Of obscurity and out of darkness.' 

‘ My sheep,' says' Clirlst, ‘ hear my voice, and 
I know them, and they follow me.’ The genuine 
converts of Zion hear both law and gospel, with 
deep attention and solemn interest. With Josiuh, 
thejr tremble at the words of the Lord God of 
Israel, anxious to escape his just and fearful 
indignation. Like Mary, they sit at Jesus' 
feet with Composure and delight, whilst he pro* 
claims his own and his Father’s love, and says, 

‘ Him that cometh unto me, 1 will in nowise 
cast out.’-i—Then, too, in this day of power, the 
tongue of the dumb is loosed, and begins to 
.•ipeak and to sing. Tlie noble faculty of speech, 
us well as the organ of hearing, with all their 
otlier powers, they sincerely consecrate to tlie 
service of their Creator and Redeemer. Tliey 
now say, * I will cry unto God most high ; 
niito God that perforineth all things for inc :’ 

‘ While I live, 1 will praise the Lord ; I will 
slug praise unto my God wiiile 1 have any 
being.’ Now, too, they stand prepared to con¬ 
fess Christ before men ; tliey are not ashamed 
of him or of.his words before an evil and per- 
vei’se generation. Detesting all nffectation and 
tnoruseuess, they show no reluctance to make 
secular affairs the subject of their talk at proper 
times, and in due measure ; but tliey give a 
decided preference to truly religious and instruc¬ 
tive conversation. With a generous solicitude 
they watch for opportunities of suggesting 
weighty and appropriate sentiments; that, by 
the divine blessing, they may edify the pious, 
confirm the wavering, inform the ignorant, and 
awaken the secufe.—Thus the prediction before 
us is spiritually fulfilled, iu the day^ of effectual 
calling. 

111. We must state further, that this pleasing 
prediction is also accomplished, in a spiritual 
sense, in the experience of the Christian, in the 
day of gracious revival, after a season of de¬ 
clension. That real Christians are liable to 
spiritual declension, cannot be denied. Though 
the principle of spiritual life, implanted in their 
bosom in the moment of regeneration, can never 
be extinguished, and though, on the whole, they 
make progress iu the ways of wisdom, yet, 
owing to the force of temptation added to tlieir 
remaining depravity and weakness, tlie exercise 
of grace is sometimes interrupted, and its vigour 
impaired for a season. On this point, we need 
not refer you to the sad experience of David, 
or to the languishing condition of the church, 
when 'she bad cause to say, ‘ Awake, O north 
witod { and come, tliou south.' Nor is it neces¬ 
sary to mention the angel of the church of 
Li>besos, to whom it is said, * I have somewhat 
agati^t tt>^^ ^Cf^bse tiiou bast left thy first 
love.\ ^y it not suffice to appeal to your- ! 


selves. Tell us, O-Christian, are you not sen* 
Bible, that the power of religion iu your heart 
has sometimes decayed? Alust you not ao« 
knowledge, that your spiritual vision has become 
obscure, that you have lost those lively appt‘C* 
hensions yon once had of the reality and ini'* 
portance of divine and everlasting things, and 
that you could not ‘see afhr of!’?’ ArC you 
not aware tliat your ears have become * dull of 
hearing ;’ so that for a time you were backward 
to hear the voice of your heavenly Father in 
scripture and providence, and richly deserved 
the reproof, ‘ O fools, and slow of heart to be¬ 
lieve all tiiat the propliets have spoken?’ Have 
you not nawon to confe.«s tliatyou have become 
in u manner dumb, disinclined, in a great mea¬ 
sure, to address yourself to God by prayer and 
supplication, or to celeliratc his praise in the 
songs of Zion, indisposed to speak a word in due 
season, as fbruierly, for tlie honour of your 
Saviour, the edifleution of fellow-Cliristians, ui 
tlie admonition of the tliouglitless and the 
perishing ? 

Some of you, we trust, can add, that it has 
pleased God to gniiit you a day of merciful 
revival after a time of decleiisioii. We read, 
‘ I have seen Ids ways, and will heal him ; 1 will 
lead him also, and restore comfurts unto him, 
and to his mourners.' In tlie day of happy 
restoration, when God ' sets liis liaiid u second 
time to recover the remnant of Ids people*’ the 
eyes of the blind are opened, the ears of tho 
deaf linstojiped, (he lame man leaps as an hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb sings, 'i'iieir views 
of divine truth become clear and iiifiuential; 
tiieir ears, which were comparatively deaf, are 
unclosed; with renewed utteiilion and reverence 
they hear the voice of a compassionate Saviour 
and a reconciled God. ‘ Speak, Lord,’ says the 
recovered Christian, * fur tliy servant heureth.’ 
Witii renovated energy, they leap as an hart in 
the path of duty, and ‘ mount up with wings as 
eagles.’ Their tongue, in tine, released from 
unhappy restraints, is rendered more vocal than 
ever in praise and prayer; and they feel prompt¬ 
ed to commend the ways of piety to all around 
them with peculiar earnestness, and with animat¬ 
ing prospects of success. * Restore Unto me*' 
says the Psalmist, ‘ the joy of thy salvation, and 
upiiold me with thy free Spirit; then will I 
teucli transgressors thy ways, and sinners shall 
be converted unto thee.’ Once more, 

IV. The delightful prediction in the text ia 
gloriously fulfilled in the day of the Cbristiait’s 
death, aud at the resurrection of the jusl) 
Whatever advances believera may make in omts 
formity to the divine image, imperfection moiff 
or less adheres to them so long as tbnir eottt^h# 
on the earth. They are still to a great mtltWlt 
blind, and deaf, and dumb- They are, howhtfit 
going'on to perfection; and with regard Itt f^ 
soul, the perreetion desired » attalnediil 
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of death. On that intereating day, which to the 
Cbriatian is better than the day Of his birth* every 
stain is wiped away* every grace matured* every 
faculty expanded. The prediction before us 
receives a glorious fulfilment. * Then the eyes 
of the blind shall be openedthe character and 
works of God, the mysteries of nature* provi¬ 
dence, and grace* will be exhibited in the most 
clear and satisfactory light. Then* too, * the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, and the 
tongue of the dumb sing.* Whatever be 
the specific means by which the disembodied 
spirit is enabled to hear and to speak, the saints* 
even in the separate state* will no doubt hear 
the voice of God to much better advantage than 
ever they heard it on earth* and sing forth the 
honour of his name in far sweeter and more 
fervid strains than ever they sung in the land 
of their pilgrimage. 

The day of the general resurrection, however, 
will bring new accessions to their glory and joy, 
and a still more signal accomplishment of this 
sublime prophetic intimation. How auspicious 
the era when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven, with his mighty angels ; when the 
sound of the last trumpet shall be heard in every 
region of this globe, shall penetrate the darkest 
recesses of the tomb, and the deepest caverns 
of the ocean; when * this corruptible shall put 
on incorruption, and this mortal shall put on 
immortality !'. Tlicn the eyes that had been 
sealed in darkness shall appear bright and 
sparkling, as a fiume of fire; the ears that had 
been deal^ as the clods of the valley, shall listen 
with rapture to the melody of angels; the 
tongue, which had long been fettered in the 
house of silence, shall celebrate the praises of 
redeeming mercy with a noble freedom, like the 
pen of a ready writer. How many myriads of 
tongues, and of hearts, will then harmoniously 
unite in the same anthems of praise to God and 
the Lamb! How transporting also the thought, 
that, without weariness and witliout interrup- 
tiou, their hallelujahs shall be prolonged through¬ 
out the ceaseless ages of eternity !—These glo¬ 
rious prospects are not the dreams of enthusiasm, 
or “ the baseless fabric of a vision.” Incredible 
as they may seem to human wisdom, they are 
authorised by the word of God who cannot 
lie, by the promises of the true and faithful 
Witness, and by Christ’s own triumphant re¬ 
surrection from the dead. ' Because 1 live,* 
says the great Head of the church, ' ye shall 
live also.' ‘ Thy dead men shall live, together 
with my dead body shall they arise. Awake 
and sing* ye that dwell in dost; for thy dew is 
as the dew of herbs* and the earth shall cast 
forth her diSad.' 

Allow ua to add* that, in these final glories 
which ape in reserve for the children of Gbd* 
it nt^ip^r of those who had been literally deaf 
and in .tfais iirotld shall* unqueetionaldyi 


bear a part. The Holy Spirit “ worketfa where* 
and when* and how he plcaseth;'* an^scriptare- 
and fact combine to show that a small measure of 
doctrinal knowledge may prove, by the divine 
blessing* the means of sanctification and eternal 
life. Happy the dumb that die in a state of 
union with the Saviour. Their souls depart to 
be with him in paradise. In the morning of 
the resurrection their bodies shall awake* exempt 
from every defect* ‘ fashioned*’ equally with 
other saints, * like unto his glorious body.* The 
ears of, the deaf shall then be completely un¬ 
stopped ; the tongue of the dumb shall then be 
completely unloosed; and the recollection of 
their former incapacities will only serve eter¬ 
nally to enhance the joys, and to accent the 
songs of the New Jerusalem* of which the walls 
are called Salvation and the gates Praise. 

We might infer from this subject, that God 
is wondeiful in counsel and excellent in work¬ 
ing. Had he so pleased* he could have efifec- 
tually prevented the fall of man; but he de¬ 
creed to permit this doleful event, and has taken 
occasion from it to display the exceeding riches 
of his grace, in his kindness towards us through 
Christ Jesus. Had it accorded with his eternal 
purpose, too, he could easily have so arranged 
matters, that no one of all the sons and daughters 
of men should have been born deaf and dumb. 
By his Wise appointment, however, some indi¬ 
viduals, in every age, are placed in these forlorn 
and affecting circumstances, to declare his 
righteousness in the effects of the fall; to open 
a way for the manifestation of his goodness, in 
causing the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak; 
to teach all mankind their entire dependence on 
the Creator for the use of their senses and 
faculties,* and to afibrd opportunities for the 
exercise of compassion and beneficence. 

From what has been said, it appears that wc 
should tenderly feel for the deaf and dumb. 
Without speaking, at present, of public insti¬ 
tutions formed fur their benefit, and the encour¬ 
agement to which they are entitled,* we may 
remark that we ought particularly to sympa¬ 
thise with dumb persons that reside in our own 
neighbourhood, and are connected with us by 
sacred and endearing ties. It is an interesting 
fact, that, in a certain family belonging to this 
congregation, six- individuals, three brothers and 
three sisters, were born deaf and dumb. One 
of these, the youngest of the brothers, died in 
childhood, more than forty-four years since. 
All the rest have been preserved alive, till about 
ten days since, when the eldest sister, after a 
severe affliction, was taken away. Her natural 
temper, it is well known, was ttneommonly 
pleasant. Charity also inclines ns to kopie, that 
she had experienced the power and cemitort ot 

* Sevsnl yean sines, the writer tedk oese do g amply 
to reeoiniaeiid these tnetel IwtitalioBSi iaaaetiber 
periodical. 
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rdigion* was given to prayer, and was enabled 
to commit her departing spirit into the hands 
of that Redeemer, whose death she had often 
commemorated in the sacrament of the supper. 
The surviving members of the family have a 
strong claim on our sympathy. Let our prayers 
ascend up before God in their behalf, that Uieir 
sorrows may be healed, that their heavy loss 
may be repaired and sanctified, that the Lord 
may guide them with his counsel, and at last 
receive them into his glorious kingdom, to 
‘ sing aloud of his mercy,’ world without end. 

In fine, if we enjoy the use of our corporeal 
senses and mental faculties, let us ponder the 
responsibility attached to this privilege. Say, 
my brethren, what improvement have you made 
of your eyes, your ears, your tongue, your 
reason,>~of the sacred volume, and the various 
means of grace? Be persuaded to examine, 
whether or nut you continue to this day, spi* 
ritually blind, deaf and dumb, and dead. Fix 
your attention on such encouraging promises and 
predictions as these : * Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, the hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and they that hear shall live.’ Then the eyes 
of the blind shall be opened, and the cars of the 
deaf shall be unstopped; then shall the lame man 
leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
sing.’ Let the sinner comply with the gracious 
call, ‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light.’ Let 
the Christian endeavour to become more and 
more wakeful and active, and sincerely conse¬ 
crate his time, with all his energies, to the glory 
of the Saviour. ‘ Gird up the loins of your 
mind, be sober, and hope to the end for the 
grace that is to be brought unto j'ou at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.’ ‘ To him be glory 
both now and for ever. Amen.’ 

INIQUITIES OF THE OPIUM TRADE WITH 
CHINA.* 

(From the Rev. Mr Thelwsll'a book on that sut^rct-J 

China, though not the most extensive, appears to lie, hy 
far, tho roost populous empire in the worki, comprising 
under its dominion one-third of the human race, if not 
considerably more. Why is this immense market closed 
to such a degree as it is against the productions of British 
industry ? Is it because the inhabitants have no money 
to spend ? By no means. They could give us (as I ftnd 
by reference to a “ Statement of Trade in British Vessels 
at Canton,” put forth by the “ General Chamber of Com¬ 
merce," and dated Canton, tho 26th of September, 1838,) 
in one year (ending the 80th of June, 181)8,) at Cantou 
only, nearly 1 ] ,000,000 Spanish ■dollars in sirecio, for 
that which they purchase as a mere luxury, and which 
is, in effect, a deadly poison. Tliey hare, theretoio, 
money to spend in trading with us. 

Is H, then, that they know nothing, and care nothing, 
about tho products of British industry ? This notion, if it 
should' ocenr to any one. Is also refuted by the same 
'* statement inwbieb 1 find that various; articles which 

• See fomar Papers on this solijeet In No. C. and ClII. 


are the objects of legitimate eommeree do, to a certain 
extent, find tlieir way from this eountvy into China, and 
therefore must, evidently, find a market la that empire. 
That there is a desire for British manulkctores is also 
plainly acknowledged by some of the Cbiuese documents 
which 1 have quoted. 

But though the -people hSve money to spend, and de¬ 
sire to olitain tho products of our industry, and there is 
reason tu believe, therefore, that an o{N!n trade with 
China would, in the course of a few years, afford an im¬ 
mense and most important market to the British merchant 
and to tho British manufoctarer, can tliis bo hoped for 
while the opium traffic continues, and wiiiio tlio Chinese 
government and people must judge of us tliereby, or, in 
other words, must feel theni.eives justifiiKl in considering 
us, and dealing with us, os whulcsaio smugglers and whole¬ 
sale dealers in poison ? Do not tlte facts which I have - 
detailed, especially viewed in tho light in which they 
must appear to the Chinese, abundantly justify that go¬ 
vernment in its system of exclusion—in treating us with 
watchful suspicion am! constant jealousy—in cherishing 
feelings towards us of distance, reserve, and enmity ? 

Wliile we systematically, pertinaciously, and “ contu¬ 
maciously" cuiitravone their laws, corrupt their officers, 
and poison thoir people, c:in we, with any show of reason, 
expect them to enter upon equal and friendly terms into 
commercial treaties with us, or into tlie relations of na¬ 
tional alliance'f 

While those things arc so, must not our present com¬ 
merce necessarily stand iqion a must precarious and 
humiliating footing; and must not the door lie cnToctually 
closed against more extended eommereini intereourse ? 
That is to say, tlio most extensive market in tlio world 
must bo forbidden to open itself to the encouragement of 
our national industry; fur, so long as tliey judge of our 
cliaraclcr by the opium trade, they ought to bo oxcoed- 
ingly jealous of any furtlior intercourse, or closer eom- 
municalion with us. 

It will probably be said, '‘that it is unfair and unreason¬ 
able to ascribe to the iniquities of the njiium trade, how¬ 
ever black they may lie, timt system of exclusion which 
has cliaractorijscd tho policy of tlio CJliiiicso government 
towards foreigners, oven from (lie period of our first 
acquaintance with it. It is hard to lay tho blame of our 
exclusion from the benefits of a free trade with China 
upon the opium merchants, whose traffic with China did 
not commence till about fifty year* ago; while tho same 
jealousy of all intercourse with foreigners has liecn mani¬ 
fested by the court of Pekin for more than 200 years." 

1 grant, in reference to sucli objcctiuns, that a very 
great Jealousy of intercourse with foreign nations has been 
all along a marked oburaeteiistic of Chinese policy. All 
that we know of the history and government of that 
country concurs to show that such jealousy is in unison 
both witli the character of the jicople and witli tlie pecu¬ 
liar system of government adopted by its rulers, anil very 
pertinaciously adhered to. But two things must be in¬ 
quired into before this characteristic policy of the Chinese 
government (which doubtless appears to European judg¬ 
ment very narrow-minded, iililieral, and al«urd) can bo 
pleaded, as of any force to set aside my argument in the 
way in which I have stated it, and with duo reference to 
the documents 1 have produced. 

1. How is it, that in tho space of 240 years we have 
done so little to overcome this jealousy, and to establUh 
our intercourse with Cluna upon a comfoitablo and hon¬ 
ourable footing, if not upon a liberal basis ? If the con¬ 
duct of our feilow-coutitiymen who traded with China, 
whose character and proceedings were subjected to the 
observation of that government and people, bad been alt 
along fair, open, honourable, and generous, so ‘that any¬ 
thing contrary thereto must have been regarded as a mere 
occasionid exception, is it to be believed that Oiinesa 
jealousy and exclusiveness, and Chinese prejudices, would 
not have been in some considerable measure softened 
down, insomuch that, after so long an acquaintano^ tjie 
government and people mnst have been coostfaliu^ - to 
confess that “this it a |ieople of whom wa need not b*to 
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rifidly JmkMH—whom it {< no loOi;er necewiiry to entirely 
to euslnde ? We bnv# fkintid them, and fhall And tbem, 
bonourable men, Ineapable of abuiing the friendship with 
which we ombrece then;, end the trust end confidence 
which we repose in them.” 

But if| on the contrary, they have seen in us, all along, 
too much of that tame disposition to sacrifice everything 
to the lust of gain, which is so awfully manifested in tlio 
iniquities of the opium trade—if tliey have found us sordid, 
grasping, selfish, ready to violate their laws and regula¬ 
tions, wheresoever we could do it with itqpunity, and to 
bribe their officers upon every occasion; ready, on tiie 
othef hand, to cringe before them, with abject meanness, 
whenever they began to threaten and exert themselves 
with vigour; and thus making it manifest that we cared 
for nothing but our own base and selfish interests ; then, 
I say, my point it established, and the iniquities of tlio 
opium trade, considered as a sample of our conduct and 
character in dealing with the Chinese, do certainly afford an 
abundant and too satisfactory explanation of tlie dilficul- 
ties and restrictions under which our commercial inter¬ 
course with China has been placed. If tho opium trade 
itself has not been, ami Could not be, all along tlio main 
hinderanco, yet the conduct and character tlieroin exhiliit- 
ed Havo lieon and must have iicen. 

At one time, and not more than a century back, many 
ports along the coast of Chinn, from Ciintou to Ming-Pu, 
and even Tang-Cliow, wore ojieri to our commerce, which 
aro now entirely closed ; so tliat our restriction to the 
■inglo port of Cnnlon is, comparatively, a recent tiling, 
and may be considered as the just and natural conse¬ 
quences of our own misdeeds. And if such lie tlio fails, 
how necessary is it that tho whole of the conduct of our 
fellow-countrymen in their intercourse witli China should 
be thoroughly investigated, amt tliat we should from tin's 
time forth turn over a new leaf, renouncing all tho iniqui¬ 
ties, not only of tho opium trade, but of every other part 
of our conduct, which have so long and so justly debarred 
us from honourable and iinrostricled trade with tho various 
|>ortB of Cliina. It is plain tliat wo must no longer lay 
the blame on tho jealousies ami prejudices of the Chinese; 
that wo must not imagine their system of exclusion to lio 
wanton or absurd; but rather that to wliicti our conduct 
has in somo measure forced them, and which at any rate 
it has altogether justified. 

• • • • • 

Suppose that tho case were changed—that tho Ilritish 
government, and therewitli the body of Britisli mcrcliaiits, 
who are, or might be, ooncerned in tho trade with Cliina, 
should come forward in an honest, manly, friendly, Chris¬ 
tian manner, at whatever present sacrifice, to pledge them¬ 
selves to the Chinese authorities to work with them liand 
and heart for the entire suppression of this baneful trafiic, 
and therewith of whatsoever olso may give tlicm just 
ground of complaint, should we not put ourselves in a 
position that would command ros|reet and gratitude, both 
from the government and tho people of that empire—a 
position, in which it would scarcely bo possible for them 
much longer to refuse diplomatic relations and national 
treaties with us upon fair and equal terms ? Might we 
not hereby reasonably hope to secure in due time any 
bonourable and really desirable terms of commercial and 
political intercourse with them ? 

And would it not ho worthy of a great and mighty no¬ 
tion— would it not be lovely and of good report among alt 
the nations of the earth beside, if (so soon as the ikets of 
the cue were fairly laid before us,) wo should come for¬ 
ward as one man, disregarding the lessons and ealcula- 
t(oas of a base and money-getting expediency, to renounce 
god put down the evil which so long had been carried on 
nnkopim to us, and which had so deeply disgraced our 
Christian character, and compromised our national hon- 
onr, in the eyes of the Eastern world ? 

But 1 have not yet done even with the facts of the case. 
VhM the above was all written, and indeed already sent 
|a the press, | reeelvefi ftoiq a gentiemaD who ha* long 
resMad in Indlai geornmnninatidn to the following eihet, 
fMlnti«f 9 gt «Ui«r gvllt eeonected »Hh the produ(tii»i of 


opium in our Indjan possesdops, and the tfgfilc in 
that drug. The facta here detailed cannot fiii) ^es^oially 
whan taken in connexion with all that has hOeh already 
addneed) to be deeply injurious to dor national chafeeter, 
and decidedly detrimental to opr permanent interests, 
and to the security and stability of our dominion through¬ 
out the whole extent of out Indian empire:— 

“ The evils which the cultivation of opium entailf upon 
our fellow-subjects in India arise partly from tho ryots in 
the opium districts of Patna and Snares being compelled 
to give up fixed portions of their lands for the production 
of the poppy. It is true that the honourable company 
pay fairly for the lands and labour thus wrested from the 
ryot (farmer); and did the amount paid by the govern¬ 
ment find its way honestly into the possession of these 
people, there might not be so much cause of complaint 
in tills matter; but the contrary is the case. These 
payments have to pass through the hands of numerous 
emplmj6s of the government; and scarce 20 per cent, of 
it ever roaches its legitimate owner. The evils of tho 
cultivation, however, do not end here. In consequence of 
lieing obliged forcibly to cultivate this highly-taxed drug, 
tho peasant is constantly exposed to a suspicion of retain¬ 
ing some part of the produce for private sale; the surveil¬ 
lance of tho police is, therefore, ospocially directed to 
those uniiappy creatures; and tho oppressions which they 
aro subjected to In this way surpass belief. They are ex¬ 
posed to every sort of annoyance which the ingenuity of 
the authorised plunderers (tho police and the custom¬ 
house searchers) can devise in order to extort bribes. 
Tile privacy of their miserable abodes, the sanctity of 
ttieir feiiialos, is intruded upon by these harpies of 
govornmont; and no redress can be given by the govern¬ 
ment, unless they abolish the production of this accursed 
drug. AVero tlio cultivation of it transferred to private 
individuals, the evil would, us far os the cultivation is con¬ 
cerned, be greatly mitigated, inasmuch as the servant of 
private individuals would not have {lowor to oppress the 
natives to tlio extent possessed by those of the govornmont, 
and there would be a distant hope of redress to an op¬ 
pressed native in the government courts. But where tlie 
government itself is virtually dependent, an appeal to its 
justice is a mockery; and thus arises a moral aggravation 
of the evil. 

“ The evils arising from tho government trade in opium 
to the people of Bengal, liahar, and Benares, arise from 
tile necessary protection against tho smuggling of tliis 
article of monopoly, and tho right of search given to the 
custom-liouse oflicors, wlio are placed in scarch-liouses, 
or cliokces, at short distances along tho banks of that 
main artery of Indian trade, tiie Ganges, and allow no 
native bout to pass without bringing it to for search. Be¬ 
fore 1 proceed further in this branch of tlio suliject, 1 liaJ 
better give sumo insight into the character of the natives 
ompluyed in those search-houses. They consist of ])cons 
(pay, 10s. per month), ameens (24s.), and writers (14s.). 
The writer is generally the more respectable personage of 
tho three. Ho has charge of the rest; his pay is 7 rupees 
per month, llis qualification is a knowledge of tho Per¬ 
sian language. He finds his own stationery, which costs 
him 2 rupees per mouth, leaving 5 rupees for himself. 
He has to give security for good behaviour to the amount 
of 500 rupees (jC 50). The 5 rupees which remain of Id* 
salary are not sufficient to provide him with food, yet 
these men generally live expensively (that is to ea.y, for 
natives), and save money. Were there nothing beyond 
the authorized emoluments of the situation al^ve-men- 
tionod, it is obvious that it would bo impossible to get any 
one to accept such places. Yet large sums are ^id ns 
bribes to those who are supposed to have power with the 
European collector, in order to procure them. The na¬ 
tural consequence is, that feelings of honesty and morality 
are thrown aside, as incomivatibla with the employment 
in the customs. In other departments—in Judicial offices, 
'n the revenue, and oven in the police—'honoet native 
offieen have been found, notwithstanding t(ie British 
Indian system (which seems as if it were devised with the 
view of olTeiing temptation to natives in euttaori^ to bo 
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(ti*1ion«>0 i M e^ttonit l xmrtr met tn lioneit 
native. Tbpee vbp ar« employed enter it.witb the tele 
intentloo of doing the be«t they can for tbemieivef. 
Therefore, the bribery and perjury apparent and aekn«W« 
lodged in the ayatem are most lamentable. 

1 have already said, that the right of learch is in¬ 
trusted to characters such as 1 have duscribed. Therefore 
all goo<!8 passing the main artery of India, the Ganges, 
are exposed to it. Now, this right is not in any way used 
to protect the government; it is hold out by the custom¬ 
house oflicers as a means of extorting bribes. This tax 
upon goods is made in every search-house estahlislied 
along tlio lino they have to travel. Nor are merchant 
i)onts alone subjected to these extortions. They fall 
heavily upon travellers, especially pilgrims, and those who 
travel with tljcir families. The latter usually have a 
separate apartment for their wives, sisters, and other- 
fettmlus, which the officers threaten to- enter, under tho 
pretext of suspecting that opium is concealed there; and 
we know that a respectable Hindoo would sacrifice all he 
has ill the world rather than expose his wives to insult 
from tliese miscreant searcliers. The same system of extor¬ 
tion exists upon goods and persons conveyed by land, wlien- 
ever tliey come witliin the limits of inland custom-houses. 

“ To sum up the curse conseipieiit on this right of 
search, which springs from the government trade in opium, 

I may say they arc as follow:—tlie exactions and corrup¬ 
tions ; the grievous delay; tho insolent exercise of low- 
ill-paid authority ; tho interruption of communication, by 
simtling up ferries, roads, and routes; the distress and 
ruin resulting from false seizures and confiscations (got up 
by the custom-house people to blind tlio guvernnient;) 
tile diversion of trade into diflerent channels less inip<>ded ; 
the advancement of price of all goods, by reason of tlu-se 
eticeks and annoyances and, worst of all, the demornli- 
zalioii of the habits of all parties connected with, or ex¬ 
posed to the influence of, these oppressive and unjust 
measures. And we must citlicr submit to all these evils 
and hiiiderances tho happiness and prospects, eternal as 
well as temporal, of the inhabitants of tin's large and 
wealthy tract of a country teeming with indusiry and 
fruitfulness; or annihilate the right of search, wtiich, us 
it is exercised, is replete with every curse tliat can lie in¬ 
flicted on millions of our unoifending fellow-ereaturcs, 
whom, by tho laws of Uud and man, we are hound in 
every way to protect and comfort.” 

Having, then, considered the evidence anil docnmenls 
produced in the former part of this volume, and tho bear¬ 
ing of the facts which they establish on tlie. security of 
our Eastern empire, on tho progress of religion, and tlie 
success of Christian missions among the countless multi¬ 
tudes of Eastern Asia, and even on tlie cmiimereial inter¬ 
ests of the merchants and manufacturers of (ireat Itritaiu, 
may it not bo safely affirmed, that regard to national 
honour and national prosperity, as well as to the word of 
God and Christian principle, and regard to the far moie 
important and sacred interests of religion and humanity, 
all comliine to demand, on the part of the ligislature and 
jieople of this country, these two things: — 

1. A tliorough investigation licfore jiarliamont of all 
the facts connected with tho opium trade with Cliina. 

2. A steadfast determination and tho most rigorous 
exertions. If these things be so, to put down this iihomi- 
nahle traffic; and a roost friendly, cordial co ojxinition 
with the Ciiinese government and local authorities in 
every measure which can be devised for delivering their 
country from this poisonous post. 


VoetKS. 

THE DEAD, 

Nnum tee gmins of sand out-ipieac] 
WhwvTffir OoeBo'a Wllowa flow j 
Or floiintliMi bright itm orer-beod#. 
b ttihir proud eowwfl 


m 

Count idl the 

Or that expend tt«e wing in rtri ; v . 
Nttinber the hoatt that in the deep 
Existence and its pieatnivs ahara} 

Count the green (eaves that in the breath 
Of Spring’s biitiie gale are dancing fairt 
Or those, all faded, sere in death, 

Which flit before the wintry blast ;-~- 

Aye! number these., and myriads more,— 

All countless as they seem to b«% 

There still remains an ampler store 
Untold by, and unknown of thee. 

Askest tliou—" Who, or what ha they ?” 

Oh I think upon Uiy mortal doom; 

And witli aiminted eye survey 
Tile silent'empire of the tomb I 

Tliiiik of nil those who erst have been 
J.iviiig (IS Ihnu art—even now ; 
l.Odkiiig upon life’s busy scene 

AVilli glance as careless, light, as thou. 

All these, like thee, have liv’d and mov’d,— 

Have seen wliat now thou look'st upon,— 

Have fear'd, hoped, hated, mourn’d, or lov'd,— 
And now from mortal sight are gone. 

Yet, though iinsceti of human eye 
Their reliques alumbt-r in the earth : 

The boon of iimnurtnlity 

To them was given with vital birth. 

They wKae, and having been, they abeI 
Knrth hut contains their mouldering dust i 
Tlieir denlliless spirits, near or far. 

With tliiiie must rise to meet the just. 

Thou knnw’st not hut they hover near. 

Witness of every secret deed, 

W'hieli, sliunnitig human eye or ear, 

Tlie spirits of Uie dead may heed. 

An awful thought it is to think, 

I'he viewless Dead outnumber all 
Who, bound by life’s connecting link. 

Now share with us this earthly ball! 

It is a thought as dread and high, 

And one to wake a fearful thrill. 

To tliiiik. while all who iive, must die, 

The DKAn, the dead, are h'etap eiid. 

Bb&nahd BAtTON. 


STANZAS, 

By WoBDSwoaTH. 

Tub Muon that sails along the aky 
Moves wiUi a happy destiny. 

Oft is she hid frinn mortal eye 
Or dbaly seen; 

Sul vben the cloiidi asan^ 

How bsi|^ h«x arimf 
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Iffft HBpft'irtff wlwn Ihs wlflds ^kil rifep ; 

Not iiorripfi (mwanl, wlwm tij^y swt-i i> ' 
•TJic bosom oftbc rth^wof‘UeVp; 

Not tttrncA ; 

She ktiowB mi <'v«n ro^c 4 o. kptj), 
AVherteVr^Udie, 

• 

IVnTrsf iirr we—;i fpolyaril'race ; 
Tliimsttiiih, Umu.sU ridU ii| foi Uine's gnicc. 
WiUv cliPi isUM Milleiihejss of paCc 
'flieir arajr-'gWrsur; 

Jrtgratt’Ji «]io weaf'ft, rape 

The o'liule year 

If tcanflr^ huuipor p’^i’ slmolii make 
My Sf'ivit jJtTinp for (Iruojiiii"'* >aVe,<— 

I'Vom Fnncf follewinj* in thy wake, 

Jtrisih. fc’llijj of Hciiveii' 

A comiler inijmlsc tel im; take 
Anil be tbi-giveii. 



i^HiStcHanroU'j. 


' MUtepulitan Inlcmpirittirr .— 1!) I'enrii'’ to two n<l- 
of Uie House of roiniiioie.. ualeil l.he ^l--l iim! 
SJoth of Feltrilttry, Ictillb ami onleivil in be jwiitieil 
April BUi, it lij'peavs tliat. in IS.'lfi, tbi re wen* in llie 
luelropnii:- (ieeiiSHnl \ ielnalU i's. ami I.Tli'J lieenseil 

beer-wllei's, being; bli of ilie former r.inl ,1.) of llie liilter 
less than in the j.reemiing yi-ar. I'lie laroest ninnber 
1)1 licenreil \ ;el ualliTS was ,n IMM.nnd of lioensetl beer- 
•sellers in ISar, tl.e tiiuiibi r of l.i.e former being I .il l, 
iiiul of llie litUer l.r.'if.J; making loi.elher ti.-.'M: but 
tl.r tofnl las) year was reiineed lo (l.nili'. The ijii.iMLi- 
|.i«s on wlneli tin ibiiies tor liome-eoiisniii|itioii were 
jilini tor Uie year emlnig i iiielmiing eolomai lam 
mill tbreign .sjiiriis, were as lot low :—f'or Isngiaml 
H.'fst.S.iiii.'f gaiUms; SenIlami. (i .i.l4.‘>.t!*fi gallons; lor 
lr<>Jiuiti, i gallons; niaking u total for js.if 

of imperial gallons. Tin- ainonnr of ia- 

eiime nnd r'xpentlitnr«‘, ia. reeee.lly laid before ibe 
ilonsti of Crtuinioiis by tile Idianeelior of (lie lix- 
oheqiier, shows tbiit tbe rlniies paid on spirits lor the 
yrar cjuiing Jarr, iSalJ, were ns tollow.s;— 

P'oreigM . . -Cl,.'lo'<.ii7l 
l^wo . . . l,VU,0:i/' 

ilritish . '. fi.'iffr.ynl 


liefoti^WMn1,heir guilt In Uie sight of Oo»l, the iieee*. 
sity o£l'ii«i{iatntt«ncq^ and the way of inerey nnd redemp.. 

. UiMJ by faitS' ln ow ,|inOitf 'Je»is Christ. It eannot I e 
aociirately .stifled the im^iwr.of tracts on intemiierain .• 
thnt will thus be put intq''' 0 il|mi|atinn in Lorn Ion, but 
confining the work to the ISCwD yksitable liooses, iln- 
mnnlMT cannot be below half a niilliofi. In the iu.i 
conviction} Uiat nothing but trutli will be ))ut into ilio 
hands 4ti' (he people, ami that the Cod of triiiii will 
l-irosper every olteinpl made lo adv.nnee bis glory, imd 
the recovery and happiness of men by .lesus t lirist, we 
fervently pr.^iy, nnd ask the jirayers of all who love tli.' 
souls of men, that, the divine blessing may re-t npi i 
ibis work of fiiitb. find that not u few may liavi' ;• 
thank Clod (as in tlie case of llie distillmiion of iln- 
t Js'evv Testiuiiciit) that they weiv visited and )>les.< d 
*i1!l)y the Jnboars of tlic Mission_ Lumton C>.'y Mi-naK 

iWwpfiiiwe. 

.1 Suiiildff tit jl/oM’Oie—To one who .a long lime li.a.l 
lieen a sfranger to the sound of ‘'tlie elnireli-gi'inr 
beli,” lew tilings could lie more interesting than a 
.Siimlay at Moscow. Any one wliohas ramliled along 
the niantime Alps, and has beard fnmi some loii\ 
eminence Itir conreiil Id'll ringing for inalins. vesper , 
and uiidiiigtit prayers, will long remeinber (be not 
iinpleasiiig soiiiiils. To n;*‘ tin re is always Mniiellniig 
toiicliing in llie soinid ol tlic eiiurcb-l)i It ; in ilsi il 
pleasing 1>\ its elFect iijion the sf use, but far niori so 
in its associntions. .And these leelings wer, exi’eed 
iiigh Iresli wlieii I awoke on Sunday, m llie holy <-lty 
of iflo'cov). In (ireeee and 'J'urkey, there are no 
bells; ill liussia they are alfnosl inniimernlile ; tint itiis 
was file first lime I liatl liappeiied to jiass ll'i- Salibatli 
in tlie cily,, • I lay and listened, almost fearing (o 
move, lest I should lose the sounds; tlioughts of tiome 
eanie over me ; of the day of rest, of the gatliering for 
eliiiieb, and !l.e greeting of friends at the plmieli-door. 
I'.m he who lias never heard the ringing of hells at 
Moscow does not know its iiinsic. linagine a eily 
I'oi.taioiiig more tliao six biiiiiiri'd cliiirclirs. and iii- 
liUhieralile eoineol-, all w itli bells, and tin se all 
soniidiiig liigeltier, Iriiiii ili<- sharp, ipiiek, lia,rimer- 
nolr-, to the loiah'sl, deepest [leals that ever iingi-red 
on the ear, slniek at long intervals, ami swelliii;; on 
the air as if iinwiiliiig to die away. 1 arose and tlmr'w 
oin ii my window, dressed myself, and after breakfast, 
j joiiaog tin throng calh d to llie. respe<-iive cdiurches by 
I ihe.r W( il known bells, 1 went to what is eaiied the 
I laiglisli i-tiai'el, where, for llie first time in many 
i iiiniiih', 1 jiiiiierl ill a regular churcli-service, ami 
1 lisleia d to an orllitMlux sei inon. 1 was snrjinsed to 


jfsjJSitiT.baO 

Reckoning the jropulatioii of Jinglftml, .'^<-ottaml, and 
Ireland, in roiinil numbers, at ;24.tW'.< (Hi, tlien rnn/ 
imin, woman, aiul cliild, of this large I'opulaiion. upon 
ait avfWage, paid (in. llW. last to Ijo'eniimiii fur 
'dull'pit ewHifS alone. Tliis is a stale of things fhaf 
' hu lHif}t;red to go on, or in a few yenri, we shall 

Inrvip Jufjye tnus^S of the population in the depllis »)f 
wreichisilrMfSS, and pgveterl-v.-ith ditiease, the pliysicitl, 

■ .Munrai, nnd inteller'fual cneraies <*f the iieojiie greatly 
'''yleterioKiled, bt'sides biuidfe^ (im) thousands hurried 
■■ tp.it premtitiire gnive, ttiiprepured for the presence of 
. Judge, and thfi blis$.iH^ heaven. Iiceply coii- 

nbwnt th« intempenttineo of the metropolis', nnd 
'iWi'liteiug able, ns u misstnii, to couinut onrselvejt to 
Whether tlmn lltc princijtles of the Jlible, we purpose, 
imtnediatgly to umke a compreliensivo eifort, on the 
plan adopted lost year in the ciixrulation of iho New 
^estauienl., The 433 districts visited last year will 
visited hjf «mr missionuries, (uuuuemiiig early in 
8n oteiubAr, and to evtury faiudy m every one of the 
MjU HiO hbu'tes two tracui wdi be given, «k<. 

tlie pMtiignl vravte of {iroperty, especially 
jmf V, noAiMto they nre % xposinl to by iho 

Rtul wso a aoienui npptvdv 


see so large a eongregaliun, though 1 ri iimrked amoiig 
them 111 .my Ifiigli.sh governesses with .children, the 
liiiglisli laiignage being at that inmneiil the rage 
among the itussiuns, nnd inuUlltlides.<n' cast-off chani- 
ber-maiiU being einploytid lo leach ttle rising IltisM.in 
nohill I y . the b* auliesoi the Kiiglish longue. — .Slfp/u un't 
llicuteiili ttf jl'mvt/. 


roN TlhSTS.—■^(Ws-a-'OreM MBu'In Mic CUnn li r pnge SI7. - 
l-'uiii|liH| .pti'Uie UvKtU ot a i'lillK i', sl!i.— 

t'Urlstfiut'DHi^nlRimin, Sit)—The ItvftiKVf, S-'l —Ihfiiiiij; 

'i'alh, s?t.—Setiiiuu .tqr.thn. fWv, D. Knner. Kriiiinnay, 

SeuV,— liiiiiunii's Tnule, Tovlry. 'I'lir J)rail. 

bJl.—Mi9<i«llwj^i|a, tiMh 


, EWli OF VOL. It. 


Pt>t>tf^hedhy A, .FliLLsSTii.v.inn Cix, atifl sold ty Jou.n .Msclcoo, 
-Argyll btrwt, Utii9s<i>W( !Vt, PavvaaoN, Uolon I’liu'i-, I'^diu- 
.fittwli.{ W. $. Oita AMD Cu., Lundoii; and Juun Koar.u;. 
iitpi A.vi>^ Govv DuMhi; and tn bw pruyuriw,jfiy «rd«r, ui' all 
iUMueUwiA in Town and Cuuniry. , " 

Siitiiifli]>tlpn, payaWe 1« advaar*. par TotW wttlu, Gd. 

and ydf gwMpiar 0* twalva weeln, ia. 

^ ^ 9<a, VIU tnaibiv 







